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"  The  old  man  leant  his  bead  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  sobbed  convulsirely.' 

THE   TEACHER   OF   LANGUAGES. 


IN  a  dingy  attic,  in  a  small  offshoot  of  Dean 
Street,   Soho— rthat   region   of  seedy  gentility 
and  habitat  of  foreign  immigrants— dwelt    Emile 


Beaucourt,  properly,  M.  le  Yicomte  de  Bean- 
court,  was  a  broken  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  or 
thereabouts.    He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 


de    Beaucourt,    teacher    of    languages.      M.    de    noblest  houses    in  France,  and  could  carry  his 
VOL.  I.  1 
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THE  QUIVER. 


Hsoage  back  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Com- 
pelled to  quit  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  a  political  pamphlet,  which  bore 
rather  hardly  on  the  reigning  family,  he  came  to 
England,  almost  penniless,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  giving  lessons  in 
French  and  Italian.  In  this  he  was,  for  some 
years,  assisted  by  his  wife ;  but  the  irresistible  hand 
of  consumption  was  upon  the  poor  lady,  and  for 
two  years  before  the  opening  of  our  story  she  had 
been  utterly  helpless,  for  a  partial  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs,  the  result  of  an  accidental  fall 
down-stairs,  had  contributed  its  effect  to  render 
the  unfortunate  lady  absolutely  powerless  to  assist 
herself. 

M.  de  Beaticourt  had  a  hai'd  time  of  it.  His 
eamkigBtwere  very  small,  for  a  certain  independence 
of  manasr,  which  characterised  the  old  gentleman 
in  his  iitteoourse  with  his  patrons,  had,  at  various 
times,  gi¥ezL  offence  to  such  of  them  as,  &om  their 
own  dubious  position,  could  not  afford  to  make  a 
concession  to  any  one  in  their  employ.  The  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  his  poor  wife,  required  that  she 
should  be  sustained  by  luxuries  which  it  was  a;bso- 
lutely  out  of  his  power  to  obtain.  Every  penny, 
however,  of  his  wretched  income  that  could  be 
spared  for  the  purpose,  was  devoted  to  procuring 
such  little  luxuries  as  those  few  pennies  would 
-buy. 

M.  de  Beaucourt  had  one  staunch  patron  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Ovington,  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  at  Paris  in  happier  days. 
Lord  Ovington  invariably  treated  M.  de  Beau- 
court  with  the  most  gentlemanly  courtesy.  The 
vicomte  was  frequently  a  guest  at  the  nobleman's 
table,  and  on  all  such  occasions  he  was  addressed 
^y  his  full  title.  The  poor  gentleman  was  deeply 
•grateful  for  this  recognition  of  his  social  position  : 
it  recalled  the  days  when  he  was  honoured  and 
respected  by  all  classes  from  Napoleon  L  down- 
wai'ds.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  dinner 
parties  at  which  the  vicomte  was  present,  the 
guests  were  more  hilarious  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  given  in  celebration  of  Lord 
Ovington's  birthday.  The  ladies  had  retired  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  conversation  became  more 
unrestrained  in  its  character. 

A  burglary  had  recently  been  committed  in  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  present,  who  was  celebrated 
for  the  splendour  of  his  dinner  parties,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family  plate  had  been  removed. 
The  unfortunate  victim  was  detailing  an  account  of 
the  remarkably  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  en- 
trance to  his  house  had  been  effected,  and  he  con- 
cluded his  description  by  saying,  in  a  jocular  tone, 
that  as  he  had  no  plate  left,  he  could  give  no  more 
dinner  parties,  so  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  so  great 
a  loser  as  people  might  at  first  be  disposed  to 
imagine. 


"Well,"  said  Lord  Ovington,  "I  shall  soon  be  in 
the  same  condition  myself." 

*'  How  so  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  company. 

**  Why,  I  am  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  series  of 
robberies,  trivial  enough  in  themselves,  but  which, 
if  persisted  in,  will  reduce  my  plate-chest  to  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  that  of  our  fiifend  B *s." 

**  Indeed,"  said  B .     **  Tell  us  all  about  it." 

"Well,  the  facts  are  simply  as  follows:  After 
every  dinner  party,  my  butler,  Edward,  reports  to 
me  tiat  a  silver  fork  or  silver  spoon  is  missing.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  upwards  of  six  months,  and 
he  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  the  probable 
felon." 

"  Well,  but  have  you  taken  any  steps  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  ?" 

"None  of  a  decisive  character,  Edwai'd  has 
watched  the  servants  narrowly,  but  he  has  beeu 
unable  to  fix  suspicion  upon  any  one  of  them." 

"Well,  look  here,"  said  a  jocular  captain  of 
diagoons,  "it*s  either  the  servants  or  the  guests. 
Trot  out  all  the  men  who've  been  waiting  at  dinner, 
and  make  them  empty  their  pockets  in  our  pre- 
sence—eVery  one  of  'em !" 

"Hear,  hear  I"  from  the  other  guests.  "Trot 
'emaUout!" 

"No,  no,"  said  Lord  Ovington.  ** There  are 
eight  men  in  the  house,  and  in  all  probability  only 
one  of  them  is  guilty.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to 
degrade  the  other  seven  before  the  eyes  of  my 
guests." 

"Well,  look  here,"  said  the  eccentric  soldier, 
"as  I  said  before,  it's  either  the  servants  or  it's 
the  guests.  You  won't  parade  your  servants, 
but  I  vote  we  guests  parade  ourselves.  I  chal- 
lenge every  man  at  this  table  to  empty  all  his 
pockets  before  the  ej^es  of  the  rest  of  the  companj". 
Not  a  man  present  has  left  the  room  since  dinner 
began.    That's  a  fair  test." 

"Done!  Empty  everybody!"  resounded  from 
all  sides. 

"  Nonsense,  Gordon,"  said  Lord  Ovington. 

"  No,  no  !    We'll  do  it.    Empty  eveiybody !" 

Lord  Ovington  was  powerless  to  prevent  his 
guests  from  putting  themselves  to  the  test.  Tkej' 
had  nearly  all  drunk  freely,  and  were,  for  the  most 
part,  hot-headed  young  fellows,  who  would  have 
attempted  any  feat  they  were  challenged  to. 

The  pockets  of  all  present  had  been  turned  in- 
side out,  with  the  exception  of  the  vicomte's.  He 
resolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
imposed  by  Captain  Gordon,  aijd  appealed  to  Lord 
Ovington  to  protect  him  from  insult. 

A  dead  silence  ensued.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
suspect  the  poor  old  teacher  of  languages,  who 
was  known  to  be  far  inferior  in  worldly  position  to 
the  remainder  of  the  guests,  although  none  sup- 
posed hi^  to  be  as  poverty- stiickcn  as  ho  rciiUy 
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At  length  Gordon  spoko — 

**M.  le  Vicomto,"  said  he,  "I  don't  quite  see 
-why  you  don't  do  as  all  of  ns  have  done.  Here  are 
four — ^five-and-twenty  of  us  whoVo  done  it ;  why 
tlon't  you  ?    It  looks  odd — very  odd  indeed." 

Lord  Ovington  was  perplexed.  It  was  clearly  his 
-duty  to  protect  his  guest  from  annoyance,  hut  it 
was  equally  incumhent  upon  him  to  vindicate  the 
old  gentleman's  character. 

*'  Vicomte,  don't  suppose  for  one  moment  that  I 
•draw  an  uncharitable  conclusion  from  your  refusal. 
Oordon  had  no  right  to  impose  the  test;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  as  fdl  my  other  fiionds  have  accepted 
it  willingly,  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  don't  follow 
^uit  you  will  compromise  yourself,  not  with  me, 
but  with  them.  Perhaps,  on  that  account,  it  would 
be  better  if  you  pocketed  the  afifront. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Lord  Ovington,  when  he  saw 
ihat  the  vicomte  remained  speechless ;  '*  do  as  you 
like,  my  dear  follow ;  it  will  make  no  difference 
whatever  to  me." 

**  Milord,  I  have  no  explanation  to  offer  to  these 
•gentlemen.  To  you,  however,  an  explanation  is 
•due,  and  if  your  lordship  will  kindly  accompany  me 
into  the  next  room,  I  will  explain." 

"  By  all  means,  vicomte,  if  you  think  it  neces- 
-sary.  FoUow  me;"  and  the  teacher  rose,  and 
followed  Lord  Ovington  into  an  adjoining  room. 

•*  Milord,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  '*  I  could  not 
>empty  my  pockets  before  your  guests,  because  I 
'Could  not  tell  thom,  who  know  me  only  as  the 
Vicomte  de  Beaucourt,  how  low  I  had  fallen. 
Milord,  you  know  that  I  have  a  wife,  but 
you  do  not  know  that  she  is  dying  of  con- 
sumption, and  that  she  is  paralysed.  You  do 
not  know  that  I  have  two  little  children  who  are 
half-clothed  and  starving.  You  do  not  know  that 
every  penny  of  the  salary  you  have  given  me  is 
•expended  on  their  poor  mother,  who  would  die  if 
she  were  not  sustained  by  luxuries  which  aie  suf- 


ficient of  themselves  to  swallow  my  little  income. 
The  miserable  condition  of  my  poor  wife  and  children 
is  brought  forcibly  before  me  as  I  sit  at  your  splendid 
table.  To-day  as  I  sat  at  your  dinner,  the  recol- 
lection of  my  sick  wife  and  starving  children  thrust 
itself  upon  me,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
secreting  in  my  pocket-handkerchief  the  breast  of 
a  chicken,  which  was  at  that  moment  on  the  plato 
before  me.  Now,  milord,  you  know  the  full  extent 
of  my  destitution." 

And  the  old  man  leant  his  head  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  sobbed  convulsively. 

**  Vicomte,  my  poor  old  friend,"  said  Lord  Oving- 
ton, ''you  must  take  me  immediately  to  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse.  Nothing  that  money  can  procure 
shall  be  wanting  to  you." 

Lord  Ovington  returned  to  the  dining-room,  and 
informed  his  guests  that  M.  le  Vicomte  had  fully 
and  most  satisfactorily  explained  his  reason  for 
not  accepting  Captain  Gordon's  test  He  then 
begged  them  to  excuse  him  for  a  short  time. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Lord  Ovington 
and  the  vicomte  di'ove  to  the  house  in  Soho.  Lord 
Ovington  was  astonished  and  pained  to  witness  tho 
state  of  destitution  to  which  the  vicomte  had  been 
reduced.  He  undertook  to  procure  employment  f»r 
the  poor  old  gentleman,  and  promised  that  his  own 
physician  should  attend  the  sick  lady  gratuitously. 

There  was  happiness  that  night  in  the  lonely 
lodging  of  the  exiles,  and  by  the  side  of  his  sick 
wife's  couch  the  poor  Frenchman  poured  forth, 
amid  sobs,  his  thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies, 
to  whom  he  had  so  often  prayed  for  help,  and  who 
had  now,  in  His  own  good  time,  out  of  a  trivial  an- 
noyance, wrought  the  relief  of  the  distressed. 

Owing  to  Lord  Ovington's  recommendation, 
more  work  poured  in  upon  the  old  linguist.  Madamo 
la  Vicomtesse  improved  rapidly  in  health,  and  com- 
parative affluence  once  more  blessed  the  home  of 
the  poor  old  teacher  of  languages. 
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WHEN  evening  skies  arc  fretted  with  gold, 
^       Down  which  the  sun  may  gtatelHy 
sink ; 
dVnd  dew,  like  mist,  broods  over  the  wold, 
To  fancy's  chain  thou  addest  a  link — 
Pink,  chink, 
Tink,  dink. 
Like  a  silver  chain's  soft  musical  clink. 

II. 
When  summer  midges  play  on  the  pond, 

And  cattle  linger  round  by  the  brink. 
Knee-deep  in  sedge,  and  rushes,  and  frond, 

To  chew  the  cud,  or  lazily  drink — 


Pink,  chink, 
Tink,  dink. 
With  a  meriy,  lilting,  chirruping  jink. 

III. 

When  Dian  spreads  her  silvery  dawn, 

At  which  the  owl  beginneth  his  bUnk, 
And  like  elf-spears  out  shineth  the  awn ; 
Within  thy  nest  thou'lt  shivering  shrink— 
Chink,  dink, 
Whink,  think. 
So  melteth  away  the  song  of  the  Pink. 

BoarAviA. 

^  Chaffiaoh. 
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WHAT    DOES   THE    EARTH    TEACH? 

BY  THE  REV.   J.   C.  RYLE,  B.A. 


'*  Spoak  to  the  oarth,  and  it  shall  teach  thce."~ 
Job  xii.  8. 

OD  has  provided  two  groat  books  for 
man's  instruction — ^tho  book  of  revela- 
tion and  the  book  of  creation.  The 
one  is  that  volume  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  us  all — the  Bible ;  the  other 
is  that  wonderfally  framed  univei-se,  whose  silent 
pages  are  ever  lying  open  to  an  observant  eye. 

The  lessons  of  the  book  of  revelation  are  known 
to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  mankind. 
There  are  many  millions  of  men-  and  women  who 
never  heard  of  a  Bible,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
its  saving  truths. 

The  lessons  of  the  book  of  creation  are  within 
reach  of  every  human  being.  The  most  unlearned 
savage  has  a  great  teacher  close  at  hand,  though 
he  knows  it  not.  ^ 

To  both  of  these  great  books  one  common 
remark  applies.  A  man  may  live  in  the  full  light 
of  them,  and  yet  be  no  wiser  for  them.  The  book 
of  Scripture  may  be  possessed,  and  yet  confer  no 
benefit  on  the  possessor.  To  understand  the  Bible 
rightly,  we  need  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  book  of  creation  may  be  open  on  every  side 
of  us,  and  yet  we  may  see  nothing  of  Q-od  in  it.  It 
is  pre-eminently  a  volume  which  is  instructive  to 
none  but  an  enlightened  eye.  "  But  he  that  is 
spiiitual  discemeth  all  things"  (1  Cor.  ii.  15). 
Once  let  a  man's  mind  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  he  will  see  in  both  volumes  things  that  he 
never  dreamed  of  before.  The  Bible  will  make  him 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Creation,  read  with  a  spiritual  eye,  wiQ 
confirm  the  lessons  of  the  Bible.  The  words  of  God's 
mouth,  and  the  works  of  Gbd's  hand,  will  be  found  to 
thi'ow  mutual  light  on  one  another. 

The  season  of  the  year  to  which  we  have  come 
has  drawn  me  into  this  train  of  thought.  Harvest 
with  all  its  interesting  accompaniments,  is  upon  us. 
Thousands  of  strong  arms  are  clearing  their  way, 
over  fields  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  oats,  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Thousands  of  eyes 
are  reading  every  square  yard  of  our  English  corn- 
fields. I  think  it  good,  at  a  season  like  this,  to 
remind  people  of  the  many  lessons  which  the  earth 
is  continually  teaching.  I  should  like  to  soimd  in 
the  ears  of  every  feirmer,  and  labourer,  and  gleaner 
in  the  land  the  striking  words  of  Job—"  Speak  to 
the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee." 

But  what  are  the  special  lessons  which  the  earth 
teaches?  They  are  many  and  various — ^far  more 
than  most  people  suppose — ^more  even,  I  believe, 
than  many  true  Christians  ever  consider.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  hold  firmly  that  there  is  a   dose 


'  harmony  between  nature  and  revelation.     Lot  luc 
'  give  a  few  examples  of  what  I  mean : — 
I      1.  I  believe,  for  one  thing,  that  the  earth  teacjic< 
I  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 

This  is  a  point  which  requires  very  little  proof. 
None  but  an  atheist,  I  think,  would  attempt  to  deny 
it.  That  the  globe  in  which  we  live  and  move  must 
have  had  a  beginning ;  that  matchless  wisdom  and 
design  appear  in  eveiy  part  of  the  framework  of 
creation;  that  the  minutest  plants  and  animals, 
when  viewed  under  a  microscope,  proclaim  loudly 
**  the  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine  " — ^aU  these  are 
great  first  principles,  which  few  will  attempt  to 
dispute.  The  denial  of  them  involves  far  greater 
difficulties  than  the  acceptance.  No  wonder  that 
St.  Paul  declares :  **  The  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they 
are  without  excuse"  (Rom.  i,  20). 

2.  I  believe,  for  another  thing,  that  the  earth 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man. 

How,  I  should  like  to  know,  can  we  account  for 
the  many  enemies  which  often  attack  the  best  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  and  prevent  them  coming  to  per- 
fection? The  weeds  which  impede  the  growth  of 
corn,  and  require  to  be  rooted  up ;  the  insects  and 
vermin  which  prey  on  it — ^the  slug,  the  caterpillar, 
the  wireworm,  and  all  their  companions ;  the  diseases 
to  which  the  plant  is  liable,  such  as  mildew,  rust, 
smut,  and  many  others;  from  whence  do  thes& 
things  come  ?  They  exist,  as  every  former  could 
teU  us  be  finds  to  his  cost.  They  interfere  with  tho 
full  development  of  many  a  harvest,  and  oauso 
many  a  field  to  disappoint  its  owner  of  a  fuU  crop. 
But  how  can  they  be  accounted  for  ?  I  am  bold  to 
say  that  only  one  answer  can  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. That  answer  must  be  sought  in  the  3rd 
chapter  of  Genesis,  in  the  old  familiar  story  of  sin 
coming  into  the  world.  I  assert  confidently  that 
nothing  but  the  recoixis  of  that  chapter  can  explain 
the  state  of  things  which  we  see  continually  under 
our  eyes.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  God 
created  anything  imperfect.  Everything  that  God 
made  was,  like  him  who  made  it,  "perfect  and  very 
good"  at  the  beginning.  But  something  has  evi- 
dently come  in  since  the  day  of  creation,  which  has 
defiled  and  marred  God's  handiwork.  That  some- 
thing is  sin !  The  earth,  with  all  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  is  an  earth  which  is  still  under  th& 
primeval  curse — **  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 
sake.  .  .  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth.'to  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  17,  18).  I  look  for  bettor 
daya  to  come  on  the  earth.  I  believe  that  the 
woirds   of  the  Psalmist   shall  be  fulfilled    whoa 
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Christ  returns  the  second  time,  aad  the  curse  is 
taken  away.  *'Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her 
increase/*  &c.  (Ps.  Ixvii.  6).  But  in  the  meantime 
I  believe  fiimly  that  the  earth  shows  everywhere 
the  footprints  of  sin.  * 

The  infidel  and  deist  are  fond  of  pointing  to  the 
works  of  nature,  and  bidding  us  look  up  through 
nature  to  nature's  God.  But  let  them  explain,  if 
they  can,  the  anomalies  and  imperfections  which  no 
student  of  nature  can  fail  to  observe  on  the  earth. 
I  tell  them  boldly  that  they  never  can  be  explained 
without  the  Bible.  The  Bible  alone  can  solve  the 
jnoblem.  The  Bible  alone  can  make  things  plain. 
Without  the  Bible  there  are  a  thousand  things  in 
nature  which  would  perplex  and  puzzle  us.  But 
when  I  read  what  happened  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
I  see  a  solution  of  all  my  difficulties.  I  find  that 
nature  confirms  revelation. 

3.  I  believe,  for  another  thing,  that  the  earth 
teaches  the  great  truth  that  life  cornea  ovJt  of  death. 

No  man,  I  imagine,  can  study  what  goes  on 
yearly  on  the  face  of  the  soil  without  seeing  that 
the  death  of  one  thing  is  the  life  of  another.  The 
annual  death  and  decay  of  millions  of  leaves  and 
plants  is  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  vegetation 
is  continually  maintained.  Leaf  after  leaf  perishes, 
and  contributes  to  the  fertility  and  productiveness 
of  coming  years.  Plant  after  plant  is  turned  irfto 
rich  mould,  and  helps  forward  the  growth  of  an- 
other season.  Even  the  seed  corn  which  is  sown 
-exemplifies  the  same  gi*eat  principle.  Grain  after 
grain  must  die  before  there  can  appear  "the  blade, 
the  ear,  and  the  full  com  in  the  ear."  The  golden 
liar  vest  which  is  reaped  eveiy  autumn  could  never 
«xist  unless  this  great  principle  was  annually 
'w  orked  out — that  life  springs  out  of  death. 

Now  what  is  all  this  but  a  confirmation  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  truths  of  Scripture  ?  What  have 
wo  here  but  light  thrown  on  the  great  foundation  of 
I'hristianity— Christ's  death  the  life  of  the  world  ? 
Hear  what  our  Lord  himself  says :  **  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  :  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit"  (John  xii.  24.)  The 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  as  our  substitute  on  the 
cross  is  the  foxmdation  stone  of  the  whole  Gospel. 
Prom  his  cross  and  grave  spring  all  the  lessons  of 
a  Christian.  Take  away  his  atoning  death,  and 
you  take  away  everything  worth  contending  for 
in  revealed  religion.  His  death  is  our  title  to  life ; 
his  sufferings  the  ground  of  our  claims  to  glory ; 
his  crucifixion  our  warrant  for  expecting  a  crown. 
What  intelligent  Bible  reader  does  not  know  that 
these  are  among  the  fij^t  principles  of  our  faith  ? 
Is  it  nothing,  then,  that  this  great  truth  is  pictured 
out  every  year  on  the  face  of  the  earth  around  us  ? 
To  my  mind,  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort.  It 
helps,  and  strengthens,  and  confii*ms  my  faith. 

4.  I  believe,  for  another  thing,  that  the  earth 


teaches  the  deep  truth  that  Qod  acts  as  a  sovereign 
in  giving  life  where  he  wills. 

The  profusion  of  vegetable  life  which  the  earth 
puts  forth  every  year  is  so  great  as  to  baffle  all  cal- 
culation. MilUons  and  millions  of  living  seeds  are 
called  into  existence  which  might,  for  anything  we 
can  see,  become  the  productive  parents  of  future 
vegetation.  Yet  millions  and  millions  are  never 
used  for  this  purpose.  Some  are  picked  up  by 
birds  and  insects,  and  used  as  food.  Some  fall  into 
the  ground  and  rot,  and  pass  away.  Even  in  the 
most  carefully  prepared  corn-field,  the  proportion 
of  seed  com  that  springs  up  and  yields  a  harvest 
is  far  smaller  than  most  people  would  suppose. 

Now,  why  is  all  this  ?  We  cannot  tell.  The 
wisest  course  is  to  confess  our  ignorance.  The  facts 
are  before  us,  and  we  cannot  deny  them.  But  how 
to  explain  the  enormous  annual  waste  of  life  which 
is  incessantly  going  on  is  a  problem  that  baffles 
man's  imderstanding. 

But  does  not  this  state  of  things  assist  us  in 
considering  that  deep  and  mysterious  truth,  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  saving  sinners  ?  We  know 
that  there  are  nations  on  the  earth  at  this  moment 
to  whom  God  has  never  been  pleased  to  send  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  We  know  that  there  are  thou- 
sands in  our  own  land  who,  living  in  the  full  sun- 
shine of  religious  privileges,  remain  dead  in  sin,  and 
utterly  careless  about  their  souls.  Graceless  and 
godless  they  live,  and  graceless  and  godless  they 
seem  to  die. 

Now,  if  we  attempt  to  explain  this  condition  of 
things,  wo  are  brought  to  a  standstill  at  once.  It 
is  a  high  thing,  and  we  cannot  understand  it.  It 
is  a  deep  thing,  and  we  have  no  line  to  fathom  it. 
We  can  only  fall  back  on  our  own  ignorance,  and 
rest  satisfied  that  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall 
know  hereafter.  They  that  are  lost  at  last  will  be 
found  lost  through  their  own  sins  and  folly.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  certainly  do  right. 

Yet  surely  the  face  of  the  earth  around  us  may 
help  us  in  considering  the  subject.  The  great  fact 
that  meets  our  eyes  on  every  side,  that  not  every 
living  seed  is  allowed  to  live  and  grow  up  into  a 
plant,  is  a  fact  that  should  be  pondered  well,  and 
kept  continually  upon  our  minds.  Whatever  men 
may  please  to  say  about  the  doctrine  of  election  in 
theology,  they  cannot  deny  its  existence  in  vege- 
tation. 

6.  I  believe,  for  another  thing,  that  the  eai-th 
teaches  us  tlic  importance  of  a  diligent  use  of  means. 

The  things  that  grow  upon  the  earth  contain  in 
themselves  a  boundless  capability  of  improvement 
The  gardener  and  the  farmer  know  this  perfectly 
well.  It  is  one  of  the  fii-st  principles  of  their  busi- 
ness. They  cannot  give  life.  They  cannot  com- 
mand success.  **  The  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of 
itself."  But  when  life  has  once  been  given,  it 
seems  to  admit  of  indefinite  strengthening  and  in- 
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croase.  By  breaking  up  tho  earth  and  manuring 
it,  by  weeding  and  watering,  by  cleansing  and  pro- 
tecting, by  draining  and  irrigating,  tbo  results  that 
may  be  produced  are  without  end. 

There  is  a  spiritual  lesson  here,  which  is  clear, 
2)lain,  and  unmistakable.  Life  is  a  thing  that 
no  man  can  give  to  his  own  soul,  nor  to  the  soul  of 
another.  But  when  life  has  once  been  imparted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  is  no, end  to  the  results 
that  may  be  produced  by  spiritual  diligence  and  by 
pains  in  the  use  of  means. 
.  He  knows  but  little  who  fancies  that  once  con- 
verted he  may  sit  still,  and  dream  lazily  along  his 
journey  to  heaven.  Let  him  know  that  his  soul's 
prosperity  is  most  intimately  bound  up  with  his 
soul's  carefulness  and  labour.  Let  him  resist  the 
spirit  of  laziness,  and  work  hard  in  the  ways  that 
God  has  appointed.  Let  him  take  heed  to  his  Bible 
reading  and  his  praying,  to  his  sermon-hearing  and 
use  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Let  him  watch  daily 
over  his  temper  and  his  tongue,  his  company  and 
his  employment  of  time.  Let  him  strive  and 
agonise  after  a  complete  victory  over  the  world,  the 
ilcsh,  and  the  devil.  Let  him  remember  that  if  it 
is  worth  while  to  do  anything  for  his  soul,  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  it  well. 

WeU  would  it  be  for  the  Church  if  those  simple 
lessons  were  more  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
Happy  is  that  Christian  who  cultivates  his  soul  as 
if  it  were  a  farm  or  a  garden,  and  learns  the  wisdom 
of  spiritual  diligence  from  man's  treatment  of  the 
land. 

6.  I  believe,  lastly,  that  the  earth  teaches  that 
ijreat  truths  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
wide  difference  between  the  appearance  of  earth  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  and  at  the  beginning  of 


spring.  Thousands  of  herbaceous  flowers  in  winter 
are  dead  down  to  the  veiy  ground.  Not  a  vostigo 
of  life  remains  about  them.  The  great  majority  of 
trees  are  naked  and  bare.  The  little  child  is  read}'^ 
to  think  they  are  dead,  and  will  never  put  forth 
leaves  again.  And  yet  both  flowers  and  trees  aro 
alive,  and  in  due  time  will  be  clothed  again  with 
bloom  and  beauty.  As  soon  as  the  warm  air  of 
spring  begias  to  be  felt  a  resurrection  takes  pi-ace. 
To  use  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Canticles—"  The^ 
winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the- 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth"  (Cant.  ii.  11,  12). 

Cold  must  that  mind  be,  and  dull  that  heart, 
which  does  not  see,  in  this  great  annual  change,  a 
lively  type  of  the  resurrection  of  man's  body.  He 
who  formed  the  world  foresaw  the  weakness  of 
man's  faith.  He  foreknew  our  slowness  to  believe 
spiritual  things.  He  has  taken  care  to  provide  us 
with  an  annual  remembrancer  of  what  he  intends  to 
do  for  our  bodies  at  the  last  day.  As  plants  and 
trees  put  forth  life  in  spring,  so  in  due  time  **  our 
bodies  shall  rise  again."  "Well  may  we  say,  when 
we  look  at  the  difference  of  the  earth  in  winter  and 
in  summer,  **  "Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  "  Well 
may  we  say,  when  sneering  scoffers  ask  the  question,. 
**  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body 
do  fhey  come,?"  "Who  art  thou  that  talkest  of 
difficulties  ?  Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach 
thee."  "  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not* 
quickened,  except  it  die:  and  that  which  thou 
sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be, 
but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  ©f  wheat,  or  some 
other  grain:  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body.  .  . 
So  also  is  the. resurrection  of  the  dead  "  (1  Cor.  xv. 
36—42). 


«USE    LEGS    AND    HAVE    LEGS.'' 

BY  EEV.  H.  STOWELL  BROWlf. 


.HIS  is  a  very  sensible  old  proverb.  I 
)f^  it  is  similar  in  its  import  to  those 
~^  common  sayings — "Pi*acticemakes  I 
perfect,"  "  The  used  key  is  always  i 


much  in  strength  and  activity.  One  can  lift  threes 
hunlredweight  with  ease,  another  can  scarcely 
move  one  hundredweight ;  one  can  run  a  mile  in  a. 
few  minutes,  or  walk  forty  miles  in  a  day  without 
.J^S  bright,"  "  Drawn  wells  are  seldom  !  fatigue,  another  is  dead  beat  with  a  run  of  one 
!j!h'<  dry."  The  principle  expressed  by  all ;  hundred  yards,  and  knocked  up  with  a  walk  of  five 
these  maxims  is  this,  that  the  healthy  ;  miles.  And,  very  often,  the  older  man  is  stronger 
exei-cise  of  our  faculties  increases  their  and  more  active  than  the  younger,  the  smaller  than 
'^-^?^  power.  This  is  true;  and  it  is  equally  '  the  larger,  the  heavier  man  than  the  lighter.  Whence 
tme  that  if  wo  do  not  exercise  our  faculties  their  ,  this  difference  in  strength  and  activity,  a  difference 
power  will  decline;  for,  as  "to  him  that  hath  that  of  ten  amounts  to  300  per  cent.  ?  Of  course,  in 
shall  be  given,  and  ho  shall  have  abundance,"  so  many  cases,  and  to  a  great  extent,  the  difference 
**  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  oven  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  one  man  is^ 
that  which  he  hath.*'  ,  bom  with  a   vdm^  bettor  constitution  than  that 

"  Uso  logs  and  have  legs."     See  how  true  this  is    which  fal|g  ^q  the  lot  of  another;  but  it  is  really 
in  regai'd  to  the  muscular  system.    Men  differ  very    astonishit^.^  f /i  observe  in  how  many  instances,  and  to 
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how  great  an  extent,  the  difference  tinder  considera- 
tion is  explained  by  tho  principle  of  nsii^g  legs  and 
having  legs.  Exercise  often  reverses  the  original 
relationships  of  two  men  in  the  matter  of  muscular 
power.  Ho  who  was  originally  the  weaker  becomes 
the  stronger.  The  disadvantage  of  a  feeble  consti- 
tution is  overcome  by  exercise,  and  the  advantage 
of  a  strong  constitution  is  lost  by  the  neglect  of 
exercise.  All  persons  do  not  come  into  the  world 
with  the  same  physical  capacities ;  but  all  persons 
do  not,  through  life,  continue  in  the  same  ratio  of 
inequality ;  and  it  is  the  use,  or  non-use,  of  our 
powers,  that  effects  such  alterations  in  their  ratios. 

"We  often  speak,  with  profound  pity,  of  persons 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs ;  and  by  such 
X^ersons  we  mean  poor  creatures  who  have  been 
paralysed,  so  that  they  can  neither  run,  walk,  nor 
stand.  But  such  unfortunate  beings  are  not  the 
only  people  who  have  not  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
The  use  of  our  limbs,  the  full,  perfect  use  of  our 
limbs,  is  what  very  few  of  us  possess.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  most  of  us  have  not  more  than  about 
one-half  the  use  of  our  limbs.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  practised  gymnasts,  but  who  are  rather 
astonished  and  annoyed  to  be  told  that  they  have 
not  the  use  of  theii*  limbs,  will  do  well  to  visit  a 
gymnasium,  and  witness  the  feats  that  are  per- 
formed there.  There,  in  the  running,  the  leaping, 
tho  jumping*  the  wrestling,  the  fencing,  the  climb- 
ing, the  lifting  of  great  weights,  and  throwing  of 
heavy  bodies,  our  non- athletic  friends  will  see  what 
the  full  use  of  our  limbs  really  is ;  and  the  sight, 
without  any  attempt  to  perform  such  wonders,  will 
convince  them  that,  although,  happily,  not  para- 
lysed, it  is  absurd  for  them  to  say  that  they  have 
more  than  one-half  the  use  of  their  limbs — if,  in- 
deed, so  much. 

Most  persons  think  that  they  are  what  Gh>d  made 
them,  and  they  will  bo  startled  and  shocked  on 
being  told  that  this  notion  is  rather  doubtful  But 
it  is  more  than  doubtful,  it  is  decidedly  erroneous ; 
we  are  not  what  God  made  us,  but  what  we  have 
made  ourselves,  through  the  use,  or  the  non-use,  of 
tho  faculties  which  God  bestowed  upon  us.  It  is 
surely  very  desirable  that  we  should  bo,  even  phj^si- 
cally,  all  that  our  Creator  has  rendered  us  capable 
of  being;  therefore,  lot  us,  by  careful  culture, 
make  the  best  use  of  what  power  remains  to  us, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  recover  what  we  have  lost ; 
and  many  of  us  have  probably  lost  more  than  we 
can  recover  now.  Upon  young  people  especially 
let  us  urge  the  duty  of  using  legs  as  the  only  means 
of  really  having  legs. 

The  intellectual  differences  between  men  are  as 
great  as  the  physical — ^if  not,  indeed,  much  greater. 
But  here,  again,  the  differences  are  not  aU  to  be 
referred,  either  as  to  their  quality  or  their  quantity, 
to  the  mental  powers  with  which  we  came  into  the 
world;  for  as  we  may  say,  **Use  legs  and  have 


80  we  may  say,  "Use  mind  and  have  mind." 
The  Spaniards  say,  that  '^to  lather  an  ftss's  head  is 
only  wasting  soap."  Very  true;  there  are  some 
people  whom  no  amount  of  care  or  culture  can 
bring  up  even  to  mediocrity — ^menwho,  to  quote 
another  old  proverb,  "  Were  bom  under  a  three- 
halfpenny  planet,  and  will  never  be  worth  two- 
pence." Still,  the  patient,  plodding  tortoise  often 
overtakes  the  sleeping  hare,  and  triumphantly  wins 
the  race.  The  poet,  the  painter,  the  musician,  the 
orator,  are  born,  not  made;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  either  poet,  painter,  musician,  or 
orator,  rises  to  eminence  without  effort.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  correct  to  say  that  such  men  are  both  bom 
and  made.  There  must  be  the  gift,  to  begin  with ; 
there  must  also  be  much  painstaking  use  of  the 
gift.  Probably  the  majority  of  our  greatest  men 
owe  their  greatness  quite  as  much  to  the  diligent 
employment  as  to  the  original  measure  of  tiieir 
talents.  If  mind  be  used  it  will  improve ;  and  if  it 
be  not  used  it  will  deteriorate.  It  is  with'  great 
difficulty  thatamiddle-aged  person  educates  himself* 
Possibly,  it  may  never  be  too  late  to  leam,  but  it 
may  be  too  late  to  leam  with  anything  like  facility; 
a  mind  not  used  for  many  years  gets  into  a  hide- 
bound condition,  from  which  a  perfect  recovery 
seems  impossible.  And  even  if  the  intellectu^ 
power  be  not  impaired  through  disuse,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  so  far  behind  is  so  discouraging 
as  to  prevent  all  active  effort  at  a  late  period  of  life. 
"  Use  mind  and  have  mind ; "  but  use  it  at  once, 
for  mind  is  a  thing  that  seems  to  evaporate  if  not 
put  to  immediate  use. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  our  moral  conduct. 
"  Besist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from  you ;  "  and, 
should  he  return,  the  fact  that  you  have  resisted 
him  before  will  make  you  all  the  more  able  to  resist 
him  again.  Whether  the  particular  devil  that 
assails  you  be  intemperance,  or  lust,  or  lying,  or 
anger,  or  indolence — resist,  resist  at  first,  and  you 
will  have  less  and  less  difficulty  in  all  subsequent 
struggles  with  the  adversary.  It  is  a  poor  excuse 
to  say,  when  we  have  done  wrong,  that  we  ore  so 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  withstand  temptation.  Let 
us  seriously  consider  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we 
are  so  weak.  Have  we  ever  manfully  endeavoured 
to  be  strong  ?  Have  we  ever  exercised  ourself  unto 
godliness?  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  us  are 
morally  so  weak.  If  we  had  exercised  our  bodied 
and  our  minds  as  little  as  we  have  exercised  our 
consciences,  we  should  be  as  weak  as  babies  and  as 
unwise  as  idiots.  Gome,  are  we  not  responsible  for 
this  moral  weakness?  Is  it  not,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  result  of  that  shameful  neglect  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  our  moral  nature  ?  Have  we  not 
thus  wronged  our  own  souls  ?  But  let  no  man  be 
too  sure  that  **  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend."  There 
comes  a  time  when  it  is  too  late  to  mend  a  coat,  a 
hat,  a  pair  of  shoes ;  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is 
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,  too  late  to  mend  a  neglected  and  abused  body  and 
/  mind.  Have  we  not  seen  many  a  man  who,  thoagh 
still  yotmg,  is,  through  dissipation,  done  for  ?  His 
oye  has  lost  its  keenness  of  vision,  his  hand  its 
steadiness  and  skill,  his  brain  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  the  organ  of  thought,  the  understanding  is 
muddled,  the  memory  is  impaired ;  the  case  alto- 
gether is  hopeless — ^it  is  too  late  to  mend.  Physi- 
cally and  mentally,  therefore,  a  man  may  very 
easily  and  very  rapidly  get  himself  into  an  altogether 
iiTetrieyabte  condition.  And  is  there  not  the  same 
awful  possibility  with  regard  to  our  moral  nature? 
May  it  not  come  to  pass  that  it  shall  be  too  late  to 
mend  this  ?  May  not  a  man  go  on  in  evil  until  all 
faculty  of  doing  good  is  gone;    until  a  paralysis 


from  which  there  is  no  recovery  (excepting  through 
some  miracle,  which  it  is  presumptuous  and  vain 
to  look  for)  has  seized  the  shrivelled,  shrunken 
powers  of  conscience  and  of  will,  that  might  once 
have  been  used  to  such  good  purpose  ?  Use  legs 
and  have  legs;  use  brains  and  have  brains;  use 
your  conscience  and  have  a  conscience;  use  your 
will  and  have  a  will ;  use  all  the  powers  of  body 
and  of  soul  which  Qod  has  given  you ;  and  use 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  those  ends  for  which 
they  have  been  given;  and  so  every  power  will 
improve,  for  '*  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance;"  but  remember,  "from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath." 


OVER     THE     HILLS. 


JVEU  the  hills,  and  far  away  ; 

*Neath  the  bayonets'  gloam  and  the 

banners'  play. 
With  prancing  steed  and  lances  gay. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Over  the  hills  the  livelong  day. 
And  the  mighty  host  tread  down  the  grass, 
And  the  birds  are  hushed  as  the  trumpets  pass, 
And  the  lovely  hills  send  back  again 
The  clang  and  the  hum  of  the  armed  men. 

•  «  •  *  • 

Beyond  the  hills  and  far  away, 
Where  no  bayonets  gleam  or  ti-umpets  bray, 
They  silent  sleep  thro'  the  livelong  day, 
Each  stilly  laid  in  eternal  rest ; 
And  the  grass  waves  £iee  o'er  the  steeled  breast, 


And  the  birds  sing  fearless  in  their  nest, 
Beyond  the  hills  and  fai*  away. 

Far  from  the  hills  and  far  away, 
The  women  weep  as  the  childien  play ; 
They  weep  as  the  children  kneel  to  pray, 
"  That  father  may  come  to  his  own  to-day." 
And  the  sun  is  bright  on  the  smiling  green, 
But  the  father's  face  is  still  unseen  ; 
And  sings  from  mom  till  eve  the  bird. 
But  the  father's  voice  is  still  unheard ; 
And  at  night  the  children  are  laid  to  sleep, 
But  the  women  they  only  can  weep  and  weep  ; 
And  they  watch  thro'  the  lonely  night,  and  say. 
"  Will  they  never  come  back,  by  night  or  day, 
From  over  the  hills  and  far  away  ?  " 


STRAY    NOTES    UPON    CURIOUS    BIBLE    WORDS. 


N  accurate  investigation  of  the  text  of ' 
Holy  Scripture  is  a  mode  of  criticism 
which  has,  in  this  country,  been  com- 
paratively, if  not  wholly,  neglected, 
until  within  a  very  recent  period.  I 
can  scarcely  profess  to  bring  before  my  readers 
much  that  is  very  new  to  scholars  in  the 
verbal  criticism  of  our  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible.  There  are,  however,  some  points  on  which 
I  venture  to  differ  from  those  who  rightly  occupy 
the  foremost  place  as  the  pioneers  of  modem 
criticism ;  and  a  few  points  also,  in  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  direct  attention  to  some  curious  words 
or  sentences,  which  have  generally  escaped  critical 
observation.  If  in  these  few  notes  which  I  shall 
submit  on  some  of  the  curious  woi'ds  in  our 
Bible,  I  shall  excite  the  attention  of  even  a  few  to 


a  deeper  study,  and  therefore,  as  I  believe,  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  that  blessed  volume,  which 
is  the  noblest  specimen  of  Saxon  literature,  as  well 
as  the  gift  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  I  feel  that 
these  few  stray  thoughts  shall  not  have  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  vain. 

I  shall  first  notice  a  few  words  which  have  altered 
their  meaning  since  our  translation  was  made,  and 
which  are  generally  misunderstood,  and  the  force  of 
the  passages  in  which  they  occur  entirely  lost. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  select  those  words  which 
are  least  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  and,  beginning  with  a  very  small  one, 
I  take  the  word 

By.— This  word  "by"  occurs  in  a  very  re- 
markable passage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4,  which  runs 
thus :    **  But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing 
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that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judg- 
ment :  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self.  For  I  know 
nothing  by  myself;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justi- 
fied," &c.  Now,  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  general 
interpretation  put  upon  that  text  is,  that  the 
apostle  declares  his  own  ignorance,  so  far  as  his 
own  ability  is  concerned — "  I  know  nothing  hy 
myself" — that  is,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  things 
8i)iritual  of  my  own  ability ;  my  knowledge  of 
such  is  not  of  myself— it  is  given  me  from  above. 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  not  the  truth 
which  the  apostle  is  here  teaching.  The  whole 
sense  of  the  passage  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  by."  Archbishop  Trench — one  of  the  most 
accomplidied  English  scholars  alive — remarks  that 
the  apostle  would  here  say :  '*  I  know  nothing  of 
myself— in  other  words,  agaiiist  myself.  I  have,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  into  my  own  heart  and  life,  a  con- 
science void  of  offence."  The  archbishop  then 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  though  the  use  of  the 
word  "by,"  as  signifying  ** against,"  is  not  very 
common,  yet  it  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with :  and 
quotes  one  instance  of  this  use  of  the  word  in  an 
old  writer.  (See  the  examination  of  Elizabeth 
Young  by  Martin  Hussie,  as  recorded  in  Foxe*s 
"Book  of  Martyrs. ' ' )  The  Inquisitor  says :  *  *  Thou 
hast  spoken  evil  words  hy  the  queen ; "  and  she 
answers,  "No  man  living  upon  earth  can  prove 
any  such  thing  hy  me."  In  both  the  sentences 
Archbishop  Trench  considers  the  word  **by"  to 
signify  "against,"  as  he  interprets  it  in  1  Cor. 
iv.  4. 

In  this  I  venture  to  differ  from  the  distinguished 
critic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  **  by  "  has 
in  this  sentence  a  rather  peculiar  meaning ;  but  I 
think  the  archbishop  has  wandered  farther  from  the 
simple  etj-mological  meaning  of  "by"  than  was  ne- 
cessary. Dr.  Trench  takes  "  by  "  to  be  synonymous 
with  "against."  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
other  passages  of  old  authors  in  hijs  mind  where 
"by"  signifies  "against;"  but,  assuredly,  this 
isolated  one  from  Foxe  is  far  from  establishing 
the  point.  I  believe  "by'*  is  used  in  1  Cor.  iv.  4, 
in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used  now, 
and  signifies,  not  "  against,"  but,  "  in  connection 
with."  "I  know  nothiug  hy  myself" — *.«.,  *'in 
connection  with  myself,"  or  "  concerning  myself;" 
and  this  the  apostle  very  naturally  gives  as  a 
reason  for  not  judging  himself.  The  word  "by" 
is  even  still  used  to  signify  "in  connection  witL" 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  house  being  "hard  ly  the 
market-place;"  of  two  persons  standing  "side  hy 
aide" — that  is,  the  side  of  one  "in  connection  with" 
the  side  of  the  other.  This  interpretation  of  the 
word  "by"  would  equally  well,  if  not  better,  ex- 
plain the  word  in  the  passage  which  Trench 
quotes  from  Foxe,  and  which  I  have  given  above. 
Dean  Alford's  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  word 
••  by "  in  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  seems  to  coincide  with  that 


of  Archbishop  Trench.  He  gives  throe  illus- 
trations— tiw)  from  the  Bible,  and  one  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer— of  the  use  of  "by"  as 
equivalent  to  "  against."  To  all  of  them,  however, 
I  venture  to  think  my  interpretation  will  equally 
apply.  For  instance,  the  passage  in  Ps.  xv.  4 
(P*B.V.),  "  He  that  setteth  not  hy  himself,  but  i& 
lowly  in  his  own  eyes,"  &c.,  surely  cannot  mean, 
"He  that  is  not  puffed  up  against  himself;"  but 
must  mean  "  He  that  is  not  puffed  up  *  concern- 
ing^^  or  *  in  connection  with,'  himself,"  &c.  Thu» 
we  have  three  intei-pretations  of  this  verse,  all 
resting  upon  the  meaning  of  "  by." 

1.  The  popular  interpretation  making  it  signify 
"  of,"  or  "  arising  from."  "  I  have  no  knowledge,, 
of  my  own  power  or  will."  Whatever  interpretation 
is  right,  this  is  beyond  all  question  wrong,  and 
renders  the  whole  passage  absurd*  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  cursory  reading  of  the  passage,  and 
attaching  a  vague,  loose  meaning  to  "  by,"  making- 
it  signify  "the  instrument  by  which,"  or  "the 
source  from  which." 

2.  "By"  is  supposed  to  signify  "against.** 
This  view  has  the  sx)lendid  reputations  of  Trench 
and  Alford  to  sustain  it,  and  also  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  not  making  nonsense  of  the  passage; 
but  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  is  giving  the  word  a 
meaning  here  which  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  in 
any  other  passage  of  English  composition,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover,  and  assuredly  it  has  no  etymological 
foundation. 

3.  The  word  "by,"  as  I  conceive,  signifies  "in 
connection  with,"  or  as  it  is  so  commonly  said, 
"hard  by."  This  interpretation  seems  to  have 
some  advantage,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
over  the  former  explanation,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
etymologically  sound,  and  gives  to  the  word  the 
meaning  in  which  it,  even  still,  is  sometimes 
used.  I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  I  never  could 
see  the  force  of  the'  passage  if  the  interpretation 
of  Dr.  Trench  be  adopted.  The  apostle  states 
that  ho  does  not  judge  his  own  self,  and  gives  as 
a  reason,  "for  I  know  nothing  by  mj'self,"  t.c, 
"  against  myself;"  how  or  why  that  is  a  reason  for 
not  judging  himself  I  cannot  discover.  But  it  does 
seem  reasonable  enough  for  the  apostle  to  say,  "  I 
judge  not  my  own  self,  for  I  know  nothing  in  con- 
nection with  myself."  My  ignorance  of  my  own 
conduct,  its  motives  and  effects,  prevents  my  being 
a  fair  judge ;  and  if  I  judge  not  mine  own  self,  bo- 
cause  even  I  myself  am  ignorant  of  my  own  con- 
duct, must  it  not  indeed  be  "  a  small  thing  that  I 
should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment,*^ 
seeing  that  any  one  else  must  know  less  of  me  than 
I  do  of  myself.  "  But  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord.*'  He  knows,  and  ho  alone  knows  properly^ 
all  things  concerning  me  (not  against  me,  as  Trench 

and  Alford)  j ^ho  alone,  therefore,  is  able  fairly  to 

judge  mo. 
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HOW  FANOHETTE  ENVIED  A  FINE  LADY. 

BY  8AEA  WOOD. 

>  F  we  are  to  tell  a  story  about  a  little  French 
girl,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  to  our 
readers  something  of  the  manner  of  living 
in  Paris  and  other  large  cities  of  France, 
where,  instead  of  people  having  houses  to 
themselves,  small  or  large,  according  to  their 
poverty  or  wealth,  it  is  customary  for  many  fami- 
lies to  occupy  one  large  house — ^living,  however, 
quite  distinct  and  apart  from  each  other,  on 
different  "flats,"  or  storeys,  which  are  reached  by 
one  large  public  staircase.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  flrst  floor  of  a  large  house, 
consisting  of  lofty  and  handsomely  furnished  rooms, 
will  be  occupied  by  a  wealthy  family,  such  as  in 
London  would  have  a  house  to  themselves  in  one  of 
our  best  streets.  On  the  second  floor  will  be, 
perhaps,  a  much  less  wealthy  family ;  and  the  third 
•storey  will  be  divided  among  two  or  three  families 
in  quite  humble  circumstances ;  while  the  attics  or 
garrets  will  be  rented  by  mechanics,  artisans — ^poor 
working  people  who,  in  these  very  elevated  abodes, 
carry  on  their  lowly  callings  away  from  the  bustle 
and  noise  of  the  streets,  and  at  least  enjoy  quiet  and 
fi'esh  air.  In  this  manner  it  came  about  that  little 
Fanchette  Leroux  and  her  mother  occupied  two 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  a  handsome  house  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Paris,  although  they 
jsreVQ  anything  but  rich. 

Madame  Leroux  was  the  widow  of  a  soldier,  who 
had  died  of  fever  in  Algeria,  and  though  she  received 
a  small  pension  from  the  Government,  it  was  not 
enough  for  her  support,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to 
work  as  a  hrodeuse,  or  embroiderer,  and  had  a  sort 
of  reputation  for  her  skiU  and  taste  in  the  execution 
of  a  certain  kind  of  embroidery  which,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  about  to  tell,  happened  to  be  much 
in  fashion  among  the  ladies  of  Paris.  It  thus  arose 
that,  in  order  to  go  on  with  her  work  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  to  keep  her  hands  unsoiled  for 
her  dainty  work,  she  had  taken  her  only  little 
daughter  away  from  school  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years  old,  and  given  to  her  the  charge 
of  her  Httle  household  ;  so  that  Fanchette  had  be- 
come, as  it  were,  her  housekeeper,  housemaid,  and 
cook,  all  in  one ;  and  while  she  bent  from  morning 
till  night  over  her  embroidery  frame,  covering 
delicate  muslin  with  leaves  and  flowers,  she  had 
scarcely  time  to  look  up  from  her  work  to  give 
Fanchette  instructions  about  household  matters. 
In  a  little  while,  in  fact,  Fanchette  took  every- 
thing upon  herself ;  and  the  more  she  had  to  plan, 
arrange,  and  provide,  without  help  or  advice  fr'om 
her  motiier,  the  better  she  liked  it. 


Wq  have  said  that  Madame  Leroux  and  Fanchott©- 
occupied  two  rooms  of  a  storey  of  the  gixjat  house ; 
but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  they  had 
also  the  use  of  a  tiny  little  kitchen,  where,  Fan- 
chette soon  learned  to  do  all  the  cooking  that  her 
mother  required. 

Of  course,  the  many  journeys  which  Fanchette 
made  up  and  down  the  great  staircase  brought  her 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  house,  so  far  as  to  know  their  names  and  avo- 
cations. She  was,  however,  a  longer  time  beforo 
she  found  out  any  particulars  about  the  family 
which  lived  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  who* 
were  new  comers,  and  who,  not  only  by  the  hand- 
some style  of  their  apartments,  but  also  by  many 
other  indications,  she  knew  must  be  very  wealthy 
people. 

*'  I  have  found  out  at  last,''  said  she,  one  day  to- 
her  mother,  '*  the  name  of  the  people  on  the  first 
store)'.  They  are  called  De  la  Tour,  for  I  heard 
some  o.ie  ask  at  their  door  this  morning  if  Madame 
de  la  Tovir  were  at  home.  And  there  is  a  Made- 
moiselle d9  la  Tour,  too,  a  young  lady,  a  little  older 
than  I  am,  who  wears  such  splendid  silk  dresses.  I 
saw  her  as  T  passed  on  the  stairs  one  day,  as  the^ 
door  of  their  apartments  was  open.  She  was  stand- 
ing at  a  table  in  such  a  lovely  violet  coloured  silk 
dress,  and  there  was  a  great  mirror,  in  a  gold 
frame,  which  reflected  her  figure  from  head  to  foot, 
so  that  I  seemed  to  see  her  twice  over;  and  all 
around  her  were  such  beautiful  objects — china  vascs^ 
and  pictures,  and  stands  of  flowers.  Oh,  mamma !  '* 
said  Fanchette,  sighing,  ''what  a  charming  thing - 
it  must  be  to  be  rich !  If  I  were  as  rich  as  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Tour,  I  should  be  as  happy  as  the- 
day  is  long,  I  am  sure. 

"  I  heard  the/emm«  de  chamhre  tell  the  porteross^. 
this  morning,  that  mademoiselle  was  going  to  a 
concert  this  evening.  She  said  mademoiselle 
was  so  very  fond  of  music :  and  so  am  I,  and 
yet  I  never  go  to  concerts.  Dear,  me !  what  it  i& 
to  bo  rich !  ** 

Fanchette,  however,  had  her  pleasures,  though 
she  did  not  reckon  them  up,  and  never  went  to- 
concerts. 

**  Do  you  know,  mamma,"  said  Fanchette,  ono 
day,  **  that  I  dou*t  like  that  Mademoiselle 
Pauline,  who  lives  on  the  first  floor?  I  am 
sure  she  is  proud,  and  disagi-eeable,  and  full  of 
airs,  just  because  she  happens  to  be  rich.  This 
morning,  as  I  was  coming  up  the  stairs  with  my 
pot  of  jonquils,  she  was  standing  at  her  door 
ready  dressed  for  going  out,  and  as  I  passed  I 
held  up  my  jonquils  for  her  to  see,  and  just  s!aiL-Ml 
a  little  and  nodded  to  her,  because  I  thought  slia 
must  admire  them  very  much;   and  would  yoi» 
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believe  it,  mamma,  she  half  cloeed  her  eyes  in  such 
a  proud  and  disdainful  way,  and  turned  from  me 
as  if  she  did  not  care  to  see  my  dear,  lovely,  beauti- 
ful jonquils?"  And  Fanchette  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  imitated  the  half- shut  eyes  and 
repelling  air  of  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  la  Tour. 
*'  Eeally,  mamma,  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  only 
cares  for  what  is  expensive  and  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money." 

From  a  few  words  that  she  heard  pass  between 
one  of  the  servants  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  and 
the  porteress  next  day,  Fanchette  discovered  that 
Mademoiselle  Pauline  was  going  to  a  very  grand 
concert  that  evening,  and  that  the  carriage  was 
ordered  at  a  certain  hour  to  take  her  there. 

*  *  Ah,  mamma,  only  think  of  that !  Mademoiselle 
is  going  to  a  grand  concert  to-night — ^because  she 
is  so  fond  of  music,  I  suppose.  Dear,  deai* !  and 
to  think  that  all  the  fondness  for  music  in  the 
world  won't  take  me  there." 

TVhen  evening  came,  and  the  hour  arrived  when 
the  carriage  was  to  be  at  the  door,  there,  lingering 
on  the  great  staircase,  was  Fanchette  Lerouz^  with 
lier  little  basket  on  her  arm ;  and  she  was  just  in 
time.  When  the  carriage  drove  up,  the  footman  let 
down  the  steps,  and  stood  by  the  door  waiting,  and 
then  another  servant  came  out,  and  went  backwards 
and  forwards  with  some  messages,  anrl,  lastly,  laid 
<lown  a  piece  of  carpet,  so  that  Mademoiselle  Pau- 
]iue*s  feet  might  not  have  to  step  on  the  stones  of 
the  pavement,  which  a  shower  had  made  damp. 
Then  the  ftmme  de  chamhre  came  out  from  the 
apartments  of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  and  in  her  hand 
cairied  the  handkerchief,  and  fan,  and  smelling- 
bottle  of  Mademoiselle  Pauline;  and  there  was 
quite  a  bustle  and  rustling  of  silks,  and  the  scent  of 
sweet  perfume  reached  even  Fanchette,  who  stood 
at  the  turn  of  the  stair;  and  at  last  Mademoiselle 
l*auline  de  la  Tour,  leaning  on  her  mother's  arm, 
came  forth  and  walked  slowly  down  the  stairs.  She 
was,  as  Fanchette  had  expected,  very  richly  dressed ; 
and  to  the  little  giil  in  the  dark  corner,  the  glossy 
satin,  and  delicate  lace  and  feathers,  and  flowers, 
and  gold,  and  peails  of  the  dresses  of  both  mother 
and  daughter,  made  quite  a  dazzle  before  her  eyes. 
She  had  never  seen  any  beautifully  dressed  ladies  so 
near  before,  and  it  reminded  her  of  the  queens  and 
princesses  she  had  read  of  in  story-books.  Madame 
de  la  Tour  was  so  stately  and  grand ;  and  yet  very 
grave — strangely  grave,  it  seemed  to  Fanchette,  for 
any  one  setting  out  for  such  a  pleasure  as  the  opera. 
And  Mademoiselle  Pauline  !  How  pretty  she  was, 
loo,  after  all!  How  lovely  her  complexion,  and 
how  rich  and  glossy  her  hair,  and  how  graceful 
her  slender  figure ;  and  yet  she,  too,  was  veiy  grave, 
and  had  no  gmile  on  her  lips ;  and  she  moved  so 
slowly  down  the  stairs,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if 


she  were  afi-aid  of  descending  those  steps,  down 
and  up  which  Fanchette  was  accustomed  to  trip  so 
lightly ;  and  her  eyes  were  bent  down— half  closed 
as  before — and  she  had  no  glance  for  any  one ;  no 
smile  or  look  of  recognition  for  Fanchette  as  she 
passed  her  by ;  and  then  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
after  she  had  gone  down  slowly,  step  by  step,  how 
carefully  they  all  helped  her  into  the  carriage,  and 
when  seated  in  it,  handed  to  her  her  bouquet  and 
handkerchief,  her  fan,  and  her  scent-bottle.  Alas ! 
poor  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  la  Tour !  What  had 
not  Fanchette  discovered  about  her,  as  she  eagerly 
watched  all  her  movements  with  clasped  hands — 
the  certainty  of  the  sad  fact  gradually  coming  to 
her  mind  ?  With  a  pang  of  mingled  surprise,  and 
sorrow,  and  tender  pity,  Fanchette  drew  a  deep 
breath,  as  she  perceived,  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  la  Tour  was 
bund! 

**  And  so,"  said  she  to  her  mother,  after  running 
up-stairs,  and  announcing  to  her,  with  breathlesi5 
consternation,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  the  dis- 
covery she  had  made — "and  so,  mamma,  while  I 
have  been  seeing  all  manner  of  beautiM  things, 
poor  mademoiselle  is  blind.  She  can  see  no 
flowers,  or  trees,  or  fountains,  or  the  blue  sky  and 
the  simshine;  she  cannot  even  see  her  mother's 
face !  Ah,  mamma  dear ! "  cried  Fanchette,  smiling 
at  her  mother  and  looking  up  into  her  fsuce, 
"  Don't  you  think,  dear  mamma,  that  when  I  say  my 
prayers  to-night  I  should  thank  the  good  God  for 
giving  me  sight,  and  pray  for  poor  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  de  la  Tour?" 
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SCEIPTURE    ENIGMA. 
The  town  his  pagan  wife  to  Solomon  Ircught. 
What  captain  in  the  camp  a  king  was  made  ? 
The  place  where  JoEei)h  bis  cruel  brethren  sought. 
The  third  well  dug  where  strife  at  last  was  stayed. 
'Whose  son  by  Zebul's  treachery  was  killed  ? 
What  simple  word  of  life  or  death  was  test  ? 
"Whose  son  Joab's  place  against  his  master  filled  ? 
The  judge  in  whose  days  Israel  had  no  rest. 
What  town  did  Solomon  build  in  the  waf?te? 
The  place  wherein  two  kings  a  navy  built. 
Whose  household  stuff  within  God's  house  was  placed  ? 
Who  shrank  aghast  from  his  own  future  guilt  ? 
What  house  in  horses  made  much  trade  with  Tyre '. 
What  tribute-gatherer  was  by  Israel  stoned? 
W^hat  prophet  slew  his  enemies  with  fire? 
The  place  where  God  the  power  of  prayer  owned  ? 
The  man  Sennacherib  to  Israel  sent? 
Besides    whose   threshing-floor  was  God's    plagua 

stayed  ? 
One  to  whom  Ahaz  altar-pattcms  s^ent. 
What  faithful  nurse  beneath  an  oak  was  laid  ? 

The  proud  of  heart  shall  surely  fall, 
The  humble  God  will  raise  ; 

Our  God  redsts  tho  proud,  and  will 
Surely  confound  tlicir  ways. 
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THE    RAGGED-SCHOOL    BOY. 


A  ItnYME  FOR  YOUNG  HEADERS. 


WAY  from  the  smoky  and  duaty  town, 

And  out  for  the  sweet  and  elastic  air ; 
To  hill,  to  forest,  to  dell,  to  down, 
Abroad  in  the  fresh,  and  the  free,  and 
the  fair ! 

The  long  train  glides  on  its  ironed  way. 
With  the  merry  freight  of  a  ragged-school ; 

The  clear  skies  promise  a  glorious  day. 
And  each  young  breast  is  of  gladness  full. 

The  tickets  they  grasp  in  their  veined,  thin  hands. 
Are  tickets  for  health,  and  sport,  and  joy ; 

And  so  they  think,  as  in  merry  bands 
Together  they  gambol,  girl  and  boy. 

They  climb  the  trees,  they  paddle  the  streams, 
They  roam  through  forest,  and  £eld,  and  lane, 

Till,  aU  too  early,  the  train  up-steams 
To  hurry  them  back  to  town  again. 


But  who  is  that  crying  ?     **  My  little  lass, 
Say,  what's  the  matter  that  gives  you  pain  ?** 

"  I've  lost  my  ticket — I  cannot  pass, 
And  oh,  I  shall  never  get  back  again ! " 

Then  up  spake  a  noble  Eagged-school  Boy — 
**  Here,  .take  my  ticket,  I'll  find  the  way  I" 

And  then,  not  heeding  her  thanks  and  joy, 
He  started  off  in  the  evening  grey. 

And  tramping  along  roads  gravelled  and  gritty. 
And  trudging  away  through  gloomy  lanes, 

By  the  midnight  chimes  he  reached  the  city, 
With  aching  ankles  and  throbbing  veins. 

One  lesson  thou  dost  to  us  impart, 

Thou  kingly  boy,  though  in  tatters  drost : — 
There  may  beat  a  noble  and  tender  heart 

Within  a  rude  and  ignoble  breast.  ft. 
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CHAPTER   L 

THE   HESS^GB. 

**  For  duty  U  bat  dooda  of  loveliness. 

And  truth  a  power  to  m&ke  the  spirit  ftw ; 
And  they  whose  self-forged  bonds  their  souls  repress, 
No  effort  shUU  arouse  from  slavery." 

Faov  TEC  OisiLur. 


M]  M 


HE  last  Sunday  in  September,  some  dozen 
years  ago,  was  oae  of  the  very  loveliest  of 
autumn  days,  when  the  parting  smile  of 
summer  lingered  tenderly  on  the  peaoeful 
fields^  and  flushed  the  woodlands  with  a 
golden  gleam,  that  promised  to  kindle 
rapidly  into  yet  rioher  splendour;  while  there  was  a 
pure,  fresh  breath  of  coolness  in  the  quiet  air,  most 
grateful  after  the  heat  of  the  harvest  days.  For  Aust- 
wioke  Chaoe  was  in  the  south  of  England,  about  sixty 
miles  from  London,  towards  the  Hampshire  ooast,  and 
the  harvest  for  that  year  was  over,  well  over,  in  that 
district.  The  afternoon  sunbeams  fell  softly  on  the 
stabble  fields^  and  along  the  slope  of  some  rich  meadows 
that  skirted  a  narrow  winding  river,  on  whose  opposite 
bank  there  was  an  extensive  flat  common,  or  chace  as  it 
was  called,  that  was  bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  stretch 
of  noble  woodland.  The  whole  scene,  in  its  quiet  rural 
and  sylvan  beauty,  being  improved  by  a  little  village 
green  and  groups  of  nestling  cottages  at  one  end  of  the 
chace,  and  in  the  foreground  of  the  other  extremity 
were  some  scattered  farmhouses  and  homesteads. 


The  church—Wicke  Church,  as,  by  the  abbreviations 
of  time,  it  was  called—was  close  to  the  village  green, 
and  also  close  to  the  old  house  of  the  time-honoured 
lords  of  the  manor  — the  Austwickes,  an  untitle  1 
bat  very  ancient  English  family,  whose  boast,  indeed, 
it  was,  that,  once  in  olden  times,  and  once  again  in 
more  modern  days,  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  of 
baronetage  had  been  offered  to,  and  declined  by,  their 
family. 

It  is  just  possible  that  pride,  rather  than  humility,  in 
both  cases  dictated  that  refusal  of  title  and  disunctioa  ; 
for,  without  going  into  records  of  the  past  history  of  tli  3 
owners  of  Austwioke  Chace,  it  is  certain  that  Honor!  i 
Austwicke,  a  maiden  lady  of  mature  age,  who  now,  fjr 
the  time  being,  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  old  mansion , 
had  no  lack  of  what  she  called  "  true  dignity,'*  and  what 
others  might  consider  overweening  family  pride,  for 
personal  and  relative  estimate  is  often  very  opposite  in 
such  matters.  Certun  it  was  that,  among  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  village  church  now  streaming  forth  from  its 
shadowy  aisles  and  ivy-mantled  porch  into  the  sweet 
calm  sunshine  that  bathed  the  fields  in  Sabbath  quiet, 
none  were  more  troubled  by  the  sermon  that  had  been 
preached  to  them  that  afternoon  than  the  before-named 
lady. 

The  preacher  was  a  young  man,  a  curate  only  recently 
appointed ;  the  incumbent  of  the  living  being  an  invalid, 
whose  infirmities,  of  late  years,  had  necessitated  hU 
residing  at  Harrogate.    Mr.  Nugent,  the  curate,  wjtJ  a 
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tnild,  reserved  young  man,  rather  liked  by  the  farmers 
^ud  people  of  Austwicke  Cbax^o,  and  by  no  means  dis- 
liked by  Miss  Honor,  as  the  lady  of  the  Austwicke 
family  was  generally  called,  for  she  had  ascertained  from 
inquiries  that  Mr.  Nugent,  though  poor,  was  "well 
connected,''  and  she  had  concluded  his  principles  were 
«11  that  could  be  desired  in  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
and  refined  feelings.  But  the  sermon  of  this  afternoon 
was  on  humility,  and  instead  of  being  soothing  and 
■suitable  to  her  notions  of  the  claims  of  station  and  the 
authority  of  rank,  was  against  pride— especially  family 
pride. 

She  marched  through  the  private  wicket  gate  out  of  the 
churchyard  into  the  grounds  of  Chace  Hall  with  a  step 
so  firm,  and  a  mien  so  erect,  that  it  might  be  called 
<iefiant.  Turning  for  a  moment  to  look  back  towards  the 
church,  she  saw  Mr.  Nugent  coming  towards  her,  and 
answered  his  bow  by  a  curtsey  at  once  so  stately  and  so 
^distant  that  it  forbade  any  further  approach;  indeed, 
9he  at  the  same  time  locked  the  wicket  gate  with  her 
<own  pass-key,  and  went  on  by  a  path  through  the 
shrubbery,  feeling,  it  must  be  owned,  no  pleasure  in  the 
tranquillity  of  Nature,  no  soothing  m  its  beauty. 

Just  then  the  soft  blue  sky,  the  slanting  beams  of  the 
westering  sun,  that  sent  broad  shafts  of  gold  through  the 
interlacing  boughs  of  the  shrubbery,  was  all  unnoticed 
by  her.  A  sense  of  offended  dignity  shut  out  all  other 
sensations  but  that  of  haughty  anger.  As  she  came  to 
*the  wide  lawn  that  spread  before  the  old  hall,  she  stood 
still  an  instant  and  looked  at  it  intently.  It  was  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  building,  with  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  merit :  a  long,  irregular-gabled  front,  with 
incongruous  but  convenient  modem  windows  to  the 
lower  rooms ;  an  ivy-covered  turret  at  the  far  or  west 
end,  under  which  was  the  principal  entrance,  long  un- 
used, and  now  completely  overgrown  by  a  luxuriant 
Virginia  creeper  that,  in  its  autumnal  garb  of  *brilliant 
crimtion,  hung  flaunting  over  the  dark  green  ivy  like 
trailing  blood-red  banners.  At  the  end  of  the  building 
next  to  Miss  Honor  was  the  east  porch,  an  old  oaken 
•doorway  that  led  into  the  east  wing,  the  only  part  of 
the  house  at  present  occupied.  A  belt  of  thick  plantation 
.and  shrubs  completely  encircled  the  wide  lawn — or,  as 
Miss  Honor  called  it,  "  the  croft ; "  but  through  some 
spaces  skilfully  left  in  the  woodland  there  were  peeps  of 
the  Chace  beyond,  the  shining  little  river  that  girdled 
it,  and  the  upland  fields  and  farms  stretching  away  in 
the  distance. 

"  It  is  a  place  to  love,  ay,  and  to  be  proud  of,"  said 
the  lady,  as  she  scanned  the  house  rather  than  the 
surroundings ;  adding,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  she 
heaved  a  troubled  sigh,  "  and  yet  they  do  not  value  it — 
not  as  they  should,  not  as  I,  in  their  place,  would.  Why 
-did  not  my  brother  Edmund  stay  here,  and  improve  the 
prc^erty  and  keep  up  the  family  influence  ?  He  might 
have  been  alive  now,  and  have  prevented— ay,  pre- 
Tented— as  became  his  name,  the  growth  of  such 
opinions  as  I  have  heard  this  afternoon.  *  Blessed  are 
the  meek ! '  Of  course,  that  is  Holy  Scripture,  and  true; 
but  it  surely  means  teach  the  poor  to  be  humble ;  but 
as  to  talking  about  pride  so  pointedly,  as  if  to  me,  it's 
^heer  nonsense,  or  worse."  ' 


She  untied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  as  she  talked  to 
herself,  and  in  an  absent  way  took  it  off  and  hung  it  on 
her  arm,  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  thick  mossy  turf 
before  the  house.  In  her  way  she  was  quite  as  remark- 
able looking  as  the  old  hall  itself.  Her  features  were 
well  cut  and  fine,  but  must  have  been  always  rather  too 
strongly  marked  for  female  beauty.  Now  that  she  was 
something  past  her  fortieth  year,  her  high  nose,  lofty 
but  narrow  forehead,  arched  brows  that  nearly  met, 
tremulous,  irresolute  mouth,  and  perfectly  pale  com- 
plexion, gave  her  a  distinguished  and  anxious,  yet 
somewhat  forbidding,  or  perhaps  unapproachable  look. 
And  yet  there  was  kindness  enough  in  her  clear,  dark- 
grey,  restless  eyes  to  compensate  for  the  frigid  hauteur 
of  the  face.  But  she  had  a  languid  way  of  drooping  her 
eyelids  that  prevented  most  observers  Arom  noticing 
their  usual  benevolent  expression.  If,  indeed,  such  an 
observer  had  chanced  to  see  her  angry,  then  the  flash 
and  gleam  that  made  her  eyes  glow  like  two  wells  of 
quivering  light,  would  not  soon  be  forgotten.  For  the 
rest,  her  person  was  spare  and  of  middle  height,  though 
the  erect  way  in  which  she  carried  her  head  made  her 
appear  much  taller  than  she  really  was.  ller  dress  of 
steel-grey  silk,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  suited  her  face 
and*form,  and  in  particular  harmonised  with  her  par- 
tially faded  hair,  which,  yet  thick  and  abundant,  was 
pinned  up  on  each  side  of  her  head  in  the  stiff  curls  that 
had  been  in  fashion  in  her  early  womanhood. 

She  was  still  musing,  when  the  Sabbath  silence  of  the 
day  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  galloping 
along  the  hard  chalk  rood  at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  There 
was  such  unmistakable  speed  in  the  sound,  that  Miss 
Honor  Austwicke,  with  a  startled  pause,  turned  her 
head  to  listen  if  the  horseman  were  merely  passing  or 
coming  to  the  hall.  The  loud  clangour  of  the  bell  at 
the  stable  entrance  announced  some  messenger,  whose 
tidings  were  of  sufficient  import  to  warrant  his  making 
the  whole  household  hear.  With  her  steps  a  little 
quickened,  the  lady  walked  at  once  towards  the  house, 
and  without  waiting  to  go  into  the  east  porch,  turned 
the  fastening  of  a  side  window  that  led  into  a  little 
drawing-room  overlooking  a  small  flower  garden.  It 
was  her  own  special  part  of  the  house,  where,  if  she 
were  wanted,  the  servants  would  immediately  seek  her. 
Whether  it  was  part  of  Miss  Honor's  creed  not  to 
allow  herself  to  manifest  curiosity  or  surprise,  the  fact 
is  certain  that  she  sat  herself  quietly  down  in  her 
usual  chair,  and,  taking  up  a  book  from  the  table,  began 
reading  just  as  an  old  man  servant,  with  a  head  as 
white  as  the  silver  salver  he  held  in  his  hand,  ap- 
proached her  with  a  letter;  and,  presenting  it  to  her, 
lingered  a  moment  after  she  took  it,  with  an  anxious 
look  on  his  face. 

The  letter,  though  addressed  to  Miss  Austwicke,  was 

evidently  in  a  handwriting  unknown  to  that  lady,  for 

she  turned  it  about  in  her  hands  a  moment  or  two 

inquiringly  before  opening  it>  then,  leisurely  unfastening 

j  the  envelope,  the  prmted  words,  "Koyal  Sturgeon  Hotel, 

!  Southampton,*'  ^^^^  ^^^  S^^»  &^  the  light  began  to  leap 

I  put  of  her  cj^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  words — 

J     Ma]>a3(      .  |rentlc>^^t  irhose  card  Is  enclosedf  lies  dangrerously 
ill  at  tliig'^^^^    In  answer  to  Inquiries  made  of  him  about  lii^ 


hoti««' 


( 
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IViends,  he  requested  that  yoa  might  bo  written  to,  to  oome  to  him 
withoot  delAy.-— I  am,  madain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ralph  Uobbins, 

Lsmdlord. 
P.9.  Dr.  Blasle  considers  the  case  very  serioas. 

In  opening  the  letter  the  card  enclosed  had  dropped 
to  the  ground.  The  old  servant,  more  alertly  than 
might  have  been  expected,  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  eyeing 
it  all  the  more  eagerly  that  his  eyes,  unaided  by  glasses, 
'Could  not  read  it.  His  mistress  took  it  from  him,  and 
laying  her  disengaged  hand  on  her  side,  as  if  to  still  a 
throb  that  shook  her,  read  aloud,  with  forced  calmness, 
the  name,  '*  Captain  Wilfred  Austwicke ;  **  adding,  as  if 
unconsciously,  "  My  brother— my  brother  Wilfred  in 
England !  ill,  at  Southampton !  "^ 

"Master  Wilfred  come  home  from  India,  and  no 
word  sent !  "  burst  involuntarily  from  the  old  serving 
man,  who  immediately  apologised—"  I  ask  your  pardon, 
Miss  Honor— madam — I  humbly  ask  your  pardon.  I'm 
getting  a  bit  old,  and  I  didn't  expect  to  see  Master 
Wilfred  no  more.** 

Miss  Honor  bent  her  head  condescendingly  to  the 
aged  butler.  Her  pale  face  was  a  shade  paler  for  the 
tidings  that  had  come  thus  suddenly,  and  there  was  a 
tremor  in  her  voice  as  she  said — 

"  Yes,  Gubbins,  you  are  old  enough  to  know  that 
*  Master  Wilfred '  is  now  a  foolish  expression  as  applied 
to  my  brother.  Captain  Austwicke,  and  also  you  must  re- 
member that  he  is  very  sudden  in  his  decisions.  However, 
his  illness  is  the  chief  thing.    Who  brought  this  letter  ?" 

*^  A  man  o'  horseback.  Miss  Honor.  He  hev  rid  post 
haste  from  the  '  Boyal  Sturgeon,'  Southampton — a  full 
twenty  mile.  I  make  bold,  I  know,  a  speaking  on  'em, 
but  it  seems  but  yesterday  all  three  on  'em  was  boys  here. 
And  now  one  on  *em  has  gone,  and  the  two  that's  left 
is  getting  to  be  middle-aged  men— gentlemen,  I  mean." 

**  Send  Martin  to  me,  and  order  the  carriage ;  I  shall 
go  at  once  to  Southampton,  Gubbins,"  interposed  Miss 
Honor,  waving  her  hand  in  dismissal  of  the  old  man, 
who,  bowing  as  he  left,  yet  kept  muttering  to  himself 
along'  the  passage  to  the  offices,  "  All  boys,  like  as 
twere  yesterday,  the  three,  and  now  on'y  two  left,  and 
one  ill— like  to  die,  maybe— at  Southampton.  Come 
home  all  of  a  heat,  jest  like  his  old  ways.  Oh,  he  jest 
was  a  bright  'un ;  and  for  quickness,  such  a  highflyer  he 
was  !  Here,  Martin,  go  to  your  mistress ;  she  wants  you 
to  pack  up  quick.  Po  you  hear,  all  of  you  ?  Jem  and 
Bob,  where  are  3'ou  ? "  Calling  and  coughing  at 
intervals,  the  old  man  bustled  away  towards  the  stables, 
giving "  orders,  and  recalling,  meanwhile,  recollections 
which  evidently  showed  that  "  Master  Wilfred,"  as  he 
called  him,  was  the  favourite  of  the  three  sons  of  the 
household  in  the  old  servant's  estimation. 

The  bustle  of  the  domestics  that  soon  filled  the 
usually  orderly  dwelling,  contrasted  with  the  enforced 
calmness  that  was  maintained  by  the  lady  up-stairs  in 
making  her  preparations. 

Her  waiting-woman,  Martin,  brought  up  a  cup  of 
strong  tea,  and  implored  her  mistress  to  take  it,  allege 
ing,  with  truth,  that  as  Miss  Honor  had  not  dined,  she 
would  be  faint  for  want  before  reaching  her  destination. 
The  lady  yielded  to  her  servant's  entreaties,  feeling  in 
icality,   notwithstanding   her   apparent  calmness,  too 


anxious  and  surprised  by  this  sudden  summons  to  the 
bed-side  of  a  brother  who,  half  an  hour  ago,  she  had 
thought  was  in  India,  to  take  any  precautions  for  her 
own  comfort.  As,  however,  she  concluded  that  the 
removal  of  the  invalid  from  his  present  quarters  would 
be  possible,  perhaps,  without  further  delay,  she  did  not 
fail  to  remind  Martin,  who  was  to  accompany  her 
mistress,  to  take  plenty  of  such  cloaks  and  wraps  for  the 
use  of  the  sick  man  as  Indian  luggage  would  not  be 
likely  to  contain ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  message.  Miss  Honoria 
Austwicke  and  her  maid  were  seated  in  the  large,  old- 
fashioned  travelling  carriage,  and  journeying  on,  behind 
two  heavy  grey  coach  horses,  at  a  pace  that,  however 
respectable  on  that  cross  country  route,  was  certainly 
far  more  dignified  than  swift.  It  is  true  that,  by  a  seven 
miles'  drive  to  a  railway  station,  the  lady  could  have 
gone  the  remaining  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  half  an 
hour ;  but  she  preferred  going  as  her  family  had  done, 
before  the  fiery  horse  was  harnessed  to  the  iron  car ;  and 
therefore  it  was  quite  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the 
Austwicke  carriage  and  its  smoking  steeds  rattled  under 
the  bar  of  the  High  Street,  and  reached  the  portico  of 
the  **  Boyal  Sturgeon  Hotel,"  Southampton. 

A  knot  of  people  were  waiting  about  tho  hall,  and  at  a 
little  corner  eyelet  window  on  the  staircase,  used,  no 
doubt,  for  observation,  there  was  a  white  square  face,  fixed 
in  a  stony  stare  at  Miss  Austwicke,  as,  assisted  by  her 
servants,  she  alighted. 

CHAPTER     II. 

A  PBOHISE. 
"  The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 

Had  something  strange,  I  conld  but  mark  ; 
The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  moumf  ol  rostling  In  the  dork.  '*  Losxspuxow. 

As  Miss  Austwicke  was  shown  up-stairs  to  a  drawing, 
room  on  the  first-floor  of  the  hotel,  and  her  maid  was 
assisting  her  to  take  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  there  was  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  a  little  bald-headed,  glossy  gentle- 
man came  into  the  room  with  a  brisk  but  very  quiet 
step,  and  making  a  low  bow,  in  a  formal,  serious  manner 
somewhat  at  variance  with  his  bright  quick  eyes  and 
shining  face,  said,  "  I  have  the  honour,  I  believe,  of 
speaking  to  Miss  Austwicke,  of  the  Chace  ?  " 

The  lady  bowed  in  assent. 

**  Ah,  yes— just  so ;  and  I  regrtt  to  say  our  -invalid — 
Captain  Austwicke,  I  think,  is  it  not  ?— is  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state— very  unsatisfactory." 

"  Can  I  see  him,  sir— Dr.  Bissle,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes,  madam;  Bissle  — yes,  assuredly,  my  dear 
madam — assuredly,  you  can  see  him.  The  fact  is,  Cap- 
tain Austwicke  is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  as  amenable  to 
medical  authority  as  I  could  wish.  Cerebral  excitement 
— nervous  irritation.  But  better,  far  better,  than  when 
I  was  called  in  on  his  arrival  h^re  yesterday." 

"  Indeed !  then  he  came  yesterday  ?" 

"  Landed — or,  I  should  say,  brought  on  shore,  from 
Sir  Gwithen  Pentreal's  yacht— a  wonderful  fast  sailer— in 
which,  it  seems,  he  made  the  voyage  from  Falmouth, 
where  an  accident  of  some  kind  to  her  gear  has  detained 
for  a  few  days,  the— dear  me  !  I  forget^her  name— tho 
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East  Indinmau  that  he  came  home  in.  Sir  Gwithen  it  was 
uho  sent  for  me  to  attend  Captain  Austwicke,  but  could 
not  himself  stay,  for  he  was  bound  to  Cherbourg  or 
the  Channel  Islands,  to  fetch  Lady  Pentreal." 

"And  my  brother, then, is  ill?"  said  Miss  Austwicke, 
in  order  to  bring  the  rather  pompous  and  prosy  doctor 
to  the  subject  that  was  more  important  to  her  than  the 
mere  narrative  of  how  her  brother  had  come  home. 

"  Unhappily— yes.  A  fit,  it  seems,  had  prostrated  him 
before  he  was  landed.  He  was  making  an  attempt,  a 
most  injudicious  attempt,  to  travel  farther— to  Austwicke 
Chace— or,  I  rather  think,  some  much  more  distant 
pla<je  than  that,  by  what  he  said— and  notwithstanding 
my  dissuasions,  when  another  and  worse  attack  pros- 
trated him.  He  was  unconscious  during  the  night  and 
part  of  this  morning.  I  was  not  absolutely  certain  that 
he  was  of  our  Hampshire  Austwickes,  or  I  might,  on 
my  own  responsibility,  have  sent  to  you,  madam.  But 
this  afternoon  he  attempted  to  write— a  very  undesirable 
thing  in  his  state — and,  as  it  proved,  beyond  his  strength; 
but  I  understand  he  ordered  you  to  be  sent  for,  and, 
I  must  add,  declined— but  that  is,  no  doubt,  part  of  the 
malady  he  suffers  from— declined  to  consult  me  further, 
or  to  take  his  medicines :  a  very  common  sympton  in 
some  cBsea" 

"  I  make  no  doubt,  sir,  your  attention  to  my  brother 
lays  his  family  under  great  obligation,"  said  Miss  Aust- 
wicke, in  her  loftiest  manner;  "  but  I  feel  every  moment 
an  age  until  I  see  him." 

The  landlady,  Mrs.  Hobbins,  at  this  juncture  entered 
the  room,  saying,  *  If  you  please,  ma'am,  the  gentleman 
is  calling  for  you.*' 

Miss  Austwicke,  who  had  been  standing  while  the 
doctor  spoke,  immediately  followed  Mrs.  Hobbins, 
Martin  preparing  to  accompany  her ;  but  the  lady  said 
decidedly,  *'  I  will  see  my  brother  alone."  And  after 
crossing  a  lobby,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  door- 
way of  a  large  chamber,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single 
candle,  she  looked  within  searchingly,  and  then  entered, 
shutting  the  door  with  all  womanly  tact,  so  ss  to  make 
no  noiiie,  and,  with  quiet  footsteps,  walked  across  the 
chamber  to  the  bed-side.  The  gloom  was  so  great  she 
could  only  see  the  dim  outline  of  the  dark  face  that 
rested  on  the  pillow.  A  laboured,  ominous  breathing 
fell  distinctly  on  her  ear,  and  told  her  more  than  her 
eye  could  of  the  invalid's  desperate  state.  She  stood 
motionless  for  som*  minutes  at  his  bed-side,  unable  to 
speak  a  word ;  and  as  her  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  subdued  light,  could  disoem  that  restless  hands, 
wasted  to  the  bone,  were  twitching  at  the  coverlet  on 
which  they  lay ;  and  that  the  sunk,  yet  regular  features, 
whose  form  she  recognised  with  amazement  that  so 
much  could  change,  |ind  y^  identity  remain,  were  work- 
ing nervously  in  what  seemed  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
agony.    The  invalid  was  the  first  to  speak : — 

"  Will  she  never  come  ?    They  ^id  she  was  here." 

"I  am  here,  Wilfred;  I  am  here^  fbiother — dear 
brother."  , 

She  bent  over  the  bed,  and  took  one  of  his  hands 
as  she  faltered  out,  hesitatingly,  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence. 

'Ikar  brother!"  said  the  sick  man,  repeating  her 


words  in  a  moaning  tone,  and  turning  on  his  pillow 
in  the  direction  of  her  voice— "dear  brother !  I  don't 
know.  Honor,  that  I  have  been  dear  to  you ;  or  that 
any  one  of  us  but  Edmund  ever  was  dear  to  you ;  and 
he  was  the  heir  of  Austwicke.  There  never  was  much 
love  among  us — never  enough,  I  now  think,  Honor.'* 

He  paused,  and  reaching  out  his  wasted  and  buminp; 
hands,  and  gripping  hers,  which  had  tightly  clasped  hid 
fingers,  he  added,  "  Yet  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  if  a 
miserable  and  dying  man  can  be  glad  at  anything." 

"  No,  no,  Wilfred,  neither  miserable  nor  dying,"  she 
interposed.  As  she  spoke,  his  hold  on  her  hand 
tightened  until  it  was  so  painful  that  the  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes. 

"Dying,  I  say — and  miserable.  No  need  of  many 
words.  There  "—releasing  her  hand  suddenly,  as  if 
just  conscious  that  he  might  be  hurting  her — "there, 
sit  down ;  give  me  that  drink,"  pointing  to  a  glass  on 
a  little  marble  table  near  the  bed. 

Miss  Austwicke  looked  a  moment  at  the  goblet  con- 
taining a  liquid,  whose  pungent  odour  revealed  the 
presence  of  some  strong  stimulant ;  and  said  as  she  gave 
it— "Did  Dr.  Bissle  prescribe  this  ?" 

"  I  want  none  of  Dr.  Bissle's  prescriptions.  Doctors, 
indeed  !    I'm  past  their  tinkering." 

"Brother,  do  be " 

"There,  Honor— don't  worry  me  or  yourself" — 
drinking,  and  drawing  a  gasping  breath  after  it.  "  There 
that'll  give  me  a  fillip.  I — I— want  to  tell  you— 
.something— something  of  importance,  that  must  be  told. 
Honor." 

"  Not  now,  Wilfred ;  you  will  fatigue  yourself. 
To-morrow  will  do,  or  when  you  get  home— not  now." 

"  To-morrow— home !  You  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  those  words  to  me.  Eaise  me  up,  sister— raise  me  up, 
and  hear  me,  I  say,  if  I  can  manage  to  speak.  It  must 
and  shall  be  told." 

She  did  as  he  requested,  and  piled  up  the  pillows  so 
as  to  raise  his  head  nearly  on  a  level  with  her  own  face. 
As  she  drew  a  chair  and  sat  down,  a  feeble  ray  of  the 
candle  fell  across  her  shoulder  on  to  the  face  of  her 
brother.  The  curtains  along  the  other  side  and  the 
foot  of  the  bed  were  drawn,  and  thus  closed  in  to  the 
smallest  space  the  scene  that  the  gleam  of  light  revealed. 
It  was  vain  for  Miss  Austwicke  to  delude  herself  with 
hope,  as  she  now  scrutinised  her  brother's  features. 
There  was  the  unmistakable  moulding  of  the  hand  of 
death  in  the  face,  brow,  and  pinched  nose  and  mouth. 
She  was  so  suddenly  impressed  with  this,  that  she  had 
some  difiiculty  to  control  her  impulse  to  call  for  help. 
But  something  in  the  eager  gaze  of  the  glassy  eyes  held 
her  mute  and  spell-bound. 

"  Get  my  pocket-book ;  it's  under  my  pillow.  Open  it. 
There^s  a  letter— not  that:  no,  a  sealed  letter— yes, 
that's  it.    Lay  it  down  a  moment." 

Following  his  directions,  she  had  taken  from  among 
some  loose  papers  and  memoranda  in  his  pocket-book 
a  worn  and  soiled  blank  envelope,  sealed  with  the  Aust- 
wicke crest,  and  the  initials  "W.  A."  underneath  it. 
She  laid  this  within  his  reach  on  the  bedclothes,  silently 
resumed  her  seat,  and  awaited  his  communication. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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'  The  smith  stopped  short  iu  Lis  throat  sa  the  light  fell  on  the  face  of  the  btranger." 


TURNED     TO     THE    WALL. 

BY  JOHN  FRANCIS  WALLER. 

CHAPTER  I. -The  Smithy.  |  England.     Out  upon  the  still,   sharp,   frosty   air 

CLING,  clang !   cling,  clang !      *Tis    a  winter's  i  rings  the  beat  of  the  smith's  hammer,  chiming 
night,  fn  the  month  of  January,   well-nigh  f  pleasant  music  that  shapes  itself  into  song,  as  it  did 
half  a  century  ago,  in  a  central  county  of  meny  in  the  days  of  our  first  George  to  the  ear  of  Handd, 
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when  he  fixed  the  sounds  into  a  melody  and  made 
them  immortal.  Out,  too,  upon  the  blackness  of 
the  dai'k,  cold  sky,  flashes  the  mddy  glow  of  spark- 
ling light  through  the  open  window  of  the  smithy, 
flooding  into  the  night  in  a  shaiply-deflned  stream, 
with  its  banks  of  gloom  bounding  it  at  either  side — 
one  of  those  pictures  which  old  masters  loyed  to 
paint  for  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  How  grate- 
fully comes  the  sense  of  warmth  and  comfort  from 
within  to  him  who  stands  outside  in  the  chilly  air! 
some  belated  villager  making  his  way  homewards ; 
some  wanderer  that  knows  not  whare  to  rest,  and 
hails  the  friendly  blaze  where  he  may  And  heat  and 
shelter.  One  such  stands  there  now,  and  gazes 
upon  the  bright  interior.  There  is  but  one  person 
within — a  tall,  large-boned,  athletic  man ;  his  coat 
is  off,  and  his  shirt-sleeves,  tucked  up  to  the 
shoulders,  display  the  toil-developed  musdes  of  his 
hairy  arms.  The  roar  &om  the  nozzle  of  his 
bellows  has  just  subsided,  and  the  smith,  hammer 
in  one  hand  and  tongs  in  the  other,  plucks  £:om 
the  Are  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron,  lays  it  on  the  anvil, 
and  down  comes  the  heavy  hammer,  making  the 
sparks  fly  all  around  him.  Clingy  dang  I  ding, 
dang  !  and  the  merry  sounds  ring  out  like  a  hymn 
of  labour.  And  a  nobler  subject  for  a  hymn  to  God 
never  waiTued  an  English  heart!  There  are  the 
two  genii  of  the  lamp  of  England*s  glory — grim, 
and  swart,  and  hard,  yet  submissive  and  pliant  to 
the  hand  of  toil — ^Iron  and  Coal.  Men  of  England, 
let  us  bless  God  who  gave  us— not  the  olive  and  the 
vine  of  Southern  Europe,  nor  the  diamonds  of 
Golconda,  nor  the  pearls  of  Arabia,  nor  the  gold- 
fields  of  Australia ;  but  the  ironstone  and  the  coal- 
field— precious  gifts,  by  which  the  brain  of  Science 
and  the  hand  of  Art  have  wrought  out  a  nation's 
wealth  and  power. 

The  man  paused  at  last,  thrust  the  bar  into  the 
trough,  where  it  hissed  and  sent  up  a  white  steam, 
and  wiped  his  brow  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  At 
this  moment  the  spectator  outside  opened  the  door 
of  the  smithy.  Before  he  could  enter,  the  smith's 
voice  assailed  him — "  Hallo !  Dickon,  where  hast 
been  this  hour  ba«k  ?  Plague  on  thee  for  an  idle 
vaxlet;  I'll  be  sworn  thee'st  been  at  every  ale- 
house between  this  and  the  market-cross.  I'm  half- 
minded  to  give  thee  a  taste  of  something  stronger 
than " 

The  smith  stopped  short  in  his  threat  as  the  light 
fell  on  the  face  of  the  stranger. 

"  Eaith,  I  thought  you  were  my  'prentice,  Dickon 
Grimes.  I  sent  the  fellow,  an  hour  since,  for  steel, 
into  the  village  hard  by,  and  I  suppose  he's  been 
diinking.     But  you  aint  Dickon,  I  see." 

"  No,  I'm  not"." 

**  So  much  the  better  for  you*  Who  are  you? 
What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  a  guide  to  the  village." 

"  Well,  I  can't  leave  my  work  just  now ;  but  if 


you  wait  till  I  finish  this  job  for  the  squire,  I'll  put 
you  on  your  road.  I  shouldn't  be  long  if  I  had 
any  one  to  help  me.    Can  you  handle  a  sledge  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know— I'll  try." 

The  stranger  took  off  his  coat,  turned  up  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  prepared  for  work.  He  was  a 
young  man  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  weU-built 
and  light ;  but  the  white,  though  nervous,  arm  did 
not  tell  of  much  hard  labour.  The  smith  blew  up 
the  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments  another  heated  bar 
was  on  the  anvil,  and  so  the  two  went  heartily  to 
work. 

"  You'll  do  well  enough,"  said  the  smith,  as  they 
stopped,  flinging  the  bar  into  the  trough.  **  Where 
do  you  come  from  ?" 

**  From  a  long  way  off." 

"You'll  be  a  Comishman  by  your  voice." 

"  No,  I'm  from  the  North-country." 

"Yorkshire,  belike?" 

"  No ;  up  near  the  borders." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  the  village,  if  you'll  show  me  the  way." 

The  smith  was  no  fool,  but  he  saw  ho  had  met 
his  match.    So  he  gave  it  up,  and  replied — 

"  Well,  when  these  two  bars  are  put  in  the  gate, 
my  work  will  be  done.  Come,  lend  me  a  hand  once 
more,  and  then  I'm  at  your  service. 

"  Now,  good  fellow,"  said  the  smith,  when  they 
had  finished,  "put  on  your  coat,  and  come  with  me 
into  the  house.  The  good  wife  will  have  something 
comfortable,  I'U  warrant  you.'* 

"  With  all  my  heart !  "  was  the  ready  response. 

The  smith  led  the  way  across  a  little  plat  of  grass, 
fenced  in  with  paling,  to  the  door  of  a  snug  cottage, 
and  they  entered.  A  smart  little  matron  stood  by 
the  fire,  cooking,  and  turned  round  to  give  her 
husband  a  smiling  welcome. 

"  Doll,  my  lass,  here's  a  new  'prentice.  Dickon 
has  turned  gentleman,  and  gone  off  to  get  drunk. 
Sit  down,  sit  down,  my  lad  1" 

Little  Dorothy  Meadowes  looked  up  at  the  new- 
comer, and  she  eaw  with  the' tail  of  her  eye  that 
he  wasn't  just  the  stuff  that  blacksmiths  are  made 
of,  and  then  she  smiled  and  blushed  like  a  little 
coquette,  as  she  was,  and  bid  him  welcome. 

And  so  they  sat  down  to  supper.  The  smith  fell 
upon  his  trencher  manfully — 'twas  a  labour  of  love. 
The  sti-anger  ate  more  sparingly;  and  when  the 
host,  after  a  hearty  puU  at.  the  tankard,  pushed  it 
to  his  guest,  the  latter  turned  to  his  hostess  and 
said,  "Fair  Mistress  Dorothy,  I  diink  to  your 
health  and  our  bettor  acquaintance."  ^Vhereat 
Dorothy  smiled  and  blushed  again,  and  John  Mea- 
dowes broke  out  into  a  roar,  thinking,  good  soul, 
that  he  had  hoaxed  his  wife  about  the  new  'prentice ; 
but  he  hadn't,  though.  After  a  little  the  man  grow 
thoughtful,  and,  seeming  to  forget  where  he  was, 
began  to  hum  slowly  a  sweet  wilcU  air.  The 
woman  looked  keenly  at  him,  and  then  said  to  her 
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liuBband,  "  Jolm,  you  were  late  at  work  to-night; 
something  more  will  do  you  no  harm;  but  you 
must  go  and  draw  it  for  yourself,  for  you  know  I*m 
4L  Kttle  weakly  just  now." 

The  big  smiUi  looked  at  his  little  wife  tenderly, 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  '  As  he  returned,  he  saw 
Dorothy  withdrawing  her  hand  from  the  stianger's, 
who  was  speaking  to  her  in  a  low,  earnest  voice. 

**  Hollo ! — I  say !  Hands  off  there,  my  fine  fellow 
— ^that's  work  I  want  nobody  to  help  me  with.  It 
€eem8  to  come  easier  to  you  than  sledging  iron." 

"Nay,  nay,  John!"  said  little  Dorothy.  "What! 
jealous  because  a  young  man  is  civil  to  your  wife ! " 
:and  she  ran  over  and  took  the  two  dark,  homy 
hands  of  her  husband  in  her  own,  and  looked  up 
with  a  long,  clear,  innocent  gaze  into  his  eyes,  till 
the  gloom  fled  out  of  them. 

"  Well,  well,  get  thee  away,  lass !  I  suppose  it's 
only  his  North-countiy  manners. 

"  And  now,  friend,  Fm  ready  for  th©  road." 

**  But  mind  you  don't  go  into  the  *  Blue  Boar,' 
John.    Promise  me." 

"Well,  I  promise  thee,  Doll — ^there's  my  pledge! " 
4ind  the  smith  kissed  the  red  lips  of  his  little  wife. 

The  two  men  went  out  into  the  dark  night,  and 
left  little  Dorothy  Meadowes  alone.  When  the  door 
ivas  closed,  she  sat  down,  put  her  head  between  her 
liands,  and  had  a  hearty  fit  of  crying. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  "BLUE  boar"  OF  BEOKELEIGH. 

If  you  were  let  down  from  a  balloon  upon  the 
.green  of  Brokeleigh,  you  would  know  at  a  glance 
that  you  were  in  an  English  village.  Warm 
^rick  houses,  with  their  red-tiled  roofs  and  ttim 
gardens  in  front,  surrounded  three  sides  of  the 
neat,  grassy  plot  of  some  two  acres,  enclosed  with 
w^ooden  palings  painted  white ;  the  fourth  side  was 
•open  to  the  river,  near  the  bank  of  which  rose  a 
long,  high  mass  of  stone  building  perforated  with 
innumerable  windows :  unmistakably  English  was 
this  busy  hive  of  hu^an  labour — a  cotton  milL 
But  if  you  could  have  any  doubt  of  your  where- 
■abouts,  turn  to  your  right,  and  walk  along  the 
village  street  till  you  come  to  the  cross,  and  look 
■about  you.  There  is  the  market-house,  a  heavy, 
imsightly,  square  building,  of  dark  stone.  A 
•colonnade  of  pillars  support  circular  arches  all 
^around,  giving  entrance  to  the  ground  floor,  where 
41  market  was  held  weekly,  and  sustaining  the 
upper  storey,  which  discharged,  in  turn,  the  duties 
-of  a  town  hall,  a  court  of  justice,  and  an  assembly 
room.  A  low,  square  tower  rose  from  the  centre 
'Of  the  roof,  surmounted  by  a  vane  in  the  simili- 
tude of  a  cock,  of  so  conservative  and  unbending 
a  disposition,  that  he  scorned  to  be  influenced  by 
any  atmospheric  changes,  and  didn't  care  a  bean 
what  way  the  wind  blew — tho  parish  church,  and 


the  parish  stocks,  and  the  thoroughly  English  inn 
completed  the  picture. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  redly  through  the 
frosty  fog,  as  Dorothy  Meadowes  walked  at  the 
top  of  her  speed  across  the  common.  On  she 
pressed  to  the  town,  and  up  the  High  Street,  till 
she  came  to  the  market-cross,  and  stood  opposite 
the  "  Blue  Boar."  From  a  pole  that  projected  out 
of  the  wooden  balcony  of  that  ancient  fabric, 
swung  a  square  sign-board,  whereon  was  depicted 
the  animal  that  gave  its  name  to  the  principal  inn 
of  Brokeleigh.  That  rampant  and  grisly  beast 
had  been  standing — nobody  knows  for  how  many 
generations— on  his  hind  legs,  defiant  alike  of  tho 
laws  of  gravity  and  the  endurance  of  muscle,  with 
golden  tusks,  bright  cobalt  body,  and  bristliu*^ 
mane;  and  round  his  neok  a  golden  chain  that 
trailed  away  in  all  manner  of  impossible  curves  to 
the  ground.  In  passed  little  Dorothy,  heedless  of 
the  grim  old  porker  over  her  head,  stealthily,  as  if 
to  avoid  observation.  This  was  not  to  be  :  a  cheery 
voice  from  the  bar  saluted  her. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Meadowes;  you  aint 
going  to  pass  an  old  friend  without  a  word  with 
him,  sure  ?  'Tis  an  age  since  I  saw  you,  and  you 
look  as  blooming  as  ever." 

Dorothy  turned  round  to  where  burly  Abel 
Dobbs  sat,  framed  and  glazed,  within  the  bar. 

*<  Ah,  Mr.  Dobbs,  good  morning.  I  didn't  expect 
to  see  you  so  early ;  and  how  is  your  missus  ?  " 

Abel  made  a  wry  face.  "  Oh,  lively ;  scrubbing 
and  washing,  and  turning  the  house  inside-out. 
We  shall  have  a  plaguy  stirring  lifo  of  it,  I'm 
thinking." 

"  Well,  I'll  just  run  in  and  see  her." 

'*  Aye,  do,  and  be  sure  to  tell  John  to  look  in  to- 
morrow.   I  want  a  word  with  him." 

Dorothy  tripped  into  the  house,  but  she  did  not 
go  down  the  passage  that  led  to  the  kitchen.  Ko ; 
she  hurried  up-stairs,  ran  along  the  corridor,  aud 
knocked  sofbly  at  the  door  of  "  tibie  Angel."  'Twaa 
quickly  opened  by  the  occupanl  of  the  room. 
In  glided  Dorothy,  and  the  door  was  dosed  be- 
hind her.  Ah,  little  Dorothy,  what  a  sad  little 
lass  for  gossiping  you  are  ! 

Not  many  minutes  after,  tho  Angel  began  to  pull 
his  bell  violently,  and  Mrs.  Dobbs,  who  chanced  to 
be  in  the  next  room  putting  things  in  order,  de- 
clared afterwards,  that  she  heard  suppressed  sob- 
bing, and  that  when  she  ran  to  the  door  she  found 
it  bolted  inside.  The  occupant  of  tho  room  came  to 
the  door  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water: 
a  hand  was  put  out  to  receive  it,  and  the  door  was 
shut  again.  In  about  half-an-hour  afterwards 
Dorothy  Meadowes  slipt  out  quietly,  and  weitt 
down-stairs,  and  then  she  hurried  past  the  bar  aud 
into  the  street.  It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  Abol 
Dobbs  had  gone  out.to  have  a  talk  with  a  neighbour, 
else  he  would  surely  have  seen  that  little  Dorothy's 
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face  was  flushed  with  agitation,  and  her  eyes  red 
with  weeping.  'Dorothy  did  not  turn  homewards,  but 
she  went  through  one  of  the  arches  of  the  market- 
house,  and  nnder  the  conserTatiye  cock,  and 
right  through,  out  at  the  other  side,  up  the  road 
that  led  to  the  Vicarage,  and  slipt  in  through  the 
back-door  of  the  house.  What  brought  her  to  the 
Vicarage  ?  Was  it  to  gossip  with  old  Mrs.  White, 
the  housekeeper  ?  May  be  so ;  for  Mrs.  White  was 
a  great  gossip,  and  loyed  dearly  a  long  talk  about 
everybody's  business.  If  that  was  Dolly's  occupa- 
tion, they  must  have  discussed  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  country  side,  for  a  good  hour  had  passed 
before  she  shook  hands  with  the  old  lady  at  the 
door,  and  at  last  turned  her  steps  homewards. 
Then  Dolly  slipt  quietly  into  the  pretty  cottage, 
where  we  found  her  at  first,  divested  herself  of  her 
cloak  and  bonnet,  and  was  soon  busily  occupied 
preparing  the  noon-day  meal  for  her  husband.  Ah ! 
true-hearted  John  Meadowes !  you  and  yoxir  rakish 
'prentice,  Dickon  Ghrimes,  haye  been  blowing  and 
sledging' away  since  breakfast,  not  dreaming  that 
little  Dolly  has  been  all  the  morning  gadding 
and  gossiping  through  the  village  with — ^no  one 
knows  who. 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE  HALL. 

'Tis  midday,  dear,  bright,  and  frosty  —  for  the 
mist  has  rolled  away,  and  the  sun  is  shining  from  a 
cloudless  sky — as  a  man  walks  through  the  green 
of  Brokeleigh,  and  down  to  the  river-side.  He 
crosses  the  steep  old  bridge ;  he  does  not  take  the 
highway  to  the  right  or  left,  but  goes  straight  for- 
ward to  the  great  antique  entrance  to  Brokeleigh 
Hall.  A  heavy  iron  gate  stands  between  two  mas- 
sive square  piers  of  rusticated  masonry,  vermicu- 
lated  and  weather-stained,  each  surmounted  by  a 
boar,  the  cognisance  of  the  De  Brokeleighs. 

A  ring  at  the  wicket  summons  the  gate-keeper's 
wife,  who,  with  a  curtsey,  admits  the  visitor.  A 
cheery  greeting,  a  kind  word  of  inquiry  for  the 
good  man  and  the  children,  and  he  passes  on  up  the 
broad,  straight  avenue  of  noble  chestnut-trees.  A 
few  words  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  man, 
60  that  you  shall  know  the  Vicar  of  Brokeleigh 
before  he  reaches  the  Hall. 

You  see  a  taU,  thin,  sinewy  man,  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  face  pale  and  emaciated,  a  fore- 
head high  and  white— aU  the  whiter  for  the  masses 
of  raven  hair  that  &11  on  either  side — and  the 
black,  piercing  eyes  that  glitter  from  beneath 
his  bushy  eyebrows.  His  face,  when  in  repose, 
has  an  air  of  sternness,  almost  of  aceticism;  but 
when  he  speaks,  a  rich  musical  voice,  and, 
at  times,  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness  playing 
about  his  Hps,  tell  of  a  noble  and  benevolent  nature. 
Newton  Herbert  took  a  double  first  at  Oxford,  and 


was  a  fellow  of  his  college;  the  family  borough  was 
at  his  command,  and  his  friends  looked  upon  him  as. 
one  who  would  yet  take  a  prominent  place  among 
the  statesmen  of  his  day.  But  he  suddenly  changed 
his  mind,  took  holy  orders,  and,  declining  a  metro- 
politan chaplaincy,  accepted  the  offer  of  his  father's 
old  friend,  and  buried  himself  amongst  the  primitive 
folks  of  the  remote  parish  of  Brokeleigh.  Two  years, 
of  earnest,  manful  labour  had  wrought  wonders  in 
the  parish.  Vice  and  immorality  he  assailed  with 
unsparing  vigour.  In  the  pulpit  he  denounced  tLu 
sin  with  a  power  so  pointed,  that  the  sinner,  though 
unnamed,  was  conscious  he  was  meant,  and  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  the  visit,  which  he  well  knew  tho 
vicar  would  pay  him  next  day,  and  the  reproof, 
sharp  and  severe,  which  he  would  administer. 
With  the  penitent  he  was  gentle  and  consoling* 
and  at  the  bed-side  of  the  reformed  profligate  he 
soothed  the  departing  soul,  that  he  had  at  first. 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  by  his  stern  denuncia- 
tions, and  then  softened  by  the  ofi'ors  of  mej.'cy  and 
pardon.  And  so  Newton  Herbert  was  feared,  loved, 
and  honoured  by  all. 

And  now  he  has  passed  up  the  stone  stej)$ 
that  lead  to  the  terrace,  from  which  the  old  Hall 
rises  with  arched  doorway  and  muUioned  window, 
and  turret  and  gable,  and  steep  roof;  and  in 
another  moment  he  is  seated  in  the  library, 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

A  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  enters.  He  is 
above  the  middle  height,  strong  built,  and  inclin- 
ing to  stoutness,  with  a  face  somewhat  fiorid,  that 
tells  of  exposure  to  wind  and  weather.  His  bear- 
ing is  frank  and  manly ;  but  you  soon  detect  au 
air  of  something  that  looks  like  pride,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  firmness  amounting  almost  to  obstinacy, 
with  now  and  then  a  shade  of  sadness  passing  over 
his  features.  This  is  Eoger  de  Brokeleigh,  of 
Brokeleigh  Hall,  with  Norman  blood  in  his  veins, 
whose  fountain-head  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
fields  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  —  Brokeleigh  of 
Brokeleigh,  as  he  is  called  by  his  acquaintances, 
and  better  known  as  **  the  squire  "  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  miles  round.  A  fine  specimen  in  his. 
way  of  the  old  English  country  gentleman  (whoso 
characteristic  peculiarities  were  even  then  dying 
out  before  the  equalising  influence  of  increasing 
knowledge) ;  full  of  class  prejudices,  proud  of  hi* 
lineage,  and  somewhat  exacting  of  the  respect  due 
to  it;  standing  stoutly  by  his  order;  hospitable,, 
generous,  loving,  and  kind  to  his  tenantry,  whose 
rights  he  will  suffer  no  one  to  invade ;  but  whose 
votes  at  vestry  or  hustings  he  considers  his  own 
property,  resisting  the  progress  of  democratic 
power  and  the  innovations  of  popular  institutions  ; 
believing  in  handlooms  and  spinning  wheels,  and 
hating  mills  and  machinery. 

Herbert  is  gazing  thoughtfully  upon  the  fire  in 
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the  antique  grate  as  the  squire  enters,  and,  coming 
up  to  him,  cordially  extends  his  hand. 

**  Delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear  Herbert.  Any- 
thing new  in  these  days  of  novelties  ?  Have  the 
slaters  repaired  the  roof  of  the  Vicarage  for  you,  as 
1  directed  ?  *' 

"  Not  yet,  sir.  They  are  all  employed  at  present 
at  Mr.  Plant's  new  school-house.  I  can  wait  very 
well,  as  long  as  this  fine  weather  lasts." 

"  Wait !  Why  should  my  work  wait  on  Mr. 
Plant's  ?  Besides,  I  do  not  see  what  need  there  is 
for  a  new  school-house  at  Brokeleigh?  Is  not 
mine  well  managed  ?  I  never  heard  of  any  com- 
plaint." 

**  Excellently  managed ;  hjiit  the  population  has 
lately  increased  a  good  deal." 

"Ay,  and  whose  fault  is  that?  Doesn't  it  all 
•come  of  that  fellow,  Plant,  and  his  new-fangled 
mill,  bringing  vagrants  from  the  country  round  to 
work  at  it  ?  " 

**Not  vagrants,  Mr.  De  Brokeleigh,  but 'hard- 
working men  and  women  with  their  families.  Mr. 
Plant  is  an  honest,  intelligent',  energetic  man,  that 
does  much  good.  He  gives  the  people  a  great  deal 
of  employment,  and  fair  wages." 

**  Ay,  and  works  them  from  morning  to  night 
in  close,  unwholesome  rooms.  Look  at  the  little 
factory  children's  faces  and  hands,  white  and  thin 
from  toil  and  confinement — ^poor  things  I  They 
ought  to  be  red  and  chubby  at  out-door  -v^ork  in 
the  fields." 

•*I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Plant  on  these  nrntters, 
xind  suggested  an  improved  mode  of  ventilating  the 
rooms,  and  asked  him  to  shorten  the  time  of  the 
•children's  labour,  and  I  must  say  he  readily  and 
cheerfully  adopted  my  views.  'Twas  his  own  pro- 
posal to  build  the  school-house.  He  said  to  me, 
in  his  own  blunt,  business-like  way,  '  If  I  get  so 
much  out  of  the  little  ones'  bodies,  it  is  only  fair 
that  I  should  put  something  into  their  minds,  and 
so  make  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  my  books 
balance.'  'Twas  a  sentiment  worthy  of  an  honest 
English  employer." 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  see.  I  suppose  it  is  for  the 
^ood  of  the  people's  health  he  has  built  this  big 
juhimney  that  is  to  fill  the  air  with  soot  and  smoke  ?  " 

"  'Tis  for  his  own  good,  sir.  The  river,  though 
flooded  in  winter,  ia  too  low  in  summer  to  work  his 
new  machinery." 

**  May  be  so,  but  I  shall  see  whether  his  good  or 
the  good  of  Brokeleigh  .is  to  be  preferred.  I  shall 
try  and  present  it  as  a  nuisance." 

*'  Take  my  advice,  sir,  and  do  no  such  thing.. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  cannot — and  we  ought  not  if  we 
could — resist  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment that  is  making  our  people  prosperous  and 
great." 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Herbert,  I  must  decHne  to 
taka  your  advice  in  matters  where  my  own  rights  , 


are  concerned.  I  shall  certainly  try  to  resist  th'!s 
that  you  are  pleased  to  call  an  improvement.  Why, 
sir,  I  shan't  be  safe  from  the  annoyance,  even  up 
here.  Come  into  my  room,  and  look  at  it,  and 
judge  for  yourself." 

The  squire  opened  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the 
library,  and  crossing  a  retired  corridor,  led  the 
vicar  into  an  apartment  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  SQXnBE'S  BOOM. 

The  room  into  which  the  vicar  and  his  host  entered 
was  known  from  time  immemorial  as  **  The  Squire's 
Boom."  It  was  an  apartment  of  moderate  size, 
panelled  in  oak  to  the  ceiling,  and  decidedly  what 
may  be  called  snug.  In  this  the  lords  of  the  Manor 
of  Brokeleigh  had  for  generations  ensconced  them- 
selves as  their  private  sanctum.  Except  the  servants 
to  arrange  the  room,  and  the  steward  occasionally  to 
settle  his  accounts,  or  receive  his  master's  directions, 
few  persons  had  access  into  this  apartment ;  indeed, 
Herbert  now  entered  it  for  the  first  time.  He  and 
the  squire  went  to  the  window,  where  they  had  a 
full  view  of  the  obnoxious  chimney,  and  discussed 
its  merits  and  demerits,  both  in  a  utilitarian  and 
sanitary  point  of  view.  Between  men  who,  on 
many  questions  of  the  day,  entertained  sentiments 
widely  differing,  and  each  likely  to  take  decided 
views,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  the  discussion 
would  make  a  convert  of  either  to  the  opinions  of 
the  other.  At  length,  Herbert  turned  away  with  a 
sigh  and  glanced  at  some  of  the  pictures  on  the 
wall :  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  regimentals 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  slipped  over  to 
examine  it. 

**Ah,  you  are  looking  at  Eeginald's  picture," 
said  the  squire.  *'  I  had  a  letter  from  him  lately 
from  India;  he  is  daily  in  expectation  of  his 
majority." 

'*  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  The  prosperity  of  a 
child  is  always  a  happiness  to  a  father's  heart. 
Children  are  a  great  blessing." 

"  No  doubt,  and  sometimes  a  great  care,"  replied 
the  squire,  with  a  sigh.  **  There  is  Charley's  por- 
trait beyond.  To-day,  you  know,  he  is  of  age, 
and  he  is  coming  home  to  celebrate  his  birthday. 
I  expect  him  in  the  afternoon ;  we  shall  have  a 
littlo  fete  to  greet  him." 

*'  So  I  understand.    And  what's  this,  sir  ?" 

As  he  asked  the  question,  Herbert  stood  opposite 
a  picture-frame  that  was  placed  between  the  two 
others,  but  the  face  of  the  picture  was  turned  to 
the  wall. 

**  Ha !  a  woman !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  reversed 
the  frame :  "  and  a  lovely  one  too." 

The  squire  sprang  forward,  and  thrust  Herbert 
violently  some  paces  back. 
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"  Sir — sir,  this  presumption  is  intolerable !  By 
what  right  do  you  dare  to  interfere  with  the 
arrangements  of  my  house — to  pry  into  my 
secrets  ?  '* 

Herbert  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  his 
pale  face  flushed  for  a  moment  under  the  sense  as 
of  an  indignity ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  the 
flush  passed  away,  and  left  him  pale  and  calm 
as  before.  Then  he  gazed  upon  De  Brokeleigh 
sadly,  almost  sternly,  as  he  replied,  with  quiet 
solemnity,  **  By  the  right,  sir,  which  I  derive 
from  Him  whose  commission  I  bear — of  Him 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  By  that  right 
do  I  seek  to  look  into  the  secret  which  like  an 
ulcer  is  eating  into  your  life,  that  I  may,  with 
His  blessing,  cleanse  and  heal  it."  And  then  the 
sweet  smile  played  about  his  mouth  as  he  added, 
in  the  tenderest  accents  of  gentleness  and  aflec- 
tionate  respect,  "  By  the  right,  too,  of  one  who 


loves  you  as  a  son  loves  a  father — ^who  loves  you 
so  faitiifully  that  he  braves  your  anger  to  do  you 
a  service,  as  he  would  lay  down  his  life  to  save 
yours.  Oldest  and  best  friend  of  my  dear  father,, 
open  your  heart  to  me,  as  you  would  to  him,  I 
entreat  you." 

The  squire  sank  down  on  a  seat,  and  buried  his- 
face  in  his  hands.  There  was  a  silence  of  many 
minutes,  A  conflict  of  passions  was  raging  withia 
him  more  fierce  than  if  it  had  exploded  in  audible 
demonstrations.  'Tis  over,  and  the  better  nature  of 
the  man  prevails. 

"  Herbert,  you  have  for  two  years  past  been  a 
loving  son  to  me,  while  the  sons  that  I  love  were 
forced  to  be  absent,  and  left  me  childless.  Yes,  I 
wiU  toll  y0u  the  secret  which  I  had  meant  to  tako 
down  with  me  to  the  grave.  Sit  down  and  hear 
m6. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  next)^ 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOELD. 


BY  THE  KEV.  W,  B.  MACKENZIE,  M.A. 


►  ANY  readers  who  neglect  or  dis- 
trust the  Bible,  will  implicitly  re- 
ceive Shakespeare  as  on  authority. 
<:  MSSf J^  *^^®  statement  of  St.  James  that 
czScS^^s^*  "the  firiendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God  "  (iv.  4),  or  the  warning  of  St. 
John,  not  to  love  the  world,  or  the  things  of  the 
world,  has  but  little  value,  while  the  picture  of  the 
world  in  ''Hamlet,"  severe  as  its  features  se^m,  is 
admitted  to  be  a  faithful  delineation : — 

"  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
He  on't !    Oh,  fie !    'Tis  an  imweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature. 
Possess  it  merely"  (pitirelyg  abtolutely). 

Such,  according  to  this  great  master  of  human 
nature,  is  the  condition  of  the  world.  A  slight 
glance  at  our  Lord's  teaching  reveals  the  vigilant 
caution  with  which  he  ever  admonished  his  dis- 
ciples to  guard  themselves  from  its  seductive  evils. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  the  geographical  world  de- 
scribed in  Gen.  i.  to  which  these  warnings  relate — 
for  *'  God  aa,^  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good  " — ^but  the  moral  world, 
degenerated  by  sin,  as  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.,  por- 
trayed more  ^ly  in  Gen.  vi.,  and  standing  out  in 
bold  and  varied  outline  in  all  the  histories,  precepts, 
doctrines,  examples  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  disastrous  results  of  that  first  disobedience 
meet  us  at  every  turn.  Boldly  as  men  may  deny 
the  doctrine,  still  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
is  a  fact  which  the  records  of  history,  the 
columns  of  every  newspaper,  the  erents  of  &mily 


life,  and  the  confessions  of  thoughtful  men,  prove 
as  incontestably  as  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Eomans,  or  the  ninth  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Grave  fears  are  now  justly  awakened,  and  pre- 
cautionary measures  rigidly  carried  out,  to  guard 
our  shores  against  the  presence  of  the  destructive^ 
pest  that  spreads  its  desolating  ravages  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  But  the  whole  world  has- 
lain  for  ages  at  the  mercy  of  this  moral  contagion^ 
as  deep-seated  as  it  is  universal,  as  virulently  active- 
as  it  is  incurable  by  any  agencies  which  man*3- 
inventive  skill  can  devise.  It  was  more  developed 
in  Abraham's  time  than  in  Noah's;  worse  .when 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  &om  Egypt  than  when^ 
Jacob  sojouriied  with  Laban ;  worse  at  the  time  of 
the  Judges  than  of  the  Patriarchs ;  and  grew  worso 
and  worse  under  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
when  idolatry  racked  the  heart  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  even  the  chambers  of  the  sacred  temple 
were  polluted  with  heathen  abomination.  Civilisa- 
tion conceals  this  corruption,  but  brings  no  remedy >. 
and  scarcely  any  mitigation.  The  world  at  Jerusalem 
was  no  better  than  the  world  at  Ephesus,  or  Corinth, 
or  Home.  It  went  under  other  names,  robed  itself 
in  different  attire,  and  spoke  its  own  language,  but 
it  was  the  world  still.  Bead  the  fotir  gospels ;  the- 
world's  deep  and  pervading  evils  are  seen  in  the  con- 
duct of  priests  and  Levites,  scribes  and  elders,  Saddu- 
oees  and  Pharisees,  in  its  synagogues  and  Sabbaths, 
its  feasts  and  fasts,  in  dress  and  manner,  and  offer- 
ings and  worship;  it  is  apparent  in  men's  lives,  and 
words,  and  looks.  In  all  these  features  of  Jewish  life- 
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the  world  yas  there;  its  lust,  pride,  unbelief,  false- 
hood, spread  like  a  net  upon  the  face  of  the  land,  de- 
filing, distorting  everything.  This  was  the  tainted 
atmosphere  in  which  our  Lord  passed  the  years  of 
his  earthly  sojourn.  He  met  the  evil  of  the  world 
everywhere;  in  Galilee  and  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
synagogues  and  the  temple,  in  houses  of  feasting 
and  chambers  of  sorrow,  the  same  blindness  oi 
heart  as  to  God,  and  truth,  and  eternity,  the  same 
indulgence  of  the  flesh,  the  same  ostentatious  pro- 
fession concealing  a  settled  unbelief— all  this  the 
Lord  saw  on  every  side.  He  knew  the  world,  but 
the  world  knew  not  him.  ''The  light  shined  in 
darkness,  but  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not." 

The  world  at  Eome,  then  in  the  height  of  its 
glory,  differed  from  the  world  at  Jerusalem,  just  as 
the  London  world  differs  from  both,  while  at  Paris 
or  New  York  it  presents  another  aspect  stiU.  The 
outline  is  the  same,  though  variously  coloured; 
evil  prevails  ever3^here,  but  takes  different  forms : 
a  worldly  Jew  differs  from  a  worldly  Christian; 
the  evils  with  which  the  world  accosts  a  youth  are 
not  the  same  as  those  which  gather  around  a  man 
of  the  world  of  sixty.  Like  a  practised  deceiver,  it 
wears  different  aspects  before  different  persons.  It 
can  smile  or  threaten;  sometimes  it  allures  with 
the  witchery  of  pleasure,  then  it  terrifies  with  the 
fear  of  disgrace ;  it  can  distort  truth  with  the  veil 
of  falsehood,  and  make  falsehood  wear  the  appear- 
ance *of  truth;  it  lulls  thousands  to  contentment 
amid  ignorance  and  error,  and  dresses  up  specious 
objections  to  unsettle  faith  and  engender  doubt. 
The  world  is  now  the  grand  instrument  which  the 
enemy  employs,  with  ever-increasing  skill,  to  stifle 
all  anxiety  about  spiritual  things,  and  to  keep  men 
calm  and  undisturbed  in  the  sleep  of  sin. 

It  is  very  significant  that,  in  the  Lord's  great 
intercessory  prayer  (John  xvii.),  he  keeps  "the 
world"  steadfastly  before  him,  with  emphatic 
solemnity,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In 
one  verse  "the  world"  occurs  three  tiines  over; 
and  it  formed  the  chief  burden  throughout 
his  great  intercession  that  his  disciples  in 
every  age  might  be  kept  from  the  contagion  of 
its  evil.  He  felt  just  what  a  dying  father 
feels  on  leaving  his  children — solicitous  above  all 
things  that  they  might  be  protected  against  the 
perilous  snares  which  in  every  form  he  knew  must 
put  their  fidelity  to  the  severest  test  Still  he  had 
no  desire  "that  they  might  be  taken  out  of  the 
world,**  but,  "  kept  from  the  evil."  And  they  are 
kept.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  hereditary  evil, 
modernised — ^nay.  Anglicised,  as  it  may  now  be  said 
to  be — suited  in  every  way  to  the  tastes,  habits,  and 
opinions  of  our  times,  still  there  is  a  section  of 
society  that  scrupulously  shrinks  from  the  con- 
taminating associations  of  the  world.  They  are 
not  separate  merely  by  the  sound  confession  of  a 
Scripture  faith,  or  their  firm  adherence  to  spiritual 


worship — thus  keeping  themselves  aloof  from  both 
the  sceptical  and  superstitious  tendencies  of  the 
age — ^but  are  kept  distinct  from  surrounding  evil  by 
the  presence  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  life,  of 
which  their  outward  separation  is  a  visible  token. 
"  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of 
the  world,"  is  the  Lord's  own  explanation  of  their 
position    and    conduct.     As  the  land  of  Goshen 
surrounded  by  the  darkness  of  Egypt,  as  leaven  in 
a  mass  iinleavened,  as  the  lily  among  thorns  and 
weeds,  his  people  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world, 
are    easily  distinguished  and  abidingly  separate. 
Between  them  that  are  "  in  Christ"  and   them 
that  are  "  in  the  world  "  there  can  be  no  intimate 
fellowship  or  cordial  sympathy.    They  meet  in  the 
ordinary  courtesies   and  duties  of  life,  they  buy 
and  sell  together  in  the  same  market;  as  fellow- 
travellers  they  meet  in  the  same  carriages,  and  con- 
verse on  passing  scenery  and  topics  of  common 
interest,  and  co-operate  in  acts  of  social  kindness  or 
public  good;    but  there  can  be  no  fellowship  of 
heart  with  heart,  and  will  with  will.    One  loves 
Christ  his  Lord  with  supreme  affection,  the  other 
never  knew  him,  nor  desires  to  know;  the  one 
makes  it  his  chief  purpose  to  please  Gk>d  in  every- 
thing, and  finds  his  favour  better  than  life :  as  to 
the  other,  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.    The  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  have  no  deep  sympathies  in  common 
with  the  people  of  the  world.    The  personal  habits 
of  the  Christian,  living  as  Christ  lived,   cannot 
adjust   themselves   to    the  habits  of  the   world. 
There  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  felt  disparity,  a 
divergence  of  aim  and  purpose,  an  imperfect  and 
interrupted    sympathy,   between    the    "peculiar 
people  " — "  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful,"  whose 
"  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  and  others  who 
are  content  in  their  lifetime  to  have  their  good 
things,  and  leave  the  favour  of  God  and  the  pre- 
paration for  a  coming  eternity  to  the  confrision  of  a 
last  sickness,  and  the  hurry  of  a  dying  hour. 

What  are  the  relationships  between  the  Christian 
and  the  world,  how  they  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other,  what  counsels  are  derivable  from  the 
example  and  con(iuct  of  our  Lord,  and  the  especial 
services  which  the  world-  equally  needs  and  de- 
mands from  those  who  are  exalted  to  thesa  high 
privileges — ^these  are  matters  of  supreme  interest, 
which  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  some  future 
paper.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  however,  when 
the  machinery  of  worldly  toil  is  somewhat  slackened, 
and  multitudes  of  busy  labourers,  whether  Christian 
or  not,  are  scattered  seeking  refreshment  among 
mountain  breezes  and  ocean  billows,  meeting 
strange  adventures,  and  mingling  with  new  shades 
of  character  and  habits  of  life,  let  the  disciples  of 
Christ  remember  everywhere  to  be  witnesses  for 
him ;  seeking  opportunities  for  winning  back  some 
wanderers  to  his  forgiveness  and  welcome,  and  to 
"  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world." 
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UNDER    THE    BEECHES. 


NDER  tho  beeches, 
By  tho  old  mound, 

"Where  the  branch  reaches 
Near  to  the  ground. 

Past  rustling  holly, 

Day  waning  fast, 
Where  litU^  Polly 

Finds  seat  at  last. 

Euddy  dry  leaves 
Thick  on  the  ground, 

Wheat  in  gold  sheaves 
Shining  ai'ound. 

Here,  in  her  rambles, 
Through  ferns  she  raced, 

But  on  the  brambles 
Trod  not  in  haste. 

Slow  through  the  bracken, 
Out  from  the  farm ; 

Pace  they  don't  slacken. 
Soft,  arm  in  arm, 

Father  and  mother — 
Past  the  old  mound 

Where  British  warrior 
Lies  underground — 

Came  to  their  darling. 

Sitting  in  state ; 
Overhead  starling 

Skying  home  late. 


O'er  the  fern,  pheasant 

Scattered  away ; 
Homeward  went  peasant, 

Late  in  the  day. 

"  See  Httle  Mary," 

Wifey  then  said, 
**  Fern-covered  fairy, 

Good  little  maid. 

**  Uere,  love,  wo  stray'd, 

Five  summers  syne ; 
Then,  dear,  I  said, 

I  would  be  thine. 

"  Summers  have  been, 

Summers  have  gone ; 
Nor  have  we  seen 

One  day  forlorn. 

**  Here  'twas  you  said 

You  would  be  true, 
Ask'd  me  not  wed 

Other  but  you." 

Goodman  stroll'd,  calm, 

No  word  nor  joke ; 
Wife  on  his  arm, 

Long  ere  he  spoke. 

**  Low  is  the  sun,  love, 

Posy  clouds  see  ; 
Come,  wife,  and  Polly  dove, 

Homo  to  our  tea." 

G.  A.  B. 


THE    ENEMIES    OF    MY    BEEa 

BY  THE  "times'"  BEE-MASTER. 


j|EFORE  I  give  an  account  of  the  ene- 
mies of  my  bees,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  state  tJiat,  for  a  long  time,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  bee  has  been 
man.  The  poor  but  productive  inno- 
cents have  for  many  a  day  been  secured  in  August 
in  their  straw  hive,  placed  over  a  pit  containing 
an  ounce  of  brimstone,  and  suffocated— queen,  sub- 
jects, and  infant  brood.  This  is  unmerciful  and 
most  unprofitable.  The  fragments  of  pure  honey 
on  the  top  of  each  bar  rarely  exceed  eight  or  nine 
pounds,  and  it  is  injured  and  vitiated  by  the  sul- 
phurous acid  fumes;  and  people  who  eat  it,  ne- 
cessarily suffering,  fulminate  complaints  against 
honey,  instead  of  against  sulphureous  acid,  with 
which  honey  gathered  in  such  circumstances  is 
mixed. 
While  the  peasant  almost  universally  adopts  this 


suicidal  habit,  the  fantastic  and  professedly  scientilic 
apiarian  acts  with  hostile  effect  in  au  opposite 
direction.  He  constructs  tortuous  and  inconvenient 
hives,  which  torment  the  iiimates,  and  exhaust 
their  strength  in  accommodating  themselves  to 
their  homes.  The  unicomb  hive  is  a  system  of 
cruelty  to  animals;  the  bar  system  is  consigning 
the  bees  to  work  with  restrictions  that  are  really 
chains  and  fetters.  Unless  for  ultimate  ends  and 
scientifio  information,  which  is  now  reaUy  superero- 
gatory, such  hives  are  intolerable.  A  horse  is 
entitled  to  the  most  convenient  stable,  a  bird  to  the 
roomiest  cage,  and  a  bee  to  the  most  useful  and 
comfortable  home. 

Among  foes  to  bees,  the  spider  holds  a  bad  pre- 
eminence. He  is  a  cruel,  and  artful,  and  venomous 
creature.  Duiing  the  night  he  weaves  his  wob, 
sometimes  by  the  landing-place  of  the  bees,  and 
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oftener  inside  the  bee-house.  "Weary  bee,  not  seeing 
the  delicate  filaments,  or  not  supposing  they  can 
o£rer  any  opposition,  lights  on  the  web,  and  his 
doom  is  sealed.  He  gets  entangled  in  the  glutinous 
meshes,  and  becomes  the  victim  of  his  vigilant  foe. 
I  have  seen  five  or  six  bees  caught  in  the  spider's 
web  on  a  fine  morning  and  devoured,  the  wings  and 
shell  of  the  bee  alone  remaining.  There  is  one 
remedy,  and  only  one.  The  beemaster  ought  every 
evening  to  use  a  hard  painter's  brush,  sweeping  off 
every  web  as  fast  as  it  appears,  and,  if  possible, 
crushing  the  vile  intruder  in  the  giner  he  has  cun- 
ningly constructed. 

Another  enemy  is  the  toad.  Of  a  fine  summer 
evening,  before  sun-set,  you  will  see  this  ugly 
monster  ensconced  near  the  bee-house,  sucking 
into  his  jaws  every  weary  bee  that  returns  heavy 
laden  from  the  fields.  His  maw  has  been  often 
found  on  dissection  to  be  full  of  bees.  The  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  seize  him  by  the  hind  leg  and 
pitch  him  to  the  greatest  possible  distance.  He  is 
no  ornament  to  the  garden,  he  does  no  good  that  I 
am  aware  of,  and  his  treacherous  lying  in  wait  and 
devouring  hard-working  bees,  is  a  piece  of  apicide 
no  humane  beemaster  can  tolerate. 

A  desperate  enemy,  some  years  numbering  thou- 
sands, is  the  wasp.  He  is  the  Arab  of  the  desert, 
living  on  plunder,  entering  each  hive  in  succession, 
caring  little  who  wants,  if  he  can  only  fill  his 
stomach.  The  wasp  is  swift  on  the  wing,  and 
moves  80  fiwt  in  every  direction  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  catch  him.  A  common  wine-bottle, 
one-third  full  of  beer  and  sugar,  with  a  table- 
spoonfal  of  rum,  attracts  wasps  greatly.  Once  in 
they  rarely  get  out.  The  only  objection  is,  that  a 
bee  incidentally  gets  in.  Another  plan  is  to  put  a 
piece  of  barley-sugar  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive. 
This  attracts  fbom  within  a  guard  of  bees  who  feed 
on  it,  and  are  thereby  able  to  combat  the  wasp. 
But,  as  often  as  repelled,  he  returns,  and  there- 
fore it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him.  Let  the  bee- 
master  take  up  his  place  by  his  bee-house,  having 
laid  a  piece  of  barley-sugar  on  each  landing-board. 
The  instant  a  wasp  alights,  strike  rapidly  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife.  He  sees  the  descent  df  the  fiat 
side  of  the  knife,  and  escapes;  but  the  edge  is  in- 
Tisible,  and  decapitation  the  certain  result  of  its 
rapid  descent.  A  very  useful  plan  is  to  destroy, 
early  in  ilie  season,  the  large  mother  wasps.  Each 
destroyed  in  spring  is  one  nest  less  in  August. 
The  wasp  has  merits,  if  he  could  only  be  reclaimed 
from  thieving.  He  is  a  first-rate  navvy,  tunnelling 
mounds,  excavating  hollow  retreats,  and  building 
inside  walls  of  paper  wax,  impervious  to  damp 
and  retentive  of  warmth.  But  he  is  an  irreclaim- 
able burglar,  defying  conciliatory  and  punitive 
treatment.  The  bump  of  thieving  must  be  con- 
genital. How  his  ancestry  got  it,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  that  it  runs  in  his  blood,  and  defies  all  educa- 


tional attempts,  is  his  history  and  the  experience 
of  ages.  Now,  as  either  the  wasp  thief  or  the  bee 
victims  must  perish,  the  beemaster  has  no  alter- 
native. Were  wasps  allowed  to  pursue  their  dis- 
honest trade  with  impunity,  there  would  not  be 
left  a  drop  of  honey  in  the  kingdom. 

The  tom-tit  is  a  very  mischievous  creature,, 
though  the  evil  he  perpetrates  is  very  limited.  He 
is  a  sad  h3rpocrite  and  deceiver.  On  a  rainy  or 
dull  day  he  alights  on  the  bee-board,  and  taps 
with  his  bill  as  if  about  to  make  kind  and  neigh- 
bourly inquiries.  A  watcher  bee  comes  out  to  recon- 
noitre, or  to  ascertain  who  begs  admission.  In  an 
instant  the  wicked  liHle  criminal  picks  him  up  and 
deposits  him,  sting  and  all,  in  his  stomack  He  i» 
not  a  veryfi^equent  visitor  or  a  very  destructive 
one,  and  always  disappears  on  the  approach  of  the 
master. 

Another  enemy,  in  his  way,  is  the  snail.  Feeling^ 
the  warmth  of  the  hive,  and  desirous  of  enjoying  it, 
he  creeps  along  the  floor.  The  bees,  seeing  the 
intruder,  fly  at  him  and  strike  with  their  stings, 
which  they  find  of  no  use,  the  shell  being  impene- 
trable to  any  weapon  they  can  employ.  Finding^ 
all  their  assaults  repelled,  they  cover  him  up  with 
propolis,  a  sort  of  glutinous  substance  they  employ 
in  fasteniug  their  house  to  the  lower  board,  and  in 
filling  up  any  interstice  that  may  be  left  in  it.  The 
result  is,  the  snail  dies  from  want  of  air  and  food, 
and  the  shroud  in  which  he  is  cased  prevents  the 
escape  of  all  effluvia. 

There  are  material  enemies  to  bees,  which  th& 
beemaster  can  either  prevent  or  neutralise. 

Sometimes  the  winter  supply  in  the  stock  hive 
fails.  This  may  be  anticipated  rather  than  reme- 
died. AH  interference  in  the  depth  of  winter  is 
more  or  less  injurious.  The  only  exceptional  case 
is  the  introduction,  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  of  a 
stick  of  barley-sugar,  to  which  they  will  descend,  and 
feed  on,  on  the  first  genial  day.  But  it  is  wise 
policy,  and  never  a  loss,  to  feed  them  as  already 
directed,  by  placing,  opposite  the  hives,  a  deep  soup- 
plate  filled  with  sugar  and  beer  well  boiled,  and 
placing  on  the  surface,  for  the  bees  to  rest  on,  a 
circular  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the  plate,  per-, 
forated  with  holes,  each  the  size  of  a  large  pin-head. 
Beplenish  it  as  soon  as  emptied  on  fine  days  ia  the 
beginning  of  October. 

A  very  serious  injury  arises^  from  damp  in 
winter.  The  only  preventive  is  to  remove  all 
vegetation  about  the  bee -house,  to  make  it 
thoroughly  water-tight  and  weather-proof,  and, 
without  disturbing  the  hives,  occasionally  to  ex- 
amine the  interior  of  the  bee-house,  and  wipe  off 
anything  that  should  not  be  there.  If  the  bee- 
boxes  are  made  of  porous  wood,  as  they  should  be, 
they  will  absorb  much  of  the  damp  condensed  on 
the  sides;  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  hive  has  a  slight 
slope  toward  the  front,  it  will  run  off.  Cold  does 
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no  liarm.    In  fact,  a  cold,  dry  winter  makes  them 
torpid  and  consume  less  food. 

These  are  the  chief  enemies  of  bees.  We  cannot 
prevent,  but  we  can  very  much  diminish  the  injury 
they  inflict.  "We  live  in  a  fallen  world,  and  in  an 
economy  originally  perfect,  but  now  deteriorated 
and  imperfect.    Our  best  labours  are,  therefore, 


but  approximations,   and  our  greatest  success  i& 
partiaL 

But  beekeeping  is  a  combination  of  pleasure  and 
profit,  morally  and  materially   good;  and  every 
cottager  who  keeps  a  few  hives,  and  attends  to* 
them  in  spare  hours,  will  not  be  the  less  sober, 
industrious,  and  punctual  in  paying  his  rent. 
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UNCLE  JOHN'S  STORY. 

^^,  NCLE  JOHN  is  coming ! "  shouted 
^ll^^i/  *^®  children,  and  instantly  four 
-  >'  pairs  of  little  feet  went  scampering 
down  the  gravel  walk,  each  striv- 
ing to  be  the  first  to  receive  the  cordial 
embrace  and  affectionate  kiss  from 
mamma's  brother,  dear  Uncle  John. 
Uncle  John  was  always  a  welcome  guest 
at  Elm  Cottage.  There  was  a  pleasant 
room  overlooking  the  garden,  which  had  been  for 
a  long  time  reserved  for  his  especial  use,  and  which 
had  been  on  this  very  day  thoroughly  swept  out 
and  garnished  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  As  he 
came  up  the  broad  avenue,  holding  a  child  by  each 
hand,  with  two  more  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  he  looked  the  picture  of  good  nature  and  con- 
tent. 

Unde  John  had  tho  most  unwavering  faith  in 
and  reverence  for  children,  and  they,  with  their 
imerring  instincts,  knew  it.  The  afternoon  had 
been  oppressively  warm,  and  the  children  had  been 
allowed,  as  an  especial  favour,  to  sit  up  an  hour 
beyond  their  usual  time.  They  were  heartily  enjoy- 
ing a  romp  upon  the  lawn,  when  mother's  voice 
was  heard,  in  gentle  but  decided  tones,  summoning 
them  to  the  nursery.  Reluctantly  they  brought 
their  game  to  a  close,  and  with  lagging  steps  entered 
the  house. 

**  Mamma,"  said  Jack,  **  please  give  us  half  an 
hour  longer !  I,  for  one,  am  not  a  bit  sleepy,  and 
our  game  is  not  half  finished." 

*'No,  my  dear,"  replied  his  mother;  "I have 
already  indulged  you  as  &r  as  I  think  best.  Now, 
bid  Unde  John  good  night,  and  Adie  come  and 
kiss  mamma,  then  go  up  to  nurse,  who  is  waiting 
for  you.  Above  all,  children,  do  not  forget  to  thank 
your  heavenly  Father  for  having  given  you  such  a 
happy  day." 

The  children's  faces,  whiph  had  been  slightly 
overcast,  resumed  their  former  cheerfulness  as  they 
severally  bade  us  good  night,  excepting  Jack,  who 
walked  sullenly  up-stairs  without  wasting  civili- 
ties upon  any  one.  Mamma  sighed  audibly,  but 
said  nothing  ^irther. 

On  the  following  day,  as  we  had  had  the  promise 


of  a  ramble  and  a  pic-nic  in  the  woods,  you  may  be^ 
sure  we  were  all  awake  betimes.  Jack's  brow  was 
xmclouded  as  he  gave  mamma  the  usual  morning- 
kiss.  The  ceremony  of  breakfitst  having  been  gone- 
through  with — ^for,  of  course,  none  of  us  children 
had  any  appetite — ^we  began  to  muster  our  fercea- 
for  the  day's  sojourn  in  the  woods.  Numberless- 
baskets  were  put  in  requisition,  filled  with  all  sort» 
of  appetising  things,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  cavalcade- 
was  in  readiness,  Unde  John  and  mamma  heading* 
the  procession. 

The  pleasures  of  that  day  will  long  dwell  in  our 
remembrance.  After  we  had  exhausted  every  avail* 
able  source  of  amusement,  and  had  eaten  our  lun- 
cheon with  vigorous  appetites,  in  striking  contrast 
with  our  indifference  to  the  morning  meal,  we  alL 
gathered  round  Uncle  John,  who  was  stretched  at- 
length  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  oak,  and  unani- 
mously voted  to  hold  him  prisoner  until  he  should 
agree  to  tell  us  a  story.  Uncle  John's  collection  of 
stories  was  inexhaustible.  He  always  drew  largely 
upon  his  own  experience ;  consequently  the  impres- 
sion upon  us  children  was  all  the  deeper  and  more 
lasting.  He  readily  acceded  to  our  request,  and  as . 
soon  as  we  were  all  quietly  seated,  thus  com- 
menced : —  *     ' 

"  Children,  I  will  tett  you  a  sad  but  a  true  story. 
It  is  an  inddent  in  my  own  early  life,  and  one 
which  I  never  can  forget.  Although  nearly  thirty 
years  have  passed  since  the  occurrence  I  am  about 
to  relate,  the  reooUection  of  it  still  rankles  in  my 
heart,  awakening  even  now  the  most  painful  emo- 
tions of  grief  and  shame.  I  was  a  headstrong  and 
wilful  boy,  and  although  I  loved  my  mother  dearly, 
I  often  wounded  her  kind  and  loving  heart,  and,  as 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  caused  her  many  hours  of 
pain  and  bitter  sorrow.  When  I  was  about  the 
age  of  Jack,  my  mother's  youngest  sister  came 
£rom  her  home  in  the  West  Indies,  to  spend  the 
summer  with  us,  and  relieve  my  mother,  whose 
health  had  been  for  a  long  time  delicate,  of  some 
of  her  household  cares.  She  had  brought  as  a 
present  to  myself  and  my  younger  sister,  who  bore 
her  name,  a  set  of  battledoors  and  shuttle  cock. 

One  lovdy  evening  we  were  out  upon  the  lawn 
plav-ing  in  high  glee.  We  had  practised  until  we  had 
becoue  quite  expert  in  the  game,  uid^had  sent  the 
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delicate  shuttle  backward  and  forward  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  without  allowing  it  to  touch  the  ground, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  our  eagerness  and  excitenient, 
Susan,  the  nursery -maid,  came  with  a  message  from 
mother  to  the  effect  that  it  was  past  our  usual  bed- 
time, and  as  the  dew  was  falling,  we  must  come 
in  immediately.  Lucy — good  and  obedient  child 
that  she  was — without  a  word  of  dissent,  threw  down 
her  battledoor  and  ran  into  the  house.  But  I  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot,  declaring  firmly  that  I  would 
not  go ;  that  I  was  not  a  baby  to  be  sent  to  bed  at 
dark,  and  Susan  might  tell  my  mother  so.  I 
lingered  out  of  doors  until  the  twilight  was  rapidly 
merging  into  night,  when  I  stalked  sullenly  up- 
stairs to  my  own  little  room,  so  carefully  fitted  up, 
by  that  mother*s  watchful  care,  whose  tender, 
loving  spirit  I  had  so  deeply  grieved,  I  lay  toss- 
ing on  my  prayerless  bed  long  after  midnight. 
I  had  not  invoked  the  care  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  or  implored  his  forgiveness  for  the 
sins  and  follies  of  the  .day.  How  could  my  sleep 
be  peaceful  and  refreshing  ?  I  awoke  from  my 
feverish,  restless  slumbers  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
and  with  the  morning  light  came  bitter  repentant 
thoughts,  and  a  resolution  to  seek  the  forgiveness, 
first  of  Him  who  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  back  his 
erring,  penitent  children,  and  then  of  my  dearest 
mother,  to  whom  my  next  obedience  and  love 
were  due.  I  hastily  dressed  myself,  and  on  knock- 
ing at  my  mother's  door,  it  was  softly  opened  by  my 
aunt,  who  told  me  sorrowfully  that  my  mother  was 
very  ill,  that  the  physician  had  given  orders  that 
she  must  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  free  from  every- 
thing that  could  agitate  her.  I  rushed  back  to  my 
own  little  room,  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  a 
perfect  agony  of  grief  and  remorse. 

**  Five  weary  days  dragged  themselves  along,  and 
all  the  while  my  mother  lay  dangerously  ill,  until 
•at  length,  one  summer  evening  as  the  sun  was  going 
down  in  a  perfect  sea  of  glory,  angel  forms  bore  her 
pure  spirit  up  the  shining  ladder  to  that  immortal 
land  where  there  is  no  more  pain. 

**  Those  loving  lips  were  for  ever  sealed,  never  to 
speak  the  words  of  forgiveness  which  my  penitent, 
agonised  heart  so  longed  to  hear !  No  words  can 
portray  my  sorrow  and  remorse.  It  seemed  beyond 
endurance.  It  was  only  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  on  the  bosom  of  a  merciful  and  compassionate 
Saviour,  that  my  sad  heai*t  found  at  last  peace 
and  comfort. 

**  My  dear  children,  God  ha§  placed  over  you 
parents,  who  have  a  right  to  your  instant  and 
unqualified  obedience.  Yield  it  cheerfully  and 
without  a  murmur,  although  you  may  not  always 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  command.  Let  it  be  your 
constant  aim  to  seek  the  happiness  of  those  who 
have  all  your  lives  long  saciificed  and  toiled  for  you. 
Then  you  will  never  know  the  feelings  of  remuOrse 
and  unav^ilirg  sorrow  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 


plant  with  thorns  the  pillow  of  the  thankless  and 
disobedient  child." 

There  were  not  many  dry  eyes  in  our  little  group 
when  Uncle  John  finished  his  touching  recital,  and 
we  wended  our  way  homeward,  sadder  but  wiser 
children.  

THE   LITTLE    BLIND    GLEANER. 

A  RHYME  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

.^,yHE  little  blind  gleaner  has  come  to  the 
field 


i        To  gather  stray  ears  of  wheat, 

With  sleeves  and  gaiters  and  shoes  to  shield 
Her  arms,  her  legs,  and  her  feet : 
For  the  stubble  is  sharp,  and  the  thistle  is  fierce, 

And  plentiful,  too,  in  places ; 
And  they'll  scratch,  they'll  tear,  they'll  prick,  and 
they'll  pierce. 
And  leave  very  ugly  traces, 
And  make  very  sorrowful  faces. 

**  But  how  can  the  little  gleaner  find 

The  scattered  treasure  of  com, 
And  her  way  through  the  field  ? — ^because  she  ia 
blind, 

And  blind  from  the  day  she  was  bom  ?  '* 
See,  close  at  her  side  the  faithful  dog. 

Gifted  with  instinct  double, 
Pokes  out  the  ears  at  a  sober  jog. 

And  saves  her  from  thistle  and  stubble, 

And  keeps  her  from  danger  and  trouble ! 

But  why  is  the  little  blind  gleaner  alone  ? 

<<  My  mother  lies  sick  at  home. 
My  father  is  dead,  and  my  brother  is  gone 

To  sail  o'er  the  ocean  foam : — 
And  what  will  they  do  in  the  winter  time 

If  I  don't  go  out  a-gleaning  ?" 
For  the  ice  and  snow,  the  sleet  and  the  rime. 

Make  the  appetite  o'erweening — 

And  this  is  her  reason  and  meaning.  }!>. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CAPTiJN    AUSTWICKE'S     REVELATION. 
**  LoTo  U  not  to  be  reasoned  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition."  Addisost. 

JT'S  a  long  story.     I've  no  breath  to  tell  it, 
Honor,"  said  Captain  Augtwicke ;  "  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that — that  long  years 
ago—I— I— married." 
Miss  Austwicke  rose  to  her  feet  in  sur- 
prise, and  echoed  the  word— 

"Married?" 

"Yes,  Honor.  Don't— don't  make  a  scene;  it's  no  use 
— any  words." 

"  When,  Wilfred,  when  ?  " 

"  In  Scotland,  sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  spent  the 
autumn  in  Dumbartonshire  with  Gertrude's  brother." 

"  Married !  when  you  stayed  at  Lord  Dunoon's. 
Whom  ?"  repeated  Miss  Austwicke,  still  bewildered,  and 
half  suspecting  her  brother  was  delirious. 

"Isabel — butyoull  learn  her  name,  there,"  point- 
ing to  the  sealed  envelope. 

"  Brother,  brother !  of  what  family  is  the  lady  ?" 

Something  Uke  the  wandering  ghost  of  an  impatient 
smile  flitted  oyer  the  sight  of  the  dying  eyes  as  he 
answered — 

"Of  the  oldest  family— the  workers:  a  gardener's 
daughter— the  gardener  at  Glower  O'er." 

"  A  gardener's  daughter  ?  "  gasped  Miss  Austwicke — 
**  and  you  married  her  ?    And  you  tell  me  this  ?  " 

"Would  to  God  I  had  told  it  long  before— told  it  like 
a  man  to  all  the  world !  I  should  not  lie  here  with  pangs 
of  the  spirit,  that  rack  me  more  than  the  pangs  of  the 
flesh.  I  should  not  lie  here  telling  my  miserable, 
shameful,  cowardly  sin  to  one  who,  I  fear,  has  no  heart 
to  understand  my  woe — no  conscience  to  help  me  to  set 
right  the  wrong  I  did." 

"  Brother,  what  do  you,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean  what  I  say."  He  rose  on  his  elbow  with  a 
strange  access  of  strength,  stretched  out  his  hand 
towards  the  gla^s  on  the  table,  and,  as  Miss  Austwicke 
involuntarily  handed  it,  drank  again  eagerly,  and 
resumed — 

"  Yes,  it's  my  misery— my  curse  that  you  will  not  see 
my  sin  as  I  now  see  it.  Pride  like  yours  made  me  shrink 
from  avowing  my  marriage— made  me  cowardly  and 


"  Wilfred  Austwicke,  even  on  that  bed  you  have  no 
right  to  say  such  words  to  me.  When,  pray,  was  7 
cowardly  or  base  ?  " 

"  Fear  of  the  world  and  love  of  the  world  both  work 
to  sin.  Bear  with  a  dying  man — a  dying  brother. 
Honor.  After  a  brief  delirium  of  passion — a  young 
man's  madness,  that  you  cannot  comprehend— in  which 
I  had  made  poor  Isabel  my  wife,  I  stooped  to  the  real 
degradation  of  deceiving  her.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the 
plan,  but  I  led  her  to  believe  that  I  had  been  married 
before,  and  had  a  wife  living,  and  that  therefore  she 
was  not  legally  my  wife." 


"  You,  Wilfred— you,  an  Austwicke,  did  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pride  made  me  stoop  to  this  deadly  meanness — 
extremes  meet.  Honor.  I  shrank  from  owning  my 
marriage,  in  the  face  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
marriages  my  brothers  had  made.  My  humble  bride 
would  have  shamed  me  with  them  and  with  you.  De- 
ference to  man  often  means  defiance  to  God,  Yes, 
Honor,  it  does.  I  sent  money  by  a  sure  hand,  for 
Isabel  wrote  to  me  no  more.  I  sent  money  for  her  apd 
her  children " 

"Children?" 

"Yes,  my  children  !  Oh,  that  I  could  see  them !  Oh, 
that  my  strength  would  hold  out  to  crawl  to  them  on 
my  hands  and  knees.  Surely,  if  they  prayed  for  their 
father,  the  poor  innocents— if  they  prayed,  I  might  have? 
some  sense  of  forgiveness— something  to  cool  the  burn- 
ing of  heart  and  brain  that  maddens  me." 

Miss  Austwicke  looked  at  her  brother  steadily,  as 
his  eyes  rolled  and  his  head  moved  restlessly  from  side 
to  side.  A  conviction  that  greatly  relieved  her  appeared 
to  have  entered  her  mind.  "He  is  delirious,"  sh» 
whispered.    "Poor  fellow!    it's  all  mere  delirium." 

With  the  intense  acuteness  to  which  all  his  faculties 
were  strung,  he  heard  the  purport  of  her  whisper,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  of  piercing  anguish,  "  I  am  not  de> 
lirious.  Honor;  it's  all  true." 

"  Hush,  dear  Wilfred.  Don't  excite  yourself  over  a 
bad  dream.    How  can  it  be  true  ?    Children  ?  " 

"Twin  children— a  son  and  daughter,  I  tell  you. 
I  never  saw  them,  except  in  dreams.  How  I  hunger 
for  them— mine— mine !  Oh,  for  Ufe,  a  little  longer 
life,  to  do  something  for  them  !  Oh,  for  a  friend,  who 
would  help  me  in  this  bitter  hour — bitter— bitter  > 
bitter !  forsaken  of  God  and  man  ! " 

He  sunk  back  and  groaned  deeply. 

Miss  Austwicke  visibly  shuddered.  "No,  no,  not 
forsaken,"  she  said,  sinking  on  her  knees.  "  I  do  not, 
I  confess,  clearly  comprehend  what  you  tell  me;  but  if 
it  will  comfort  you,  I  promise,  if— if  anything  happens 
to  you,  to  fulfil  your  wishes  and  intentions  towards 
your  children,  certainly  towards  them,  and— and  your 
wife." 

The  big  drops  started  on  his  brow ;  he  looked  at  her 
gratefully.  "Sister,  I  can  give  no  blessing— from 
my  lips  it  might  be  but  a  curse ;  but  I  thank  you— 
with  all  the  power  left  me  I  thank  you — for  that 
promise.  And  don't  be  angry,  Nora  dear,  if  I  also  warn 
you." 

His  voice  had  softened  and  sunk  low  to  a  tender 
whisper,  as  he  called  her  by  the  name  familiar  in 
childish  years,  and  his  mouth  worked  convulsively. 

His  sister  was  deeply  moved,  and  for  the  first  timo 
her  eyes  were  wet.  "  Yes,  Wilfred,  speak  on ;  let  me 
hear  your  warning." 

"  Beware  of  the  pride  that  props  itself  with  falsehood  ! 
When  a  poor  wretch  lies  stranded  on  the  brink  of  tho 
cold  river,  and  traces  the  road  he  has  passed,  how  false 
and  mean  looks  many  a  deed  that  has  been  called  ex* 
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^)edient !  There's  a  light,  Honor— the  light  of  truth — 
that  reveals  to  us  all  that  we  have  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
•our  hearts.  It's  dr^dfiil — intolerable !  *'  He  paused  for 
hreath,  then  gaspingly  resumed—"  Isn't  there— a  hymn, 
Honor— that  we  used  to  sing— in  childhood—*  Hide  me, 
oh,  my  Saviour,  hide ! '  What  does  it  say  ?  something 
About— 

*  Cover  my  dofenceless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing.' 

Oh,  sister— sister,  for  that  covering  now  ! " 

Just  then  there  was  a  creeping  sound  or  a  rustling 
behind  the  bed-curtains,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Miss  Austwicke,  alarmed,  rose  from  her  knees.  The 
•dying  gaze  of  her  brother  followed  her  as  she,  fearing 
she  knew  not  what,  went  round  to  the  side  of  the 
room  that  had  been  so  completely  screened  off  by  the 
•drapery  of  the  great  old-fashioned  four-post  bed.  A 
faint  noise,  like  the  flapping  of  paper,  yet  sounded  in 
Tier  ears,  but  she  saw  nothing.  There  was  a  chest  of 
•drawers,  flanked  by  chairs,  two  on  eaoh  side,  that  rested 
against  the  papered  wall.  All  was  undisturbed  by  the 
arrangements  on  the  other  side  of  the  sick  bed.  Miss 
Austwicke  very  naturally  accused  her  nerves.  She  was 
not  by  any  means  the  only  watcher  in  a  sick  room  that 
is  tormented  by  evil  sounds.  She  returned,  and  brought 
the  candle,  holding  it  high  above  her  head,  so  as  to  see 
into  the  whole  space.  Her  foot  became  entangled  in 
something ;  she  stooped,  and  picked  up  from  the  ground 
nothing  more  mysterious  than  a  rough  garment,  a 
housemaid's  apron,  that  had  been  carelessly  dropped 
by  the  side  of  the  drawers — perhaps,  as  Miss  Aust- 
wicke, with  the  quick  disgust  at  untidy  habits  which 
was  part  of  her  nature,  divined,  had  been  used  as 
a  duster  and  so  left.  This  matter-of-fact,  lowly 
incident  breaking  in  on  the  intensity  of  her  feelings, 
restored  her  to  a  measure  of  composure,  and  enabled 
her,  as  there  came  a  faint,  panting  whisper  of  "  Sister 
Nora,"  to  go  to  the  bed,  and  bathe  the  temples  of  the 
-fast  sinking  invalid  with  refreshing  perfume.  He  did 
tiot  speak— only  held  her  hand  for  a  moment,  then  feeling 
ailong  the  bed-clothes  with  his  other  hand,  found  the 
letter,  and  laid  it  in  her  palm;  and  so  folding  her  Angers 
<over  it,  held  her  closed  hand  tightly  in  both  his,  tried 
in  vain  to  speak,  and  sighed  wearily.  Miss  Austwicke 
was  thankful  for  the  tranquil  dreamy  look,  that  seemed 
to  weigh  down  his  eyelids,  and  spread  over  his  features. 
'"  If  he  can  sleep  a  little  while,  he  may,  perhaps — who 
knows  ?~yet  rally— he  may  get  home." 

So  she  stood  hushed  at  the  bedside,  and  presently, 
.-as  the  hands  slowly  relaxed  their  clasp,  leaving  the 
letter  in  her  palm,  she  gently  withdrew  herself  from  a 
posture  that  was  becoming  painful,  and  sat  dow^  hold- 
ing the  letter,  and  looking  vaguely  at  it  with  mournful 
eyes. 

Her  anxiety  that  her  brother  should  not  be  disturbed 
made  her  unwilling  either  to  summon  Martin  or  to 
leave  the  chamber.  So  she  sat,  leaning  back  in  the 
«liair,  for  some  little  time  motionless.  Suddenly  she 
<lrew  herself  up  erect  and  listened.  Everything  was 
strangely,  awfully  still.  How  was  it  that  she  no  longer 
noticed  her  brother's  laboured  breathing  P— How  was 
^t  ?    He  had  reached  home— he  was  dead  I 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BECORDS,  PAST  AND  PBESENT. 
"  Thou  Botett  fh>m  thy  lafe  recef • 
Old  friends  burn  dim,  like  lumps  In  noisome  air.** 

Wordsworth. 
If  Miss  Austwicke  had  been  familiar  with  the  sick  room 
and  the  symptoms  that  precede  death,  she  would  not 
have  been  surprised  at  what  seemed  to  her  the  awfully 
sudden  termination  of  the  interview  with  her  brother. 
He  had  been  dying  all  the  day,  and  his  faculties, 
gathering  up  for  a  last  effort,  had  just  sustained  hifn 
through  it,  and  then  yielded.  Her  terror  was  quite 
equal  to  her  grief  when,  on  calling  loudly  for  help, 
Martin  and  the  landlady  rushed  in  to  her  assistance,  and, 
going  direct  to  the  bed,  proclumed  the  fatal  fact  she  at 
first  refused  to  believe. 

Never  had  Miss  Austwicke  actually  witnessed  the  de- 
parture of  a  spirit,  and  the  mental  sufferings  that  had 
preceded  her  brother's  death  were  so  terribly  present  to 
her  mind,  that  they  added  to  the  horror.  She  was  borne 
fainting  from  the  room,  and  during  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed, Martin  thought  it  incumbent  to  call  in  Dr.  Bissle, 
who  prescribed  complete  quiet  for  at  least  two  days— a 
decision  that  it  fretted  the  lady  to  obey,  for  her  spiric 
was  defiant;  and  her  previously  calm,  uninterrupted 
life  had  ill  prepared  her  to  sustain  the  shock  she  had 
received.  After  a  few  hours,  when  she  had  partially 
rallied,  her  mind,  in  that  unaccustomed  place,  had 
one  resource,  and  that  was,  to  ruminate  on  the  strange 
history  revealed  in  her  brother's  last  words ;  and  before 
any  legal  adviser  reached  her,  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  apprised,  she  had  to  decide  for  herself 
what  had  best  be  done.  It  was  not  in  Miss  Austwicke's 
nature  to  distrust  her  own  judgment,  still  less  to  doubt 
that  any  course  she  took  would  not  be  morally  right. 

Captwn  Austwicke's  words,  so  recently  uttered,  "  There 
never  was  much  love  among  us.  Honor — never  enough, 
I  now  think,"  contained  a  truth  which,  however,  did  not 
reflect  so  much  as  might  be  supposed  on  the  hearts  of 
the  Austwicke  family.  Miss  Austwicke  and  her  three 
brothers  had  suffered  from  the  loss  of  their  mother  in 
their  childhood.  The  golden  links  of  maternal  love  had 
not  bound  the  young  people  together,  and  they  therefore 
grew  up  a  separated  household.  Honoria,  the  second-born 
in  the  family,  had  been  reared  by  a  very  aged  lady,  her 
father's  mother,  who  occupied  a  jointure  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  which,  for  twenty  years  before  her 
death,  she  seldom  left.  The  education  of  her  grand- 
daughter, carried  on  under  her  supervision,  had  been 
the  amusement  of  her  old  age;  and  the  aim  of  the 
stately  old  lady  had  been  to  imbue  the  child  with  all 
the  opinions  and  feelings  that  she  herself  had  enter- 
tained in  a  long  life  passed  in  a  circle  as  narrow  as  it  was 
high,  in  the  days  when  whalebone  and  Queen  Charlotte 
ruled  in  the  upper  region  of  feminine  fashion.  To  teach 
rigid  etiquette,  rather  than  Christian  principle,  was  the 
aim  of  the  instructors,  and  the  scope  of  the  education 
bestowed.  Not  that  there  need  be,  in  reality,  anything 
antagonistic  in  the  two — nay,  they  may,  and  do  often, 
admirably  blend ;  but  then  the  Christian  life,  like  an 
odorous  balsam,  filters  through  and  is  distinctly  recog- 
nised as  combining  in  one  whole   all  the  elements  of  the 
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gentle  life— religion  refining  manners,  and  not  manners 
elevating  religion.  The  pupil  was  apt  to  learn  what  her 
instructors  taught,  and  caught  the  spir*  t  of  the  teaching ; 
so  the  antiquity  of  the  Austwicke  name  and  lineage, 
the  fact  thfit  it  was  a  family  of  influence  generations 
before  many  of  the  Mghest  titles  in  the  realm  had  been 
<x>nferred,  was  the  one  thought  of  her  mind. 

Meanwhile  Squire  Austwicke,  the  father  of  the 
family,  was  amusing  himself  according  to  the  fashion  of 
ills  ancestors,  living  the  life  of  a  country  magnate. 
Hunting,  racing,  field  sports,  keeping  up  his  pack  of 
beagles,  and  a  rough  bachelor  sort  of  hospitality,  after 
his  wife's  death,  among  men  like-minded — ^these  were 
his  pursuits,  diversified  by  a  few  magisterial  duties  and 
a  good  deal  of  hard  drinking.  His  sons  had  their 
education  at  Winchester.  Edmund,  the  eldest,  grew 
up  a  fine  gentleman,  whose  breakfasts  at  college  were 
the  admiration  of  his  friends,  as  afterwards  was  the  out 
of  his  coat  and  the  tie  of  his  cravat  when  he  mingled  with 
those  who  would  now  be  called  "fast  men''  in  London, 
and  were  then  described  as  "young  bloods,"  or 
**  dandies."  Wilfred,  the  second  son,  had  a  commission 
in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  service ;  and 
Basil,  the  younger,  and  the  most  industrious,  on  leaving 
college,  was  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and,  in  due  time, 
was  called  to  the  bar.  I*ortunatoly  he  married  Gertrude 
Dunoon,  a  lady  of  ancient  family,  and,  what  was  even 
more  to  the  point,  whose  kinsmen  were  all  high  in  the 
law,  and  able  to  advance  the  interests  of  Basil  Aust- 
wicke, who,  vrithout  any  very  great  talent,  maintained 
a  respectable  position,  which  it  was  sometimes  whis- 
pered he  owed  much  to  family  influence. 

Of  these  three  brothers,  the  one  whom  Honoria  had 
known  the  best  was  Edmund ;  Wilfred  and  Basil,  respec- 
tively three  and  five  years  younger  than  thehr  sister,  she 
6aw  very  seldom,  and  the  few  letters  that  at  intervals  passed 
were  mere  formal  interchanges  of  inquiries.  At  the  death 
of  her  grandmother.  Miss  Austwicke  returned  home,  to 
find  herself  rather  in  her  father's  way.  She  could  not  nurse 
him  in  his  gout  so  well  as  Mrs.  Comfit,  the  old  house- 
keeper; she  did  not  read  his  paper  to  him  so  well  as  his 
man  Eipp— or,  at  least,  he  oould  not  ask  her  to  read  racing 
and  sporting  news,  and  those  it  was  that  alone  interested 
him.  Her  presence  was  a  sort  of  check  on  the  oarousals 
he  indulged  in,  and,  in  short,  they  did  not  suit  each  other. 
The  old  squire  was  truly  glad  when  his  youngest  son 
made  a  very  early  marriage ;  and  gladder  still  when  an 
invitation  to  Honoria  to  spend  the  spring  in  London 
with  the  newly-married  pair  followed.  He  did,  indeed, 
hope  that  another  marriage  might  perhaps  occur :  for 
Honoria  was  then  a  stately,  attractive  woman;  and 
though  eight-and-twenty,  a  calm  life  had  kept  the  bloom 
of  seventeen  upon  her  cheek.  But  Honoria  did  not 
marry.  Edmund,  the  eldest  son,  did — a  lady,  a  ward  in 
Chancery,  with  a  good  fortune,  who  had  been  introduced 
to  him  by  his  brother's  wife ;  and  on  this  union  with 
Miss  de  Lacy,  her  husband's  spirits  were  so  elated  at 
being  able  to  pay  off  most  of  his  debts— far  heavier  than 
his  father  suspected — tha£^  he  launched  out  into  yet 
greater  splendour.  In  this  his  wife  assisted  him,  be- 
lieving, Uke  a  giddy  girl,  in  the  Austwicke  acres  as  being 
able  ultimately  to  yield  a  compensating  harvest,  or' 


perhaps,  believing  in  nothing  but  pleasure.  She  had 
what  she  wanted — a  gay,  butterfly  life.  Poor  thing !  it 
was  very  short.  She  died  a  year  after  her  marridge, 
leaving  her  husband  with  a  son  three  weeks  old,  and  the 
wreck  of  a  squandered  fortune,  which  it  was  found  the 
Austwicke  property  could  not  repair;  for  at  the  old 
squire's  decease,  which  happened  soon  after  that  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  it  was  made  manifest  that  he  had  long 
lived  beyond  his  means,  and  the  estate  was  terribly  en- 
cumbered. 

Hitherto  the  Austwicke  family  had  presented  this 
peculiarity— that  one  generation  had  been  miserly,  and  ' 
the  next  spendthrift ;  but  in  this  case  the  son  of  Squire 
Wilfred  the  profuse  had  from  boyhood  imitated  his 
father  rather  than  his  grandfather,  and  the  equilibrium 
was  destroyed  which  had  kept  matters  pretty  well 
hitherto,  so  the  estate  had  suffered  both  by  the  squan- 
dering of  the  occupant  and  the  post-obits  of  his  heir. 

Sorrowful,  for  he  had  loved  his  wife,  and  bitter,  for  he 
was  angry  with  the  world,  with  his  father,  with  every 
one  but  himself,  Edmund  Austwicke  went  on  the  Con- 
tinent. His  little  son,  on  whom  the  residue  of  his 
mother's  fortune  was  settled,  became  the  charge  of  Miss 
Austwicke  until  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 

When,  at  her  brother's  request,  the  boy  De  Lacy 
Austwicke  was  to  be  sent  to  his  father  at  Bonn,  she 
bitterly  resented  an  heir  of  Austwicke  being  educated 
on  the  Continent,  instead  of  at  Winchester.  She,  indeed, 
half  suspected  that  the  true  reason  was  not  her  brother 
Edmund's  fatherly  affection,  but  that  De  Laoy's  allow- 
ance of  £200  a  year  out  of  the  small  fortune  he  inherited 
from  his  mother  would  go  farther  abroad,  and  might  be 
an  object  with  his  father  in  his  exile. 

Miss  Austwicke  was  not  wrong  in  this  supposition. 
Her  brother  Edmund  indulged  on  a  small  scale  abroad 
the  same  tastes  that  he  had  manifested  in  his  hot  youth 
at  home.  His  crop  of  wild  oats  had  yielded  him  the 
usual  harvest  of  shattered  health,  nerves,  reputation, 
circumstances;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  just  a 
year  before  our  narrative  oommences,  and  when  his  son 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  died  suddenly  by  the 
breaking  of  a  blood  vessel,  while  engaged  at  the  rouge- 
et-noir  table  at  Homburg,  there  was  no  one  to  shed  a 
tear  for  him :  no,  not  his  sister  in  her  lonely  life,  that 
he  had  made  more  lonely  by  his  neglect ;  not  his  son, 
whom  he  had  placed  with  a  German  professor's  family  at 
Bonn,  and  rarely  either  inquired  after  or  saw.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  unesteemed  and  unregretted.  The  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot  is  the  Divine  symbol  of  such  a  life 
— a  little  unsatisfactory  blaze,  and  then  the  blackness  of 
darkness. 

Miss  Austwicke  had  hoped  that  De  Lacy  Austwicke 
would  %ome  to  England,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  minority 
near  what  was  now  his  estate ;  but  the  youth  preferred 
to  stay  abroad— a  determination  that  so  offended  his 
aunt  she  never  wrote  to  him  afterwards. 

She  shut  herself  up  in  the  wing  of  the  hall  that  her 
father  had  long  ago  assigned  her,  and  which  the  small 
property  left  her  by  her  grandmother  enabled  her  to  live 
in  with  something  of  the  state  and  consideration  that 
became  her  birth  and  breeding.  At  all  events,  the  degra- 
dation of  letting  the  old  dwelling  to  a  stranger— a  terror 
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that  more  than  once  bad  menaced  Hiss  Austwicke 
during  her  brother  Edmund's  life— ha  1  now  passed  away. 
She  remained  here  in  peace  to  ponder  on  the  past,  and 
to  soothe  her  disappointments  of  the  present  by 
hoping  for  the  future  distinction  of  her  family  by  the 
young  heir  De  Lacy.       

CHAPTEE  v. 

THE  LETTERS. 
"  Dare  to  be  true  : 

Nothing  can  need  a  lie ; 
A  fault  which  needs  it  most, 
Grows  two  thereby." 

George  IltKBEBT. 

'We  left  ^liss  Austwicke  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  darkened 
drawing-room  at  the  "Boyal  Sturgeon,"  as  she  revolved 
these  circumstances  of  household  history  which  we  have 
sketched,  while  naturally  reverting  to  the  intelligence  so 
recently  and  painfully  received — of  there  being  some  most 
objectionable  Austwickes,  not  merely  bom  in  humble 
life,  but  actually  reared  in  the  station  of  their  mother's 
birth— altogether  beyond  the  range  of  her  knowledge, 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  of  her  sympathies. 

Not  that  Miss  Austwicke  was  hard  to  the  poor.  No ; 
she  simply  regarded  them  as  a  race  apart.  Yet  her 
brother,  an  Austwicke,  whose  race  stretched  back  to  the 
dim  old  Saxon  times,  had  married— actually  married 
into  this  low  class.  Her  code  of  social  morals  would  as- 
suredly have  been  less  outraged  by  crime  than  by  weak- 
ness, for  a  low  marriage  was  altogether  intolerable.  Still, 
there  was  her  promise,  made,  as  she  muttered  to  herself, 
''  as  an  Austwicke"  (she  said  nothing  about  its  being  made 
as  a  Christian) ;  "she  must  keep  her  word  to  her  dying 
brother,"  and  seek  out  these  low  children  and  their 
mother.  "Where  were  they  to  be  found  ?  what  would 
the  papers  in  the  envelope,  that  she  had  in  her  hand  as 
she  lay  on  the  sofa,  tell  her  ?  She  had  never  let  the 
packet  a  moment  from  her  possession,  through  all  the 
ni^^t  of  faintness  or  the  day  of  dreary  recollection  that 
Imd  intervened,  since  the  dying  hand  of  AVilfred  Aust- 
wicke closed  her  fingers  on  it.  Now  she  turned  it  over 
and  over  uneasily. 

As  she  looked  up,  musing,  she  caught  the  eyes  of 
lilartin,  who  hovered  near  her,  looking  curiously  at 
what  she  held  in  her  hand ;  and,  struck  with  a  sudden 
fear  that  any  premature  knowledge  of  the  fact  she  so 
deplored  should  escape  through  the  prying  of  an  old  and 
privileged  servant,  she  spoke,  rather  angrily,  "I  told 
)-ou,  Martin,  to  get  some  rest.  Why  have  you  not  gone 
away  to  lie  down  a  few  hours  ?  Go  now,  at  once.  Go, 
I  bid  you !  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  if  I  have  occasion  to 
ring,  tell  Mrs.  Hobbins  to  let  one  of  the  maid-servants 
come  to  me.  I  don't  know,  though,  that  I  shall  want 
anything." 

"  There's  the  fire.  Miss  Honor.'  Tou  were  so  chilly, 
nnd  fire  is  a-  companion  like ;  and  there'll  be  the  lights 
wanted.  Do  let  me  stay  with  you— I  aint  a  bit  tired; 
and  don't,  pray,  be  a  trying  of  your  eyes,  and  making 
your  pore  dear  head  worse,  reading  anything  that'll 
h u r t  you.    Don't,  now  ! " 

Martin's  entreaty  was  only  prompted  by  her  interest 


in  all  that  concerned  her  mistress,  but  it  was  most  un- 
welcome. 

"  Do  as  I  desire,  Martio,  instantly  !  I  tell  you  I  want 
to  be  alone.    Go !  " 

The  tone  and  manner  were  more  peremptory  than 
the  words ;  and  Martin,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  rubbing  them  as  if  they  were  intruders  she  wanted 
to  rub  out,  and  dropping  sundry  apologetic  curtsies, 
went  her  way,  carefully  giving  Miss  Austwicke's  mes- 
sage, that  no  one  need  go  to  her  until  her  bell  rang,  and 
then  a  maid-servant. 

The  lady  was  no  sooner  alone  than,  with  a  tremulous 
hand,  she  broke  open  the  envelope.  Some  half-dozen 
letters  and  papers,  each  containing  but  few  words,  were 
in  the  enclosure.  One  was  a  sort  of  tattered  memo- 
randum of  the  marriage  of  Wilfred  Austwicke  with 
Isabel  Grant.  It  was  signed  by  three  names:  John 
Johnston,  schoolmaster ;  Jane  Johnston,  his  wife ;  and 
Sandy  Burke,  brother  of  the  above.  This  paper  was  in 
two  pieces,  and  very  dirty ;  it  had  been  torn  across,  and 
was  merely  pinned  together.  Never  did  marriage  lines 
look  less  dignified  than  on  these  two  dilapidated  bits  of 
paper.  The  handwriting  of  the  witnesses  differed  greatly : 
the  schoolmaster's  was  a  good,  bold  signature ;  his  wife's^ 
a  tremulous  scrawl,  crooked,  and  indistinct ;  her  brother's 
(for  how  otherwise  could  Burke  be  his  surname  ?)  was 
a  blotted,  blurred  performance— ugly,  but  distinctive. 

There  was,  beside  this  torn  affair,  a  letter  of  Wilfred's, 
addressed  to  his  wife.  It  was  written  in  the  glow  of 
affection,  and  referred  to  a  journey  they  had  taken  to- 
gether, and  to  the  pleasure  they  had  enjoyed  in  it.  It 
deplored  the  writer's  being  called  away,  and  ended  by  a 
promise,  profusely  reiterated,  that  his  "sweet  Isabel 
should  be  brought  home  to  her  loving  husband 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible."  It  concluded  by  re- 
questing her  to  be  careful  of  their  secret,  as  it  was  best 
that  he  should  announce  their  marriage,  both  to  her 
friends  and  his. 

There  was  another  letter,  dated  a  month  later,  in  which 
the  tone  was  somewhat  altered.  Wilfred  urged  her  to 
patience  and  trust  a  little  longer ;  he  would  soon  come 
to  her,  and  all  should  be  well. 

Then  there  was  a  brief,  hysterical  not«,  in  a  female 
hand.  It  was  ill  written  and  ill  spelled,  with  touches  of 
Scottish  dialect;  but  yet,  amid  all  Miss  Austwicke*s 
annoyance  and  displeasure,  something  of  pity  touched 
her  as  she  made  it  out. 

Some  receipts  for  money  were  enclosed  on  account  of 
the  board  and  maintenance  of  Mabel  and  Norman  Grant. 
A  bit  of  tissue  paper  held  a  long  tress  of  fair  hair  and  a 
broken  ring,  with  a  tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed 
"  VerUe;'  the  back  holding  hair,  and  a  cypher,  "  W.  A." 

Miss  Austwicke  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  this  had 
been  a  gage  (Tamour  from  her  brother  to  this  Isabel  in 
their "  brief  days  of  love  and  joy  ;  and  that  it  bad 
been  broken  and  sent  back  to  him  with  the  torn 
marriage  lines,  that  must  have  seemed  such  a  bitter 
mockery,  in  the  first  grief  and  rage  of  a  heart -stricken 
woman.  * 

To  he  continued. 
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"Herbert  turned  away  and  left  them"— p.  36. 

TUBNED    TO     THE    WALL. 

BY  JOHN  FEANOIS  WAXLER. 


CHAPTER  v.— The  Sqdibe's  Story. 
"  T70U    say    truly,    Herbert:     she   was    a  lovely 
X     woman  ;  lovelier  even  than  she  looks  in  that 
picture.    When  my  wife  died,  many  years  ago,  she 

VOL.   I. 


left  me  three  children — two  sons,  as  you  know,  and 
a  daughter — the  girl  whose  portrait  you  have  just 
been  looking  at.  The  love  I  bore  my  dear  Alice 
would  have  gone  down  into  the  grave^th  her,  but 
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that  her  litUe  pet,  Lucy,  was  left — bo  like,  yet  so 
unlike,  her  mother — to  sport  about  me  and  keep  the 
love  for  woman  from  dying  out  altogether  from  my 
heart.  To  the  love  for  tie  pretty  child  was  added,  as 
she  grew  up,  the  pride  in  the  lovely  girl  ripening  into 
womanhood.  I  fcnew  well  that,  with  the  advantages 
of  birth  and  fortune  which  she  possessed,  I  had  but 
to  choose  amongst  the  best  blood  of  the  land  for  her 
husband.  Well,  from  time  to  time  she  went  up  to 
London  to  a  relative— a  widow  lady — both  to  avail 
herself  of  the  best  masters,  and  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  the  metropolis.  Upon  her  last  return  home,  now 
more  than  three  years  ago,  I  told  her  one  evening — 
we  were  alone,  for  my  sons  were  both  from  home, 
Eeginald  with  his  regiment,  afM.  Charles  at  college 
— that  I  had  selected  an  eligible  suitor,  whom  I 
named,  for  her  hand,  and  expressed  my  desire  that 
she  should,  in  a  few  days,  prepare  to  receive  his 
addresses.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  she 
declared  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  do 
so.  I  asked  with  some  impatience  how  she  could 
speaik  thus :  had  I  not  chosen  a  man  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her  ?  She  admitted  he  was  unobjection- 
able, but .  *But  what?'  I  asked,  with  dis- 
pleasure. Her  only  reply  for  a  time  was  tears. 
At  last  I  grew  angry :  I  charged  her  with  disobe- 
dience, I  reminded  her  of  her  duty  to  her  parent,  that 
I  expected  implicit  obedience,  and  tiiat  I  should  be 
obeyed.  Then  the  girl  dashed  away  her  tears,  and 
drawing  herself  up  proudly — 'twas  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  seen  her  show  an  unruly  spirit— answered, 
'  I  will  obey  you  in  all  things  in  which  you  have  a 
right  to  require  obedience,  but  in  this  I  am  not 
bound  to  obey — ^I  cannot  obey — I  love  another.' 
Indignation  and  amazement  kept  me  for  a  moment 
tongue-tied.  *  Love  another  I '  I  exclaimed.  *  Child, 
you  dare  not,  and  without  my  knowledge.'  *  Alas  !* 
said  she,  'almost  without  my  own.'  Then  I  learned 
the  humiliating  story.  A  young  man,  a  painter 
from  whom  she  had  taken  lessons — some  penniless 
fellow,  who,  for  aught  I  knew,  or  cared  to  know,  had 
not  a  drop  i)f  good  blood  in  his  veins — dared  to  win 
her  affections,  and  disclosed  his  love  at  their  last 
interview,  and — and — ^I  blush  to  own  it,  received 
the  assurance  of  hers  in  return." 

De  Brokeleigh  hung  down  his  head  and  was 
silent :  the  avowal  of  the  indignity  oppressed  him 
with  shame.  Herbert  turned  away  his  face.  He 
would  not  witness  the  proud  man's  emotion,  but  he 
dared  not  express  a  sympathy  with  a  feeling  of 
which  he  did  not  approve,  and  so  he  did  not  speak. 
At  length  his  host  resumed  his  narrative. 

'*  When  my  anger  had  subsided  sufficiently  to 
enable  me  to 'reason  with  a  rebellious  child,  I  placed 
before  her  the  madness  and  the  folly  of  her  conduct. 
I  told  her  that  she  had  mistaken  a  childish  and  idle 
fancy  for  a  pennanent  and  abiding  love.  I  tried  to 
rouse  her  pride  and  self-respect  by  suggesting  that 
she  had  sulTored  herself  to  be  entrapped  by  the 


addresses  of  an  adventurer,  who  sought  her  for  her 
position  and  expected  fortune.  But  I  could  not 
move  her,  except  to  a  passionate  denial  of  tho 
motives  I  attributed  to  her  lover.  I  appealed  to 
her  feelings,  as  I  reminded  her  of  my  tenderness 
and  love  to  her  from  the  hour  of  her  birth ;  and  I 
asked  her,  oould  she  be  so  heartless  and  ungrateful 
as  to  re-pay  that  love  by  dishonouring  our  name, 
degrading  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  making 
my  life  miserable  ?  Ah !  then,  indeed,  she  broke 
down.  Weeping  and  trembling,  she  sank  on  a  low 
stool  at  my  feet,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as 
she  sobbed  long  and  bitterly.  At  last,  she  raised 
her  face,  and  said  (how  well  I  remember  every 
word,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday !  ] — 

•*  *0h,  it  is  hard — ^very  hard  I  Give  me  but  time, 
^  dear  father,  and  I  will  try  to— to — crush  out  my 
love  from  my  heart ;  and  if  I  cannot  do  bo,  and 
that  you  will  not  relent,  then  I  will  try  to  crush 
my  heart  too,  and  live  only  for  you.  But  give  mo 
time  for  the  struggle — a  few  months  even.  Dear, 
dear  father  I  you  don't  know  how  very  dearly  I 
love  you — ^how  much  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  to  that 
love.' 

«The  girl's  grief  and  affection  for  a  moment 
overcame  me. 

"  '  I  will  give  you  time,  Lucy,'  I  said.  ^Promise 
me  that  at  the  end  of  a  month  you  will  receive 
Stephen  Coote  as  a  suitor ;  and,  till  then,  I  wiU  not 
ask  you  to  see  him.  By  that  time,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  your  good  sense  and  your  love  for  me  will 
have  enabled  you  to  comply  with  my  wishes,  and  to 
accept  a  man  whom  you  know  and  esteem.' 

"  Lucy  stood  up,  and  looked  straight  at  me  for  a 
moment,  without  speaking.  Then  she  said,  sadly 
and  slowly,  but  firmly — ^ 

"  'Father,  I  cannot  give  you  that  promise.  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  me  and  unjust  to  Coote.  I 
do  esteem  him,  as  you  say,  and  I  know  how  truth- 
ful and  noble  a  nature  he  has.  Were  I  to  tell  him 
I  have  no  heart  to  give  him,  he  would  not  accept 
my  hand.  And,  oh,  father !  could  your  daughter 
be  so  base  as  to  deceive  one  so  truthful  and  noble 
by  concealing  the  state  of  my  affections  from  him, 
and  becoming  his  wife  when  I  had  no  love  to  give 
him?' 

**  *  Obstinate,  foolish,  disobedient  child  !*  I  cried, 
in  returning  displeasure.  *You  reject  my  kind- 
ness, you  abuse  my  love.  Be  it  so.  I  will  save 
you  from  yourself.  Before  the  month  is  past,  you 
shall  be  Stephen  Coote's  wife.  Your  pride  will 
prevent  you  making  to  him  the  humiliating  dis- 
closure you  have  made  to  me ;  and  even  were  you 
to  make  it,  he  has  too  much  sense  to  mind  so  i^y 
a  fancy.*  * 

"  Why  should  I  dwell  longer  upon  the  painful 
scene  that  passed  between  us  ?  To  my  anger,  my 
(^omman^Sy  ^7  threats,  she  opposed  a  strong  and 
obstiui^t^   resistance,  till  at  last  I  vowed  in   my 
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displeasure  tliat  I  would  force  obedience  by  my 
auttiority,  since  I  had  failed  to  win  it  by  my  loye ; 
and  80  we  parted  for  the  night.  Next  day,  Lucy 
did  not  make  her  appearance ;  her  maid,  who  was 
her  foster-sister,  brought  me  a  message  from  her 
mistress,  begging  to  be  excused  &om  coming  down, 
on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  so  I  was  left  to  myself 
through  the  day  to  meditate  upon  this  obstacle  that 
iiad  suddenly  arisen  between  me  and  my  long- 
^cherished  hopes.  A  sleepless  night  did  not  help  to 
calm  my  irritation.  And  so  the  more  I  thought  over 
the  scene  of  the  evening  before,  the  more  indignant 
I  felt,  and  the  more  determined  I  was  to  carry  my 
point.  The  day  passed  oyer  without  our  meeting, 
but  late  in  the  evening  Lucy  entered  the  room 
where  I  was  sitting— this  very  room— looking,  oh, 
«o  pale  and  wretched  I  and  flinging  herself  at  my 
feet,  besought  me  to  hear  her.  My  heart  yearned 
to  take  her  to  it— for  it  is  a  hard  thing,  Herbert,  to 
drive  the  love  for  a  child  out  of  a  father's  heart — 
but  I  crushed  down  my  emotion  as  a  guilty  weak- 
ness, and  answered  coldly,  that  I  would  hear 
nothing  but  her  submission.  Then  she  rose  slowly 
and  said, 

"  *  Father,  I  cannot ;  anything  but  this  I ' 

**  *  This,'  I  replied,  *  or  nothing.  Lx  three  days 
my  friend  comes  here  as  your  suitor.  Whpn  you 
xire  prepared  to  obey  me,  I  shall  see  you  again; 
tiU  l^en  we  part.* 

**  And  waving  her  from  me,  I  rose. 

'<  Two  days  more  passed  over,  and  still  Lucy  gave 
no  signs  of  submitting  to  my  wilL  I  learned  from 
her  maid  that  she  was  very  feverish,  and  had  spent 
a  restless  night,  and  the  girl  said  that  she  had  re- 
quested our  family  doctor  to  call  in  and  see  her. 
The  day  wore  on  as  the  rest,  and  I  occupied  myself 
a  good  deal  out  of  doors.  I  sat  up  unusually  late 
that  night,  looking  over  some  papers,  and  had  just 
lisen  to  retire,  when  I  was  startled  with  the  report 
of  fire-arms  at  the  tea  side  of  the  house.  I  threw 
up  one  of  the  windows  of  the  room,  stepped  out  on 
the  terrace,  and  hurried  round  to  the  place  from 
which  the  sound  came.  There  I  saw  a  dark  object 
lying  on  the  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
house,  and  a  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  standing 
over  it.  I  called  out  to  him  and  he  answered,  and 
then  I  recognised  one  of  my  gamekeepers;  the 
dark  object  was  a  man  weltering  in  his  blood.  We 
raised  him ;  he  was  quite  dead.  I  saw  at  once  how 
it  was:  the  gamekeeper  had,  as  I  directed  him, 
been  on  the  watch  for  some  time  past  to  catch  the 
poachers  that  were  destroying  my  preserves.  Pass- 
ing near  the  house,  aa  he  told  me,  he  saw  a  figure 
moving  stealthily  along.  He  challenged  him,  when 
the  man  began  to  runaway;  the  keeper  called  upon 
him  to  stop  and  surrender,  but  in  vain,  and  he 
then  pursued  and  overtook  him;  a  struggle  ensued, 
and  tiie  keeper  fired  in  his  own  defence.  By  this 
•time  some  of  the  servants,  who  had  also  heaid  the 


shot,  joined  us.  I  had  the  corpse  brought  into  an 
out-house,  which  I  locked  tiU  the  morning,  when  an 
inquest  was  holden.  The  gamekeeper  deposed  to 
the  facts  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  jury  found 
that  he  had  acted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  and 
in  self-defence.  No  one  identified  the  body,  and  I 
gave  orders  for  its  interment.  As  I  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  Lucy's  maid  rushed  wildly  into  the  room, 
crying.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak,  she  told 
me  that  when  she  went  to  her  mistress's  room,  for 
the  first  time  that  morning,  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, she  found  that  the  bed  had  not  been  occupied, 
and  that  her  mistress  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I 
desired  the  girl  to  keep  silent,  and  then  repaired  to 
the  room.  As  I  di%w  back  the  curtain  of  the  bed, 
a  sealed  note  upon  the  pillow  caught  my  eye.  I 
thrust  it  into  my  pocket,  went  to  my  bed-chamber, 
and,  tearing  it  open,  the  mystery  was  dissolved : 
the  wretched  girl  had  fled  with  her  lover,  and  that 
lover  was — the  horrible  conviction  flashed  in  a 
moment  across  my  mind — the  corpse  that  lay  outside, 
for  he  had  not  the  appearance  of  a  poacher.  I  sank 
down  upon  a  chair,  as  if  stricken  by  a  thunderbolt, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  recover  myself 
so  as  to  think  calmly  upon  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  first  thing  I  felt  should  be  done  was  to  make 
search  for  my  child.  I  hurried  out  to  give  orders 
for  that  purpose,  when  one  of  the  farm  servants 
met  me  with  a  shawl  in  his  hand.  It  was  dripping 
wet,  and  he  stated  he  had  drawn  it  out  of  the  river, 
about  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  where  he  saw  it 
floating  down  the  stream.  I  recognised  it  instantly 
as  being  Lucy's,  and  though  ready  to  sink,  I  mas- 
tered myself  by  a  strong  e£fort,  tiiat  I  might  not 
betray  my  emotion  before  the  man. 

''Ilerbert,  Herbert  I  I  cannot  proceed  with  the 
details  of  this  dreadfal  calamity.  All  search  was 
fruitless,  and  I  felt  that  the  imhappy  giri,  who  had, 
no  doubt,  left  the  house  with  her  lover,  had  fled 
away  when  he  was  shot,  and  had  either  thrown  her- 
self in  despair,  or  had  fallen  accidentally,  into  the 
river,  then  swollen  with  the  winter  floods,  and  was 
swept  away  to  the  sea.  The  story  that  went  abroad 
— ^to  which  the  account  of  the  doctor  and  the  maid 
gave  some  plausibility — ^was,  that  Miss  De  Broke- 
leigh  had  been  seiaed  with  brain  fever,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  delirium,  had  escaped  from  her  room 
and  wandered  to  the  river,  where  she  had  fallen  in 
and  was  drowned.  Now,  Herbert,  you  have  my 
secret." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  silence  that  followed 
this  sad  revelation  was  broken.  At  length  Herbert 
rose,  and  approaching  his  host,  took  his  hand  re- 
spectfully, and  said — 

"  Sir,  I  feel  for  you  profoundly.  If  you  have 
erred,  God  has  heavily  punished  you  for  that  error. 
Even  from  this  take  comfort.  May  I  speak  freely, 
as  God's  minister  and  as  your  friend  P  " 

The  squire  drew  away  his  hand  quickly,  as  if 
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pained  by  Herbert's  words.  Then,  recovering  bis 
composure,  be  said,  with  somewhat  of  bis  wonted 
spirit — 

'*  Speak,  Mr.  Herbert;  I  am  sure  that  in  neither 
character  will  you  forget  what  is  due  to  yourself  or 
to  me." 

*  *  When  I  said  that  you  erred,"  proceeded  Herbert, 
**  I  felt  bow  sorely  you  were  tried.  God,  who  has 
punished  your  sin,  will  doubtless  remember  bow 
much  you  were  tried— how  much  you  loved.  But 
the  past  is  irrevocable— we  look  to  it  but  to  warn 
us  for  the  future ;  and  so  I  bid  you  take  comfort. 
When  you  and  the  daughter  you  loved  and  lost 
shaU  meet  hereafter — as,  in  the  greatness  of  God's 
mercy  I  confidently  believe  you  shall— she  will  know 
and  confess  that  she  was  not  blameless,  while  you 
will  admit  that  you  taxed  her  obedience  beyond  a 
father's  right." 

**  It  may  be  that  I  did.  But  did  she  not  destroy 
all  my  long-cherished  hopes  ?  Did  she  not  count 
my  love  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  light  fancy 
of  an  hour?" 

"Yes !  and  heavily  she  has  suffered  for  it." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Dear  and  honoured  friend,"  resumed  the  vicar, 
**  I  know  you  feel  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duty.  Let  me  now  solemnly 
put  this  test  to  your  heart  and  conscience.  If  it 
were  possible  that  the  grave  could  yield  up  that 
lost  child,  and  give  her  to  you  again,  would  you 
not  take  her  to  your  arms  as  lovingly  as  ever  ?  " 

"I  would,  I  would!"  sobbed  the  man,  in  a 
burst  of  unwonted  feeling;  "all  forgiven,  all  for- 
gotten, all " 

*t My  father,  my  father!"  and  one  rushed  for- 
ward and  flung  herself  on  his  bosom,  sobbing  and 
wailing ;  and  then  she  slid  down  to  the  ground  on 
her  knees,  and  clasped  his  limbs  in  her  arms,  and 
wept  exceeding  bitterly. 

Herbert  turned  away  and  left  them.  Let  us  do  so 
likewise.  The  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  that  meeting 
are  too  sacred  for  other  eyes  than  their  own. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"ENTKEAT  ME  ^'0T  TO  LEAVE  THEB." 

We  are  again  in  the  library.  The  father  knows 
not,  and  cares  not  yet  to  ask,  how  all  this  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  has  come  to  pass ;  he  only 
knows  and  feels  that  his  daughter  lives  and  sits 
beside  him.  After  a  time  Herbert  entered,  and  he 
said  to  Lucy, 

•*  It  is  time  that  you  should  go." 

"Go?"  asked  the  father,  in  bewilderment. 
"  Why?  Where  ?  Is  she  not  at  home  once  more  ? 
Who  shall  take  her  from  me  again  ?  " 

"  Father,"  said  Lucy  rising,  "my  home  is  with 
my  husband.    Por  him  alone  would  I  leave  you ! " 

"  Husband !  husband,  Lucy— who  is  he  ?  where 
is  he?" 


"  He  is  here  I "  said  Herbert,  as  he  opened  the- 
door. 

A  young  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  walked  for 
ward  and  stood  beside  Luey,  who  put  her  hand  ia 
bis. 

The  squire  drew  himself  up  haughtily. 

"  Sir,  may  I  ask  by  what  right  you  enter  my 
house  or  approach  my  daughter?  Who  are  you, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Mr.  De  Brokeleigh,  I  am  that  daughter's  hus- 
band. By  that  right  I  take  her  hand.  I  confess  I 
have  no  right  to  enter  your  house." 

"May  I  request  then,  sir,  that  you  will  leave  it?"^ 

The  young  man  looked  with  tender  sadness  at. 
Lucy,  and  then  replied,  respectfully,  "  Sir,  you  shall 
be  obeyed;  I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  intrusion. 
Come,  Lucy ! " 

De  Brokeleigh  moved  forward  to  separate  them. 

"Nay,"  said  Herbert,  "this  may  not  be,  sir!- 
'  Whom  Gt)d  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder.'  In  God's  name  I  require  you  to  hear 
what  the  husband  of  your  daughter  has  to  say ! " 

"  Father !  in  the  name  of  my  dead  mother,  the 
wife  whom  you  loved,  hear  my  husband  for  Ids' 
wife's  sake." 

"  Proceed,  sir,"  said  the  squire,  as  he  motioned 
the  young  man  to  a  chair,  and  sat  down  himself  ^ 
"  I  am  ready  to  hear  you." 

"  Mr.  De  Brokeleigh,  you  wiU  ask  how  a  poor 
painter  dared  to  love  your  daughter.  I  dared  to  do 
so  in  obedience  to  the  instinct  that  God  implanted 
in  my  nature,  when  he  taught  my  eye  and  my  heart 
to  delight  in  all  that  was  lovely  and  good  in  his 
creation.  How  I  dared  to  tell  her  that  love,  I 
scarcely  know.  I  had  determined  to  keep  the  secret 
within  my  heart  for  ever.  But  when  she  gave  me 
her  hand  at  what  I  believed  was  to  be  our  last, 
meeting  on  earth,  love  and  despair  overmastered 
me,  and  I  spoke,  in  the  deepest  respect  and  humility, 
that  love  which,  after  all,  could  never  dishonour 
her — the  love  of  an  honest  man.  The  avowal  that 
she  returned  my  passion  filled  me  with  joy,  and  I 
resolved  that,  if  circumstances  ever  permitted,  as 
I  hoped  they  would,  I  would  seek  her  as  my  wife 
at  your  hands.  That  resolution  you,  sir,  forced  me 
to  abandon.  When  Lucy  informed  me  that  you  not 
only  forbad  your  daughter  to  marry  the  man  she 
loved,  but  also  commanded  her  to  receive  at  once 
the  addresses  of  another,  duty  and  inclination  alike 
pointed  out  my  course.  I  lost  not  an  hour  in 
coming  hither  with  a  faithful  servant;  I  con- 
trived to  see  Lucy.  I  overcame  all  her  scruples — 
though  it  was  difficult  to  do  so,  and  arranged  her 
flight  with  me  in  the  night.  We  succeeded ;  but 
the  poor  fellow  who  remained  behind  to  watch  lest 
the  alarm  should  be  given,  and  to  mislead  you 
should  y^^  ^®®^  *^  follow  us,  was  shot  by  your 
gaxueVfl^per.    This  we  soon  learned,  as  also  the 


findu"'  of  Liif*y*8  fihawl,  which  fell  off  as  she- 
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crossed  the  bridge,  and  the  report  of  her  death. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  she  left  yoiir  house,  I 
placed  your  daughter  in  the  care  of  an  aged  female 
relative  till  I  made  her  my  wife.  Then  we  went 
to  Germany,  where  I  contrived  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, with  no  sorrow  to  come  between  our  love, 
but  the  one  unceasing  yearning  of  my  wife  for  her 
father's  forgiveness.  At  last,  circumstances  lately 
occurred  which  enabled  us  to  return  to  England, 
and  we  determined,  at  all  risks,  to  seek  pardon 
and  reconciliation.  Last  evening  we  reached  the 
village,  and  learning  that  Lucy's  foster-sister  was 
married  to  your  smith,  I  contrived  by  a  strata- 
gem to  ma^e  myself  known  to  her.  To-day, 
by  her  advice,  we  had  a  conference  with  Idx, 
Herbert,  and  told  him  aU.  With  the  assistance  of 
Dorothy  Meadowes,  we  gained  an  entrance  into 
your  house  unobserved.  Oh,  sir  I  the  husband  of 
the  child  that  you  have  to-day  received  from  the 
dead  entreats  that  you  will  pardon  him  too ! " 

**  An  unknown  man,  without  birth,  or  means, 
or  position,"  muttered  the  squire,  as  if  debating 
with  himself;  '*  to  receive  him  as  the  husband  of 
a  De  Brokeleigh !    'Tis  too  hard.    I  cannot  I " 

**  Yes,  sir,  you  can,"  said  Herbert.  **  Hard  as 
it  is,  you  can.  As  a  man  of  sense,  you  can.  As  a 
Christian,  you  must.  If  this  young  man  springs 
from  the  people,  he  has  their  virtues — manliness, 
energy,  self-reliance.  He  has  won  your  child  by 
his  worth,  and  supported  her  by  his  industry. 
They  are  happy  independently  of  wealth,  but  if 
wealth  can  elevate  them,  you  can  supply  it.  This 
man,  sir,  is  worthy  to  be  your  daughter's  husband 
— to  be  your  son." 

Eoger  de  Brokeleigh  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  covered  his  faoe  with  his  hands.  A  ter- 
rible coniSict  was  being  waged  in  the  heart  of  the 
man.  Angels,  and  greater  than  angels,  it  idaj  be, 
looked  down  upon  that  spiritual  battle-field.  The 
fight  is  long,  but  at  last  the  light  has  conquered 
the  darkness,  and  the  man  rises  to  his  feet,  liberated 
from  the  thraldom  of  his  baser  nature. 


''Sir,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand,  ''let  the 


past  be  forgotten ;  my  daughter's  husband  is  wel- 
come to  her  father's  house." 

The  young  man  took  the  squire's  hand  and 
raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 

"  Sir  Walter  Marlay,"  said  Herbert,  "  I  give 
you  joy." 

"Marlay,  Marlay!"  exclaimed  the  squire,  in 
astonishment.  "  What !  are  you  the  son  of  Sir 
Jasper  Marlay,  of  the  North  ?  I  knew  him  when 
we  were  boys." 

**  No,  sir ;  he  was  my  unde.  His  younger 
brother,  my  father,  displeased  him  by  marrying  a 
penniless  woman,  who  had  no  better  recommenda- 
tion than  beauty  and  worth.  They  never  met  after- 
wards ;  and,  when  I  was  left  an  orphan  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  I  scorned  to  seek  assistance  frt)m  him. 
Not  many  months  since  his  only  son  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse;  and  a  few  posts  after- 
wards brought  me  the  intelligence  of  my  uncle's 
death.  I  hastened  from  Germany ;  and  my  rights 
were  at  once  recognised.  As  your  daughter  loved 
me  for  my  own  sake,  so  I  determined  to  owe 
nothing  to  my  position  in  seeking  your  fiivour." 

A  Boimd  of  wheels  crunching  the  gravel,  inter- 
rupted the  discourse,  and  the  next  moment  Charles 
de  Brokeleigh  was  in  the  arms  of  his  fiEither. 

I  don't  mean  to  tell  all  that  followed.  Why 
should  I  ?  The  joyful  surprise  at  finding  a  dead 
sister  restored— the  frank  embrace  of  the  new 
brothers.  Nor  how  little  Dorothy  Meadowes, 
laughing  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  slipped  into 
the  room,  and  her  husband  after  her,  whom  she 
beckoned  from  outside.  How  Sir  Walter  kissed 
her  before  John's  fiice,  and  asked  him  when  he 
should  have  another  job  for  him. 

There  were  great  doings  that  night  in  Broke- 
leigh—tar  barrels,  bonfires,  and  what  not.  And 
Beuben  Plant,  like  a  fine  honest  fellow  as  he  was, 
who  bore  no  grudge,  lit  up  every  window  of  his 
null  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  hung  a  huge  lantern 
on  the  top  of  the  obnoxious  chimney. 

And  the  portrait  of  Lady  Marlay  was  never  again 
"Tumedto  the  Wall." 


THEEE     DAYS. 


^H,  sweet  to  sit  in  a  shady  nook. 
On  a  sunny  summer  mom, 
Dreaming  and  musing  over  a  book 

Written  ere  we  were  bom ; 
While  the  lark  springs  up,  with  a 
shrilly  note. 
And  sings  above  the  coim ! 

Oh,  sad  to  walk  on  a  dreary  heath, 

When  autumn  is  dull  and  red ; 
Dark  skies  above,  and  dead  leaves  beneath,    . 

That  startle  us  as  we  tread. 


With   a   rustle   like   some    one    who   haunts 
behind, 
And  hides  when  we  turn  our  head. 

But  best  to  rest  on  a  winter  night. 
And  wait,  in  the  hearth's  waim  glow : 

While  through   the   storb'ght,   so    solemn   and 
bright, 
And  over  the  printless  snow, 

Comes  One  whom  our  Father  has  sent  to  guide 
To  a  homo  we  do  not  know. 
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THE  QTJIYEIl. 


A  WORD   UPON  ARGUl^IENTATION. 

BY  THE  KBV.  W.  M.  8TATHAM. 


^  ANT  people  pride  themselves  upon 
T^hat  they  call  an  intellectual  even- 
ing, which  too  often  means,  in  a 
mental  sense,  what  an  Irish  TnelSe 
means  in  a  physical  one.  There  is  a 
general  hitting  out  all  round,  ^e  utter- 
ance of  many  quaint  things,  many  crude 
things,  many  true  things,  and  many  fieilse 
things.  All  this  is  connected  with  consider- 
able heat  and  earnestness— everybody  thinking  he 
is  arguing,  when  each  is  endeavouring  to  fulfil  in 
discussion  the  American  charge  to  Qrant  concerning 
the  Mexicans — ''Give  them  fits:"  that  is,  beat 
them  out  and  out.  Now  it  is  strangely  forgotten 
that  disputation,  xmless  it  be  carefuUy  conducted, 
upon  acknowledged  premises,  and  with  all  the  strin- 
gency and  severity  of  dose  reasoning,  is  really  a 
dangerous  thing.  When  men  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  certain  opinions,  then,  as  Dr.  Harris  says, 
the  passions  alwa3rs  will  get  into  the  witness-box 
and  have  a  hearing.  Most  probably,  too,  one  or 
more  in  the  company  will  lead  the  discussion  out  of 
the  open  sea  into  a  narrow  little  creek  of  their  own; 
here  they  will  launch  a  favourite  theory,  and  batter 
away  in  defence  of  it,  as  though  aU  previous  argu- 
ments had  really  led  up  to  their  pet  topic.  This  is 
always,  to  a  quiet  listener,  the  most  amusing  part  of 
the  dialogue,  but  is,  generally,  distressing  to  some 
individuid,  who  sees  himself  treated  to  a  denuncia- 
tion which  belongs  not  to  his  opinions,  but  to  some 
which  have  been  dexterously  slipped  into  their 
place. 

I  am  sure  that,  politically  and  religiously,  many 
of  the  most  rankling  enmities  have  arisen  from 
arguing  about  things.  Perhaps,  to  be  an  onlooker 
at  some  discussion  class  meeting  is  about  as  enter- 
taining a  thing  as  can  well  be.  Probably,  in  the 
main,  all  parties,  if  their  views  were  clearly  defined, 
pretty  much  agree  at  the  starting.  But  what  with 
dubious  words,  and  arbitrary  meanings  given  to 
them,  they  manage  to  draw  up  sides,  and  in  a  short 
time,  under  opposing  leaders,  both  sides  go  mentally 
to  the  field  of  Marathon.'  As  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeds, party  feelings,  private  views,  and  particular 
prejudices,  with  superficial  readings,  all  enter  the 
**  agora "  for  discussion,  and  the  spectacle  is  per- 
fect. Truth,  which  generally  lies  midway  between 
two  extremes,  quietly  retreats  to  cooler  scenes;  and 
in  her  gracious  absence,  eiTor,  in  both  opposing 
ranks,  has  a  glorious  time  of  it.  Oh  I  how  the  hot 
souls  hammer  and  pound  away  I  and  when  the 
debate  is  over,  and  the  division  called  for,  the 
delightfully  ambiguous  question  as  to  whether,  if 
^ere  had  been  no  Eefonnation  at  the  time  of  the 


Beformation,  there  would  not  have  been  a  better 
Beformation  afterwards  ?  is  most  successfully  settled 
in  the  negative. 

I  am 'often  reminded  of  the  poor  old  lady  who, 
after  an  eloquent  and  laboured  discourse  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  a  Gbd,  being  asked  hex  opinion 
of  the  sermon,  remarked  that  she  believed  theT& 
was  a  God  all  the  same !  Doubtless  the  learned 
divine  took  what  Archbishop  Whately  calls  a 
puzzle-headed  view  of  it,  and  his  very  want  of 
deamess  led  her  to  suppose  he  was  denying  it. 

The  same  ecclesiastical  authority  I  have  just 
quoted — ^perhaps  the  dearest  reasoner  and  the 
cleverest  logidan  of  his  day,  one  who  remarks,  ''If 
any  one  ever  had  &p<imon  for  accuracy  I  have" — 
says,  "  Ill-conducted  disputation  is  very  hurtful;  it 
produces  ill-breeding,  ill-temper,  and  quarrels." 

When  all  other  arguments  against  disputation 
are  exhausted,  there  is  one  given  us  here,  which 
applies  as  truly  to  that  as  to  cards — ^viz.,  that  people 
not  unfrequently  lose  their  temper  over  them.  So  it 
is  in  argument :  if  men  lose  a  point  they  introduce 
a  personality ;  if  they  cannot  conquer  you  with  a 
principle,  they  like  to  snub  you  with  a  pun. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  many  pleasant 
gatherings  have  been  spoiled  by  the  introduction, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  propriety,  of  disputed  subjects. 

"Ah  I  but,"  says  my  critical  friend,  "how  are  we 
to  get  at  truth,  then,  if  we  are  not  to  argue  about 
it  ?  "  Why,  read  about  it,  talk  quietly  to  a  friend 
about  it,  think  patiently  concerning  it,  and  seek  a. 
guidance  Divine  in  relation  to  it. 

The  way  little  chiLdron  are  taught  sometimes  ta 
"argufy  "  is,  indeed,  very  obnoxious.  They  often  give 
opinions  as  if  they  reaUy  had  some  value  in  them  ; 
and  are  sometimes  introduced  as  "  knowing  ones  " 
on  certain  subjects.  "He*s  a  Primitive  to  the  back- 
bone I "  one  day  a  very  ignorant  man  said  of  his 
Methodist  boy.  One  could  not  help  thinking  what 
a  fine  subject  for  mental  anatomy  he  would  be.  To 
be  so  early  permeated,  not  with  piety  but  Yriih  party , 
was  wonderful  indeed.  It  is  always  well,  and,  in 
fact,  our  common  Christian  duty,  to  train  our 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ; 
but  to  give  them  theological  weapons,  as  we  buy 
toy  swords  for  them  to  fight  with,  is  very  sense- 
less, and,  in  many  cases,  very  harmful  indeed. 

Truth  is  the  highest  object  of  attainment;  every 
sacrifice  may  and  ought  to  be  made  to  gain  it.  But 
truth  is  not  one  whit  the  nearer  to  us  by  the  mere 
war  of  words  which,  in  general,  is  the  characteristio 
of  what  i^  called  discussion. 
I^Or]  iP^  ^  verbatim  report  of  an  evening's  argu* 
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mont  would  be  one  of  the  most  amusing  pro- 
ductions of  the  day — not  as  a  map  to  show  us  the 
way  to  the  Bank  or  the  Tower,  bat  like  the  Maze 
at  Hampton  Court,  to  get  them  out  of  which  all 
parties  want  a  cleyer  and  accustomed  guide. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  disg^uised  that  there  is 
a  love. of  fight  in  human  nature  generally;  and 
this  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Athenian  love  of 
disputation,  but  in  the  fact  that  few  people  can 
long  stand  quietly  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle  of 
discussion.  Two  people,  A  and  B,  begin.  0  and  D 
content  themselves  for  a  while  in  alternately  shak- 
iug  and  bowing  their  heads — the  one  being  dissent, 
the  other  assent;  then  comes  some  little  mono- 
syllable—the "Hear,  hear!"  or  "No,  no!"  and 
in  a  few  brief  minutes,  while  yon  only  step  aside 
to  speak  to  a  friend,  you  find  they  have  all  "  gone 
in  "  to  the  eager  discussion  of  the  subject  concern- 
ing which  they  were  only  list^ers  a  few  minutes 
before. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  argue  about  a  subject  than  to  understand  it,  and 
very  often  mere  deyemess,  combined  with  dogmatic 
mannerism,  wins  the  day.  "A  man  must  be  a  fool 
who  doesn't  see  that!"  or  "Every  sane  person 
admits  that!"  are  such  sublimely  strong  assertions, 
and  convey  such  very  delicate  inferences,  that,  in 
addition  to  their  being  so  handy,  and,  like  a 
burglar's  key,  so  adapted  to  all  locks,  there  is 
a  great  temptation  to  the  use  of  them  as  weapons 
of  war.  Sneering,  too,  comes  in  as  a  good  side- 
piece  in  the  cannonading  department,  whilst  the 
advanced  corps  of  sarcasm  may  sweep  up  the  heights 
and  win  the  day.  Every  conceivable  petty  preju- 
dice and  .passion  may  make  up  a  good  straggling 
corps  to  pop  off  stray  shot  under  the  cover  of  a 
hidden  inuendo,  and  then  a  good  bold  assertion  or 
two,  with  waving  flag  and  noisy  mien,  can  bring  up 
the  rear.  Above  all,  it  seems  necessary  to  speak 
loud.  Noisy  debaters  never  mind  objurgation  on 
that  account,  for  in  most  cases  they  find  that 
vociferous  persistency  wins  the  day. 

When  the  fire  and  smoke  have  cleared  off  from  a 
wordy  campaign,  it  is  astonishing  how  insignificant 
the  whole  affair  seems ;  and  most  probably  the  great 
English  classic  will  have  found  a  good  title  for  it  all 
in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  Of  course  there 
are  places  like  some  terra  incognita,  where  argu- 
mentation must  be  a  most  extraordinary  thing.  In 
passing  through  the  London  streets,  we  sometimes 
see  outside  a  gay  gin-palace  that  a  discussion  meet- 
ing is  held  at  nine  o'clock  every  Monday  evening. 
Conceive  what  it  must  all  be  when  pnde,  pique,  and 
prejudice  have  as  a  motive-power  the  strong  spirit 
of  alcohoL  Doubtless,  the  intervening  tables  must 
be  broad  enough  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  fisticuff 
sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  for  young  men 
generally,  if,  instead  of  displaying  all  the  "shop 


front*'  of  tiieir  knowledge  in  discussion  cliques, 
they  quietly  and  carefully  read  the  wisest  authors, 
and,  through  the  slow  course  of  years,  formed 
opinions  which,  not  easily  adopted,  would  be  with 
difficulty  shaken.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  all 
men  to  be  scholars,  but  it  is  possible  for  all  to 
make  what  they  know  their  own  by  wisdom's  way. 

No  particulu:  moral  may,  as  yet,  have  come  up 
to  the  surface  of  this  paper;  but  as  it  is  evident 
that  in  social  life  the  spirit  of  argumentation  has 
often  spoiled  the  pleasantest  society,  let  a  man 
who  introduces  a  specialty  of  his  own  m  the  shape 
of  casting  his  peculiar  doctrine  in  another  person's 
way— and  so  leaving  the  ball  at  his  neighbour's 
foot,  for  him  to  kick  it  in  return — let  him  play  at 
argumentative  hockey  all  by  himself;  whilst  it 
should  be  considered  an  outrage  on  aM  propriety 
for  a  man  on  such  occasions  to  dazzle  his  red  flag 
in  the  eyes  of  any  one  of  the  assembled  guests. 

Men  will  never  be  convinced  of  error  unless  they 
have  that  preliminary  thought  about  the  whole 
matter  which  gets  the  mind  into  a  state  of  adapted- 
ness  for  understanding  it.  The  most  elaborate 
arguments  failed  to  convince  the  country  farmer 
that  the  earth  went  round:  "because,"  said  he, 
"it's  dear  my  duck-pond  would  be  empty  every 
morning  if  it  did."  Nothing,  of  course,  could  shake 
his  fixed  ideas  except  a  little  clear  &nd  close  study 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  attraction. 

Then,  again,  as  the  wisest  men  often  confess  how 
very  little  they  know  of  any  subject — ^what  pebble- 
gatherers  they  are  on  the  world's  great  beach  of 
thought — so  the  shallowest  men  know  not  how 
little  they  do  know,  and,  Hke  a  hen  with  a  solitary 
chick,  they  make  a  most  alarming  noise  with  their 
one  pet  project  or  principle.  Probably,  in  many 
minds  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  say  strange 
and  startling  things,  and  when  said,  to  stick  to 
them ;  which  occasions  more  of  the  combat  of  un- 
wise discussion  than  any  other  cause  whatever. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  turn  from  the  hot  arena 
of  human  controversy  to  the  green  pastures  and 
the  cool  waters  of  Divine  teaching  I  We  recognise 
the  presence  of  Pivine  inspiration,  not  only  in  what 
is  taught,  but  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught  in 
the  Bible.  Many  men  make  even  the  Bible  a  book 
to  be  battled  about ;  they  take  up  its  truths  like 
drawn  swords,  not  to  destroy  bosom  sins  with,  but 
to  slay  theological  adversaries.  Better  far  is  it  to  sit 
like  little  children  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  learn  of 
him,  lest,  professing  ourselves  to  be  wise,  we  become 
fools.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  dear  face  of  truth — 
to  hear  the  soft  whisper  of  her  voice— to  be  guided 
by  her  gentle  hand,  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
devoutness,  bend  over  the  pages  of  a  Book  able  to 
make  you  wise  unto  salvation ;  and  although  you 
may  not  hear  the  rustling  wings,  there  is  the 
heavenly  Dove  brooding  over  you  of  whom  Christ 
has  said,  "  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth." 
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THE   QUIVER 


LADY    ELLEYK 


^HE  Lady  Elleyn  waited  for  her  lord ; 
He,  the  brave  Edwin,  had  gone  forth  for 

Saying,  "I  follow  Harold  for  the  coast, 
Against  the  Norman  Guillanme,  who  would  wrench 
This  noble  Angle-land  from  Saxon  men, 
And  plant  it  with  the  hated  stocks  of  Ganl. 
But,  Qod  in  heayen  helping  us,  no  king 
Of  Norman  blood  shall  deck  him  with  our  crown  ! 
Elleyn,  I  go :  if  Harold  falls,  I  fall  ; 
Yet,  if  1  fall,  my  soul  shall  visit  thee. 
Perchance,  what  time  the  sweet^songed  nightingale 
Trills  his  low  lay  from  yonder  chestnut- tree ; 
And  the  round  moon,  with  all  her  court  of  stars, 
Bides  through  blue  aky,  and  over  pillowy  cloud. 
Farewell :  I  fight  to  win  ;  yet,  if  I  die, 
O'ervex  not  thy  sweet  spirit  for  a  life 
Devote  to  king,  to  country,  and  to  thee." 
So  saying,  he  had  pressed  her  winning  face, 
All  full  of  wistful  love,  to  his  strong  breast. 
And,  calling  men  and  mounting  horse,  gone  forth. 

The  Lady  EUeyn  waited  for  her  lord. 
She  from  her  chamber  watched  the  horizon  line, 
Hoping  for  faintest,  earliest  glimpse  of  him, 
And  cloudy  dust  of  his  returning  troop, 
And  large  blue  banner  of  the  golden  roe, 
All  torn  and  bloody,  from  victorious  fight. 
It  was  an  eve  in  autumn :  not  a  sound, 
Save  "  the  complaining  of  the  outcast  wind," 
Or  plaintive  rustle  of  the  falling  leaves, 


Fell  on  her  listening  ear.    The  autumn  moon 
Kose  round  and  red  from  out  the  grey-blue  east. 
And  all  her  court  of  stars  broke  forth  in  light. 
To  meet  their  fall-orbed  piincess.    Still  she  gazed, 
Yet  caught  no  glimpse  of  her  beloved  knight ; 
Nor  cloudy  dust  of  his  returning  troop. 
Nor  large  blue  banner  of  the  golden  roe, 
Saw  Lady  Elleyn.    Then  at  length  she  heard 
The  farewell  song  of  the  late  nightingale  : 
And,  passionately  stretching  forth  her  arms, 
"Oh,  love!"  she  cried,   "why  comest  thou  bo 

late  ?  " 
Nor  sight,  nor  sound ;  but  to  her  breast  there  came 
A  gentle  breath  of  warm  and  wreathing  wind. 
That  upward  wound,  between  her  parted  lips 
And  o'er  her  brow,  like  shadow  of  a  kiss : 
E'en  then  she  marked  the  approach  of  her  lord's 

steed. 
Alone,  and  limping,  seeming  riderless. 
Then,  running  down,  she  darted  forth,  and  ran 
And  met  the  horse,  that,  spent  and  wounded,  fell. 
And  with  him  the  dead  body  of  a  knight 
With  matted  beard,  and  gory  face  and  pale. 
And  splintered  helm.    Her  love  had  come  at  last, 
And,  sinking  prone  upon  his  mailed  breast, 
"Oh,  love!"  she  cried,  "I  will  sleep  here  with 

thee." 
So  there  she  slept,  and  woke  no  more  to  earth ; 
But  they  shall  wake  together  in  that  Day. 

Y.  E.  A.  T. 


A  HOSPITAL  CHAPLAIN'S    WORK. 


'  T  was  a  great  change  from  the  fashion- 
able watering-place  where  I  had  been 
a  long  time  curate  to  the  crowded 
wards  of  the  great  hospital  to  which, 
some  years  ago,  I  was  appointed 
chaplain,  situated  in  a  neighbourhood 
so  poor  that  a  friend  close  by— he  is  a 
colonial  bishop  now — ^in  his  parish  of 
11,000,  had  not  a  single  parishioner 
who  kept  a  cook.  And  yet,  great  as  the 
change  was,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  regret  it ;  for 
the  happiest,  and  I  think  the  most  useful,  part  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  within  the  hospital  walls.  The  work 
of  a  hospital  chaplain  is  so  different  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  clergyman,  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
for  once  to  accompany  me,  in  imagination,  on  my 
round  of  duties.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  some  morning 
towards  the  end  of  the  week,  after  every  ward  has 
been  thoroughly  visited,  and  when  only  the  special 
cases  have  to  be  seen  to.  Let  us  begin  in  one  of  our 
/arge  accident  wards,  in  which  from  sixty  to  seventy 


patients  are  lying.  (Every  case  described  shall  be 
a  real  one.)  Here  is  a  poor  fellow  with  a  badly- 
fractured  skull.  He  was  insensible  for  two  or  thi^ 
days  after  he  first  came  in,  and  there  seemed  small 
hope  of  his  recovery ;  but,  thanks  to  doctor's  skill  and 
nurse^s  care,  and  to  a  healthy  constitution,  not  injured 
by  drink,  he  is,  with  God's  blessing,  recovering  finst. 
A  few  cheery  words,  with  perhaps  a  few  verses  fr^m 
the  103rd  Psalm,  may  be  enough.  In  the  next  bed 
Hes  a  little  boy  with  a  broken  thigh  and  arm.  He 
has  just  come  in  from  the  country.  He  was  birds'- 
nesting,  and  fell  out  of  a  high  tree.  Poor  little  man ! 
he  is  crying  for  his  mother ;  and  though,  by  sitting  on 
the  side  of  his  bed  and  sympathising  with  him,  and 
talking  some  little  bit  of  nonsense,  one  stops  his  crying 
for  the  minute,  he  will  begin  again,  I  fear,  before  long. 
However,  he  will  be  happy  enough  in  a  day  or  two. 

And  here,  upon  a  water-bed,  lies  a  handsome, 
powerfal  young  man,  with  his  back  broken.  He  is 
not  in  much  pain ;  so  much  the  worse ;  for  his  worst 
symptom  is  an  utter  absence  of  feeling  and  power  of 
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*'  Not  a  sound, 
Save  'the  complaining  of  the  outcast  wind,* 
Or  plaintive  rustle  of  the  falling  leaves, 
Fell  on  her  listening  ear." 
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motion  below  the  seat  of  the  injury.  He  may  live  a 
week  or  two,  or  even  longer,  but  his  ultimate  re- 
covery is  next  to  hopeless ;  and  he  must  have  all  the 
care  and  attention  .which  can  possibly  be  paid  him, 
spiritually  as  well  as  medically,  during  the  short  time 
that  life  remains.  The  last  case  of  the  sort  I  had, 
ended,  I  believe,  in  true  conversion  of  heart  to  God, 
though  at  first  it  was  particularly  unpromising. 

Close  by  is  a  man  who  has  tried  to  commit  suicide ; 
he  has  cut  his  throat,  and  is  in  great  danger.  Drink 
was  the  cause.  In  the  ward  over  head  lies  his  wife, 
whom  he  first  attempted  to  murder. 

But  we  have  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  women's  ward. 
She  is  quite  young — perhaps  twenty- four  or  twenty- 
five — but  has  been  in  the  hospital  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month. She  is  completely  paralysed  down  one  side, 
and  is  utterly  unable  to  speak,  her  mouth  being  kept 
open  only  by  an  instrument  like  a  horse's  bit.  At 
times  she  suffers  great  pain,  but  there  is  not  a  happier 
patient  in  the  whole  building  than  she  is.  She  is  one 
of  the  brightest,  most  rejoicing  Christians  I  ever  saw. 
It  does  one  good  to  see  how  she  drinks  in  every  word 
one  reads  to  her  from  the  Bible.  With  her  nn- 
paralysed  left  hand  she  sometimes  writes  to  me.  I 
have  one  of  her  letters  before  me  at  this  moment. 
She  begins  with  expressing  her  strong  sympathy  with 
another  patient  (whose  case  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
her  o^vn) ;  and  then,  speaking  of  herself,  she  says — 
"I  do,  indeed,  realise  that  I  am  laid  on  this  bed  of 
affliction  to  bring  me  nearer  to  my  dear  Saviour. 
Please,  sir,  do  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  that 
I  may  glorify  God  in  patiently  suffering  his  most 
gracious  will.  I  had  the  gag  taken  out  of  my  mouth 
on  Monday,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  eat  anything 
since.  I  must  confess  it  is  a  trial  to  be  hungry,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  eat :  but  my  soul  can  feast  on  Jesus, 
and  Jesus  makes  me  so  happy  1  "* 

And  now  let  us  take  a  look  into  the  children's  ward. 
It  is  a  long,  cheerful  room,  looking  out  upon  the 
garden,  with  pictures  (such  as  Little  Ked  Hiding 
Hood)  upon  the  walls.  Along  both  sides  of  the  ward 
are  the  neatest  little  cribs,  and  hardly  one  is  unoccu- 
pied. Poor  little  darlings  1  They  have  begun  the 
troubles  of  life  early ;  and  yet,  to  judge  by  their 
looks,  their  troubles  do  not  seem  to  sit  vety  heavily 
upon  them.  They  all  have  their  playthings;  and, 
except  when  the  surgeons  are  present,  or  their 
mothers  have  just  left  on  a  visiting  afternoon,  you 
very  seldom  hear  a  cry.  At  this  moment  we  have 
four  babies  under  a  year  old.  One  of  them  got  burnt. 
Another  was  being  nursed  by  a  clumsy  father,  who 
let  it  fall  and  broke  its  thigh.  There  is  a  bright,  in- 
telligent child  only  two  and  a  half  years'  old,  whose 
skull  has  been  badly  fractured.  The  father  and 
mother  were  drinking  together  and  quarrelled.  The 
father  threw  the  pewter  pot  at  the  mother,  but  hit 
the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  nearly  killed  it.    My  own 

*  This  poor  girl  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  aa  Incurable; 
and  I  imagioe  she  must  have  died  long  «re  this. 


happiest  time  with  tho  children  is  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  I  give  them  a  little  service.  SVe  say 
"Our  Father "  together,  and  a  very  easy  " Prayer 
for  a  Sick  Cliild."  Then  follows  a  Bible  story,  told  in 
the  simplest,  most  pictorial  way  possible,  in  which 
they  nearly  always  show  great  interest.  Some  of 
them  can  always  tell  on  one  Sunday  what  they  heard 
about  the  Sunday  before.  There  was  dear  little 
Emma,  this  time  last  year.  I^e  had  a  diseased  hip, 
and  had  been  a  patient  for  several  months.  A  few 
weeks  ago  her  mother  called  to  tell  nurse  that  the 
poor  child  was  dead,  and  *^  the  very  last  words  she 
said  were  the  prayer  she  learned  from  the  minister  in 
the  hospital."    She  was  only  five  years  old. 

Our  congregations  at  chapel  must  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  crowd  round  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
A  very  considerable  portion  hobble  in  on  crutches. 
Many  have  an  arm  in  a  sling.  Surgical  bandages  ar& 
the  fashionable  ornament  for  the  head.  Sometimes 
a  patient  will  ride  into  chapel  on  another  patient's 
back.  It  is  only  a  Sunday  or  two  ago  that  a  cab- 
man carried  three  fellow-patients,  one  after  the  other, 
up  the  stairs  to  chapel — for  our  chapel  is  the  first 
floor.  The  singing  and  the  responses  are  heartier 
than  in  three  churches  out  of  four ;  and  I  never  wit- 
nessed such  attentive  congregatious.  A  man  once 
said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I've  never  been  so  amused  in  all  my 
life  as  in  your  chapel!"  It  is  no  unfrequent  thing 
to  find  that  patients,  who  have  been  unable  to  leavo 
their  ward,  have  got  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  sermoi^ 
at  second-hand. 

And  now  let  ns  suppose  it  is  Monday  afternoon^ 
and  the  Samaritan  Committee  meet,  of  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  chaplain  is  a  member.  There 
is  a  loDgish  list  of  applicants  to-day.  First  come 
three  or  four  cases  recommended  by  the  doctors  for 
sea  air.  The  clerk  has  made  careful  inquiries,  and 
finds  that  none  of  them  can  afford  to  pay.  They  are^ 
therefore  passed  either  for  Margate  or  Seaford. 
Another  little  batch  is  ordered  fo%  Walton-on- 
Thames.  A  month  of  its  fresh,  bracing  air  will  do 
wonders  for  those  poor,  weak  convalescents.  Here 
comes  an  appeal  ad  misericcrdiam.  We  gave  a  boy 
whose  leg  was  amputated  in  the  hospital  some  years 
ago  a  wooden  substitute.  It  is  now  worn  out.  Can 
we  give  hira  another  ?  The  mother  is  called  in.  She 
states  that  she  has  herself,  three  times  over,  repaired 
the  leg  by  fixing  in  it  a  new  broom-handle ;  but  that 
now  the  **  bucket "  itself  is  worn  out,  and  she  cannot 
aiford  to  buy  a  new  one.  She  produces  the  leg  it- 
self. The  appeal  is  irresistible,  and  she  goes  away  in 
triumph  with  the  order  upon  the  iustrument- maker. 
Now  follows  a  different  sort  of  application.  John 
Sparrow  is  a  mechanic ;  had  a  fall  and  severely  in- 
jured his  knee,  and  has  been,  in  consequence,  a 
patient  for  the  last  six  months.  His  wife  is  near  her 
confinement,  and  has  five  small  children  already. 
He  h^d  saved  a  little  money,  but  by  this  time  it  is 
e^v     gtcd.    Can  the  society  help  him?    The  clerk 
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has  mquired  into  the  case,  and  certifies  that  the  above 
facts  are  true ;  he  also  produces  a  strong  recom- 
mendation from  the  employer.  The  chaplain  speaks 
to  his  excellent  conduct  in  the  hospital.  The  case 
is  evidently  a  good  one,  and  5s.  a  week  is  allowed  to 
his  family.  A  poor  girl  who  lost  her  place  through 
illness  is  next  sent  to  the  Servants*  Home,  and  an- 
other has  her  fare  paid  to  her  father's  in  the  country ; 
while  a  young,  unmarried  man,  who  got  his  head 
broken  in  a  drunken  row,  is  refused  the  help  which 
he  has  had  the  assurance  to  ask  for. 

One  or  two  general  results  from  my  hospital  ex- 
perience shall  conclude  my  paper. 

I  may  specify,  first,  a  greatly  increased  lore  and 
respect  for  the  labouring  classes.  I  become  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  them,  and  get  to  admire 
them  more  (as  a  body)  every  day.  Often  under  the 
roughest  outade  there  is  the  tenderest  heart.  Wo 
once  had  a  navvy  brought  in  with  a  broken  leg.  It 
was  a  simple  fracture,  which  was  likely  to  involve 
nothing  worse  than  seven  or  eight  weeks'  confinement. 
But  he  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  and  the  thought  of 
his  poor  children  having  no  one  to  take  care  of  them 
so  preyed  upon  him,  that  he  actually  went  out  of  his 
mind,  and  died  within  two  or  three  days.  I  can  give 
it  as  my  deliberate  judgment  that  for  a  patient  (espe- 
cially among  the  men)  to  leave  the  hospital,  without 
having  had  any  religious  impression  whatever  made 
upon  him,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Of 
its  permanence  I  can  say  nothing. 

An  increasing  belief  in  the  evils  of  drink  ia  another 
result  of  my  hospital  experience.  Directly  or  in- 
directly, a  third  of  the  men's  accidents,  and  one-half 
of  the  women's,  may  safely  be  laid  to  its  charge.  On 
Saturday  nights,  the  house-surgeon  often  does  not  go 
to  bed  at  all,  his  whole  time  being  occupied  with 
binding  up  broken  heads,  and  attending  to  other 
similar  mishaps.      It  is  an  established   fact  in  the 


house,  that  a  brewer's  man  with  any  wound  must 
expect  to  be  half  as  long  again  in  getting  well  as  ai^ 
ordinary  patient.  The  quantity  of  drink  which  a 
man  will  get  through,  who  yet  does  not  consider 
himself  a  "drinking  man,"  is  incredible.  I  have 
known  a  first-rate  mechanic,  when  earning  three- 
guineas  a  week,  habitually  waste  two  of  them  on 
drink  for  himself  and  his  mates. 

Few  things  are  to  me  more  astonishing  than  to  find 
how  few  of  the  children  of  the  London  poor  c^n  read 
or  write.  In  our  children's  wards,  where  all  are  under 
seven  years  old,  I  hardly  ever  find  a  child  who  knows- 
more  than  his  letters.  But  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fifteen,  I  can  boldly  assert  that  not  one  in  three, 
either  among  boys  or  girls,  can  read  so  as  to  mako 
any  practical  use  of  a  book.  And  this  remark  by  no 
means  applies  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  parents^ 
only.  I  state  the  fact,  but  am  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation. 

Before  I  lay  down  my  pen,  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  deep  obligations  the  whole  hospital  is  under 
to  the  excellent  city  missionary,  who  devotes  his  whol& 
time  to  the  patients.  Without  his  help  the  amount 
of  work  would  be  quite  overpowering. 

And  scarcely  less  are  our  obligations  to  the  ladies 
who  constantly  come  fr^om  the  West  End,  at  no  smalB 
expense  of  time  and  convenience,  to  visit  in  our 
wards.  The  good  which  their  teaching,  as  well  as- 
their  kindness  and  sympathy  do,  is  very  great.  Their 
recent  introduction  into  the  hospital  has  been  quite^ 
a  blessing.  A  httle  time  ago  I  was  in  one  of  our 
wards  with  one  of  these  ladies,  the  wife  of  a  cabinet 
minister.  She  had  been  to  visit  a  little  boy  of  ten,, 
who  had  had  a  severe  operation.  We  were  just 
leaving,  when  the  little  man  looked  up  in  her  face  and 
said,  "  Please,  ma'am,  do  give  me  a  kiss."  I  need 
not  add  how  instantly  and  gladly  the  request  was- 
granted.  Thomas  Scott. 
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SCHOOL  TROUBLES, 
jLLEN  was  ten  years  old  when  she 
went  to  Miss  Weston's  school.  She 
knew  some  of  the  scholars,  and  they 
were  glad  to  see  her.  **  I  know  I 
shall  like  my  school,  dear  mother," 
she  said,  when  she  went  home. 

Of  course,  among  the  rules  there  was  one 
against  whispering.  Before  closing  in  the  after- 
noon. Miss  Weston  asked  those  who  had  whispered 
during  the  day  to  rise.  She  trusted  her  scholars  to 
tell  the  truth.  Sometimes  Miss  Weston  said,  **  All 
those  who  have  whispered  to-day  may  rise ;"  and 
sometimes  she  said,  "All  those  who  have  mads 
communications  to-day  may  rise." 

May  Cox,  who  sat  behind  Ellen,  had  a  small 


slate,  on  which  she  often  wrote  and  passed  it  to- 
Ellen  to  read  and  answer ;  and  Ellen  did.  Katy 
also  often  talked  a  good  deal  with  her  fingers  in 
deaf  and  dumb  style,  which  EUen  found  she  was 
expected  to  answer;  and  as  she  was  an  obliging: 
little  girl,  she  answered  in  the  same  way.  But 
Ellen  sometimes  doubted  if  all  this  was  right. 

When  Miss  Weston  said,  "  Let  those  who  have 
whispered  rise,"  neither  May  nor  Katy  rose,  nor 
did  EUen ;  because  writing  on  the  slate  or  making 
signs  with  one's  fingers  was  not  whispering,  was 
it? 

But  when  she  said,  "  Let  those  who  have  made 

communications  rise,"  Ellen  got  up.     May  pulled 

her  back.    EUen  hardly  know  what  to  do.     She,. 

however,  stood  up.    Miss  Weston  looked  sony.  .  I 
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am  afraid  little  girls,  and  big  girls,  often  forget  I 
how  it  grieves  their  teachers  to  have  them  break  i 
good  and  necessary  rules.  After  school  May  asked  i 
Ellen  what  in  the  world  she  stood  up  for.  **  Be-  \ 
cause,'*  said  Ellen,  '*  it  seems  to  me  writing  on 
the  slate  is  making  communications." 

**Pooh!'*  cried  May;  "whispering  is  making 
communications,  and  making  communications  is 
whispering ;  don't  you  know  that,  Ellen  ?'* 

**  Yes,"  answered  Ellen,  humbly.  "  But  is  not 
wiiting  on  the  slate  communicating,  May  ?  "  asked 
Ellen. 

"Is  writing  on  the  slate  whispering  f  I  should 
like  to  know,"  asked  May. 

"  Xo,"  answered  Ellen. 

"  WeU  then,"  cried  May,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
**  don't  be  a  little  Miss  Particular.'* 

May,  you  see,  equivocated.  What  is  equivocating  $ 
It  is  making  wrong  appear  right.  It  is  dodging 
the  truth,  and  of  course  trying  to  deceive. 

When  Ellen  got  home,  **  Mother,"  she  said,  **  is 
not  talking  with  your  fingers,  or  writing  on  a  slate 
to  the  girls,  communicating  P" 

**  Yes,"  said  mother,  **  or  doing  anything  of  the 
kind  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  scholars." 

**  Then  I  must  give  up  that  sort  of  thing,"  said 
Ellen ;  and  she  meant  to  tell  Xaty  and  May  so. 
But  the  very  next  day,  and  before  she  had  lime, 
May  wrote  a  question  on  the  slate,  and  lest  she 
should  be  affronted,  Ellen  answered  it ;  and  by  so 
doing  rose  for  breaking  the  rules. 

**What  did  you  jump  up  for,  Ellen?"  asked 
May.     EUen  told  her  and  Katy. 

**  You  are  a  little  Miss  Particular,"  cried  May 
and  Katy,  spitefully. 

It  hurt  EUen*8  feelings  very  much.  **  I  did  not 
want  to  act  a  lie,"  said  the  little  girl.  **  My  con- 
science tells  me  to  speak  the  truth  always,  even 
when  it  is  against  myself." 

**  Miss  Pai'ticular ! "  cried  Katy  and  May.  Was 
it  not  unkind?  It  is  Satan's  spirit.  The  girls 
treated  Ellwi  coldly  for  some  days,  and  she  had 
two  or  three  cries  about  it ;  but  Ellen  was  will- 
ing to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake,  rather  than  give 
in.  She  was  firm ;  and  in  spite  of  her  outward 
trials,  God  put  peace  and  comfort  in  her  heart. 
There  was  blue  sky  there. 

And  in  the  end  Ellen's  conduct  won  the  respect 
and  love  of  her  school-mates.  **  I  believe  Ellen 
Boberts's  word  next  to  the  Bible,"  said  one  of  the 
girls  the  other  day. 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 

1.  What  brother's  salutation  did  Saul  send  ? 

2.  What  prophet  for  hia  words  of  truth  was  slain  T 

3.  Whose  life  'mid  drunken  revelry  did  end  ? 

4.  A  town  where  all  the  priests  of  God  were  slain. 

5.  From  whom  did  churlish  Nabal  claim  descent 

6.  Where  Joab  and  Abner's  twelve  together  fought. 

7.  From  who^e  son's  hand  was  half  of  I-rael  rent  ? 


8.  Whose  threshing-floor  a^inst  his  will  was  bong-ht  ? 

9.  By  whom  was  Beerah,  Baal's  son,  cnptive  made  ? 

10.  The  place  where  Samson  saw  his  future  wife. 

11.  The  man  whose  help  and  guidance  Moses  prayed. 

12.  Whore  Jeroboam  fled,  to  save  his  life. 

13.  Whose  life  was  forfeit  for  his  father's  crime  ? 

14.  Who  lost  his  wife  through  Abner's  steru  common  1 1 

15.  One  Abner  made  king  for  a  little  time. 

16.  What  tribe  to  curse  on  Ebal's  mount  did  stand  ? 

17.  Wbe  clung  to  David  in  his  utmost  need  ? 

18.  Who  before  Felix  against  Paul  did  plead  ? 

liOt  not  the  Spirit  be  despised  ; 

Throw  not  a  chance  away  ; 
For  He  Against  thy  soul  will  rise 

Upon  the  judgment'day. 
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THE    COLLIER    BOY. 

^,  OWN  the  shaft  the  colliers  sank, 

To  their  gloomy  work  descending, 
Down  amid  the  black  and  dank, 

Groping,  kneeling,  creeping,  bending, 
Some  with  pick,  and  some  with  spade, 
All  in  cheerful  ready  tiim, 
Eeady  all  to  give  their  aid 
Li  those  caverns  deep  and  grim. 

Yon  two  boys,  descending  now. 

Ghat  and  smile  and  laugh  together. 
Light  of  heart,  though  black  of  brow — 

Sunny  rays  in  cloudy  weather. 
Cheerful  talk  and  cheerftd  work 

Now  are  theirs,  though  wrapt  in  gloom : 
They  forget  that  oft  may  lurk 

Blocks  and  vapours  fraught  with  doom. 

As  they  stoop  to  pick  the  coal, 

Hark  !  a  rumbling  fall  like  thundei  ! 
Buried  in  a  narrow  hole, 

Buried  heavy  masses  under, 
Lie  the  boys ;  and,  filled  with  dread, 

One  is  shrieking,  **  Help  us  out  I 
I  shall  starve— I  have  no  bread ; 

Tom,  0  Tom,  why  don't  you  shout  ?  " 

But  the  other  only  said, 

"  Charley,  you  must  keep  from  staiving. 
If  you  can ;  so  take  my  bread — 

Take  it  all — it*s  no  use  halving. 
"While  you  live  the  help  may  come : 

I  am  ready  now  to  die, 
For  I  know  I  shall  go  home. 

Through  the  earth,  beyond  the  sky." 

Thus  they  lay  with  laboring  breath. 
Half  a  week  in  darkness  waiting — 

One  for  life,  and  one  for  death- 
Till  above  they  heard  a  grating. 

Then  at  last  appeared  the  light. 
And  they  saw  that  they  were  saved : 

E'en  the  hero,  weak  and  slight, 
Who  the  pangs  of  death  li%di)ra7ed.    i  ft. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

LOST    OB    8T0LE5? 

"  Tbe  flame  of  pauion  has  burut  out, 
And  lot  the  aahes." 


Avow. 


E£  letter  which  most  touched  Miss  Aust- 
wioke's  heart,  and  to  which  we  have  referred 
in  the  last  chapter,  read  as  follows : — 


Mt  Dbab  LoySi'I  am  in  grate  grelf ;  my  eew  nm  down  wt* 
tean,  for  my  pair  aold  father  b  dead.  He  went  awa  thinkin'  bis  I«a 
pure  an'  true  aa  a  wee  bit  wean.  Hii  bleaeing  la  a  labr  bnrden  to 
me.  Ye  canna  now  tell  him  aboot  it ;  but,  oh !  if  ye  do  in  vera 
deed  lave  me,  oome  an'  tell  my  alster— she's  a  hard  womman;  I 
would  not  for  anything  have  her  find  it  oat  Oh,  oome.  lore!  or 
I  wUl  dee  wf  greiC    Ever  yoar  aln,  Isabsl. 

Then  followed  a  sneaking  sort  of  letter  :^ 

HoxonxBD  S»,<i-I  am  to  tell  yoa  that  Isabel  Grant  waa  turned 
•ut  of  doors  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  M'Naaghton,  when  she  learned  what 
I  told  her  of  yonr  boaoar  brtng  a  married  man.  I  got  the  yonng 
woman  Isabel  a  lodging,  and  my  wlmmln  bodies  attended  her.  She 
has  twin  children,  a  hus  and  lad  bairn,  both  strong  and  Uliely.  And 
I  make  no  doubt,  as  a  gentleman,  yoa'll  proride  for  them.  The 
wimmen  is  rearing  them  so  fisr,  and  shall  eontlnne  to  do  so  for  a 
proper  consideration,  which,  doubtless,  an  bonoarable  gentleman 
like  yon-  shall  not  be  slow  to  give,  the  more  that  Isabel  Grant 
has  had  to  be  put  away,  being  off  her  head— that  is,  laaatic.  The 
money  akeady  sent  is  well  nigh  done,  for  the  expenoes  hsTB  been 
great^vera  great,  an*  the  trouble,  and  nothing  on  onr  part  spared  of 
charges.    Your  humble  serrant  to  command, 

Saxdt  Bobki. 

P.S.— My  sister  Jane  and  her  husband  had  gone  to  Canada  when 
I  got  your  instructions,  and  I  telled  Mrs.  M'Naaghton  I  saw  your 
lawful  lady  with  my  own  eyes,  as  I  did  at  St  James*s  Church, 
London. 

To  this  letter  there  was  appended,  on  a  slip  of  paper> 
in  Wilfred  Austwicke's  handwriting, 

Miserable  subt^oge!  This  man,  by  Isabel's  request,  had  oome 
to  seek  me  in  London.  I  saw  him,  and  gav^hlm  money,  the  week 
before  I  embarked  for  India.  He  said,  **  Maybe  yoar  honour 
married  before?*'  I  caught  at  his  words,  and  answered,  "Yes." 
Baail's  wife  accompanied  me  to  St.  James's  Church,  and  was  the 
innocent  means  of  helping  my  deception.  I  was  by  this  time 
ashamed  of  the  connection  I  had  formed  in  the  preyioas  autumn. 

What  had  hecome  of  this  unhappy  victim  of  a  subtle 
fraud  ?  Did  she  live  a  maniac,  as  the  letter  seemed  to 
indicate,  or  was  she  long  since  dead  ?  If  so,  according 
to  Miss  Austwicke's  prejudices,  the  course  she  had  to 
pursue  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Two  children  of 
fifteen  might  be  assisted  as  to  education,  and,  if  pre- 
sentable, patronised — the  boy  placed  in  some  way  not 
unworthy  of  the  Austvrickes.  The  girl  was  a  greater 
difficulty.  One  thing  was  certain :  her  brother  Wilfred 
had  inherited  the  profuse  tastes  that  had  distinguished  his 
father  and  elder  brother.  Money  always  seemed  to  melt 
in  his  hands.  His  personal  proi>erty  would  not  be  much. 

Miss  Austwicke,  as  she  revoked  these  perpleziti^i:, 
bethoaght  her  of  the  shrewd,  sarcastic  tongue  of  her' 
sister-in-law  Gertrude,  or  rather  Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke, 
who  was  cooFtinually  ridiculing  those  family  prejudices 
which  Miss  Honor  hugged  the  most  closely,  more  from 


a  spirit  of  contradiction  than  from  any  want  of  similar 
pride ;  therefore,  she  shrunk  in  thought,  as  if  from  the 
rough  handling  of  a  festering  wound,  from  Mrs.  Basil 
Austwicke  knowing  this  humiliating  secret— at  all 
events,  precipitately.  She  (Miss  Austwicke)  would  make 
a  journey  and  investigate  for  herself. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her,  in  her  perplexity,  to  recollect 
that  her  brother  Basil  could  not  be  at  the  funeral ;  he 
was  spending  the  long  vacation  with  his  wife  and  the 
boys  of  his  family  in  Switzerland,  and  thence  on  to 
Italy.  By  the  last  letters  received  it  would  certainly  be 
a  month  before  their  return.  She  must,  then,  order  tbe 
funeral  of  her  brother,  and  arrange  withoutr  him. 

Whether  thinking  over  these  matters,  or  the  weariness 
of  a  sleepless  night,  exhausted  her,  Miss  Austwicke  sank 
into  an  overpowering  sleep,  and  the  room,  meanwhile* 
became  quite  dark.  The  papers,  still  in  her  hand,  fell 
from  it  on  to  the  table.  Inhere  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  just 
as  the  clock  on  the  mantkpiece  was  striking  six.  Had 
Miss  Austwicke  been  awake,  she  could  not  have  heard 
that  tap  for  the  measured  sound  of  the  clock.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  did  not  wake. 
The  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  woman  servant  entered, 
and  stood  a  moment  looking  into  the  room,  a  ray  from  the 
fire  falling  on  the  face  of  the  sleeper.  The  woman  crept 
noiselessly  to  the  table,  and,  drawing  off  the  cloth,  took  it 
and  its  contents  into  th  passage;  and,  in  a  minute 
after,  returned  and  spread  the  cover  over  the  table, 
with  the  letters  and  papers  all  on  it,  except  one. 
Though  this  operation  was  conducted  as  quietly  as  the 
first,  and  the  woman  left  the  room.  Miss  Austwicke 
started  from  her  brief  sleep,  and  rising  from  the  sofa, 
looked  round  on  the  darkness,  shivered,  and  rang  for 
lights. 

Her  ring  was  answered  by  the  same  woman,  whose 
face  owed  its  stolid  expression  to  two  wide-open,  blank - 
staring,  light-blue  eyes,  so  full  that  they  had  no  shade 
from  the  brow— and  broad,  rather  than  high,  cheek- 
bones. Her  gaunt  form  seemed  so  awkward^  as  she 
reached  up  to  light  the  gas,  that  her  dragging  the  table- 
cover  sufficiently  off  to  seatter  the  papers  which  Miss 
Austwicke  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  conscious  she  had 
dropped  from  her  hand,  was  a  result  to  be  expected. 
She  was,  however,  civil  and  diligent  in  picking  them 
up  and  replacing  them;  the  lady  crushing  them  to- 
gether eagerly  in  her  bands  as  they  were  laid  on  tbe 
table,  and  inwardly  thankful  that  it  was  not  Martin's 
keen  eyes  that  were  ever  so  casually  scrutinising  them. 
Impatiently  Miss  Austwicke  watched  the  awkward, 
creature  make  up  the  fire,  which  a  chilly  evening,  as 
much  as  her  illness,  rendered  very  grateful.  Suddenly 
she  started  forward  a  moment  ss  a  blaze  passed  up  from 
tiie  bars. 

•'What  is  that ?*• 

"'Only  a  bit  of  paper,  ma'am,  in  the  fender." 
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As  the  attendant  thus  answered,  she  was  obeying  the 
-dismissiag  wave  of  Miss  Austwioke's  hand,  and,  without 
lingering,  left  the  lady  to  her  contemplations.  These 
consisted  in  reading  over  again  and  again  the  few 
4etters,  and  piecing  out  the  shameful,  yet,  alas!  not 
uncommon  story :  a  girl  induced  to  consent  to  a  secret 
marriage,  which  involved  the  sin  of  deceiving  her  own 
friends,  and  the  danger  of  being  herself  deceived— the 
speedy  reaction  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  man— hia 
plot,  favoured  by  circumstances,  to  appear  abroad  with 
"liis  brother's  wife— his  lie — the  torn  lines  and  broken 
ring,  sent  off  in  feminine  rage — the  coarse  anger  of 
relatives — the  shame  and  madness  dosing  the  scene — 
the  helpless  survivors. 

As  the  hour  drew  nigh  at  which  she  knew  Martin 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  urge  her  mistress  to  take 
«ome  refreshment.  Miss  Austwicke  gathered  together 
the  papers  to  replace  them  safely  under  her  own  seal.  She 
missed  one  in  counting  them  over,  the  most  important 
one — the  marriage  record  or  certi&cate.  She  sat  up 
instantly,  shook  the  ends  of  her  shawl,  then  rose  to  her 
feet,  smoothed  out  the  folds  of  her  dress,  looked  care- 
fully under  the  table  and  the  sofa,  searched  and  opened 
out  the  doubled-up  memoranda  over  again.  It  was  gone  ! 
At  length,  in  a  panic,  she  rang  the  bell.  The  same 
gaunt,  impassive  woman  answered  it. 

"You  have  upset  my  papers  from  the  table ;  there  is 
vone  lost.  Look  for  it  instantly.  No,  don't  call  my 
maid ;  you  look  for  it." 

The  woman  stared  a  moment,  then  knelt  down  on 
the  floor,  and  went  creeping  carefully  over  the  room, 
peering  under  the  chairs:  and  in  every  corner  m  vaiu; 
the  paper  was  not  there. 

"  What  can  have  come  of  it  ?" 

At  that  moment,  clear  as  the  light  that  had  startled 
her  a  little  while  ago,  a  thought  flashed  on  Miss  Aust- 
"wicke's  mind. 

"AVhy,  what  was  that  burning  that  I  asked  you 
about?" 

"  Nothing  but  a  dirty  bit  of  paper,  ma'am.  Yes,  that 
was  certainly  just  nothing  but  a  bit  of  rubbish,  left 
when  the  fire  was  kindled.*' 

**A  dirty  bit  of  paper  I"  repeated  Miss  Austwicke, 
in  dismay;  for  the  very  description  was  so  just,  it 
^assured  her  that  her  fears  were  right.  "  Woman  !  what 
have  you  done?" 

Even  as  she  spoke,  she  was  vexed  at  having  shown  she 
was  so  moved,  and  uttered  her  words  in  such  a  tone. 

'*  Indeed  it  was  nothing,  ma'am— nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  dirty  bit  of  paper." 

*'  Bank-notes  are  nothing  but  dirty  bits  of  paper." 

"Dear  me  !  is  it  a  bank-note  you  have  lost?"  said 
the  woman,  gazing  out  of  her  round  eyes  in  a  blank 
astonishment  almost  ludicrous. 

"No— no.  There,  go  away.  How  very  awkward  I 
how  very " 

The  woman  left  the  room,  glad  to  escape ;  and  Miss 
Austwicke  finished  her  sentence — 

"  Terribly  perplexing — the  most  important  paper  of 
all— lost— burnt !  Was  ever  anything  so  strange  ?  If 
I  was  very  superstitious— and  certainly,  in  this  matt/ar- 
•of-fact  age,  a  little  superstition  is  a  sort  of  duty  wa^owo 


to  the  past — ^I  should  say  it  was  never  meant  that 
Wilfred's  bad  marriage,  and  worse  conduct — poor  fellow ! 
that  I  should  say  so^  and  he  lying  dead  a  few  paces  off— 
I  should  say  it  was  a  proof  that  Providence  never  meant 
it  should  be  known." 

How  readily  we  interpret  Providence  by  our  own 
wishes! 

CHAPTER   VII. 

WHO  INTSSBUPTED  THE  JOUENET  ? 

"  Then  tnto  bar  being:  tiole 
Svreetneas,  end  Imbaed  tbe  wbole^ 
And  iUumined  &oe  and  eoiiL** 

AxjiXAXDSB  Smith. 

Ok  the  Friday  that  followed  that  Sabbath  summons 
to  Southampton,  Miss  Austwicke  sat  in  her  own  small 
drawing-room  at  the  old  Hall,  after  the  funeral  of  her 
brother,  which  had  been  very  private,  merely  attended 
by  his  lawyer  from  London,  Mr.  Webley,  and  Dr. 
Bissle,  of  Southampton,  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  land  steward, 
the  two  oldest  tenants  of  the  Austwicke  farms,  and  the 
servants,  headed  by  Gubbins,  who  shed  the  most  sincere 
tears  that  fell  on  the  coffin.  There  were  no  gentry  very 
near  the  Chace,  and  Miss  Honor  had  kept  at  a  due 
distance  all  the  upstart  new-comers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Indeed,  as  her  father's  old  friends,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  had  followed  him  to  the  grave,  her  brothers, 
being  non-resident,  had  made  no  intimacies.  The 
clergyman,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  preach  Miss  Aust- 
wioke's  ethics,  so  that  the  seclusion  of  the  Hall  was  not 
likely  to  be  much  broken  by  visitors.  Its  lady,  for  the 
time  being,  was  left  alone  in  her  dignity  to  bemoan  the 
dead,  and  to  prepare  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
that  she  began  to  consider  had  been  extorted  from  her 
by  surprise.  Miss  Austwicke,  nevertheless,  required  to 
stand  well  with  herself ;  she  could  not  face  the  thought  of 
the  long,  lonely  winter  nights,  and  her  dying  brother's 
moaning  voice  in  her  ears,  '*  My  children,"  and  thank- 
ing her  in  death  gasps  for  her  promise  to  succour  them, 
and  see  them  righled.  "  Cowardly  and  base ! "  yes,  those 
were  the  condemnatory  words  he  had  uttered.  She 
«hut  them  up  as  resolutely  in  the  unvisited  depths  of 
her  mind  as  possible,  but  they  vibrated  at  times,  and 
pained  her.  The  only  way  to  silence  them  completely 
would  be  to  make  a  journey  in  search  of  these  orphans ; 
learn  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  them  and  their  sur- 
roundings, and  of  their  mother— that  terrible  rock  of 
offence ;  and  then  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  as  to  ac- 
quainting the  rest  of  the  family  with  the  facts. 

Captain  Austwicke  had  left  no  wilL  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  not  thought  his  illness  so  dangerous,  and 
that  he  had  purposed  going  on  without  delay  to  Scotland, 
for  his  principal  luggage,  as  Miss  Austwicke  learned, 
was  directed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Webley,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Square,  the  family  lawyer,  and  one  portmanteau 
alone  was  packed  and  directed  to  Glasgow. 

Before  Mr.  Webley  left  the  Chace  the  evening  of  the 
funeral,  he  had  an  interview  with  Miss  Austwicke. 

"  I  fear,  madam,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  if  the  family— that 
is,  Mr.  De  Lacy  Austwicke,  who  \s  the  heir-at-law,  or 
your  brother,  Mr.  Basil— should  have  had  any  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  captain's  property,  they  will  not  be  realised. 
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His  life  was  insured  for  two  thousand  pounds,  but 
money  has  been  raised  on  the  policy,  and  I  think  the 
other  liabilities  will  scarcely  be  covered  by  the  effects. 
However,  my  dear  madam,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with 
these  details.  I  merely  thought  it  right  to  name  the 
matter  before  leaving.  I  shall  write  to  Zurich  to  Mr. 
Basil  Austwicke  to-morrow ;  letters  until  the  11th  of 
October  will  reach  him  there." 

**  He  returns  about  the  ZSth,"  said  Miss  Austwicke,  in 
a  faint  voice.  She  was  thinking  for  the  moment  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  take  the  old  lawyer  into  her 
confidence.  A  single  sentence  would  have  opened  the 
matter :  she  need  only  have  said,  *'  Do  Lacy  Austwicke 
is  not  my  brother's  heir;"  but  she  shrunk  firom  the 
avowal,  and  the  opportunity  passed.  The  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  to  inherit,  that  De  Lacy  would  be 
no  gainer,  soothed  her.  After  the  interchange  of  a  few 
<x>urteous  generalities,  the  lawyer  departed  on  his  way 
to  town. 

The  next  morning  Martin  was  not  a  little  amazed  at 
hearing  the  unlooked-for  intelligence  that  her  mistress 
intended  travelling  into  the  North. 

In  her  loftiest  manner,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
torrent  of  inquiries  on  Martin's  part,  she  gave  her 
directions;  and  that  functionary,  having  served  Miss 
Honor  from  her  childhood — mistress  aiid  maid  growing 
old  together — had  a  very  great  affection  for  her ;  so 
that,  when  the  lady  said,  ''I  am  doubtful,  Martin, 
whether  I  had  not  better  leave  you  here,  and  take 
Betsy  Comfit,  who  has  travelled,  she  told  me,  in  her  last 
place,  and  who  certainly  knows  also  how  to  be  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,"  Martin  understood  an  implied  censure 
in  those  last  words,  and  knuckling  those  resistive  eyes 
— that  certainly  were  like  Cornish  wrestlers  in  stand- 
ing their  ground— she  sobbed  out,  "Try  me.  Miss 
Honor.  Me  not  know  and  not  able !  Why,  if  you  please 
to  remember,  you  was  good  enough  to  spare  me,  and  I 
was  sent  once  by  Mrs.  Basil  to  fetch  Miss  True  home 
from  Lord  Dunoon's,  at  Glower  O'er,  and  I  brought 
the  dear  child— the  young  lady  leastways— and  myself 
as  cosy  as  kittens  in  a  rug  flying  through  the  hair,  home 
to  London.  If  Betsy  Comfit,  as  knows  nothing  that 
ever  I  could  see,  but  doing  *air,  had  been  fit  to  go,  and 
worth  trusting,  would  Mrs.  Basil  have  asked  you.  Miss 
Honor,  to  spare  me  ?  Betsy  !  Why  her  aunt  have  said 
times  and  again— that's  Mrs.  Comfit,  I  mean — '  Martin,* 
she  says,  *  she's  just  now  full  of  nothing  but  getting 
married ;  and  all  the  wits  she  ever  had  is  at  that  Eastup 
Mill,  a  grinding  with  Nat  Nixon's  com.' " 

"Well,  well,  Martin;  too  many  words — too  many 
words,  that's  your  fault,  your  great  fault,"  said  Miss 
Austwicke,  not  unimpressed  by  the  fact,  which  she  had 
overlooked,  that  Martin  had  made  the  journey. 

••  I  humbly  ask  pardon.  Miss  Honor ;  it's  my  feelings 
can't  stand  more  than  flesh  and  blood.  And  when  I 
thinks  of  your  going  to  bed,  and  getting  up,  and 
travelling  in  outlandish  parts,  where  the  words  and 
ways  is  dreadful,  naked  feet  and  oatmeal  flying  about 
everywhere,  and  no  one  that  ever  saw  the  like  of  it 
with  you,  it  so  flustered  me,  I  couldn't  but  up  and 
speak.  But  if  it's  silence  you  want,  see  if  I  won't  be  as 
mum  as        " 


Now  it  happened  that  on  Miss  Austwicke's  mantle- 
shelf  there  was  a  vase,  with  a  device  more  quaint  than 
elegant,  common  enough  at  Winchester:  an  odd 
figure  in  livery,  with  a  swine's  faoe,  ass's  ears,  and  deer's 
feet,  called  "The  Faithful  Servant."  This  piece  of  ancient 
humour  had  formed  the  text  of  many  homilies  which 
Miss  Austwicke  had  given  to  her  household,  how 
servants  should  be  swift  of  foot  and  slow  of  speech ;  and 
Martin,  to  show  that  the  lesson  had  not  been  lost,  put 
her  finger  on  her  Up,  and  stretching  her  other  hand 
out  Uke  an  ear  at  one  side  of  her  head,  nodded  to  the 
symbol,  and  made  a  low  curtsey. 

There  was  something  at  once  ludicrous  and  appealing 
in  the  gesture,  and  Miss  Austwicke,  who  was  pretty 
certain  that  no  one  but  Martin  would  care  so  for  her 
comfort,  was  content,  after  a  few  more  cautions,  to  give 
consent  for  her  foithful  waiting-woman  to  share  her 
journey. 

If  any  curiosity  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  imwonted 
and  great  undertaking  did  enter  into  Martin's  mind,  she 
was  careful  to  conceal  it ;  and  whatever  might  be  her 
own  infirmities  of  that  kind,  she  was  faithful  enough 
not  to  encourage  or  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  others.  She 
merely  supplemented  Miss  Austwicke's  announcement  of 
a  journey  to  Gubbins  and  the  rest  of  the  household  with 
the  brief  explanation,  "  Mistress  wants  a  change ;  I  hope 
she'll  go  on  a  tower.  When  any  one's  sperits  is  low — 
leastways,  any  one  of  the  quality— iVs  the  best  way  to 
raise  'em." 

However,  Miss  Austwicke  was  not  destined  to  try  the 
process  her  woman  recommended,  for  even  while  she  was 
speaking,  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  drive  that  led  to 
the  east  porch  were  audible ;  and  the  loud  clangour  of 
the  door-bell,  at  that  late  hour,  caused  a  commotion  in 
the  quiet  household.  As  quickly  as  his  age  permitted, 
Gubbins  answered  the  summons,  and  Martin  ensconced 
herself  in  a  recess  of  ^he  Hall,  behind  a  statue  of  some 
memorable  Austwicke,  from  whence  she  could  see  the 
arrival. 

"  Don't  be  scared,  Gubbins,  and  don't  let  my  aunt  be 
frightened,"  said  a  sweet,  winning  voice ;  and  a  little 
sprite,  about  the  height  of  a  child  of  ten  years,  came 
tripping  into  the  Hall,  followed  by  a  female  companion 
or  attendant. 

"  Why,  Miss  Grertrude,  can  it  be  you  ?  **  said  Martin, 
rushing  forward  in  eager  surprise. 

"  Bless  my  eyes  alive,  it's  missy  !  "  said  old  Gubbins. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Morris,  it  is  as  I  thought :  the 
letter  has  not  arrived,"  said  the  bright  little  creature 
— for  she  was  indeed  an  elfin-looking  visitor — 
addressing  her  companion  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 
She  took  off*  her  crape-trimmed  hat  as  if  it  had 
wearied  her,  and  a  quantity  of  shining  fair  hair  fell 
in  soft  waves,  like  a  veil,  round  her  lithe  little  form. 
Was  she  indeed  a  child?  Not  nearly  so  young  as 
her  stature  indicated,  that  could  be  seen  at  a  glance ; 
for  the  little  face  had  an  air  of  mtelligence  and  com- 
mand, and  the  delicate  features  were,  in  their  fine 
tracery,  past  the  first  dimples  of  childhood.  Indeed,  as 
she  shook  back  her  rippling  hair,  and,  speaking  to 
Martin,  asked,  "  How  is  my  aunt  ?  I  hear  she  has  had 
great  trouble  lately,"  she  glanced  dowu^atJ^  J{l|iQ]^ 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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dress  with  an  air  and  manner  that  were  womanly,  adding, 
"  You  must  announce  me  carcfull3%  Martin  ;  I  should  be 
Borry  to  alarm  her." 

"  Our  coming,"  said  M'las  Morris,  speaking  to  Martin 
in  an  explanatory  tone^  as  the  servants  ushered  them 
into  the  nearest  parlour — ''our  coming  was  a  case  of 
necessity." 

*^  We  mil  explain  all  that  to  my  aunt,"  interposed  the 
young  lady. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  they  were  both  conducted  to 
that  lady's  dressing-room,  where  her  portmanteau  was 
lying  open  and  half  packed. 

"  Why,  whatever,  Gertrude,  has  brought  you  ?  How 
do  you  do.  Miss  Morris  ?  "  said  Miss  Austwicke. 

"  Well,  aunt,  evil  has  brought  us— though,  I  think, 
it's  a  good  to  me  to  come  to  Austwicke  in  the  autumn, 
and  see  the  dear  old  woods  in  their  splendour." 

"  It's  soon  explained.  Miss  Austwicke,"  replied  Miss 
Morris.  "Gertrude  has  been  visiting  her  friends  at 
Kensington,  during  the  Michaelmas  holidays,  and  the 
younger  children  at  Pentreal  Lodge  fell  ill  with  scarlet 
fever.  Dr.  Griesbaoh  said  that  it  would  not  be  right  for 
^liss  Gertrude  to  return  to  school  from  Pentreal  Lodge, 
and  that  she  should  not  continue  to  stay  there,  so  I 
wrote  last  night  to  you,  and  Miss  Webb  sent  me  with  her.'' 

*' And  here  we  are,  aunt,  and  the  letter  is  still  on  the 
way.  Bou't  be  afraid  of  me — I  have  never  been  near 
the  nursery  at  Pentreal  Lodge."  She  came  close  as  she 
spoke,  and  rising  on  tiptoe,  put  up  her  mouth,  with  a 
pretty  girlish  gesture,  to  be  kissed. 

Miss  Austwicke  kissed  her  forehead  lovingly.  "  My 
little  True,  you  do  not  grow ;  you  are,  I  think,  less 
than  when  I  last  saw  you,"  she  said,  regretfully. 

The  young  lady  reared  her  head,  drew  herself  up,  and 
walked  some  paces  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  th«n,  turning  round,  faced  Miss  Austwicke,  and  said, 
"  Let  me  impress  upon  you,  Aunt  Honor,  that  I  have 
grown  more  than  half  an  inch  —  very  nearly  three- 
quarters— since  last  Christmas.  And  why  do  you  all  be- 
moan me  so  ?  I've  plenty  of  years  to  grow  in.  I'm  not 
far  on  in  my  teens  yet." 

"  And  every  Austwicke,  I  am  sure,  was  taller  at  ten 
or  eleven,"  said  her  aunt. 

"  Ob,  that  may  be.    The  poet  Burns  says— 

"  *  Ask  why  God  made  the  ^om  so  ama!-l, 
And  why  so  huge  the  granite  ? 
Because  he  meant  mankind  shou'd  set 
The  higher  value  on  it."* 

"  I  don't  know,  Gertrude  "  said  Miss  Austwicke,  "  that 
your  •  ancestors,  the  Austwiokes,  were  granite.  The 
Dunoons,  being  Scotch,  might  be." 

"  And  the  Austwickes  chalk,  perhaps  ?  " 
Fortunately,  her  saucy  rejoinder  was  not  heard,  for 
Miss  Morris  was  taken  with  a  cough  that  drowned  the 
words.  Yet,  as  she  stood  erect,  making  the  most  of  her 
small  stature,  it  was  diiTicult  to  find  fault  with  a  creature 
at  once  so  sparkling  and  so  lovely.  The  face  that  looked 
out  of  its  shining  aureole  of  pale  golden  hair  was  of  a 
pearly,  pink-tinted  fairness,  that  warmed  into  so  glowing 
a  tint,  that  the  little  mouth  resembled  a  deft  cherry. 
Tbo  dimpled  cheeks  and  firm  chin  completed  the  sweetest 
short  oval  shape;  and  the  open  forehead  would  have 


been  too  wide,  but  that  it  was  softened  by  brows  so 
flexible  and  delicately  traced,  that  they  gave  at  will  an 
arch  or  pensive  character  to  the  countenance.  Had  the 
sleepiest  pale  eyes  that  ever  blonde  possessed  gone  with 
this  combination  of  features,  there  would  have  been 
beauty— <and  great  beauty— in  the  face ;  but  when  the 
soft,  white,  full  eyelids  raised  their  dark  fringes,  and 
revealed  clear  brown  eyes,  full  of  light  and  feeling,  both 
their  colour  and  radiance  were  a  surprise  to  the  beholder. 

It  might  be,  for  'tis  a  lore  soon  learned,  that  the  child 
whose  cradle  had  been  surrounded  by  flatterers  of  her 
beauty  would  have  prized  it  too  highly.  But  there  was  a 
wholesome  drawback,  as  years  passed  on.  The  fairy  of 
the  nursery  still  continued  a  fury  in  size,  and  there  were 
impatient  exclamations  and  pitying  murmurs.  It  mat- 
tered not  that  the  form,  like  the  face,  was  delicately 
perfect,  if  it  was  always  to  be  a  mere  tiny  miniature :  for 
the  Austwickes,  a  tall  and  stalwart  race,  reckoned  it  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  oomeluiess  in  man  or  woman  that 
they  should  be  what  is  called  "  well  grown." 

However,  if  mental  growth  had  contented  them, 
Gertrude  was  certainly  well  developed  in  that.  Kept 
carefully  from  books  in  early  ohUdhood,  from  a  fear 
that  her  growth  might  be  retarded,  she  had  found 
means  to  exercise  her  memory  in  every  song,  poem, 
story  that  she  heard;  and  when  she  was  allowed  to 
begin  her  school  studies,  her  progress  was  that  of  one 
who,  having  been  kept  from  the  exercise  of  a  faculty, 
was  suddenly  freed.  Miss  Morris,  who  had  been  the 
nursery  governess  of  the  .child,  when  Mrs.  Basil  Aust- 
wicke was  advised  to  place  her  only  daughter  at  school, 
became,  by  that  lady's  recommendation^  a  junior  teaeher 
in  the  establishment  that  her  young  charge  wad  trans- 
ferred to,  and  afterwards  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  attadhe  to  Gertrude. 

While  we  have  been  thus  diverging  into  description, 
the  little  niece  had  crept  close  to  her  aunt's  chair,  and, 
touching  her  black  dress,  said — 

"  I  never  knew  my  Uncle  Wilfred,  aunt.  Will  his 
death  be  a  great  grief  to  papa  or  to  you  ?  " 

"  It  occurred  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  child.  He  had 
been  long  away  from  us  all.    It  is  sad." 

**  I  wonder  he  did  not  marry,  and  have  some  one  to 
love  him  and  make  a  home  for  him.  It  seems  hard  to 
think  he  died  at  an  inn,  as  your  letter  said." 

Her  words  stung  Miss  Austwicke.  "  We'll  not  talk, 
little  True.    You're  tired,  and  want  refreshment." 

The  coming  of  this  young  lady  so  suddenly  to  Chace 
Hall  of  course  suspended  the  purposed  journey  of  her 
aunt,  who,  it  may  be,  was  not  sorry  in  her  secret  heart 
that  a  postponement  of  an  investigation  so  foreign  to  her 
usual  regular  habits  should  have  occorred. 

Ah  !  little  did  she  know  that  a  time  would  come  when 
the  guilty  secrecy  she  was  maintaining  would  eat  like  a 
gnawing  cancer  into  her  heart,  and  banish  for  ever  all 
peace.  At  present  these  unknown  children  inherited 
nothing,  as  she  argued,  but  a  name— barren  to  them  of 
wealth — it  might  be  of  influence ;  what,  after  all,  could 
it  matter  ?  Why  should  she  soil  the  family  honour  by 
such  a  disgraceful  avowal  ?  Little  did  she  deem  that  the 
family  honour  would  be  perilled  far  more  by  concealment. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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BEACONSFIELD    CHURCH. 

THE  TOMB  OF  WALLER  AXD  THE  GRATE  OF  BURKE. 


THOUSANDS  must  have  passed  in  the  old  coach- 
ing days  through  rural  Beaconsfield.  The  high 
road  to  Oxford  brought  down  her  street  every 
term  successive  groups  of  **  freshmen,"  hastening 
to  the  delights  of  college  life.  Tourists  in  the 
long  vacation  roamed  across  the  undulating 
VOL.  I. 


country  in  the  neighbourhood,  explored  the  deep 
recesses  of  Penn  Wood,  and  sought  the  exact  hill 
or  "beacon  field,"  whence  the  beacon-fiio  once 
flashed  its  war  signal  to  the  surrounding  shires. 
The  old  town  loved  to  be  thus  visited;  the  steep 
roads  were  made  easier,  a  vale  bcin^  filled  up  in. 
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one  place  and  a  hill  cut  through  in  another.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  age  fought  against  Beaconsfield ; 
railways  came,  the  ancient  highway  was  almost 
deserted,  the  once  merry  **  coaching  inns"  were 
gloomily  meditating  on  the  bygone  days  of  "gentle- 
men coachmen,"  independent  guards,  and  rattling 
four-in-hands.  Its  market  could  not  be  restored, 
and  even  the  famous  Penn  Wood  was  levelled  by  the 
axe — ^is  not  Beaconsfield  doomed  to  topographical 
oblivion  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  old  town  has  a 
place  in  the  nation's  memory.  Beaconsfield  holds 
in  trust  two  of  England's  famous  dead,  a  poet  and 
an  orator — ^Waller,  the  once  popular  poet,  the  ver- 
satile politician,  the  witty  speaker,  the  pet  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  friend  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  favourite  of  Charles  H.,  is  buried  in  the  church- 
yard. Edmund  Burke,  the  statesman,  orator,  and 
philosopher,,  the  lover  of  justice,  the  friend  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  rests  in  a  plain 
grave  in  the  church.  Oreater  names  may  increase 
the  fame  of  ancient  minsters  or  grand  cathedrals, 
but  even  two  such  may  well  suffice  to  invest  a 
plain  country  church  with  an  attractive  interest. 

Having  entered  the  churchyard  we  naturally 
walk  round  the  church,  but  find  nothing  of  a 
peculiarly  attractive  character  in  the  architecture. 
The  old  flint  tower  would  please  more  were  it  not 
for  the  mean  little  turret  on  the  top.  This  poor 
imitation  of  a  spire  supports  a  cross,  which  is  itself 
surmounted  by  a  gilt  cock,  serving  both  for  a 
symbol  of  watchfulness  and  for  a  vane.  Over  the 
east  window  is  a  somewhat  ornamented  but  empty 
niche,  which  seems  pensively  inquiring  after  the 
fate  of  its  former  occupant. 

The  tomb  of  Waller  attracts  the  notice  of  all  who 
enter  the  churchyard.  Theymay  know  nothing  of  Jhe 
once  lauded  poet,  whose  body  has  been  resting  here 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  but  ihe  singular  style 
of  the  monument  causes  curiosity.  The  visitor's 
attention  is,  probably,  first  drawn  to  the  marble 
obelisk,  rising  from  the  massive  tomb.  While  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  the  ideas  suggested  by 
this  combination  of  sepulchre  and  obelisk,  the 
observer  notes,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  tall 
superstructure  rests  upon  four  marble  figures  of 
human  skulls.  A  closer  examination  detects  a 
further  peculiaiity.  Each  skull  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  wings ;  not,  certainly,  those  of  seraphim, 
but  such  as  belong  to  bats.  What  idea  the  designer 
of  the  tomb  intended  to  convey  by  the  strange  com- 
bination of  bats'  wings  and  human  skulls,  is  not 
clearly  seen.  The  symbols  are  rather  pagan  than 
Christian;  suggesting  little,  except  the  gloom  of 
death's  long  night.  The  pagan  character  of  the 
monument  is  not  diminished  by  the  four  conven- 
tional urns — one  at  each  corner.  A  long  Latin 
epitaph,  nearly  covering  the  four  sides  of  the  tomb, 
gives  a  detailed  lustory  of  Waller's  public  and 


private  life,  besides  notices  of  his  two  wives,  who 
ai'e  buried  here. 

The  tomb  is  overshadowed  by  the  protecting 
branches  of  an  ancient  and  flourishing  walnut-tree 
— ^most  appropiiate  near  such  a  grave,  the  walnut- 
tree  being  the  crest  of  the  Waller  family.  Two 
others  flourish  in  the  churchyard,  and  present,  year 
after  year,  among  the  tombs,  the  Waller  crest,  in  all 
the  beauty  of  luxuriant  foliage. 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  inclosure 
round  the  tomb  is  not  kept  in  a  better  state? 
Some  years  ago  a  writer  complained  of  the  grass 
and  nettles  allowed  to  grow  around  the  monument. 
We  regret  to  say  that,  on  July  the  27th,  1865,  we 
saw  grass  of  the  rankest  kind  flourishing  there,  and 
one  ambitious  nettle  had  grown  higher  than  the 
tomb.  The  people  of  Beaconsfield  should  take  a 
friend's  hint  on  this  matter.  Many  strangers  visit 
the  place,  and  a  tall  nettle  cannot  be  in  their  eyes 
an  ornament  to  a  poet's  grave.  We  spoke  to  one 
gentleman,  whom  we  met  in  the  churchyard,  on  the 
subject,  and  he  at  once  admitted  that  the  tomb  was 
not  kept  "in  a  right  state;"  but  he  said,  with  a 
significant  look,  "  Some  years  ago,  money  was  sent 
to  keep  the  grave  nicely,  but  it  hasn't  been  paid 
lately."  Nevertheless,  we  feel  certain  that  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Beaconsfield  will  not  be 
offended  by  our  hints  on  this  point.  That  the  pre- 
servation of  the  tomb  is  an  object  of  concern  to  the 
Waller  family,  is  evident  from  the  notice  painted 
on  a  board,  at  the  east  side  of  the  monument, 
threatening  prosecution  by  the  churchwardens 
against  all  "throwing  stones  at,  or  defacing  the 
sepulchre."  This  notice  is  dated,  October  1st,  1863, 
and  suggests  some  serious  questions  respecting  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  Surely,  throw- 
ing stones  at  poets'  tombs  cannot  be  a  favourite 
pastime  of  the  Beaconsfield  rustics. 

While  standing  beside  this  monument  the  ques- 
tion wiU  arise,  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  in  whose 
honour  it  was  raised  ?  Though  Waller  has  been 
called  "  the  greatest  honour  of  Beaconsfield,"  he  is 
not  much  borne  in  mind  by  the  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  "  reading  public  "  know  little 
of  him ;  he  has  no  pupils  among  the  writers  of  our 
age ;  nor  do  statesmen  quote  from  his  pages  words 
rich  in  political  wisdom.  .Some  men  "  being  dead  " 
speak  eloquently  to  after  times,  and  even  the  cold 
marble  of  their  tombs  kindles  a  high  enthusiasm  in 
the  hearts  of  many  generations.  But  Waller  seems 
a  being  of  the  past;  no  golden  link  unites  him  to 
the  world  of  living  men.  How  is  this  P  The  man 
over  whose  tomb  that  obelisk  rises  was  a  highly- 
lauded  poet,  being  styled  "  the  wonder  of  wits  and 
the  pattern  of  poets."  One  of  hia  editors  boldly 
ignores  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton, 
as  the  masters  of  our  language,  calling  Waller 
"  the  parent  of  English  verse."  Very  loud  indeed 
did  Fame  blow  the  trumpet  of  thi^  poet's  praise. 
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Wliy  have  the  echoes  nearly  all  died  away  ?  Fame 
has  two  trumpets :  a  brazen  one  for  the  man  who 
lives  and  works,  simply  to  please  his  own  age ;  and 
:a  silver  one  for  him  who  works  honestly  for  Gk>d  and 
man.  The  notes  of  the  latter  rise  triumphantly  as 
•ages  pass  along.  Waller  had  the  brazen  trumpet 
— he  was  worshipped  when  a  Milton  was  scorned ; 
l>ut  the  laudations  of  the  one  are  seldom  heard,  the 
name  of  the  other  is  a  **  household  word."  The 
poetry  of  Waller  was,  nevertheless,  marked  by  sen- 
timent, fancy,  great  command  of  language,  much 
XQusical  flow,  many  elegant  epigrammatic  turns, 
-and  some  touches  of  true  emotion.  What  then  did 
he  want  P  Less  selfishness,  a  deeper  love  of  truth, 
and  a  wider  sympathy  with  mankind.  Without 
these,  poetry  is  mere  verse-making,  and  not  the 
hymn  which  aU  ages  will  chant. 

But  a  greater  than  Waller  has  a  grave  at 
Beaconsfield.  The  trim  parish-clerk,  who  comes 
up  with  the  keys,  knows  our  business  at  onceu 
"Burke's  grave,  sir?"  he  says,  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  knows  what  draws  strangers  to  the 
•^urch.  We  enter  the  bmlding,  and  look  around 
for  some  stately  monument  suitable  to  the  fame  of 
the  renowned  orator.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
visible;  against  the  wall  we  see  a  plain  tablet,  the 
only  memorial  of  the  impassioned  writer  and 
speaker,  whose  burning  words  once  moved  the 
iieart  of  England.  The  recording  marble  is  well 
placed  opposite  to  the  square  pew  of  the  Burke 
family,  and  facing  the  comer  in  which  the  "philo- 
sopher of  Beaconsfield"  used  to  sit.  The  body  of 
Burke  rests  almost  nnder  the  place  were  he  has 
often  prayed:  the  family  vault  is  beneath  the 
family  pew.  The  matting  of  the  central  isle  covers 
and  protects  a  memorial  brass  placed  in  front  of  the 
pew  in  1862,  by  a  subscription  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Burke  family. 

Burke  had  many  years  before,  when  a  young 
man,  after  his  first  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
•expressed  his  preference  for  "a  grave,  in  the 
jsouihem  comer  of  a  little  country  churchyard." 
His  wish  has  been  nearly  reaHsed ;  he  sleeps  in 
the  centre  of  a  country  church,  where  the  litany 
of  the  Uving  is  heard  over  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
Westminster  Abbey  would  certainly  have  been  his 
burial-place,  had  not  the  express  words  of  hia  will 
indicated  Beaconsfield  church.  The  choice  was 
natural.  He  now  rests  near  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  often  worshipped,  close  to  the  remains  of  his 
son,  brother,  and  wife,  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  house  where  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life 
were  honourably  passed. 

This  mansion,  called  Qregorie's  or  Butler's  Court, 
stood  near  the  town,  prettily  isolated  by  its  six 
hundred  acres  of  richly-timbered  land.  It  is  some- 
what remaikable  that  this  residence  of  Burke,  or 


one  on  the  same  site,  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Waller  family,  so  that  the  same  place  links  together 
the  two  names  which  have  given  Beaconsfield  its 
fame. 

This  home  of  Burke  was  burned  down  in  1813, 
one  year  after  the  death  of  his  widow.    The  trees 
under  which  he  often  walked,  while  meditating  over 
public  topics  or  conversing  with  kindred  minds, 
stni  remain ;  and  even  a  small  portion  of  the  out- 
buildings of  Qregorie's  still  stands.    The  old  town 
may  therefore  feel  a  degree  of  honest  pride  in  being 
able  to  show  not  only  the  tombs  of  her  noted  dead, 
but  the  very. localities  in  which  they  lived.    Whilst 
standiag  in  Burke's  pew,  and  over  his  grave,  it  will 
be  well,  though  but  for  a  moment,  to  remember  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    Bom  in 
1730,  and  dying  in  1797,  he  shared  the  excitement 
of  four  great  events,  in  three  of  which  he  took 
a  part.    When  but  sixteen,  a  student  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  great 
Jacobite  defeat  at  Culloden.    The  American  Be- 
volutionary  War  found  him,  as  a  Member  of  Parlia* 
ment,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  colonies.    The 
exciting  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  for  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  committed  as  Governor-General  of 
India,  engaged  the  mind  of  Burke  for  seven  years, 
as  one  of  the  managers  in  this  great  State  pro- 
secution.   The  French  Bevolution  and  the  horrors 
of  the  Beign  of  Terror  then  startled  Europe  and 
shocked  Burke.    All  the  energies  of  his  passionate 
nature  were  exerted  to  rouse  England  and  Europe, 
against  France.    His  '^  Beflections  on  the  French 
Bevolution  "  appeared  in  1 790,  and  in  the  year  before 
his  death  he  sounded  another  alarm  in  the  "Letters 
on  a  Begicide  Peace. "    A  year  more  and  the  active 
brain,  the  energetic  spirit,  the  enthusiastic  heart, 
and  the  eloquent  tongue  were  all  at  rest.    Had  his 
lamented  son  Hved  a  little  longer,  or  could  the  Bath 
waters  have  re-invigorated  Burke's  shattered  health, 
a  peerage  would  certainly  have  been  granted.    Ed- 
mund Burke  would  have  been  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
for  so  it  had  been  arranged.     But  as  approaching 
death  cast  its  long  shadows  before,  the  worn-out 
philosopher  bade  adieu  to  the  pomps  and  titles 
of  earth.     He  returned  from  Bath  to  die,  amid 
the  familiar  scenes  and  in  the  much-loved  home, 
selecting  this  quiet  resting-place,  where  each  return- 
ing day  of  prayer  brings  tho  rich  and  the  poor  to- 
gether near  bis  grave.    To  Beaconsfield  has  been 
given  a  double  honour — to  have  formerly  been  the 
home  of  a  once  famous  poet  and  a  still  renowned 
statesman,  and  now  to  be  the  guardian  of  their 
dust. 

We  bid  farewell  to  the  old  town,  feeling  assured 
that  her  poet  and  her  philosopher  will  still  keep  her 
name  in  the  long  roll  of  England's  memorable 
places.  W.  D. 
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(an  edtl.) 
by  john  fbancis  "waller. 


Upon  a  headland  high, 
That  o'er  the  outspread  waters  toppled  sheer, 
1  stand  amid  the  sunlight  warm  and  clear 
Of  a  September  sky ; 
Viewing  the  scene  around. 
Blue  sea  and  harvest  ground, 
And  the  great  ether  field  of  heaven  profound. 

One  lonely  cloud 
Is  pendent  in  the  stilly,  slumberous  air, 
And  all  the  flood  of  sun-light  falling  there 
Pales  on  its  vapoury  shroud, 
That  turns  to  silver  bright, 
Or  ermine  soft  and  white, 
Furring  the  mantle  of  some  lordly  knight. 

The  hyaline 
Flows  all  around  it  like  a  heavenly  sea. 
Laving  an  island  where  the  angels  be, 
Looking  with  eyes  serene 
Down  on  the  nether  ocean, 
That  mute  and  without  motion 
Gleams  back  upon  the  heaven  its  rapt  devotion. 

To  north  and  east 
Spreads  far  away  the  plane  of  that  great  deep, 
A  giant  languid  in  the  thrall  of  sleep, 

Where&om,  ere  long,  refreshed 
Haply  he  will  awake 
Terribly  to  shake 
The  earth  with  thunder- wave  and  foamy  flake. 

Now,  calm-thralled  there. 
Like  sleeping  sea-birds  with  their  sail-wings  white, 
Tall  ships  lie  moveless,  silvered  by  the  light 
That  fills  the  swooning  air — 
While  through  the  ocean-sky 
Sea-birds  float  soaringly 
On  white  wing-sails,  like  tiny  yachts  on  high. 

Then  turning  round, 
I  ^nzQ  upon  the  rich  and  ripening  fields, 
"SYlicre  yellow  Autumn  with  his  glory  gilds 
The  harvest-teeming  ground ; 
Where  streamlet  clear  and  bright 
Dances  and  laughs  in  light, 
And  coppice  brown  and  greenwood  charm  the  sight. 

The  reaper's  scythe. 
With  circling  sweep  is  mowing  down  the  grain, 
While,  close  at  hand,  a  busy,  merrj'  train 
Of  youths  and  maidens  blithe 
Over  the  stubble  throng. 
And,  as  they  move  along. 
Bind  up  the  sheaves  with  jost  and  laugh  and  song. 


And  as  the  air 
Wafts  up  the  music  of  those  voices  clear 
In  dulcet  pulses,  softly  on  my  ear 

They  &11,  and  linger  there, 
Till  cheated  Fancy  takes 
The  sounds,  and,  weaving,  makes 
An  Aututon-chant ;  and  this  the  song  she  wakes— 

EABYESTEBS'    BONO. 

Toil,  toil,  toil. 
Through  the  sunny  fields  all  day ; 

Toil,  toil,  toil, 
From  mom  to  night  alway. 

Till  the  sun  in  the  west 

Invites  to  rest, 
And  rest  from  labour  we  may. 

Toil,  toil,  toil. 
Through  hours  that  are  hot  and  long; 

Let*s  lighten  still  our  toil 
With  laughter  and  pleasant  song. 

For  the  song  and  the  laugh 

Will  Ughten  by  half 
Our  labour,  to  weak  and  to  strong. 

Beap,  reap,  reap, 
With  swinging  scythe,  around ; 

Sweep,  sweep,  sweep. 
Till  the  thick  swarth  strews  the  ground : 

Close  and  deep 

Is  the  crop  we  reap. 
And  the  grain  is  heavy  and  sound. 

Bind,  bind,  bind 
In  sheaves  the  golden  grain ; 

Wind,  fast  wind 
The  bands  with  careful  strain. 

Fiimly  lock 

The  sheaves  in  a  shock. 
For  Giles,  when  he  comes  with  the  wain. 

Beap  and  gather  and  bind, 
Till  airs  cut  and  sheaved  and  piled. 

Toil  is  the  lot  of  our  kind, 
Man  and  woman  and  child ; 

But  to  do  our  part 

With  a  cheerful  heart 
Will  make  that  lot  more  mild. 

Work,  work  away  still 
Work,  till  the  waning  light ; 

Work,  work  with  a  wiU — 
Labour  is  just  and  right. 

Labour  is  good. 

It  gives  raiment  and  food, 
And  sweet  and  sound  sleep^y  night    t 
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BUYING    AND     SELLING, 

BY    THE    EEV.    T.    BDOTEY. 
'  It  ui  naught,  it  ia  naught,  saith  tho  buyer :  but  when  he  ia  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth.'*— Pror.  xx,  14. 


JR.  ADAM  CLAEKIE,  in  comment-  \ 
ing  upon  this  proverb,  says :  "  St. 
Augustine  tells  us  a  pleasant  story 
^  on  this  subject.  A  certain  mounte- 
'^  bank  published  in  the  fall  theatre 
that,  at  the  next  entertainment,  he 
would  show  to  every  man  present  what 
was  in  his  heart.  The  time  came,  and  the 
concourse  was  immense.  All  waited,  with 
death-like  silence,  to  hear  what  he  would 
say  to  each.  He  stood  up,  and  in  a  single  sentence 
redeemed  his  pledge — '  You  all  wi^  to  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear.*  He  was  applauded,  for  every  one 
felt  it  to  be  a  description  of  his  own  heart,  and  was 
6atisfied  that  all  others  were  similar." 

On  this  story  it  may  be  observed,  that  tiie  mere 
wish  "  to  buy  cheap  and  to  seU  dear  "  is  not  con- 
demned by  the  proverb  before  us ;  what  is  con- 
demned is,  the  employment  of  uigustifiable  means 
to  reduce  the  price  of  an  article,  whether  intended 
to  be  resold  or  not.  Men  must,  of  course,  buy 
cheaper  than  they  seU,  or  there  could  be  no  profit- 
able trade  at  all ;  of  course,  also,  the  less  they  give, 
and  the  more  they  get,  so  much  the  better,  pro- 
vided always  that  there  is  no  beating  down  on  the 
one  side,  or  overcharge  on  the  other.  '*  To  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  is  one 
of  the  established  maxims  of  modem  merchandise. 
It  is  perfectly  fair,  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
buying  in  a  market,  and  at  the  market  price— a 
price  fixed  and  regulated,  not  by  individual  action, 
but  by  circumstances  and  events  which,  independ- 
ently of  mere  personal  feeling,  afifect  the  market- 
able value  of  commodities — ^is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  is  stigmatised  by  the  proverb.  Where, 
for  instance,  an  article  is  abundant  and  everybody 
has  more  than  enough,  it  must  of  necessity  be  fox 
cheaper  than  where  there  is  little  or  none,  where  it 
has  to  be  imported,  where  many  want  it,  and  all 
who  do  are  ready  to  give  something  considerable  to 
get  it.  It  is  peifectly  right  that  the  man  who  deals 
in  such  an  article,  supposing  that  there  are  two  or 
three  places  where  it  may  be  had,  should  buy  it 
where  it  can  be  got  cheapest,  and  should  take  it 
for  sale  to  wherever  it  would  yield  him  the  largest 
returns.  There  is  no  wrong  done  in  all  this  to 
any  one.  The  first  seller  is  satisfied  with  what  he 
gets,  and  the  last  purchaser  with  what  he  gives. 
As  to  the  other  places,  and  the  other  markets 
respectiv^y,  the  merchant  will  go  where  he  must 
give  more,  and  carry  his  goods  where  he  will  obtain 
less,  when  he  has  exhausted  the  first  and  best  on 
both  sides,  and  has  to  be  content  with  diminished 


profits.  He  will  still  do  his  best  to  keep  buying  as 
cheap  and  selling  as  dear  as  possible,  though  gradu- 
ally obliged  to  pay  more  and  charge  less,  knowing 
that  he  is  subject  to  the  action  of  laws,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  himself,  regulate  the  market  price  of 
the  goods  in  which  he  deals. 

What  the  proverb  condemns,  then,  is  not  this. 
What  it  means  to  expose  and  censure  is,  consciously 
unjust  depreciation  of  an  article,  in  order  to  secure 
it  for  less  than  the  buyer  believes  it  to  be  worth. 
This  may  be  done  in,  at  least,  two  ways.  First,  by 
the  actual  depreciation  of  the  thing  itself,  either  as 
to  material,  or  workmanship,  or  both;  the  man 
knowing  weU  enough  that,  in  each  respect,  it  is 
alike  good.  Or,  secondly,  by  the  man's  pretending 
that  he  does  not  want  it,  and  has  no  use  for  it,  so 
that,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  value,  it  is  not 
really  of  that  value  to  him ;  he,  on  the  contrary, 
knowing  and  feeling  that  it  would  just  suit  him, 
and  secretly  wishing  to  obtain  it,  if  possible. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  wrong.  The  case,  however, 
is  much  worse  when  the  buyer  knows,  or  suspects, 
that  the  seller  must  sell;  that  he  is  poor,  or  in 
difficulties,  and  that  his  circumstances  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  wring  from  him  his  goods  at 
a  cruel  sacrifice.  A  man's  heart  may  be  broken,  as 
well  as  his  position  destroyed,  by  such  heartless 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  a  great 
necessity. 

The  latter  of  the  two  pleas  above  mentioned  may, 
however,  be  urged  sometimes  in  good  fieiith,  and 
with  perfect  fiumess.  A  seller  may  press  an  article 
upon  you  which  you  really  do  not  want,  or  do  not 
care  for,  or  not  at  that  moment,  and  may  offer  it  at 
a  low  price  to  induce  you  to  purchase.  You  can 
honestly  assure  him  that  you  do  not  wish  to  buy, 
and  may  firankly  admit  the  worth  and  excellence  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  that  it  is  fully  wort^  what  he 
asks  for  it,  and  even  more.  Still  he  presses  and 
urges  you  to  purchase,  and  perhaps  pleads  that 
you  would  be  conferring  a  favour  by  doing  so.  In 
such  circumstances  a  man  might  be  justified  in 
offering  even  less  thun  what  is  asked,  tiiough  that 
may  be  less  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article, 
because  he  consents,  for  the  sake  of  the  vendor  and 
because  of  his  importunity,  to  purchase  and  pay  for 
what  may  be  an  encumbrance,  or  what  he  may  not 
care  to  have  the  trouble  to  turn  again  into  money. 

Where,  however,  two  men,  on  equal  terms,  are 
buying  and  selling,  the  one  asking  a  fair  price,  and 
the  other  needing  and  wishing  to  purchase,  for  the 
buyer  either  to  run  down  the  article,  or  to  pretend 
indifference,  in  order  to  get  it  for  what  he  knows  to 
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he  beneath  its  moi'ketable  yalae — the  price  which 
the  seller  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  which  the 
buyer  ought  to  be  willing  to  giye— this  is  wrong, 
and  is  the  wrong  thing  which  the  proverb  con- 
demns. 

That  such  is  the  case  appears  firom  the  conduct 
subsequently  attributed  to  the  purchaser — "  When 
he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth."  This  at  once 
reveals  the  real  character  of  the  transaction,  and 
illustrates  the  folly  which  is  offcen  associated  with 
deceit.  When  a  man  has  outwitted  another,  or 
has  gained  an  unworthy  advantage  over  him,  his 
wisest  course  is  to  say  nothing  about  it :  for  his 
own  credit  he  had  better  hold  his  tongue.  But 
people  who  think  themselves  very  knowing  and 
adroit  cannot  do  this :  they  long  to  proclaim  their 
own  cleverness,  and  to  enjoy  the  praise  of  their 
achievement,  as  well  as  to  possess  the  substantial 
advantage  which  they  have  secured.  "When  he 
is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth ;  '*  that  is,  shows, 
with  a  chuckle  of  exultation,  what  he  has  got, 
expatiates  on  its  beauty  or  excellence,  on  the  use  it 
will  be  to  him,  how  long  he  had  been  wishing  to 
get  hold  of  such  a  thing,  and  how  cleverly  he  had 
managed  to  beat  down  the  price,  and  get  it  for  next 
to  nothing,  smiling,  perhaps,  all  the  tune,  at  the 
weakness  of  the  man  who  was  so  soft  as  to  let  him 
succeed.  In  this  way  it  often  is  that  deceit  and 
cunning  betray  themselves,  and  a  sinner  proclaims 
himself  a  fooL  The  man  of  sharp  practice,  or  *'  the 
'cute  customer,"  will  often  choose  to  have  tlie  praise 
of  his  adroitness  and  a  laugh  at  his  dupe,  though 
he  may  be  thought  wicked,  rather  than  be  regarded 
as  truthful  and  straightforward,  if  with  that  he  is 
to  be  classed  with  slow,  humdrum,  commonplace 
people. 

l^e  evil  exposed  by  the  proverb  is  not  common 
amongst  us  in  the  higher  walks  of  buying  and 
selling.  In  the  lower  strata  of  shops,  and  among 
a  certain  class  of  customers,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be 
found ;  but  in  no  place  of  business  of  the  more 
respectable  order  does  any  seller  ever  think  of 
aslbng  one  price,  while  ready  and  willing  to  take 
another,  or  a  purchaser  to  offer  less  than  what  is 
asked,  or  to  depreciate  an  article  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  it  on  easier  terms.  If  an  article  is  thought 
too  dear,  or  the  buyer  does  not  feel  justified  in 
giving  its  price,  it  is  simply  declined,  and  nothing 
more  is  said.  It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  in 
the  time  and  the  country  of  Solomon,  trade 
morality  was  not  high,  even  in  some  of  the  better 
class  of  bazaars.  In  the  Mosaic  law  there  are 
sundry  enactments  against  unfair  dealing ;  but  in 
spite  of  these,  it  would  seem,  both  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Apocrypha,  that  there  were  times  when 
justice  and  equity  were  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  Divers  weights  and  measures  are  con- 
demned; just  balances  and  a  just  meteyard  are 
enforced.  ' '  Divers  weights ''  might  be  such  as  could 


be  changed,  according  as  the  individual  bought  or 
sold.  * '  Balances  of  deceit "  might  be  such  as  were  so- 
constructed  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  justice^ 
and  yet  might  cheat  the  pocket  while  they  satisfied 
the  eye.  The  &ct  is,  that  among  Eastern  peoples, 
everywhere — ^in  the  olden  time,  and  at  the  present^ 
day — ^there  always  has  been  a  tendency  to  various 
species  of  falsehood.  The  traveller  is  never  sure  that 
be  is  getting  the  truth ;  and  this  of  course  is  seen  in. 
business  transactions  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

The  morality  of  trade  in  this  country,  in  th& 
higher  walks  of  business,  is,  as  we  have  said,  in 
respect  to  the  subject  of  the  proverb,  p^ectly 
sound;  so  that  in  no  first-class  shop  is  anything 
to  be  met  with  but  a  fixed  price ;  and  no  purchaser, 
accustomed  to  such,  dreams  of  depreciation  with  o^ 
view  to  offering  less  than  what  is  asked.  Of  course, 
where  things  are  constantly  being  sold  *'  at  a  tre- 
menious  sacrifice; "  where  "  a  bankrupt's  stock  *'' 
is  to  be  offered  for  sale,  or  where  people  are  always- 
"selling  off,"  and  ''must  be  deaied  out,"  on. 
one  pretence  or  another,  we  suppose  there  may 
be  plenty  of  hoUowuess  on  both  sides.  In  such 
places  there  may  be  as  much  insincerity  in  the 
descriptions  given,  and  in  the  prices  asked,  as  iit 
anything  that  the  buyers  may  say  or  do ;  though, 
they,  it  is  presumed,  go  to  purchase  oh  the  pzindplo' 
of  beating  down  and  getting  "a  bargain." 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  even  the 
most  high-minded  men — ^men  who  would  <^hiT>Tr 
themselves  insulted,  if,  in  their  warehouses,  they 
were  offered  anything  less  than  what  they  asked — 
there  are  occasions  when  even  they,  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  will  act  on  a  different  principle.  In 
purchasing  a  house  or  an  estate ;  in  buying  a  horse ; 
in  taking  or  parting  with  fixtures  or  furniture ;  on 
leaving  an  old,  or  entering  on  a  new  residence,, 
these,  and  other  occasions,  are  times  when  such 
bargaining  may  take  place,  even  among  respectable 
people,  as  may  have  the  appearance  of  going  very* 
near  to  what  the  proverb  condemns.  But  here,, 
again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  wish  to  get 
a  thing  for  less  than  what  is  asked  may  by  ne 
means  have  in  it  anything  wrong.  The  vendor  in 
any  of  the  above  cases  wiU  sometimes  say  that  ho 
is  "  open  to  an  offer ; "  that  is,  that  while  he  asks 
so  much,  yet  he  might  be  induced  to  consent  to 
take  a  lower  sum.  In  such  a  case,  the  man  wishing' 
to  purchase  is  perfectly  justified  in  offeiing  less- 
than  what  is  asked ;  but  he  would  not  be  justified 
in  depreciating  the  property  against  his  conviction* 
of  its  actual  value,  nor  in  protending  an  indifference 
to  it  which  he  did  not  feel.  At  the  same  time  he 
might  properly  say  that  another  might  possibly  be 
found  who  would  give  more  than  he  felt  warranted 
to  offer;  that  much  as  he  liked  the  thing,  and 
would  libe  to  have  it,  it  was  not  so  indispensable  te 
him  that  he  must  secure  it  at  any  cost ;  if,  there- 
fore, the  person  wishing  to  part  with  it  chose  to- 
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take  his  ofifipr,  he  woxQd  dose  with  him ;  if  not,  the 
negotiation  was  at  an  end.  It  might  so  happen 
that  the  seller  would  feel  it  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  to  accept  what  was  offered ;  it  would  be  a  saving 
in  the  end,  though,  in  his  opinion,  he  was  parting 
with  something  for  less  than  its  value.  Still,  the 
circumstances  maybe  sudi,  that  while  it  is  "given 
away,"  sold  ''  for  an  old  song,"  neither  does  the 
seller  feel  that  he  has  been  overreached  by  the 
buyer,  nor  does  the  buyer,  though  quite  aware  of  his 
good  bargain,  feel  disposed  to  "  boast,"  at  least, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  proverb,  which  is  that  of  a 
man  exulting  in  the  success  of  a  clever  trick. 

As  to  house  fixtures,  every  one  knows  that  they 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  surrendered  at  a 
sacrifice;  and  even  furniture,  *'  as  good  as  new,'' 
if  obliged  to  be  parted  with,  must  often  be  let  go 
for  '*  next  to  nothing."  In  the  case  of  horses, 
again,  it  is  singular,  how,  in  the  case  of  men  pro- 
fessionally concerned  with  them,  nobody  seems  to 
expect  anything  approaching  to  ordinary  upright- 
ness. Blindness  to  or  depreciation  of  the  best  points 
of  an  animal,  denial  or  concealment  of  its  defects, 
as  the  case  may  be,  seem  to  be  assumed  as  matters 
of  6ourse;  so  that,  in  two  senses,  there  may  be 
*'  boasting"  of  a  bargain — ^in  the  one,  at  getting  a 
perfect  beauty,  or  a  strong  roadster,  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure ;  in  the  other,  at  having  so  managed  as 
to  get  rid — and  at  a  capital  price— of  an  old  screw. 
It  is  told  of  the  son  of  a  horse-dealer,  a  sharp  lad, 
that,  when  once  unexpectedly  called  by  his  father 
to  mount  a  horse,  and  exhibit  his  paces,  the  little 
fellow  whispered  the  question,  in  order  to  regulate 
how  he  should  ride,  "  Are  you  buying,  or  selling  P  " 

The  reverse  of  the  proverb  might  admit  of  large 
illustration:  the  way,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
sellers  will  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or 
simplicity  of  buyers ;  how  they  will  puff  off  their 
articles,  imputing  qualities  which   they  do   not 


possess,  or  denying  their  defects,  or  in  other  wayf 
forcing  a  purchase,  and  then  "  boasting  "  of  theil 
success  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  But  these 
things  are  not  before  us ;  nor,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
thought,  were  some  others  which  have  been  intro- 
duced. What  has  been  said,  however,  will  not  be 
in  vain,  if  it  impress  any  with  the  importance  of 
little  things  in  speech  and  action  ;  the  paramount 
obligation  of  strict  adherence  to  truth;  the  avoid- 
ance of  every  approach  to  dissimulation  in  all  the 
concerns  of  ordinary  life ;  and  the  necessity  which 
there  is  for  Christian  men  to  show  that  the  re- 
ligious element  pervades  and  penetrates  their 
whole  being,  and  is  regulative  and  purifying  to 
the  minutest  points  of  secular  behaviour.  It  was 
the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  "Let  integrity  and 
uprightness  preserve  me;  for  I  wait  on  thee." 
Because  he  was  professedly  a  religious  man,  he 
felt  he  must  be  eminent  in  the  viitues  of  com- 
mon life.  It  was  religious  servants  who  were 
exhorted  "  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things,"  by  "  showing  all  good 
fidelity"  of  ^hand  and  lip,  and  in  respect  to  the 
smallest  Qoncems  connected  with  their  vocation.  It 
rests  on  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  "  whether  they  eat  or  drink,"  buy  or 
sell,  "  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."  **  Let  every  man  speak  truth  with  his 
neighbour."  "  Let  no  man  go  beyond,  and  de&aud 
another  in  any  matter."  "Let  all  guile  be  put 
away  from  you."  "Avoid  every  appearance  of 
evil."  **  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,"  it 
is  for  Christians,  in  shop  and  counting-house,  mart 
and  market,  "^to  think  on  these  things"  and  do 
them. 
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ANY  years  ago  I  was  attached 
to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  man-of-war  schooner 
Daphne^  which  formed  one  of  the 
1^  Bed  Sea  squadron,  whose  head- 
quarters was  at  Aden.  We  were  lying  at  that  port 
in  the  month  of  May,  just  before  the  south-west 
monsoon  had  begun  to  set  in,  when  the  Political 
Becident  received  information  from  an  Arab  coast- 
ing-vessel of  a  body  of  slaves  having  been  seen  on 
a  part  of  the  A^'^'^ft^  coast  not  many  days'  sail  fi'om 
Aden« 

The  "  skipper  "  of  the  native  vessel  had  come  from 
that  portion  of  the  mainland,  and  stated  that  the 
slaves— chiefly,  he  understood,  women  and  children 
— ^had  been  marched  from  some  xmknown  region  far 


inland,  and  were  much  fatigued  and  in  bad  con- 
dition ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  beHef  that  no  attempt 
to  ship  them  would  be  made  until  they  had  so 
far  recovered  the  effects  of  their  harsh  treatment  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  the  hardships  of  a  sea  passage. 
These  wretched  slave-mongers,  in  following  their 
nefarious  traffic,  are  gifted  with  much  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  are  well  aware '  *  that  it  would  not  pay"  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  bring  into  the  market 
slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  in  such  a  physical 
state  as  might  give  cause  of  doubt  to  their  would- 
be  purchasers  of  their  ever  recovering  their  plump- 
ness and  natural  good  condition.  For  these  reasons 
our  informant  felt  satisfied  that  they  would  not  be 
removed  from  their  place  of  confinement  for  at  least 
another  fortnight. 
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The  Daphne  had  only  just  returned  from  a  long 
cruise  up  the  Bed  Sea,  and  required  some  refitting ; 
but  as  there  was  not  then  another  ship  in  port,  and 
it  would  never  do  to  let  the  prize  slip  through  our 
fingers,  the  captain  expressed  his  ability  to  go  as 
soon  as  required ;  and  we  were  all  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  prize  money  and  a  little  excitement. 
To  do  us  only  justice,  however,  the  great  pleasure 
of  being  instrumental  in  assistLng  to  put  down  the 
slave  trade,  formed  our  chief  incentive  to  exertion. 

The  DapJine  was  called  a  schooner,  but  she  was, 
in  reality,  what  is  styled  an  "hermaphrodite  brig'* 
— that  is  to  say,  her  foremast  carried  square 
sails,  like  a  brig  (but  without  the  regular  "  top," 
which  would  constitute  a  brigantine),  and  her 
mainmast  was  schooner,  or  fore-and-aft,  rigged. 
She  carried  five  guns,  of  which  four  were  twelve- 
pounders,  and  one  short  thirty-two  pounder,  worked 
with  the  carriage  and  slide  on  a  pivot.  Her  crew 
consisted  of  fifty  men,  all  told. 

Well,  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  Lieutenant  K. 
came  on  board,  and  gave  orders  for  weighing  the 
anchor,  and  we  were  soon  sailing  round  the  high 
land  in  which  the  cantonment  and  town  of  Aden  are 
embosomed,  and  the  breeze  freshening,  we  took  in 
our  fore-royal,  and  a  reef  in  our  foretopsail  and 
mainsail,  and  made  all  snug  for  the  night.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  we  lost  sight  of  the  towering 
peak  of  Jibbel  Shumshum,  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  mountains  on  the  peninsula  of  Aden.  When 
morning  broke,  there  was  the  peak  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, easily  discernible — not  for  long,  however,  for 
the  following  day  we  sighted  the  mainland  of  Africa, 
and  about  midnight  we  were  close  under  the  land. 
The  tide  carried  us  on  its  bosom  gently  but  quickly 
along;  and  we  found,  by  sounding  with  the  lead- 
line, that  we  were  in  shallower  -^ater  than  was 
quite  safe,  in  case  of  a  wind  setting  in  from  sea- 
ward, when  we  should  wish  to  **  beat  off"  from  the 
shore. 

"By  the  mark  five ! "  sang  out  the  leadsman, 
from  the  forechains,  in  the  rather  pretty  cadence  to 
which  the  soundings  are  set.  "  Turn  the  hands 
out,"  was  the  order,  and  soon  was  heard  the  pipe 
and  stentorian  voice  of  the  boatswain's  mate, 
"  All  hands  bring  ship  to  anchor  I " 

**  Clear  the  lower-deck  I "  was  the  word  passed  to 
the  master-at-arms,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
officers  and  men  were  at  their  posts ;  all  sail  was 
taken  in,  and  the  anchor  let  go ;  the  Daphne  then 
swung  by  the  chain  to  the  side,  the  people  were 
"piped  down,"  and  quiet  again  reigned  onboard. 
With  early  morning  a  pleasant  breeze  came  off  the 
land,  and  we  took  advantage  of  it  and  weighed 
anchor.  Next  day  at  noon  we  sighted  the  desired 
coast,  and  shortening  sail,  ^^  laid  to  "  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  proposing,  when  darkness  had  shrouded 
our  movements,  to  run  in  under  cover  of  the  night, 
as  were  the  slave-dealers  to  discover  our  nationality 


and  errand,  or  get  an  inkling  of  our  being  a  man-of- 
war  ("buckra"),  good-bye  to  our  chances  of  rescuing 
the  slaves,  whom,  long  before  morning,  they  would 
have  withdrawn  inland  beyond  our  reach.  About 
ten  p.m.  we  made  all  sail  again  on  the  ship  to  make 
the  spot  indicated,  and  which  we  reached  about 
half-past  two  a.m.  The  sails  having  been  furled, 
we  "  brought  to  "  with  the  **  bower  "  anchor,  and 
speedily  lowered  our  two  largest  boats,  which,  when 
manned  by  eleven  men  and  an  officer  in  each,  pulled 
swiftly  for  the  shore,  for  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  were  our  prizes  to 
escape  us.  The  ship  was  moored  a  good  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  so  that,  what  with  the  time  con- 
sumed in  securing  the  Daphne  in  her  berth  and 
pulling  on  shoro,  daylight  was  breaking  as  we 
grounded  on  the  beadi.  A  cup  of  coffse  before 
starting  and  the  exercise  had  fully  awoke  the  sleepy 
seamen,  and  we  all  felt  fresh  and  jolly. 

The  party  mustered  twenty-two  stout  fellows, 
with  a  midshipman  and  myself  in  charge.  Our 
arms  consisted,  as  far  as  the  men  were  concerned, 
of  cutlass,  musket  and  bayonet,  with  forty  round  of 
ball  cartridge  per  man ;  we,  the  officers,  had  our 
side  arms  and  a  brace  of  pistols.  Directly  we  had 
jumped  ashore  and  "shaken  ourselves  together," 
two  men  (brought  above  the  complement  for  the 
purpose)  were  left  behind  in  charge  of  the  boats, 
with  instructions  to  keep  well  clear  of  the  shore, 
and  hold  no  intercourse  with  any  one;  and  then 
I  gave  the  word  of  command — "  With  ball  cartridge, 
load,"  and  away  we  marched  off  inland.  By  tiiie 
by,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  a  native  interpreter, 
brought  from  Aden  with  us,  formed  one  of  the 
party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Aden  police  force, 
Hassan  by  name,  and  wiU  perhaps  be  remembered 
by  some  of  my  readers  who  have  resided  in  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  East.  Hassan  was  a  sprightly 
young  fellow,  good-looking,  and  very  intelligent  and 
amusing,  with  plenty  of  conversation.  The  slaves 
after  whom  we  had  been  dispatched,  I  should  men- 
tion, were  confined  in  a  small  fort,  situated  about 
two  and  a-half  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  Indications 
were  now  plentiful  that  our  advance  was  discovered, 
and  preparations  making,  no  doubt,  to  resist  it.  Nor 
were  our  conjectures  incorrect,  for  we  sighted  two 
guns  planted  outside  the  fort,  and  round  each  of 
them  was  collected  a  group  of  Arabs  standing. 

Presenity,  "bang!  bang!"  went  the  cannon,  but 
the  round  shot  harmlessly  whistled  over  our  heads. 
The  order  was  then  given  to  "  double,"  and  away 
we  all  started,  as  fast  as  our  legs  could  carry  us,  to 
take  the  guns.  With  better  aim  this  time,  but 
with  no  more  effect,  the  Arab  gunners  fired  one 
more  round,  and  then — ^to  use  an  expressive  Ameri- 
canism— ^immediately  "  skedaddled."  When  we 
reached  the  guns  we  ,did  not  stop,  but  followed  our 
friends  to  the  fort  for  which  they  were  making. 

However,  they  got  in  before  us,  and  shut  the 
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large  door,  a  strong  piece  of  woodwork,  all  studded 
with  nails,  something  similar  to  what  one  sees  in 
old  English  castles.  It  was  no  time  now  to 
consider,  or  even  to  exercise  that  discretion  which 
is  said  to  be  **  the  better  part  of  valour,"  My  in- 
structions were  to  bring  the  slaves  back  with  us; 
and,  in  spite  of  resistance,  my  instructions  must  be 
obeyed ;  besides,  I  had  British  sailors  to  carry  them 
out  with,  and  they  are  not  the  sort  of  men  to  put 
on  their  *'  considering  caps  "  at  such  a  time. 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  men  appeared  on  the 
walls,  and  commenced  firing  on  us.  We  returned 
their  fusillade  briskly,  and  one  of  our  antagonists 
was  shot  in  the  arm,  when  I  bethought  me  of  the 
^^uns  outside.  Fortunately,  they  seemed  to  have 
no  cannon  mounted  on  the  waUs ;  and  we  after- 
wards learned  the  reason.  Expecting  no  intruders, 
they  had  on  the  previous  day  taken  out  of  the  fort 
the  only  two  in  tiioir  possession,  and  planted  them 
in  their  present  position,  the  better  to  enjoy  some 
quiet  **  popping,**  as  it  was  the  birthday  of  the  chief 
of  the  gang.  This  individual  did  not  dream  of 
passing  his  natal  day  in  such  a  very  unpleasant 
manner;  and  had  the  aforesaid  carronades  been  on 
the  parapet,  we  should,  probably,  have  had  some 
trouble  and  loss  in  carrying  the  fort.  We  accord- 
ingly soon  loaded  them  witii  shot  (a  few  of  which 
were  deposited  conveniently  to  hand  near  the  guns, 
and  which,  in  their  hurry  to  gain  shelter,  the  slave- 
dealers  had  left  behind),  and  pointed  them  at  the 
door.  When  the  besieged  saw  our  purpose,  there 
was  evidently  a  hasty  consultation  among  them ; 
and,  just  as  we  were  about  to  fire,  a  man  waved  a 
white  flag  from  the  parapet  in  token  of  a  parley. 

Before  approaching  the  gate,  I  desired,  through 
the  interpreter,  that  whoever  intended  to  speak 
with  me  should  come  to  the  wall  unarmed.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  then  Hassan  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  building,  and,  in  answer  to  their  question 
as  to  what  we  wanted  with  them,  we  replied  that  this 
air  of  injured  innocence  would  not  do;  that  we  knew, 
from  certain  information,  there  were  slaves  con- 
fined in  the  fort,  and  that,  unless  they  were  handed 
over  to  us  immediately,  we  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  blowing  tiie  gate  down,  and  seizing 
them  by  force ;  and  then,  if  the  blood  of  any  of  my 
men  was  shed,  I  should  carry  the  whole  of  them  off 
on  board  the  Daphne.  I  moreover  gave  them  to 
imderstand  that  at  a  signal  I  could  get  as  many 
more  sailors  on  shore  as  I  wanted,  and  they  had 
better  surrender  at  once,  when  we  shoxQd  let  them 
all  go  off  free,  bag  and  baggage— of  course,  not  in- 
cluding the  slaves  among  the  *'  chattels."  The  leader 
asked  time  to  consider,  and  I  gave  him  five  minutes. 
Before  the  time  had  expired,  they  came  to  our 
terms,  and  opened  the  huge  door,  through  which  wo 
marched,  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  an  am- 
bmscade  by  means  of  hostages,  consisting  of  the  chief 
and  his  two  sons,  whom  we  placed  under  a  guard. 


The  Arabs  all  gathered  round  us  with  signs  of 
submission,  making  their  "  salaams,"  and  deliver- 
ing up  their  arms,  which  were  piled  away.  The 
first  consideration  was  the  slaves,  and  in  two  of 
the  ground-floor  rooms,. something  like  the  "Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,'*  the  poor  wretches  were  crowded 
together  with  very  little  regard  to  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air,  and  none  to  comfort  or  decency.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  sight  ?  They  were  all  women  and 
children,  and  were  embracing  each  other  and  cry- 
ing in  an  agony  of  fear.  Their  captors  had  in- 
formed them,  we  afterwards  found  out,  that  wo 
were  going  to  kill  them  all,  and  only  came  for 
that  purpose.  As  soon  as  we  made  our  appearance 
at  the  doors  of  their  cells,  they  made  a  rush  for 
the  comers  furthest  from  us,  expecting  a  fate 
similar  to  that  which  befell  our  countrywomen  at 
Cawnpore. 

We  got  them  out  at  length  into  the  open  air,  and 
after  mustering  them,  and  poking  our  heads  into 
all  the  nooks  of  the  old  building,  we  marched  them 
out  to  the  plain,  gave  up  the  fort  again  to  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  owners,  and  set  off  on  our  retui-n 
to  the  boats.  Qan  that  wearisome  march  down  to 
the  shore  ever  be  obliterated  from  my  memory  ? 
It  took  us  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  for  by  no- 
signs  or  gesticulations,  no  matter  how  eloquent  or 
energetic,  could  we  make  them  believe  they  wer& 
going  to  freedom  and  happiness,  and  not  to  their 
death.  They  saw  before  their  eyes  the  sea,  which 
was  to  them  full  of  terrors,  a  sight  now  seen  for  tho 
first  time,  and  in  the  distance  lay  tho  Daphne, 
to  which  they  knew  we  were  taking  them.  At  the 
first  view  they  caught  of  her  they  threw  up  their 
arms,  and  positively  refused  to  stir  a  step  further. 
Entreaty  and  persuasion  were  tried,  but  in  vain ; 
and  seeing  the  utter  uselessness  of  thus  wasting 
our  time,  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse,  much 
against  my  wish,  to  gentle  force,  and  had  to  push 
some,  and  carry  a  few  of  the  most  obstreperous.  It 
was  pitiful  to  see  them  kneeling  down  on  the  hot 
sand,  and  imploring  us,  with  clasped  hands,  to 
spare  them,  and  let  them  return  to  their  former 
masters.  There  were  twenty-five  of  them  in  all, 
eighteen  women  and  seven  children.  The  sailors 
carried  them  into  the  boats,  but  most  tenderly,  and 
without  any  of  that  roughness  which  is  supposed  to 
be  characteristic  of  "  Poor  Jack."  I  took  fourteen 
in  my  boat,  it  being  the  larger  one,  and  Mr.  D— — 
embarked  the  remainder.  When  they  found  them- 
selves actually  afloat,  no  words  can  depict  their 
abject  terror.  That  night  we  weighed,  and  stood 
back  to  Aden,  with  a  strong  wind  right  in  our 
teeth;  but  the  Daphne  was  accustomed  to  battlo 
against  *'dead-on-end"  breezes,  and  we  sighted 
"  Jibbel  Shumshum  "  five  days  after,  and  dropped 
our  anchor  at  Steamer  Point,  exactly  eight  days 
from  the  date  of  our  raising  it.  But  what  a  change 
had  come  over  o«r  interesting  charges  I    Good  food 
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and  kind  treatment  had  quite  reassured  them  as 
to  their  safety ;  their  smiling  faces  were  pleasant 
to  look  at,  and  they  soon  picked  up  flesh,  in  spite 
of  the  ship's  knocking  about.  They  soon  began  to 
learn  that  we  were  their  deliverers  and  friends,  and 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  go  on  shore  whte  we 
arriyed  at  Aden,  cr3ring  and  praying  to  be  left  on 
board.  We  handed  them  over  to  the  Political  Besi- 
dent;  but  by  some  legal  quibble,  as  they  were  not 
taken  at  sea,  we  never  received  the  £b  per  head  to 
which  we,  as  the  captors,  were  entitled  by  Act  of 


Parliament;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  correspon- 
dence anent  the  matter,  the  captain  gave  up  writing- 
on  the  subject.  But,  although  we  lost  our  money, 
we  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  bright  faces  of 
our  protSgies,  eloquent  with  the  thanks  their 
tongues  could  not  give  expression  to,  and  by  the 
consciousness  (which  the  authorities  could  not  take 
away)  of  having  done  our  duty.  Thus  ended  this 
slave  adventure,  to  which  I  look  back  with 
pleasure,  and  the  narration  of  which,  I  hope,  ha» 
interested  my  readers. 


BABBLE. 


'±LK  apples  were  well  nigh  mellow, 

And  the  com  was  in  the  rick ; 
But  the  stubble  yet  was  yellow, 
And  the  woodland  yet  was  thick ; 

And  the  wavering  waters  crossing 
The  tarnished  weeds  below. 

Made  patterns  of  gold  embossing 
In  their  faded  beds  to  glow. 

In  the  lane  that  the  ash-trees  cover-r 
The  lane  that  leads  to  the  waste — 

I  happed  on  a  luckless  lover 
To  whom  life  had  lost  its  taste ; 

"Who  saw  but  the  first  leaves  foiling. 
And  talked  of  the  dying  year. 

And  heard  but  the  lapwing  calling 
From  the  borders  of  yonder  mere. 

Then  I  praised  the  glorious  weather, 
And  the  harvest  safely  stored. 

And  the  purple  blooming  heather, 
But  he  answered  not  a  word. 

So  our  silent  steps  we  quickened. 
Till  a  brook  it  needed  to  cross, 


Whose  shallow  stream  was  thickened 
With  filmy  water-moss. 

Said  I,  "  Those  shadowy  tissues 
Fill  up  the  silvery  tide, 
As  well  as  the  weed  that  issues 
In  £h>ndage  deep  and  wide. 

"  So  sorrows  half  ideal. 

If  undisturbed  they  grow. 
Like  troubles  dismally  real. 
Darken  life's  splendid  flow. 

"  Those  mosses  would  almost  vanish 
If  rudely  brought  to  shore ; 
So  have  we  need  to  banish 
Sad  dreams  we  ponder  o'er ; 

"  So,  their  true  weight  revealing. 
To  thrust  our  cares  aside. 
Till  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling* 
Flows  with  a  healthier  tide." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  talk,  sir," 
He  said — ^his  hand  upon  my  arm^ 

"  I  wish  you  a  merrier  walk,  air ; 

I  must  go  back  to  my  farm."     J.  D. 
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NO  USE  TRYING. 

KHTB  Latin  lesson  is  so  hard,  I  can't 
learn  it,  and  so  there's  no  use  try- 
ing I  Papa  knew  I  couldn't  learn 
it.  Bonu$y  hona^  lonum.  1  wonder 
what  good  that  will  ever  do  me ! " 
And  Eddy  pushed  away  his  book,  and  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  sat  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  Eddy  seemed  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  his  lesson,  when  he  heard 
his  brother  say,  "l^erel  I've  learned  just  half,  and 
now  for  the  other  half.  I  shall  soon  finish  it." 
Upon  which,  starting  up  with  a  loud  yawn,  Eddy 


said,  *' Why,  Willie,  you  never  can  learn  it  all — ^it  iS' 
too  long;  and  then  what  good  is  it  going  to  do 
you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can,  if  I  try  hard  enough,"  said  Willie ; 
"and  as  to  the  good  it  will  do  me,  I  can't  teU  now, 
but  I  know  papa  would  not  have  given  us  the- 
lesson  unless  it  was  for  our  good.  But  you  must 
not  talk  to  me  any  more,  Eddy,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry 
to  learn  tiie  rest,  and  you  had  better  make  haste,  or 
you'll  not  be  ready  for  dinner." 

Eddy  turned  again  to  the  window,  until  he  wa» 
again  aroused  by  Willie  exclaiming,  **  Hurrah  I 
I've  learnt  it  aU." 
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**  And  I  don't  know  the  first  word,"  said  Eddy, 
lookirg  very  cross.  '*  Oh,  dear !  ^vrhat  shall  I  do  ? 
Nothing  is  hard  to  you." 

"It  was  hard  enough,"  said  Willie;  "but  I 
determined  I  would  not  give  up  and  say  *  1  can't ' 
until  I  had  tried  and  tried  ever  so  many  times." 

Just  then  their  father's  voice  was  heard  calling, 
and  Willie  and  Eddy  ran  down-stairs  to  him. 

"Well,  Willie  and  Eddy,  I  hope  you  have  learned 
your  lessons,"  said  the  father,  "  because  I  am  going 
to  your  Unde  Harry's  after  dinner,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  you  with  me.  Ah,  Eddy !  you  don't 
answer.    Have  you  not  learned  your  lesson  ?  " 

Eddy  hung  his  head  and  walked  away,  looking 
very  much  ashamed,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
saw  Willie  going  with  his  papa,  and  heard  his 
merry  laugh,  bitterly  did  he  regret  that  he  had  not 
leamt  his  lesson ;  he  could,  at  least,  have  tried  to 
learn  it,  and  then^  if  it  was  too  hard  for  him,  his 
jMipa  would  have  excused  him,  he  knew,  and  taken 
him  too ;  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  keep  them 
back,  the  tears  would  come. 

''There!"  he  said,  brushing  them  away;  "PU 
not  be  a  baby.  I  will  try  to  do  better;"  and, 
taking  his  book,  he  began  in  earnest  to  learn  his 
lesson. 

"I  was  very  sorry,  Eddy,  that  you  were  not 
with  us  this  afternoon,"  said  his  father,  when  they 
had  returned,  **  and  your  Unde  Harry  looked  so 
disappointed  when  he  saw  you  had  not  come.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been  had  you  tried  this 
morning  to  learn  your  lesson,  and  how  much  happier 
would  youfeel  now.  I  once  heard  a  little  boy  boasting 
what  great  things  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  got  to 
be  a  man,  and  what  a  brave  soldier  he  would  be.  If 
that  little  boy  does  not  try  to  overcome  his  indolent 
habits,  but  still  continues  to  say  *  I  can't'  whenever 
he  meets  with  any  difficulties,  he  will  never  become 
a  great  man,  or  a  brave  soldier.  There  is  a  '  battle- 
field,' Eddy,  on  which  you  will  have  to  fight  as 
long  as  you  live. '  In  your  own  heart  are  a  host  of 
enemies  that  will  surely  conquer  you  if  you  do  not 
fight  bravely  and  overcome  them.  And,  my  son,  if 
you  would  be  a  brave  and  victorious  soldier,  you 
must  not  turn  aside  and  seek  some  easier  path, 
though  the  steep  and  rugged  'Hill  Difficulty'  is 
before  you,  and  there  are  '  lions  in  the  way,'  but 
like  bold  Christian,  in  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
you  must  press  onward  and  upward,  and  then 
you  will  overcome  them,  if  you  will  only  try,  and 
pray  to  God  for  strength.  And  if  you  should  choose 
a  soldier's  life,  my  boy,  you  must  not  think  that 
you  are  folly  armed  and  equipped,  unless  you  also 
put  on  '  the  whole  armour  of  Qod,' '  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness,'  '  the  helmet  of  salvation,'  '  the 
shield  of  faith,'  'the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  God,'  '  and  have  your  feot  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.'    Thus 

^ed,  Eddy,  you  will  be  ready  for  any  conflict." 
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LAME    GERTT. 

▲  RHYME  FOB  YOUNa  READERS. 

PLEASE,  ma'am,  will  you  huy  my 
matches  P" 
Cries  little  Gerty,  as  she  stands 
And  stretches  out  her  laden  hands — 
Hands    covered   o'er  with   dirt  and 
scratches. 

Dirt !  yet  we  must  not  blame  poor  Gerty, 
No  one  has  taught  her  to  be  clean ; 
She  would  not  know  what  you  would  mean, 

To  say  'tis  naughty  to  be  dirty. 

She  1&S  not  known  a  careful  mother, 

Her  father  she  has  never  seen ; 

He  lies  beneath  the  ocean  green, 
And  with  him  lies  her  only  brother. 

Last  winter  Gerty  had  a  tumble, 
And^'er  her  rolled  a  carriage  wheel ; 
You  know  how  snow  will  noise  conceal, 

And  Gerty  did  not  hear  the  rumble. 

They  lifted  her  upon  a  stretcher ; 

She  to  the  hospital  was  borne ; 

But  when  tie  wounds  and  pain  were  gone, 
No  loving  friend  she  had  to  fetch  her. 

Upon  her  crutches  forth  she  hobbled  ; 
She  had  not  where  to  look  for  bread — 
She  had  not  where  to  lay  her  head — 

No  wonder  she  was  mazed  and  troubled. 

But  not  for  long ;  sHe  begged  some  pennies, 
And  bought  of  matches  quite  a  store  ; 
And  honest  lives,  though  low  and  poor, 

When  she  could  steal  the  worth  of  guineas. 

So,  though  she's  low,  and  poor,  and  dirty, 

She  has  a  good  heart  under  all ; 

And  in  God's  sight  how  poor  and  small 
Some  rich  ones  look  beside  poor  Gorty  !         5j. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    WSITINO    IIASTBB. 

**  Th«  world  li  eniel,  tbe  world  it  antrae. 
Our  fo«t  are  many,  oar  iVlends  ar«  few; 
Kg  work,  no  bread,  howeTer  we  sue : 
What  to  there  left  for  me  to  do  ?" 

BiJIKT  CourwALL. 

^HILE  these  events  had  beea  trans- 
piring at  Austwicke  Chace,  there 
was  an  humble  abode  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  that  was  by  no 
means  uninterested  in  them.  In 
that  populous  district  now  called  South  Kensington, 
there  were,  at  the  time  we  speak  ot,  still  some  old  houses 
standing  in  the  lanes  that  intersected  the  nursery 
grounds  between  Brompton  and  Kensington,  to  the 
north  of  the  Pulham  Boad.  In  a  dilapidated  cottage— so 
old  that  it  probably  had  been  standing  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  occupied  a  dwelling  near— there  lived  an  elderly 
man,  who  might,  from  his  looks,  be  described  as  an  in- 
valid, but  that  he  never  complained,  and  never  left  his 
work— that  of  writing  master  to  certain  schools  in  the 
vicinity— unperformed.  Pale,  thin,  and  lame,  a  stranger 
meeting  him  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  on  his  daily  avoca- 
tions, would  have  thought  a  tenant  of  a  sick  room  had 
just  struggled  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  ur ;  though  a 
second  glance  would  have  shown  him  clear  grey  eyes,  in 
which  pain  had  by  no  means  qaenched  the  light,  and  a 
well-cut,  firm  mouth,  that  showed  a  character  more 
ready  with  endurance  than  complaint.  We  have  said 
that  the  house  occupied  by  this  man  was  dilapidated; 
yet,  like  himself,  it  had  a  certain  air  of  respectability. 
Tiiere  was  nothing  low  or  sordid  in  the  infirmities  of 
either.  The  old,  time-stained  walls  of  the  house,  with 
the  little,  quaint  bow  window  of  its  parlour  abutting  out 
into  the  road,  and  which,  like  its  door  and  door-step, 
bulged  a  little  out  of  the  straight  line  by  reason  of  age, 
was  not  without  evidences  of  care  and  attention,  to 
remedy  the  defects  that  could  not  be  concealed.  A 
drapery  of  ivy  adorned  the  crumbling  wall,  and  clung  to 
the  shattered  eaves  and  overhanging  jtele ;  while  the 
neatest  little  muslin  blinds,  in  folds  ufm  the  casement, 
made  it  look  something  like  a  cheerful  old  face  decorated 
with  a  cosy  muslin  cap.  The  paint  on  the  door  might 
certainly  have  been  fresher,  but  it  was  impossible  that 
the  little  oval  brass  plate,  which  announced  "  Mr.  Hope  ** 
dwelt  within,  could  have  been  more  bright.  Indeed, 
the  constant  burnishing  had  done  by  the  letters  of  the 
name  what  some  people  did  by  its  pronunciation— nearly 
obliterated  the  H.  The  door-step,  too,  was  a  little 
alarming  in  ite  spotless  whiteness— that  is,  if  the  mud  of 
the  lane  had  much  encumbered  the  visitor*s  feet.  Some- 
how the  abode,  as  well  as  its  master,  seemed  struggling 
to  put  a  good  face  on  its  affairs,  and  to  hold  its  own 
perseveringly  on  the  narrow,  debatable  land  that  sepa- 
rates vulgar  wealth  and  genteel  poverty.  It  is  upon  the 
agonising  ridge  of  that  same  debatable  land  that  the 
most  desperate  effort  often  has  to  be  made  to  retain  a 


place,  and  "  Mr.  Hope,  Writing  Master,"  had  for  some 
years  clung  with  such  jk  straining  grip  thereunto,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  he  was  something  worn  and  wasted  in 
the  effort 

But  if  the  outside  of  the  house  bore  such  evidences  of 
a  struggle,  the  inside  was  still  more  demonstrative.  The 
passage  oil-doth  was  so  worn  that  its  original  pattern 
was  gone,  yet,  nevertheless,  there  was  the  polish  of 
incessant  dry  rubbings  on  its  sere  surface;  and  the 
thin  strip  of  carpet  that  covered  the  gaps  and  patches 
in  the  woodwork  of  the  stairs  boasted  quite  an  arabesque 
of  darns.  In  the  best  parlour,  whose  window  we  noted 
from  without,  there  was  a  similar  triumph  of  female 
ingenuity  in  the  way  of  carpet  darning.  The  old- 
fashioned  chairs  that  surrounded  the  centre  table  were 
so  bright  that,  like  many  a  venerable  lady,  they  might  be 
complimented  on  the  admirable  way  in  which  they 
carried  their  age.  A  wonderful  piano,  made  even  before 
pedals  were  in  use,  and  looking,  in  its  oblong  shape, 
mounted  on  a  stand,  not  very  much  unlike  a  coffin  on 
tressels,  occupied  one  side  of  the  room,  and  responded 
asthmatically  to  any  touch  that  might  be  laid  on  its 
yellow  keys ;  while  an  old  sofa,  with  its  lame  leg  carefully 
bandaged  up,  was  made,  by  a  chintz  cover,  to  look  quite 
an  interesting  invalid.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  pie- 
thoric,  gaudy,  or  upstart  in  the  room.  Even  the  ancient 
brass  fender  and  long  spidery  fire-irons  had  a  refined 
look,  suggestive  of  purity  and  good  breeding. 

It  was  evening  when  Mr.  Hope's  knock  at  the  door 
announced  his  return,  and  his  daughter,  Marian  Hope, 
who  had  been  at  needlework  by  the  bow  window,  was 
rising  to  open  the  door,  when  she  was  prevented  by  the 
swift  step  of  a  girl  some  y^ars  her  junior,  who^  jumping 
up  from  that  gasping  piano  we  have  named,  ran  to  the 
front  door ;  and  her  laugh  of  weicome,  and  the  kiss  that 
accompanied  it,  could  be  heard  all  over  the  little  house. 

"Don't  be  so  boisterous,  child,"  said  a  quiet,  not  dis-r 
pleased  voice ;  and  Mr.  Hope,  entering  the  parlour,  was 
received  by  Marian  more  calmly,  though  a  certain 
earnest,  anxious  look  showed  she  was  not  loss  interested 
than  the  younger  and  more  demonstrative  girl,  whose 
salutations  had  elicited  the  slight  reproof  of  their  object. 

"  Father,  you  are  not  well  P  " 

"Yes,  Marian;  oh,  yes.  I'm  well  enough.  Don't 
worry  either  yourself  or  me  about  looks." 

As  he  spoke  the  younger  girl  had  taken  his  hat  and 
brought  his  slippers,  and  the  elder  had  placed  his  house 
coat,  while  both  were  busied  in  putting  carefully  away 
the  garments  he  took  off;  Marian  stealing  anxious 
glances  as  she  did  so,  and  resuming  her  inquiries  with, 
"I  don't  want  to  be  worrying,  father,  but  Vm  sure  some- 
thing  has  vexed  you;  and  you  re  home  earlier  than 
usual." 

" So  much  the  better,  my  girl;  then  I'm  not  so  tired. 
But  get  tea !    When  one  door  shuts  another  will  open.'* 

The  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  sai^  absorbedly,  as  if 

to  himself,  but  Marian  heard  it,  and  leaning  over  the  old 

arm-chair  in  which  her  father  was  seated,iil^^yipKa 
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lier  head,  and  whispered  affectionately, "  What  door  is 
ahut?" 

"Only  Miss  "Webb's,  Marian.  They  told  me  very 
politely  to-day  that  they  had  long  feared  the  walk  was 
too  mueh  for  me,  and  that,  in  short;  a  distant  connection 
of  theirs  was  coming  to  teach  elementary  drawing  to  the 
pupils,  and  he  would  undertake  the  writing." 

"  Oh,  dear  father,  and  you  have  toiled  so  hard,  and  felt 
«uch  an  interest  in  the  pupils  at  Miss  Webb's !  It's  a 
«hame  of  Miss  Webb." 

"  My  dear,  she  professes  it  is  ool  of  kindness  to  me. 
My  lameness^  Marian— though  it's  nothing,  just  nothing 
— I  think  is  more  apparent." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  really  worse,  father." 

''Not  a  bit,  child.  I'm  equal  to  anything— that  is,  of 
•course,  in  my  way.  And  I  certainly  think  that  I  have 
toiled  to  do  justice  to  the  young  folks.  And  some  have 
repaid  me ;  some  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  no  more.  That 
<sweet  wee  thitig  Gertrude  Austwicke,  she'll  miss  her  old 
master ;  yes,  she  will,  I  know." 

He  rooked  himself  back  and  forward  in  his  chair  ta  he 
epoke,  as  if  to  lull  some  inward  pain,  and  his  words  fell, 
not  only  on  Marian's  ear,  but  on  those  of  her  companion, 
who  was  just  entering  the  room,  and  sald^- 

"  Is  that  the  dear  little  dever  young  lady,  floither, 
that  you  so  often  teU  me  of  ?  t 

"  Ay,  M^'sie,  'tis.  I  would  that  you,  child,  learned 
liko  her.  But  there,  she  and  I  have  parted,  and  whether 
the  bonny  blossom  grows  into  fruitage,  or  is  blown  off 
life's  tree,  as  such  a  fragile  thing  most  likely  will  be, 
is  nothing  to  me.  I'm  a  soft  fool  to  care  sae  muckle 
aboot  the  weans.    It's  a  weakness  I  must  e'en  shake 

"Off." 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  generally  betray  his  northern  origin 
in  his  speech,  but  when  he  was  deeply  moved  the  old 
Doric  eame  to  his  tongue. 

Meanwhile  the  tea-table  was  soon  laid,and  a  little  warm 
cake  was  brought  with  a  gleesome  look  by  Mysie  as  the 
-crowning  triumph  of  the  simple  board,  just  as  Marian 
«eated  herself  and  began  to  pour  out  tea.  Mr.  Hope, 
who  had  for  a  few  moments,  while  these  preparations 
were  going  on,  sunk  into  a  reverie,  looked  up  and 
noticed  the  simple  dainty  that  was  handed  to  him .  He 
put  it  aside  gravely,  saying,  "  No  luxuries,  Mysie ;  no, 
child,  they  always  disagree  with  me.  Brown  bread, 
little  one;  that's  my  fare,  and  the  best — tan  the  best 
for  me." 

Tears  came  into  Mysie's  eyes  as  she  said,  "'Tisn't  such 
a  luxury,  father;  and  I  toasted  it  myself— just  as  I  used 
to  toast  it  for " 

A  look  and  gesture  from  Marian  kept  the  speaker 
from  finishing  her  sentence.  She  stopped  rather 
•awkwardly,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  press  her 
handiwork ;  a  very  welcome  interruption  to  the  rather 
marked  pause  being  made  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
-and  the  entrance  of  a  youth  with  a  portfolio  in  his  hand. 

"  What !  home  so  soon,  Norry  ?  "  said  Marian. 

''There's  no  class  this  afternoon,  and  I  thought  I 
might  do  something  for  the  master."  He  bent  his  head 
^a  ho  spoke  to  Mr.  Hope. 

The  setting  sun,  whose  slanting  beams  fell  athwart  the 
Little  room,  kindled  up  the  face  of  the  young  speaker, 
Lud  made  it  look  its  best.    This  Nony  was  a  tall,  rather 


loose-limbed  boy,  with  a  dark,  strongly  marked  face,  and 
sallow  complexion.  Plain,  most  people  would  have  called 
him — ^that  is,  if  they  had  not  chanced  to  look  into  his  eyes 
and  to  see  him  smile.  It  was  very  certain  the  dark,  well- 
defined  brows  oould  f^own,  and  even  in  repose  looked 
heavy.  His  hair  clustered  over  and  half  concealed  tho 
height  of  his  forehead,  and  as  yet  the  carelessness  of  boy- 
hood had  not  been  superseded  by  the  coxcombry  of  youth. 
He  did  not  care  to  smooth  off  his  hair  firom  his  brow,  or 
to  let  his  dark  face  often  break  into  a  smile,  whethw 
people  called  him  ugly  for  his  carelessness  or  no. 

He  was  certainly  a  contrast  to  Myde,  who,  tall  like 
himself,  was  a  brunette,  with  the  hazel  eyes,  white  teeth, 
red  lips^  and  the  damask  blush  on  the  cheek  that  is  so 
sparkling  and  attractive  in  a  dark  beauty. 

Marian,  whose  age  might  be  about  twenty-one  or  two, 
without  anything  that  could  be  called  beauty,  had  a  face 
that  won  upon  you  by  its  look  of  goodness.  No  one 
noticed  whether  the  features  were  regular,  or  complained 
that  the  complexion  was  nearly  oolouriess,  when  they 
saw  the  mild  intelligence  of  the  clear  grey  eyes,  or  the 
tranquil  sweetness  of  the  mouth.  Are  there  not  some 
faces  so  full  of  spiritual  grace  that  every  one  feels  the 
presence  of  a  lovely  soul,  and  in  meeting  them  is  re- 
minded of  a  better  world  ?  And  yet  these  are  rarely 
called  beauties. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on,  Norry,  my  bey  ?  "  said  Mr.  ^ 
Hope,  adding,  "  Mysie  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  her ' 
brother  has  the  makings  of  a  clever  man  in  him — ^will 
she?" 

There  was  evidently  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  head 
of  the  house  to  lighten  the  gloom  that  seemed  to  be 
gathering  over  the  little  party,  and  so  he  spoke 
cheerily. 

"  I  have  regretted  as  a  great  misfortune  your  looking 
so  much  older  than  you  are.  Let's  see,  was  it  eighteen 
that  neighbour  Godfrey  took  you  for  last  week  ?  Why, 
that  must  be  more  than  three  years  older  than  yoa 
are." 

"I  wish  I  knew  my  birthday  like  other  people ;  tben 
I  should  be  more  willing  to  believe  that  I  am  not  fifteen 
yet,"  said  the  youth. 

"We  do  have  a  birthday,  Norry,  and  a  very  happy 
birthday,  Pm  sure,  every  year.  The  day  we  came  to  our 
dear  mamma  and  papa  Hope  Ib  surely  the  best  birthday 
we  could  have,"  said  Mysie. 

"  Ah,  that's  because  you're  a  girl,  that  you  say  so ;  and 
girls  never  think— not  they^  about  the  rights  of  a  thing 
— ^whether  it's  true  like  a  line,  or  like  a  sum.  Itll  do 
for  them  if  it  just  hits  their  fancy.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  true  day." 

"Now,  Norry— for  shame ! " 

"  Hush,  dear,"  interposed  Marian.  "  Fm  sure  Norry 
does  not  undervalue  the  birthday  we  have  always  kept." 

"Norry,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  "ever  be  rigid  for  the 
right— true  and  exact  as  a  sum  in  all  things.  But  you 
will  learn— ay,  both  of  you  will  learn,  as  you  ad- 
vance in  life— that  it  is  not  in  mere  human  strength 
either  to  attain  or  keep  that  moral  exactitude  without 
higher  aid  and  a  loftier  motive  than  human  reason  will 
supply.  Be  content,  my  boy.  There  are  doubtless 
many  orphans  who  do  not  know,  or  have  forgotten* 
their  exact  birthday ;  and  I  think  th^ft^are  few  or  none 
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tbat  have  been  more  tenderly  oared  for  than  you  both 
liave  been  by  me  and  mine." 

A  flush  mounted  to  the  brow  of  the  boy,  turning  his 
sallow  faoe  to  a  dark  crimson,  as  he  said— 

"  Mr.  Hope— father— I  know  it.    Forgive  me !  *» 

And  Mysie,  running  towards  the  old  man's  chur, 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

Poor  children  I  theirs  had  been  a  chequered  history, 
more  so  than  they  knew ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hope  had  not,  as 
he  thought,  kept  anything  from  them.  For  he  was  a 
Christian  in  word  and  deed,  and  strove  to  keep  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man. 
But  the  mystery  was  not  the  less* 


CSAPTBB  IX. 

THB      0BPHAH8. 

*^DaIl7  strnggllngr,  itaongh  unloredand  lonelf, 
Every  day  a  rich  reward  wUl  gire ; 
Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  etriving  only. 
And  truly  loTing,  thoa  canat  truly  lire.** 

Mb&  Wivslow. 

"When  Mysie  and  Norry  retired  at  their  usual  early 
hoar,  and  lefb  Mr.  Hope  and  his  daughter  alone,  the 
conversation,  as  they  sat  together  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  bed-time,  turned  very  naturally  on  their  circum- 
stances, and  led  unintentionally  to  the  mention  of  the 
brother  and  sister.  The  teaching  that  Mr.  Hope  had 
.now  left  him  would  certainly  not  suffice  to  muntain 
the  humble  home  in  which  he  dwelt.  His  daughter 
was  the  most  careful  and  industrious  of  household 
managers;  but  there  must  obviously  be  an  income  to 
manage,  and  if  that  fails,  the  talent  of  thrifty  however 
great  it  may  be,  must  fail  also. 

Poor  Marian  Hope  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  lived  in 
some  dread  of  what  seemed  now  actually  to  have  oc- 
curred. She  had  nursed  her  mother  through  an  illness 
of  two  years;  and,  when  death  ended  the  long  agony, 
there  was  left  as  a  bitter  addition  to  the  sorrow  a  heavy 
debt  necessarily  incurred,  which  the  honest  pride  of 
both  father  and  daughter  could  not  endure  should  re- 
main. So  Mr.  Hope  had  walked,  despite  his  lame- 
ness, many  miles  to  his  round  of  daily  teaching,  and 
had  in  the  evenings  done  law  copying  when  he 
could  obtain  it  from  the  law  stationers;  and  his  daugh- 
ter, besides  dismissing  their  only  servant  and  under- 
taking the  work  of  the  house,  with  occasional  assist- 
ance from  a  charwoman,  had  toiled  early  on  summer 
mornings,  and  late  on  winter  nights,  before  or  after 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  in  bed,  at  embroidery ;  by 
which  all  that  she  had  gained  had  been  the  means  to 
keep  her  slender  wardrobe  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
should  neither  shame  her  sense  of  propriety  nor  make 
demands  on  her  father's  failing  income.  And  fail,  indeed, 
it  did  most  rapidly,  particularly  in  this  last  year.  Just 
as  the  payment  of  the  doctor*8  bill  for  Mrs.  Hope  had 
given  some  respite  to  the  cares  of  the  survivors,  the 
sources  on  which  they  depended  seemed  to  be  shut  up 
against  them;  Marian  believing,  though  she  did  not 
utter  the  painful  thought,  that  her  fSftther*s  wan  looks, 
infirmities,  and  threadbare  dress  over-weighed,  in  the 
consideration  of  those  who  employed  him,  their  know- 


ledge of  his  talents  and  respect  for  his  character.  It 
was  a  hard  lesson  for  her  to  have  to  learn  in  her  early 
womanhood,  that  a  jaunty  air  and  good  broadcloth  were 
by  some—nay,  by  most— more  valued  than  worth  or 
talent.  It  brought  vrith  it  a  bitter  sense  of  vrrong  and 
injustice  that  she  had  never  before  experienced. 

As  for  Mr.  Hope,  despite  his  cheerfiil  name,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  seemed  bom  both  to  bear  and  to  dignify 
adversity.  He  had  been  in  his  youth  in  a  Government 
office,  that  by  some  changes  was  reduced,  he  being  one 
of  the  clerks  thrown  out.  He  had  saved  from  the 
grave  which  had  taken  many  of  his  children  one 
child,  this  daughter  Marian,  when  the  alteration  in  his 
position  and  prospects  occurred.  By  the  advice  of  a  few 
friends,  he  employed  the  small  sum  of  money  that  he 
possessed  in  emigrating  to,  and  buying  some  land  in, 
Canada.  If  diligence  would  have  done^  in  their  new  life, 
in  the  place  of  bone  and  musde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope 
might  have  succeeded;  as  it  was,  he  met  with  the  injury 
that  ended  in  permanent  lameness,  and  his  wife  con- 
tracted in  that  rigorous  climate  the  pulmonary  com- 
plaint that  made  her  life  one  long  disease ;  and  it  was  in 
the  hope  of  benefiting  her  health,  or  rather  rescuing  her 
from  impending  death,  that,  eight  years  previously,  they 
had  returned  to  England  poorer  than  they  left  it,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  two  children,  Norry  and  Mysie.  Then 
Mr.  Hope,  by  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  had 
known  him  in  his  earlier  days,  obtained  employment 
as  a  teacher,  for  which  his  fine  penmanship  and  mathe- 
matical skill  fitted  him.  The  education  of  the  two  chil- 
dren had  been  carried  on  by  himself  and  his  daughter. 
Therefore,  when,  after  a  long  pause,  as  they  sat  alone  in 
their  parlour  that  night,  his  daughter  said  to  him, 
"Was  ever  anything  setUed,  father,  about  Norry  and 
Mysie—as  to  any  pursuit  in  life,  I  mean  P  "  Mr.  Hope 
sighed  heavily,  and  replied — 

**  If  I  had  known,  my  dear,  all  the  anxiety  that  the 
charge  would  involve,  I  think  I  should  have  opposed 
your  dear  mother.  But  she  was  bent  on  it,  and  the 
poor  things  were  oertunly  wretchedly  neglected  when 
they  came  to  us." 

**  Indeed  they  were !  Young  as  I  then  was— not 
eleven,  I  think,  father— I  well  recollect  the  little  rough, 
unkempt  things.  Those  must  have  been  hard  people — 
those  Johnstons,  father.*' 

«  They  were  rough  people,  child.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  were  harder  to  the  orphans  than  they  would  have 
been  to  children  of  their  own.  Johnston  had  been  a 
schoolmaster  in  Scotland  before  he  emigrated,  and  used 
to  rule  by  force  of  hand  more  than  brain ;  and  his  wife 
was  just  a  maudlin  slattern." 

"  He  ill-used  her  as  well  as  the  children,  I've  heard 
mamma  say." 

"  There  were  faults  on  both  sides,  doubtless ;  but  th^ 
woman  suffers  most  in  such  cases ;  I'm  certain  John- 
stones  wife  did.  What  with  hardships,  and  quarrels, 
and " 

«  And  whbky,  father." 

^Yes,  and  whisky,  doubtless,  she,  like  many  more» 
did  not  live  out  half  her  days.  I  shall  never  forget  going 
into  their  log  hut  and  finding  poor  little  Mysie  lying 
fast  asleep  across  the  feet  of  the  poor  dead  woman.** 

"  Ah,  yes,  how  that  impressed  poor  dear  mammai^Sh^ 
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used  often  to  say, '  We  literally  took  bar  from  death 
— though  Norry  was  in  a  worse  condition.'" 

"  Norry  had  been  taken  on  tramp  by  Johnston,  and  a 
taTem-keeper  had  so  pitied  the  little  footsore  wean  of 
four  years  old,  that  he  set  thepolioe  on  Johnston's  track, 
just  as  the  neighbours  dame  to  me  to  write  to  him  that 
his  wife  was  dead.'* 

"Did  the  neighbours  think  that  the  children  were 
their  own  ?  " 

*'Yes,  if  they  troubled  themseWes  to  think  at  all 
about  them.  Johnston  was  disliked  as  a  quarrelsome 
fellow,  and  his  wife  as  a  drunkard.  People  avoided  them; 
but  your  mother,  Marian,  was  always  drawn  towards 
children." 

**  It  was  she  that  found  out  the  children  were  not  the 
Johnstons'." 

"Yes,  she  dtsoorered  it  one  day  when  she  was  giving 
Mrs.  Johnston  some  little  wraps  she  had  made  for  the 
bairns.  To  her  surprise  the  woman  said,  in  a  maundering 
way,  *  Ah,  we  would  get  proper  things  for  them  if  we  were 
paid  properly.  But  the  money  oomes  so  irregularly.' 
And  then,  having  said  so  much,  she  told  the  truth— not 
that»  as  (kr  as  I  know,  they  had  previously  wanted  to 
conceal  it ;  but  they  had  never  contradicted  people  who 
took  it  for  granted  they  were  thnr  own  children.  Acqui- 
escing in  a  falsehood  is  much  the  same  as  telling  one,  to 
my  mind.  However,  we  had  the  truth  at  last.  The 
children's  name  was  Grant,  the  parents  were  dead,  but 
some  kinsman— unde,  I  think— paid  for  them,  when  the 
Johnstons  offered  to  take  them  ;  a  trifle,  certainly,  but 
enough  to  secure  the  Johnstons  from  any  loss.  Indeed, 
the  money,  well  employed,  might  have  been  a  help  to 
Johnston ;  and  it  roused  our  indignation  to  think  that 
the  little  ones  were  not  better  cared  for  than  if  they  had 
been  beggars.  I  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  magistrate 
of  the  district,  and  went  to  the  cottage  to  see  the  state  of 
the  children  for  myself,  when  I  found  the  end  had  come, 
as  far  as  the  miserable  woman  was  concerned. 

"  Johnston  was,  I  think,  sincerely  horrified  when  he  was 
recalled  to  the  scene  his  cottage  presented.  In  a  newly- 
settled  place  like  Villemont,  the  rougher  sort  are  ofteqJfor 
taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  I  think  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  make  his  escape,  leaving  the  children 
with  us.  He  obtained  a  situation  afterwards  in  New 
Brunswick,  to  manage  a  fiirm — for  which  he  was  better 
fitted  than  for  school-keeping ;  and  I'll  do  him  the  justice 
to  say,  that  the  stipend  for  the  children,  he  has  always 
sent  regularly— six  pounds  five  shillings  a  quarter— ever 
since  we  took  them.  I  forgave  him  a  quarter  or  so  that 
winter  he  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism ;  since  then  it 
has  come  regularly." 

**  Bat,  father,  that  sum  ought  to  have  been  increased  as 
they  grew  older." 

<  Of  course  it  ought,  and  I  have  written  to  that  effect 
to  Johnston.  But  he  tells  me  that  he  can  get  no  more ; 
indeed,  that  now  the  children — the.  boy— should  be  put 
to  earn  his  living." 

'*  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  father,  if  you  wrote  to  this 
uncle,  or  whoever  he  is  ?  " 

"I  would  willingly,  my  dear,  if  I  knew  where  to 
write." 

*•  Did  Mr.  Johnston  never  tell  you  ?  *• 


**  When  the  children  came  to  us  it  was  a  time  of  such 
confusion  with  him  that  I  am  not  surprised  many  things 
were  forgotten.  You  and  your  dear  mother,  Marian, 
were  concerned  only  to  comfort  and  feed  the  poor 
things." 

A  flush  of  gpratifled  as  well  as  tender  recollection  was 
on  Mr.  Hope's  cheek  as  he  spoke  of  his  dead  wife. 
They  were  very  simple  and  unworldly  in  all  things,  and 
the  fact  of  having  rescued  Norry  and  Mysie  from  an 
infiincy  of  neglect  and  a  training  of  vice,  was  such  a  per- 
manent consolation,  that  the  calculation  of  the  addition 
to  the  butcher's  and  baker's  bill  were  never  made  until 
the  long  illness  of  Mrs.. Hope  and  the  increased  require- 
ments of  a  growing  boy  and  giri  had  forced  it  on  their 
attention.  Then  Mr.  Hope  had  written  to  Johnston, 
and  asked,  (br  the  first  time,  the  name  of  the  children's 
uncle.  He  received  a  letter  with  a  Montreal  postmark, 
in  which  Johnston  said  he  had  again  moved,  and  could 
not  be  sure  of  his  future  abode;  that  he  was  equally 
uncertain  as  to  the  children's  relative;  indeed,  afraid 
that  if  he  was  applied  to  he  might  withdraw  his  assist- 
ance  altogether,  as  the  children  had  no  legal  claim  on 
him.  But  he  concluded  a  list  of  vague  excuses  by  say- 
ing that  the  same  stipend  hitherto  paid  should  be  for- 
warded from  a  lawyer  at  Montreal. 

Marian  fretted  to  herself  over  her  father's  increas- 
ing infirmities  and  decreasing  income.  That  ominous, 
vague  sentence,  that  conveys  so  much  perplexity,  was  on 
her  lips,  "  Something  must  be  done,  father." 

"Yes,  child,  no  doubt;  so  I've  been  thinking  all  day, 
and  many  days.  Indeed,  I  havd  written  this  week  to 
Montreal  to  inquire  what  occupation  Norry^s  relation 
has  thought  of  for  him.  Meanwhile,  child,  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for." 

As  they  thus  spoke  and  looked  at  each  other,  there 
was  a  lambent  gleam  in  theh'  eyes,  as  if  tears  had  started 
and  been  checked;  and  a  little  twitching  about  the 
father's  lips  compelled  him  to  silence.  He  motioned  with 
his  hand  towards  a  side-table,  on  which  lay  the  family 
Bible.  Marian  understood  the  look,  and  fetching  it,  laid 
it  before  her  father.  He  opened  it,  and  finding  the  103rd 
Psalm,  pushed  the  volume  towards  his  daughter,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand. 

Very  sweet  and  low  was  the  voice  of  Marian  as  she 
read  out  the  words  of  prsuse  and  thanksgiving— that 
incense  which,  kindled  by  the  Psalmist,  has  gone  up 
through  all  generations;  and  as  the  last  ** Praise  the 
Lord,  oh,  my  soul !''  fell  from  her  lips,  her  father  leaned 
on  his  crutch,  and  took  up  the  hallowed  strains  in  words 
whose  Arrvent  gratitude  soared  like  a  flame  ftom  the 
altar  of  a  heart  consecrated  to  all  holy  desires  and  loving 
trust.  Yee,  in  that  poor  room,  with  grim  want  hovering 
on  the  threshold,  where,  forgotten  and  neglected  by  the 
outer  world,  infirmity,  helplessness,  and  penury  had 
sought  shelter,  there  arose  a  prayer  so  full  of  faith,  and 
breathing  so  completely  the  spirit  of  that  peace  which 
passeth  understanding,  that  neither  father  nor  daughter* 
at  its  close,  remembered  their  poverty  or  sorrow ;  they 
thought  and  felt  only,  as  they  parted  for  the  night,  a  joy 
unutterable  and  full  of  glory. 

(To  be  eoniinued,') 
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"  So  he  came  to  the  meeting,  roluting  Miss  Lacy  most  reverently  with  a  distant  bow."— jv  67. 


CAPTAIN    DILLYMERFS   WATERLOO    MEDAL. 

AMONG  the  list  of  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  '  charge  of  a  body  of  French  chasseurs,  he  received  a 
Waterloo  appeared  the  Dame  of  Ensign  Richard  bullet  in  the  leg  which  broke  a  small  bone,  and  eflec- 
Dillymere,  of  His  Majesty's  28th  Foot.  Early  in  tually  prostrated  the  standard-bearer  of  the  gallant 
the  day,   while  with   his  regiment    sustaining   the  '  North  Gloucestershir«?8.     He  was  the  youngest  officer 
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of  his  corps,  or,  rather,  the  last  gazetted,  and,  carry- 
ing the  regimental  colours,  he  thus  became,  as  he 
always  averred  in  telling  the  story  in  after  life — 
which  he  generally  did  once  a  week — <*an  especial 
mark  for  the  enemy^s  artillery."  On  being  hit  he  was 
at  once  borne  to  the  rear,  where  he  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  on  being  removed  to  Brussels  after  the 
battle,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Ireland,  which  was  his 
native  land,  he  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  wound,  save  that  he  was  lame  for  life,  the 
bullet  remaining  in  his  leg,  and  baffling  the  skill  of 
the  surgeon  to  remove  it,  or  even  define  its  precise 
locality. 

With  this  obstacle  to  his  again  figuring  gracefully 
in  a  marching  regiment,  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
sell  his  commission,  hang  up  his  sword  against 
the  wall,  and  put  himself  upon  the  peace  establish- 
ment, being  comforted  by  the  constant  vision  of  a 
Waterloo  medal,  which,  dangling  at  his  breast,  testi- 
fied to  the  public  the  valour  of  the  heart  which  beat 
beneath;  and  further  consoled  by  a  small  pension 
granted  to  him  by  the  Gbvernment  in  consideration 
of  his  being  disabled  for  service. 

Another  matter  which  acted  as  a  flattering  unction 
to  his  Boul  was  that,  although  he  never  had  risen 
above  the  grade  of  an  ensign  in  his  regiment,  yet 
his  friends,  and,  indeed,  the  public  at  large,  now  all 
conspired  in  conferring  on  him  an  honorary  promo- 
tion, of  which  the  Horse  Guards  and  Army  List  knew 
nothing,  dubbing  him  captain  in  all  companies:  a 
species  of  shadowy  brevet  which  he  accepted  quietly 
and  gratefully,  and  against  which  he  saw  no  reason 
to  enter  either  protest  or  remonstrance. 

In  truth,  he  was  a  kindly,  good-natured  man,  with 
a  mind  rather  limited  by  nature,  and  not  much  en- 
larged by  education;  fond  of  field  sports  in  the 
morning,  and  ladies^  society  in  the  evening ;  a  pro- 
fessed amateur  of  music,  to  which  he  contributed  not 
a  little  in  his  performance  on  the  German  flute,  in 
the  execution  of  which  his  face  underwent  the  most 
fearful  and  ludicrous  contortions.  Au  reaU^  he  was  an 
extremely  harmless  character ;  as  free  from  any  coarse 
vice  as  he  was  perhaps  incapable  of  any  lofty  aspira- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  popular  member  of 
the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved. 

His  family  was  respectable,  and  had  seen  better 
days  before  they  became  gentlemen  farmers,  and  at 
the  period  of  his  leaving  the  army,  his  few  **  dirty 
acres  *'  in  the  county  of  Cork  gave  him  a  fiur  income 
of  £200  a  year. 

Both  his  parents  had  died  early,  leaving  the 
guardianship  of  his  childhood  and  youth  to  Miss 
Kate  Cheerly,  his  maternal  aunt,  a  maiden  lady  of 
thirty-five,  shrewd,  happy-tempered,  and  four  feet 
ten  in  stature.  A  strictly  honest  little  woman  was 
she,  and  possessing  much  happy  piety;  so  she  hus- 
banded her  nephew^s  small  property  till  she  had  a 
goodly  sum  in  the  fands,  and  then  sent  him  to  a 
first-class  school  in  the  city  of  Armagh,  where  he  got 


on  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  according  to  his  own 
report,  "  very  muddling  (middling)  indeed."  After- 
wards, in  her  hearths  darling  hope  that  he  would  one 
day  grace  a  pulpit,  sho  entered  him  as  a  pensioner 
into  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  in  two  con- 
secutive examinations,  he  utterly  broke  down. 
College  and  Church  being  therefore  out  of  the 
question,  Miss  Cheerly  sounded  her  nephew  as  to 
his  dispositions  towsurds  a  military  life,  and  on 
ihis  matter  found  that  his  martial  soul  was  all  on  fire, 
being  anxious  to  assume  the  scarlet  toga  virilia^  and 
figure  in  the  flank  company ;  a  hope  engendered,  not 
BO  much  by  any  pretension  to  regimental  science,  as 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  grenadier  proportions,  and 
sesquipedalian  stature.  A  coomiission  was'forthwith 
purchased  for  ^*  Nephew  Dick  '*  in  the  distinguished 
corps  we  have  mentioned,  his  uniform  bespoke  from  a 
Dublin  tailor,  and  he  was  ordered  at  once  to  join  his 
regiment  on  active  service  in  Belgium.  This  he  did, 
and  at  Waterloo  began  and  terminated  his  campaign- 
ing— not  dishonourably  or  unprofitably — bringing 
home  with  him  a  bullet  in  his  right  leg,  and  a  reason- 
able hope  of  a  pension  for  Ufe  in  his  trousers*  pocket. 

His  aunt  grieved  at  his  mishap,  while  she  rejoiced 
to  have  him  at  home,  n^nd  safe  with  herself.    They 

settled  in  the  little  ambitious  town  of  C ,  in  the 

south  of  Ireland.  Here  Miss  Cheerly  was  well  known; 
it  had  been  her  birth-place ;  and  here,  to  use  her  own 
phraseology,  she  ^  had  a  good  minister  to  sit  under." 
She  hod  been  crossed  in  her  hopes  for  her  nephew,  both 
in  an  ecclesiastical  and  in  a  military  way ;  he  had 
failed  in  the  college,  and  had  been  unfortunate  in  the 
camp.  Mars  and  Minerva  had  been  equally  unpro- 
pitious ;  so  Miss  Cheerly  now  broke  new  ground,  and 
determined  to  establish  him  in  matrimonial  life.  To 
this  plan  the  gallant  captain  was  at  once  acquiescent ; 
he  was  an  admirer  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  though 
rather  shy  in  their  society,  yet  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  what  he  considered  his  own  personal  attractions, 
and  had  been  heard  at  his  toilette,  especially  when 
fixing  the  Waterloo  medal  to  his  coat|  audibly  and 
mellifiuously  singbg — 

**  Jfone  bat  the  braTe^ 

None  btti  the  brave, 

None  bat  tho  brave, 

Deierrc  the  fair.'* 

The  first  lady  Miss  Cheerly  settled  upon  was  the 
rcctor*s  daughter,  Anna  Lacy.  She  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  a  handsome,  graceful  girl,  and  thoroughly 
good,  loving  her  father's  poor,  and  teaching  tftir 
children  in  the  schools. 

The  captain  had  dined  twice  at  the  rectory;  on 
each  of  which  occasions  he  told  the  story  of  the 
bullet  in  his  leg — the  first  time  before  the  gentlemen 
in  the  dining-room,  and  the  second  time,  bolder 
grown,  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawiog-room,  not 
omitting  to  inform  both  auditories  that  **  the  peculiar 
circumstance  of  his  carrying  the  regimental  colours  had 
made  him  an  especial  mark  for  ther^cmy*s  artillery.*^ 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  recital  produced  among 
his  hearers  more  smiles  than  sympathy.  They  were 
iiigh-bred  people^  those  Lacies,  and  saw  through  the 
poor  captain*s  itourderiea;  and  so,  in  spite  of  his 
heroic  conduct  in  the  field  of  glory,  in  spite  of  his 
Waterloo  medal,  and  the  bullet  in  Ins  limb,  and  his 
Agamemnonian  height,  and  his  £200  per  annum,  and 
in  spite  of  his  many  excellent  moral  and  amiable 
<^ualitles,  when  his  Aunt  Kate  took  up  his  proposal  of 
marriage  to  the  rectory  he  was  rejected— most  civilly, 
most  courteously,  but  decidedly  rejected — and  Ids 
•connubial  castles  in  the  air  levelled  to  the  dust. 

The  captain,  however,  bore  himself  valiantly  under 
the  repuke.  A  man  who  had  met  and  outlived  a 
charge  of  gallant  French  chasseurs  on  the  gory 
battle-field,  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  shot  nega- 
tive from  a  fair  la^y  demolishing  his  matrimonial 
parallels.  He  bore  himself  nobly  and  well  under  the 
weight  of  his  "rejected  addresses,"  and  thus  it  was: 
he  was  the  principal  bass  singer  in  Mrs.  Lacy*s 
amateur  choir,  and  had  really  a  good  and  sonorous 
voice.  Now,  a  day  or  two  after  his  refusal,  the 
weekly  practice  at  the  church  took  place;  Mrs. 
Lacy  presiding  at  the  organ,  and  Anna  at  her  side, 
leading  the  hymns,  with  her  rich  contralto  voice. 
Many  men  would  haye  stayed  away ;  but  the  poor 
•captain,  with  some  weaknesses,  had  nice  and  gentle- 
onanly  feelings  also;  so  he  came  to  the  meeting, 
saluting  Miss  Lacy  most  reverently  with  a  distant 
bow;  then  sat  him  down,  and  sung  his  part  in  a 
manly  and  unaffected  way,  and  continued  so  to  do 
until  he  left  the  country. 

Miss  Cheerly  now  set  herself  to  weave  a  new 
Hymeneal  web ;  but  here  her  nephew  interfered,  and 
informed  her  he  would  choose  for  himself. 

"  Aunt,  you  fly  too  high ;  the  Lacies  are  akin  to 
nobility ;  and  though  my  family  are  well  descended 
— they  were  Delameres  oBce,  you  know,  aunt,  and 
came  over  with  Queen  Anne  at  the  Ite/ormation** 
— the  captain  was  fond  of  producing  this  astounding 
piece  of  historical  information — "  yet  nowy  Aunt  Kate, 
we  cannot  match  with  these  Lacies ;  why,  I  declare. 
Miss  Anna  might  be  the  wife  of  a  duke,  or  of— of — 
the  commander-in-chief." 

And  here  the  captain  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

The  poet  says,  "  No  deep  wound  ever  closed  with- 
out a  scar ; "  but  his  was  not  a  deep  wound,  and  did 
not  even  exhibit  a  cicatrix,  and  Richard  was  very 
€»on  "  himself  again." 

Among  the  fair  choraUsts  was  a  ^Gss  Gaskins — 

Tamazine  Gaskins,  daughter  to  an  attorney  in  C . 

She  was  a  pretty  and  attractive  girl,  not  troubled 
with  over-refinement ;  on  the  contrary,  possessing  a 
hard  and  wooden  temperament,  united  to  much 
shrewdness.  She  sang  sweetly,  and  had  always 
praised  the  captain's  basso,  which  was  his  weak 
point,  next  to  the  Waterloo  medal.  To  her,  there- 
fore, he  now  turned  his  eyes  and  thoughts,  and  his 
attentions  being  at  once  apprehended,  and  modestly 


welcomed,  in  about  three  weeks  he  came  to  fancy 
himself  desperately  smitten  by  the  charms  of  Miss 
Gaskins ;  and.  Aunt  Kate  consenting,  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  ask  the  momentous  question  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

But  who  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ? 

Mr.  Lacy  had  lately  changed  his  curate,  and  had 
got  one  f^m  the  North,  much  recommended  for  zeal, 
and  who  took,  at  Mr.  Lacy's  request,  two-thirds  of 
the  preaching  duty.  We  will  call  him  Jones.  He 
was,  unquestionably,  a  good  and  pious  man,  but 
wanted  ripening  and  discretion.  He  was  loud, 
long-winded,  disputational,  and  dictatorial ;  he  was 
amazingly  popular  with  high  and  low;  all  rushed 
to  hear  him ;  old  Lady  Neverhaveenough  driving 
in  every  Sunday  morning  four  miles  in  her  big 
britzska,  with  her  five  nieces,  to  listen  to  Jones; 
while  Cowheels  sent  him  each  week,  on  the  top  of 
his  Sunday  mutton  chop,  a  nice  sweetbread,  bibdled 
in  the  butcher's  own  handwriting,  **  Gratis,  and  for 
nothing!" 

Above  all,  Miss  Tammy  was  <'  delighted  *'  with  the 
new  curate.  She  was  "charmed,  edified,  taught — 
oh,  he  was  wch  a  teacher !  *'  Straightway  she  and 
Jones  got  np  a  Platonic  and  sacerdotal  friendship ; 
she  working  bands  and  slippers  for  him,  and  he  call- 
ing her  his  dear  sister. 

The  captain  gradually  feQ  into  shadow;  he  and 
Jones  had  some  tilting  on  matters  doctrinal,  in 
which  he  came  off  worse  than  he  did  at  Waterloo. 
True,  he  had  read  Ins  Bible  with  his  aunt  every  day 
from  his  childhood,  and  was  a  good  quiet  Christian 
in  his  own  unobtrusive  way;  but  Jones  was  not 
satisfied,  and  shook  his  head,  reporting  of  the  poor 
captain  that  he  had  **  found  him  low — aw-fnl-ly  low 
in  doctrine."  Whereupon  at  once  the  qidcksilver  of 
admiration  in  Miss  Tammy's  Cupid's  barometer  fell 
from  "set  fair  "  to  "  very  stormy."  She  cooled  daily 
to  the  captain,  in  proportion  as  she  wanned  to  the 
curate ;  and  finally,  when  in  his  desperation,  he  ven- 
tured to  pop  the  question,  he  received  a  most  un- 
qualified "  No,"  giten  with  so  much  brusquerie  and 
rudeness,  that,  he  assured  his  aunt,  he  could  "  com- 
pare it  to  nothing  in  the  wide  world  but  a  smack 
on  the  side  of  his  face  1 " 

Poor  man  I  he  had  a  heavier  calamity  to  sustain 
six  months  afterwards ;  for  his  aunt,  who  had  been 
his  guide  and  guardian,  and  was  better  to  him  than 
twenty  Miss  Annas  or  Miss  Tanunys,  left  him  for 
Quebec,  where  an  old  admirer  of  hers,  having 
realised  a  fortune  in  the  timber  trade,  now  invited 
her  to  come  out  and  be  his  wife.  To  this  proposition 
she  acceded,  nothing  loth,  parting  with  her  dear 
nephew,  Dick,  on  the  Liverpool  quay,  with  many 
tears,  and  blessings,  and  prayers  that  Grod  would 
have  him  in  his  special  keeping  till  they  met  again ; 
which,  alas !  they  never  did  in  this  world. 

Thus  was  the  captain  left  to  his  own  guidance, 
and  the  result  was  evil.    Ha  l|ad  a  passion  for  nice 
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gloTes,  generally  purchasiDg  a  new  pair  every  week 
at  the  pleasant  shop  c^  Mrs.  M^Evoy,  who  kept  the 
best  French  article.  Now  this  lady's  niece  had  lately 
appeared  behind  the  counter.  She  was  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  girl — tall  and  finely  formed,  with 
large  almond-shaped,  brown  Oriental  eyes,  shaded  by 
such  long  silken  lashes.  Gracefully,  and  with  much 
modest  propriety,  she  moved  among  the  customers, 
and  bore  the  hail-storm  of  compliment,  and  ^' chaff,** 
and  admiration  which  the  officers  quartered  in  C— >, 
and  other  young  men,  were  ever  pouring  around  her. 
Among  the  most  fervent  of  her  admirers  was  our 
captain ;  scarce  a  day  elapsed  but  he  would  turn  into 
JUrs.  M^£voy*B,  and  there,  sitting  on  a  cane  stool,  in 
true  Dumbiedyke  fashion,  would  gaze  at  the  fair 
Olivia  for  half  an  hour,  then  purchase  some  trifle, 
and,  sighing,  walk  away. 

One  «ummer  evening,  caught  in  a  tiLunder-storm, 
he  took  refdge  in  this  shop,  and  the  rain  continuing, 
he  was  invited  by  Mrs.  M^Evoy— who  respected  him 
much  as  a  good  and  ready-money  customer— to  come 
into  her  back  parkrar,  where  Olivia  sat  presidiBg  at 
the  tea-table.  Hence  commenced  an  intimacy  of  an 
incongruous  nature.  The  captain  found  he  could 
obtain  in  the  parlour  what  he  never  could  in  the 
shop — access  to  his  idoL  Every  day  riveted  his 
chains ;  he  became  infatuated ;  and  before  the  snows 
of  Christmas  had  whitened  the  ground,  Olivia 
M^Evoy  had  become  Mrs.  DiUymere.  Truth  to  say, 
she  was  wonderfully  handsome,  and  made  bim  a  good 
and  virtuous  wife ;  but  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  much  attached  to  her  Death,  even  to  a  degree  of 
bigotry,  and  all  her  children  went  to  chapel  with  her. 
They  had  moved  into  the  country,  and  taken  a  farm, 
and  here  for  twenty-five  years  the  captain  led  a  strange 
life,  shooting,  fishing,  or  farming  all  day,  and  cod- 
dling with  the  children  all  the  evening ;  but  entirely 
estranged  from  his  own  family  and  friends.  He  never 
appeared  in  church;  in  fact,  went  nowhere  on 
Sunday.  To  chapel  he  obstinately  refused  to  go, 
even  to  please  his  wife ;  but  compromised  with  her 
bigotry  by  forsaking  his  own  place  of  worship,  under 
the  pretence  of  having  no  pew.  In  fcict,  he  was 
ashamed  to  appear  there,  having  fallen  from  his  own 
respect  as  well  as  the  world's  by  his  strange  marriage. 
Yet  it  is  believed  that  he  read  his  Bible  now  and 
then  by  stealth,  and  had  not  quite  forgotten  dear 
Aunt  Kate — ^now  dead — or  her  Scripture  lessons. 

A  low  typhus  fever  was  ravaging  the  parish,  and 
eur  captain  was  prostrated  by  its  breath.  It  was 
now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  snow  waa  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground. 

Opposite  a  blazing  fire  sat  Arthur  Hilary,  the 
hard-working  curate  of  the  parish.  It  was  near  mid- 
night, and  he  had  seized  his  candle  to  retire  for  the 
niglit,  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  when  Arthur  opened  it,  he  saw  it  was  his  fiiend^ 
Doctor  B . 

''  Have  you  seen  Captain  Dillymerc  ?    He  is  dying 


I  of  this  fever.    I  am  just  come  from  his  room.     Ilave 
you  ever  visited  him?  " 

'^  Again  and  again,**  said  Arthur.  '^  I  have  csilhl 
twice  this  very  day.  I  tried  to  get  into  his  house, 
but  was  almost  rudely  denied  entrance.*' 

"My  dear  sir,** answered  the  doctor,  "you  must 
try  again,  and  now*8  your  time.  His  wife  and  sons 
will  keep  you  out  if  tiiey  can ;  but  he  himself,  I  do 
think,  from  a  look  he  gave  me  when  I  mentioned  your 
name  ten  minutes  since,  will  r^oice  to  see  you,  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  go  to  him,  and  get  an  entrance  any 
way  yoti  can.  I  am  now  returning ;  what  say  you 
to  taking  hold  of  my  skirts,  and  I  will  pull  you  into 
the  room  ?  '*  said  the  doctor,  smiling. 

"  With  all  my  heart,**  answered  the  young  minis- 
ter ;  and,  running  for  his  hat  and  coat,  he  left  the 
house  with  his  kind  firiead. 

They  had  but  a  field  to  cross.  Guided  by  the  light 
which  streamed  hazily  from  every  window  in  Captain 
Dillymere*8  house  through  the  snow-burfchened  air, 
they  soon  arrived  at  the  door.  The  doctor  knocked, 
and  was  let  into  a  dark  hall  by  a  woman  servant. 
She  did  not  see  the  curate. 

"Follow  me,**  whispered  the  doctor;  "take  hoLi 
of  my  skirts.*' 

Up  the  stairs  they  went,  nor  paused  till  the  servant, 
who  had  preceded  them,  opened  the  sick  man*8  door. 
Within  the  room  was  a  blaze  of  light;  the  atmosphere 
hot  and  fever-tainted;  a  large  fire  burning  in  the 
grate ;  a  small  round  table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
at  which  sat  two  of  his  sons,  and  a  short,  thick  man 
in  a  puce-coloured  serge  gown,  who  was  the  chapel 
clerk,  called  in  to  niake  the  sick  man's  will.  Mis. 
Dillymere  and  her  daughter  were  within  a  fol)}  of  the 
curtains  of  the  large  four-posted  bed,  where,  high  on 
his  pillow,  lay  the  poor  captain.  His  eyes  were  red 
and  strained,  his  countenance  anxious,  his  skin 
browned  to  a  mahogany  hue,  his  breathing  short,  and 
hot,  and  heavy.  He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  fashiou 
when  the  doctor  said,  with  a  cheerful  voice — 

"  Here  is  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Hilary,  come  to  see 
you,  sir.** 

But  Mrs.  Dillymere  looked  angry  and  surprised, 
and  one  of  the  young  men,  approaching,  said — 

"  Surely,  sir,  this  is  an  ill-timed  visit ;  my  father 
is  too  weak  to  speak  to  you.** 

But  the  young  minister  was  firm,  and,  advancing 
to  the  bed,  said,  with  a  loud  voice — 

"  Sir,  you  are  very  ill ;  you  may  be  dying  thia 
night.  Oh,  sir,  do  you  believe  that  you  are  a 
sinner  ?  " 

"  I  do,  I  do— God  knows !  **  answered  the  poo> 
patient,  in  thick  but  earnest  tones. 

"  Sir,  do  you  take  Jesus  and  him  crucified  as  your 
only  ground  of  salvation  ?  '* 

Here  the  young  men  began  to  speak  loudly  and  in 
an  excited  way;  but  the  tones  of  the  sick  man 
swelled  louder  and  clearer  as  he  almost  shouted— 

"  Yes,  yes ;  he  is  my  only  Saviour— nay  only*  only 
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Saviour — my  dear  Bedeemer.  Oh,  God,  be  merciful 
to  me  a  Binner  1 " 

This  he  said  with  the  utmost  Tehemence  of  Toice 
and  manner ;  when  Mr.  Hilary,  standing  by  his  aide, 
repeated  the  commencing  verses  of  Rom.  viii.,  and 
then  kneeling  down,  prayed  briefly  and  most  earnestly, 
with  a  lond  voice,  that  Christ  might  be  with  the 
patient,  and  grant  him  peace  and  glory,  he  uttering 
many  ''  Amens  "  at  each  sentence  of  the  prayer ;  and 
then  Hilary  hastOy  left  the  room  and  the  house. 

But  God  had  blessed  his  visit.  The  captain  had 
rallied  during  the  night ;  and  whenever  he  woke  from 
his  dozing,  he  would  cry — 

**  Jesus,  my  Saviour— my  long-suffering  Saviour — 
— my  loving,  forgiving  Saviour,  have  mercy  on  me,  a 
poor  prodigal — a  poor  penitent  sinner  I  I  forsook 
thee,  O  my  God;  but  I  hate  myself  for  so  doing. 
Jesus,  Son  of  David — Jesus,  Son  of  Gkxi,  have  mercy, 
have  mercy  upon  me ! " 

His  wife  and  daughters  were  sensibly  affected,  and 
were  weeping  round  his  bed. 

AH  the  teaching  and  good  education  his  youth  had 
received  from  pious  Aunt  Kate  was  now  flowing  back 
on  his  soul  and  his  memcs^y,  and  refreshing  him  in 
this  his  hour  of  need. 

Towards  morning  he  waxed  weakly,  when,  gather- 
ing himself  for  an  effort,  he  said — 

^*  Wife  and  children,  do  you  wish  to  have  my  dying 
blesfflng? »» 


'*  Yes,  beloved.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  dearest  fsther,"  they 
answered. 

"Then,"  said  the  sufferer,  "bring  my  clergy  to  me 
again— bring  that  young  man,  that  I  may  blesB  you 
before  I  die." 

Mrs.  Dillymere  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note 
to  Hilary. 

He  came  and  spent  almost  the  whole  day  by  the 
sick  man's  side.  He  read,  he  prayed,  he  repeated 
hymns,  to  which  the  captain  gave  heed  with  a 
delighted  face  and  a  glistening  eye.  Ever  and  anon 
he  would  doze  off,  and  awake  again  with  a  fresh 
appetite  for  Divine  things ;  and  during  the  morning 
the  curate  recdved  from  him  the  most  explicit  assur- 
ance of  his  trust  and  hope  in  the  atonement  made  by 
his  Saviour  for  k»t  sinners,  and  for  him  the  most  lost 
and  the  vilest  of  all. 

As  evening  drew  on,  he  began  to  sink,  and  his 
speech  forsook  him ;  when,  looking  with  eyes  of  un- 
speakable affection  on  the  curate,  he  groped  with  his 
hand  under  the  pillow,  and  finding  something,  he 
jireBsed  and  squeezed  it  into  Hilary's  hand  with  a 
loving  and  most  expressive  smile. 

It  was  his  last  act  and  his  last  smile,  for  death 
came  rapidly  on  now ;  and  when  the  curate  opened 
his  hand  to  see  what  it  was  that  the  dying  man  had 
bestowed  on  the  friend  who  had  spoken  to  him  the 
words  of  life  and  peace,  he  found  it  was  the  poor 
captain's  Waterbo  medaL  B,  S.  B. 


SONNET. 


^  O !  morning  drops  upon  the  dewy  lawns 
Like  to  a  nymph,  who  bounds  into  the 
ring- 
Standing,  and  gazing  on  the  sleeping 
fawns; 

One  twilight  moment  balancing  her  spring 
Between  the  day  before,  and  night  behind; 
Between  the  shouting  of  the  thousand  sheaves 


Bustling  a  welcome  in  their  rustic  kind, 
And  the  waste  silence  of  the  world  she  leaves. 

Meantime  a  deepening  blush  outspreads  upon 
Her  cheeks  immortal ;  and  that  blush  decides 

The  day  for  earth, — ^letting  the  gods  wail  on 
Lorn  of  Aurora,  till  light's  ebbing  tides 

Sweep  her  once  more  from  the  bereaydd  earth 

Back  to  Olympian  bowers,  and  Maian  mirth. 

DiQBY  P.  Stabebt, 


PETER   A  TYPE   OF   IMPULSE. 

BY  THE  BEY.  J.  B.  OWEN,  M.A.,  BBOTOB  OP  ST.  JXTDE'S,  CHELSEA. 


E  is  thought  to  have  been  the  oldest 
in  years ;  it  is  obvious  he  was  the 
youngest  in  loving  impetuosity. 
Discretion  with  impulse  is  a  rare 
compound;  but  honest  impulse, 
even  without  discretion,  is  the  more  popular  cha- 
racter. We  should  devoutly  aim  at  both.  Peter's 
heart  was  in  the  right  place  as  a  natural  man ;  it 
was  divinely  controlled  and  kept  there  as  a  spiritual 


man.  Probably  there  was  no  apostle  to  whose 
memoir  the  line  more  justly  applied,  that 

"  E'en  Ub  failings  lean'd  to  virtue*!  side." 

From  the  day  that  his  gentle,  unobtrusive  brother 
Andrew  first  brought  him  to  Jesus,  to  his  farewell 
interview  on  the  beach  of  Tiberias,  Peter's  story  is 
traced  in  a  series  of  impulsive  sayings  or  doings, 
seldom  wise,  never  deliberately  wicke4|r  ThatJ^isfor- 
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'wardness  on  all  occafiions  to  be  the  agent  or  spokes- 
man for  the  rest  was  due  to  the  impetaosity,  and  not 
to  the  conceit,  of  his  moral  temperament,  is  clear  from 
the  humility  with  which  he  made  hononrablemention 
to  the  Galatians  of  "the  brother  Panl" who  had 
rebiiked  "^^rn  at  Antioch.  If  his  impulse  frequently 
exposed  "^^rn  to  reproof,  his  candour  always  reoeiyed 
it  with  meekness.  It  requires  grace  to  be  kept 
from  error,  but  more  grace  to  own  it,  and  retrace 
our  steps. 

Peter  and  Andrew  were  both  followers  of  Christ 
before  they  were  called  into  the  apostolate.  They 
were  at  their  fishing  in  Qonnesareth,  when  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  throw  Peter  on  his 
knees  before  Jesus,  with  the  cry,  "Depart  from  me; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  Had  our  Lord 
taken  the  rash  petitioner  at  his  word,  Peter  would 
have  lost  his  Saviour  at  his  own  request.  One 
gracious  word  of  Jesus  at  that  instant  changed  the 
whole  current  of  Peter^s  life.  Instead  of  Jesus 
departing  from  Peter,  Peter  "  forsook  all,  and  fol- 
lowed Jesus."  His  impulse  got  into  the  right 
direction,  but  it  was  his  master's  love  diverted  it. 

Soon  after,  when  Jesus  questioned  all  the  dis- 
ciples, "  Whom  do  ye  say  that  I  am  ? "  Peter 
consulted  none  of  them,  but  looking  at  their  hearts 
in  the  light  of  his  own,  he  instantly  replied,  "Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  I "  Peter's 
benediction,  on  that  confession  of  faith,  stands  out 
on  the  page  of  Scripture  as  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  Christianity,  "  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  comer  stone."  Yet,  when  Jesus  "  spake 
of  his  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jeru- 
salem," though  Peter  had  heard  the  same  theme 
discussed  between  his  transfigured  Lord  and  Moses 
and  Elias,  who  appeared  with  him  in  glory,  when 
the  sulject  was  resumed,  as  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  was  looming  nearer,  "Peter  took  upon  him 
to  rebukb  Jesus,  saying.  Be  it  tax  from  thee.  Lord." 
No  wonder  his  Master's  censure  of  his  intem- 
perate repudiation  of  the  atonement  was  shaiper 
than  usual,  though  still  qualified  by  the  gracious 
intimation,  "  Get  thee  hehind  me,  Satan  I "  Satan's 
own  rebuke  was,  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  1 "  The 
one  was  peremptory  banishment  from  the  Messiah's 
fyMQ ;  the  other,  shelter  and  retreat  behind  the  bul- 
wark of  his  person. 

But  Peter's  error,  inconsiderate  as  it  was,  had  in 
it  a  tender,  underlying  love,  that  would  have  spared 
his  Master's  suffering;  and  Jesus  recognised  the 
love,  though  he  condemned  its  misapprehension  of 
his  mission.  We  should  pause  and  consider  more 
than  we  do  before  speaking  to  God  or  of  the  things 
of  God.  "  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not 
thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything  before  Gh)d." 
And  again,  "  Be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  give 
the  sacrifice  of  fools."  Mary  ''pondered**  on  the 
dyings  of  Jesus.  Meditation  is  a  sweet  and  precious 


helpmeet  to  prayer.  Like  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  they 
botii  wait  on  the  Lord  in  their  way,  and  eahance 
the  effect  of  each  other's  services.  Be  zealons  for 
all  that  is  good,  but  "  see  that  your  good  be  not 
evil  spoken  of;"  or,  at  least,  that  it  should  not 
deserve  reproach. 

On  the  occasion  of  Jesus  walking  on  i^e  sea, 
Peter,  with  more  attachment  to  his  Master  than 
fiEdth  in  his  power,  begged  he  might  be  permitted  to 
come  to  him  on  the  water,  and  "beginning  to  sink,'' 
which  was  no  doubt  suffered  to  try  him,  ho  cried 
out,  "  Lord,  save  me,  or  I  perish."  But  the  reproof 
which  blamed  his  little  Mth  was  not  lost  upon 
Peter,  for  the  next  time  he  saw  his  risen  Lord  on 
the  Sea  of  Gkililee,  he  waited  for  no  bidding,  bat 
at  once  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  and  gallantly 
walked  the  waters^  with  a  faith  which  was  to  sink 
no  more. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  Lord  washed  his 
disciples'  feet,  Peter  exclaimed,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  "  Thou  shalt  never  vrash  my  feet  I "  Evi- 
dently from  his  extreme  reluctance  to  his  Lord's 
abasing  himself  to  so  menial  an  act.  But  he  over- 
looked the  fact  that  God's  co-equal,  oo-etemal  Son, 
had  "  taken  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  and 
was  therefore  only  fulfilling  a  part  consistent  with, 
his  earthly  mission.  Had  Peter  considered  the 
effect  which  Jesus  pointed  out  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  spoken  words  so  rash,  that,  like  his  pro- 
posal to  make  three  tabernacles,  indifferently  for 
Jesus,  Moses,  and  Elias,  on  Mount  Tabor,  exposed 
him  to  censure  as  one  who  "wist  not  what  he 
said."  Stni,  they  were  &ults  arising  from  an 
affection,  sincere,  but  thoughtless.  He  who  extenu- 
ated the  weakness  that  slept  instead  of  watching 
with  him  in  his  hour  of  agony  in  Gethsemane, 
seems  to  have  put  the  same  solution  on  all  Peter's 
inadvertencies,  misconceptions,  and  failings,  that 
Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  "  slept  for  sorrow," 
that  "  the  spirit  indeed  was  willing,  but  the  fiesh 
was  weak."  Ah  I  if  we  could  only  bear  with  one 
another  as  Jesus  bears  with  us  aU,  and,  in  oft- 
repeated  figures,  bore  with  Peter. 

So  in  the  familiar  incident  of  his  denying  the 
Lord.  Doubtless  he  meant  it  at  the  time  when  he 
answered,  "  Though  all  men  should  deny  thee,  yet 
will  I  never  deny  thee."  It  was  the  nature  of  the 
man  to  speak  as  he  felt — strongly,  confidently, 
impetuously,  and  the  bitter  tears  with  which  he 
met  the  eye  of  his  denied  Master  showed,  like  the 
Master's  own  tears  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  "  how 
he  loved  him."  Hence,  in  their  next  interview  in 
the  chamber,  though  he  felt  guilty  and  condemned 
on  the  score  of  his  defection  in  the  hour  of  trial,  he 
nevertheless  was  conscious  that  he  could  appeal  to 
his  heart-searching  Master's  test  of  his  sincaro 
attachment  to  his  person,  and  therefore  replied, 
with  some  measure  of  confidence,  "Lord,  thoii 
knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  !'* 
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A  similar  outburst  of  inconsiderate  curiosity 
prompted  the  inquiry  as  to  John's  destiny,  im- 
mediately he  had  learned  what  was  to  be  his  own. 
'*  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  "  Our  Lord's 
gentle  rebuke,  as  it  seems  to  me,  nevertheless  vouch- 
safed an  answer :  <'  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?    Follow  thou  me." 

The  sam^  impulsive  jealousy  for  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and,  perhaps,  tenderness  for  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  induced  his  going  straightway 
from  the  tolerant  and  ingenuous  council  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  disciples  of  Antioch,  and  there  refusing 
to  eat  with  the  Gentile  converts.  Strange  pusil- 
lanimity in  a  man  who  had  received  the  directly 
opposite  lesson  on  the  housetop  of  Cornelius,  where 
his  Jewish  traditions  suggested  his  declining  to  eat 
what  even  an  angel  from  heaven  offered,  alike  for 
his  physical  relief  and  spiritual  instruction. 

Qow  inconsecutive  is  the  reasoning  of  prejudice  I 
how  incongruous  the  course  of  that  indecision 
which  yields  to  the  common  temptation,  which 
would  sacrifice  principle  to  feeling  I  Men  are  often 
led  by  it  into  actual  sin  against  charity  and  con- 
sistoncy,  under  an  infatuated  notion  of  being  more 
zealous  for  the  glory  of  God.  Well  may  we  be 
warned:  *' Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits."  Had  Peter  tried  his  spirit  more  prayer- 
fully and  patiently,  he  would  not  so  often  have 
incurred  the  blame  which  visited  the  intemperate 
wound  he  inflicted  on  the  ear  of  Malchus: 
'*  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath.  They  that  use 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Yet  jm 
Peter,  as  in  Paul,  the  Lord  was  '*  showing  forth  all 
long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  who  after- 
wards should  believe."  It  was  subsequent  to  the 
thrice-repeated  denial,  that  his  pitying  and  foi^v- 
ing  Lord  sent  the  special  message  of  recall  into  his 
affection  and  confidence:  ''Go  tell  my  disciples, 
and  FeUr"    Though  he  has  abjured  them  and  me. 


and  thrust  himself  out  of  us  by  his  own  disavowal 
of  our  company,  his  heart  went  not  with  his  words. 
Bid  him  come  to  me  again ;  ye  shall  not  see  my 
face  except  Peter  be  with  you.  So  the  Lord  had 
mercy  on  him. 

Though  we  abjure  the  Papal  figment  of  St  Peter's 
supremacy,  which  stands  on  no  warranty  of  Scrip- 
ture or  ecclesiastical  history,  yet  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked that  our  blessed  Lord  distinguished  him  by 
many  special  tokens  of  regard  and  honour.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  apostles  chosen  to  be  their 
Master's  witnesses  at  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  at  the  Lord's  transfiguration  on  Mount 
Tabor,  and  in  his  overwhelming  agonies  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  Lord  specially  addressed  to  him  the 
privileges  which  he  conferred  on  the  apostles  gene- 
rally. In  their  after  history,  when  the  Jewish 
council  examined  them  on  the  healing  of  the  impo- 
tent man,  Peter's  was  the  reply  for  the  rest  It  wa« 
he  who  visited  with  death  the  prevarication  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  James  lingered  in  prison 
till  Herod  slew  bim,  but  an  angel  delivered  Peter 
from  the  tyrant's  hands.  Though  signal  wonders 
were  wrought  by  all  the  apostles,  it  was  only  to 
"Peter's  shadow"  efficacy  was  ascribed  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  Ohurch.  No  other  apostle's 
death  was  specially  foretold,  but  even  to  the  manner 
of  Peter's  martyrdom,  Jesus  himself  "signified  by 
what  death  he  should  glorify  God."  The  impuLnve 
energy  of  the  man  was  overruled  for  great  good, 
when  the  grace  of  (Jod's  Holy  Spirit  gave  it  a  right 
direction.  It  is  always  an  element  of  greatness, 
when  well  and  wisely  controlled.  The  moral  of 
Peter's  memoir,  both  before  and  after  Ins  conver- 
sion, may  be  summed  up  in  two  sentences  of 
Paul's:— 

"  They  zealously  affect  you,  but  not  well.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  good  to  be  sealously  affected  always  ia 
a  good  thing." 


AUTUMN    MANAGEMENT    OF    BEEa 

BY  THE  "  times'  "  BEE-MASTEB. 


I YEEY  hive  should  weigh  25lb8.,  irre- 
spective of  the  board  on  which  it 
rests,  but  inclusive  of  the  box,  if  not 
a  very  heavy  one.  In  September,  an 
experienced  apiarian  can  ascertain 
the  weight  without  loosening  the  hive  from  its 
floor,  which  ought  never  to  be  done.  If  the  hive 
be  too  light,  which  it  ought  not  to  be,  feeding  with 
ale  and  sugar,  well  boiled,  should  be  had  recourse 
to ;  or,  if  the  expense  be  no  object,  by  pushing 
barley-sugar  sticks  into  the  hive. 

In  October,  narrow  the  entrance  of  the  hive  by 
attaching  to  the  entrance  hole  either  a  piece  of  wood 


or  zinc,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height  and  half 
an  inch  in  width.  By  this  or  any  similar  way 
of  lessening,  not  dosing,  the  entrance,  you  enable 
the  bees  to  defend  themselves  more  easily  against 
wasps,  and  other  intrusive  enemies. 

In  removing  super  boxes  or  glasses  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  or  rather  in  the  end  of  August,  I 
wish  to  guard  bee-keepers  against  the  very  pre- 
vailing practice  of  fumigation.  The  way  this  is 
done  is  to  take  fuzz-ball  {Funffua  pulvundentus)  or 
frog-cheese  {Bovieta  giganiea),  and  by  means  of  a 
tin  tube  to  blow  the  smoke  of  the  ignited  stuff  into 
the  glass  or  super  you  are  to  reijaove.  This 
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acts  on  boes  as  chloroform  does  on  human  boings, 
and  they  drop  stupefied  and  insensible.  You  then 
remove  the  glass  or  super  full  of  honey,  and  leave 
the  bees  to  recover  their  wits,  which  they  do  in  about 
ten  minutes,  not  a  bit  worse.  This  is  by  far  the 
easiest  plan.  But  one  objection  to  it  I  think  insupe- 
rable. The  delicate  aroma  of  fine  honey  is  destroyed, 
and  a  musty  smell,  not  mj uncus  to  the  health, 
but  veiy  unpleasant  to  one  who  can  appreciate 
fine  honey  is  imparted.  The,  practice  of  removing 
the  glass  toward  evening  thirty  yards  off,  and  allow- 
ing the  bees  to  fly  home— ^now  and  then  brushing 
them  off  with  a  feather — is  by  far  the  best  course. 

There  is  a  sort  of  winter  management,  to  which 
r"MvB-the  strongest  possible  objection.  A  bee- 
keeper in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin  tried  this 
plan  with  success.  He  buried  his  hive  a  foot  deep 
on  the  Ist  November  among  dry  leaves,  and  he 
found  it  only  two  pounds  lighter,  and  the  bees 
in  full  health.  But  this  is,  I  suspect,  a  very 
perilous  experiment.  Bees  have  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  digestion,  and  unless  the  cold  be  very 
intense — so  intense  as  to  create  torpor — ^the  death 
of  the  whole  fi&mily  must  ensue.  But  during 
winter  it  is  most  important  to  remove  every 
temptation  to  leave  their  hives,  a  bright  sunshine 


beating  on  the  hive  provokes  them  to  go  out  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  the  first  gleam  of  smnnier. 
The  cold  strikes,  or  being  semi-torpid,  they  fall  on 
the  snow  or  frozen  earth,  and  perish.  Shade  the  bl^- 
house  as  much  as  possible,  draw  the  hives  backvrard 
on  the  floor.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  off  dam]>. 
Bees  stand  weU  the  severity  of  a  Eussian  -winter, 
because  it  is  dry ;  whereas  they  often  perish  in  the 
mild  but  humid  English  winter.  I  have  found  it 
most  useful  to  cover  the  hiv6s  inside  my  bee-hoiise 
with  brown  paper.  It  keeps  off  insects  by  its 
peculiar  smell,  and  it  preserves  a  more  equable 
temperature.  The  less  bees  are  interfered  with 
in  winter  the  better — "  contracto  Jrigore  pigrm  " — 
(benumbed  with  cold,  and  inactive). 

Finally,  never  use  brimstone,  and  suffocate  your 
bees.    It  is  barbarous  and  unprofitable. 

2.  Do  not  fail,  in  the  honey  harvest,  to  leave 
enough  for  your  stocks  during  the  winter. 

3.  Do  not  allow  swarming.  Giving  room  at  the 
proper  time  prevents  loss  and  benefits  you. 

4.  Feed,  nevertheless,  liberally,  especially  in 
spring,  with  ale  and  sugar,  adding  a  table- 
spoonful  of  rum. 

5.  During  winter  keep  your  bee-house  quiet, 
dry,  and  dark. 


NIGHT    AND    MORN. 


^IGHT  and  mom — night  and  mom! 

Wearied  eyes  that  must  not  sleep, 
Broken  heart  that  must  not  weep ; 
Better  thou  hadst  not  been  born. 
Toiling,  toiling,  night  and  morn, 
Better  thou  shouldst  dying  sleep ; 
Dying  leave  the  night  and  mom. 
Dying  leave  the  hate  and  scorn. 
In  thy  sad  heart  sunken  deep ; 
Dying,  thou  hadst  leave  to  sloop. 

Night  and  mom — night  and  mom  I 

Toiling  on  while  others  sleep ; 
Not  to  thee,  a  thing  of  scorn. 
Not  to  thee,  scarce  woman  bom, 

Is  there  time  to  rest  or  weep. 
Tears  would  mar  thy  careful  sewing, 
Tears  would  blur  the  gaslight's  glowing. 

Thou  must  pay  for  tears  and  sleep, 

Hide  thine  anguish,  hide  it  deep. 
Only  where  is  money  flowing 

God  has  granted  time  to  weep  ; 

Dying,  p'rhaps,  might  ease  like  sleep. 

Night  and  mom — night  and  mom ! 
Fingers  growing  weak  and  weary, 
Thinkest  thou  that  life  is  dreary 


Only  to  the  basely  bom  ? 
Thou  art  but  a  thing  of  scorn. 

And  the  heart  and  reason  in  thee. 

Hush  them  lest  they  tease  and  dim  thee ; 
Like  a  bell  that  night  and  morn 
ToUeth,  "  Dying  loveforlom." 

Think  not  that  the  world's  unfeeling 
Thought  is  not  for  such  as  thou ; 

Tender  lips  and  hands  of  healing 
WiU  not  press  thine  aching  brow. 

Night  and  mom — anight  and  morn ! 

Bouse  thee !  for  thy  task's  undone ; 
Till  that  dress  is  made  and  worn 

Thou  must  watch  with  stars  and  sun. 
One  that  knows  thee  not  shall  wear  it, 
Proudly  in  her  beauty  bear  it. 
Burning  that  the  crowd  may  stare  it, 

Not  for  that  by  thee  'twas  done : 
Done  with  worn  and  wasted  fingers, 
While  the  life  in  parting  lingers, 

But  for  her  that  wears  it  on, 

Not  for  thee  so  waste  and  wan  ; 

But  for  flesh,  and  blood,  and  boauty, 

Thou  hast  scarcely  done  thy  duty. 

Go  unto  thy  rest :  begone.^  ^^^^^^T^ 
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Thou  must  watch  with  stars  and  sun." 
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Night  and  morn — night  and  mom ! 

Sleep !  they  never  more  can  wake  thee ; 
Never  more  can  words  of  scorn, 

From  thy  deep  oblivion  take  thee. 
Eyes  that  long  have  known  no  closing, 
Sleep  in  undisturbed  reposing ; 


Sleep  while  they  must  toil  about  thoe ; 

Sleep,  they  dare  not  now  to  flout  thoe ; 
Greater  than  the  highest  born, 
Sleep  for  over  poor  forlorn ; 
Sleep  undying,  night  and  mom. 


W. 


PRISON     DAYS. 


*F  we' would  appreciate  common  mercies  we 
need  for  a  season  to  be  deprived  of  them. 
We  should  think  it  an  almost  unendurable 
hardship  to  pass  a  night  under  the  shelter 
^of  a  deserted  cabin ;  yet  a  company  of  poor 
wrecked  mariners,  who  were  crowded  for  a  week  into 
one  small  boat,  floating  about  in  the  midstof  icebergs 
which  chilled  their  frames  to  the  bone,  thought, 
**  What  princely  accommodations  a  beggar's  pUlow 
would  be  on  the  straw  of  the  threshing  floor! " 

We  think  but  little  of  the  common  objects  of 
interest  which  God  has  crowded  in  our  pathway. 
«<  We  regard  not  the  operation  of  his  hands  "  in  kll 
these  wonderful  works.  We  are  slow  to  read 
*'  sermons  in  stones  and  books  in  ninning  brooks." 
But  if  we  were  shut  within  four  narrow  walls,  how 
hungrily  woidd  the  mind  grope  round  for  some- 
thing to  feed  upon.  No  wonder  that  prisoners 
have  made  companions  and  pets  of  flies  and 
spiders,  watching  all  their  curious  ways,  and  gain- 
ing instruction  from  them,  as  fkr  as  they  could  in- 
struct them.  One  prisoner  of  state,  immured  in  a 
darkened  cell,  felt  that  his  mind  would  prey  on 
itself  unless  some  employment  could  be  devised. 
He  found  on  his  coat  six  pins,  which  had  escaped 
the  eyes  of  those  who  had  searched  him ;  and  these 
he  made  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  his 
reason.  He  would  oast  them  from  him,  away  into 
the  darkness,  and  then  spend  hours  in  searching  for 
them.  When  aU  were  gathered  up  he  would  re- 
peat the  process.  And  so,  for  six  long  years,  he 
continued  to  fight  off  insanity  by  this  curious  pro- 
cess ;  after  which  he  was  liberated.  He  would  not, 
however,  leave  his  cell  until  he  had  gathered  up  all 
his  pins ;  and,  crooked  and  tarnished  as  they  were, 
they  were  set  in  a  case  of  gold  and  gems,  and  worn, 
as  an  ornament  more  precious  than  diamonds,  by 
one  who  had  waited  and  watched  for  him  with  a 
wife's  devotion  all  those  weary  years. 

It  is  a  common  device  of  Satan  to  shut  up  a  good 
man  in  prison  with  the  hope  of  cutting  ofif  his  use- 
fulness. But  in  this  he  often  outwits  himself.  His 
cause  gained  but  little  by  the  imprisonment  of 
good  John  Bunyan  in  Bedford  gaol,  and  less  still 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Paul,  by  the  order  of  a 
cruel  Nero.  There  was  an  almighty  hand  guiding 
even  these  seemingly  adverse  providences.  No 
danger  was  apprehended  by  allowing  these  good 


men  pen  and  paper.  Paul  never  troubled  the 
tyrant  by  petitions  for  his  release.  There  was 
something  which  lay  nearer  Ms  great  heart  than 
his  own  safety  and  comfort.  It  was  the  care  of  all 
the  churches  he  had  planted,  the  burde|i  of  those 
precious  souls  gathered  there  of  whom  he  must 
give  an  account  at  the  bar  of  God. 

He  knew  what  hand  could  open  the  prison  doors 
whenever  his  prison  work  should  be  done ;  and  if  it 
was  His  will  that  he  should  be  offered  up,  he  waa 
ready  for  the  offering. 

It  was  when  a  prisoner  in  Wartburg  Castle  that 
Luther  translated  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  somo 
of  his  most  valuable  works.  Here  the  brave 
defender  of  the  faith  preached  every  Sabbath,  and 
ceased  not  day  nor  night  to  prodaLm  Christ's 
Gk)spel  to  all  who  would  hear. 

Perhaps  the  world  had  never  heard  those  songs 
of  heavenly  sweetness  which  flowed  from  the  pen 
of  Madame  Guyon,  but  for  those  ten  weary  years  in 
the  Bastnie. 

Who  can  reflect  without  a  shudder  upon  those 
dark  vaults  of  the  Inquisition,  where  so  many 
helpless  victims  have  been  immured,  to  await  the 
mockery  of  a  trial  by  judges  whose  hearts  were 
steel,  and  whose  decisions  were  sealed  up  before 
the  culprit  was  called  to  stand  before  them  ?  There 
is  a  day  coming  when  all  those  fearful  secrets  shall 
be  brought  to  light,  and  when  the  condemned  and 
the  judge  shall  change  places.  Oh,  in  that  day 
what  joy  it  would  be  to  those  merciless  ones  to  hide 
for  ever  in  the  gbomiest  deeps  of  those  mildewed » 
loathsome  caverns,  if  they  might  but  hide  them- 
selves "  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  I "  The  in- 
scriptions found  upon  some  of  those  walls  when  the 
strong  armed  conqueror  threw  open  their  chamel 
homes  to  the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  breathe 
a  faith  higher  and  stronger  than  any  massive 
walls  of  stone  could  imprison.  Though  lingering, 
terrible  torture  was  before  them,  they  could  still 

feel 

"  That  come  he  slow,  or  oome  he  fast, 
It  is  but  death  who  comes  at  last," 

and  after  death  eternal  glory.  For  ever  before  the 
throne  of  God,  clothed  in  white  raiment  should 
those  stand  who  had  "  come  through  great  tribula- 
tions, and  had  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
whitein  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." ^^  . 
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UTTLB  JESSY,  THE  SUNDAY  SOHOLAB. 

NE  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  I  was  sitting  by  a  luxurious 
fire,  reading,  wben  I  was  startled  by 
bearing  the  clock  strike  two.  I  knew 
then  I  must  prepare  to  go  to  the  Sun- 
day-school ;  but  it  required  some  resolution,  for  it 
was  bitterly  cold.  Howeyer,  I  hurried  to  dress,  not 
wishing  to  set  my  class  the  bad  example  of  being 
late.  As  I  took  my  seat,  and  gathered  my  little 
charge  around  me,  I  saw  that  several  were  missing, 
and  among  them  a  little  pale-faced  girl  in  whom  I 
had  always  taken  a  deep  interest.  I  was  much 
surprised  at  her  absence,  for  she  was  a  very  regular 
attendant ;  I  do  not  remember  her  ever  being  late 
but  once  since  I  had  taken  the  class.  I  had,  how- 
ever, noticed,  for  the  last  two  or  three  Sundays,  she 
had  had  a  severe  oough,  so  I  resolved  to  go  and 
see  her  after  school  closed.  It  was  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  was  getting  dusk  when  I  reached  the 
house.  Old  Mrs.  Einden  opened  the  door.  "I 
have  come  to  inquire  after  your  little  grand- 
daughter," I  said ;  "  I  hope  she  is  not  ill." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  she's  got  a  very  bad  cough,  and 
it's  my  opinion  she's  not  been  well  this  long  while ; 
she's  growd  wonderful  thin  this  last  month.  I  told 
her  last  Sunday  she  were  better  in-doors ;  but  she 
fretted  so,  and  nothin'  would  do ;  and  I  knew,  poor 
child,  she  had  been  looking  forward  all  the  week 
to  going  to  Sunday-school,  so  I  were  obliged  to  let 
her  go.  Her  &Uier  don't  seem  to  think  there's  much 
the  matter,  but  I  can  see  a  wonderful  change." 

I  then  inquired  if  I  could  see  Jessy. 

"She  be  in  the  other  room,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  rising  with  difficulty,  for  she  suffered  much 
with  rheumatism. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  to  move,"  I  said;  *'I 
will  go  to  her."  I  went  in  search  of  the  little  girl, 
whom  I  found  in  tears ;  but  her  face  brightened  when 
she  saw  me.  "  I  came  to  inquire  why  you  were  not 
at  school  this  afternoon,  Jessy,"  I  said ;  "  and  your 
grandmother  tells  me  you  have  a  bad  cough." 

"I  wanted  to  come  so  much,  teacher,"  replied 
the  little  girl ;  "  but  granny  said  if  I  went  out  in 
the  cold  it  would  make  me  worse." 

"Yes,  Jessy,"  I  replied,  "your  grandmother 
was  quite  right ;  it  certainly  is  not  a  fit  day  for 
you  to  be  out.  But  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
first  made  you  love  your  Sxmday-school  so  much." 

"It  was  all  Janey's  doing  tJiat  I  ever  went  at 
all,  teacher,"  she  replied.  "  Janey  was  my  sister ; 
I  loved  her  so  much !  She  is  dead  now,  but  she 
has  gone  to  heaven  to  be  a  bright  angel ;  she  was 
so  good,  and  always  went  to  the  school  on  Sunday. 
Just  before  she  died,  she  said,  *  Jessy ,1  want  you 
to  promise  me  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  you  will 


always  ge  to  the  Sunday-school,  both  morning  and 
afternoon.  It  was  there  that  I  learnt  all  the  beau- 
tiful psalms  and  texts  that  comfort  me  so  in  thi» 
hour  of  death.'  These  were  her  words,  I  shall  never 
forget  them,"  said  poor  Jessy,  who  was  now  quito 
overcome. 

"  And  have  you  found  what  your  sister  said  wa» 
true  P  "  I  inquired ;  *  *  have  you  learnt  to  love  Jesus  ?" 

"  Yes,  teacher,"  said  the  little  girl,  lifting  her 
large  intelligent  eyes  to  mine ;  "  how  can  I  help 
loving  Him  when  he  has  done  so  much  for  me  ?  " 

I  pressed  her  closely  to  me.  1  had  indeed  cause 
to  be  thankful  that  I  had  been  the  humble  instru- 
ment in  God's  hand  of  bringing  this  little  lamb 
into  the  fold. 

"Teacher,"  said  the  child,  after  a  moment'^ 
pause,  "  before  you  go  will  you  read  the  fourteenth 
of  John  to  granny  and  me  P  I  wiU  light  a  candle, 
and  get  you  the  Bible."  So  we  went  into  the 
next  room  together. 

They  both  listened  very  attentively,  and  when  I 
had  concluded,  old  Mrs.  Einden  asked  me  several 
questions.  I  then  said  I  must  be  going,  for  it  was 
getting  very  late.  I  promised  Jessy  I  would  send 
something  for  her  cough,  and  most  likely  should  see* 
her  again  in  a  few  days.  Weeks  passed  away ;  I 
went  frequently  to  see  the  Httle  girl,  for  she  waa 
still  too  unwell  to  attend  the  sohooL  Once,  when  I 
had  not  seen  her  for  some  days,  I  found  her  seated 
on  a  low  stool,  with  her  Bible  open  before  her. 

"Ah,  teacher,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  glad  you. 
have  come.  Ghranny  is  asleep ;  so,  if  you  please, 
we  wiU  go  into  the  next  room." 

After  we  had  been  talking  some  time,  she 
said — *'  Granny  thinks  I  shan't  live  long ;  I  heard 
her  tell  father  so  last  night  after  I  was  in  bed«" 

"  But  you  are  not  a&aid  to  die,  Jessy  ?  " 

"Oh,  no  I"  said  the  child;  "I  wish  it  were 
God's  will;  I  long  to  join  my  sister,  and  to  see 
those  many  mansions  I  have  learnt  so  much  about. 
When  you  came  I  was  reading  the  twenty-first 
of  Revelations,  where  it  says  that  the  streets  of 
the  city  are  made  of  pure  gold.  I  like  that  chapter^ 
teacher,  only  I  can't  make  all  the  words  out; 
and  it  puzzles  me  sometimes:  will  you  read  it 
before  you  go  ?  " 

I  gladly  assented. 

Not  many  days  after  this  conversation,  I  waS' 
called  to  the  death-bed  of  this  dear  child.  Her 
fjEither  and  grandmother  were  watching  anxiously 
by  her  side.  AQ  was  so  peacefully  still,  I  feared  I 
had  come  too  late ;  but,  after  I  had  been  standing- 
by  her  bed  some  minutes,  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  teacher,  you  have  come  I "  she  said,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  which  I  took  in  mine;  "I 
thought  I  should  not  see  you  again." 

She  then  asked  to  be  raised  in  bed.^  i 
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"Don't  cry,  father,"  she  said  (for  the  strong 
man  was  now  bowed  down  with  sorrow) ;  "  I'm 
going  home  to  meet  mother  and  Janey ;  you  must 
take  my  Lible  when  I  am  gone,  and  read  it  for  my 
sake,  and  soon  you  will  loye  it  better  than  any 
other  book  in  the  world.  Bead  the  fourteenth 
of  John  first,  Either ;  it  will  comfort  you  so  much : 
Jesus  says,  '  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions.' There  is  room  in  heayen  for  all  who  loye 
Jesus.  And  promise  me  that  you  will  read  to 
granny  when  I'm  gone ; "  and  then,  turning  to  me, 
she  said,  "Teacher,  I  shall  soon  be  with  Jesus 
now,"  and  she  pressed  my  hand  to  her  lips,  adding, 
"  And  you  will  soon  come." 

These  were  her  last  words ;  she  had  closed  her 
eyes  for  eyer  upon  the  light  of  this  world,  to  open 
them  in  the  presence  of  her  Bedeemer,  and  to  tasto 
tlie  fulness  of  joy  for  eyer. 


THE  DEUMMEB  BOY. 

A  RHYHE  FOR  TOUNa  READERS. 

HO  will  be  first  to  scale  the  wall? 

For  there  the  path  of  glory  lies ; 
Honours  for  him,  who  does  not  fall 

And  glory,  if  he,  wizming,  dies ! " 

So  spake  the  gallant  captain,  when 
Before  the  fort  his  regiment  stood ; 

But,  take  a  fort  so  strong,  his  men, 
Though  yaliant,  neyer  dreamed  they  could. 

The  wall  was  high,  the  wall  was  strong, 
The  bayonets  glistened  from  the  height ; 

The  cannon  thundered  loud  and  long ; 
And  who  the  first  to  braye  their  might  P 

The  soldiers  stood  before  the  wall — 
It  was  not  oft  their  courage  Mled, 

For  they  were  English  soldiers  all — 
Yet  now  their  bronzdd  faces  paled. 


Then  stepped  there  forth  a  drummer  lad, 
Who  threw  his  drum  across  his  back^ 

"  What,  is  the  ascent  so  yery  bad  ? 
Come,  follow  me — ^I'U  lay  the  track." 

Then  up  the  ladders  swift  he  ran, 
And  soon  came  after  him  the  best ; 

And  thus,  so  shamed  was  eyery  man. 
That  quickly  followed  all  the  rest  I 

Then,  when  the  drummer  reached  the  top, 
How  loud  a  cheer  his  comrades  raised; 

But,  ah  I  they  saw  him,  staggering,  drop 
Before  the  guns  that  thund'ring  blazed. 

The  fort  was  gained,  the  British  flag 
Upon  the  giant  flagstaff  wayed ; 

But  from  a  heap  of  slain  they  drag 
The  boy  who  England's  honour  saved. 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 

1.  Name  a  man  whom  God  elected 

Chief  of  aU  his  priests  to  be. 

2.  Name  a  man  whose  life-long  blindness 

Jesus  cured,  and  made  him  see. 
8.  Name  the  favoured  child  of  promise^ 
Father  of  IsraeFs  chosen  taoe. 

4.  Name  a  noble  heathen  woman 

Made  a  Christian  bj  God's  grace. 

5.  Name  a  maid  of  wondrous  beauty 

Who  became  a  monarch's  wife. 

d.  Name  a  child  whose  guilty  father 

Gud  foretold  should  lose  his  life 

7.  Name  a  prophet,  braTO  and  upright, 

Who  rebuked  an  erring  king. 

8.  Name  the  maid  whose  sonjcs  of  triumph 

Made  the  dreary  desert  ring. 

9.  Name  the  youth  who  fell  whilst  sleopirg- 

Died ;  and  was  by  Paul  restored. 

The  initials  of  these  names 
Give  an  injunotion  of  our  Lord. 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUR 

EY  MUS.  0.  L.  BALFOUB,  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  WOMEN  OF  SCKIPTUEB,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THS  BA8KST  OF  OAMB. 

**  This  world  U  fUI  of  beaaty, 
Aa  are  other  worlds  aboTs; 
And  If  we  did  oar  duty, 
It  might  be  foil  of  lora" 


Gesalo  Massbt. 


[  T  is  certain  thai  the  nervous  organisation  of 
us  poor  mortals  so  fir  resembles  a  narp,  that 
it  is  very  easily  put  out  of  tune,  and  re- 
quires its  strings  to  be  constantly  kept  at 
the  right  tension  in  order  to  give  out  the 
proper  sound.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
serenity  of  faith  which  had  been  reached  on  the 
night  before  by  Mr.  Hope   and   Marian,  yielded    to 


depression  when  they  rose  the  next  morning  to  encoun- 
ter the  troubles  of  the  day— which,  sooth  to  say,  were 
lying  in  wait  for  them  in  Uie  shape  of  sundxy  billB  in  the 
letter-box,  Norry  having  duly  emptied  it,  and  brought 
the  contents  to  the  breakfast-table.  The  feminine  taot 
of  Mysie,  to  say  nothing  of  Marian,  would  have  kept 
either  of  them  from  showing  these  until  Mr.  Hope  had 
taken  his  frugal  morning  meal ;  but  Norry,  boy-like,  was 
more  direct,  and  he  laid  the  bills  down  by  the  side  of 
his  master's  bread  and  milk,  as  if  there  were  no  latent 
unpleasantness  in  their  appearance. 

"BQls  I "  sighed  Mr.  Hope,  opening  them  one  by  one. 

**  They  are  only  the  Michaelmas  bills  dear  father.  They 
are  not, I  think,  very  heavy  this  quarter;  that  is,  I'vo 
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"  No  doubt,  child,  you  have  been  careful" 

"  Put  them  away  now,  dear  papa  Hope— put  them 
away/'  laid  the  fresh  voice  of  Myaie^  coaxingly.  "They  11 
keep  you  from  enjoying  your  breakfast " 

"Bitters  are  good  for  the  appetite,  Mysie.  There, 
child,  get  your  owu  meal*' 

"  Bitter !  why  bitter  ?  "  said  Norry,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry 
—for  it  had  never  been  the  habit  of  the  family  to  talk, 
oTy  it  may  be»  even  to  think,  of  themselves  as  poor  people. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  mite  to  others, 
and  this^  at  all  events  to  young,  inconsiderate  minds, 
established  a  sens^  of  competence.  It  is  related  in  the 
biography  of  Ebeneser  Elliott,  the  "  Corn-law  Bhymer,** 
that  his  parents  had  seven  children,  and  an  income  of 
less  than  a  hundred  a  year,  and  yet  that  they  never  con- 
sidered themselves  poor  people.  However,  in  these  last 
days  at  that  old  Kensington  cottage^  conviction  had  been 
graduaDy  deepening  on  the  minds  of  the  brother  and 
sister— suggested,  it  may  be,  from  Marian's  pensive 
looka—that  there  was  trouble  coming  to  the  house  of 
another  kind  than  that  which  they  had  both  witnessed 
— sicknees  and  death—so  that  the  inquiiy  as  to  the  word 
*'  bitter  **  was  silenced  by  a  touch  of  Mysie's  foot  under 
the  tables  and  remained  unanswered,  which  threw  a 
gloom  over  them  all. 

A  loud  ring  at  the  bell  came  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony 
of  the  break&st  table.  Mysie,  on  whom  devolved  the 
answering  of  the  door,  ran  off,  and  quickly  returned, 
bringing  the  book  of  the  delivery  van  to  be  signed  for  a 
hamper. 

In  all  the  eight  years  that  Mr.  Hope  had  lived  in 
Bingley  Cottage  no  such  arrival  had  been  announced 
before,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that,  when  the  book  was 
signed  and  the  door  closed,  the  whole  family  grouped 
around  and  peered  cuzioudy  into  the  basket.  A  hare 
and  four  birds!— who  could  have  sent  them  ? 

"Pretty  birds!"  said  Mysie,  looking  at  the  fine 
plumage  of  one  of  the  pheasants.  **  Are  they  so  vezy 
nice  to  eat,  that  people  take  such  delight  in  killing 
themP»' 

"Oh,  it's  famous  sporty  shooting— capital  I "  said 
Korry,  rather  contemptuous  of  her  pity. 

Her  father  did  not  notice  the  words  of  the  young 
people;  a  curious  smOe  curved  his  lips  as  he  muttered 

the  lines— 

"  It's  Uk«  tending  me  nifOca, 
When  wantinf  a  thirt*' 

And  so  he  turned  away,  adding,  **  Pm  afraid,  Marian, 
OUT  unknown  friends  over-rate  your  cooking  talents. 
What  will  you  do  with  them  ?  " 

«« I  should  like  to But  no,  that  wouldn't  do." 

«  What,  Marian  ?    Nay,  no  heeitatin  g." 

X  To  invite  some  one  ?  '*  interposed  Mysie,  quickly. 

**  No,  no,  dear.  Invite,  indeed  I— whom  have  we  to 
invite?    I  should  like  to  sell  them." 

"  Sell  them— sell  a  present  1 "  said  Norry,  drawing  up 
his  head,  and  his  great  eyes  flashing.  ^  Why,  Marian, 
that's  not  like  you— that  huokstering  way  of  talking." 

"  ^  present !  well,  that  makes  them  ours,  and  if  they're 
ours,  I  suppose  it's  meant  that  we  should  do  as  we  like 
with  them.  What  does  it  matter  whether  we  eat  or  sell 
them?" 


"  And  pray,  Norry,  what  do  you  mean  by  huckster- 
ing ?  "  cried  Mj-sie,  indignantly. 

"Don't  be  flying  at  me  with  that  way  you've  got. 
Miss  Mysie,"  replied  Norry,  turning,  as  he  spoke,  away 
from  the  hamper.  "  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  low  kind 
of  a  notion,  that's  alL" 

"Not  low,  my  boy," said  Mr.  Hope,  gravely,  laying 
lus  hand,  while  he  spoke,  on  the  kd's  shoulder;  "  it  was 
an  honest  thought  of  Marian's,  and  that  can  never  be 
low  or  mean.  If  the  sale  of  these  luxuries  will  pay  a 
bill  that  otherwiw  would  have  to  wait,  it  will  be  better 
than  our  fashing  Marian  with  unaccustomed  cookery, 
or  feasting  on  uncoveted  dainties." 

**  Ye8»  father,  that's  what  I  meant.  Our  butterman 
and  grocer  is  also  a  poulterer ;  I  know  he  will  take  these 
of  me." 

Nony  hung  his  head  in  confusion  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  Let  me  ran,  Marian,  for  you,  and  ask  him.  Do 
let  me  I  Pm  always  bolting  out  something  I  don't 
exactly  mean !  I  know  Pm  a  stupid  fellow,  though  I 
don't  like  Mysie  being  so  ready  to  tell  me  so." 

The  boy's  cap  was  on  and  he  was  away  in  a  few  minutes, 
carrying  in  his  young  mind  some  troubled  thoughts, 
that,  as  he  went  along,  began  to  shape  themselves  into 
distinctness.  His  eirand,  and  Marian's  anxiety,  which, 
if  it  had  existed  before,  he  had  never  been  so  struck 
with,  now  revealed  to  him,  with  something  of  the  force 
of  a  sudden  discovery,  that  if  Mr.  Hope  did  not  com- 
plain, and  Marian  smiled  amid  her  oeasetess  indastry, 
it  was  not  for  lack  of  hidden  causes  of  distress.  It  waa 
a  bitter  moment,  yet  a  turning-point  in  his  whole  history^ 
He  had  been,  hitherto,  a  fitful,  careless  boy,  fond  of,  and 
clever  in,  many  pursuits,  but  without  method  or  much 
diligence.  Now,  in  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to 
write  it,  a  conviction  darted  like  an  arrow  through  him 
that  he  must  begin  to  work.  Poverty  often  annihilates 
childhood.  What  the  little  toiling  mortals  who  passed 
Norry  in  the  road— the  ragged  and  feeble  recruits  in  th» 
great  army  of  labour — did  frt>m  necessity  or  from  fear 
he  must  do  from  gratitude.  And  to  do  it  effectually 
he  must  work  his  mind  harder,  it  might  be,  than  any 
toiling  urchin  who  was  dragging  at  a  truck,  or  groaning 
under  a  basket. 

And  so  the  hamper  of  game  did  far  more  than  gratify 
the  palate  in  Mr.  Hope's  house.  Small  as  the  sum  was 
that  its  sale  paid,  it  lightened  Marian's  cares  awhile,  and, 
if  she  had  known  it^  transformed  careless,  erratic  Norry 
into  a  thinker. 

Nor  were  they  without  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  whom  the 
basket  of  game  was  sent  by,  for  daring  the  same  week 
there  came  a  letter  from  Miss  Gertrude  Austwicke  to 
Miss  Hope,  inquiring  whether  some  very  beautlftil  fire- 
screens that  had  been  worked  for  Miss  Webb  were  not 
executed  by  her,  and  if  so,  asking  as  a  favour  if  she 
would  oblige  the  writer  by  workmg  a  similar  pair.  Somo 
most  kind  as  well  as  oourteous  inquiries  for  her  father 
oonoluded  the  note,  and  gave  great  pleasure  to  Marian — 
the  more  so,  that  she  was  both  able  and  willing  to  comply 
with  the  request  But  if  the  basket  and  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Hope*s  favourite  pupil  gave  the  little  household 
pleasant  siatter  for  conjecture  and  conversation,  another 
and  fax  less  welcome  topic  was  forced  on  them  by  a 
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THE  QUIVER. 


letter  from  Canada,  in  Johnston's  handv^riting.  It 
aunounced  some  changes,  and  indicated  more.  Like  all 
that  Mr.  Hope  had  receiyed,  it  was  short  and  formal :— 

Sis,— ThU  \a  to  Inform  jea  that  I  lutTe  married  again,  and  with 
my  wire  intend  laaTtng  this  location  for  the  U.  8.  I  shall  not  for  the 
tfuiore  take  any  reiponsiUUty  as  to  the  ohildrea,  whose  Interests  I 
and  my  late  wife  attended  to  far  hetler  than  oonld  be  demanded  of 
us.  Yon  will,  no  doubt,  reoeire  a  oonmunioation  from  Sootlaad  from 
j)artles  who,  at  I  understand,  mean  to  claim  the  ehildren ;  but  I 
•know  no  particulars,  and  you  must  not  any  further  look  to  me.  Mm 
Johnston  oonalders  that  I  have  been  TevyiU  paid  for  the  trouble  I 
4iaTe  taken,  and  which  my  former  wife's  family  led  me  to  incur.  The 
address  that  you  had  better  write  to  in  Scotland  is,  Mr.  A.  BorkCi 
Deacon  Maelacklan's  Land,  near  Coat  Bridge,  Qlasgow.— Yours, 

J.  JoiursTOV. 

The  remittance  which  generally  came  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  the  usual  quarter  day  was  not 
«ent ;  and,  small  and  inadequate  as  it  was,  its  being  with- 
held, even  for  a  time,  increased  the  pressure  on  the  fast 
ifailiug  resources  of  Mr.  Hope.  It  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  tell  Norry,  at  all  events,  the  purport  of  the  letter. 
Hitherto  a  delicacy  as  to  dwelling  on  details  that  might 
1)6  felt  as  humiliating  tq  the  children,  or  laudatory  of  the 
kindness  of  those  who  had  of  late  years  protected  them, 
3iad  kept  both  Mr.  Hope  and  Marian  from  referring  to 
the  past.  Both  bad  also  repressed  any  romantic  thoughts, 
fluch  as  isolated  children  sometimes  encourage.  This 
latter  had  not  been  dUSicult.  The  oiphans  were  so 
kindly  cared  for,  that  they  craTed  for  no  other  home 
relations.  A  haunting  memory  of  a  dwelling  where 
strife  and  blows,  dirt  and  drink,  had  been  their  portion, 
«till  troubled  their  dreams,  and  made  the  name  of  Canada 
hateful  to  them— ay,  even  to  see  it  on  the  map  gave 
them  a  cold  chill,  and  revived  recollections  of  neglect  and 
suffering  increased  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Little 
Mysie  bore  on  her  feet  the  scars  and  seams  of  frost  as 
indelibly  as  if  they  had  been  bums ;  and  she  knew  that 
before  she  was  brought  over  to  England  by  Mrs.  Hope, 
«he  was  for  months  a  helpless  cripple.  So  all  that  past 
was  allowed  to  be  shut  away  in  the  distance.  An  ocean 
rolled  between  it  and  the  present^an  ocean  that  in  no 
sense  did  the  children  wish  to  cross. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Hope  called  Norry  into  the 
little  room  or  book  closet  that  opened  out  of  his  bedroom, 
And  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  study,  and  put  the 
tetter  he  had  received  into  the  boy's  hand,  there  was  rather 
ti  sense  of  indiKuant  alarm  than  curiosity  as  he  read  it. 

"Trouble  I^'cried  the  boy,  laying  down  the  letter— 
*"  responsibility !  We  have  not  him  to  thank  that  we  are 
alive.  If  the  man  in  Scotland  is  like  Johnston,  I  shall  not 
care  to  know  him." 

"  But  if  he  has  a  claim—the  right  of  a  blood  relation  ?  " 

"He  surely  gave  up  any  such  claim  when  he  let  us 
go  to  Canada  with  these  Johnstons.'* 

*'  1  don*t  think  you  did  go  with  them.  I  rather  believe, 
though  I  am  not  clear  about  it^  you  were  brought  out 
by  people  called  Burke,  and  left  with  the  Johnstons." 

''Yes  sir;  but  if  so,  we  were  left  uncared  for.  I  can 
recollect  how  it  was  with  me  and  poor  Mysie,  who  was 
crippled,  when  Mamma  Hope  rescued  us.  Why,  father, 
I  remember  hearing  you  say  once  that  you  could  have 
got  us  protected  by  the  law,  and  that  Johnston's  fear  of 
the  indignation  of  his  neighbours  enabled  you  to  get 
and  keep  possession  of  us." 


"True,  my  boy;  but  you  are  aware  that  the  sum 
allowed  must  have  come  from  some  one  interested  in  you ; 
and  small  as  it  is,  its  payment  at  regular  intervals  shows 
that  it  is  sent  from  people  not  unaccustomed  to  arrango 
money  transactions.  I  am  rather  glad  of  the  address  of 
these  Scottish  people.  It  removes  a  fear  that  has  harassed 
me  of  late,  as  to  whether  Johnston  has  told  his  corre- 
spondents where  you  are." 

"What  did  it  matter  to  themP"  said  the  youth, 
gloomily. 

"It  mattered  to  me.  I  oould  be  in  no  sense  an  ac- 
complice in  keeping  any  one,  who  had  a  right  to  know* 
in  ignorance  of  your  whereabouts.  Besides,  those  who 
have  given  the  little  help  hitherto,  might  afford  you 
more  aid." 

"  I  would  rather  work,  sir,  for  myself.'* 

"  Yes ;  but  there's  Mysie.* 

"I  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  my  sister." 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  put  in  a  way  to  do  so." 

"Does  no  one  work  out  a  way?" 

"Doubtless  some  do.  By  God's  help,  all  things  are 
possible.  But  it's  not  the  way  to  succeed  in  life  to  begin 
by  wilfully  casting  off  aid  that  one  may  have  a  right  to. 
Your  parents  would  not  be  entirely  without  kindred.* 

"If  ihey  were  honest  folk,  that's  enough.    Haveut  I 
heard  you  quote  Bobert  Nichols'  lines  ? — 
» *  I  ask  not  of  his  lineage, 
I  ask  not  of  his  name; 
If  manliness  be  in  his  heart, 
He  noble  blrih  may  claim.'  ** 

"  Ah,  Norry  I  that's  more  poetic  than  heraldic." 

"But  it's  true,  sir." 

"NeverthelesB,  my  boy,  I  shall  write  to  SooUand." 

CHAPTER    Xt 

THE  TXCK^LkS. 

**  Something  weird,  not  good  to  see, 
Has  to  my  threshold  come ; 
A  rmyen  on  a  blighted  tree, 
Is  croaking  near  my  homa.  '*  AvoA 

While  these  matters  were  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  Kensington  household,  the  Austwicke  woods  were 
putting  on  their  full  autumnal  splendour,  and  the  little 
fairy,  whose  coming  had  drawn  into  a  tangle  the  fhdl 
thread  of  her  Aunt  Honor's  intentions,  was  enjoying 
their  sylvan  beauty  Uke  a  wood  nymph.  Thus  day  by 
day  passed,  and  found  the  lady  of  the  Chaoe  undecided 
as  to  her  course,  and  therefore  at  times  uncomfortable. 

A  state  of  doubt,  with  a  restless  conscience,  is  trying, 
yet  the  days  sped  fast  enough ;  for  what  lonely  life 
could  resist  the  charm  of  having  a  companion  who 
combined  all  that  was  winning  in  the  grace  of  child- 
hood with  all  that  was  fascinating  in  the  intelligence  of 
riper  years?  Whether  the  stately  Miss  Honoria  was 
won  to  the  woods  by  the  tittle  creature  whom  she  loved, 
and  gratified  by  allowing  her  to  send  presents  of  super- 
abundant game,  and  who  in  her  turn  tripped  daily  at 
her  aunt's  side,  uttering  in  the  sweetest  voice  the 
prettiest  fancies  abou^  the  country  sights  and  sounds, 
which  she  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  zest— so  that  it  was 
her  errand  to  see  the  tints  one  day,  or  to  watch  the  sun- 
set another,  or  to  gather  ferns  on  a  third— always  thft 
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staid  lady  of  forty-five  found  herself  allured  forth  by  the 
little  dryad.  And  at  evening,  when  the  logs  were  pat 
on  the  old-fashioned  hearths  that  no  modem  fire-grate 
in  any  room  in  the  old  Hall  had  been  permitted  to  dis- 
place, and  "  True,"  as  her  aunt  oaUed  her,  was  making 
the  lengthening  nighte  pleasant  with  her  bird-like 
warblings,  or  even  more  musical  poetic  readings,  time 
sped  on ;  and  the  northern  journey,  for  which  the  port- 
manteau had  been  packed,  was  more  distant  than  ever 
from  becoming  a  reality. 

Perhaps,  when  people  are  undecided  exaot^  as  to  what 
course  to  take,  they  are  glad  of  an  interruption  that 
postpones  the  necessity  for  action. 

To  resort  to  writing,  as  a  substitute  for  more  active 
effort,  had  more  than  once  occurred  to  Miss  Austwioke ; 
for  when  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  then  her  unful- 
filled promise  troubled  her,  and  every  night  saw  a 
resolution  formed  that  every  morning  dissipated. 

Several  times  had  Gertrude  asked  her  aunt  about  the 
uncle  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  whose  death 
seemed,  to  her  young  imagination,  so  sad. 

**  To  land  only  to  die !  To  come  home  only  to  find  a 
grave  I  *'  was  her  comment,  that  would  no  doubt  have 
been  enlarged  on,  but  her  fine  tact  told  her  it  was  dis- 
tasteful to  her  aunt.  However,  as  Qertrude  was  a  great 
letter-writer,  she  sent  pages  of  feelings  and  fancies  on 
the  subject  to  her  parents,  who,  if  they  read  her  epistles — 
which  is  doubtful— were  more  likely  to  be  amused  than 
affected;  certainly  Mrs.  Basil  made  no  pretence  to 
great  kindred  sympathies.  She  regulated  the  degree  of 
her  emotion  as  a  well-bred  person  shoiild,  and  resented, 
as  a  culpable  eccentricity.  Captain  Austwicke  coming 
unexpectedly  from  India.  Still,  neither  parent  checked 
"the  child,"  as  they  called  her,  for  writing  as  she  did. 
"  True  was  a  clever  creature,  and,  with  pen  or  tongue, 
would  have  her  say."  Moreover,  they  quite  approved 
her  having  gone  to  the  Chace.  Some  idea  that  Miss 
Austwicke  might  be  induced  to  ask  for  Gertrude  «a  jmt- 
mametteehBd  occurred  to  the  young  lad/s  mamma,  who 
was  far  more  interested  about  her  three  great  comely  boys 
than  her  tiny  daughter,  pretty  and  clever  as  she  was. 
All  the  love  that  Mrs.  Basil  had  ever  felt  for  her 
feminine  offspring  had  been  concentrated  on  a  sister, 
three  years  the  junior  of  Gertrude,  who  inherited  so 
completely  the  features  of  the  maternal  ancestry— was 
a  Dunoon  in  complexion,  growth,  high  cheek-bones 
included— that,  while  she  lived,  little  True  had  been 
quite  cast  into  the  shade.  But  the  mother's  idol  was 
broken,  while  as  yet  unblemished  by  the  infiuence  of 
favouritism.  A  baby  boy,  the  third  son,  came  soon 
after  to  soothe  the  mother ;  and  as  this,  the  yonngest, 
was  now  seven  years  dd,  Gertrude  had  a  certain  con- 
sideration, as  the  only  daughter  of  the  family,  none 
but  her  mother  retuning  any  unpleasant  recollections 
in  connection  with  the  child.  It  was  not  likely  Mrs. 
Basil  Austwicke  could  entirely  forget  that  the  autumn 
which  first  gave  little  Gertrude  to  her  arms  had  been  a 
time  of  such  danger  to  her  own  health  that  she  had 
been  obliged,  by  her  physician's  advice,  to  resort  to  a 


milder  climate,  and  had  wintered  in  Madeira,  taking  her 
eldest  boy  with  her,  and  leaving  her  baby,  Gertrude,  in 
the  charge  of  an  old  and  valued  Scottish  nurse — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  some  observers,  and  it  may  be  tho 
ohUd  herself,  attributed  a  certain  kind  of  indefinite  cold- 
ness felt,  rather  than  outwardly  shown,  between  daughter 
and  mother.  Nothing  would  have  shocked  Gertrude 
more  than  any  comment  on  this  coldness— she  shut  cot 
the  thought  from  her  mind;  but  the  very  effort  that  she 
made,  when  at  home  for  the  holidays,  to  win  her 
mother's  approval,  and  the  long,  enthusiastic  letters  she 
wrote  when  away  from  them,  differed  from  the  sweet, 
unconscious  trust  of  undoubting  filial  love. 

On  the  same  October  evening  that  Mr.  Hope  was 
pondering  the  future  with  apprehension  for  others  more 
than  himself,  the  echoes  of  Austwicke  Chaoe  were  re- 
sounding to  the  measured  tread  of  a  man  carrying  a 
pack.  He  was  a  thin,  bronzed,  elderly  man,  with  what 
is  commonly  called  a  "  wisened  fu)e."  His  scanty,  ash- 
coloured  hair,  flecked  with  grey,  that  blew  about  freely, 
was  the  only  thing  that  looked  free  about  that  counte- 
nance, for  his  features  were  all  pinched  together,  as  if 
to  economise  space;  and  the  puckered  skin  round  his 
mouth  and  eyes,  which  drew  them  up  to  the  smallest  com- 
pass, seemed  meant  to  impose  caution  in  the  one  case, 
and  to  increase  keenness  in  the  other ;  though,  as  the 
small,  peering  eyes  were  as  restless  as  they  were  furtive, 
and  Uie  man  had  a  habit  of  passing  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  lips  when  he  was  speaking,  it  was  not  easy  to 
get  a  view  of  these  features.  The  voice,  like  the  man's 
skin,  was  dry  and  hard ;  and  from  his  brown  leggings 
and  rusty  fustian  garb  to  the  summit  of  his  wrinkled 
forehead,  the  words  that  best  indicated  his  look  were 
those  by  which  he  was  often  called,  ''Old  Leathery." 

As  this  personage  came  down  the  wooded  glade  that  led 
to  the  open  Chace,  he  saw  before  him  two  ladies— the  elder 
sauntering  leisurely,  the  younger  flitting  about  among 
the  heathery  knolls,  and,  making  little  runs  and  circuits, 
tripping  back  again,  with  head  aside  like  a  bird.  The 
man  stepped  behind  a  large  tree,  put  down  his  pack,  and 
laying  the  back  of  one  hand  across  his  screwed-up  mouth, 
arched  the  other  over  his  sharp  eyes,  and  scanned  them 
unobserved.  He  Ungered  awhile  as  the  ladies,  whom  our 
readers  recognise  for  Miss  Austwicke  and  little  True, 
quickened  their  pace  homeward.  They  walked  so  com- 
pletely along  the  setting  sunbeams*  track,  that  he  could 
trace  their  figures  darkly  flecking  the  brightness  until 
they  entered  the  grounds  of  the  Hall ;  and  then,  shoulder- 
ing his  pack,  he  started  off  at  a  quick  pace  by  a  short 
cut,  and  went  to  the  back  entrance  round  by  the  stables, 
and  thence  across  a  yard  to  the  door  of  the  servants' 
halL 

A  believer  in  the  Eastern  superstition  of  the  Evil  Eye, 
might  have  been  pardoned  for  a  feeling  of  fear,  if  he 
had  seen  this  man's  stealthy  approach,  his  wily  glance 
all  around,  and  then  the  gathering  up  of  his  puckered 
visage  into  an  obsequious  leer,  as  he  softly  lifted  the 
latch.  What  but  evil  could  such  a  visitor  bring  ? 
{To  be  eotUinued), 
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THE     EDITOR'S     EASY     CHAIR. 


IN  a  former  impression  we  reviewed  the  temperance 
tale  which  carried  the  first  prize  of  the  two  offered 
by  the  "  Scottish  Temperance  League."  We  have  now 
space  to  notice  the  one  that  gained  the  second  prize, 
which  is  no  less  worthy  of  mention  than  its  principal. 

The  second  prize  tale*  is,  of  course,  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  former ;  nevertheless  it  is  worthy  of  name  and 
favour.  There  are,  indeed,  some  good  points  in  this 
story  that  we  fail  to  find  in  the  other.  Our  author  keeps 
clear  of  the  ordinary  track  of  temperance  tales,  and  in 
place  of  those  set  dialogues  that  delight  few  and  disgust 
many,  gives  his  readers  an  abundance  of  interesting 
incident,  all  bearyig  more  or  less,  it  is  true,  upon  the 
main  point,  but  so  artistically  worked  as  to  chiirm  the 
fkvourable  and  disarm  the  prejudiced.  We  close  our 
notice  with  a  characteristic  paragraph,  descriptive  of  the 
return  home  from  the  Crimea  of  the  heir  of  Dunvarlioh : 

The  arrival  of  the  train,  and  the  apparition  of  Fobbles* 
head  at  one  of  the  windows,  indicating  that  the  captain 
had  come,  was  the  signal  for  a  loud  and  prolonged  cheer. 
The  appearance  of  Gilbert  himself,  when  he  stepped  out 
upon  the  platform,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  called  forth  a 
fresh  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  cries  of  "Tliree  cheers  for 
Captawn  Maodonald  —  huirnh ! "  —  "  Balaclava  1 "  —  "  The 
Light  Brigade! " — "Again ! **  elicited  cheer  after  cheer,  as 
Gilbert,  who  was  quite  unprepared  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion, made  his  way  to  the  carriage,  passing  a  cordial  word 
with  each  of  the  friends  who  had  passed  to  the  front  to 
grasp  his  hand  as  he  passed.  The  old  baronet  heard  the 
cheers,  and  a  flush  of  pride  came  into  his  face.  Bending 
forwani  in  the  carriage,  with  his  shade  over  his  eyes,  he 
could  not  at  first  distinguish  his  son;  but  when  Gilbert 
reached  the  carriage  door,  the  old  man  grasped  his  hand 
—  the  left  hand,  the  only  one  Gilbert  could  now  give— 
and  wringing  it  with  un^>eakable  joy  and  pride,  he  said, 
in  a  broken  voice,  "  Welcome  home,  my  brave  boy—wel- 
come home !     God  bless  you ! " 

An  important  and  valuable  addition  has  been  made 
to  oar  theological  literature  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit.t  The  author  enters 
into  a  minute  and  elaborate  inveetigation  of  all  that  we 
can  learn  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This  volume 
has  that  happy  combination  of  logic  and  eloquence  which 
is  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  theological  works. 

On  reading  on  the  back  of  a  handsomely-bound  and 
toned-paper  printed  volume  of  poemsj  the  title,  "  A 
Quarter  of  a  Century,"  we  looked  to  find  that  title,  or 
something  bearing  reference  to  it,  in  the  contents,  but 
in  vsun ;  until,  turning  to  the  dedication,  we  find  that  the 
volume  is  inscribed  to  a  friend  whom  the  writer  has  known 
twenty-five  years  !  Thus  much  for  the  title ;  and  now 
to  the  contents.    What  opinion  one  may  form  of  Mr. 

•  ^'DunTSxlich;  or,  Roand  About  the  Bash.'*  By  David  MacRae, 
Author  of  *' George  Harrington,"  Ac  Glasgow:  Scottish  Tem- 
perancQ  Leagaa    London :  Heolston  and  Wright,  and  W.  Tweedie. 

t  "The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Si^lrit."  By  James 
Morgan,  D.D.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  CUrk. 

t  *'A  Quarter  of  a  Century."  By  H.  W.  Fricker.  London: 
Effingham  WilAon. 


Fricker*s  poetry  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  what  piece 
he  may  first  read.  The  writer's  efforts  are  very  unequal. 
A  few  of  the  poems  are  tolerably  good,  but  the  majority 
are  of  doubtful  quality.  Mr.  Fricker  ^oib  many  poems 
in  his  regardless  use,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  abase,  of 
the  commonest  English.  For  instance,  a  ship  is  launched 
on  a  promising  voyage, 

''  But  fortune's  frown  had  order'd  ether, 

For,  stealing  in  her  wake,  there  pass'd 
A  schooner  from  the  shore,  to  smother ! 

A  shadow  that  haimted  but  to  blast" 

Mr.  Fricker  must  have  been  in  woafol  want  of  a  rhjnne 
to  "other,"  or,  we  will  do  him  the  credit  to  believe,  be 
would  never  have  introduced  the  breath-stopping  prooeas. 
All  this  would  lead  one  to  think  Mr.  Fricker  inoapable 
of  any  good  thing.  But  there  are  a  few  pretty  touches 
here  and  there,  and  many  good  ideas  murdered  by  haul 
expression.  We  would  advise  Mr.  Fricker  in  future  to 
get  up  his  verse  as  carefUUy  as  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson 
has  got  up  the  volume,  which  presents  a  moet  imposing 
appearance. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  welcome  a  new  volame  of  poems 
from  our  postman-poet.*  His  ballads  and  songs  have  now 
become  universally  popular,  alike  charming  the  ears 
and  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  We 
would,  however,  advise  Mr.  Capem  to  be  his  own  type 
and  pattern,  and  leave  those  to  follow  Tennyson,  Kings- 
ley,  or  Hogg,  w1io  have  no  individuality  of  their  own. 
Let  him  be  true  to  his  own  text,  as  laid  down  in  the 
following  verse,  and  he  will  do  well  and  wisely:—  * 
"  True  to  my  instinct,  both  in  woe  and  mirth, ' 

Pve  followed  Nature,  learning  her  sweet  art — 
Finding  more  sweets  than  bitters  on  the  earth. 

And  made  the  fancy  handmaid  of  the  heart.** 

A  portion  of  the  present  volume  is  entitled  "  Willow 
Leaves,**  being  poems  referring  to,  or  composed  espe- 
cially upon,  the  death  of  a  dearly-loved  child.  Our  poet 
has  felt  "  the  thorn  that  stirs  the  sweetest  note  ftrom  out 
the  breast  of  nightingale,"  and  to  this  we  owe  some  of 
the  best  poems  in  the  volume.  That  one  of  the  "  Weep- 
ing Eobin*"  particularly  took  our  fiemcy.  In  conclusion, 
we  think  that  many  of  these  "  Wayside  Warbles,"  will 
increase  the  popularity  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Devon. 

An  attractive  little  book  is  now  before  us,  on  the 
every-day  life  of  children  in  India,  made  into  a  pleasing 
tale  for  the  young,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  read  it 
with  delight  -.f  and  another  interesting  volume  that  all 
will  peruse  with  pleasure,  inculcaUng,  by  means  of  an 
allegorical  tale,  the  grand  principle  of  sharing  alike  with 
others  the  joys,  toils,  and  troubles  of  life  {  Both 
volumes  are  tastefully  got  up. 

•  "  Wayside  Warblea.'»  By  Edward  Capern,  Rural  Postman  of 
Bidefordf  Devon.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

t  "Childhood  In  India;  or,  English  Children  in  the  East.  A. 
NtrraUve  for  the  Yoong,  Fonnded  on  Fact."  London :  Jacksoti, 
Walford,  and  Hodder. 

t  '* Share  and  Share  Alike;  or.  The  Great  Principle."  By  Mrs. 
Ellis,  Author  of  "  The  Women  of  England,"  &e.  London :  Jacksoa 
Walford,  and  Hodder. 
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ENGLAND'S      BLACK      BISHOP. 

BY  THE  REV.   W.    PAKENHAM   WALSF,   M.A. 


ABOUT  fort}'  years  ago,  a  small  but  interesting 
group  might  have  been  seen  in  the  room  of  a 
pious  missionary  schoolmaster,  at  Freetown,  on 
the    western  coast  of  Africa.     It  consisted  of  the 


VOL.   I. 


English  schoolmaster  and  his  wife,  a  little  negro 
boy,  named  Adjai,  and  a  little  negio  girl,  Asaiio, 
whom  they  were  instructing  in  useful  kno\Nlo(3i:o 
and  Christian  principles.    There  was  nolhino:  Tciy 
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remarkable,  to  outward  observation,  either  in  the 
persons  themselves  or  in  their  employment.  Similar 
scenes  might  have  been  witnessed  at  different  sta- 
tions on  that  unhealthy  coast.  The  children  had 
lately  been  taken  from  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship, 
and,  like  many  others,  had  been  placed  under  the 
missionaries'  care.  The  good  missionary  school- 
master and  his  wife  were  pursuing  their  unosten- 
tatious but  devoted  work,  dreaming  of  nothing  but 
the  spiritual  and  meiital  culture  of  the  little  ones, 
and  looking  for  no  earthly  recompense  for  the 
same. 

Gould  any  one  have  told  Mr.  Weeks  that  he 
himself  was  to  bent  bishop  of  the  Church,  in  the 
very  spot  where  he  was  tiien  teachings  and  that 
little  A^jai  was  to  be  the  first  black  bishop  that 
had  been  seen  in  Africa  for  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  it  would  have  appealed  to  him  as  an 
idle  tale.  Nor  would  Mrs.  Weeks  have  been  less 
surprised  if  she  had  been  told  that  she  would  live, 
not  only  to  see  her  little  pupil,  Asano,  married  to  the 
negro  boy,  but  to  be  present  along  with  her  in  the 
primatial  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  when,  under  his 
new  name  of  the  Bight  Rev.  Samuel  Adjai  Crow- 
ther,  D.D.,  he  should  be  solemnly  consecrated  as 
England's  Missionary  Bishop  for  the  banks  of  the 
Niger. 

This  sequel  to  the  slave  boy's  history  will  appear 
all  the  more  remarkable  if  we  go  back  a  little  to 
the  story  of  his  earlier  life.  It  was  on  a  bright 
morning  in  the  year  1821,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Oshugun,  a  town  about  100  miles  inland  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  who  were  constantly  engaged  in 
capturing  and  selling  slaves.  After  a  few  hours' 
resistance  the  town  was  captured,  and  set  on  fire. 
Adjai's  father  had  seized  his  bow  and  arrows  at 
the  first  alarm,  and  hastened  to  the  conflict;  for 
an  instant  he  rushes  back  to  urge  his  fiunily 
to  flee;  he  then  leaves  them,  never  to  return 
to  them  again.  Escape  was  impossible.  Adjai, 
then  eleven  years  of  age,  together  with  his  mother, 
her  two  little  daughters,  and  a  niece,  were  soon 
captured,  bound  together,  and  driven  lik^  cattle 
imder  a  burning  sun. 

The  parting  soon  came :  Adjai  and  one  of  his 
sisters  were  allotted  to  the  priacipal  chief;  his 
mother  and  the  other  sister  were  declared  the 
property  of  the  victors ;  and  thus,  with  tears  and 
bitter  anguish,  the  little  fieimily  were  divided  from 
each  other. 

Before  the  sun  was  down  the  negro  boy  was 
bartered  for  a  horse;  but  the  latter  not  giving  satis- 
faction, he  was  given  back  again  to  his  former 
owner,  and,  by  a  merciful  Providence,  was  brought 
for  a  few  months  into  contact  with  his  mother  and 
baby-sister.  But  even  this  mitigated  happiness 
was  not  to  last.  He  was  sent  one  evening,  under 
the  pretence  of  receiving  money,  to  a  neighbouring 


house,  and  found  himself  amongst  a  number  of 
fettered  captives,  who  were  hurried  next  momir.^ 
to  a  slave  market,  and  there  he  was  sold  to  a 
Mahometan  mistress. 

Whilst  in  her  emplojnoient  he  was  under  con- 
stant and  not  ungroimded  apprehensions  of  being 
sold  to  the  Portuguese  traders  for  tobacco.  This  fear 
preyed  so  deeply  on  his  mind  that  he  sank  into 
wretched  health,  and  resolved  to  end  his  misery  by- 
suicide.  On  several  successive  nights  he  thought  to 
strangle  himself  with  his  belt,  but  a  merciful  God, 
who  intended  him  for  better  things,  so  ordered  it 
that  he  had  not  strength  to  accomplie^  his  design. 

His  mistress,  observing  his  &Uing  health,  and 
fearingto  be  a  loser  by  his  death,  resolved  to  barter 
him  for  some  rum  and  tobacco,  and  oonsequentiy 
Adjai  was  handed  over  to  new  owners.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  canoe  into 
the  great  waters,  which  he  was  told  he  was  to  pass 
before  he  came  to  the  Popo  coimtry.  Here  again 
his  design  was  graciously  frustrated ;  he  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  unusual  sight  of  the  wide  lagoon 
which  he  had  to  cross  that  he  became  stiff  witk 
terror,  and  had  to  be  carried  into  the  canoe. 

Arrived  at  Lagos,  he  first  saw  the  dreaded  white 
men  to  whom  he  was  to  be  sold,  and  shrank  with 
instinctive  trembling  from  the  touch  of  his  new 
master,  who  felt  him  and  examined  him  from  head 
to  foot.  Cruel  and  barbarous  was  the  treatment 
which  he  and  his  companions  suffered  for  four 
months  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Iron  fetters 
were  placed  about  their  necks,  and  a  long  chain 
passed  through  them,  by  which  they  were  dragged 
from  place  to  place,  and  by  reason  of  which  they 
could  scarcely  sleep.  At  length,  in  the  darkness 
and  stillness  of  the  night,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  of  these  miserable  captives  were  marched  to 
the  beach,  and  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship,  where,  in  sickness  and  hunger,  they  spent  the 
following  day  and  night. 

With  the  succeeding  day  their  deliverance  camo. 
Two  English  cruisers,  which  were  employed  in  tho 
work  of  putting  down  the  horrid  traffic  on  tho 
coast,  attacked  and  captured  the  slaver.  Adjai, 
and  five  of  his  younger  companions,  kept  cloeo 
together,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  together  the  same 
fate,  but  dreading,  from  the  accounts  which  had 
been  falsely  given  them  by  the  Portuguese,  that 
their  new  masters  would  kiU  and  devour  them.  Wo 
have  heard  Bishop  Oowther  say  that  when  they 
were  brought  on  board  the  British  man-of-war 
they  were  terrified  by  seeing  a  heap  of  cannon-shot, 
which  they  imagined  to  be  a  pile  of  negroes'  heads, 
as  well  as  by  some  pieces  of  pork,  which  they  thought 
to  be  the  remnants  of  a  cannibal  feast.  Their  fears, 
however,  were  greatly  modified  by  discovering  that 
the  skuUs  were  made  of  iron,  and  that  the  flosh 
belonged  to  some  animal  that  had  a  cloven  foot ; 
and  the  kindness  of  the  sailors,  who  supplied  them 
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-with  food  and  clothing,  soon  banished  all  suspi- 
•cions,  and  made  them  feel  that  they  had  fallen  into 
friendly  han!ds. 

It  was  soon  afber  this  that  Adjai  and  Asano,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  were  <^mmitted,  with 
many  others,  to  the  caie  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weeks, 
who  took  them  to  the  mission  sehool,  and  placed 
them  nnder  a  black  monitor.  Adjoi  displayed,  from 
Ihe  outset  of  his  emancipated  life,  great  industry 
•«and  intelligence.  Not  content  with  two  hours* 
teaching  daily  in  tbe  school,  he  begged  a  halfpenny 
from  some  of  his  countrymen,  purchased  an  alphabet 
«ard,  and  engaged  one  of  the  school  children  as  his 
teacher.  In  three  days  he  had  learned  the  alphabet 
-pretty  well,  in  six  months  was  able  to  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  had  showed  such  a  desire  for  im- 
proTement  that  he  attracted  the  special  notice  of 
the  missionary  and  his  wife. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  his  history  we  introduced 
bim  to  our  readers  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper* 
Three  years  of  kind  and  faithful  teaching  were 
more  than  rewarded  by  bringing  A^'ai  to  renounce 
heathenism,  and  to  embrace  with  all  his  heart  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  He  was  consequently 
"baptised  on  the  11th  December,  1825,  and  received 
the  name  of  Samuel  Crowther,  after  a  well-known 
;and  excellent  English  clergyman. 

After  Tisiting  England  in  1826,  he  returned  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  became  the  first  student  in  the 
IPourah  Bay  Institution,  which  was  founded  in 
<order  to  prepare  pious  Africans  for  the  work  of 
•evangelising  their  countrymen.  In  1829  he  mar- 
lied  Asano,  and  for  several  years  was  the  devoted 
schoolmaster  of  Begent's  Town,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  former  teacher,  who  was  now 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Weeks. 

In  1841  Mr.  Crowther  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany the  first  Niger  expedition.  It  will  be  remem- 
T>ored  how  disastrous  that  mission  proved  to  the 
lives  of  the  party  engaged  in  it ;  still  it  was  not 
without  its  froiit.  Mr.  Crowther  was  spared,  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Lord's  work  in 
that  region.  For  this  purpose  he  came  over  to 
England,  became  a  student  in  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary College  in  Islington,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  be  a  missionary  in  Abbeo- 
kuta.  Many  providential  circumstances  led  to  the 
selection  of  that  place  as  a  missionary  station,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1843,  he  reached  the  coast 
of  Africa,  "crowned  a  minister,"  as  his  country- 
men expressed  it,  and  preached  for  the  first  time 
the  word  of  life  to  his  black  brethren. 

Delayed  at  Badagery  for  a  year  and  a  half  by 
unforeseen  events,  he  preached  constantly  imder  the 
shade  of  a  wide-spreading  tree,  and  laid  there  the 
foundation  of  a  new  mission.  Arriving,  at  length, 
at  Abbeokuta,  what  was  his  joy  to  find  himself 
restored  to  his  mother  and  relatives,  after  five-and- 


twenty  years'  absence ;  and  his  still  greater  joy  to 
be  the  means  of  subsequently  admitting  them  into 
the  Christian  church. 

We  must  pass  over  his  triaUi  and  successes  at 
Abbeokuta,  over  his  labours  as  a  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Prayer  Book  into  several  languages 
of  Africa,  over  his  third  visit  to  England,  and  his 
interesting  interview  with  our  gracious  Queen. 
We  must  also  omit  to  detail  the  four  subsequent 
and  successful  expeditions  up  the  river  Niger  in 
which  he  took  part,  and  in  each  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  new  missionary  settlements. 

Successive  bishops  from  England  had  been 
quickly  cut  down  by  disease  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  especially  by  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  A  chief  pastor  was  required  to 
consolidate  and  superintend  the  work  which  had 
been  so  happily  commenced.  Every  eye  was  di- 
rected to  Samuel  Crowther ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1864,  with  the  prayers  and  concurrence  of 
all,  and  under  the  Queen's  licence,  he  was  conse- 
crated in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  as  the  first 
negro  Bishop  of  the  Niger.  The  Dniversity  of 
Oxford  had  already  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  it  was  a  touchin;»: 
sight  to  see  mingling  amongst  some  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  in  the  land,  who  had  come  to  witness 
the  solemn  ceremony,  several  of  his  African  coun- 
trymen, and  that  kind  missionary's  wife,  who 
had  given  him  his  earliest  lessons  in  religion, 
and  whose  sainted  husband  had  been  some  years 
before  called  away  from  his  earthly  see  to  his 
heavenly  crown. 

Bishop  Crowther  was  soon  at  his  field  of  labour. 
He  left  England  on  the  24th  of  June,  1864,  and 
reached  Sierra  Leone  on  the  10th  of  August.  The 
reception  that  there  awaited  him  was  overwhelming 
Black  men  and  white  thronged  the  quay  to  meet 
and  greet  England's  first  black  bishop.  On  the  23rd 
he  reached  Lagos,  the  scene  of  his  former  slavery, 
and  immediately  proceeded  up  the  Niger  by  the 
Investigator,  In  six  weeks  he  had  completed  a 
visitation  tour  of  all  the  missionary  settlements  on 
the  river,  held  his  first  ordination  at  Onitsku,  con- 
firmed such  as  were  ready  for  the  ordinance,  had 
interviews  with  remarkable  native  kings  and  chiefs 
along  the  river,  and  obtained  their  sanction  and 
assistance  for  forming  new  stations,  and  thus  con- 
solidated and  extended  Christ's  kingdom  in  his 
native  land. 

Let  every  heart  breathe  a  prayer  for  Bishop 
Crowther's  welfare  and  success,  and  beseech  GoO 
that  this  may  be  but  the  beginning  of  still  brighter 
days  for  Africa,  when  (as  in  the  days  of  Cyprian 
and  his  black  bishops)  there  may  be  native  churches, 
preached  to  by  native  pastors,  and  governed  by 
native  bishops,  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the  other. 
Is  there  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  P 
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I OATEMBEE  is  not  very  far  off,  and 
i^^ji  then  come  the  fogs.  Now,  I  have 
V-  £k  ^®^^  lately  in  a  certain  review  that 
iUf>  ^og8  are  famous  things.  In  a  theo- 
logical sense,  we  have  certainly  had 
plenty  of  them  lately,  and  some  people 
I  admit,  seem  very  fond  of  that  sort  of 
,  but  I  have  not  found  many  to  endorse 
the  review  notion,  that  fogs  are  good,  and 
that  the  air  of  mystery  they  throw  about  the 
streets  and  houses  has  a  glory  in  it.  In  fact,  most 
people  would  be  candid  enough  to  say  that  they 
detested  fogs ;  and  if  you  searched  deeply  enough 
for  the  reason,  it  would  be  found,  I  think,  mainly 
in  the  answer :  Do  they  nearly  choke  you  ?  No;  but 
they  dreadfully  depress  me. 

Certain,  indeed,  it  is  that  sunshine  and  sweet 
air  have  a  wonderfully  exhilarating  effect  on 
the  constitution.  It  must  feel  most  amazingly 
melancholy  to  live  in  the  lower  rooms  of  London, 
where  aU  you  can  see  of  the  outside  world  is  the 
boots  of  the  passers-by.  If  you  live  in  a  house 
that  has  a  good  bold  landscape  in  front  of  it,  a 
cheerful  main  road  close  by  it>  a  clear,  bracing 
air  sweeping  through  it,  and  a  minimum  of  mist 
and  muddy  fog  surrounding  it,  then  you  are 
all  the  more  likely  to  preserve  freedom  from 
depression. 

It  is  astonishing  how  differently  constituted 
human  beings  are  in  a  physical  sense.  Some 
are  like  a  loosely-strung  ^olian  harp,  the  faintest 
breeze  affects  them  at  once— not  always,  however, 
producing  the  sweetest  music,  often  it  is  a  very 
gi-umbling  air  indeed.  Some  are  like  strongly- 
strung  harps,  which  need  the  sweep  of  a  good  bold 
touch  before  they  vibrate  at  all. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  depression  which  is 
purely  physical,  and  comes  from  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  it  is 
an  inheritance  to  be  pitied,  and  not  a  fault  to  be 
blamed;  in  others  it  is  self -produced,  and  is  a 
penalty  rather  than  a  heritage.  The  subjects  of 
depression  are  very  often  the  subjects  of  a  cor- 
responding exaltation,  and  when  they  tell  you  that 
they  feel  **  very  low,"  you  must  remember  that  pro- 
bably they  have  felt  before  **  very  high ;  "  and  so, 
according  to  the  law  of  compensation,  they  cannot 
cat  their  cake  and  have  it ;  they  cannot  largely  use 
up  nervous  force  on  Monday,  and  expect  to  find  it 
as  vigorous  as  before  on  Tuesday. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  mind  is  looked 
at  as  the  cause  instead  of  the  body.  People 
Bay  tlioy  are  low  spiiited,  when,  in  fact,  they 
aro  weak  in  quite    another  way.     Elijah^  after  ' 


receiving  Jezebel's  message,  toiled  hard  the  wlio^o 
day,  and  then  sat  down  under  a  juniper- tree 
faint,  travel- worn,  and  hungry.  Then  it  was 
that  he  altogether  gave  way,  and  he  requesteci 
that  he  might  die.  **It  is  enough;  now,  O 
Lord,  take  away  my  life."  Most  assuredly,  the 
physical  nature  was  casting  its  dark  clouds  over 
the  mind  of  the  man.  In  cases  where  you  can  seo 
that  the  whole  physical  man  is  debilitated  and  dis- 
ordered by  close  confinement  and  overwork,  tho 
mind  itself  does  begin  to  suffer  too ;  the  man  be- 
comes morbid  and  dull;  takes  gloomy  views  of 
himself  and  the  world.  You  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  what  he  wants  is  not  an  antidote  to 
trouble,  but  an  antibilious  pill.  I  incline,  however, 
to  think  that  if  you  get  him  a  change,  give  him  a 
little  breath  of  Go^'a  sweet  air,  and  God's  bright 
sunshine,  and  God's  fragrant  sea-shore,  you  will 
have  given  a  death-blow  to  a  great  deal  of  his 
depression. 

Strong  physical  constitutions  there  are  amongst 
us  who  don't  mind  "  east  winds  "  or  "  brown  fogs," 
and  they  are  sometimes  inconsiderate  enough  to 
pooh-pooh  the  trials  pf  their  brethren.  We  would 
have  them  thankful  rather  than  critical ;  for 
evidently  there  are  **iUs  which  flesh  is  heir  to,'* 
where  they  have  not  been  put  down  in  the  will.  De- 
pression, tiien,  is  frequently  associated  with  physical 
causes.  But  is  this  all?  Certainly  not!  There 
are  mental  and  spiritual  depressions,  concerning 
which  I  have  yet  a  word  to  say.  But  bear  in  mind 
this— equability  of  mind  comes,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  equability  of  conduct.  A  dinner  party  is  a 
very  cheerful  thing,  and  cracking  walnuts  is  a  very 
cheerful  sound ;  but  debt  is  a  dreadfully  depressing^ 
thing.  Therefore,  though  Mrs.  Glasse  says,  First 
catch  your  hare,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  failing  that. 
First  pay  for  it.  Depend  upon  it,  the  man  who  has 
sleepless  nights  will  not  have  lively  days,  and  a 
debtor's  pillow  is  like  a  Buckinghamshire  lace  one, 
with  all  the  pins  point  upwards. 

Industry,  cleanliness,  and  conscientiousness  do 
a  great  deal  to  destroy  depression;  whilst  late  hours 
and  lazy  habits  do  very  much  to  promote  it. 

I  am  not  about  to  ignore  religious  depression. 
**  My  soul  is  cast  down  witliin  me"  is  a  sentiment 
we  have  all  at  times  spoken.  A  revelation  of 
human  sinfulness  to  the  soul  of  man  must  produce 
the  deepest  depression  within ;  but  where  there  is 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — where  there  is  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  life— it  is  wrong  and  useless 
to  b®  depressed  about  forgiven  sins.  Imagine 
David  always  thinking  of  his  adultery;  or  Saul 
l^ixys  pondering  the  fact  that  he  had  consented  to 
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Stephen's  death.  When  could  they  eyer  have 
reposed  in  God  or  rejoiced  in  the  Saviour  ?  And 
-when  Christ  has  cast  our  sins  into  the  sea  of  for- 
getfulness,  we,  too,  may  forget  the  things  which  are 
behind,  whilst  we  press  forward  to  those  which  are 
before. 

Concerning  all  mental  and  spiritual  distress,  we 
mark  again  and  again  in  the  gospels  the  Saviour's 
exquisite  sensibility  to  human  suffering — "Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled."  Yes ;  the  Good  Shepherd 
came  to  save  us  firom  sorrow,  as  well  as  to  save  us 
from  sin.' 

This  is  most  notable  when  our  hearts  are 
riven  with  grief  concerning  the  distant  and  the 
•dead — when  we  are  depressed  concerning  those 
which  are  asleep;  for  he  reminds  us  that  *'them 
also  will  God  bring  with  him."  The  thought  that 
there  are  joyful  reunions  and  recognitions  in  the 
world  to  come  will  often  soothe  our  sorrow,  and 
inspire  a  glad  expectation  of  entrance  into  heaven. 

Some  spiritual  depression  there  may  and  ought 
to  be.  Where,  for  instance,  men  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound,  and  beneath  the  garment 
of  a  Christian  profession  hide  the  serpent  folds  of 
a  besetting  sin.  It  speaks  well  for  the  retributive 
laws  of  God,  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  peace  of  the 
righteous  with  the  practice  of  tiie  wicked. 

And  now  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  depres- 
sion may  become  a  habit.  Like  melancholy,  it  may 
mark  you  for  its  own ;  and  then  it  is  not  only  a 
personal  burthen,  but  is  a  heavy  weight  on  others. 
We  ought  all  to  strive  for  the  general  gladness. 
Of  all  the  beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  seen, 
none  can  surpass  those  where  the  broken-hearted 
and  bereaved  have  endeavoured  to  brighten  the 
paths  of  others :  they  have  resolved  that  the  black 
cloud  in  their  own  heart  shall  not  darken  the 
little  world  of  childhood,  or  the  wider  world  of 
human  association  and  enterprise. 

Concerning  states  of  religious  depression,  I  know 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  always  to  discover  their 
<»rU8e.  We  all  remember  one  who  said,  **  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  me  ?"  and  we  know  what  his  remedy 
was :  "Hope  thou  in  God :  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my 
God  " — a  most  perfect  prescription  for  us  aU :  the 
thought  that  it  will  aU  pass  away;  that  the  Qod 
we  hope  in  is  a  God  who  desireth  not  the  sorrow 
of  the  saint,  any  more  than  he  does  the  death  of 
the  sinner. 

Considerations  like  these  are  enough  to  make  us 
feel,  in  our  hours  of  depression,  **  K  I  say,  Surely 
the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night  shall 
be  light  about  me."  It  is  not  an  unrelieved  de- 
pression; through  the  dark  cloud  will  presently 
come  the  bright  and  shining  light  of  the  Divine 
favour  and  love. 


And  now  turning  for  a  moment  to  special  cases 
of  depression.  Can  you  not  imagine  that  the 
queries  of  a  *cute  doctor,  conscientiously  answered, 
would  often  explain  the  case,  so  that  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  would  be  perfect  ?  What  time  did  you 
go  to  bed?  Twelve.  And  get  up  ?  Ten.  Sup?  Yes. 
Heartily?  Yes.  Breakfast?  Yes.  Heartily?  No 
— only  two  eggs  and  some  ham.  Been  walking  ? 
No.  Been  reading?  Yes.  What?  Dr.Winslow's 
book  on  "  Incipient  Insanity."  Oh,  well ;  you  feel 
depressed  ?  Very.  Any  sensible  doctor  would  say, 
And  I  should  think  so  I  But  our  £riend,  who 
has  an  amiable  weakness  for  guineas — ^there  are 
six  small  descendants  of  the  house  of  "  Bolus'' — 
he  simply  prescribes  a  cooling  draught,  and  call 
again  to-morrow.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that, 
having  a  kind  heart,  he  assures  our  friend  that  his 
disease  is  not  "  cerebral,"  but  of  quite  another 
character. 

As  the  light,  new  Hansom  carnage  bowls  up  to 
the  "Poplars,"  he  probably  discovers  another  case 
of  depression.  He  finds  it  greatly  connected  with 
something  on  the  mind  and  something  on  the  diges- 
tion— ^the  former  resulting  from  too  great  a  strain  in 
keeping  up  appearances,  and  the  latter  from  eating 
cucumbers.  He  is  too  polite  to  surmise  it  is  debt, 
so  he  taps  his  snuff-box,  and  tells  a  pleasant  tale,  as 
doctors  of  yesterday  used  to  do.  Yes,  ifs  the 
cucumber,  he  says.  You  remember  Abemethy's 
prescription  ?  No  ?  Well,  it's  the  best.  Carefully 
peel  and  slice  it,  put  oil  first,  pepper  next,  and 
vinegar  last;  then,  when  perfectly  well  mixed, 
spread  it  in  a  dish,  and  shoot  it  on  the  fire.  Yes,  a 
cooling  draught,  and  caU  again  to-morrow. 

Seriously,  reader  ;  early  rising,  healthy  bathing, 
cheerful  talking,  honest  working,  an  earnest 
determination  not  to  live  above  our  means,  never 
to  indulge  in  indigestibles,  accompanied  by  a 
thoughtful,  devout  resolve  to  follow  out  the  dic- 
tates and  duties  of  the  divine  life— these  consti- 
tute the  best  prescription  against  every  form  of 
depression,  save  that  which  comes  from  mental 
disease. 

In  presence  of  a  mystery  so  great  as  that,  we  bow 
wito  profoundest  silence.  We  are  dumb  and  open 
not  our  mouth,  because  God  does  it ;  because  wo 
now  know  in  part,  and  must  await  the  revelations 
of  eternity  before  we  know  as  we  are  known.  We 
would  not  only,  in  the  immortal  language  of  Burke, 
remember  the  forgotten,  but  never  forget  to  pray 
for  the  downcast  and  depressed. 

And  now  let  us  remember  we  shall  all  probably 
have  our  fi^s  of  depression.  For  the  moment  we 
shall  say,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ? "  but 
we  shall  be  wise  and  Christian  enough  ever  to 
look  at  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  to  remember 
the  words,  "  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  Cometh  in  the  morning." 
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DC  TWO  PAKTS.— PAET  I, 


T  was  on  a  bright  autumn,  in  one  of 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  that 
I  and  a  party  of  three  or  four  of  my 
bachelor  friends  were  inyited  to 
take  a  few  weeks'  shooting  at  Lord 
Gastelneau's  hospitable  country 
house  in  the  north-west  of  England.  Lord  Oaatel- 
iioau,  though  not  yet  at  his  country  seat,  had 
aiTanged  to  meet  us  there  on  the  evening  of  our 
anival,  and  meantime  had  sent  down  ample  orders 
to  his  steward  and  gamekeepers. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we 
intended  to  reach  Oastelnoau,  and  we  were  only 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  place,  having  passed 
the  night  in  one  of  those  roomy  wayside  inns,  once 
so  comfortable  and  now  so  old-fashioned,  and  I  was 
leaning  out  of  the  window  and  speculating  when 
the  chaise  would  be  brought  round,  when  my  chief 
companion.  Mason,  entered  the  room.  I  saw  at 
once  by  his  face  that  he  had  some  vexatious  tidings, 
and  so  it  proved. 

« I  doubt  if  we  shall  find  Castelneau  there  when 
wo  arrive,"  he  said,  discontentedly.  "  His  cousin. 
Sir  Jasper  Bivers,  has  been  killed ;  or  if  not  already 
dead,  he  is  dying — ^run  through  in  a  duel,  not  fSar 
from  here.  It  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  it 
seems,  and  if  he  dies,  it  will  stop  our  chance  of 
sport  at  Castelneau  for  this  year  at  leasi** 

Now  this  may  seem  a  very  unfeeling  way  to  talk 
about  another  man's  life  or  death,  but  the  fact  was 
that  Sir  Jasper  Eivers,  though  personally  unknown 
to  us,  was  known  by  report  to  be  a  man  of  feushion ; 
a  very  great  scamp— as  men  of  fashion  in  those 
times  so  frequently  were— following,  as  &r  as  his 
means  would  permit,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  *'Eirst 
Gentleman  of  Europe,"  as  the  Prince  Eegent  was 
called.  If  all  I  had  heard  of  him  was  true,  he  had 
deserved  his  present  fate  a  score  of  times  before. 
I  said  something  to  that  effect,  and  added  that 
Lord  Castelneau  would  probably  be  much  of  the 
same  opinion;  but  Mason  shook  his  head. 

"  If  that  were  all,  Hillyard,  you  might  be  right; 
but  there  is  a  suspicion  of  foul  play.  He  was  set 
upon — ^no  seconds,  no  fair  challenge,  and  only  one 
friend  near,  by  accident.  It  was  after  a  volunteer 
review,  and,  unfortunately,  both  had  their  swords ; 
and  what  makes  the  matter  worse  is  the  name  of 
his  assailant.  It  was  his  own  cousin — Castelneau's 
cousin,  too,  for  that  matter — ^young  Paul  Castel- 
neau, whom  you  used  to  kuQw  at  Cambridge.  It 
may  go  very  hard  with  him  if  Sir  Jasper  dies,  for, 
as  I  told  you  before,  it  was  no  fair  fight." 

I  interrupted  him  here.  Paul  Castelneau  had 
been  my  boyhood's  best  friend,  and  his  generous 
and  Quixotic  temper  had  many  a  time  saved  me 


from  the  weU-remembered  consequences  of  a  scrape. 
It  seemed  as  natural  that  he  and  Sir  Jasper,  though, 
cousins,  should  fall  out,  as  that  a  well-trained  do^ 
should  detest  rats.  I  had  not  seen  Paul  CastelneaiL 
for  several  years,  but  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  hia 
character  could  not  alter;  that  though  he  might 
have  been  rash  and  precipitate  to  the  last  degree* 
he  was  incapable  of  anything  dishonourable.  I  told. 
Mason  this,  and  added  that  I  would  not  leave  the 
inn  tiLL  I  had  made  further  inquiries  about  this 
unhappy  matter.  The  others  acquiesced  in  my  de- 
termination, enforced  as  it  was  by  the  doubts  we* 
entertained  about  our  welcome  at  Castelneau,  at  a 
moment  which  must  be  of  such  painful  excitement. 
A  few  hours,  however,  changed  our  plans,  for  a. 
letter  arrived  from  Lord  Castelneau  himself,  sent 
on  by  a  groom  to  meet  us  on  the  road,  announcing* 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  join  us  for  a  day 
or  two  on  account,  he  said,  '*  of  his  unfortunate- 
cousin's  illness,  yet  he  hoped  that  we  would  con- 
tinue our  journey,  as  aU  was  already  prepared  for 
our  reception,  and  he  trusted  that  aU  would  yet 
end  well." 

We  therefore  continued  our  journey,  but,  on  my 
part,  with  diminished  pleasure;  the  anticipated 
sport  was  to  me  entirely  spoiled  by  the  uncertainty 
which  overhung  the  &te  of  my  former  friend. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  we  passed  through  the 
lodge  gates  of  the  Court.  The  house  itself  was  a 
handsome,  though  irregular,  pile,  built  and  added 
to  in  every  conceivable  style  of  architecture,  from 
the  Elizabethan  downwards;  but  the  wing  in  which 
our  apartments  wore  prepared  was  spacious  and' 
modem.  A  thick  rain  had  set  in,  and  we  were  wet 
through,  and  were  therefore  shown  to  our  rooms  at 
once,  and  informed  that  dinner  would  be  ready  m 
an  hour's  time.  The  old  steward,  Eranklin,  seemed 
much  depressed  by  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
his  master's  house,  and  though  he  did  the  honours 
of  the  place  with  scrupulous  observance,  I  fancied 
I  could  detect  an  impatience  of  our  presence,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  do  more  than  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  our  welcome. 

I  soon  finished  my  preparations,  and  then,  candle 
in  hand,  prepared  to  find  my  way  down  to  the 
drawing-rooms;  but  this  was  not  easy.  I  soon 
found  myself  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  dark  corridor, 
then  made  my  way  down  an  equally  dark  staircase 
and  through  an  ancient  haU,  disused,  and  paved 
with  stone,  with  dusty  Ghothic  lattices.  I  knew  I 
was  in  the  old  wing  of  the  house,  but  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  make  my  way  to  the  inhabited  part.  I 
decided  to  go  on,  and  with  some  littie  difficulty 
pushed  open  a  door  in  front  of  me,  whose  creaking, 
unoiled  hinges  showed  that  it  was  but  razely  moved.. 
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It  gave  accM9SS  to  a  low-ceilinged,  dark,  oak- 
panelled  room,  with,  massive,  antiquated  furniture 
and  darkened  pictures,  mostly  portraits,  hanging 
on  the  wall,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  panel.  A 
stag's  antlers  were  set  oyer  the  chimney-piece,  and 
a  narrow,  tall  mirror,  in  Venetian  setting,  hung 
opposite,  between  the  windows.  It  showed  signs  of 
habitableness  for  which  I  had  not  been  prepared, 
for  a  bright  fire  was  glowing  in  the  centre  of  the 
huge  chimney,  and  a  large  dog,  of  the  staghound 
bi*eed,  was  sixetched  out  on  the  rug.  The  sight  of 
the  fire  was  yery  welcome,  for  the  evening  was 
chilly.  I  drew  near  the  warmth,  and  busied  my- 
self in  making  Mends  with  the  large  staghound, 
who  seemed  very  peaceably  disposed  towards  me. 
I  looked  round  the  room.  The  windows,  tightly 
shuttered,  were  opposite  me,  and  there  was  a  door 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  to  that  by  which 
I  had  entered,  communicating,  as  I  doubted  not, 
with  a  long  passage  leading  into  the  modem  en- 
trance hall.  It  was  possible  that  the  fire  had  been 
lit  with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  saving  the 
pictures  £rom  becoming  utterly  mouldy,  but  the 
impression  of  wonder  once  raised  in  my  mind  was 
not  entirely  quieted  by  this  natural  explanation. 
However  that  might  be,  the  room,  to  my  mind, 
looked  fjEur  more  comfortable  than  the  handsome, 
newly-furnished  apartments  at  the  further  end  of 
the  house.  While  I  was  thus  thinking,  and  making 
up  my  mind  that,  with  Lord  Castelneau's  permis- 
sion, I  should  take  up  my  quarters  here  for  the 
next  fortnight,  the  door  opened,  and  old  Franklin, 
the  steward,  entered.    He  started  as  he  saw  me. 

"Mr.  Hillyard!"  he  stammered;  "what  on 
earth  induced  you  to  come  here  ?  " 

"I  lost  my  way,  and  came  down  through  the 
Gothic  Hall,"  I  answered.  And  then,  as  with  a 
murmur  of  impatience,  he  went  towards  the  door 
by  which  I  had  entered  the  room,  and  deliberately 
bolted  it,  I  added,  "  But  it  is  very  comfortable  here, 
Franklin,  and,  if  you've  no  objection,  I  should 
prefer  it  to  any  other  room  in  the  house." 

"It  is  dirty,  sir,  and  out  of  repair.  My  lord 
never  has  anything  done  to  this  side  of  the  house." 

"Then  why  is  there  the  fire  here  P"  I  asked. 

He  muttered  something  about  damp  and  the 
famiture,  which  would  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory but  for  his  evident  embarrassment. 

"The  dinner  bell  will  ring  in  a  minute,  Mr. 
Ilillyard,"  he  contiQued.  "  If  you  like,  I  wiU  show 
you  the  way  to  the  dining-room.  Mr.  Mason  and 
Mr.  Severton  are  there  already." 

"Very  weU,"  I  rejoined,  carelessly;  but  as  I 
went  down  the  passage,  I  glanced  back,  and  saw 
that  the  candles  he  had  been  carrying  were  placed 
upon  the  massive  oak  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

I  rejoined  my  Mends,  and  told  them  of  the  ex- 
plorations I  had  made,  and  proposed  that,  after 
dinner,  we  should  aoyoum  to  the  old  oak-room. 


which  I  averred  was  more  comfortable  than  any 
other  apartment  in  the  house.  Mason  and  the  two 
others  cordially  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  I  gave 
my  orders  to  that  effect  to  the  footman,  who  stood 
behind  me. 

The  man  withdrew  to  obey  them  at  once,  aud  the 
dessert  was  just  being  set  on  the  table,  when 
Franklin  came  in. 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,"  he  began,  in  an  embar- 
rassed tone,  which  gradually  acquired  confidence 
as  he  went  on — "  I  hope  you  wiU  think  again  be- 
fore going  to  the  oak-room.  It  is  very  damip.  If 
I  had  known  you  would  have  preferred  it,  I  would 
have  had  fires  lit  there  the  last  week ;  but,  as  it  is, 
you  wiU  find  everything  mouldy." 

Mason  looked  at  me  to  remind  me  that  I  was  to 
be  spokesman,  and  I  replied  that  I  thought  it  the 
most  cheerful  room  in  the  house. 

"I  think  you  will  be  disappointed  in  it,  sir," 
repeated  FrankHn,  with  an  air  of  dogged  assurance 
that  surprised  me. 

"Franklin  seems  determined  that  we  shall  dis- 
like it,  at  all  events,"  I  said,  laughing.  "  What  is 
the  reason  ?  " 

The  steward  hesitated,  and  then  answered,  "I 
think,  sir,  you  wiU  find  none  of  the  servants  will 
"willingly  wait  upon  you  there ;  the  room  has  a  very 
unpleasant  reputation.  It  is  aU  superstition,  sir, 
I  am  aware;  but  in  the  country,  people  are  apt  to 
believe  all  sorts  of  stories." 

"And  is  there  any  such  story  connected  with 
Oastelneau  Ck>urt  f*  said  Severton,  who  piqued  him- 
self upon  being  an  uprU/ort. 

"It  is  not  for  me,  an  unlettered  man,  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  country,  to  dictate  to  genUe- 
folks,"  said  Franklin ;  "  but  there  always  has  been 
— as  even  Mr.  HiUyard  will  remember— a  story 
connected  with  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  Court :  a 
ghost,  they  say,  gentlemen,  that  has  possession — 
Clarissa,  tiLe  wife  of  the  second  Lord  Castelneau, 

who,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First " 

"  She  was  carried  down  to  the  cellars  and 
strangled  there,"  I  interrupted.  "  I  weU  remember 
hearing  of  her;  but  I  remember,  too,  that  she 
never  came  beyond  the  cellars,  and  that  you  must 
not  claim  any  of  the  other  rooms  as  haunted.  We'll 
pass  the  evening  there.  Mason." 

I  saw  the  old  steward  was  perplexed  and  troubled 
at  this  decision,  but  I  was  too  much  annoyed  with 
his  pertinacity  in  declaring  the  room  was  not  fit 
for  use,  and  his  effix)ntery  in  fabricating  the  ghost 
story  to  suit  his  own  ends,  to  give  up  the  point. 
Fabrication  I  knew  it  must  be ;  for  the  footman  to 
whozQ.  I  gave  my  orders  had  not  shown  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  going  to  prepare  this  room  for  us;  I 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  old  man  had 
allowed  some  Mends  of  his  to  take  up  their  quarters 
in  the  deserted  side  of  the  house  (possibly  some 

destitute  relations  or  widowed  8ister}/and  that  the^ 
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fire  and  candles  were  intended  for  their  special 
behoof:  and,  under  other  cii-cnmstances,  I  should 
have  abandoned  the  scheme;  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  audacious  in  his  determination  that  we 
should  not  move  to  that  room,  that  it  excited  my 
curiosity  and  also  my  obstinacy. 

Franklin  did  at  last  look  disconcerted.  **  If  you 
are  decided,  gentlemen,  1*11  go  and  make  the  room 
ready,"  he  said,  and  left  the  room — ^probably,  I 
thought,  to  disturb  hip  widowed  sister  over  her  tea 
and  toast,  and  tell  her  the  gentlemen  were  de- 
termined to  have  the  room.  Partly  to  punish  him, 
partly  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  beckoned  to 
Mason,  and  together  we  followed  him  down  the 
long  passage  so  quickly  that  we  were  by  his  side 
when  he  opened  the  farther  door. 

Therewas  nothing  to  repay  our  trouble.  The  fire 
had  been  replenished  since  I  left  it,  but  otherwise 
the  room  was  unaltered.   ' 

**  And  now  that  you  have  brought  us  here,  HUl- 
yaid,"  said  Mason,  stretching  himself  on  one  of  the 
heavy  couches  at  the  side  of  the  room,  **  what  was 
your  object  in  insisting  ?" 

I  explained  my  reasons. 

*'I  understand;  it  amounts  to  this— that  you 
will  have  your  own  way,  as  you  generally  do,"  said 
Mason.  **But  these  are  very  hard  sofas.  Here 
come  Severton  and  Dunsford ;  and  now  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  meet  Lady  Clarissa  Oastelneau,  if  she 
chooses  to  make  her  appearance." 

We  dragged  the  smallest  of  the  tables  up  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and,  sitting  down,  were  soon  in- 
different to  everything  else  in  the  pleasant  ex- 
citement of  anticipatory  conversation ;  and  twelve 
o'clock  striking  from  the  large  clock  over  the  gate- 
way, roused  us  all  before  we  had  any  consciousness 
it  was  so  late. 

"  Time  for  the  ghost,  if  she  means  to  come,"  said 
Severton,  the  philosopher,  looking  at  his  watch. 

There  was  a  little  pause  as  we  all  examined  our 
watches.  The  silence  was  broken  most  unex- 
pectedly by  a  faint  groan. 

Mason  and  I  sprang  to  our  feet.  Severton  turned 
rather  pale. 

**  Somebody  must  be  hurt  here  outside  the  win- 
dows," I  said,  going  to  the  shutters,  and,  after 
some  attempts,  unfastening  one. 

**0f  course;  but  it  hardly  sounded  like  that," 
said  Severton,  joining  me  at  the  now  open  window. 

**  It  was  not  outside  the  windows,  at  all  events," 
I  said. 

*'  Then,  what  do  you  think  it  is  ?"  said  Severton, 
uneasily. 

*'  One  of  the  servants,  possibly  Franklin  him- 
self," said  Mason,  "  trying  our  nerves,  and  hoping 
we  shall  flee  at  the  bare  suspicion  of  the  ghost." 

Severton  looked  relieved,  and  he  and  Dunsford 
both  acknowledged  that  this  waa  a  very  probable 
interpretation  of  the  mystery,  and  we  then  eepa* 


rated;  my  three  companions  retiring  to  their 
rooms,  and  I,  not  feeling  yet  tired,  taking  my  seat 
again  before  the  .fire.  The  dog  was  still  lying  on 
the  hearth,  and  his  bright  metal  collar  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  fire.  I  stooped  down  and  read  on  it 
his  name,  *' Alan,"  and  the  name  of  his  possessor, 
*'H.  Castelneau."  H.  Oastelneau?  who  could  it 
be  ?  The  present  lord,  and  his  father  before  him 
were  christened  Bobert ;  neither  could  the  dog  have 
belonged  to  my  friend  Paul. 

I  was  at  this  point  of  my  meditations  when  the 
door  was  softly  opened,  and  old  Franklin  thrust  his 
head  in.  I  suppose  he  expected  to  find  me  gone, 
for  he  looked  greatly  disappointed. 

**  You  keep  late  hours  in  London,  Mr.  HiUyard," 
he  said ;  "  but  at  the  Oourt,  when  my  lord  is  not 
down,  the  whole  house  is  generally  quiet  by  eleven. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  to-night,  sir  ?" 

I  looked  sharply  at  him.  Why,  if  the  household 
was  so  regular  in  its  habits,  did  he  visit  this  de- 
serted room  at  past  midnight  ? 

"Yes,"  I  said;  **you  can  tell  my  servant 
not  to  sit  up  for  me— I  do  not  know  how  late  I 
shall  be." 

**  Very  well,  sir,"  was  all  that  Franklin  said,  and 
departed,  and  I  relapsed  into  my  former  musings. 
They  were  broken  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  sound  we  had  all  heard  an  hour  before. 
A  human  groan,  distinctly,  and  dose  near  me. 

I  sprang  up  as  before,  and  gazed  anxiously  round 
the  room.  Then  went  to  the  passage  door,  and 
opening  it  went  a  few  steps  down  the  dark  passage. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  I  listened — ^the 
house  was  as  still  as  death,  and  I  was  about  to 
return,  when  a  slight  sound,  as  of  the  click  of  a 
latch  behind  me,  caused  me  to  hasten  back  to  the 
room.  It  was  in  darkness ;  the  fire  had  dwindled 
to  a  few  red  embers,  and  the  two  candles  on  the 
table  had  been  suddenly  and  unaccountably  ex- 
tinguished. I  stood  still  in  astonishment,  and  the 
faint  noise,  as  of  the  rustling  of  a  woman's  dress, 
fell  on  my  ear. 

**  Who  is  there,  and  what  do  you  want  ?"  I  said ; 
but  no  answer  came,  and  all  was  again  utterly 
silent.  My  first  care  was  to  relight  the  candles ; 
and  after  some  difficidty  I  succeeded  in  eliciting  a 
flame  from  the  dull  hearth.  There  was  no  change 
since  I  had  been  there,  except — yes,  the  dog  was 
not  there,  and  a  search  under  the  tables  and  sofas 
failed  to  find  him.  It  was,  of  course,  possible  that 
he  had  squeezed  past  me  in  the  dark  passage,  but 
I  thought  I  should  have  heard  the  sound  of  his 
claws  on  the  stone  pavement.  Could  it  be  that 
there  was  anything  unnatural  connected  with  the 
room  ?  As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my 
jniud  I  gave  a  closer  inspection  to  the  room,  and 
fonn'i  the  tray  of  refreshments  was  no  longer  on 
table! 

{To  he  concluded  in  ournezt). 
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ECHOLNGS  FROM  FADED  FLOWERS. 

SEARCHED  -within  a  cabinet,  where  the  spider's  drapery  hung ; 
Where  relics  quaint  of  other  days  with  careless  hand  were  flung. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  medley  strange  that  had  been  gathered  there — 
A  childish  toy,  a  broken  ring,  a  tress  of  sunny  hair. 

Forgotten  keep?akes,  curious  shells,  shreds  of  a  bridal  veil, 
And  letters,  old,  and  torn,  and  dim,  told  their  own  silent  tale. 
I  turned  them  o*er  in  heedless  haste— I'd  seen  them  all  before— 
Till  something  seared  and  rustling  fell  i^pon  the  chamber  floor. 

I  snatched  it  up.    It  was  a  wreath  of  faded  summer  flowers, 
Gulled  for  me  loDg,  long  years  before,  from  out  our  old  home  bowers. 
By  hands  whose  dear,  caressing  touch  no  more  on  earth  may  come 
To  bind  me  flowers  from  summer  bowers,  or  cheer  my  winter's  gloom. 

I  looked  upon  those  withered  buds,  once  bright  in  beauty's  blaze. 
And  I  thought  how  like  our  earthly  hopes  in  young  life's  joyous  days. 
They  lead  me  gently  far,  fiEtf  back,  'mid  memory's  mouldering  halls — 
How  sweetly  sad  the  echoing  our  footstep  there  recalls! 

And  thus,  as  we  look  backward  on  our  lifetime's  chequered  maze. 
Oh !  may  we  prize  the  blessings  pour'd  upon  our  riper  days ; 
Try  to  bear  on  the  Saviour's  cross,  then  wear  the  crown  He  won. 
Through  countless  ages,  near  His  throne,  when  this  vain  life  is  done. 


A.  N. 


STRAY  NOTES  UPON   CURIOUS  BIBLE  WORDS. 


^OBBERY.— Archbishop  Trench,  in  his 
^*  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament," 
very  properly  calls  attention  to  the 
distinction  between  two  Greek  words 
which  are  rendered  alike  by  the  word 
** thief"  in  our  English  version,  pointing  out  that 
'*  theft "  is  the  obtaining  of  another's  property  by 
quiet,  underhand  proceeding,  while  "  robbery  "  signi- 
fies a  seizure  of  another's  property  by  violence.  Thus, 
that  it  is  ridiculoos  to  speak  of  the  ^^  den  of  thieves  " 
(Matt.  xn.  13).  Thieves  do  not  live  in  dens,  but 
robbers  do.  So  also  we  should  not  speak  of  ''  the 
man  who  fell  among  thieves,"  but  "  robbers."  From 
a  remark  which  Dr.  Trench  makes  about  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  these  words,  *^  thief  and  robber," 
in  the  Elizabethan  writings,  we  may,  I  think,  conclude 
that  his  grace's  opinion  is  that  "  thief"  and  *'  robber," 
originally — at  aU  events  in  Elizabeth's  time — signi- 
fied the  same  thing,  but  that  gradually,  in  subsequent 
times,  '^robbery"  came  to  represent  thefts  accom- 
panied with  violence. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  at  all  events  probable 
that  *^  robbery"  was  at  first  used  to  express  a  seizure  of 
anything,  with  which  the  idea  of  theft  might  or 
might  not  be  connected.  In  fact,  that  the  history  of 
the  synonymous  growth  of  these  two  words  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  converse  of  what  Dr.  Trench  repre- 
sents it.    I  think  that  the  words  have  not  become 


different  from  being  originally  the  same ;  but  that  at 
first  "  robbery"  and  "  theft"  were  used  to  express  twa 
very  different  ideas,  and  that  in  process  of  time  they 
have  become  more  and  more  like,  but  still  retain 
some  distinction.  ^^ Theft"  undoubtedly  meant,  as 
it  does  now,  the  taking  wilfully  the  property  of 
another  to  which  you  had  no  right.  "  Robbery,"  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  very  often  used  to 
express  simply  the  seizure  of  property,  without  con- 
veying, necessarily,  any  idea  of  criminality.  In  fact, 
it  comes-^as  Dr.  Trench  does  not  £eu1  to  notice — ^from 
the  old  word  **  raub,"  which  meant  booty  or  plunder. 
Now,  assuredly,  the  seizing  of  plunder  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  criminal  act ;  as,  for  example,  when  conunitted 
in  war&re  by  an  enemy.  This  view  is,  I  think,  con- 
firmed by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  "r«b"  and 
"  thief  "  are  used  in  "  King  Henry  lY.,"  to  which  play 
Archbishop  Trench  refers  in  general  terms,  but  does 
not  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  passages.  From 
this  play,  it  seems  to  me,  that  to  rob— -if  not  alto- 
gether an  uncriminal  act— was  at  all  events  by  no 
means  as  bad  an  action  as  to  thieve.  Thus  Falstaff 
says  :^*^  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  com- 
pany." As  if  the  most  criminal  part  of  the  job,  in  his 
estimation,  was  not  the  act  of  robbing — ^bad  enough 
though  that  was— but  the  being  in  a  tMef  s  company. 
Again,  Prince  Henry,  who,  in  company  with  Poizes, 
is  about— for  the  fun  of  the  thine  more  than  any- 
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tiling  eke — ^to  set  on  FalstafF  and  depriye  him  of  his 
booty,  takes  great  care  to  sUgraatise  the  others  as 
''thieves,''  while  he  speaks  of  his  own  conduct  as 
only  robbing.  He  says :  ^'  The  thieves  have  bound 
the  true  men :  now  could  thou  and  I  roh  tJie  thieves^ 
nnd  go  merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argument 
for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for 
ever."  Previous  to  this,  too,  when  Falstaff  asks  the 
prince  to  join  them,  the  prince  replies  with  an  inter- 
rogatory which,  if  it  does  not  prove  robbing  to 
be  an  innocent  transaction,  certainly  makes  out 
thieving  to  be  much  worse — in  tact,  the  dimax  of 
such  crimes. 

P.  Bau  Who?  I  rob?  I  a  thief?  Not  I,  by  my 
faith. 

I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say — for  regarding 
the  use  of  'n:ords  in  any  particular  sense  to  make  a 
negative  assertion  is  really  impossible — that  robbing 
originally  meant  simply  to  seize.  But  I  do  think  that 
'*  to  rob  "  meant  to  seize,  and  that  the  criminal  nature 
of  the  seizure  was  not  a  necessary,  but  merely  an  in- 
different, ingredient  of  the  action.  I  think,  however, 
the  question  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  these 
remarks  may  lead  to  a  more  complete  investigation 
of  the  original  use  of  the  word.  There  is  one 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  use  of  the  word 
*'  robbery"  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  not  alluded 
to  by  Trench  in  either  of  his  works  on  the  New 
Testament. 

In  Phil.  ii.  6,  "Who,  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God : 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation."  It  is  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  the  word  *^  robbery"  here  means 
the  same  as  '^  theft,"  and  that  the  passage  is  a  state- 
ment that  our  bleesed  Lord  did  not  think  he  was 
committing  a  theft  or  robb«y  in  making  himself 
equal  with  God,  inasmuch  as  he  really  was  God. 
Now  this  meaning  of  **  robbery  "  makes  the  most  com- 
plete nonsense  of  this  verse.  For  observe,  bo  fax  from 
the  statement  being  that  he  made  himself  God,  the 
apostle  says  that  he  ^*  made  himself  of  no  reputation," 
or,  as  the  Greek  is,  "  emptied  himself."  Tlie  apostle 
is  not  in  this  passage  seeking  to  prove  Christ's 
Divinity.  He  is  taking  that  for  granted  as  a  truth 
80  clear  and  well  known  as  not  to  need  any  proof  and 
argument,  it  being  admitted  by  all  Christians.  The 
apostle  is  enforcing  humility,  and  adducing  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  example,  and  to  declare  that  our  Lord 
committed  no  theft  or  robbery  in  making  himself 
equal  to  God  the  Father,  would— though  the  state- 
ment of  a  great  and  absolute  truth — be  no  illustration 
whatever  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  humility.  Bat 
take  "  robbery "  to  signify  not  "  theffc,"  but  simply 
(as  I  have  suggested  above)  a  *^  seizing  "  or  ^^  snatch- 
ing at "  anything,  and  how  clear  does  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  passage  come  out,  and  how  splendid 
is  it  as  an  instance  of  unparalleled  humility. 

'^  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,"  says  the  apostle,  urging 


them  to  be  humble  minded,  *' which  was  also  m 
Christ  Jesus :  who,  being  in  the  form  (t.«.,  beiug  a. 
portion  of  the  Godhead)  of  God,"  and  therefore  able 
to  come  down  to  earth  with  all  the  power  and 
majesty  of  God  to  triumph  over  his  enemies,  and 
crush  every  one  who  opposed  him.  So  far  from  this, 
^'  he  thought  it  not '  a  thing  to  be  snatched  at ' — ^  & 
thing  to  be  grasped '—that  he  should  be  equal  with 
God  (t.e.,  while  here  in  the  flesh)  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  emptied  himself,"  he  kid  adde  the  power  of 
his  Godhead,  and  actually  allowed  feeble  man  to- 
crucify  him.  If  "robbwy"  meant  "theft,"  the 
proper  antithesis  would  be  thus :  *'  Who,  being  in  th& 
form  of  Grod,  thought  it  no  theft  to  be  equal  with 
(rod :  but  took  with  him,  while  sojourning  here,  all 
the  attributes  and  powers  of  the  Deity."  But  that  ia- 
not,  could  not  be  the  proper  reading;  for  the  apostle 
is  adducing  our  Lord's  humility  in  laying  aside  hi& 
power  and  majesty  as  Grod,  as  an  example  to  hi» 
followers  to  be  humble  minded.  Although  Dean 
Alford  does  not  take  this  view  which  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest  as  the  correct  one,  but  interprets  tho 
passage — **  He  deemed  not  his  equality  with  God  a 
nkatter  for  grasping,"  yet  he  well  and  happily 
observes  on  this  word  "  robbery  "* — "  One  thing  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  word  the  leading  idea^ 
is  not  snatching /rom  another,  but  snatching,  grasp- 
ing for  one's  eelf.^'*  This  remark  bears  well  on  my- 
interpretation,  and  seems  to  me  an  exquisite  inci- 
dental proof  of  our  Lord*s  Divinity.  "  He  thought  it. 
not  a  thing  to  be  snatched  at  to  make  himself  equal 
with  God."  The  idea  not  being  that  he  could  so 
much  snatch  Divine  power /rom  another,  seeing  that 
he  was  as  God  himsdf  the  real  ix)6ses8or  of  it ;  but 
he  would  not  take  or  snatch  to  himsel/,  %,e.y  to  his- 
humanity,  the  fulness  of  the  outward  manifestation^ 
of  that  power,  t 

Such  I  venture  to  adopt  as  the  real  sense  of  tho^ 
word  "  robbery  "  in  this  remarkable  and  most  beauti- 
ful passage  of  Scripture. 

teoTJGHT. — This  word  is  seldom  or  never  used 
now  in  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  Matt.  x. 
19,  "  Take  no  thought."  The  word  originally  sig- 
nified '*  anxious  or  careful  solicitude. "|  In  tho 
present  day  it  is  generally  used  to  express  a  very 
slight  mental  anxiety  or  exertion. 

*  Alford'f  Ore«k  Tettunent.    In  Uko. 

1 1  have  endeavoured  to  word  the  above  paastge  very  careftilly,  for 
we  have  to  l>eaT  la  mind  tbat  when  speaking  of  our  bleaaed  SaTioar'» 
**  emptying  himself  "  of  hla  Divine  power  and  gknry,  the  apostle  does 
not  mean  tbat  any  of  the  attribates,  or  powers,  or  ftinctions  of  God 
were  really  wanting  in  that  Divine  nature  wbleh  dwelt  in  the  man 
Cbrif  t  Jesus,  bat  merely  that  in  his  earthly  career  there  was  not  the 
development  of  that  Divine  omnipotence  inaction.  For  example, 
when  suffering  death,  our  Lord  laid  aside  bis  Divine  power,  other- 
wise, men  could  not  have  slain  the  incarnate  Qod.  It  was  not, 
however,  that  he  really  gave  up  his  power,  but  tbat  he  gave  up  the 
exercise  of  It— not  that  he  eould  m><,  bat  aimply  that  he  did  moi 
utterly  destroy  his  morderers, 

X  The  foUowing  passage  from  Lord  Bacon,  quoted  by  Archbishop 
Trench,  Illastratcs  this  use  of  the  word:  **Ha|ris7an  alderman  of 
London,  died  with  thought,'*  Ae;  Digitized  by  Vj005  IC 
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THE  QUIVER 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


THE  BOOT  ON  THE  WRONG  FOOT. 

^EM  HASTY  had  many  good  traits  of  cha- 
racter. He  was  generous,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  have  the  means,  obliging  and 
kind  upon  impulse ;  but,  like  his  name,  he 
was  hasty.  He  could  not  stop  to  see  a 
thing  fully,  to  do  a  thing  thoroughly,  and 
seldom  to  speak  of  a  thing  accurately. 
But  he  was  always  considering  these  little  things  as 
too  small  and  **of  no  consequence."  The  conse- 
quence, of  course,  was,  that  he  was  always  getting 
into  trouble  himself  and  putting  others  to  trouble. 
It  was  a  small  affair  to  be  particular  about  button- 
ingj  his  shirt-coUar — ^and  so,  in  the  midst  of  com- 
pany, or  in  church,  his  collar  must  start  up  and 
come  off,  and  then  he  would  jerk  it  on  again  with 
so  much  strength  as  to  tear  off  the  button.  He  had 
his  garden  so  planted  and  subdued  one  year  that  he 
began  to  take  a  pride  in  it ;  but  one  evening  he 
hurried  through  the  gate,  aware  that  he  had  not 
latched  it;  but  it  was  a  small  affair,  and  *'of  no 
consequence."  The  result  was  that  the  next  morn- 
ing he  found  some  strange  hogs  in  the  garden,  and 
they  had  rooted  up  everything,  even  Ihe  choicest 
flowers.  If  he  was  going  a  journey,  ten  to  one  he 
would  get  packed  and  leave  out  of  his  carpet-bag 
the  most  important  thing  which  he  would  need. 
A£any  a  time  the  poor  horse  went  supperless,  and 
the  pig  stood  calling  for  food,  just  because  Jem 
considered  such  things  "  of  no  consequence."  But 
■at  last  poor  Jem  received  a  lesson  which  really  did 
make  an  impression  on  him.  He  was  to  go  to  the 
great  city  to  enter  a  large  mercantile  house.  But 
as  he  would  be  the  youngest  clerk,  he  knew  he 
must  be  on  his  feet  all  day,  and  run  and  do  a  mul- 
titude of  errands.  His  trunk  was  sent  down  to  the 
station  the  night  before,  and  he  was  to  get  up  early 
•and  walk  down  and  take  the  train.  As  he  took  off 
his  boots,  he  set  them  where  he  knew  he  could  find 
them,  even  in  the  dark.  But  in  setting  them  up, 
he  noticed  that  he  put  the  right  boot  where  the 
loft  ought  to  be.  '*  No  matter,"  thought  he,  "  I 
shall  remember  it  in  the  morning,  and  can  change 
them  when  I  put  them  on.  It's  of  no  consequence." 
So  he  lay  and  thought  how  he  would  enjoy 
himself  in  the  great  city,  where  there  are 
omnibuses  and  carts,  and  blocks  and  crowds  of 
men,  and  a  world  of  business,  and  he  would 
one  day  come  back  a  great,  rich  merchant,  and 
bring  father  and  mother  and  the  sisters  such  pre- 
sents as  would  astonish  them.  By  the  time  hef  got 
through  with  these  waking  dreams,  his  candle, 
which  he  ought  to  have  extinguished,  was  all 
burned  down.  **No  matter,"  said  he,  **I  can 
diess  myself  just  as  well  in  the  dark."    But  when 


the  morning  came,  it  was  cold  and  dark,  and  11  lo 
ground  was  frozen.  He  overslept  himself,  and  at 
the  call  of  his  fstther  had  to  spring  firom  the  bed  and 
hasten  to  the  train,  or  he  would  be  too  late.  Up  ho 
sprang,  and  dressed  himself  in  almost  no  time. 
His  boots  seemed  to  go  on  hard,  but  on  they  went. 
He  started  and  walked  and  ran  over  the  rough 
frozen  ground,  and  actually  reached  the  platfoiin, 
barely  in  time  to  get  into  the  train.  But  how  ho 
had  Txm  and  toiled!  And  now  he  began  to  feel 
that  his  boots  hurt  him.  His  feet  were  sore,  and 
they  ached,  and  all  at  once  it  flashed  upon  him  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  haste  and  carelessness,  he  had 
got  the  wrong  hoot  on  the  wrong  foot  !  But  his  feet 
were  wedged  in,  and  in  the  train,  without  a  boot- 
jack, he  found  it  impossible  to  get  them  off.  All 
day  long  he  lived  in  agony,  and  when  he  reached 
the  city  his  feet  were  blistered,  corns  were  started, 
and  troubles  for  years  to  come  were  laid  up  for 
him.  He  had  no  time  to  rest  and  heal  his  poor, 
abused  feet,  and  for  a  very  long  time  he  suffered 
for  that  which  he  thought  "  of  no  consequence." 
But  it  was  a  good  lesson  for  poor  Jem.  He  began 
to  see  that  little  things  which  seem  **  of  no  conse- 
quence "  at  the  time,  may  have  great  results  in  the 
future,  and  it  made  him  a  cautious,  careful  man, 
after  long  years  of  discipline. 

Now,  we  all  have  some  weakness — some  spot  at 
which  we  are  very  likely  to  fail.  It  is  one  thing  in 
one  man,  a&d  another  thing  in  another.  What  shall 
we  do  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  these  frailties  ? 
I  answer,  do  three  things : — 

1.  Set  a  double  watch  over  the  easily-besetting 
sin  every  day  and  hour. 

2.  Strive  very  hard  to  recover,  if  you  trip. 

3.  Ask  your  heavenly  Father  to  help  you,  and  to 
keep  you.  It  belongs  to  children  to^L^end  to  this, 
for  many  a  child  feels  like  Jem  Hasty,  that  it  is 
"  of  no  consequence,"  when,  in  fact,  the  results 
may  be  terrible,  even  for  years  to  come.  Many  a 
character  is  ruined,  and  llie  hopes  of  friends  arc 
crushed,  by  no  greater  mistake  than  putting  the  hoot 
on  the  wrong  foot. 
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THE    LITTLE    FLOWEE-GIRL. 

A  BHYME  FOE  YOUNG  EEADERS. 

fHERE  was  a  little  flpwer-gii;!. 
Who  lived  by  selling  posies 
Whose  perfiimed  petals  sent  a  balm 
To  city  people's  noses. 

In  spring  she  bad  fresh  violets, 

And  roses  in  the  summer ; 
And,  as  the  flowers  came,  she  had 

Each  favourite  new-comer. 

In  selfsame  spot,  each  summer  day, 

The  city  folks  could  view  her : 
Thus  people  grew  the  child  to  know, 

And  thus  one  lady  knew  her. 


Oft  came  the  tears  into  her  eyes. 

To  see  the  frail  child  trembling 
Before  her  mother's  upraised  arm, 

With  fear  beyond  dissembling. 

One  day  this  lady  stopped,  and  said, 
"  Your  mother  seems  to  alarm  you : 

Now,  come  and  be  my  little  maid, 
Whore  none  will  dare  to  harm  you. 

"  1*11  teach  you  how  to  read  and  write, 
And  how  to  sew  and  cipher ; 
Your  life  will  then  be  smooth  and  bright, — 
But  what  is  it  you  cry  for  ?  " 

**  Oh,  ma'am,"  the  girl  said,  as  she  strove 

One  choking  sob  to  smother, 
"  Though  mother's  bad,  and  you're  so  good, 

I  mustn't  leave  my  mothw ! "  Hi, 
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CHAPTEB    XII. 

GOSSIP. 

"  The  hawk  poised  hlmBelf  for  a  sudden  Fprin?, 
While  the  stnittiog  sparrows  kept  twit:eruig."     Akok. 


UBBINS  was  seated  in  the  servants'  hall, 
yawning  a  little  over  the  old  newspaper 
that  he  was  drowsily  spelling  out.  The 
entrance  of  the  stranger  startled  him; 
but,  seeing  the  pack,  in  a  half  slumberous 
voice  the  old  butler  growled  out, "  No,  no, 
you're  too  late  wi*  your  pack ;  I  lets  no  one  inner  doors 

artcr " 

"  Late !  'tis  no  fault  o'  mine.  Blame  the  rail,  and  not 
me,  my  good  sir.  My  good  friend — I've  reason  to  call 
ye  so — I'd  h1^  stayed  at  the  station  hotel,  or  gone  on 
direct  to  Winchester;  but  I  thowt  Mistress  Martin,  or 
may  be  yoursel'  wad  be  glad  to  see  the  very  best  goods 
I've  had  this  one  whiles." 

"Martin's  in  mourning;  but  you  can  come  in.  I 
didn't  at  first  just  chance  on  who  you  was ;  you've  been 
a  precious  long  whUe  away  from  these  parts.  Why,  you 
looks  much  the  same— Old  Leathery  by  name,  and  Old 
Leathery  by  natur* ;  and  no  offence — no  offence ! " 

The  ancient  butler  chuckled  out  a  hearty  plethoric 
laugh  as  he  invited  the  packman  in,  who,  sidling  along, 
and  letting  his  pack  down,  said,  insinuatingly,  "You 
don't  look  much  the  same ;  you  look  wonderfully  better." 
"  Ay,  ay !  you  and  I,  maybe,  '11  last  out  a  good  fewish 
of  the  young  uns,  thof  they're  that  up  in  the  stirrups, 
a  many  on  'em,  there's  no  keeping  'em  in  their  pleaces. 
But  they  h'ant  done  yet  with  the  likes  o'  you  and  I." 

"No,  no;  not  they,  sir,"  said  the  packman,  giving  his 
mouth  a  back-handed  wipe,  and  peering  all  round  the 
ball.  "  And  so  good  Mistress  Martin  is  in  mourDing— 
no  near  friend?  " 


**Wu8  nor  that — that  is,  I  don't  know  as  she've  any 
own  friends :  if  s  one  o'  the  family— the  best  on  'em's 
gone.  Leastways,  between  you  and  I  and  the  post,  and 
to  go  no  furder,  I  may  say  so.  Muster  Edmund  was 
always  outlandish,  and  I  doubt  Muster  De  Lacy,  his  son, 
be  the  same,  and  Muster  Basil's  nought  of  a  country 
gentleman ;  but  the  Captain  was  a  Haustwicke— every 
bone  on  him.  He'd  a  been  the  one  to  a  kep'  up  the  old 
place,  if  so  be  as  he'd  been  born  at  the  right  time.  He 
oughter  a  been  the  hare.  But  here  comes  Martin.  I 
say,  yefe's  a  pretty  go.  Mistress  M. :  a  strange  gentle- 
man's  a  wanting  of  you." 

The  old  man  turned  a  fine  purple  as  he  laughed,  and 
Martiu,  whose  eyes  were  getting  dim,  did  not  see  in  the 
shadowy  hall  who  it  was  that  Gubbins  was  announcing, 
so  she  stared  questioningly  when  the  packman,  in  his 
dry  tones,  remonstrated — 

**  Mem,  Mr.  Gubbins  will  have  his  joke.  I've  come. 
Mistress  Martin,  a  long  way  out  o'  my  round,  to  show  you 
a  shawl  for  winter  wear,  that's  not  to  be  had  in  any  shop 
in  the  south  of  England;  I  brought  it  from  Paisley 
myself." 

"  Why,  deary  me,  it's  Old  Leathery ! "  exckumed 
Martin,  recognising  him.  "  I  thought  you'd  giv*  up — 
made  your  fortin*,  and  left  off  tow'ring  about.  Good- 
ness !  to  think  on  the  miles  and  miles  as  you've  gone 
over  since  I  fust  set  eyes  on  you  in  Lish— mago." 

"  Lismahago  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  Ah !  that  was  it.  I  can't  well  get  my  tongue  round 
them  names  o'  the  North,  they're  like  oatmeal — a  bit 
sticky  in  the  mouth,  aiL.i  cloggy  in  the  throat — that  is, 
of  them  as  is  used  to  wheaten  flour  and  shoe-leather." 

"  Ou,  now,  spare  my  counthry.'"" 

"  Bless  and  save  us !  I  meant  no  harm  to  your  country. 

Spare!  it's -ell  spare,  as  I  see.    I'm  as  gjad  as  a  bird 

[  cur  dear  little  Missy  cainegit^fy^(i|S^td(^8^0!|f  iss  Ger- 
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Irude — or  I  and  my  lady  might  have  been  by  now 
at  that  Glower  O'er,  with  a  great  'ill  a-hanging  over 
our  heads,  and  another  under  our  feet;  and  if  dimbing 
•of  'ills  is  good  to  raise  some  people's  spirits,  they  always 
puts  mine  down." 

^  Hem !  if  there's  hills,  there's  plains,  too,  in  Sootland." 

"  I  s'pose  so,  I  s'pose  so,"  said  Gubbins,  good-naturedly, 
thinking  Martin  was  over  sharp.  ''There's  never  so 
high  an  111  but  there's  as  low  a  dale." 

"And  so  ye're  not  going  to  Scotland  this  season. 
Mistress  Martin?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  have  any  say  in  it ;  no,  thankye.  But 
^whatever  have  you  been  a-doin'  wi'  yourself  ?  It's  a  year 
.or  more,  for  sure,  since  you  was  here-away.  Be  you 
•u-getiin'  idle  along  o*  gettin'  rich  ?  " 

" I'm  a  poor  man  still,  or  it  isn't  hereabouts  I'd  come; 
it's  like  ploughing  the  mountains." 

"  Well,  that's  what  your  eountry  folks  is  used  to ;  and 
as  to  poor,  why,  all  the  talk  as  ever  I  oould  make  out 
away  yonder  was  ov  packmen  as  grew  to  be  merchants 
and  bailies,  and  what  not.  The  little  uns  eats  in  that 
belief  with  their  porridge— it  saves  sugar." 

"  You're  too  clever  for  me.  Mistress  Martin.  You're 
like  your  country  folk— a  sweet  voice  and  plenty  o* 
words." 

"  More  words  nor  wit  by  fur/'  chuckled  Gubbins. 

**  I  don't  say  so  when  Mistress  Martin's  by.  But  I've 
.a  bit  of  other  business  on  hand  as  well — a  bit  message 
to  the  lady  hersel'." 

''A  message  to  Miss  Austwicke?"  cried  Martin, 
surprised. 

"Is  it  to  ask  her  consent  to  your  coming  a  coortin  o' 
Martin  ?  "  said  Gubbins,  thinking  it  was  a  joke. 

Old  Leathery  drew  his  knuckles  across  his  mouth, 
puckered  his  eyelids  nearly  dose,  and  with  a  little 
cough,  said — **  Ou,  it's  just  a  trifle  a  message  from 
Glower  O'er,  in  case  I  came  nigh  here,  to  be  sent, 
if  the  htdy  pleases,  to  Mr.  Basil  Austwicke ;  but,  little 
•or  much,  as  I  was  asked  to  bring  it  and  to  give  it  myself, 
so  I  must  e'en  do  it.  I  said  to  myself  as  I  came, '  Maybe 
I  can  help  Mistress  Martin  to  an  elegant  shawl  and 
'<3arry  the  message  all  under  one;  and  as  it's  already  o'er 
late  to  see  the  lady,  ye'll  let  me  have  speech  of  her,  and 
then  I  can  open  my  pack  after." 

Martin  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  without  a  due  spice 
of  curiosity.  She  fell  very  readily  into  the  plan,  assured 
that,  if  she  could  not  get  the  purport  of  his  message  out 
of  Old  Leathery  before  she  bought  the  shawl,  that  over 
the  bargaining  she  would  do  so. 

Accordingly  she  went,  taking  a  card,  with  a  pencil- 
mark  on  it,  into  the  parlour,  where  the  lamp  had  just 
been  lighted,  and  Miss  Austwicke  was  sitting  with  her 
knitting,  and  her  niece  at  the  piano,  both  cosily  settled 
<or  the  evening.  Whether  it  was  part  of  Old  Leeithery's 
shrewdness  not  to  increase  Martin's  curiosity  by  asking 
for  a  private  interview,  or  that  he  had  a  good  guess 
that  the  lady  would  grant  him  one  when  she  read  the 
card,  certain  it  was  she  no  sooner  heard  Martin's  words 
than  she  gave  all  attention. 

"  There's  a  Scotch  dealer.  Miss  Honor — a  packman- 
below,  that  says  he  brings  a  message  to  you  from  Giot^A  i 


a  stranger-like,  for  Tve. dealt  with  him  for  years— ever 
rince  I  fetched  Miss  Gertrnde  home,  that  time.  Bu( 
maybe.  Miss  Honor,  as  he's  strange  to  yon,  you'd  like 
me  to  stay." 

"  Do,  Martin,  learn  to  give  a  message  without  so  many 
words,"  said  Miss  Austwicke,  taking  the  card  from  her 
servant's  hand  and  reading— "The  bearer  comes  from 
A.  Burke,  in  1850  of  Dumbarton." 

She  paused  a  moment,  turning  her  back  towards 
Martin,  so  that  the  light  from  the  lamp  fell  over  her 
shoulder  on  the  oard.  Then,  after  reading  the  words 
two  or  three  times,  as  being,  Martin  concluded,  unable 
to  make  them  out  dearly— which,  indeed,  she,  even 
with  her  glasses,  had  failed  to  do— in  her  usual  voice, 
only  a  little  quieter.  Miss  Austwicke  said— 

"Light  the  lamp  in  the  breakftst-room,  Martin. 
You  can  go  on  playing,  my  dear  Gertrude— I  will  not 
have  any  stranger  in  here.    I  shall  be  back  soon." 

With  that  sense  of  injury  with  which  a  check  is  re- 
ceived by  a  fkvourite  servant^  Martin  led  the  way  into 
the  room  indicated,  lighted  the  lamp  in  silence,  and 
compressing  her  lips  as  she  looked  at  her  mistress,  as 
much  as  to  say—"  FU  not  throw  my  words  away  on 
you  "—the  waiting-woman  went  into  the  servants'  hall, 
and  beckoned  the  packman,  saying,  with  a  toes  of  her 
head, "  There's  some  people  always  a-putting  other  people 
out  o'  the  way,  or  a-showing  their  tempers  for  notbin^^ 
u  I  knows  on,  but  contrariness.  There,  that's  the  door, 
the  baixe  one—there's  another  inside." 

Following  her  directions,  the  man  entered,  and  stood 
before  Miss  Austwicke. 


•O'er.    He's  late,  through  the  hojous  r^lway.    He 
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**  T«k«  your  beak  from  out  my  heart, 
Take  your  abadow  fh>m  my  door. 
Quoth  the  raven,  *  Never  morei'  ** 

Emak  a.  1*ob. 

Fob  about  a  minute  the  two  very  different  persons  were 
silent  who  confronted  each  other  in  the  room,  but  dimly 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  Miss  Austwicke's  erect  head, 
and  haughty  yet  anxious  glance,  were  in  great  contrast 
to  the  awkward  curve  meant  for  a  low  bow,  and  the 
pinched-up  face,  whose  sidelong  glances,  out  of  two 
gimlet-holes  of  eyes,  seemed  to  the  lady  to  belong  to  a 
withered,  purblind  visage,  almost  a  bknk. 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me  ?  "  she  said,  master- 
ing an  instinctive  feeling  of  disgust  rather  than  fear. 

"  I  have  made  bold  to  come,  my  lady,  on  the  beesness 
ye  wot  of." 

"  My  name  is  Miss  Austwicke,  and  you  must  speak 
more  plainly— what  business  ?  " 

The  man  thoroughly  misunderstood  Miss  Austwicke's 
pride  if  he  thought  a  title  propitiated  her.  The  fiercest 
republican  in  all  America  did  not  look  down  on  titles 
more  contemptuously  than  she  did. 

"That  concerning  "—he  peered  round  cautiously, 
came  nearer,  and,  in  a  husky  whisper,  added—"  con- 
cerning what  Captain  Austwicke  tolled  ye." 

The  lady  started  back  some  paces,  reached,  as  if  iu* 
voluntarily,  a  chair,  and  planting  it  before  her,  like  a 
l^^ior  agaiust  intrusion,  rested  her  hands  on  the  back. 
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"Oaptain  Austwicke  told  me?"  sbe  repeated^  in- 
fltantly  recalling  the  fact  that  as  no  one  was  present  at 
the  interview,  the  purport  of  what  he  said  ootUd  not  be 
known.    **  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.** 

"  I  humbly  aak  your  pardon,  madam,  if  I  startled  ye. 
I  should  luMre  premised  that  I  knew  of  the  captain's 
intention.** 

''Did  he  write  you,  then  ?  Bid  my  brother  tell  you 
that  he  meant  to  acquaint  me  with  his " 

"His  entanglement,  and  the  results." 

Mortification  for  a  moment  kept  Miss  Austwicke 
silent.  The  hot  blood  mounted  to  her  temples  in  a 
painful  flush,  and  then  receded,  leaving  her  pale  as 
ashes,  and  as  cold. 

"Well,  go  on— what  then?"  she  forced  herself  to 
say. 

"  His  death— the  captain's  lamented  death " 

The  lady  waved  her  hand,  as  if  deprecating  any  in- 
trusion on  her  grief. 

"Has  most  unfortunately  thrown  everything  into 
confusion— eyery thing.  I  wanted  him  to  help  me  to 
bring  to  justice  a  man— a  most  unprincipled  cheat  of  a 
man— who  has  been  for  years  receiving  seventy  pounds 
annually  for  the  education  of— madam,  I  crave  pardon 
for  naming  them— the  twins — ^the  lad  and  lass  whom  the 
captain  was  interested  in— and  only,  as  I  recently  dis- 
covered, this  fellow  has  been  only  paying  twenty-five; 
and  now  I  fear  me— I  greatly  fear  me— Fll  not  be  able  to 
execute  the  law  on  him :  it  would  invite  an  exposure." 

"  By  no  means.  We  can— J  can  have  no  law  matters 
Ibrced  on  me." 

"  And  besides,  madam,  this  man  is  in  Canada." 

"Canada!  Are  the  children— is  their  mother  in 
Canada?** 

"Until  lately,  madam,  I  thought  so.  I  was  in  a 
manner  betrayed  into  the  belief  that  the  children  were 
there." 

"  Canada !  I  had  thought  Scotland  was  the  place 
where " 

"  I  myself,  to  keep  all  safe,  on  Captain  Austwicke's 
account,  who  had  a  dislike— a  gentlemanly  dislike — 
to  his  family  knowing  the  sort  of  connection  he  had 
formed " 

"Never  mind  all  that  about  him,  pray— that's  all 
over.    The "    She  hesitated. 

"Th^  consequences,  you  would  say,  madam,  very 
truly ;  ah !  they  ML  hard,  very  hard.  But  I  was  telling 
you,  I  took  these  children,  on  Captain  Austwicke's 
account,  when  they  were  but  a  year  old,  to  Canada,  to  a 
man  that  was  a  relation  of  mine,  and  whom  I  then 
trusted." 

"  TFas  a  relation  ?    I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  He  married  my  sister,  madam ;  and,  as  she  is  dead, 
I  reckon  naught  of  him— naught.  He*s  cheated  and 
deceived  Captain  Austwicke  and  me;  nay,  he*s  made 
me  the  instrument  of  deceiving  my  late  friend,  the  good 
captain.'* 

Miss  Austwicke  beat  with  her  foot  impatiently  on 
the  ground,  and  wrung  her  hands  together,  chafing  at 
the  word  "friend,"  and  longing  to  ring  the  bell  and 
order  the  intruder  to  be  shown  out 

"  For  he  not  only  has,  as  it  were,  farmed  the  children 


out  at  twenty-five  pounds  a-year,  but  he  let  the  people 
that  he  farmed  them  to,  bring  them  back  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  as  I  only  lately  learned,  to  England." 

"  To  England  ?  these  unfortunate  children  and  their 
mother?" 

"Craving  your  pardon,  madam,  I  said  nothing  of 
their  mother." 

"  Indeed !    I  understood  you  to  say " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  to  the  likes  of  you,  madam,  that  I'd 
speak  of  that  poor  creature  ! " 

He  squeezed  up  his  face  into  the  look  of  something  as 
dry  and  cleft  as  a  fir  cone,  when  the  rasping  words  came 
from  his  bloodless  lips ;  and  Miss  Austwicke— whose  fault 
it  was,  where  her  prejudices  were  concerned,  to  believe 
the  very  worst— shuddered  obviously,  and  compelled  her- 
self to  say — 

"  Then  she  is  not  with  the  children  ?  " 

"  Never  has  been,  madam." 

"Oh,  that  is  well !"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. 

"Ou,  I  saw  to  that  from  the  first.  I  stood  by  the 
captain— my  friend— and  helped  him  out  of  the  scrape 
he  got  into." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  did  not  help  him  before  he  got  into 
it,"  the  lady  interposed. 

"  Maybe  I  tried,  madam ;  but  they  say  in  Scotland, 
'A  wilfu'  man  mun  ha'  his  way.'  Though  I  see  ye  know 
to  whom  ye're  graunting  the  favour  o'  this  interview, 
ye  have  na  asked  me,  seeing  that  doubUess  ye  divined^ 
I  owned  the  name  on  the  card." 

Miss  Austwicke  inclined  her  head  stiffly,  and  a  little 
unpuckering  bis  eyes,  her  strange  visitor  continued — 

"I've  travelled  by  land  and  sea  on  this  business.  I 
went  to  London  and  saw  Captain  Austwicke  wi'  his 
lawful  lady—and  I  went  back  and  tauld  the  misguided 
lassie  so,  who  had  set  herself  up.  I  put  her  in  charge  of 
my  wife,  then  living ;  and  when  she  went  into  such  a  dis- 
traction with  her  pride  and  tempers  that  we'd  to  put 
her  away— ah,  we  had  awhile— and  then  she  got  well 
and  just  took  herself  off  out  o'  the  country,  which  was 
well  rid  of  her,  and  went  her  ain  gate  down  the  road  to 
ruin.  Then  my  wife  and  I  took  the  children  out  to 
Montreal,  and  meant  to  settle ;  but,  my  wife  dying, 
what  could  I  do  but  place  the  bairns  irith  Johnston— 
the  cheat  that  he*s  proved— and  get  back  to  my  own 
affairs,  which  had  suffered  greatly?  but  I  make  no 
mention  o'  that.  I  had  to  take  to  a  humbler  line  of  life 
than  I  ever  thought  to  have  given  myself  to.  But  there, 
an  honest  penny  is  better  than  a  cheating  pound ;  an(L  I 
mak'  no  doubt  that  a  lady  like  you  will  do  by  me,  for 
my  losses  in  serving  him,  according  to  what  the  captain 
promised." 

"  I  can  fulfil  no  promise  to  you,  Mr.  Burke.  Captain 
Austwicke  has  left  no  property — I  think,  none  what- 
ever. He  had  no  claims  on  the  estate,  which  is,  as  you 
may  have  heard,  his  nephew's,  Mr.  De  Lacy  Austwicke; 
so  that  these  poor  children  are  likely  to  have,  as  tlieir 
riffht,  even  less  than  the  dishonourable  man  you  men- 
tion spared  out  of  the  sum  my  brother  paid  for  their 
maintenance." 

"  Dishonourable  indeed,  madam !  Ah !  it's  wretched 
ihe  dishonourable  things  some  misgu^ed  ^epDle^^wU} 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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sloop  to.    And,  may  I  make  bold  to  ask,  your  brothert 
widow  ?  ** 

"  My  brother's  widow  !  be  bad  no  wi— tbat  is 

TV  bat  do  you  mean  ?    Pardon  me,  I'm  confused  with 
your  narralive.    Wbat  did  you  say  ?  " 

*'  The  bidy  I  saw  with  him— his  wife,  madam— is  now, 
of  course,  his  widow." 

"  Oh,  iear,  I  didn't  comprehend  1  No,  you  are 
wrong.  He— that  is— he  survived  her.  1  mean,  he  left 
no  widow." 

Oh !  what  a  coil  was  winding  round  her  ! 

"  Yes,  I  understand  you,  madam." 

There  was  a  thin  flash  darted,  like  a  gleam  of  steel, 
out  of  the  hungry,  peering  eyes,  and  for  an  instant 
lighted  up  the  depths. 

"  Then  my— I  don't  want  to  press  it,  but  I've  had 
great  losses  already— my  claim,  and  the  poor  children's  ? 
Tor  Captain  Austwioke  always  said,  '  My  sister  alone 
shall  be  told.    She'll  guard  the  family  honour.' " 

Miss  Austwicke,  turning  the  chair  round,  against 
which  she  had  been  standing,  sunk  into  it,  as  if  she 
feared  that  otherwise  she  should  fall,  and  all  but  groaned 
aloud.  Por  clear  and  distinct  there  rose  the  dying  words 
to  her  memory,  and  smote  her,  "Beware  of  the  pride 
that  props  itself  with  falsehood." 

''  It's  an  honourable  name,**  pursued  the  man,  relent- 
lessly; "and  I'm  sure  I've  proved  for  years  that  I'd 
do  anything  in  reason  that  a  man  who's  had  great 
losses  could  to  save  it  from  a  stain— a  public  stain; 
and  certainly,  I'm  bound  to  say  the  lassie  was  deceived 
in  the  first .  place ;  she  was  led  to  think  herself 
married.  I  was  one  of  the  witnesses  who  signed  my  name ; 
and  it  was  bitter  to  me  to  find  I'd  been  led  to  put 
*  Burke '  to  any  such  transaction,  and  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Johnston,  and  her  husband." 

"You  have  yourself  called  hun  a  cheat,"  interposed 
Miss  Austwicke,  with  a  desire  to  inculpate  some  one. 

"  Yes :  who  knows  but  it  was  helping  to  hide  this  piece 
of  business  first  taught  him  ?  Any  way,  unless  all  comes 
out,  something  must  be  done." 

**  I'm  willing  to  help  the — ^the  innocent."  Her  white 
lips  quivered  as  she  spoke  the  last  words,  for  now  was  not 
she  guilty  ?  Yet  how  could  she  own  the  truth,  the  hor- 
rible truth,  that  her  brother  was  really  married  to  such 
a  woman  as  this  man  jdescribed  ?  Surely  her  brother 
could  not  have  known,  when  he  told  her  to  do  justice^ 
what  had  become  of  the  mother  of  these  children.  She 
strained  her  memory  for  any  recollection  of  what  he  had 
told  lier  about  this  miserable  wife.  But  he  had  so  little 
time,  death  was  so  near,  that  she  was  left  merely  with  a 
promise  on  her  conscience  which  she  wanted  to  tem- 
porise in  keeping  so  as  to  make  pride  and  principle  com- 
bine. Truth  is  an  unyielding  metal :  we  cannot  safely 
bend  it  to  serve  our  purposes.  "We  may  break  it,  and  so 
wound  ourselves  and  others ;  and  that  was  what  Miss 
Austwicke  was  doing. 

Yes,  indeed ;  rather  than  all  should  oome  out— rather 
than  her  brother  Basil  and  his  caustic  wife  should  know, 
in  any  way,  of  this  tarnish  on  the  family  honour— she 
would  draw  on  her  own  slender  resources.  Perhaps  to 
Burke  the  most  interesting  and  pertinent  question  Mijss 


Austwicke  had  put  in  all  the  interview  she  uttereu 
now: 

"  Pray,  of  what  amount  are  the  clauns  you  have  oii 
my  late  brother;  and  where,  do  you  say,  are  these 
children?" 

^  Oh,  madam,  as  to  my  whole  claims,  that  I  have 
vouchers  for,  I'll  not  press  them  entire.  A  hundred 
pounds  win  be  a  oomposeetion  for  my  losses  in  that 
Canada  voyage  and  residence,  which,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, ruined  me  and  kiUed  my  poor  wife,  and " 

"But  how  came  my  brother  not  to  settle  that  at 
once  ?  " 

«  Why,  he  left  it  till  his  return." 

"  But  he  had  no  estate  to  look  forward  to." 

"  Oh,  he  had  his  income.  He  always  said  he'd  do 
justice." 

Miss  Austwicke  winced  at  the  words.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  this  low  man,  with  his  grating  voice  and 
wizened  face,  to  scathe  her  like  a  keen  east  wind.  It 
was  a  relief  to  interrupt  him  by  repeating  the  inquiry— 

"And  these  children?"     . 

"  I'm  not  just  sure  of  the  address.  I  doubt  they'll 
take  a  deal  of  seeking,  though  a  friend  of  mine  thinks 
he  knows  where  Johnston  sent  most  of  his  London 
letters  to." 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?  Of  course  you  do  not  mention 
my— that  is.  Captain  Austwicke's  name.  Unless  I  am 
sure  of  this,  of  oourae  I  can  have  nothing ." 

"  Give  yourself  no  concern  on  that  head.  I've  a  deep 
sense  of  honour  myself,  as  a  Burke,  nuidam.  It's  the 
^ief  of  my  life  that  I  was  led  into  this,  and  my  family 
corrupted  by  it ;  and  I'd  die  rather  than  let  it  be  known, 
make  you  sure  of  that." 

He  clenched  his  hands,  as  if  holding  something  tight 
from  all  the  world,  and  pressed  them  on  his  chest  as  he 
spoke. 

Miss  Austwicke  drew  out  her  purse :  there  was  a  ten- 
pound  note,  two  sovereigns,  and  some  silver  in  it.  She 
took  the  note  from  the  rest,  and  said — 

"I  must  think  over  w'hat  you  have  told  me,  and 
consider  what  must  be  done  in  this  matter.  I  give  you 
this  on  account.  I'm  not  prepared  to  promise  that  I 
will,  or  can,  make  good  your  losses ;  but  find  the  children. 
You  say  they  are  in  England — London  I  think  you  said. 
Well,  I  will  see  them  for  myself.  I  am  willing  to  help 
them,  and  to — to  reward  fidelity — that  is  to  say,  dili- 
gence." 

Her  proud  heart  swelled  and  nearly  choked  her  utter- 
ance, as  she  spoke  thus  confidentially,  and  gave  the 
retaining  fee  to  this  ally  of  her  brother's— and  now  of 
hers. 

As  with  cringing  bows  he -went  out,  she  was  ready  to 
dash  her  head  against  the  carved  oak  of  the  high  old 
chimney-piece,  she  so  resented  the  humiliation.  Ah,  if 
she  had  but  thought  of  her  duty  to  God  as  highly  as  of 
her  station  in  society,  she  would  have  cleared  hei  eyes 
unclouded  of  the  film  of  pride,  and  seen  clearly  the 
meanness  of  all  crooked  ways,  and  the  danger  of  the 
edge  tools,  low  and  base,  with  which  she  was  \m- 
^:»i  jijrrly  playing — tools  she  was  sharpening  for  ber  own 
d^^^fixoiion,  {To  he  co7iiinu€d). 
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"XT^;  the  tray  had  disappeared.     **  It  is  as  I 

JL    supposed,    then/'   I  said.    '*Some  dishonest 

servant  has  been  playing  off  his  pranks  to  frighten 

us  away ;  and  he  has  made  his  escape  through  the 

VOL.  I. 


Oothic  Hall,  and  taken  the  dog  with  him.'*  I 
took  the  candle  in  my  hand  and  walked  towards 
the  door ;  the  bolt  was  still  fastened  on  this  side, 
as  old  Franklin  had  fastened  it  six  hours  before.^ 
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The  thief,  whoever  he  was,  had  not  quitted  the 
room  by  either  of  the  doors,  nor  by  the  windows, 
for  the  shutters  were  as  firmly  barred  as  oyer  ! 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accounted  very  super- 
stitiouB  if  I  acknowledge  that  at  that  moment  the 
ghost  of  Lady  Clarissa  Castelneau  took  possession 
of  my  mind.  The  unaccountable  entrance  and 
disappearance,  the  faint  rustling  of  her  dress,  the 
utter  darkness  of  the  room  when  I  returned,  all 
recurred  to  me,  and  an  indescribable  misgiving  as 
nearly  approaching  to  dread  of  the  supernatural 
as  I  had  ever  felt  took  possession  of  me. 

As  the  marauder  had  not  left  the  room  openly, 
it  followed  that  there  must  be  some  secret  means 
of  egress ;  some  secret  door  or  sliding  panel  in  the 
polished  oak  wainscoting  that  lined  the  walls.  I 
searched  the  different  panels  curiously,  but  amidst 
their  varied  but  solid  carving  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  any  such  opening.  I  endeavoured,  by  knocking, 
to  ascertain  if  the  sound  indicated  any  hollow 
space  behind,  but  I  could  make  nothing  out  by  my 
investigations.  Foiled,  hot,  and  weary,  I  gave  up 
the  search,  determining  to  open  the  campaign  again 
the  next  day.  I  went  to  my  own  room,  therefore, 
but  not  for  a  long  time  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  offered  no  Opportunity  for 
sport,  even  had  we  been  so  inclined  during  Lord 
Castelneau's  absence,  for  it  rained  heavily.  My 
mind  was  busy  with  the  oak-panelled  room  and  its 
mystery,  and  during  the  night,  I  had  resolved  I 
would  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter. 

After  breakfast,  I  drew  Mason  aside,  and  com- 
municated to  him  my  experiences  of  the  preceding 
night,  the  repetition  of  the  groan,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  dog  and  the  tray.  I  then  told 
him  my  wish  to  mount  guard  in  the  oak  room  that 
day,  and,  if  possible,  discover  the  authors  and 
machiaery  of  the  plot.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
come  and  stay  with  me.    He  assented. 

It  was  dull,  as  Mason  had  prophesied,  for  nothing 
occiuTed  to  show  me  it  was  of  the  slightest  use. 
Old  Pranklin  made  his  appearance  two  or  three 
times,  wandering  in  and  out  uneasily.  He  tried  to 
dissuade  me  from  remaining — ^no  longer  by  talk  of 
ghosts — ^but  by  offering  to  show  me  over  the  house, 
with  all  its  modem  improvements.  I  resisted  his 
allurements,  until,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  recol- 
lected that  Lady  Clarissa's  portrait  was  in  the 
picture  gallery,  and  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  it,  and 
know  what,  if  the  ghost  appeared  at  all,  she  would 
appear  like.  I  requested  Mason  to  remain  during 
my  absence,  whidi  he  fiedthfolly  promised  to  do. 
The  picture  showed  me  a  beautiful  face,  a  pearl 
grey  satin  dress,  and  one  Mr  hand  resting  upon 
the  head  of  a  large  greyhound.  The  sight  of  the 
dog  recalled  my  canine  acquaintance  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  I  asked  the  housekeeper,  if  to 
her  knowledge  it  had  been  seen  that  day.  She 
was,  or  feigned  to  be,  ignorant. 


"Whatwas  the  name  of  the  second  Lord  Cas- 
telneau, Lady  Clarissa's  husband  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Henry,  sir." 

**  And  the  dog  in  the  picture  is  one  of  his,  I  pre- 
sume," I  said,  recalling  with  some  excitement  the 
initial  of  "H.  Castelneau"  I  had  found  on  the 
huge  dog's  collar.  **  Is  there  not  some  story,"  I 
added,  **  that  Lady  Clarissa  haunts  the  cellars  P  " 

"  So  they  say,  sir,  but  I  never  saw  her  myself, 
nor  any  one  else,  unless  it  may  be  some  kitchen- 
maid  or  country  lad ;  but  my  lord  never  likes  the 
story  being  talked  of." 

Ajs  it  was  too  dusk  to  discern  more  of  the  pictures, 
I  returned  to  the  oak  room,  pondering  over  the 
*'H.  Castelneau"  on  the  collar,  and  coming  to  no 
satis&ctory  conclusion.  On  opening  the  door,  the 
first  object  that  struck  my  eye  was  the  hound 
stretched  on  the  hearth,  as  I  had  first  seen  hiTn  the 
night  before. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  servant  if  he  had 
admitted  the  dog,  but  he  seemed  as  astonished  as 
myself,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  I  bent 
down  to  examine  the  collar  again,  but  to-night  the 
thing  showed  its  teeth,  and  would  not  allow  me. 

** Henry,  Lord  Cast-elneau ! "  I  muttered,  "and 
Lady  Clarissa  I    I  shall  sleep  here  to-night." 

Our  two  other  friends  came  in  shortly  afterwards, 
laughing  at  my  whim,  and  the  dinner  was  served. 
Franklin  also  appeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
looked  more  seriously  discomposed  than  he  had 
before,  to  see  that  we  had  no  intention  of  removing 
that  evening.  He  ventured  a  remonstrance,  but 
was  little  heeded  by  bur  merry  company. 

The  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and  Franklin  brought 
with  his  own  hands  a  small  tray  of  cold  meats  and 
light  refreshments,  which  he  set  upon  a  distant 
table  at  the  back  of  the  sofa.  We  paid  little  heed 
then  to  his  sudden  fit  of  hospitality,  and  sat  down 
to  read.  The  evening  passed,  but  we  were  not 
again  disturbed  by  any  ominous  sounds. 

**  We  have  scared  the  ghost,  at  all  events,"  said 
Mason,  as  twelve  o'clock  struck;  "I'm  tired,  and 
shall  give  it  up.  Kill  yard,  I  suppose  you  are 
satisfied  ?  " 

"By  no  means,"  I  answered:  "I  shall  stay 
here  to-night." 

I  adhered  to  my  resolution,  and  Mason  volun- 
teered to  stop  with  me.  The  others  left  us,  and  he 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  while  I  sat  before  the 
fire,  reading  intently.  I  extinguished  all  the  candles 
but  two,  placed  one  of  them  beside  his  sofa,  and 
took  the  other  to  the  chimney-piece.  Mason's 
deep  breathing  soon  announced  he  was  asleep,  and 
I  read  on.  At  last  the  wakefulness  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  had  its  effect :  I  lost  the  sense  of  my 
pages,  the  letters  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  I  fell 
into  ft  slumber.  I  might  have  been  unconscious 
about  ten  minutes,  w<Jien  I  was  aroused  by  a  call 
f^^xn  Mason- 
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** She's  here!  Lady  Clarissa!  I  saw  her  hand 
putting  ont  my  light !  " 

I  started  np.  My  own  candle  was  burning  yery 
dimly  with  a  portentously  long  wick,  and,  quick  as 
thought,  I  snuffed  it  to  obtain  more  light.  My 
haste  defeated  its  object — ^I  snuffed  it  out ! 

The  fire  threw  a  faint  glimmer  around  the  room, 
and  by  its  uncertain  light  I  saw  a  dim,  grey  shadow, 
like  a  woman's  form,  standing  near  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  Mason's  sofa.    I  sprang  towards  it. 

The  carved  oak  table,  which,  in  the  glimmer,  I 
had  overlooked,  arrested  my  progress,  and  I 
stumbled.  I  recovered  myself  immediately,  but  in 
that  second  the  grey  shadow  had  disappeared.  I 
rushed  to  the  place  where  it  had  seemed  to  stand — 
the  hard  oaken  panelling  alone  met  my  touch. 

**  Mason !  Mason ! — why  did  you  not  stop  her  ?  " 
I  exclaimed,  angrily. 

'^It  is  not  so  easy  for  a  man  just  waked  up  from 
sleep,"  said  Mason.  **  I  am  no  believer  in  ghosts, 
Ilillyard ;  or,  rather,  I  was  not,  but  I  don't  know, 
after  to-night.  Let  me  light  the  candle  first,  and 
then  you  can  examine  the  room  at  your  leisure.'* 

This  was  done,  and  my  first  glance  round  the 
room  assured  me  the  dog  had  disappeared.  I 
again  sounded  the  panels — they  all  rang  equally 
hollow.  I  examined  the  bolt  of  the  door  into  the 
Gothic  Hall ;  it  seemed  never  to  have  been  moved. 
I  even  knelt  down  to  look  at  the  boards  of  the 
flooring,  but  no  sign  of  a  trap-door  met  my  eye. 
Mason  then  said — 

*  *  It  is  of  no  use,  Hillyard.  If  it  was  really  Lady 
Clarissa,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  look  for  a  door ;  she 
does  not  need  one.  You  must  give  it  up.  For  my 
part,  the  excitement  has  made  me  htmgry,  and  I 
shall  profit  by  some  of  the  steward's  sandwiches 
that  he  so  obligingly  left  on  the  table  by  the  sofa." 

"They  are  gone,"  I  said,  drily,  **tray  and  all. 
Lady  Clarissa  seems  as  hungry  as  the  priests  of  Bel. 
Never  mind.  As  you  say.  Mason,  I'll  give  it  up 
for  to-night." 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  sunny.  I 
awoke  with  the  full  conviction  that  we  had  been 
played  upon  by  some  of  the  dependants  of  the 
house,  though  for  what  motive  I  could  not  imagine. 
The  semi- credulity  which  (though  I  was  ashamed 
to  own  it)  I  had  felt  at  night,  had  vanished ;  for 
tliough  I  might  have  believed  in  Lady  Clarissa, 
with  her  grey  satin  diess,  and  her  attendant  dog, 
the  disappearance  of  the  sandwiches  destroyed  the 
illusion ;  but  I  resolved  I  would  take  no  further 
stops  except  communicating  all  I  knew  to  Lord 
Castelneau  on  his  return. 

After  breakfast  we  took  our  guns  and  sallied 
forth  in  company  with  the  gamekeepers.  We  had 
gone  about  half  a  mile  &om  the  house  when  I 
found  I  had  left  my  watch  behind,  and  recollected 
I  had  placed  it  on  the  chimney-piece  in  the  haunted 
room.    I  told  my  friends  I  would  join  them  after 


a  while,  and  returned  to  the  house.  Instead  of 
entering  the  hall,  I  went  round  to  the  old  wing, 
passed  into  the  old-fashioned  gai-den,  and,  keeping 
on  the  turf  to  deaden  my  footsteps,  gained  the 
window  of  the  oak  room.  One  of  them  was  open, 
and  I  looked  in. 

Opposite  the  window  stood  Franklin,  too  much 
absorbed  in  what  he  was  saying  to  heed  my  ap- 
proach; and  beside  him  was  a  woman,  tall  and 
graceful,  with  dark  curling  hair,  and  a  grey  shim- 
mering silk  dress.  It  was  she  who  was  speaking 
when  I  first  drew  nigh  to  listen,  and  her  low  and 
sweet  voice  won  my  sympathy  for  the  speaker 
before  she  had  said  a  dozen  words. 

**  If  you  think  he  can  be  moved  with  safety, 
Franklin — ^if  it  will  not  injure  him  very  much — let 
us  do  it  at  once.  I  cannot  pass  another  day  like 
yesterday,  and  we  do  not  know  at  what  hour  they 
may  return." 

"  There's  no  fear  of  hurting  him.  Miss  Hester.  I 
and  Peter  £rom  the  lodge  can  lift  him  easily  enough ; 
but  I  think  there  is  no  other  room  in  the  house 
where  we  can  keep  him  so  well  hidden*  The  spring 
of  the  panel  worries  even  me  sometimes  to  find  it, 
though  I  know  it  so  well.  It  is  very  trying  for 
you,  miss ;  but  when  my  lord  comes  home,  we  can 
tell  him  all,  and  he  will  keep  his  friends  at  a 
distance." 

"No,  I  cannot  wait  till  then,"  answered  the 
young  lady ;  **  I  must  risk  the  chance  of  discovery. 
I  thought  he  was  dying  the  other  night  when  I 
ventured  out  for  the  tray ;  and  it  would  be  terrible 
if  they  should  stay  the  whole  day  instead  of  only  a 
few  hours  in  this  room." 

'•You  may  command  it  in  future,  madam,"  X 
cried,  springing  in  at  the  window. 

Both  the  lady  and  Franklin  had  started  back 
with  astonishment  and  dismay  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  neither  seemed  disposed  to  speak.  At 
last  Franklin  said,  with  hesitation — 

**  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Hillyard,  you  are  incapable  of ' 
using  this  discovery  to  our  disadvantage." 

"Is  this  Mr.  Hillyard  —  Mr.  Laurence  Hill- 
yard?" said  the  lady. 

I  bowed  assent. 

"lam  glad,  she  continued,  "that  our  secret 
has  fallen  into  such  friendly  hands.  Your  name, 
as  my  brother's  early  friend,  is  well  known  to  me, 
and  I  believe  that  you  will  not  betray  us." 
•  I  looked  at  her  with  stupefaction.  "And you, 
madam,"  I  said,  "  I  have  not  the  pleasure " 

"I  am  Hester  Castelneau,"  she  answered, 
quickly;  "the  sister  of  Paul  Castelneau,  your 
college  friend.  You  did  not,  perhaps,  know  that 
my  brother  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
unhurt  in  his  late  encounter  with  Sir  Jasper 
Bivers,  and  that  this  house  hsis  become  at  once  his 
hospital  and  his  hiding-place." 

*  *  And  Paul  Castelneau  is "      T  ^  .r-w  r-w  i-r  ^>> 
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^*  Is  here.  My  brother  is  in  concealment 
behind  those  panellings,  and  if  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  a  long  absence 
from  his  native  country." 

She  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  wall  as  she 
spoke.  I  looked  and  saw  that  there  was  an  aper- 
ture of  two  or  three  inches  in  width  left  between 
the  heavy  carvings  of  the  wall  behind  the  sofa,  and 
consequently  in  the  place  where  the  grey  shadow 
had  vanished  the  previous  evening.  I  had  sounded 
that  panel  as  well  as  the  others,  and  can  only 
account  for  its  not  ringing  differently  by  the  fact 
that  the  concealed  room  ran  the  whole  length  of 
the  large  chamber,  and  consequently  every  one  of 
the  panels  was  equally  hollow. 

"Is  Paul  there?*' I  said. 

She  only  bent  her  head  in  reply,  and,  without 
farther  speech,  I  pushed  open  the  panel,  which  slid 
noiselessly  ba6k,  and  entered  the  concealed  room. 
My  poor  friend  was  there  upon  a  couch,  and  the 
large  stag-hound  Alan  crouched  on  the  floor  be- 
beside  him,  with  his  nose  near  his  master's  hands. 
Paul  was,  however,  unconscious  of  my  presence, 
and  I  returned  to  the  outer  room  to  offer  my 
services  to  the  sister. 

Miss  Hester  Castelneau  was  talking  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  steward,  and  I  had  ample  opportunity  for 
studying  her  beautifol  teLce,  before  she  was  aware 
of  my  presence.  I  commenced  an  apology  for 
having  caused  her  any  inconvenience,  and  hoped 
she  would  not  think  of  removing  her  brother  to 
another  room. 

She  thanked  me. 

"But,  Miss  Castelneau,"  said  I,  "may  I  ask 
what  the  peculiar  danger  of  your  brother  is? — ^for 
affairs  of  honour  are  too  common  to  excite  such  ex- 
treme alarm,  even  were  Sir  Jasper  already  dead." 

"  It  might  be  so  under  ordinary  circumstances," 
said  Miss  Castelneau ;  "  but  not  now.  Sir  Jasper 
had  greatly  wronged  some  people  who  had  no 
power  to  chastise  him.  It  came  to  my  brother's 
knowledge,  and  he  insisted    on    reparation,    too 


rashly,  perhaps,  without  waiting  for  the  costomary 
formalities.  Iliere  was  only  one  man  present,  and 
he  and  Sir  Jasper  are,  I  hear,  ready  to  swear  any 
falsehood  against  my  brother.  I  was  travelling: 
with  Paul,  aad  had  him  conveyed  here  when  there 
was  a  hope  of  secrecy,  till  we  hear  if  Sir  Jasper  is 
Hkely  to  die." 

I  assured  her  of  my  secrecy,  and  begged  she 
would  let  me  be  of  service  to  her.  She  thanked 
me,  and  I  then  relieved  her  of  my  presence. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  our  difficulties  were  re- 
moved by  Lord  Castelneau's  return,  bringing  the 
news  that  Sir  Jasper  Bivers  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger.  There  was,  of  course,  no  further  need  for 
Paul's  concealment. 

The  anxiety  under  which  Paul  had  laboured  had 
kept  him  down ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  re- 
ceiving the  welcome  news  of  the  recovery  of  Sir 
Jasper,  he  rapidly  mended.  Bitterly,  too,  did  he 
repent  of  his  criminal  rashness  in  this  unfortunate 
affair,  which,  had  Providence  more  sternly  ordained, 
would  have  brought  upon  him  the  curse  of  Cain, 
and  made  him  a  vagabond  upon  the  feuse  of  the 
uarth.  Happily  for  this  later  generation,  duelling 
and  its  attendant  miseries  are  no  more.  With 
regard  to  this  it  may  be  truly  said — 

"  The  swiftly  moving  march  of  miad 
Has  left  barbarity  behind.'" 

One  fortnight  more  I  passed  at*  Castelneau  Court 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasional  society  of  Heeter 
Castelneau.  Then  she  and  her  brother  returned  to 
their  own  home ;  and  I,  growing  suddenly  weary 
of  the  country,  went  back  to  London.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  will  mention  the  appearance  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  in  a  fashionable  paper,  the  year 
after: — 

*^  Lefk  London,  for  their  country  seat  in  Devon- 
shire, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  HiLlyard,  and  Mr. 
Castelneau,  on  the  13th  instant;"  that  is,  one  year 
from  the  day  when  I  had  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Ghost  of  Castelneau  Court. 


TWILIGHT. 

OMETIMES  we  like  to  see  the  darkening  evening  sky, 
Or  to  stand  in  quiet  graveyards  while  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west ; 
And  it  seemeth  to  our  hearts  far  more  hard  to  live  than  die,    • 
And  the  single  boon  we  yearn  for  is  a  time  of  perfect  rest. 

As  we  turn  from  paths  grown  dusty  with  the  trampling  feet  that  pass, 

Prom  the  weary  sound  of  laughter  bom  of  joys  we  do  not  share. 
And  lie  down  in  tiie  shadows  on  the  clover-scented  grass, 

And  feel  the  silent  loveliness  God  spreadeth  everywhere ; 

So  we  shrink  from  life's  confusion,  and  its  darkness,  and  its  heat. 
From  its  loves  like  Dead  Sea  apples,  for  the  bitter  taste  they  leave ; 

From  its  single  chance  of  conquest,  and  its  thousand  of  defeat ; 
And  we  muso,  "  If  we  should  leave  it,  who  would  miss  us  P  who  would  grieve  ?'* 
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We  ask  rest,  for  we  are  feeble ;  yet  it  is  not  rest  we  oraye, 
Only  greater  strength  for  labour,  only  firmer  fBiitb  and  loye, 

Suoh  as  Qod  will  giye  us,  when  our  dust  is  in  the  grave. 
And  we  have  joined  the  angel  ranks  that  do  his  will  above. 

For  in  heaven  all  do  service,  from  the  mighty  forms  of  light 
Half  shrouded  in  God's  glory,  standing  dose  before  his  throne. 

To  the  darling  little  baby  that  was  buried  but  last  night 
Underneath  a  tiny  cross,  with  its  half-year  age  thereon. 

And  God  gives  us,  too,  our  duties,  and  we  only  dimly  guess 
Which  is  highest  or  which  lowest,  for  man  doth  not  ever  know 

The  beginning  or  the  ending,  or  which  he  will  choose  to  bless : 
We  must  till  the  fields  he  gives  us,  and  the  seeds  he  sends  must  sow. 

The  birds  may  come  and  take  them,  or  the  winds  may  bear  them  far, 
We  may  weep  our  wasted  labour,  but  we  see  not  where  they  fall  ; 

And  whibt  we,  who  know  but  partly,  sigh,  **  What  useless  things  we  are  I ' 
He  may  deem  us  faithful  servants,  because  he  knoweth  all. 

I.  F. 


"OUT    OF    TOWN.*'— LLANDUDNO. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


PBEN  the  evening  paper,  sir  ?  "  "  Thank 
you."  In  these  brief  words  began 
my  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
travellers  who,  on  a  certain  Saturday 
afternoon,  shared  with  myself  and  two 
other  fellow-travellers  a  compartment  in  a  carriage 
of  the  London  and  North- Western  Bailway.  A 
few  general  remarks  on  such  interesting  topics  as 
the  present  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  its  continuance,  lead  up  to  my  fellow- 
traveller  observing  what  a  pity  that  the  five  o'clock 
train  did  not  bring  passengers  direct  to  Llandudno, 
as  in  many  respects  it  was  more  convenient.  I 
immediately  concluded  the  gentleman  was  going 
to  the  said  Llandudno,  and  being  bound  for  the 
same  charming  little  prince,  or,  to  be  more  super- 
lative stiU,  princess  of  watering-places  myself,  our 
railway  Mendship  became  at  once  confirmed.  The 
real  misfortune  of  not  being  able  to  travel  by  the 
later  train  (a  fast  one)  became  painfully  apparent 
after  we  passed  Crewe,  when  our  train  stopped  at 
every  small  station  on  the  line,  and  a  continued 
unsettling  of  legs  comfortably  placed,  and  removal 
of  rugs  and  umbrellas  carefully  packed  on  empty 
seats,  resulted  from  the  repeated  changing  of  pas- 
sengers at  the  various  roadside  stations.  Our 
journey  was  a  little  relieved,  however — selfish 
creatures  that  we  were — ^by  the  misery  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  lost  his  luggage  at  some  branch 
line  station.  One  of  the  missing  articles  was  a  bag 
containing  a  lot  of  rabbit-traps.  Unfortunately,  it 
had  no  lock  on  it,  and  the  repeated  assurances 
which  we  gave  him  of  the  probability  of  its  being 
taken  by  the  police  for  some  offensive  weapons 
connected  with  Fenianism,  by  no  means  tended  to 


console  his  agitated  mind.     Near  our  journey's 
end  now,  however ;  this  ia  the  last  stop  but  one. 

''Know  the  name  of  this  place,  sir?"  This 
from  gentleman  on  extreme  left  to  passenger 
facing  him.  ''Yes;  Bhyl.  'Twas  here  Oakley 
died  last  week;"  and  the  remains  of  the  cigar 
which,  by  kind  permission  of  the  company,  he  had 
been  enjoying,  was  tossed  from  the  window,  and 
the  casement  returned  to  its  former  closeness  with 
a  bang.  " 'Twas  here  Oakley  died."  The  remark 
was  brief  and  indifferently  made ;  just  an  item  of 
passing  news,  but  it  sig^iified  much.  It  meant 
that  in  the  little  Welsh  watering-place  a  good  man 
and  true — an  accomplished  gentleman — an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  energetic  pastor — ^had  passed  away 
in  the  fvJl  prime  of  his  career,  and  the  vigour  of 
his  manhood. 

The  Junction  at  last:  ten  minutes  more  and 
we  (our  company  by  this  time  reduced  to  two) 
come  at  our  journey's  end.  A  shaking  of  rugs, 
and  changing  of  mysteriously-formed  caps  for 
more  orthodox  beavers,  beguile  the  last  few 
minutes. 

The  gaslights  are  twinkling  along  the  inland 
side  of  Great  Orme's  Head,  and  the  merry  little  town 
itself  is  aU  ablaze  with  brighter  gaslights  than  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  Piccadilly.  What  a  glorious 
institution  gas !  I  remember  visiting  Llandudno 
once  before  we  had  gas,  and  it  was  awfully  dismal ; 
but  now,  even  if  we  had  not  pleasant  faces  waiting 
around  a  well-spread  table  to  receive  us,  we  should 
feel  less  strange,  for  our  old  friend  gas  woiild  be 
here  to  light  us  to  an  inn.  I  honour  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  eat  the  first  oyster — I  remember 
hearing  he  was  a  greater  hero 
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in  the  first  ship  ! — ^but  I  honour  more  the  memory 
of  him  who  first  proposed  to  illuminate  our  streets 
with  gas.  I  feel  it  as  Mostyn  Street  stretches  out 
so  bright  and  cheerful  before  me,  and  I  think 
of  a  quiet  little  grave  I  once  saw  in  a  foreign  land. 
It  was  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re-la- Chaise,  and  it 
bore  the  forgotten  name  of  Windsor ! 

There  are  foT^  people  who  enjoy  a  day  in  the 
country  so  much  as  a  Londoner ;  there  are  few 
Londoners  who  enjoy  a  day  in  the  country  so  well 
as  I  do ;  and  there  is  no  day  I  enjoy  there  so  much 
as  Sunday.  The  sum  of  these  three  propositions 
represents  the  happiness  of  my  state  of  mind  on 
looking  out  of  my  window  on  the  cheery  sunshiny 
Sunday  morning  following  at  Llandudno.  It 
was  a  day  of  rest  with  land  and  sea.  Smoke 
ascended  from  the  chimneys  straight  up,  like  a 
gentle  vapour,  that  did  not  threaten  to  spoil  the  pure 
sky  spread  behind  it  in  its  Sunday  blue.  The  sea 
without  a  ripple,  and  the  little  waves  that  did  roll 
at  the  edge  were  such  tiny,  innocent-looking  young 
creatures,  that  the  strictest  Puritan  could  not  say 
ihey  were  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  day;  or, 
:as  a  saucy  little  lady  said  to  me,  "  At  all  eventS) 
these  waves  are  not  Sabbath  *  breakers !  * " 

In  Llandudno  you  can  have  every  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity, except  Popery,  according  to  your  ecclosi- 
.astical  predilection.  One  of  the  prettiest  buildings 
belongs  to  the  Independents.  A  charming  little 
Gothic  structure  it  is,  with  transepts  and  stained 
glass  windows,  and  heads,  something  half  human, 
half  divine,  carved  on  the  ends  of  the  supports. 
Hither  flock,  this  morning.  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists alike,  to  hear  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  our  day,  who  is  well  known  to  a  certain 
congregation  in  London,  which  worships  within  the 
walls  where  once  the  silver  tones  of  Eowland  HilUs 
voice  were  heard. 

Prom  after  church-time  until  near  four  o'clock 
on  Sunday  Llandudno  is  within  doors ;  a  circum- 
stance to  be  accounted  for  by  the  blaze  of  roasting 
sunshine  without,  and  the  charms  of  roasted  beef  or 
mutton  within,  for  Llandudno  dines  incessantly 
from  one  to  three  o'clock.  If  my  friend  Jones,  of 
Mayfair,  who  can  never  get  up  an  appetite  for 
dinner  till  near  seven  o'clock,  would  only  walk 
along  the  Llandudno  Esplanade  at  two  o'clock, 
and  gaze  in  through  the  long  line  of  opened 
windows  at  Llandudno  dining,  I  fancy  th^  via 
exempli  would  triumph  over  his  vis  inertim.  But  at 
about  half-  past  three  on  Sunday  Llandudno 
emerges  from  its  retirement  again,  and  trails  in  a 
long  single-file  cavalcade  along  the  narrow  path 
which  belts  great  Orme's  Head.  Alpenstocks  and 
stout  walking-sticks  are  in  vogue,  for  the  path  is 
steep  and  long.  The  little  yellow  leather  boots, 
which  defy  the  ruggedness  of  the  way,  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  fair  :>ortion  of  the  pro- 
ceasion.    On  slowly  and  wearily  winds  the  caval- 


cade; the  pilgrims  are  all  bound  for  the  shrine 
of  St.  Tudno.  Oh,  worthy  saint !  who,  like  Mel- 
chizedek,  seems  not  to  have  had  paternal  or 
maternal  relations,  nor  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life,  for  thy  most  devoted  devotees  cannot  8a5' 
whence  thou  hast  come — charity  alone  ventures 
an  aspiration  as  to  whitjier  thou  has  gone  I— Why 
erect  thy  shrine  on  so  lofty  a  peak  ?  so  high,  that 
we  may  say  of  it,  as  has  been  said  of  the  hill  of 
Howth,  where  St.  Patrick  preached  a  memorable 
discoursei  Dat  oscula  eideribua.  We  bless  the 
cranium  of  great  Orme  for  his  delightful  shade, 
for  far  below  on  our  right  the  sea  looks  like  one 
vast  basin  of  silver,  molten  and  liquefied  with 
the  terrible  blaze  of  the  sun ;  and  even  the  rocka 
towering  on  our  left  seem  scorched  with  aU  the 
heat  they  have  endured  in  the  daytime,  and  re- 
mind us  of  the  blistered  orags  that  Mr.  Herbert 
has  painted  in  the  Eobing  Koom  of  the  Lords. 

At  last,  as  we  round  a  promontory,  St.  Tudno's  is 
in  sight,  so  provokingly  high  above  us  still,  and 
the  bell  rings  out  with  a  sound  that  you  might 
imagine  proceeded  from  a  cracked  saucepan  being 
struck  with  the  broken  fragment  of  a  poker.  This 
little  church  stands  up  on  the  top  of  an  unculti- 
vated mountain,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  lone  little 
churchyard.  A  reading  desk  is  erected  —  ex- 
temporaneously— against  the  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, for  St.  Tudno's  church  cannot  contain  so 
vast  an  assembly  as  pours  thitherward  from  Llan- 
dudno. The  congregation  sit  some  on  tomb- 
stones, some  on  the  low  walls,  some  on  those  littlo 
mounds 

"  Where  heaves  the  grass  in  manya  moaldering  heap  ;  '* 

and  few  congregations  are  more  attentive,  perhaps 
none  more  impressed  with  the  et-oeteras  of  Divino 
service.  The  evening  is  calm  and  still,  and  not  a 
sound  disturbs  the  solemnity,  save  once  when  a 
donkey  in  a  neighbouring  field  brayed,  most  in- 
opportunely, at  the  end  of  an  interrogative  passage 
in  the  first  lesson ;  and  again  when  the  strains  of  a 
popular  melody  reached  xlb  from  a  passing  Liverpool 
excursion  steamer.  We  might  pardon  the  one,  for 
it  was  only  a  donkey;  but  the  other  had  no 
mitigating  circumstance  whatever.  Steamers  piled 
up  with  human  beings,  perspiring  and  swearing, 
and  in  divers  other  ways  **  deriving  from  Nature 
the  lessons  which  she  is  calculated  to  teach," 
are  scarcely  likely  to  increase  the  solemnity  of 
any  scene.  However,  as  the  echoes  of  a  hymn, 
in  which  all  join  heartily,  die  away  on  the 
hill-side,  I  think  of  a  little  congregation  who 
**sang  a  hymn,"  years  ago,  in  the  open  air, 
when  **  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  by  a  river- 
side." My  seat  was  a  small  white  tombstone, 
and  it  had  a  plain  little  inscription,  yet  one 
that  you  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  so  re- 
mote a  place — one,  too,  that  awoke  very  solemn 
thoughts.  It  told  us  that  there  was  buried  fhere. 
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in  that  consecrated  spot,  a  little  cMld,  only  six 
years  of  age,  wlio  had  died  at  Llandudno,  and 
that  his  father's  name  was  John  Bright,  M.P. 
We  can  imagine  the  heart  tonched,  and  the  manly 
form  bowed  with  grief;  and  the  sad,  monm- 
ful  consolation  that  it  gaye  to  one  so  great  and 
good  to  lay  his  loved  little  one  in  the  lonely  moun- 
tain churchyard,  and  write  ujwn  its  tomb,  in  words 
which  seem  to  reflect  the  bigness  of  his  own  heart, 
"There  shall  be  one  fold-  and  one  Shepherd." 
Scribe!  no  longer  intrudd  thy  reflections  on  a 
fiather's  grief:  join  the  dispersing  crowd,  which 
wend  their  way  back  by  another  road — ^this  time 
through  occasional  fields  and  past  deserted  mining 
shafts — and  give  a  penny,  as  we  pass  on,  to  those 


little  urchins  who  stand  and  sing  so  sweetly,  in 
Welsh  and  English,  "God  bless  the  Prince  of 
Wales." 

One  farewell  look  at  St.  Tudno*s  before  we  turn 
the  road  to  Llandudno.  Memories  we  have  of  that 
pleasant  Sabbath  evening,  as  bright  and  golden  as 
the  sunshine  that  falla  now  upon  St.  Tudno*s  old 
grey  tower,  as  if  pleased  to  linger  where  it  has 
shone  for  so  many  a  century.  The  returned  crowd 
disperse  through  the  town ;  and  soon  lights  shine 
brightly  at  many  a  happy  tea-table.  Ere  these 
lines  be  printed,  we  who  met  that  evening  shall 
be  scattered  hx  and  wide.  May  we  all  meet  to- 
gether with  Him  who  himself  prayed  once  upon  a 
mountain-top. 


THE   CATTLE   PLAGUE. 


'  T  has  become  the  fashion  in  many  quarters 
at  the  present  day  to  speak  as  though  law 
was  everything  and  God  was  nothing.  In 
reading  some  communications  concerning 
the  murrain  amongst  the  cattle,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  many  materialistic  theorists  who  talk 
as  if  the  universe  was  a  great  machine  set  in  order 
by  God,  and  that  man  has  only  to  keep  the  works 
clean,  and  all  will  be  well.  Admitting,  as  we 
fully  do,  the  necessity  and  excellency  of  cleanli- 
ness, we  yet  decline  to  treat  as  synonymous  the 
words  **  dirt "  and  "  sin."  Many  special  epidemics 
have  their  rise  in  the  former  as  an  occasion  of  de- 
velopment ;  but  the  source  of  all  plague  and  pes- 
tilence is  that  sin  which  brings  death  into  the 
world,  and  all  its  woes. 

We  can  no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  cattle  plague.  But  yesterday,  we 
read  of  London  alone: — **  Of  4,108  cows  kept  in 
the  eastern  parishes  of  London,  568  have  died,  and 
1,504  have  been  sold : "  whilst  in  the  counties 
generally  the  disease  is  spreading,  and  the  attacks 
most  virulent. 

It  is  the  general  duty  of  fanaticism  to  find 
"  special  reasons  " — such  as  the  connection  of  the 
potato  blight  with  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  And 
doubtless  our  satirists  have  not  been  a  whit  too 
severe  upon  the  expounders  of  Divine  reasons 
for  such  dispensations ;  but  many  a  laugh  raised 
at  the  expense  of  some  pernicious  error,  often  pre- 
vents men  seeing  a  truth  which  lies  close  beside  it, 
and  which  suffers  in  the  wholesale  condemnation 
attending  the  attempt  to  specify  the  special  reason 
of  the  Divine  judgments. 

With  all  due  deference,  therefore,  to  the  satirists 
of  fanaticism,  we  claim  to  plead  for  a  principle 
which  this  age  is  greatly  in  danger  of  ignoring, 
and  that  principle*  is  this : — Although  science  can- 
not point  to  any  physical  connection  between  the 


cattle  plague  and  the  sins  of  the  present  day,  there 
may  be  a  moral  connection  which  we  are  in  danger 
of  overlooking.  God  rules  over  all,  and  certainly 
in  this  case  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth. 
We  have  no  notion  of  men  folding  their  hands 
in  ease,  and  saying — **  Beastly  state  the  Continent 
is  in,  sir ;  don't  wonder  at  the  Binderpest,  or  any 
other  pest."  The  fact  being  that  wherever  origi- 
nated, BO  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it  has 
not  seized  upon  the  dirty  sheds  and  the  ill-fed  cattle 
only  or  chiefly,  but  upon  the  weU-oleansed  sheds 
and  the  more  favoured  kine.  We  cannot  under- 
stand this;  but  we  cannot  ignore  it.  Doubtless, 
as  a  general  rule,  any  contagious  disease  fixes  first 
and  foremost  on  the  dirtiest  locality,  but  it  shows 
that  it  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  places:  the 
conditions,  for  instance,  which  cholera  requires  are 
not  only  uncleanliness,  but  weakness  and  nervom- 
nesSf  quite  a  sufficient  fact  to  show  that  it  exists 
independently  of  all  mere  material  things :  it  has 
a  mission  of  death  to  perform,  and  a  mission  of 
warning  to  aU  thoughtful  men. 

Disease  in  the  meat !  Well,  is  it  not  worth  while 
consideriDg  in  what  an  age  of  luxury  we  live?  Only 
to  be  deprived  of  it  for  a  few  months  seems 
actually  like  a  giievance  to  us.  The  restless  de- 
termination to  have  all  we  wish,  to  secure  it  by  any 
means,  at  any  price,  characterises  this  age.  Soil 
not  rich  enough?  then  make  artificial  manures; 
never  mind  how.  You  little  know  what  lurks  in  that 
blade  of  grass  your  cattle  eat.  Supply  not  large 
enough?  then  send  to  any  country,  buy  in  Ihe 
cheapest  market ;  and — well,  what  Y — ^buy  anything 
that  will  sell.  This  we  have  done  with  a  reckless- 
ness quite  surprising  to  any  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  Who  is  to  gain  ?  The  dealer  making 
haste  to  be  rich — ^to  be  rich  under  any  conditions, 
at  any  cost.  Who  is  to  lose  ?  The  poor  mechanic 
or  artisan,  who  is  too  ignorant  in/the  matterito 
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know  that  indifferent  meat  is  the  costliest  provision 
he  can  buy,  and  that  bad  meat  contains  the  worst 
poison  of  all. 

Gk>d  may  be  saying  to  ns  now,  "  Food  for  the 
serrioe  of  man  is  my  gift ;  you  are  looking  upon 
it  as  your  n'ght.  You  are  using  it  not  as  a  grate- 
fdl  recipient  of  favour,  but  as  the  common  heritage 
of  the  race." 

Doubtless  there  are  men  who  would  fry  to 
resolve  the  plagues  of  Egypt  into  natural  causes, 
and  with  their  usual  genius  for  explanation,  en- 
deavour to  maiTiiftJTi  what  they  call  the  historical 
facts  without  the  miraculous  accretions.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  narrative  of  these  plagues,  so 
simple  and  yet  so  solemn,  entirely  beats  them. 
Science  might  explain  the  frogs ;  but  it  is  aghast 
at  the  darkness  and  the  blood.  And  are  there  no 
judgments  of  Qod  now  P  Ought  we  to  think  him 
so  well  pleased  with  us  as  to  suffer  us  to  have 
immunity  from  correction  and  visitation  ?  No  sane 
man  amongst  us  but  must  often  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  spectacle  even  of  this  city's  sins  and 
iniquities.  And  what  must  they  be  in  the  eye  of 
God  ?  Shall  not  I  visit  for  this,  saith  the  Lord  ? 
Assuredly,  there  can  be  mo  harm  in  asking 
whether  this  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  us  in 
the  judgment  of  his  hand.  And  here  it  may  be 
suggested,  that  one  of  the  very  sins  of  this  age 
crops  out  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  cattle 
murrain,  and  that  is,  a  worship  of  the  almighty 
dollar.  We  read :  *  *  The  Hamburgers  and  Hollanders 
ore  now  singing  a  jubilee,  on  account  of  our 
bovine  calamities.  Besides,  my  friend  Brown, 
down  in  Shropshire,  who  has  got  lots  of  sheep,  is 
selling  them  now  at  a  tremendous  profit;  the 
demand  for  mutton  being  proportionate  to  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  enough  beef."  And  for 
this  reason  the  writer  objects  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  prayer  on  account  of  the  grievous 
murrain.  We  are  not  to  be  asked  to  be  made 
humble,  because,  if  some  suffer,  otbers  have — ^we 
quote  the  words — "  their  breeches  pockets  fuU  of 
English  gold."  The  logical  sequence  of  all  these 
remarks  is,  that  if  some  are  made  rich,  no  matter 
who  sickens  or  suffers ;  a  good  end  is  attained,  and 
we  need  not  be  humbled  before  God. 

Alas  for  our  day  if  such  sentiments  ever  can 
be  uttered  or  written  amongst  us,  without  a  wither- 
ing denunciation  of  shame!  I  suppose  that,  during 
the  dread  plague  which  drove  such  multitudes  from 
Old  London,  people  were  not  to  be  humbled  before 
God  because  in  the  country  places  men  made  their 
fortunes  by  the  large  additions  to  their  trade. 

Verily,  disease  like  this  in  itself  is  enough  to 
humble  us.  How  know  we  what  atmospheric  affinity 
it  may  have  with  cholera  or  even  plague  P    It  be- 


comes us  not  indeed,  as  Ohristians,  to  be  full  of 
trepidation  and  alarm ;  but  it  does  surely  become 
us  to  mark  the  hand  of  Gk>d.  The  cattle  murrain 
sets  at  naught  science,  and  skill,  and  care ;  and 
vrith  its  wide  and  irresistible  sweep  lays  low  the 
healthiest  animal  in  a  day.  So  too  can  Qod  cause 
his  visitations  to  be  felt  on  man,  whilst  science  be- 
fore him  is  dumb,  and  opens  not  her  mouth.  Per- 
sonally we  ought  to  humble  ourselves  before  God 
at  such  seasons  of  calamity.  It  is  not  the  sword  of 
an  avenging  God  that  we  recognise  in  our  present 
suffering,  but  the  rod  of  a  tender  Father,  chastening 
the  children  whom  he  loves,  and  drawing  back  to  his 
fold  those  who  have  erred  and  strayed  from  his  ways. 
And  now  permit  me  to  ask  whether  this  is  a  new 
thing  in  the  earth,  and  whether  God  hath  not  so 
visited  the  nations  before  P  What  says  the  Prophet 
Joel  ?  *  *  Gird  yourselves,  and  lament,  ye  priests  "— 
**  The  meat  offering  is  cut  off  from  the  liouse  of 
the  Lord  "— **  Sanctify  ye  a  fiist "— "  How  do  the 
beasts  groan !  the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed  "— 
<*  Alas  for  the  day ! "— <*  Is  not  the  meat  cut  off 
before  our  eyes  P  "  All  these  passages  occur  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Joel.  WeU  may  they  awaken  in  us 
a  consciousness  that  God  can  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hiUs ;  and  that  when  be  does 
so  the  nation  should  fast,  the  ministers  of  &e  altar 
bow  in  sackcloth,  and  all  who  are  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Most  High  copy  the  prophet's  example 
— "  0  Lord,  to  thee  will  I  cry  "  (Joel  L  19).  Pain- 
ful indeed  must  it  be  to  pious  men,  strange  and 
wonderful  to  truly  philosophic  men,  that  such 
flippEuit  scepticism  should  upUft  itself  in  the  nation 
and  speak  as  with  the  voice  of  an  oracle  concerning 
these  things.  We  are  not  yet,  as  a  people,  ready 
to  bow  down  before  the  cold  sceptre  and  the  stern 
dominion  of  changeless  law.  We  still  repeat  in 
our  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  " 
— not  only  in  the  great  I  Am,  but  in  the  Father ; 
and  as  his  childreur  we  ttill  bow  before  his  feet,  and 
submit  unto  his  rod.  But  connected  with  submis- 
sion and  trust,  there  is  the  consciousness  that  he 
heareth  us  always  for  his  dear  Son's  sake,  and  that  if 
he  would  spare  the  guilty  cities  for  the  sake  of  ten 
righteous  men,  much  more  wiU  he  spare  us  for  the 
sake  of  his  well-beloved  Son,  concerning  whom  ve 
are  well  assured  that  he  will  also  with  him  freely 
give  us  aU  things.  With  a  creed  so  clear,  and  a 
faith  so  firm,  whilst  we  still  come  **  with  fasting, 
and  with  weeping,  and  with  mourning  "  (Joel  ii.  12), 
we  will  yet  continue  the  course  which  the  same 
prophet  presents  before  us — **  And  rend  your  heart, 
and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord 
your  God :  for  he  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  AKD  bepenteth  HiiS 

OF  THE  ETIL."  W.   M.   S. 
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TJSH !  list  'mid  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
Strewn  thick  on  the  plain, 
Where  cries  on  the  night  wind  come 
sighing— 
Where  thick  lie  the  slain ! 


Whore  the  pale  moon  gleams,  weirdly  shining 

On  each  visage  white ; 
And  the  eyes  gaze  in  sad  repining, 

Through  the  long,  cold  night  I 

Hush !  list  to  the  wail  of  an  infant, 

Low,  tremulous,  weak, 
As  all  vainly  it  pats,  in  its  want, 

Its  dead  father's  cheek  I 

Its  mother,  with  reason  fiast  failing, 
Sees  nought  but  the  dead ; 


She  heeds  not  the  wee  one's  wailiag, 
She  moves  not  her  head ! 

The  raven  flaps  gloomily  near  her ; 

The  vulture  swoops  by ; 
The  gaunt  wolf  seems  scarcely  to  fear  her, 
So  fixed  is  her  eye  ! 
•  •  •  *  • 

'Tis  mom — and  the  soldiers  are  seeking 

'Mid  the  carnage  dread ; 
And  they  find  a  mad  woman  speaking 
To  the  speechless  dead ! 

And  a  wee  child  is  gently  sleeping, 

Its  little  cheek  pressed 
Against  the  dead's,  as,  softly  weeping, 

It  slumbered  to  rest ! 

S.  F.  N. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AMONG  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY   THE    REV.  W.  B.  MACKENZIE,  M.A. 


>S?EW  of  the  comforts  or  even  neces- 
sities of  our  daily  use  are  indi- 
|,T3  genous.  Foreign  produce  have 
,^K  been  transferred,  and  made  to 
^'  flourish  in  a  strange  but  congenial 
mil.  It  is  a  wise  arrangement  of 
Providence  that  productions  which 
miiii&ter  to  our  convenience  or  welfare 
tliiLs  adapt  themselves  to  other  climates, 
that  the  native  growth  of  one  country 
will  flourish  healthily  as  exotic  in  another.  Still, 
there  are  limits  to  this  law  of  acclimatisation. 
Fruits  which  ripen  spontaneously  under  the  suns 
of  Italy  or  Spain,  lose  their  luscious  taste  in  these 
northern  skies — or,  at  least,  require  the  nurture 
of  scientific  care,  and  shelter  from  ungenial  severi- 
ties. But  no  care  can  induce  the  camel  to  thrive  in 
Norway,  nor  the  reindeer  in  Turkey;  the  High- 
lands of  Inverness  can  never  be  clothed  with  vines, 
nor  are  the  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean  enriched 
-with  the  dainties  of  northern  seas ;  Labrador  has  no 
fields  of  rice;  its  gales  are  not  perfumed  with  groves 
of  cinnamon ;  nor  are  the  winter  nights  of  Ai-abia 
lighted  up  by  the  prismatic  splendours  that  stream 
in  Arctic  skies.  The  Lap  or  Greenlander,  who 
thrives  among  the  ice-bound  barrenness,  would 
languish  in  slow  death  in  the  gorgeous  luxuriance 
of  the  tropics,  while  the  beauty  of  Cii-cassia,  or  the 
gigantic  symmetry  of  Bengal,  would  perish  beneath 
the  keen  blasts  of  the  frozen  North. 

Equally  ungenial  is  the  world  itself  as  the 
moral  dwelling-place  of  man.  Doubtless,  at  that 
oarly  period  described  in  Gen.  ii.,  this  world  was 


well  adapted  to  man's  spiritual  welfare,  as  the 
world  to  come  will  be  to  the  "redeemed  of  the 
Lord;"  but  the  disaster  which  Moses  narrates 
with  circumstantial  solemnity  in  his  third  chapter, 
has  subverted  these  moral  relationships  as  com- 
pletely as  if  the  plants  of  the  tropics  were  transferrel 
to  the  Arctic  zone,  and  life  that  flourished  amid 
snows  and  tempest  was  left  to  languish  in  fever,  and 
perish  beneath  the  malaria  of  Oriental  vegetation. 

Such  is  the  action  of  the  world,  as  it  now  is 
upon  spiritual  life.  It  contains  elements  of  evil  as 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  soul  as  cortai:: 
mephitic  gases  are  to  physical  life.  The  peoi)lo  oi 
the  world,  unconsciously  or  otherwise,  breathe  tlii- 
tainted  air;  and  as  to  the  duties  and  claims  ti 
spiritual  existence,  are  simply  **dead  while  thoy 
live."  The  three  first  verses  of  St.  Paul's  gie^t 
exposition  of  the  Spirit's  work,  in  Eph,  ii.,  is  a 
decisive  proof-text  of  man's  condition  by  nature— 
**  dead  in  ti*espasses  and  sins  " — "  children  of  wrath, 
walking  accoi-ding  to  the  course  of  this  world." 
regulated,  as  its  "  course  "  is,  by  Satanic  superin- 
tendence and  control,  *' fulfilling  the  desires  oftL- 
flesh  and  of  the  mind."  These  are  utterances  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  clear  and  ominous,  which  deterniin?, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  spiritual  life,  wherever 
it  is  found,  is  imparted  to  the  soul  by  the  spccvV. 
interposition  of  God,  and  is  preserved  froni  extinc- 
tion by  the  same  sustaining  grace  which  *'  hold^th 
our  souls  in  life,  and  sulfereth  not  our  feet  to  be 
moved." 

The  position  which  the  Christian  is  designed  to 
occupy,  and  his  duties,  defensive  as  well  as  aggrcs- 
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sive,  whereby  lie  is  to  glorify  God  in  the  earth, 
demand  the  grayest  consideration ;  and  never  more 
so  than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  essential  to  his 
Christian  stabiUty  and  growth,  a^  well  as  the  ful- 
filment of  his  eyery-day  duties,  that  he  shall  be 
solemnly  possessed  by  convictions  of  the  pervading 
and  ever-restless  elements  of  evil  in  which  he  Hves. 
If  these  evils  are  estimated  as  slight  and  super- 
ficial, so  that  all  scenes  and  societies  are  held  to 
be  equally  harmless,  no  stronger  evidence  can  be 
adduced  to  prove  that  such  a  one  has  but  a  dim 
and  feeble  insight  into  spiritual  things ;  while  no 
token  can  be  clearer  that  he  ia  taught  of  God,  and 
savours  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  than  to  discern 
aright  his  condition  and  duties  in  the  present  evil 
world,  so  as  to  be  vigilantly  alive  to  its  snares 
and  concealed  seductions,  resolved  to  overcome  its 
temptations,  and  by  every  available  means  to 
rescue  some  victims  firom  its  grasp,  and  abate  in 
some  measure  its  abounding  depravity. 

There  are  two  ways  of  withstanding  these  evils, 
of  which  the  character  and  conduct  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  his  Divine  Master  are  inspired  illus- 
trations. John  had  been  brought  up  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  desert.  His  aspect  was  not  conciliating ; 
his  garments  coarse  and  his  food  homely.  Betiring 
and  ascetio  in  his  habits,  he  kept  aloof  from  the 
sympathies  and  companionships  of  social  life.  The 
Lord  adopted  the  opposite  course.  In  early  life  he 
conciliated  the  favour  of  those  around  him,  and 
when  engaged  in  his  great  ministrations  he  lived  in 
the  spirit  of  condescending  familiarity.  He  was 
present  at  weddings  and  funerals,  sjnmpathised 
with  the  home  duties  of  the  common  people,  and 
shared  their  every-day  trials.  He  noticed  their 
children,  and  graciously  took  them  in  his  arms; 
he  felt'  compassion  for  their  wants  and  hardships, 
and  stooped  to  ease  the  burdens  of  daily  life.  Here 
are  the  two  patterns  of  Christian  life  spent  among 
the  evils  of  the  world, — the  one  secluded,  unsocial, 
severe,  as  some  men  think, — the  other,  genial  and 
sympathising.  The  one  represents  the  Christian 
seeking  safety  by  isolation  from  the  world;  the 
other  treads  the  common  path,  but  keeps  himself 
from  the  evil.  The  one  avoids  the  conflict;  the 
other  meets  it  with  bold  and  resolute  fidelity,  gains 
strength  in  conflict,  and  is  crowned  with  victory. 
The  first  is  represented  by  John  the  Baptist;  the 
second  course  was  pursued  by  our  Lord.  He  mixed 
freely  with  the  world ;  his  presence  graced  the  table 
of  the  rich  Pharisee,  and  he  spent  a  day  with  the , 
oppressive  and  unpopular  Zacdieus.  But  his  one 
purpose  was  everywhere  faithfully  canied  out,  to 
fulfil  the  object  of  lus  great  mission — **  I  came  not  I 
to  do  mine  own  wUl,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me."  Whether  reclining  as  a  guest  at  the  banquet 
of  the  rich,  or  on  the  mountain-side  with  thousands 
at  his  feet  intently  Listening  to  his  gracious  words ;  ! 
whether  replenishing  a  marriage  feast  with  wine, ' 


or  restoring  a  widow's  son  alive  again  to  his  weeping 
mother;  whether  blessing  little  children,  or  com- 
manding the  stormy  elements  to  be  at  peace — ^in 
all  things,  minute  or  stupendous,  he  was  equally 
glorifying  the  Father,  and  fulfilling  the  work  which 
was  given  him  to  do. 

But  the  Lord  waa  in  no  danger  of  being  ii^ured 
by  contact  with  the  world.  He  had  no  infection  of 
nature  for  temptations  to  work  upon.  He  had 
endured  the  severest  trials  which  Satan  could  de- 
vise, **yet  without  sin."  No  stain  of  evil  settled 
on  that  unsullied  brow.  Wherever  he  went,  how- 
ever deeply  sin  had  infected  the  atmosphere,  he 
remained  untainted.  Intimately  as  he  mixed  among 
sinners — ^in  their  homes,  in  the  streets,  or  in  the 
crowded  assemblies — ^he  ever  withdrew  as  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  as  he  went.  We,  too,  have  our 
work  to  do  which  brings  us  among  all  kinds  of  evil. 
Whatever  be  our  station  in  life — some  as  masters, 
with  a  wider  circle  of  responsibilities;  others  as 
servants,  with  fewer  cares  and  duties;  some  fill 
higher  positions,  while  to  others  is  assigned  a  lower, 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  happier  lot,  just  as  the 
Great  Disposer  of  all  things  is  pleased  to  arrange — 
every  man  has  his  own  niche  to  fill,  and  abiding 
there  in  contented  and  useful  service,  he  is  safe. 

Still,  we  are  all  brought  inevitably  in  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  We  must  meet  men  of  all 
characters,  must  buy  and  sell,  converse  and  act  to- 
gether for  the  various  purposes  of  life ;  whether  as 
lawyers  and  merchants,  as  employers  of  labour,  or 
clerks  and  subordinate  agents,  as  teachers  or  chil- 
dren, as  mistresses  or  servants.  This  kind  of  inter- 
course with  others  is  inevitable,  we  cannot  escape 
it,  unless,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  we  would  go  out  of 
the  world."  In  this  way  we  are  compelled  to  meet 
all  kinds  of  evil — men  whose  principles  and  conduct 
we  cannot  but  disapprove  and  desire  to  avoid.  But 
we  have  no  choice,  our  business  in  life  cannot  be 
fulfilled  without  mixing  every  day  among  the 
people  of  the  world.  Our  Lord  met  them  in  ac- 
complishing his  great  work,  and  has  placed  us  in 
positions  where  we  must  meet  them  too. 

And  there  are  manifest  advantages  in  real  Chris- 
tians thus  intermingling,  in  conscientious  fulfilment 
of  duty,  among  the  people  of  the  world.  It  teaches 
them  to  be  genial,  S3rmpathising,  and  considerate ; 
it  opens  the  way  for  others  to  consult  them  in  diffi- 
culty, to  unbosom  their  sorrows,  and  perhaps  seek 
their  counsel  when  anxious  about  eternal  things. 
It  gives  them  opportunities  for  useful  service,  by 
speaking  words  in  season ;  it  creates  occasions  to 
guide  the  inquiring,  to  soothe  the  mournful,  or  to 
warn  the  negligent  and  \ingodly.  And  the  Chris- 
tian will  be  on  the  look  out  for  such  opportunities. 
Still,  he  wiU  ever  be  on  his  guard  against  the  in- 
sidious evils  of  the  world.  He  wiU  never  lose  sight 
of  the  warnings  which  the  Scriptures  loudly  reite- 
rate— **  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world*"  **  Lote 
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not  the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world." 
"The  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  with 
God."  Here  is  our  danger:  the  infection  of  its 
evil  reaches  everywhere — ^nations,  cities,  parishes, 
households.  It  is  not  an  occasional  bnt  unwelcome 
visitor,  like  the  pestilence  which  visits  a  country 
at  certain  intervals,  and  settles  with  desolating 
ravages  only  in  some  hotbeds  already  prepared  for 
it  by  the  presence  of  fermenting  corruptions ;  but  it 
is  always  at  work,  everywhere,  among  all  kinds  of 
people^  No  precautions  can  arrest  the  evils  of  the 
world,  no  lines  can  be  drawn  around  the  infected 
quarters.  The  godliest  of  parents,  who  guard  the 
precincts  of  their  houses  with  laws  of  rigorous 
quarantine,  cannot  prevent  the  sacred  circle  of  their 
families  from  being  invaded  by  the  pollution  of  the 
world  which  is  ever  and  everywhere  present. 

No  words  of  warning  can  be  too  strong  to  ad- 
monish especially  the  young  against  venturing,  un- 
bidden by  duty,  among  the  seductive  fieiscinations 
of  the  world.  There  are  places  and  occasions  where 
the  evils,  from  which  the  Lord  prayed  that  his  dis- 
ciples might  be  kept,  are  gathered  into  one  burning 
focus,  and  operate  with  intensely  aggravated  viru- 
lence ;  scenes  where  temptations  are  presented  amid 
brilliant  attractions,  heightened  by  ^e  witchery  of 
song  and  the  fascinations  of  display,  that  he  must 
be  more,  or  less,  than  mortal  who  can  return  un- 
injured from  scenes  like  these,  which  bewilder  the 
understanding,  add  fresh  incentives  to  passion, 
while  they  deaden  and  corrupt  the  heart. 

The  complaint  is  often  heard  that  the  tone  of 
Christian  teaching  in  our  day  has  lost  the  power 
and  direct  bearing  upon  the  business  of  life  which 
enriched  the  public  ministrations  of  former  days. 
It  may  be  feared  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this 
complaint.  Let  the  example  of  the  Lord,  however, 
instruct  us  how  to  conduct  our  conflict  with  the 
world.  He  mingled  among  men  of  all  characters ; 
even  the  outcasts  of  the  city  population  he  con- 
descended to  receive,  and  even  to  eat  with  them." 
But  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  great  mission — as  the 
Salt  of  the  earth,  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Great 
Shepherd  intent  upon  seekiDg  as  well  as  saving 


that  which  is  lost  He  knew  what  was  in  men,  and 
all  their  mysteries  c»f  eviL  He  lived  among  them, 
with  the  deep  consciousness  that  he  was  destined 
"  to  overcome  the  world ;  "  and  he  did  ov«roome  it, 
by  his  unsullied  intercourse,  by  his  unwearied 
benevolence,  by  his  perfect  example,  by  his  gracious 
teaching,  by  his  atoning  death  and  glorious  resor- 
rection ;  and  ever  since,  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  progress  of  his  Goflfpel,  and  the  fidelity 
of  his  people.  Let  us  strive  to  pass  our  lifetime 
among  men  in  the  same  spirit  of  compassionate 
sympathy,  unyielding  £uthfulne8s,  and  abounding 
love.  Let  us  ever  show  ourselves  gentle  in  spirit,  as 
companions  of  their  tribulation,  and  fellow-helpers 
in  whatever  can  promote  their  true  joy— sorrow 
with  them,  work  with  them,  rejoice  with  them; 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  himself,  ever  seeking  to  do 
as  he  did,  feel  as  he  felt,  and  speak  as  he  spake. 
Let  us  carry  his  message  of  mercy  to  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  and,  if  it  may  be  so,  bear  our  testimony  in 
the  meekness  of  wisdom  among  the  cirdee  of  the 
rich.  Let  us  ever  fulfil  the  duties  of  life,  whererer 
our  lot  may  be— 4t  home  or  abroad,  in  business  or 
recreation;  whether  we  are  "unknown**  among 
strangers,  or  well  known  among  ^miliar  circles;  iu 
sorrow  or  in  joy ;  ever  remembering  TTiTn  in  whose 
hand  our  breath  is,  and  with  whom  are  all  our 
ways ;  who  watches  us  with  unfeiling  interest,  and 
is  ready  to  deUver  or  defend  in  each  crisis  of  danger. 
Soon,  at  the  utmost,  the  great  conflict  will  be  over, 
and  little  will  be  known  of  our  struggles,  sorrows, 
and  joys.  Nor  need  we  regret,  reader,  if  our  names 
shall  disappear — unblazoned  and  unknown— from 
the  records  of  a  world  whose  glory  decays  as  tlic 
flower  of  the  field,  if  only  we  have  a  part  in  that 
"unfading  inheritanca"  which  is  "reserved"  for 
those  who  are  "  kept  from  the  evil,**  and  have  con- 
tributed some  items  of  service  to  guide  some  wan- 
derer into  the  way  of  peace. 

''  Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken  ; 
No',  nij  self,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown, 
fclhall  pass  on  to  ages— all  about  me  forgotten. 
Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  and  tho   thin^  I  buvc 

dOBC." 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


THE  BOY  WITH  THE  HARELIP. 

l^j^^^^^HERB  was  a  boy  who  moved  into  our 
■'^^  neighbourhood  with  a  harelip.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  person  with  a  harelip? 
It  is  the  upper  lip  slit  up  like  tko  lip 
of  a  hare.  It  has  to  be  sewed  to- 
gether by  the  doctor;  but  even  then  it  ia  jx^^  ^ 
good  as  a  perfect  one.  Indeed,  you  carf  uey^j.  ^^  ^ 
the  useful  office  of  the  hps  ir  speaking,  Utn'^^  ^ 


I  hear  a  person  talk  with  a  harelip.  James  Jones 
'  had  one.  You  could  hardly  understand  him  at 
first.  Every  kind  person  pitied  him. 
I  But  there  was  one  boy  who  seemed  to  take  plea- 
sure in  James's  misfortune.  He  took  every  good 
chance  of  mocking  and  making  fun  of  him.  E^i 
liked  to  tease  and  make  him  angry.  No  really  kind 
or  generous  boy  laughed  at  him.  They  tried  to 
understand  what  ho  said,  and  answered  him  ciTillv- 
James  knew  George  Wilson  made  fun  of  him,  and 
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it  hurt  hia  feelings  yery  mucli.  Sometimes  lie  cried 
his  eyes  red,  and  often  ran  home  before  the  rest  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

**  Oh,  mother,"  he  used  to  ask,  **  why  did  my 
heavenly  Father  giro  me  a  harelip  and  none  of 
the  other  boys  P" 

**  Because  he  loves  you,  dear  child,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Oh  I"  sighed  the  poor  boy,  **  how  can  that  be  ?  " 

'*  You  know,  James,  when  little  children  are  hurt 
or  get  into  trouble,  they  run  to  their  mother's  arms 
for  help  and  comfort.  Your  kind  hearenly  Father 
has  given  you  this,  to  bring  you  to  him  for  comfort 
and  help.  It  is  a  part  of  the  training  which  was 
necessary  to  make  you  his  dear  child,  and  fit  you 
for  his  kingdom  of  glory  in  heaven,  James.  Go  to 
him,  dear  child,  beg  him  to  forgive  your  murmur- 
ing and  impatience,  and  help  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  bear  it  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  like  hi^ 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 

This  was  the  way  James's  mother  talked  to  him ; 
and  when  the  boys  plagued  him,  he  did  go  to  his 
heavenly  Father  with  the  story  of  his  sorrows. 

A  fine  spring  of  water  bubbled  up  not  a  great 
way  from  the  school-house,  and  ran  off  in  a  brook. 
Here  the  boys  used  to  build  dams  and  put  up 
water-wheels,  and  spend  a  great  many  happy 
hours.  Four  or  five  willow-trees  made  it  still 
pleasanter,  especially  in  hot  weather.  One  day,  as 
James  and  two  other  boys  were  going  to  school, 
they  stopped  to  look  at  matters  round  the  spring, 
when  one  of  them  spied  a  slate  and  two  school- 
books  in  the  crotch  of  one  of  the  willows. 

"It  is  George  Wilson's,  and  there  let  it  stay," 
said  he ;  '*  let  him  know  the  fun  of  losing  his 
slate." 

**  /say  let's  hide  it,"  cried  the  other  boy ;  " it  will 
serve  him  right ;  he  is  the  ugliest  boy  in  school." 

**  No,"  said  James,  **  let  us  do  no  such  thing ;  let 
us  do  as  we  would  be  done  by ;  let  us  Carry  it  to 
him." 

**  Tou  say  so,  James  ?  "  cried  both  boys  at  once 
— '*  you  that  he  has  plagued  so  !  Why,  you  are  a 
fool,  James — ^a  real  fool !" 

James  took  the  slate  and  books  from  the  tree, 
put  them  under  his  arm,  and  marched  to  school. 

As  they  drew  near,  they  heard  loud  and  angry 
voices  in  dispute.  It  was  George  accusing  some  of 
the  boys  of  stealing  his  things,  and  a  regular  fight 
was  brewing,  when  James  stepped  up. 

«*  Here,  George,  are  your  things.  We  found  them 
in  a  willow-tree  by  the  spring,  where  I  suppose 
you  left  them  and  forgot  it;  so  I  thought  Pd  fetch 
them  to  you." 

How  surprised,  ashamed,  and  relieved  George 
looked. 

'*0h,  James,"  he  said,  humbly;  ** you  brought 
them,  James  ?  " 

George  did  not  thank  him ;  it  was  not  George^s 


way  to  thank  anybody ;  but  he  never  mocked  or 
made  fun  of  James  afterwards. 

Oh,  what  a  wise  and  beautiful  way  is  the  Gospel 
method  of  getting  along—**  To  overcome  evil  vnth 
good,"         

SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 

1.  The  place  where  God  a  woudroua  fountain  wrought. 

2.  Ai>Byria's  kicg,  whose  boastings  came  to  nought. 

3.  The  place  where  Paul  performed  his  vow ;  then  show 

4.  A  prophet  false,  whose  life  was  soon  brought  low. 

5.  Whose  eons  both  feU,  amidst  the  battle-strife  ? 

6.  What  Jesus  is  to  those  who  wiah  for  "Ufe." 

7.  Who  kept  the  ark,  when  rescued  from  the  foe  ? 

8.  What  queen  refused  to  make  herself  a  show  ? 

9.  Whose  name  showed  plainly  forth  his  nation's  fall? 

10.  Who,  speaking  to  his  wires,  spake  mystery  to  all  t 

11.  What  counsellor  revolted  from  his  lori  f 

12.  A  ruler  who  our  Saviour  much  adored. 

13.  Who,  keeping  faithful  to  hia  God,  despised  the  pain  ? 

14.  What  woman  showed  her  husband's  strength  for  gain  ? 

15.  Whose  uncle  first  the  promised  country  neared  ? 

16.  And  at  whose  feet  was  Paul  th'  apostle  reared? 

17.  By  what  was  manna  measured  as  it  fell  ? 

18.  "  A  faithful  brother,"  loved  by  Paul ;  then  teU  * 

19.  That  wicked  son  of  Eliab,  who  died, 
Swallowed  by  opening  earth  in  chasm  wide. 

If  in  the  storm  of  wild  temptation's  power 
You  hold  this  preoept  fast,  then  in  that  hour 

The  Lord  will  surely  help  thee,  in  the  fight, 
The  evil  to  resist,  and  cleave  to  what  is  right. 


THE  SAILOE-BOY. 

A  BHYME  FOB  TOUKG  BEABEES. 

HE  ship  has  nearly  gained  the  shore : 
From  distant  oceans  she  has  sailed ; 

The  shock  of  waves  and  tempest-roar 
Have  fought  against  her,  but  have  failed. 

Again  the  storm  is  gathering  fast ; 

Again  the  blast  is  howling  loud  ; 
And  shall  she  not  reach  port  at  last. 

In  spite  of  wind,  and  waye,  and  cloud  ? 

The  blast  blows  strong,  the  sea  rolls  high, 
The  ship  is  tossed  from  wave  to  wave ; 

And  some  on  board  with  terror  cry. 
And  some  hope  ever,  and  are  braye. 

From  the  mast-head,  that  strains  and  creaks. 
Young  Jack  peers  out  with  aU  his  might ; 

And  now  to  him  the  captain  speaks — 

**  Ho,  boy  I  what  is  there  meets  your  sight  ?" 

No  answer  for  the  moment  came ; 

Then  gaye  the  boy  a  sudden  cry — 
•*  Breakers  a-hcad  I " — ^the  cry  to  tame 

The  wildest  heart — a  call  to  die. 

"  Cast,  cast  the  anchor ! "    "  Turn  the  helm ! " 
Too  late — too  late ;  she  strikes  the  rock  I 

The  wayes  her  broken  prow  o*erwhelm, 
The  yessel  sinks  beneath  the  shock  I 
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*•'  Lower  the  boats !  seize  each  an  oar  I " 

How  eagerly  they  press  around ! 
But,  ere  they  reach  the  distant  shore, 

The  boats  are  sank,  and  all  are  drowned. 

There's  hope  for  those  left  on  the  deck : 

The  life-boat's  launched  from  yonder  strand, 

And  rides  the  waves — a  tiny  speck — 
With  brare  and  hardy  fellows  manned. 


**  Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  boat  is  here !" 
And  room  for  all  they  hardly  find ; 

Then  back  they Hark !  a  cry  of  fear, 

One  sailor-boy  is  left  behind ! 

That  generous,  self-forgetting  lad 

Gave  place  to  all  the  rest,  and  perished. 

This  memory  of  a  death  so  sad, 

So  glorious,  shall  by  all  be  cherished.        S. 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUE. 

ZY  iTRS.   C.  I*.   BALFOUR,   AUTnOR  OF   "THE  WOMEN  OF  SCmPTUIiE,"   ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  I 

coxsciESCE  versus  HONOtrs. 

"  W}  at  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  ontainted  ? 
Thrice  Is  he  armed  that  hath  his  qaarrel  just ; 
And  he  bat  naked,  though  locked  ap  hi  steel, 
'Whose  conadence  vith  iojostioe  is  carrnpted." 

Shakespeaez. 

BEAT  as  the  contrasts  in  husian  con- 
dition are  every  day,  they  present  them- 
selyes  most  prominently  on  that  day 
which  good  Creorge  Herbert  calls 

**The  oonch  of  time— eare's  balm  and  bay : 
Tha  week  were  dark  bnt  for  thy  light " 

How  differently  rises  the  sun  of  that  day 
to  the  thoughtful,  pious  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  toil,  and  to  the  rich  worldling ! — to  the  spirits 
who  are  glad  to  go  as  loving  children  to  a  Father's 
house,  and  those  who  weary  of  the  services,  or  never 
enter  the  portals  consecrated  to  praise  and  prayer !  How 
dilTcrent,  too,  the  measure  of  enjoyment  both  in  the  as- 
semblies of  worshippers,  and  from  the  calm  face  of 
Nature,  on  that  sweet  returning  day !  to  some  there  is 
all  fulness,  to  others  mere  vacuity. 

As  Miss  Austwicke  and  her  niece  sat  side  by  side  in 
the  carved  and  curtained  old  pew  imder  the  painted 
window,  which  had  in  its  arabesque  border  a  blazonry  of 
the  Austwicke  crest— great  as  the  outward  contrast  was 
between  the  tall,  rigid  form,  and  face  becoming  daily 
more  severe  in  outline  and  expression,  and  the  little  soft 
dirapled  creature,  whose  silky  ringlets  fell  caressingly 
round  her  white  throat,  and  shaded  her  delicate  cheek,  and 
who,kneeling  in  the  coloured  light  that  streamed  through 
the  window,  might  be  taken  for  a  pictured  angel  draped 
in  prismatic  radiance^great  as  this  contrast  was,  yet,  if 
we  use  our  clairvoyant  privilege,  and  look  into  the  hearts 
of  each^  still  greater  was  the  difference.  Gertrude  was  all 
gentle  peace  and  humble  gratitude.  To  her  the  sacred 
service  was  fuU  of  comfort  and  instruction.  She  did  not 
think,  poor  child  I  of  criticising  the  sermon.  To  her  it 
iras  a  message  of  truth,  to  be  received  reverently.  Her 
young  heart  was  open  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
holy  light,  and  the  refreshing  dews  of  the  heavenly 
blessing.  Little  did  she  know  of  the  uneasy  throbbing, 
the  absent  bewildered  spirit  near  her,  anxious  and 
troubled  about  many  things,  commanding  an  oatvf  ard  . 


rigidity  that  passed  for  calm,  yet  entering  upon  that  fatal 
task  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  what  is  opposite— to 
make  right  bend  to  expediency :  still  with  a  lofty  scorn 
of  what,  in  worldly  phrase,  she  called  ''dishonourable/' 
a  proud  abstract  estimate  of  truth — alas !  not  so  much 
from  religious  obligation  as  from  a  belief  that  it  wa.^ 
like  ancestry  and  blood,  a  something  that  beloneed 
to  race.  Why  did  Mr.  Nugent  invariably  select  suih 
texts  as  were  displeasing  to  Miss  Austwicke  ?  "What 
did  he  mean  by  annoying  her  with  what  she  called  bis 
prosing  on  "  All  things  are  naked  and  open  with  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do?"  How  tranquilly  little 
True*s  dark  eyes  were  raised  to  the  preacher,  while 
Miss  Austwicke  felt  glad  that  her  veil  feU  down  otoi 
her  face,  for  she  was  half  conscious  of  knitting  her  brow 
and  setting  her  lips  as  if  to  numb  some  inward  pan?. 
How  long  and  tedious !  "Would  he  never  have  done  ? 
Why  did  he  not  apply  the  lesson  to  the  comTnon 
people?— to  her  servants,  who  were  present,  sittin: 
respectably  in  a  row  at  the  back?  They,  of  course.. 
should  be  warned  of  falsehood,  and  gossiping,  an! 
dishonesty.  Such  faults  low  people  were  all  prone  to. 
But  all  this  talk  of  secret  sins,  of  self-deception,  of  pride 
that  wraps  itself  in  a  mantle  of  isolation  before  man, 
only  to  appear  in  filthy  rags  before  God — ^what  could 
Mr.  Nugent  mean  ? 

She  was  so  perturbed  that  on  returning  home  she 
took  refuge  in  her  room,  on  the  plea,  by  no  means  pre- 
tended, of  indisposition ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  Gertrude 
had  an  afternoon  to  herself  in  the  hbrary,  and  sougli'^ 
out  among  some  treasures  of  old  divinity  for  furtlier 
elucidations  of  Mr.  Nugent* s  subject,  and  came  to  an 
exactly  different  conclusion  from  her  aunt  as  to  his 
merits  as  a  preacher.  What  the  elder  lady  called  Puri- 
tanical and  pragmatic,  Gertrude  considered  fSedthful  and 
earnest. 

Some  consciousness  that  there  was  this  difference  of 
estimate  kept  each  lady,  when  they  met,  from  naminc 
the  curate,  and  had,  indeed,  prevented  Gertrude  havin*; 
the  pleasure  she  coveted  of  something  more  than  a 
mere  bowing  acquaintance  with  Miss  Nugent,  ibo 
pleasant-looking  sister  who  presided  over  the  clergy- 
man's home. 

While  the  Sabbath  hours  passed  thus  at  Austwicke, 
our  acquaintance  the  packman  was  ruminating  in  a  little 
lodging  he  had  hired  at  a  beer-sho^  at  Milbrook,  near 
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Southampton.  He  was  1)usy  seemingly  with  pencil 
and  paper,  making  calculations,  sighing  often  as  he  did 
so,  as  if  his  reckoning  would  not  come  right;  and  re- 
peating, in  a  muttering  voice,  one  sentence  over  and 
over,  "  A  dead  loss,  I  douht— a  matter  of  thirty  or  forty 
pound  a  year— gone— clean  gone." 

His  meal  was  as  frugal  as  ever  tavern  famished— bread 
and  cheese  and  a  draught  of  milk.  The  people  of  the  house 
seemed  to  know  him,  for  they  let  him  have  his  refresh- 
ments in  a  little  gable  bedroom,  out  of  the  way  of  all 
intruders.  He  looked  at  his  watch — a  large  tortoise-shell 
antiquity,  in  careful  preservation— anxiously,  and  then 
out  of  the  window,  to  mark  the  day's  decline.  The 
company  of  his  own  thoughts  seemed  pleasant  rather 
than  otherwise,  for  he  refused  a  light,  saying  to  the 
servant  girl,  with  a  grin  that  relaxed  the  tight  puckers 
of  his  mouth, '"  One  of  the  riobest  men  in  London,  my 
lassie,  said  there  was  no  need  o'  candle  to  talk  by;  and 
if  he  an'  his  freend  could  do  their  talking  in  the  dark, 
I'm  weel  able  to  do  my  thinking  likewise." 

They  stared  at  him  in  profound  awe— for,  poorly  as 
he  was  clad,  and  fared,  the  people  of  the  house  entertained 
a  belief  that  Old  Leathery  was  very  rioh ;  and  to  that 
there  was  added  a  hope  that,  as  he  was  eccentric,  he 
might  befriend  them  ultimately.  The  wDy  old  man's 
talk,  when  he  came  to  take  up  his  abode,  had  led  them 
to  some  such  conclusion.  He  had  told  them  several 
tales  that  they  were  fond  of  retailing  to  their  customers, 
to  give  zest  to  their  ale: — ^How  once  a  benevolent 
London  lady  had  given  a  dinner  on  Sundays  to  a 
crossing-sweeper ;  and  how,  when  the  sweeper  died,  he 
left  all  his  savings,  some  hundreds,  to  the  lady.  How 
Peter  Blundell,  the  famous  Tiverton  carrier  of  olden 
times,  made  a  great  fortune  ;  and  in  his  will  remembered 
every  innkeeper  that  had  ever,  in  his  frequent  jour- 
neys, been  kind  to  him ;  so  that,  constructing  their  own 
theory  about  the  real  circumstances  of  their  annual 
guest,  notwithstanding  his  constant  plea  of  povert^r,  and 
having  plenty  of  that  selfishness  which  so  often  blinds 
its  possessor,  they  allowed  Old  Leathery  to  take  his  ease 
in  the  inn,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and,  as  they 
hoped,  to  their  future  benefit. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THB     ACCOUPLICE. 
"  Still  to  gnilt  occasion  lends 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices— no  friends." 


Btbo:v. 


"When  the  church  bell  had  done  summoning  the  people 
to  evening  worship.  Old  Leathery  went  out,  and  took 
his  way  along  the  somewhat  lonely  road  towards  South- 
ampton. Crossing  the  railway,  he  came  upon  the  shingly 
ridge  at  the  muddy  head  of  the  Southampton  Water,  and, 
looking  towards  the  glowing  lights  of  the  town  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  those  on  the  pier  to  his  rights  he  seemed  to  be 
expecting  some  one.  Heavy  clouds  swept  over  the  sky 
in  masses,  that  were  only  fitfully  pierced  by  watery 
moonbeams.  He  had  not  walked  long  when  he  saw  a 
tall  woman  advancing,  who  strode  along  at  a  quick  pace, 
her  shawl  and  skirts  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  her 
long  arms  swinging  in  unison  with  her  steps,  so  that  she 
looked  like  an  advancing  windmill.    Her  quick  breath- 


ing, from  the  haste  of  her  movements,  could  be  heard 
even  amid  the  frequent  blasts  of  a  squally  wind. 

As  soon  as  she  came  near.  Old  Leathery  said,  in 
his  hard,  dry  yoice,  that  cut  the  air  like  a  razor,  "  Save 
your  breath,  Janet ;  don't  be  spending  it  at  that  rate. 
Save  it,  not  to  cool  your  parritch,  woman,  but  to  talk 
to  me." 

"  Save ! "  panted  the  woman,  coming  up  to  him ;  "  I 
must  save  time,  if  I'm  to  stay  yonder.  I  must  na  be 
running  aff  this  rate." 

*'  Ou,  it's  church-time,  Janet :  don't  fash  yourself  or 
me.  But  say,  noo,  are  ye  sure  ye  were  right  when  you 
repeated  to  me  that  he  deceived  the  lassie,  Isabel,  and 
that  it  was  na  true  about  his  being  married  afore  ?** 

"  I'm  as  sure  as  I  live  he  said  it." 

"  And  he  not  wandering  ?*' 

"Wandering!  He  gave  the  papers  all  right.  I 
touched  the  curtains  to  get  a  peep,  but  they  were 
all  done  up  close  in  the  envelope ;  and  I  was  as  near 
being  found  out— for  the  sister  got  up  quickly,  for  all  as 
stiff  and  stately  as  she  is,  and  was  coming  round  to  the 
side  where  I  stood— but  I  had  left  the  door  in  the  papered 
wall  ajee,  and  in  I  popped,  as  I  have  telled  ye  once— 
you  know,  when  I  gave  you  the  only  paper  I  could  get. 
But,  I  say,  Sandy,  hear  me.  Pm  tired  o'  this.  I  don*t 
know  what  you're  meaning  to  do,  or  whar  you're  guiding 
me.    These  crooked  ways  are  wearifu'." 

"  Wearifti' !  Nonsense,  woman  I  What  but  crooked 
ways  could  have, saved  you  or  yours,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"So  you  tell  me;  but  I*d  like  to  get  away.  Tou 
promised  me  money  for  the  voyage  long  since.  Pm 
sure  I've  earned  it;  first  and  last,  Pve  worked  well  for 
you." 

"Worked  for  me,  Janet!  Ye  worked  for  yoursel'. 
If  the  way  is  crooked,  ye  know  how  it  was  that  it  ceased 
to  be  straight.  Te're  surely  forgettin'.  My  wife  was 
never  so  mighty  good  to  me,  that  I  should  put  myself 
out  of  the  way  to  save  you,  her  sister,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  both  sin  and  folly." 

"  Sin !  you,  Sandy,  to  talk  o'  sin  I"  said  the  woman, 
lifting  a  white  face  and  angry  eyes  to  heaven. 

"No  one  has  mair  right,"  he  answered,  huskily.  "Tou 
forget,  seemingly,  that  it  was  you  betrayed  the  trust, 
and,  by  your  carelessness,  going  after  your  sweetheart, 
caused  the  baby's  death." 

"  Hush !  there's  some  one  coming,"  said  the  woman, 
in  a  panic  of  terror. 

He  looked  round  quickly,  and  assured  himself  it  was 
only  her  terror  that  suggested  an  eavesdropper. 

"  I'll  not  hush.  I  say  that,  if  they  charged  you  wi' 
murder,  they'd  ha'  proved  it.  Nae  one  wad  have  believed 
it  was  an  accident — I,  even,  don't  surely  know.  It  was 
my  weakness  for  you,  as  belonging  to  my  wife's  people, 
made  me  trust  your  story ;  but  I'm,  maybe,  wrong." 

"Sandy,  you  never  said  that  to  me  before — never. 
Tou  do  know  better." 

"  Well,  we  helped  you  in  the  only  way  we  could.  It 
was  painful,  but  we  could  do  no  other,  unless,  indeed,  we 

had  let  the  law  come  in,  and  then ."    He  spread  out 

his  hands  and  threw  them  up,  as  if  all  would  have  been 
lost,  adding,  in  a  low  voice— "And  now  I  own  Pm 
terrified  when  I  think  if  it  should  ever  b^^nowni  ttief 
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last  sin  would  be  thought  as  bad  as  the  first— the  sub- 
sti-tu-tion  ! "  He  churned  out  the  word  slowly  between 
his  teeth. 

"  There,  don't— don't  speak  of  it ! "  she  said ;  adding, 
a  moment  after,  desperately,  "  But  I  could  hut  be  ruined, 
body  and  soul,  if  all  was  known." 

''It  might  be  worse  for  Archie.  Serve  me,  and  I 
serve  you.  I  have  done  so,  most  carefully;  but  any 
meagrims  and  stuff,  and  I  cease  to  serve  you.  I  saw  a 
deserter  branded  at  Winchester,  only  three  weeks  agone. 
rd  business  wi*  the  doctor,  in  the  prison;  he*s  known 
me  for  years.  I  saw  the  branding-iron,  Janet,  go  fizzing 
into  the  man's  flesh." 

'* Sandy,  don't!*'  cried  Janet,  crouching  down  and 
covering  her  face,  her  gaunt  form  seeming  to  writhe ; 
while  the  dry  voice,  unheeding  the  interruption,  went 
rasping  on— 

'*  And  I  thought, '  If  that  was  Archie,  now ;  and  he'd 
be  sure  to  get  ten  years  beside.'  Isn't  he  better  off, 
though  only  a  stable-helper— eh  ?  " 

"  Weel,  weel,  what  is't  you  want  ?  I  took  this  place, 
as  you  bade  me,  to  be  near  the  family ;  and  I  listened, 
when  you  hadn't  told  me,  to  what  the  dying  man  said, 
and  found  out,  I  fiemoy,  something  worth  knowing." 

^'Ou,  a  tr^e— a  m^e  trifle.  There's  no  fortune 
hanging  to  the  name  for  the  bairns.  It's  a  name,  and 
nothing  more,  if  all's  true  that  they  have  a  right  to  it. 
It's  of  far  more  consequence  to  you  to  hide  the  past, 
whatever  comes  in  the  futuse." 

"  I  have  some  money  saved,  Sandy.  Be  my  friend : 
lend  me  enough  for  Archie— he's  a'most  broke  down 
and  done  for — and  let  us  go  over  the  sea  and  die,  out 
o'  the  way,  in  peace." 

«  That  cannot  be  a  while.  •  No ;  you  must  stay  a  wee 
bit  longer,  till  I  see  if  I  can  get  the  money  together." 

*'  And  I've  told  you  all  I  heard,  and  got  the  marriage 
lines,  and  now  you  put  me  off  again/*  she  murmured, 
beginning  to  cry. 

**  What  can  I  do  ?  It's  your  deed  that  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  get  things  straight.  How  can  I  restore  the 
children  ?  Answer  me  that.  No,  no,  Janet.  You 
must  be  patient,  for  your  own  sake.  Listen.  I  want 
you  to  give  notice,  and  leave  your  place  at  the  hotel,  and 
look  for  a  chance  of  hiring  yourself  at  Austwicke  Chace. 
You'd  not  be  so  hard  worked  there,  woman." 

"  Worked !  it's  all  work.  I  must  go,"  said  she,  roused 
by  his  last  words  to  a  sense  of  the  swift-passing  time. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  now  listen.  I'm  trying  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  this  Miss  Austwicke— something  to  cover 
my  losses,  Janet.  Shell  never  own  these  bairns — not 
she.  She'll  pay  money— money" —  he  sunk  his  voice  into 
a  hissing  whisper,  and  involuntarily  clutched  his  hands 
— "  to  have  the  secret  kept.  I  know  it,  and  you  know 
it.  For  reasons  of  your  own  you  cannot  ever  tell,  that  I 
know ;  but  if  I  can  keep  her  well  in  hand,  madam  must 


pay  for  her  pride.  Let  her  get  so  far  that  she  cannot 
go  back,  and  your  Australian  trip  and  a  bit  of  land  at 
the  end  is  safe  for  you  and  Archie." 

"  It's  long  in  coming.  Year  after  year  Fve  vrdtei, 
till  I'm  well  nigh  getting  grey,  Sandy." 

"So  much  the  better.  Ye're  so  changed,  yell  never 
be  known  as  the  same,  even  if  Mrs.  Basil  should  br 
chance  come — ^not  you.  Ye're  bleached,  face  and  al, 
Janet ;  so^that  if  my  wife  Maggie  rose  from  her  gmve 
she  would  not  know.  ye.  It  would  do  ye  good,  and  keep 
off  the  wrinkles  awhile,  to  live  in  a  quiet  place  like  the 
old  Hall.  I  know  there's  a  wedding  coming  off  there. 
Old  Gubbins  told  me  so  in  a  chat  I  had  wl'  him  lately. 
They  like  staid  women  folk,  and  not  young  girls.  Your 
forty  year  and  odd  will  be  no  hindrance  there — ^not  i:, 
any  more  than  it  was  at  the  '  Boyal  Sturgeon.*  It  make^ 
ye  respectable  like.  You  prepare  to  leave,  so  as  to  get  a 
good  name,  and  be  ready,  and  111,  maybe,  find  a  way  t^ 
give  you  a  lift.  There's  many  a  way,  more  than  master: 
and  mistresses  know  of,  to  get  into  places ;  only^  miud 
you  this— all  depends  on  my  knowing  what  goes  on  with 
Miss  Austwicke.  Keep  your  eyes  open."  He  looked  ^* 
Janet's  staring  orbs,  and  added,  "I  mean,  see  with 
them,  and  tell  me  all  that  goes  on.  The  little  one  ii 
there  now. " 

"What  little  one?" 

"  The  lassie." 

The  woman's  wide  face  and  glassy  eyes  beoailie  mcr^ 
stony  than  ever,  as  she  dropped  her  under  jaw  and  sto.'u 
repeating,  in  a  gutteral  tone,  from  her  throat  the  words— 

"  The  lassie !" 

"  There,  go  home :  Archie  shall  be  safe,  and  your 
dreadful  secret  is  buried  with  me.  As  soon  as  I  recover 
my  losses,  and  see  my  way  straight,  you  shall  go.  I 
want  you  to  go,  poor  Janet !." 

The  contemptuous  pity  with  which  he  spoke  seemo . 
to  add  bitterness  to  the  woman's  feelings,  for  she  sud- 
denly  turned  round  and  said— 

**  Don't  you  pretend  to  pity  me,  or  I  shall  hate  rou 
outright.  I  serve  you,  because  I  fear  you;  and  youusc 
me,  because  you  cannot  do  without  me." 

"Well,  I've  no  fear  of  you,  that's  one  good  thin^, 
Janet.  /  fear  nobody — not  I.  But  I'll  make  some  I 
know  pay  up,  or  wince  before  I've  done  with  'em." 

As  he  spoke  he  screwed  up  his  face  into  such  a  kno* 
of  ugliness,  that  Janet's  wall  eyes  seemed  to  open  wider 
with  terror.  She  visibly  shuddered,  and,  with  a  fare- 
well sound,  something  between  a  groan  and  a  sob, 
tramped  off  towards  Southampton. 

The  man  stood  and  watched  her  by  the  fitfiil  li-ht. 
until  she  was  no  longer  visible ;  then  he  turned  in  the 
direction  of  his  lodgings,  muttering  to  himself — 

"  What's  the  use  of  keeping  a  raw  on  an  old  post- 
horse  if  you  don't  cut  into  it  now  and  again  ?  " 
{To  he  continued^) 
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EVER     THE     SAME. 


HOW  can  I  possibly  forget  that  day?      It  was 
his  last  in  England — the  last  he  was  to  spend 
among  scenes  which  then,  for  the  firat  time,  he 
must  have  learned  to  appreciate.    It  was  at  such 
veL.  I. 


a  time  that  it  must  have  occurred  to  Archie  Qage 
that  he  had  been  all  along  incapable  of  realising 
the  value  of  a  life  of  comfort  and  happiness,  when 
almost  everything  he  desired  was  in  his  grasp. 
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Now,  however,  that  the  day  had  come  for  him  to 
tlirow  oflf  the  mantle  and  discover  the  reality,  bitter 
iiideed  must  have  been  the  pang  that  it  cost  him. 

To  part  from  dear  old  parents — sweet,  affectionate 
Fister  and  brothers,  who  had  rough  but  manly 
hearts — ^this  was  Archie  Gage's  fate.  Friends,  too, 
he  had — some  good,  some  bad ;  most  of  them  but- 
terfly acquaintances,  with  whom  he  had  gone  hand 
in  hand,  frittering  away  an  empty  and  puiposeless 
life — ^poor  weak  fellows,  most  of  them,  and  as  such, 
how  painfully  like  himself !  Some  of  them,  however, 
were  sterliag  fellows, .  true  and  upright  men,  who 
had  shown  Archie  many  a  silent,  unobtrusive  proof 
of  the  nobility  of  true  friendship ;  and  who  had 
almost  made  him  believe,  in  spite  of  himself,  that 
there  was  perhaps  a  small  streak  of  light,  when  he 
would  have  imagined  that  the  fire  was  irretrievably 
extinguished. 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  he  told  me  rushed 
through  his  mind  when  it  was  definitely  arranged 
that  he  was  to  go  to  India.  But  there  was  some-^ 
thing  else  in  the  background,  as  I  knew  when  he 
halted  over  his  story.  Such  a  parting  as  I  have 
described  was  a  hard  enough  trial,  it  is  true.  Another 
picture  evidently  came  before  his  mind:  it  was 
thinking  of  a  still  heavier  parting  yet ;  and  as  he 
kept  brooding  over  what  he  knew  must  be,  he  grew 
dull  and  absent,  till  I  persuaded  him  to  rely  on  me, 
and  then  he  told  me  all. 

He  had  been  sent  up  to  London  when  quite  a 
boy;  to  fight  his  own  way  in  the  world,  as  people 
choose  to  call  it,  with  nobody  in  particular  to  care 
much  f(kr  him,  and  nobody  a4;  all  to  advise  him  or 
look  after  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  What 
wonder  that  he  did  pretty  well  as  he  liked  ?  Young 
men  don't  always,  of  their  own  firee  wiU,  choose 
the  most  sensible  course.  He  did  what  many  a 
young  man  had  done  before  him.  Slowly  and  by 
sure  degrees  he  was  evidently  slipping  down  a 
bright  and  rose-tinted  glacier,  but  he  was  not  quite 
buried  beneath  the  pure-looking  but  deceptive 
snow. 

A  slight,  tender  arm  was  stretched  out  to  save 
him ;  he  made  one  clutch  at  it,  and  was  safe.  He 
never  stumbled  again.  He  used  to  talk  tq  me  in  ex- 
aggerated raptures  about  the  first  evening  he  met 
Edith  Abbott.  It  was  at  a  pleasant  little  musical 
evening,  given  by  a  mutual  friend  of  ours.  I  did 
not  happen  to  be  present,  but  I  can  quite  imagine 
the  scene,  from  hearing  it  talked  of  so  frequently. 
Archie  told  me  that  he  wont  prepared  to  be  very 
wretched,  as  he  knew  there  was  every  probability 
of  his  not  knowing  a  soul  in  the  room.  Chance 
threw  Archie  and  Edith  very  much  together 
that  evening.  He  was  strangely  fescinated;  and 
the  mere  presence  of  a  pure,  lovable  girl  exercised 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  him.  He  felt  that 
they  would  meet  again.  When  the  happy  evening 
was  over,  when  the  last  good-bye  had  been  said, 


when  the  carriage  had  homo  her  away,  and  he 
was  walking  home  disconsolately,  a  strange  kind 
of  fluttering  sensation  took  hold  of  him. 

They  met,  and  met  again.  Archie  beoaiae  a  de- 
cent member  of  society,  the  butterfly  acquaint- 
ances winged  their  flight,  and  all  was  happiness  for 
the  young  people. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  a  stem,  matter-of-fact  sort 
of  man.  He  had  heard  of  Archio*s  early  ahort- 
comings,  and  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  this 
growing  attachment.  There  are  always  busy- 
bodies  enough  in  the  world  to  chatter  about  every- 
body's faults.  They  mean  no  harm,  but  they 
invariably  do  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Abbott — and  no 
one  could  blame  him  for  it — ^heard  the  bad  side,  and 
did  not  think  of  testing  the  good ;  and  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  Edith  waj9  not  to  be  throwu  away 
upon  such  a  person  as  Archie  Gage.  He  taunted 
him  with  his  insufficient  income,  and  intimated  that 
it  was  madness  to  dream  of  becoming  his  daughter's 
husband  imtil  he  was  a  richer  man. 

Just  at  this  time,  and  when  Archie  was  writhing 
under  what  he  considered  the  cruellest  of  tortures, 
and  railing  at  the  inconsistenoy  of  high-principled 
people,  an  unde  of  his,  who  was  senior  partner 
in  a  wealthy  mercantile  house  in  Calcutta,  oflTered 
him  what  was  considered  at  that  time  a  lucrative 
appointment  in  India.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
have  a  good  deal  of  drudgery  to  go  through,  but  it 
was  not  for  him,  especially  at  such  a  time,  to  turn 
up  his  nose.  He  certainly  could  not  afford  to 
throw  away  so  excellent  a  chance  of  advancement ; 
and,  somehow,  he  had  a  £aint,  romantio  idea  that 
this  preferment  might,  by  some  lucky  chanoe,  be 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  heart  of  Edith,  after  all. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  the  day  for  his  departure 
was  fixed. 

That  day  came  all  too  soon.  Mr.  Abbott  in- 
wardly congratulated  himself  on  having  unex- 
pectedly got  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  personage  as 
Archie.  He  was  even  condescending  enough  to 
beg  that  he  would  run  down  to  the  cottage  he  had 
taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  for  the  summer, 
before  he  went  away,  in  order  to  say  good-bye  to 
those  whom  he  sincerely  wished  might  always  b3 
his  best  frienda,  Archie  did  not  need  much  pressing. 
With  a  heavy  heart,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he 
took  the  aftomoon  train  to  Wargrave,  in  order  to 
"  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved." 

It  had  been  a  brilliant  summer  day,  and  in  the 
clear,  cool  moonlight  that  ensued  they  wandered 
out  upon  the  lawn.  Of  course,  they  had  much  to 
say;  but  Archie  was  detei-rainod  to  tell  Edith, 
openly  and  fairly,  that  he  never  could  expect  that 
their  tacit  engagement  should  be  binding.  A  few 
short  months,  and  the  wanderer  would  be  forgotten 
— such  things  happen  so  frequently.  Another,  in  a 
worldly  sense  more  worthy,  but  not  a  jot  more 
honest,  springs  up;   while  the  faithful  one  still 
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toils  on,  miles  and  miles  away,  and  knows  not,  till 
it  is  too  late,  of  what  is  going  on  at  home. 

They  sat  down  in  an  old  arbour,  and  the  moon 
beams  trembled  upon  them  through  the  quiyering 
leares. 

The  soft  night- wind  blew  back  a  few  disordered 
tresses  of  her  hair  upon  his  cheeks.  She  did  not 
thank  T^itn  for  all  he  had  said,  all  he  had  tried  to 
do,  all  he  had  done  for  her  sake,  with  that  rare 
eloquence  which  might,  had  her  nature  been  other- 
wise, have  flown  from  her  heart  Her  lips  refused 
her  utterance,  for  her  heart  was  too  fiill  then ;  but 
he  read  in  her  melting  eyes  her  forgiyeness  for  the 
past,  her  bright  hopes  for  a  golden  future;  and 
traced,  in  her  soft,  dewy  tears,  the  surest  proof  of 
her  tender,  trusting  loye. 

Dull,  dull  as  lead,  was  the  heart  of  one,  at  least, 
of  the  many  passengers  on  board  La  Maria  Pia,  as 
slowly,  the  next  morning,  through  the  blinding  mist, 
she  was  towed  out  of  the  Southampton  Water. 
•  ••••• 

Directly  Archie  Gage  arriyed  in  Calcutta  he 
worked  like  a  mill-horse;  and  in  due  time  this 
energy  was  not  altogether  unrewarded.  He  had  not 
been  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  India  before 
he  had  actually  begun  to  saye  some  small  amount 
of  money.  But  it  was  uphill,  dreary  work.  How- 
eyer,  work  was  the  most  pleasant  occupation,  for 
he  heartily  detested  the  society  in  Calcutta,  and, 
no  doubt,  was  yoted  rather  a  nuisance  than  other- 
wise. The  general  run  of  young  ladies  that  one 
meets  with  in  India  are  not  yery  fayourable  speci- 
mens of  their  sex.  They  seem  to  make  the  whole 
affair  of  matrimony  a  kind  of  genteel  mercantile 
transaction,  and  toss  about  with  their  pretty  little 
fingers  the  susceptible  hearts  of  eligible  young  men, 
yery  much  as  they  would  silks  or  satins  in  a  linen- 
draper's  shop.  They  were  not  yery  lou'g  in  dis- 
coyeiing  that  Archie  took  little  or  no  interest  in 
their  friyolous  amusements,  and  yery  soon  stamped 
"hi-m  as  inoonigible,  and  a  confirmed  bachelor  into 
the  bargain. 

He  still  kept  on  hard  at  work,  and  what  he  lost 
in  the  estimation  of  the  fair  sex  he  gained  in  that 
of  his  employers.  Strange  to  say,  his  health  showed 
no  signs  at  all  of  giving  way.  He  did  his  best  to 
be  as  abstemious  as  he  possibly  could ;  so  to  this 
may  partly,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the  fact  that  for 
so  long  a  time  he  preserved  his  liyer. 

He  had  not  been  in  India  much  more  than  two 
years  before  arose  the  first  signs  of  that  hideous 
mutiny,  which  soon  threw  the  whole  country  into 
such  awful  disturbance.  Matters  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  tidings  of  a  future  more  dreadful  than 
all  reached  his  ears.  His  blood  boiled  as  he  heard 
of  the  diabolical  atrocities  that  were  daily  being 
perpetrated  on  our  helpless  countrymen  and  women. 
What  could  he  do  P  Tied  down  and  in  duty  bound 
to  remain  at  the  desk,  he  was  ashamed  to  be  com- 


pelled to  remain  inactive  at  such  a  time.  The 
period  happily  soon  came  round  for  a  brief  sojourn 
from  work,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  lease  of  life 
and  strength  up  in  the  hills.  He  determined  to 
make  the  best  use  of  this  Eomual  and  ordinary 
leave  of  absence ;  and  after  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
triving and  persuading,  he  obtained  the  consent  of 
his  employers  to  enrol  himself  as  a  member  of  a 
volunteer  troop  of  light  horse,  which  was  at  that 
time  being  got  up  among  the  civilians,  and  which 
was  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
assistance  was  most  urgently  needed. 

He  went  through  an  inunense  amount  of  toil, 
privation,  and  absolute  danger,  but  felt,  however, 
at  such  a  time,  that  all  selfish  feelings  ought  to 
succumb  to  what  was  so  evidently  a  matter  of  duty. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  his  wanderings  hither 
and  thither,  or  the  merciless  vengeance  which  he 
could  not  prevent  from  lurking  in  his  heart. 

It  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  present  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Delhi.  "I  have  got,  and  ever  shall 
have,"  he  wrote  to  me,  "one  or  two  ugly  scars 
about  my  body,  which  will  serve  to  keep  in  re- 
membrance, though  there  is  little  chance  of  my  ever 
forgetting,  those  days  of  glorious  excitement.'* 

DeDii  had  been  taken  and  sacked.  Archie's  tent 
happened  to  be  pitched  just  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city.  One  night,  on  returning,  in  order  to  catch  a 
few  hours  of  hurried  slumber,  he  managed  to  lose 
his  way  among  the  labyrinth  of  tents  that  sur- 
rounded him  on  every  side.  It  was  a  yery  dark 
nighir— black  as  pitch.  He  stumbled  oyer  the  ropes 
of  a  tent,  and  got  an  ugly  fall.  On  arising,  he 
discovered  that  in  his  fall  he  had  managed  to  cut 
his  face  very  severely.  The  blood  was  pouring 
freely  from  the  wound,  and  being  in  great  pain,  he 
was  naturally  rather  irritated  at  his  carelessness. 
What  was  it  that  had  cut  him  ?  it  must  have  been 
something  sharp.  He  stooped  down  to  ascertain. 
A  light  for  one  instant  shot  out  from  one  of  the 
tents.  He  fancied  he  noticed  something  glitter 
on  the  ground.  His  curiosity  was  aroused,  and, 
picking  *•  *ip,  he  groped  his  way  with  difficulty 
to  the  tent.  A  little  rubbing  and  a  strong  light 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  what  he  had  mode  up 
his  mind  was  a  sharp  fiint.  A  dull  gold  setting 
encircled  the  largest  diamond  he  had  ever  seen ! 

Wlien  he  slept  that  night,  he  dreamed  of  home 
and  Edith  Abbott.  The  volunteer  service  was  oyer, 
and  Archie's  employers  insisted  upon  his  taking 
another  year's  leave  of  absence. 

He  was  determined  not  to  realise  the  treasure 
in  India,  knowing  that  he  would  not  get  half  its 
value,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  be 
robbed,  wore  it  known  that  he  carried  about  with 
him  a  vast  quantity  of  ready  money. 

He  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement  There  must 
be  no  delay.  Home  at  once :  of  this  he  was  de- 
termined. 
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THE  QUIVER 


A  few  fiihort  weeks,  and  all  the  arrangements 
were  complete.  Whose  heart,  I  should  like  to 
know,  was  lighter  than  his,  of  all  the  passengers 
on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
fiftstest  steam-packet  Lightning  f 

•  ••••• 

He  thought  the  journey  would  never  end.  How- 
ever, his  impatience  was  at  last  rewarded,  and  he 
found  himself,  ui  all  due  time,  restlessly  tossing 
on  one  of  the  downiest  beds  that  ever  was  made  up 
in  a  London  hotel. 

He  did  not  lose  much  time,  next  morning,  in 
being  directed  to,  and  ultimately  diBOovering,  the 
first  lapidary  in  London.  Li  a  flutter  of  anxious 
expectation  he  produced  the  jewel.  Coldly  and 
deliberately  the  man  turned  it,  and  examined  it, 
again  and  again. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  jewel,"  said  he ;  *'  perhaps  the 
finest  in  existence.  "What  is  more,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  purchase  it  of  you  for  the  Bussian  court, 
if  you  are  at  all  inclined  to  part  with  it." 

"  Fix  its  value  at  once,"  said  Archie,  in  return ; 
''  jewels  of  such  magnificence  are  no  use  to  me." 

"  Fifteen  thousand  pounds." 

He  was  thunderstruck ;  the  price  exceeded  by  far 
his  most  exaggerated  expectations. 

"I  cannot  help  tildnking  it,"  said  he  to  the 
lapidary,  "  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
you  are  prepared  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  to  me,  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  are  able  to  put  a  value,  at  so 
abort  a  notice,  on  a  jewel  which  you  have  certainly 
never  set  your  eyes  on  before." 

"  I  should  ill  understand  my  business,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  were  I  unable  to  do  so.    Of  the  value  of  this  ' 
particular  jewel  I  can  have  no  particle  of  doubt." 

"  But  have  you  no  test  F"  said  Archie,  in  his  ex- 
citement ;  "  if  you  have,  I  should  rather  like  to  see 
it ;  and  indeed,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  satis- 
factory for  both  of  ufl." 

"  Very  well,  air,  if  you  wish  it." 

The  test  was  applied. 


Three  twists  of  a  whizzing  wheel,  and  this  price- 
less jewel  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  atoms ! 

There  waj9  a  blank  look  of  horror  on  the  lapi- 
dary's face.  Ab  for  Archie,  he  sank  down  into  a 
chair,  speechless.  All  over,  now  and  for  ever.  He 
must  return  to  India  without  seeing  Edith  Abbott 

Next  morning  he  received  a  full  report  from  the 
lapidary  about  the  jewel.  It  had  been  very  care- 
fully examined,  both  by  himself  and  other  very 
competent  judges,  and  tiiey  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  in  reality  a  pure  stone,  but  had 
been  so  afifeoted  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  burning 
dty  that  it  would  always  have  been  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  any  very  severe  shock. 

What  was  all  this  to  him  ?  The  shock,  such  as 
it  was,  had  robbed  him  of  a  more  precious  jewel 
than  had  ever  glittered  in  the  mines  of  Gk>lconda. 

As  he  sat  in  his  room,  he  bowed  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  liffced  up  his  heart  to  the  great 
Healer  (for  while  in  India  he  had  been  led  to  think 
of  high  and  holy  things) ;  then,  casting  his  burden 
of  disappointment  and  trouble  upon  One  who  has 
said,  "Cast  all  your  care  upon  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  with  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  '<  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  P  and  why  art  thoti 
disquieted  within  meP  hope  thou  in  Qt>d:  for  1 
shiJl  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  coun- 
tenance, and  my  God.'' 

The  Indian  mail  arrived.    It  brought  him  the 

intelligence  of  his  uncle's  death.    **  He  had  heard 

of  his  nephew's  untiring  energy,  and  subsequent 

dsHhing  bravery."     Archie  Gbtge  was  the  happy 

possessor  of  £2,000  a  year. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Never  did  the  bells  of  Wargrave  church  ring  out 
a  merrier  peal,  or  the  sun  shine  on  a  fairer  bride, 
than  on  the  day  when  Edith  Abbott  became 
Ardiie's  own  for  ever. 

God  grant  that  when  other  bells  ring  out,  not  in 
merry  peals,  but  tolling  solemnly  for  one  (tf  them, 
there  may  be  as  much  peace  and  as  little  regret. 


WE8TEBN,  western  mountains, 
That  gird  the  western  sea, 

And  belt  the  land  with  chained  band, 
Ye  are  a  peace  to  me. 


THE     MOUNTAINS. 

At  eve  from  trellised  arbour 
I  watch  your  golden  peaks 

And  sunlit  green ;  and  the  sunset  scene 
Thus  to  my  spirit  speaks  : 


At  mom  from  chamber-window 
I  gaze  on  your  dim  heights, 

And  by  their  tints,  I  mark  the  glints 
Of  early  eastern  lights. 

Thus,  Lord,  I  mark  the  glory 
That  nears  heaven's  day  to  me  ; 

And  from  my  soul  the  gloom  doth  roll 
Bofore  the  light  of  Thee. 


"  Eejoice,  rejoice,  0  spirit. 

For  as  in  western  skies 
The  sun  in  setting,  mounteth  yet, 

So  thou  shalt  set  and  rise." 

0  western,  western  mountains, 

That  gird  the  western  sea, 
And  belt  the  land  with  chained  band. 

Ye  are  a  peace  to  me.  Boxavia. 
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ON    PROVIDENCE 


HE  essenoe  of  a  proyerb  is  to  be 
terse,  independent,  even  frag- 
mentaiy.  It  need  not  be  inya- 
liably  nor  literally  tme;  but  its 
tnith  xntLBt  be  far*reaching,  and  it 
must  express  the  law,  neyer  the  ex- 
ception. 
The  diligent  man  does  not  always  stand 
before  kings,  but  his  diligence  always  tends 
to  the  palace,  not  to  the  workhouse.  And 
thongh  a  man  knows  something  of  "  his  way,"  and 
materially  guides  his  own  fortunes;  though  his 
energy,  force,  and  skill  must  largely  affect  his 
career ;  though  he  will  probably  prosper,  if  he 
resolye  to  prosper ;  yet  so  many  are  the  chances 
that  enyelop  us,  so  often  is  the  best  scheme  foiled, 
that  eyen  Solomon  spoke  no  wiser  proyerb  than 
thicH-"  Man's  goings  are  of  the  Lord;  how  can  a 
man  then  imderstand  his  own  way  P" 

In  our  day,  so  much  is  said  about  self-help,  and 
the  men  who  haye  risen;  Gliye  and  Hastings, 
Watt  and  Arkwright,  Kitto  and  Jay,  are  so  con- 
tinually cited  as  patterns  for  the  eyery-day  young 
man  to  emulate,  that  it  seems  yery  needful  to 
put  forward  the  opposite  truth.  The  self-reliant 
character  is  not  the  noblest,  after  all.  He  rises 
infinitely  aboye  the  toys  of  chance  thi^  float  on 
the  tide  of  circumstance  like  drifting  oorks,  help- 
less and  current-borne,  saturated  with  the  brine 
and  tossed  with  eyery  wind  that  yeers.  Eyen  his 
false  £Bkith  giyes  him  many  a  yictory  oyer  the  world. 
The  star  of  the  Napoleons  is  a  poor  creed,  but 
infinitely  better  than  none.  *' Impossible  I"  said 
Mirabeau;  "neyer  name  to  me  that  blockhead 
among  words."  "Heayen  fights,"  said  Buona- 
parte, "with  the  strongest  battalions."  And  by 
their  energy  they  throye  and  prospered.  But  there 
came  a  time  when  the  orator  should  leaye  his  con- 
yention  harangues ; — the  impossibilities  got  hold  of 
him.    And  the  soldier  found  at  last  that— 

"  A  greater  power  than  be  oould  contradict 
Had  thwarted  his  hitenta." 

Self-reliance  plays  a  brilliant  game,  but  a  short 
one.  And,  after  all,  how  many  Mirabeaus  neyer 
got  into  the  states-general ;  how  many  Napoleons 
haye  been  ruined  in  their  first  campaign.  Let  us 
own  our  weakness.  "  Qiye  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread;"  for  safe  though  it  lies  under  lock  and  key, 
it  may  neyer  pass  our  lips.  While  the  flesh  was 
between  the  teeth  of  Israel,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  yery  great 
plague.  "  ThU  day,^*  To-moixow's  bread  we  may 
neyer  want.  Who  sees  the  grey  dawn  touching 
the  east  silently,  without  asking  what  it  brings 
for  him  P  *  *  Mysterious  prophet,  whose  face  is  hidden 


in  thy  mantle,  what  errand  called  thee  from  the 
etomid  shores  f  Is  it  a  promise  or  a  threat  f  "  The 
prophet  answers  to  all  alike :  "  Wait.  You  shall 
see  the  answer  presentiy.  Hear  it  prematurely  you 
shall  not." 

He  is  a  fool  who  denies  his  dependence  upon 
other  men.  A  slander  whispered  m  the  dark  may 
lay  a  reputation  low  as  Jonah's  gourd,  when  the 
worm  gnawed  it  in  the  night.  The  dishonesty  of  a 
banker  drags  down  hundreds  who  belieye  in  self- 
help  and  getting  on. 

It  is  so  in  the  snudlest  things  as  in  the  greatest 
A  child  is  wretched  if  his  brother  is  quarrelsome, 
and  a  single  scowling  face  will  mar  the  excursion 
of  afeanily. 

Man  is  often  compared  to  a  yessel  whose  builder 
may  choose  whether  she  shall  obey  the  winds 
without  or  machinery  within.  He  is  often  as 
like  a  light-ship  moored  upon  a  sand-bank,  lowered 
and  eleyated  only  by  the  ohanging  tide.  Abner 
dies  as  a  fool  dieth;  and  a  woman  with  a  stone 
balks  the  ambition  of  Abimelech.  **  The  raoe  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battie  to  the  strong,  nor 
yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing, nor  fayour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all." 

This  is  a  degrading  and  miserable  doctrine,  fit 
to  break  the  arm  and  paralyse  the  brain,  where  it 
is  not  balanced  by  a  conyiotion  of  the  rule  of  Ood. 
If  I  cannot  guide  the  chariot,  there  is  One  who 
guides  it  '*  It  is  not  in  man  that  goeth  to  direct  his 
steps."  Tm^;  but  "  man's  goings  are  of  the  Lord." 
Here  the  true  kings  and  conquerors  of  the  world 
hnye  looked  for  strongth.  Paul  says,  '*  Our  suffi- 
ciency is  of  God."  Luther  says,  **  Here  I  stand ;  I 
can  do  no  otherwise ;  so  help  me  Ood  I "  And 
while  selfish  reputations  are  daily  crumbling  or 
crashing  down,  like  houses  built  upon  the  sand, 
such  as  these  emerge  more  beautiful,  as  the  mists 
and  shadows  fiee  away. 

In  secular  pursuits  it  is  good  to  remember  the 
proyidence  of  Him  who  rules  our  fiiilure  or 
success. 

Prosperity  hito  a  whirl,  an  infatuation,  a  drunken- 
ness for  the  soul,  lurking  in  the  lees  of  ite  delicious 
cup.  Then  pause:  think  how  often  you  failed 
when  you  did  better;  how  many  elemente  of  chance 
mingled  with  the  enterprise  you  exult  in;  how 
faulty,  how  imperfect^  how  dangerous  were  your 
schemes ;  how  easUy  eyerything  might  haye  gone 
wrong.  Most  humbling  is  the  day  after  a  crowning 
mercy,  if  rightly  judged,  Nebuchadnezzar  cries, 
*'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  haye  built  P  " 
but  would  you  rather  resemble  that  inflated  and  pre- 
sumptuous king,  than  him  who  had  rescued  a  people 
!  from  slayery,  and  baffled  a  hot  pursuit,  as  he  lies 
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low  upon  his  face,  and  sobs,  "  If  thy  presence  go 
not  with  us,  carry  us  not  up  hence  ?  " 

Sorrow  and  disappointment  are  as  likely  to  do 
harm  as  good.  Many  a  temper  is  soured,  many  a 
heart  is  frozen,  many  an  opening  yirtue  is  crushed 
by  some  great  misfortune,  and  the  very  word 
**  calamity  "  points  back  to  grain-stalks  which  the 
hail  has  broken.  The  true  comfort  in  sorrow  is 
to  look  to  its  source,  and  think,  Though  my  path 
is  narrow,  though  thorns  are  on  either  side,  and  the 
shingle  wounds  my  feet ;  yet  God  has  bid  me  tread 
it,  and  it  will  surely  emerge  upon  green  pastures, 
which  still  waters  lave.  So,  when  Paul  found  his 
hopes  blasted  in  a  moment,  his  past  life  censured 
and  his  present  errand  condemned  in  thunder  from 
the  skies,  instead  of  idly  wailing,  or  weakly  des- 
pairing, his  first  thought  is  of  the  future — "  L^rd, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  7  "  In  that  voice  of 
energy  was  discernible  the  fervent  spirit  that  had 
made  him  the  "  chosen  vessel,"  the  great  apostle  to 
the  nations. 

This  sense  of  Providence  should  be  specially  valu- 
able to  the  poor,  who  are  tempted  to  sigh  over  their 
limited  sphere,  to  long  for  greater  usefulness,  if  not 
for  greater  ease.  Let  them  remember  that  the 
Church's  war  on  evil  is  not  a  disorderly  tumult,  but 
an  organised  campaign,  with  its  great  Captain, 
its  officers,  and  its  men.  Some  sit  in  the  council, 
and  regulate  the  scheme  of  operations ;  but  some 
must  wearily  dig  the  trenches,  and  sleeplessly  guard 
the  outpost,  unnoticed,  from  hour  to  hour.  Yet 
each  is  needful  to  all  the  rest,  and  each  shall  wear 
hifl  medal  by-and-by.  Such  truth  is  well  fitted 
to  moderate  the  extravagance  of  our  desires,  and 
cool  the  fever  of  our  ambitions. 

In  the  spiritual  world  its  importance  is  so  plain, 
that  only  two  uses  need  be  pointed  out. 

First.    It  helps  self-examination. 

The  openly  dissolute,  the  blasphemer,  and  the 
fraudulent  can  scarcely  deny  their  master :  but  it 
is  far  otherwise  with  the  reputable  man,  whose 
hands  are  dean,  and  whose  heart  is  unsuspected ; 
with  the  innocent  man,  whose  unstained  memory 
serves  for  a  veil— white,  but  blinding — to  his  con- 


science ;  with  the  easy-going  man,  who  remembers 
that  he  never  injures  his  neighbour,  but  for:get8 
that  he  never  serves  his  God.  Let  him  ask  whether 
he  loves  or  fears  to  think  of  himself,  not  as  lead- 
ing, but  as  being  led;  whether  in  prosperity  he  is 
not  only  glad,  but  grateful;  in  soirow,  not  only 
submissive,  but  resigned.  Is  Hfe  to  him  a  stagnant 
pool,  or  a  "  pure  river,  proceeding  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  P  "  For  although  his  life  and 
that  of  his  neighbour  may  to  human  eyes  be  almost 
indistinguishable,  to  God  the  difference  may  be 
wide  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  Pharaoh  and 
Moses,  on  the  same  night,  led  their  hosts  the  self- 
same way ;  but  the  avenging  floods  burst  upon  the 
one,  while  the  other  sang  in  triumph  froia  the 
shore. 

Secondly,    It  explains  temptation  and  trial. 

There  is  no  temporal  affliction  so  perplexing  as 
the  cloud  that  sometimes  settles  down  over  a  be- 
liever's mind,  through  which  neither  sun  nor  stars 
for  many  days  appear,  but  prayer  is  dull  and  aim- 
less, and  faith  jaded  and  perplexed.  It  is  hard  to 
look  £or  light,  and  behold  darkness ;  it  is  strange 
to  cry  for  deliverance  out  of  the  furnace,  and  bo 
lefib— though  it  be  to  glorify  God — in  the  fire. 
Perhaps  Paul  was  a  little  disappointed  when  he 
asked  for  the  thorn  to  be  removed,  and  only  re- 
ceived encouragement  when  he  expected  relief. 
Then  we  have  need  to  remember  that  the  finger  of 
God  is  in  this  thing,  to  recall  to  mind  that  purity 
is  better  than  ease,  and  many  a  blemish  can  only 
be  burnt  out.  Sin  becomes  plain  when  inner  truths 
have  thrown  shining  allurements  into  edipse.  The 
soul  pants  for  God  as  a  hart  after  the  waterbrooks, 
when,  like  the  chased  creature,  it  has  been  in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land  against  its  will.  The  tree  that 
meets  the  mountain  blast  is  strong;  the  muscles 
grow  brawny  by  exercise,  and  so  are  the  senses 
exerdsed  to  distinguish  good  and  evil.  And  if 
even  this  fedl  to  clear  away  the  perplexity,  there 
remains  the  promise,  what  we  know  not  now,  we 
shall  know  hereafter.  It  is  worth  shedding  tears 
to  have  them  wiped  away  by  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
paradise  of  God.  G.  A.  0. 
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TIE  railway,  at  length,  has  penetrated 
the  nighland  glens;  and  the  whistle 
now  shiieks  and  screams  where  were 
heard  of  yore  only  the  war-cries  of 
Si  contending  chiefs.  If  Eob  Boy,  or 
the  gallant  Montrose,  or  Eoderick  Dhu,  or  other 
historic  head  of  a  clan,  could  rise  from  his  long 
sleep  Tinder  his  lonely  cairn,  and  see  for  once  a 
whole  village  sweep  past  in  carriages  without 
horses,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  he 


would  not  believe  he  had  returned  to  the  world  ho 
had  left  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Highland  railway  recently  opened  connects 
Perth  with  Inverness,  and  is  continued  all  the  way 
from  Inverness  to  Bonar  Bridge. 

Dunkeld  soon  comes  into  view,  with  the  beautiful 
Tay  sweeping  round  it.  The  soft  and  delicious  air, 
its  lovely  scenery,  and  its  historic  associations  and 
reminiscences,  have  drawn  to  it  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  Perth  and  Dundee,  and  coveif  d  the  ground  with 
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picturesque  Tillas  and  residences.  The  ancient 
cathedral,  begun  a.d.  1230,  still  stands.  The  nave 
is  des(^te  and  roofless;  but  the  choir,  restored 
by  a  former  Duke  of  AthoU,  is  the  parish  chmrch, 
where  the  simple  service  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  celebrated  every  Sunday.  Dunkeld,  with 
its  monastery,  was  governed  in  early  times  by  an 
abbot,  who,  a  presbyter  himself,  with  the  other 
presbyters,  acted  as  missionaries  among  the  sur- 
rounding population.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
copy  of  lona  in  its  ecclesiastical  character. 

Near  Pitlochry  are  the  falls  of  the  Tummel,  a  few 
yards  above  its  junction  with  the  Garry,  both  being 
tributaries  of  the  noble  Tay . 

The  Blair— that  is,  the  plain — of  Athol,  watered 
by  the  Garry,  brings  us  to  the  far-famed  pass  of 
Xilliecranlde.  The  precipitous  hills  that  rise  on 
both  sides,  covered  with  birches,  and  wooded  to  the 
very  top,  present  a  scene  of  unrivalled  beauty,  too 
rich  and  sofb  however  to  be  expected  in  the  gorge 
that  opens  into  the  wildest  Highlands.  But,  beyond 
all  dilute,  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  one  can 
look  on  of  a  summer  day.  Yet,  beautiful  as  this 
pass  is,  it  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
battles  in  Scottish  story. 

discount  Dundee  was  posted  on  the  face  of  the 
hDl  with  1 ,800  Highlanders.  Here  he  was  attacked 
by  Mackay,  with  4,000  disciplined  Lowland  troops. 
The  Highlanders  rushed  down  like  a  mountain 
corrie  on  the  advancing  host,  and  swept  all 
before  them  with  irresistible  force,  pouring  in 
their  fire  at  dose  quarters,  and  gaining  an  easy 
victory.  The  victory  was,  however,  to  them  and 
their  side,  dearly  bought,  for  Dundee  fell  in  the 
fight,  and  now  lies  buried  where  he  fell.  This 
celebrated  character  has  his  champions  as  well  as 
enemies  in  modem  literature. 

The  fSoUs  on  the  belt  of  Bonar  and  the  Garry, 
hereabouts,  are  very  many  and  yery  beautiful. 
A  traveller  might  spend,  with  great  enjoyment, 
very  many  sunny  days  amid  hills  and  glens  and 
waters,  where  the  earth  seems  to  have  thrown  up 
all  her  energies  in  trying  to  repair  the  calamities 
of  the  Fall,  and  to  hurry  on  that  Eden  which  wUl 
one  day  crown  her  history  with  a  diadem  that  will 
no  more  fell  from  her  brow. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  reparative  tenden- 
cies of  Nature.  No  sooner  does  a  bare  soil  or  a 
bleak  rock  appear— the  result  of  some  fracture — 
than  she  instantly  sets  to  work  to  cover  it  with 
lichens,  or  ivy,  or  mosses,  as  if  her  eye  could  not 
endure  to  see  a  bit  of  defoi-mity  on  her  breast,  or  a 
blot  on  her  once  fair  and  beautiful  brow.  One 
cannot  but  hope  that  when  man  rises  once  more  to 
the  eiyoyment  of  his  forfeited  dignity  and  greatness, 
the  weary,  weeping  earth  will  rise  with  him. 

"We  reach  very  soon,  notwithstanding  uphill 
work  for  the  train,  the  ridge  of  the  Grampians  at 
Dromouchter  and  Dalnaspidal,  t.e.,  the  Place  of  the 


Hospital,  being  nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  here  that  General  Cope  drew  up 
his  forces  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  meet  the 
expected  attack  of  the  Highlanders  under  Prince 
Charles.  Seeing  they  waited  for  him  at  Corryar- 
rich,  he  left  his  ground  in  order  to  give  battle, 
and  thereby  disastrously  laid  open  to  the  High- 
landers the  road  to  the  Lowlands. 

Beyond  this  lies  Badenoch,  the  country  of  the 
once  powerful,  but  now  utterly  broken  and  scattered 
clan  of  the  Cunmungs.  The  Lord  of  Badenoch  was 
the  chief  of  this  clan,  and  no  better  than  those  who 
obeyed  his  commands,  invariably  careless  "v^hatevcr 
they  were,  or  to  whatever  excesses  they  led.  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon  Cumming,  Baronet,  of  Altyrc, 
claims  to  be  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  clan ;  but 
not  a  few  of  this  once  powerful  clan  dispute  his 
sovereignty  and  his  claims.  Near  Kingussie  may 
be  seen  the  large  barracks  of  Euthven,  erected 
on  the  site  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
the  Cummings,  or  Lords  of  Badenoch.  This  dan, 
rigid  and  exactive  from  aU  it  could  reach  or  coerce, 
held  several  strongholds  by  Loch-an-Eilan  and 
Lochinadorb,  and  also  the  sizongholds  of  Baits  and 
Castleroy.  The  rivers  now  flow  toward  the  north. 
The  Eindhom  and  the  Spey  reach  the  sea  near 
Forres  and  Fochaber;  while  the  Tay  and  its  tribu- 
taries, startiiig  from  the  same  point,  flow  south- 
ward, toward  Perth  and  Dundee.  Forres  and 
Grantown  are  very  beautifully  situated,  under  the 
shadows  of  the  surrounding  hiUs. 

Not  far  out  of  the  Highland  railway  road  to 
Inverness  lies  Elgin,  a  very  pretty,  clean,  and 
picturesque  town,  celebrated  most  of  all  for  its 
ancient  cathedral.  This  noble  pile  was  called  in 
former  days  "The  Lantern  of  the  North."  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Moray,  A.D. 
1224.  Its  length  was  282  foot,  its  breadtii  86,  and 
the  transept  115  feet  in  length.  The  portions  of 
the  edifice  that  remain  are  two  eastern  towers, 
with  a  noble  window  between,  and  an  octagonal 
chapter-house  with  a  clustered  central  pillar.  Pass- 
ing Nairn,  we  arrive  at  Culloden — the  field  on 
which  the  star  of  Prince  Charles  set  neyer  again  to 
rise.  The  grass  here  grows  green  over  the  trenches, 
in  which  many  a  brave  ELighland  heart  lies  still. 
Never  was  a  cause  more  gallantly  sustained,  or 
clung  to  with  greater  or  more  disinterested,  if 
desperate,  enthusiasm.  It  must  have  taken  no 
ordinary  hold  of  the  afiPections  and  genius  of  the 
Gael,  inasmuch  as  the  finest  poetry  and  the  most 
touching  ballads  of  Scotland  are  richly  inspired  by 
reminiscences  and  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration 
of  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie."  All  that  was  passion- 
ate, and  pure,  and  noble  in  the  heart  of  woman — all 
that  was  highminded,  and  devoted,  and  fearless  in 
the  best  and  bravest  men  that  ever  drew  a  claymoro 
or  trod  the  heather,  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Charles.    In  1745,  the  decisiye  ypar  to  him,  if  h^ 
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had  made,  or  rathor  had  been  able  to  make,  better 
and  earUer  preparation,  it  ia  doubtfol  on  which 
banners  victory  had  ultimately  perched.  But  his 
Highlanders  were  starring,  their  chie&  gave  way 
to  petty  jealousies,  and  Cumberland  had  time  and 
resources  to  make  ready  to  receive  the  mountain 
torrent  of  claymores,  which  swept  before  it  the 
levelled  bayonets  of  the  first  line,  broke  the  second, 
and,  weary  and  exhausted,  perished  in  that  of  the 
third. 

It  was  no  doubt  well  and  wisely  ordered,  how- 
ever contrary  to  one's  first  fedings,  that  the 
Prince  should  be  beaten,  if  only  that  one  so  good 
and  so  beloved  as  Queen  Victoria  should  reign. 

Inverness,  with  its  palladium  dach-na-cudden, 
sits  a  queen,  amid  mountains,  lochs,  and  firths; 
and  once  a  year,  at  the  Ghreat  Northern  Meeting, 
recalls  a  memory  of  the  days  of  departed  chiefs,  and 
dans,  and  philabegs.  The  railway  firom  Inverness, 
northward,  brings  us  to  Beauly,  or  Beauliea— the 
Beautiful  Place.  The  merest  wreck  of  its  ancient 
abbey,  belonging  to  tiixe  Cisteroian  monks,  remains. 
Within  its  sacred  enclosure  sleeps  the  dust  of  the 
Erasers,  and  Ghisholms,  and  Mackenzies. 

Not  far  from  this  are  the  ruins  of  Kilchrist,  i.e., 
Cell,  or  Church,  of  Christ.  About  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  many  of  the  clan  Mackenzie 
had  assembled  here  for  united  prayer.  The  Mac- 
donnells  of  Glengarry,  charging  on  the  Mackenzies 
the  crime  of  taking  the  life  of  Angus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Glengarry,  resolved  now  to  have  their  revenge. 
They  barbarously  set  fire  to  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
every  Mackenzie — ^mon,  woman,  and  child — ^that 
escaped  from  the  fiames  they  put  to  the  sword.  One 
of  those  deeds  was  done  on  this  occasion  that  dim 
the  honour  and  stain  the  history  of  the  dans  of 
Scotland. 

Dingwall — a  Scandinavian  name  in  the  midst  of 
a  Cdtio  population — is  a  very  agreeable  town.  The 
andent  Earls  of  Cromarty  have  here  a  monu- 
mental obelisk  to  their  memory.  A  few  miles  from 
Dingwall  are  the  justly-celebrated  wells  of  Strath- 
pefier.  The  water  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
Harrogate;  and  the  air  is  vastly  purer,  and  more 
bracing.  New  buildings  for  visitors  are  being 
erected,  and  in  all  likelihood  Strathpeffer  Tfill 
eclipse  in  popularity,  as  it  exceeds  in  sanitary 
virtues,  Harrogate,  and  Mo^Beit,  and  Bridge  of 
Allan. 

The  whole  district  of  Easter  Boss,  including  Tain 
and  Tarbatness,  is  beautifully  wooded,  and  rich  in 
cereal  produce.  "Wheat  is  exported  from  these 
northern  districts  in  great  abundance.  Near  Feam 
and  Tarbatness  is  the  old  castle  of  Loch  Slii^> 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  powerful  Earlfl  ^^ 
Cromarty. 

Near  Edderton  station  is  the  site  of  the  olj  i  ub^fj 
of  Peam,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Boss.  It  ^^  ueXO 
hat  the  gallant  Montrose  reached  the  b^J^   40  g 
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of  his  end.  With  12,000  men,  swelled  by  no  fresh 
accessions,  he  penetrated  the  county  of  Sutherland. 
He  was  surprised  by  Colonel  Strachan,  with  230 
horse,  and  nearly  200  ndghbouring  dansmen.  Un- 
willing to  meet  so  many  horsemen  on  level  ground, 
he  made  for  a  rocky  height,  since  called  Craig-a- 
Chaonidh — the  Bock  of  Lamentation.  Montrose 
had  to  flee  and  find  shelter  where  he  best  could— 
reduced  to  the  utiaost  misery,  and  hunger,  and 
want;  and,  lastly,  was  given  up  by  M*Leod  of 
Assynt  for  four  hundred  boUs  of  meal,  and  carried 
to  the  scaffold  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  endured  in- 
dignities that  did  not  break  his  proud  spirit,  but 
left  indelible  disgrace  on  one  page  of  Scottish 
history. 

The  railway  ends  at  Bonar  Bridge,  frx>m  which 
coaches  carry  travellers   along   the  edge  of  the 
Dornoch  Pirth  to  Dornoch.     This  is  a  neat  and 
beautiful  town,  renowned  for  its  andent  cathedral. 
The  edifice  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  restored, 
at    an    expense   of    £15,000,    by    the   Duchess 
Countess  of  Sutherland,  some  forty  years  ago. 
There  Hes  in  one  portion  of  it  one  of  the  first 
— ^if  not  the  first— of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland, 
just  as  he  died  on  his  return  from  the  Crusades. 
There  are  in  the  east  end  very  beautifiil  monuments 
to  members  of  the  great  ducal  house,  who  died  in 
recent  times,  by  Chantrey,  and  other  celebrated 
sculptors.    Once  a  year,  during  his  residence  at 
Dunrobin,  the  duke  drives  to  Dornoch  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  accompanied  by  most  of  his  guests  from 
the  castle,  and  worships  where  the  dust  of  his  fore- 
fathers deeps  in  Him  in  whom  they  trusted.    In 
front  of  the  choir  end  of  the  cathedral  is  a  line  of 
noble  chairs,  stately  as  thrones,  the  central  one  occu- 
pied by  the  duke,  the  great  chief  of  Clan  Ohatticb. 
where  the  worshippers  from  the  castle  axe  seated. 
Being  nq^  the  parish  church  of  Dornoch,  the  ser- 
vice is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
On  this  occadon — ^Sunday,  October  1st — ^there  was  a 
very  large  congregation.    The  Eev.  Dr.  Gumming, 
of  London,  who,  with  many  other  guests  of  the 
duke  and    duchess,    was  staying  at    the  castle, 
officiated.     The  Sunday  previous  he  preached  in 
the  parish  church  of  Dunrobin,  when  contrasts  as 
great  as  this  world   can   present  were    indosed 
within  the  walls  of  the   neat  and  simple  pari&h 
church.    In  the  ducal  gallery  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,   the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Westminster,  with  their  family,  the 
Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  Lord  and  Lady  Bagot,  Lord 
Albert  and  Lord  Eonald  Oower,  Lady   Florence 
Gk)wer,    Sir  Michad  Shaw  Stewart,   and    many 
others.    On  the  floor  of  the  church  were  Highland 
farmers,  tenants,  fishermen,  and  gillies.     The  rich 
and  the  poor  there  met  together — ^peers  in  the  light 
of  heaven,  however  differing  in  the  light  of  time ; 
and  they  all  seemed  to  feel  the  Lord  was  maker  of 
them  alL     Dunrobin  Castle  is  by  far  the  most 
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'  Your  whispers  floated  on  the  summer  air. 

And  woke  me  to  my  mother's  morning  kiss."-  p.  122. 
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THE  QUIVER 


Qolspie.    The  gathenng-cry  is  engraTenon  a  pillai 
on  the  centre  of  the  bridge : — 


XOSnUAK  CRATX 

DO 

OKUr  DROCRKT  BFQ 

GXAIU. 

CHLAir  cnATTica 

VAX 

BCADH 


magnificent  ducal  or  baronial  residenoe  in  Scotland. 
Its  lofty  towers  rise  with  a  sovereign  look  above 
the  woods  that  embosom  it,  and  send  the  sunbeams 
firom  their  white  walls  and  battlements  fiar  across 
the  Moray  Krth.  The  castle  was  originally  founded 
by  the  second  Earl  of  Sutherland,  A.D.  1G97.  His 
name  was  Bobert;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  castle, 
Dunrobin — Hill,  or  Hold,  of  Eobert.  The  present 
edifice  was  added  to  the  ancient  castle  by  the  father    C^^"  s^^^  lord  of  the  eat  at  the  top  of  the  utti«  btidfe 

-    i  1  i.     J    T_         Tj.  1-  •  Ai-       •    J.  ***•  cbUdr«a  of  ihe  cat  to  victory.) 

of  the    present   duke.     It    combmes    the    mter- 

mingling  features  of  a  French  ch&toau,  a  Scottish       The  Sutherland  crest  is  a  cat,  and  the  dan  was 

baronial  palace,  and  a  Highland  stronghold.    The  '  called  the  "  children  of  the  cat." 

interior  of  the  edifice  is  finely  Arranged.    The  state       A  great  change  is  passing  over  the  Highlands  of 

rooms  for  Her  Majesty  are  truly  magnificent  in  j  Scotland.    The  railway  blots  out  provincia],  local, 

arrangement  and  in  aspect.    A  princely  hospitality  :  and  social  differences.    It  seems  to  cany  efikcing 

adds  to  the  charm  and  life  of  the  whole.    The  duke    or  modifying  waves  into-  every  creek,  op  bay  into 


is  popular  with  the  clergy  for  his  liberality  to  the 
manses  and  incumbents  of  the  churches  of  which  he 
is  the  patron.  Seldom  do  they  ask  for  an  alteration, 
improvement,  or  addition  to  their  residences  and 
glebes,  and  find  it  refused.  The  duchess  is  emi- 
nently beloved  wherever  the  lands  of  the  Lady  of 
Oromartie  or  of  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland  extend. 
As  Countess  of  Cromartie,  and  inheritor  of  the 
earldom  and  estates  of  her  forefathers,  the  Earls  of 
Cromartie,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Cro- 
marty, from  the  German  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
belongs  to  her.  She  is  also  patroness  of  many 
livings ;  and  in  every  instance  it  is  well  known  to  be 
her  anxious,  and  it  is  generally  her  successful,  efibrt 
to  secure  for  every  living  a  pious  and  faithful 
pastor. 

Hei  Qrace  may  be  found  any  day  in  the  *  *  shielins  " 
of  the  poor,  or  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  Whatever 
the  castle  can  supply  of  food  or  raiment  or  medicine 
to  such,  she  invariably  places  at  their  service. 
These  and  other  acts  have  deeply  endeared  her,  and 
surrounded  her  with  an  aflbction  and  a  popularity 
of  which  one  even  in  her  exalted  position  may  be 
justly  proud. 

The  gathering^pkce  of  the  clan  Sutherland  was 
the  top  of  the  bridge  that  cresses  the  bum  at 


which  humanity  has  retired  or  been  driven.  Tho 
Gaelic  hangs  about  the  hills  and  rocks  like  a  linger- 
ing mist  from  years  long  gone,  reluctant  yet  doomed 
to  fade  away.  The  kilt,  the  ancient  and  national 
dress  of  the  Highlander,  is  only  seen  on  holidays. 
The  chivalry  and  poetry  of  feudal  times  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  prose  of  material  interests.  It  is 
really  a  question  how  far  it  is  a  change  for  the 
better.  £ailwa3rs  are  splendid  creations,  but  if 
they  serve  to  diffuse  a  universal  thirst  of  money,  a 
ceaseless  struggle  to  get  rich,  and  a  contempt  for 
anything  superior  to  such  material  possessions, 
their  great  convenience  is  bought  at  a  high  price. 
Whatever  were  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  the 
days  that  preceded  1715  and  1745  in  Scotland,  there 
was  much  paternal  in  the  rule  of  the  chief,  much 
devotedly  affectionate  in  the  attachment  of  his 
dan ;  while  the  institution  was  frequently  glorified 
by  noble  deeds,  the  refiection  of  which  stiU.  lights 
up  the  retrospect,  and  they  are  woven  into  the 
richest  and  finest  poetry  of  our  country.  There  is 
no  desire  anywhere  to  recall  the  irrevocable.  But 
very  many  feel  money  is  not  ever3rthing,  and  speed 
is  not  the  grandest  achievement,  and  locomotives 
are  not  the  best  and  greatest  things  in  this  life  of 
ours. 


THE    WOODBINE. 


.;3f^A  PEN  those  primrose  lips,  my  woodbine 
^^^  sweet. 

For  I  am  fain  to  steal  their  breath 
away; 

As  erst  in  childhood  when,  on  tiptoed  feet, 
I  drank  the  nectared  odours  of  thy  spray, 
Though  little  thinking  that  an  after  day 
Would  hold  such  unbought  raptures  dearer  far 
Than  honours  waited  for  with  long  delay, 


I  And  won  at  last,  as  soldier's  ribbons  are, 
I  By  dint  of  many  a  lifelong  lasting  scar — 
Scars  that  are  not  less  felt  because  imprest 
I  Deep  in  the  heart,  instead  of  on  the  breast. 
Open  those  primrose  lips,  my  woodbine  fair, 
Their  perfume  will  recall  life's  early  bHss, 
When  through  my  bedroom  window  draped  with  care, 
your  whispers  floated  on  the  summer  air, 
^jid  woke  me  to  my  mother's  morning  kisa 

A.  W.  BUTLEB. 
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GROWING    IN   GRACK 


HAT  is  growing  in  grace  but  a  growth 
in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  his 
character,  and  so  a  realisation  of  his 
love  toward  us,  with  a  corresponding 
loye  in  return,  which  will,  under  all 
circumstances,  keep  the  soul  in  perfect  peace  ?  And 
although  we  are  sinful,  yet  in  seeing  this  abound- 
ing loye  we  lose  sight  of  our  sins,  and  are  lifted  up 
out  of  all  doubting  as  regards  our  eternal  salvation, 
und  so  saved  from  all  fear. 

The  question  is  asked— How  can  we  have  such 
views  of  Christ?  There  is  no  power  in  ourselves 
by  which  we  may  obtain  such  apprehension  of 
Jesus,  as  shall  lift  the  veil  which  hides  his  glory 
from  us;  and  how  can  we  love  him  whom  we  have 
not  seen,  and  do  not  see? 

Sometimes  we  hear  tMs  answer — ^ITse  the  means, 
read,  pray,  work,  do  your  whole  duty,  and  thus 
becoming  absorbed  in  Christ's  work,  you  will  forget 
self. 

Ah,  yes;  but  it  is  an  uphill  work  to  be  faithful 
to  my  Beloved  without  this  love  burning  in  my 
heart.  I  do  attend  to  all  these  duties,  but  it  is  not 
easy.  If  I  felt  thus  toward  my  dearest  earthly 
friend,  my  daily  task  would  be  hard  indeed;  but 
love  quickens  the  step,  lights  up  the  feelings,  and 
when  this  earthly  love  glows,  we  do  not  weary, 
and  duties  are  pleasures.  Now  how  can  I  obtain 
this  love  for  Jesus,  such  as  shall  make  my  duties 
to  him  pleasant? 


What  is  it  that  begets  this  love  for  an  earthly 
friend  ?  Is  it  by  looking  at  one's-sclf,  to  see 
whether  we  love,  tiiat  love  is  begotten  in  the  heart  ? 
Is  it  by  dint  of  effort,  or  by  works  of  any  kind,  or 
by  trying  to  bring  about  a  right  state  of  feeling, 
that  we  learn  to  love  ?  Or  what  is  it  that  creates  or 
produces  earthly  love  ?  Is  it  not  by  seeing,  and 
dweUing  in  thought  upon  the  object  of  our  affec- 
tions ?  How  strange  it  would  seem,  if  in  forming 
earthly  friendships  we  went  about  doing  the  same, 
using  the  same  means  to  bring  about  an  attach- 
ment that  we  use  in  our  efforts  to  love  Jesus ;  and 
then,  too,  how  little  real  love  exists  in  the  heart, 
where  one  is  looking  witbin  to  see  whether  love 
exists. 

The  more,  then,  we  study  what  Christ  is,  and  the 
more  we  see  of  his  character,  the  greater  must  be 
our  love  for  him,  and  the  more  constant  will  be  our 
communion  with  him;  and  the  more  we  see  how 
great  is  his  love  toward  us,  the  grander  and  more 
glorious  will  he  appear ;  and  as  we  behold  him,  we 
shall  be  changed  into  his  image,  and  become  likehim« 

We  cannot  study  the  character  and  works  of 
Jesus  without  loving  him;  and  as  love  begets  love, 
so  duties  cease  to  be  tasks,  but  become  real  plea- 
sures, in  which  we  may  take  delight,  even  es- 
teeming it  a  privilege  to  be  used  by  him  for  any 
service  whatever,  looking  to  him  to  be  sent,  happy 
to  go  when  and  wherever  he  tells  us  to  go,  and  ever 
waiting  to  do  his  will. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


ONLY   JUST   ONCE. 

'OW,  boys  and  girls,"  said  Mr,  Eay- 
nor  to  his  children  and  their  visiting 
cousins,  **you  may  play  anywhere 
you  please  in  the  garden,  but  don't 
go  into  the  green-house." 
"Thank  you,  uncle  I  "  "We  won't  go  into  the 
green-house !"  and  similar  replies  leaped  from  the 
lips  of  half  a  score  of  cherry-cheeked  masters  and 
misses,  who  were  all  alive  with  fun  and  frolic  as  they 
ran  firom  the  house-door  toward  the  garden-gate. 

Most  of  them  were  city  children  visiting  their 
cousins,  Robert,  George,  Mary,  and  Harriet  Bay- 
nor,  at  their  country  home.  When  they  were  pretty 
well  wearied  out,  one  of  the  cousins,  named  Joe, 
cried — 

"  Let  us  sit  down  behind  the  green-house  in  the 
shade,  and  rest  a  while.'* 

**  Let  us  sit  round  that  pear-tree,^'  said  laughing 
Alice,  another  city  cousin. 


A  few  moments  later  these  happy  children  were 
all  seated  on  the  grass  under  the  pear-tree. 

After  some  time  Cousin  Joe  moved  to  the  green- 
house, and,  mounting  a  stone,  peeped  in  ti^ough 
the  glass.    A  few  minutes  later  he  shouted — 

"  My  I  what  beautiful  flowers  I " 

This  exclamation  brought  all  round  him. 

«  Let  us  go  inside  and  look  at  them,"  said  Joe. 

**  So  we  will,"  replied  George. 

**  Pa  said  we  mustn't,"  said  sweet  little  Mary 
Raynor. 

"  And  we  promised  him  we  wouldn't,"  added  the 
meek-eyed  Ahce. 

" WeU,  what  if  we  did?"  retorted  Joe.  "Wo 
won't  hurt  the  green-house.  We  will  only  just 
walk  round  it  once.  What  do  you  say.  Cousin 
Robert— shall  we  go  in  ?  " 

They  went  in,  all  but  Mary  and  Alice,  who  went 
back  to  their  seat  on  the  grass  beneath  the  big 
branches  of  the  old  pear-tree. 

The  city  cousins  were  delighted  with  the  long 
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rows  of  fuohsias  which  rose  one  above  the  other  on 
the  ahelyes  of  the  green-house.  They  all  paesed 
slowly  along,  making  various  remarks,  and  laugh- 
ing until  they  forgot  they  were  treading  forbidden 
ground.  At  the  end  of  the  house  they  saw  a  col- 
lection of  cactuses,  which  amused  them  very  much. 

"  "What  queer  things ! "  cried  Harriet. 

"The):e*s  one  that  looks  like  a  snake,**  said 
Eobert 

Joe  now  touched  one  of  the  flowers  with  his 
flnger.  As  he  did  so  Harriet  brushed  past  him  and 
pushed  him  toward  the  step  which  ran  along  in 
front  of  the  shelves.  He  tripped  forward,  and  his 
hand  striking  heavily  on  the  flower,  it  dropped 
from  its  stem  to  the  ground. 

**  Now  you'^  been  and  gone  and  done  it,  Master 
Joe,'*  said  Bobert  Baynor.  *'  That  plant  oost  my  pa 
ever  so  much.  He  sent  it  home  only  yesterday 
morning.    "Won't  he  be  vexed !  " 

"  Let's  go,"  said  Harriet,  running  toward  the 
door  of  the  green-house. 

'*  "What,  my  children,  in  the  green-house ! "  said 
Mr.  Baynor,  in  a  stem  voice,  as  he  met  them  on  the 
threshold. 

•  *  We  only  walked  round  it  just  once,"  said  Joe,  by 
way  of  apology. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  go  into  it  at  all  ?**  asked 
Mr.  Baynor. 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  we  only  meant  to  go  round  it 
once,**  persisted  Joe. 

"  Only  once  ?  Wasn't  that  as  truly  a  violation 
of  my  command  and  of  your  own  promises  as  if 
you  had  gone  round  it  a  hundred  times  P  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Joe,  blushing ;  **  but  we  didn't 
mean  to  do  any  harm." 

'*  Joe,  Pm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Baynor,  in 
a  voice  more  stem  than  before.  **  Isn't  disobedience 
and  lying  harm  P  " 

Joe  was  silenced.  Harriet  then  stepped  up  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Baynor,  we  broke  one  of  your  flowers, 
but  we  didn't  mean  it,  sir.  It  was  an  accident. 
We  are  very  sorry." 

Mr.  Baynor  was  vexed  when  he  saw  the  cactus 
flower  lying  on  the  ground,  but  his  vexation  was 
lost  in  the  grief  he  felt  at  seeing  how  easily  his 
children  and  nieces  had  trampled  upon  his  wishes 
and  their  own  pronuses.  Leading  them  to  the 
pear-tree,  he  sat  down  among  them  and  said — 

**  Children,  you  have  allowed  your  curiosity  to 
control  your  conscienoes.  It  was  very  natural  you 
should  desire  to  see  the  inside  of  my  green-house, 
and  I  meant  to  gratify  yoa  at  a  proper  time ;  but 
you  ought  to  have  let  my  wish  and  your  promises 
control  that  desire.  As  for  Joe's  plea  about  your 
purpose  to  go  round  the  house  jusi  once,  it  isn't 
worth  a  button.  Doing  a  wrong  thing  only  ©nee 
does  not  make  that  wrong  thing  right,  but  it  doe 
make  it  easier  to  do  it  again.  If  a  thing  i^,^ 
right  to  do  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener,  it  isn't  rigu[ ' 


do  07108.  That '  only  onoe '  is  a  miserable  cheat,  and 
has  led  millions  into  the  wasrs  of  evil  and  death. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  refrain  from  doing  a  wrong 
only  once  you  are  safe.  If  you  don't  enter  a  path 
you  can't  walk  in  it  If  yoa  don't  begin  to  do 
wrong  you  can't  go  on  in  sin.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  henceforth  you  will  never  be  cheated  into  com- 
mitting sin  by  that  miserable  sham  of  a  fellow  called 
'Only  once.'" 


THE  ITALIAN  GIBL. 

A  EHYMB  FOR  YOUl^a  Xt£AD£&a. 

^klBt  ^^'^  ^  ^**  voice  so  ringingly  dear, 

Those  tones  so  simple,  and  full,  and 
pure ; 
Whence  came  the  songster  that  warbles 
here, 
And  looks  on  the  ground  with  eyes  demure  ? 

Her  dark  hair  curls  on  her  shoulders  thin, 
The  long  lashes  screen  her  sweet  black  eyes ; 

And  the  brown,  though  soft,  transparent  skin 
Tells  she  was  bom  under  warmer  skies. 

In  Italy,  the  land  of  her  birth, 

She  has  left  her  mother's  blossoming  grave. 
And  come  to  a  colder  spot  on  earth, 

With  her  father,  over  the  bounding  wave. 

Her  iiEither  is  only  an  organ  man, 
And  roams  the  city  from  mom  till  night ; 

And  though  he  tries  as  hard  as  he  can, 
Hunger  and  want  are  grim  foes  to  fight. 

She  sings  in  a  language  we  do  not  know ; 

Yet  give  her  a  penny  to  buy  some  bread, 
And  her  blessing,  though  spoken  so  strangely  and 
low, 

WiU  surely  rest  on  your  youthful  head.       fk- 
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BT  MBS.  0.  L.  BALFOTJB,  AXTTHOE  OE   **THB  WOMEN  OF  SOBEPTUBB,"  BTO.  ETa 


CHAPTEE   XVI. 

TAXILT    HBBTIN08. 

**  Bnt  oh  I  nuinkind  art  nnoo  weak, 
And  littto  to  b«  trasted; 
If  self  the  wnTwlng  balance  ihako, 
It'a  nrely  right  a^jutad.** 


Bntm. 


^NT  event  that  saved  Miss  Austwicke  the 
trouble  of  decision  in  the  perplexity  into 
whioh  she  had  fallen  was  welcome;  and 
therefore,  when  there  came  a  letter  an- 
nouncing the  speedy  return  of  Mr.  Basil 
Austwicke  and  family  to  London  for  the  winter,  and 
containing  a  oordial  invitation  to  her  to  accompany  her 
niece  home,  she  felt  as  if  released  for  a  time  from  the 
performance  of  her  promise  to  her  dead  brother,  and, 
shielded  by  intercourse  with  the  younger  branch  of  her 
family,  flrom  the  possible  annoyance  of  many  more 
interviews  just  now  with  Burke.  Annoyance  not  dan- 
ger, was  what  she  dreaded.  As  to  the  oonsequenoes  of 
swerving  trom  the  beaten  track,  she  had  no  fear,  because, 
habituated  to  think  that  what  she  did  was  right,  she 
could  not  clearly  realise  that  she  had  diverged.  It  is 
only  the  humble  and  vigilant,  who  watch  themselves 
with  jealous  care,  who  can  plainly  detect  where  the 
path  gently  curves,  and  leads  them  out  of  the  straight 
road.  It  is  true  that  some  voluntarily  choose  the  by- 
paths and  crooked  ways  of  life;  these  are  the  resolute 
or  crafty  rebels  against  Divine  and  human  laws.  But 
the  fur  greater  number  of  moral  delinquents  set  out 
meaning  to  go  a  right  course ;  strong  in  their  own  pride 
of  good  intentions^  feeling  in  no  need  of  heavenly  guidance 
and  humble  trusty  so  they  lean  to  their  own  understand- 
ing, and,  while  confident  of  being  in  the  right  way,  are 
blindly  treading  the  downward  path  to  ruin  and  death. 

For  some  days  all  was  bustle  at  the  Chaoe,  arranging 
for  the  departure  of  Miss  Austwicke  and  her  niece;  the 
former  now  added  considerably  to  the  wardrobe,  which 
had  been  picked  in  a  single  portmanteau,  and  never  since 
disturbed,  in  the  hastily  planned  and  abandoned  journey 
for  Scotland.  At  length— when  the  weather  had  com- 
pletely broken,  and  the  woods  at  Austwicke,  after  three 
days'  battling  with  stormy  winds,  were  laying  down 
their  leafy  banners  in  wet  and  fitded  heaps  before  the 
breath  of  the  approaching  conqueror.  Winter— the  old 
travelling-carriage  was  again  on  the  road,  and  the  ladies, 
with  Martin  inside,  and  the  roof  and  rumble  heavy 
with  luggage,  set  off  for  town,  leaving  Mr.  Qubbins  in 
the  undivided  dignity  of  major-domo  at  the  Hall,  a 
position  that  sometimes  brought  him  into  such  wrangling 
ooUiuon  with  Martin,  that  he  did  not  greatly  lament 
her  departure— indeed,  was  so  tu  propitiated,  that  when, 
as  her  parting  injunction  to  her  feUow-servant,  the 
waiting-woman  said,  as  she  walked  by  his  side  through 
the  passages  to  the  hall,  ^  Don't  you  let  Mrs.  Comflt 
interfere,  she's  quite  superannivated— wi'  sending  any 
more  of  her  hangers-on,  or  her  nieces,  or  their  oousins 


into  the  family.  Qracious  me !  they're  as  thick,  them 
Comfits,  as  limpets  on  a  rock.  When  Betsy*8  married 
—and,  goodness  knows,  she's  talked  long  enough  about 
it— you  take  and  get  somebody  as  is  ezpairyanoed ; 
no  more  of  your  marrying  minxes,  a-hupsettin'  every- 
body ;  mind  that,  Gubbins." 

*'  Ay,  ay ;  trust  me.  Fll  have  a  staid  'un ;  I've  heard 
of  one." 

**  Not  out  of  the  village,  Gubbins,  surely  ?  " 

''Village,  indeed!  no,  from  Southampton;  a  north* 
country  'oman." 

"  Well,  well ;  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  see  her,  so  as  to  have 
spoke  to  missus  — *—  about  it.  But  you  can  do  all 
right." 

"I  should  think  I  oould  by  this  time  o'  day.  You 
mind  as  you  does  likewise." 

That  evening  e^  the  party  arrive^  not  a  little  tired, 
from  a  journey  tnit  they  might  have  performed  iu  a 
third  of  the  time,  if  Miss  Austwicke  had  not  yielded  to 
her  prejudices.  However,  she  had  the  dignity,  as  a 
compensation  for  a  headache,  of  driving  up  to  her 
brother's  house  in  Wilton  Place  with  all  the  statelinesg 
of  smoking  posters,  soaking  wet  postilion,  and  mud- 
bespattered  carriage. 

The  Cunily  had  arrived  the  day  previously:  and  as 
it  was  within  half  an  hour  of  dinner-time,  and  Mrs. 
Basil  Austwicke  haH  expected  her  sister-in-law  and 
daughter  by  train  earlier  in  the  daj,  she  had  given  them 
up,  and  was  comfortably  making  her  toilet,  which  even 
when  they  dined  e»  /amille  was  elaborate^  when  the 
commotion  in  the  house  announced  the  arrivaL  Her 
vexed  comment  as  she  ascertained  the  f^t — 

"Posted  to  London.  Absurd.  In  that  lumbering 
Noah's  ark,  with  the  Austwicke  arms  duly  blazoned— 
idiotic!" 

After  which  pithy  verdict  she  resigned  herself  quietly 
to  her  maid,  who  was  braiding  her  hair  and  now  and 
then  measuring  her  mistress's  features  in  the  glass  so  as 
to  keep  herself  on  etmratU  with  her  mood,  as  a  skilful 
waiting- woman  should. 

Mias  Austwicke,  on  being  shown  to  her  chamber,  did 
not  omit  to  make  her  comment  on  the  degeneracy  of 
modem  manners. 

''No  one  to  receive  us ! "  said  she,  as  she  walked 
up-stairs. 

"We  have  come,  aunt,  no  doubt,  at  a  different 
hour  firom  that  at  whioh  we  were  expected,"  apologised 
Gertrude,  taking  her  aunt's  hand  as  she  entered  her 
room,  and  lifting  up  her  fkoe  to  give  her  a  welcoming 
lusa.    "  I  am  mamma's  representative,  you  know." 

'*  It  was  different,  Gertrude,  in  my  time,"  replied  Min 
Austwicke,  gravely ;  and  yet  returning  the  welcome  of 
her  niece,  and  dismissing  her  to  her  own  room. 

Martin  dressed  her  mistress  in  what  she  afterwards 
described  as  "  hasty  pudding  fashion— all  boil  and  stir." 

It  must  be  owned,  if  that  was  the  effect  on  the  maid, 
a  very  different  result  seemed  to  be  attained  by  the 
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mistress.  She  was  more  oold  and  rigid  than  ever  when  she 
entered  the  drawing-room,  clad  in  the  stiiTest  of  mourn- 
ing silks,  and  manacled  with  the  largest  of  jet  chains, 
crape  lappets,  like  bat*s  wings,  falling  from  her  head. 

A  toll  lady  attired  in  a  silTer-grey  slip,  with  a  black 
net  dress  over  it,  and  a  pearl  oomb  in  her  hair,  came 
forward  to  meet  her.  There  was  a  twinkle  of  derisive 
laughter  latent  in  the  eyes.  These  eyes  and  very  fine 
teeth  gave  a  distinguishing  charm  to  a  face  not  other- 
wise beautiful.  But  no  one  noticed  whether  the  mouth 
was  too  wide  or  the  cheek-bones  too  high,  when  the 
undoubted  brilliancy  of  the  face  flashed  forth;  and 
even  if  the  defects  of  decidedly  coarse  features  were 
noted,  a  commanding  figure  compensated  for  all  minor 
faults.  Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke  was  always  spoken  of  as  a 
"  very  fine  woman."  It  must  be  owned  Miss  Austwicke 
did  not  by  any  means  thaw  as  her  sisterin-law  said-^ 

"  You  must  be  dreadfully  tired ;  I  quite  feel  for  you, 
so  long  upon  the  road.  We  landed  yesterday,  and  came 
from  Dover  in  three  hours — full  twice  the  distance  that 
it  is  firom  the  Chace.  I'm  qiute  sorry  for  your  fatigue — 
and  poor  little  True,  I  have  not  yet  seen  her— has  she 
been  obliged  to  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,  mamma,  not  a  wink  of  sleep  in  my  eyes, 
I  assure  you,**  said  Gertrude,  who  had  followed  her 
aunt  into  the  room,  and  been  for  a  minute  obscured 
from  notice  by  that  sable  doud. 

"  Ah,  I  did  not  see  you,  petite — ^that's  no  wonder ;  one 
must  search,  rather  than  merely  look  for  you." 

Gertrude  made  no  other  answer  than  taking  her 
mother's  hand — a  white,  jewelled  hand — fondly  in  hers, 
2ind  stooping  over  to  kiss  it ;  for  the  lady  stood  so  elabo- 
rately upright,  that  any  other  embrace  was  not  easy. 
However,  she  looked  down  pityingly,  rather  than 
proudly,  on  the  little  creature  whose  fair  curls,  as  she 
bent  her  head,  were  falling  over  the  hand  she  was 
caressing.  Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke,  raising  her  other  hand, 
laid  it  a  moment  on  the  curls,  and  then  turning  up  the 
face,  and  holding  it  by  the  chin  as  one  does  a  child's, 
perused  it  for  a  moment^  and,  bending  lower  than  was 
needful,  touched  her  forehead  lightly  with  her  lips, 
saying — 

"  Tou  keep  your  likeness,  True,  to  the  little  old  dame, 
Grace  Austwicke :  you  do  not  grow  Out  of  it." 

"Grow!  no.  True  does  not  grow  out  of  anything," 
Faid  rather  a  plethoric  voice.  A  stout,  comely  gentleman 
stepped  up  to  Miss  Austwicke  as  he  spoke,  and  greeted 
her  very  cordially,  his  eyes  glancing  over  her  very  deep 
mourning,  and  as  he  looked,  after  a  moment,  saying, 
rather  to  her  dress  than  to  herself— 

*^  Couldn't  get  home  to  the  funeraL  Should  have 
liked  to  show  the  last  respect  to  him,  poor  fellow.  For- 
tunate he  saw  you." 

"True  is  waiting  for  papa's  welcome,"  said  Mrs. 
I>asll,  breaking  in  upon  a  mournful,  and  as  she  thought, 
disagreeable  topic. 

"I  have  seen  papa,"  said  Gertrude, walking  to  his  side. 

"  Yes,  she  invaded  my  sanctum  before  she  had  been 
five  minutes  in  the  house.  I  shall  certainly,  in  future, 
lock  myself  up  from  her,"  said  Mr.  Basil,  patting  his 
daughter's  head  fondly.  • 

A  tall,  ruddy  youth  came  in  just  then,  and  almost 


lifted  Gertrude  off  her  feet  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 
This  was  her  eldest  brother  Allan.  Dinner  was  an- 
nounoed,  and  Miss  Austwicke,  looking  approvingly  at 
her  nephew,  whose  frank  face  pleased  her,  marched 
erectly  at  her  brother's  side,  and  entered  the  dining-room 
in  solemn  silenoe,  which  Mr.  Basil  was  the  first  to  breaks 
when  they  were  all  seated,  by  saying— 

"  Honor,  you  have  not  asked  me  about  De  JjBicyJ* 

"  As  long  as  my  nephew  De  Lacy  Austwicke  resolves 
on  neglecting  his  native  land,  I  am  really  not  so  in- 
terested in  him  as  I  should  be,  oonsidering  who " 

She  paused,  and  looked  rather  shyly  towards  Mrs. 
Basil,  who  completed  the  sentence— 

''Considering  who  and  what  he  is — ^the  heir  of 
Austwicke,  of  Austwicke  Chace." 

"Exactly  so,"  rejoined  Miss  Honor,  a  little  defiantly, 
the  sinews  of  her  neok  becoming  rigid  with  the  erectness 
of  her  head. 

"Well,  he's  ooming  to  England,  and  so  you  may 
renew <jrour  interest  in  him,  Honor." 

Gertrude  interposed  with  a  question — 

''What is  cousin  De  Lacy  like  ? " 

"Don't,  True ;  pray  don't  say  that  word,*  said  Mrs. 
Basil,  putting  up  her  hand  deprecatingly. 

"  "What  word,  manuna  ?  " 

"Mamma  does  not  approve  of  your  'oousining'  him," 
whispered  Allan. 

"  Like  ?  my  dear  True,"  said  Mr.  Basil :  **»  big,  raw- 
boned  fellow,  with  dark  brows  and  a  resolute  face.  Kot 
much— I  may  say  it  here  among  ourselves— of  Uie 
Austwicke  comeliness.** 

He  drew  himself  up  as  he  spoke,  and  his  lady  wife, 
sitting  opposite  to  him,  looked  with  as  much  surprise  as 
she  could  throw  into  her  expressive  eyes;  but  Mis 
Austwicke  ignored  her  look,  and  said— 

"  As  to  his  appearance,  he  is  not  unlike  his  great- 
grandfather, Bennett  Austwicke,  generally  called  Black 
Austwicke.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  about  his  manners." 

"Bough  as  a  bea^— a  Westphaliaa  bear.  Takes  long 
pedestrian  journeys,  as  if  he  were  a  wandering  German 
journeyman;  talks  of  going  on  the  next  African  ex- 
ploring expedition.  I  did  not  dissuade  him.  Herr  Rath, 
his  tutor,  has  been  formerly  a  great  traveller,  and 
pines  again,  I  fancy,  for  change.  He  comes  to  see  some 
scientific  men  here,  and  De  Lacy  comes  with  him.  He — 
the  tutor  I  mean— is  not  at  all  in  my  way,  so  I  did  not 
ask  him  here.  Of  oourse,  I  asked  De  Lacy,  and  fVankly 
told  him  he  was  welcome  to  come  home  with  lis.  But 
he  evidently  prefers  his  Germans." 

"Tant  mieux/*  said  Mrs.  Basil,  giving  a  look,  at 
which  the  ladies  rose  from  the  table,  and  went  with  her 
to  the  drawing-room. 

Gertrude,  anxious  to  prevent  any  of  those  topics  which, 
as  they  were  known  to  be  unpleasant,  were,  like  a  lame 
foot,  always  very  prominently  in  the  way,  began  rather 
abruptly  to  say — 

"ilamma^  as  you  said  in  j'our  last  letter  that  you 
thought  of  my  having  lessons  at  home,  I  do  wish  you 
would  let  me  study  with  my  old  master,  Mr.  Hope ; 
I  really  felt  he  improved  me." 

"Study I"  said  Miss  Austwicke;  "what  in  the  world 
does  a  lady  want  with  study?  " 
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That  deprecatory  remark  of  Miss  Austwicke's  deter- 
mined the  &te  of  Gertrude's  request. 

"  Oh^  I'm  fwourable  to  sound  studies  for  ladies.  The 
age  of  ignorance,  my  dear  Honoria^  is  now  as  obsolete 
as— 88— what  shall  I  say  ?— pardon  me,  as  the  Austwicke 
travelling-oarriage.  True  must  study.  True  may  never 
marry ;  and  I  remember  Lady  ^lary  Wortley  Montagu 
— and  she's  an  old  authoress— writing  about  her  grand- 
daughters, Ukid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  they  should  haye 
a  learned  education.'* 

"  Oh,  that  is  far  above  poor  little  me/'  said  Ger- 
trude. "  I  only  want  to  peck,  like  a  bird,  some  few  little 
seeds  of  such  knowledge  as  I  love;  and  dear  old  Mr. 
Hope— he  is  too  old,  Miss  Morris  wrote  me,  to  be  re- 
tained at  Miss  Webb's — would  give  me  twice  the 
time,  and  four  times  the  instruction  of  a  more  fashion- 
able master." 

"Did  I  not  say  you  should  have  him  ?  Why  do  you 
appeal  to  your  aunt  ?  " 

How  little  did  either  of  the  three  suspect  that  the 
future  would  be  influenced  by  that  carelessly  given 
promise  I 

CHAPTEE  XYII. 

A     IfOBKINQ     GALL, 

"Smitten  with  a  wild  surpriM, 
She  gazed  on  those  aooonflcioas  eyei.** 

Although  it  was  a  season  in  which  the  most  fashionable 
districts  of  London  were  empty,  yet  there  is  always  a 
large  number  of  professional  families,  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  whose  duties  compel  residence,  through  the 
winter,  in  the  great  city.  Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke's 
acquaintance  lay  chiefly  among  these,  and  she  was  likely 
to  be,  for  some  days,  busy,  making  and  receiving  calls. 
Gertrude  was  not  yet  her  mother's  companion — in  con- 
ventional phrase,  *'  not  out ;"  and  Miss  Austwicke  de- 
clined accompanying  her  sister-in-law,  preferring  rather 
to  renew  her  intimacy  with  one  or  two  ancient  dames 
resident  in  apartments  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and 
also  enjoying,  as  a  country  lady  should  do,  the  pleasure 
of  shopping;  so  that  Gertrude  was  lefb  pretty  much  to 
her  own  desires,  and  as  these  led  her  to  study,  the  ladies 
were  not  much  together  during  the  day. 

Gertrude  did  not  allow  the  permission  to  have  Mr. 
Hope's  Ibsons  to  be  long  unused.  She  wrote  the  day 
after,  and  a  letter  from  Marian  Hope,  in  reply,  told  her 
the  disappointing  tidings  that  he  was  too  ill,  at  present, 
to  leave  home. 

Though  Gertrude  knew  nothing  of  poverty  of  that 
bitterest  kind  which  visits  the  home  of  education  and 
refinement,  she  lad  the  prescience  of  a  sympathising 
nature ;  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  flew  to  her  aunt, 
saying— 

'*  I  should  like  to  call  on  Miss  Hope,  Aunt  Honor, 
I  am  sure  she  is  in  trouble ;  and  she  is  such  a  sweet 
girl.  You  know  how  beautifully  she  works;  and  she 
is  clever,  too,  in  many  ways— very  clever." 

**  Why  should  not  your  mamma  call  upon  the  young 
lady?"  inquired  Miss  Austwicke, 

"Oh,  mamma  has  so  much  to  do  just  now — so  many 
people  to  see.    She  is  never  at  leisure  to  do  good— to 


be  kind — ^that  is  Dear  me,  I  don't  at  all  mean 

that^  aunt." 

•*  I  hope  not,  child,"  said  Miss  Austwicke,  secretly 
enjoying  Gertrude's  words. 

"  It's  the  very  greatest  censure  that  bould  be  uttered, 
and  therefore  very  stupid  of  me.  But  if  you  would  go 
and  take  me " 

"  I  am  at  leisure  for  duty,  Gertrude;"  Miss  Aust- 
wicke looked  very  stately  in  her  self-satisfaction  as  she 
spoke,  continuing;  "and  as  I  wish  to  express  my  great 
satisfaction  with  the  embroidery  Miss  Hope  did,  and  she 
might  help  me  with  her  opinion  about  a  shade  I  want  to 
introduce  into  my  David  in  the  Cave  of  Adullum — 
Miss  Linwood,  in  my  time,  was  the  best  delineator  of  a 
cave — ^but,  as  I  was  saying,  I  will  call  on  Miss  Ho^. 
Hope  was,  I  think,  originally  a  Dutch  name." 

*' Dutch!  Hope,  aunt,  I  thought,  was  universal," 
Uughed  Gertrude,  delighted  at  her  success.  *  *<  But  when 
will  you  go  ?    To-morrow  ?  " 

"  Why  not  to-day,  it  is  not  yet  twelve  ?  and  for  a 
wonder  in  this  London,  there  is  a  wintry  sun." 

''But  mamma  has  the  carriage." 

**  I  hope,  child,  that  I  have  not  lost  my  walking  powers; 
the  ladies  of  my  family  used  to  be  good  walkers." 

"  And  it  really  is  not  far.  Thank  you,  aunt/'  and  she 
tripped  off  to  get  ready.  Miss  Austwicke,  summoning 
Martin,  was  soon  equipped ;  and  avoiding  the  more 
crowded  streets  by  going  part  of  the  way  along  the  south 
side  of  Hyde  Park,  in  less  than  three-barters  of  an 
hour  they  had  found  their  way  to  Mr.  Hope's  door. 

Though  she  was  very  poorly  dad,  no  one  could  possibly 
mistake  the  tall  girl,  whose  rich  dark  hair  was  braided 
back  from  her  face,  showing  its  pure  oval,  and  the  de- 
licate regularity  of  the  features — no  one  could  mistake 
her  for  a  servant  as  she  opened  the  door ;  and  both  ladies 
slightiy  bowed  as  they  inquired  for  Miss  Hope. 

Mysie— for  it  was  she — blushing  deeply  (the  quiet  of 
their  abode  being  so  seldom  broken  by  a  visitor,  that 
some  confusion  was  natural),  showed  them  into  the  little 
bow-windowed  parlour,  saddening  to  thoughtful  eyes  in 
its  painful  cleanliness.  On  the  table  some  papers  were 
lying,  in  an  engrossing  hand,  on  which  the  ink  of  the 
copyist  was  yet  wet.  It  was  manifest  their  coming  had 
sent  away  the  occupant ;  but  almost  before  they  could 
look  round,  Marian  Hope,  paler  and  thinner  than  when 
Gertrude  saw  her  last  at  Miss  Webb*s,  entered  the  room, 
and  seemed — by  the  delicate  neatness  of  her  simple  black 
dress,  and  white  collar  and  cufls,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  hair  that  in  smooth  bands  added  to  the  calm  softness 
of  her  face— to  shed  a  reflning  influence  on  all  the  sordid 
I  details  of  the  place,  just  as  moonlight  spiritualises  a 
scene.  The  quiet,  self-possessed  grace  of  her  unobtrusive 
I  nianners  Miss  Austwicke,  was  of  all  persons,  most  com- 
petent to  appreciate ;  and  involuntarily  that  lady  was 
surj  rlsed  as  well  as  charmed* 

Instead  of  apologies  for  intrusion,  which  she  had  pa- 
tronisingly  designed  to  utter,  she  began  at  once  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Hope's  illness,  and  to  tell  Marian  how  often  Ger- 
trude had  spoken  of  her ;  how  glad  she  was  to  make  her 
acquaintance,  and  how  much  she  admired  the  screens 
that  Gertrude  had  shown  her,  and  that  she  should  value 
her  opinion  on  a  large  picture  slie  was  working.  WheA 
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Miss  Austwicke  pleased,  Bhe  oould  be  wioning.  Her 
hauteur  was  not  mere  vulgar,  outward  assumption ; 
perhaps  her  pride  was  all  the  more  a  vital  £idling  for 
being  deep  seated. 

Marian's  pale  cheek  fSedutly  glowed  as  she  said,  **  I  do 
not  merit  all  the  praise  for  my  work.  I  have  help, 
very  efficient  help,  from  Mysie,  here."  The  young  girl 
had  obeyed  a  signal  of  Marian's  hand,  and  stayed  in 
the  room. 

"  Your  sister  P  "  said  Miss  Austwicke. 

"  No,  my  pupil.  My  parents— my  dear  father— has 
brought  up  Mysie  and  her  brother." 

**  Oh,  I  remember,"  said  Gertrude ;  "  the  twin  brother 
tx^  sister  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  at  Miss  Webb's.'* 

**  Twin  brother  and  sister  ! "  it  was  a  simple  sentence, 
but  it  struck  like  a  dart  through  Miss  Austwicke,  who, 
chilled  to  the  heart  by  the  shock,  could  not  for  a  moment 
speak  or  move,  or  do  anything  but  fix  her  eyes  in  a  wide> 
open  gaze  on  Mysie. 

Gertrude  saw  the  start  and  look,  and,  glancing  at 
the  bright,  but  nearly  fireless  grate,  feared  her  aunt 
was  cold;  and  yet  from  delicacy  could  not  inquire  if  it 
were  so. 

She  diverted  Miss  Hope's  attention  from  what  she 
took  to  be  a  chilly  shudder,  by  asking  after  Miss 
Morris,  who  was  known  to  Marian,  and  some  of  the 
school-girl  intimates  she  had  had  at  Miss  Webb's ;  com- 
municating the  fact  that  she  was  henceforth  to  study  at 
home,  and  trusting  that  Mr.  Hope  would  soon  be  able 
to  give  her  the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 

While  she  spoke,  Mr.  Hope,  who  it  was  reasonable  to 
infer  had  been  changing  his  dressing-gown  for  a  more 
presentable,  but  yet  most  certainly  threadbare  coat^ 
came  in,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  youth  Norry,  whose 
dark,  strong-featured  face  looked  stem,  almost  sullen, 
as  he  supported  the  feeble  steps  and  panting  form  of 
his  master. 

Miss  Austwicke  did  not  rise:  she  could  not.  Her 
eyes^  which  had  been  fixed  on  Mysie,  now  turned  to  the 
youth,  who  at  first  did  not  look  at  either  lady,  being  en- 
tirely occupied  in  leading  Mr.  HojiC,  and  placing  him  in 
his  chair.  As  soon  as  he  did  so,  Gertrude,  both  from 
the  promptings  of  her  own  feelings,  and  to  cover,  what 
she  thought,  a  painful  absence  of  mind,  or  an  un- 
oomlbrtableness  in  her  aunt,  was  taking  her  old  master's 
hasd,  and  expressing  her  sympathy.  Then  the  youth, 
having  for  a  moment  given  a  passing  glance  at  her, 
lifted  his  eyes  to  Miss  Austwicke,  and  saw  the  scruti- 
nising and,  as  he  thought,  severe  and  insolent  look  she 
fixed  on  him.  Their  glances  met.  Neither  seemed  to 
have  power  to  drop  their  eyelids  and  turn  away.  In- 
voluntarily the  boy's  eyes  kindled,  and  flashed  out  a 
tawny  gleam  that  lighted  up  his  whole  face.  He  threw 
back  his  hea^  iMTOudly,  and  drew  down  his  brows  into  a 
frown.  Miss  Austwicke  was  conscious  of  a  certain^ 
surprise,  that  turned  to  angry  defiance,  in  his  gajse,  and, 
like  one  awakening  from  a  pertnirbed  dream,  drew  a 
heavy  sigh  that  broke  the  spell,  and,  turning  her  head, 
she  looked  so  absently  at  Gertrude*  that  that  young 
girl,  alarmed,  exclaimed — 


*•  Are  you  not  well,  aunt  ?" 

"Yes;  that  Ib— it's  nothing— nothing.  Fray  do  not 
be  alarmed.  Thank  you.  Ii's  a  mere  sensation- 
nothing  mere." 

The  youth,  with  a  hasty  bow,  had  left  the  room; 
Mysie  followed  him,  and  returned  in  a  few  momeDts 
with  a  glass  of  wator,  which  she  handed  to  Mis 
Austwicke,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  pang  ibewas 
inflicting.  Not  for  worlds,  at  that  moment,  oould  Miss 
Austwicke  have  taken  the  glass  from  her  hand.  Her 
brother's  words,  with  the  dying  guttural  in  them,  "Mj 
children— mine,"  rang  in  her  ears.  The  room  swam 
round  with  her,  she  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  sad 
fainted. 

In  that  house  there  were  not  so  many  strong  arms 
that  they  oould,  in  an  exigency,  dispense  with  any,  and 
the  boy's  retreating  footsteps  were  arrested  by  Gertrude's 
cry.  He  returned  to  the  room,  and  helped  Miss  Hope 
to  turn  Miss  Austwicke's  chair  round,  so  that  she  faced 
the  bow- window,  which  he  then  threw  open,  just  is  an 
old  man  with  a  pack  was  resting  his  load  on  the  door- 
step, and  could  now  see  the  whole  interior  of  the  parlour. 
The  youth  warned  him  off  •  impatiently,  and  even 
Marian's  gentleness  was  irritated,  as  the  man  lingeriog 
and  beginning  to  say — 

^  Pray  look  at  my  choice  assortment — shawls,  ladies, 
and " 

"  No,  man— no.    Be  off,  I  say,"  cried  the  youth. 

The  wrinkled  visage  drew  together  like  a  shrivelled 
leaf,  and  with  one  keen  look  darted  into  the  room  be 
shouldered  his  pack,  and  retreated  a  little  way  up  the 
lane,  sheltering  himself  within  the  wicket-gate  of  the 
market-garden  opposite. 

Meanwhile,  the  cold  air  soon  restored  Miss  Austwicke, 
whose  Acuities  seemed  to  come  back  unclouded  from 
their  momentary  overthrow.  She  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
with  her  white  lips  still  a  little  numbed  and  twitching. 
apologised  to  Marian  for  giving  trouble,  and  signed  to 
Gertrude  to  leave ;  expressing  a  wish  that  Marian  would 
come  some  morning,  soon,  and  that  Mr.  Hope  would 
speedily  be  able  to  resume  his  professional  engage- 
ments. 

Miss  Hope  and  Gertrude  both  opposed  Miss  Anst- 
wicke's  attempting  to  walk  home,  and  Norry  was  dis- 
patched to '  fetch  a  cab —for,  though  Miss  Austwicke 
tried  to  make  light  of  the  attack,  and  was  Wk  astoo- 
ished  at  and  mortified  with  herself,  her  knees  were 
trembling,  and  her  heart  fluttering  In  a  way  that  was 
quite  unusual  to  her  healthy  constitu^iion. 

She  resolutely  kept  her  eyes  ih>m  looking  at  Mjsi^> 
preferring  to  occupy  herself  vrith  Marian,  whose  calm 
sweetness  fell  like  a  cool  hand  on  a  feverish  brow.  Iq  ' 
little  time  the  cab  came — not  unnot^  by  the  peering 
eyes  of  the  watcher  behind  the  wicket-gate— and  the 
ladies  entered.  The  youth's  clear  voice,  as  it  ga^ 
directions  to  the  driver,  ma  borne  so  well  on  the  firostj 
air,  that  even  if  Old  Leathery,  in  his  ambush,  had  not 
before  known  the  address  of  Mr.  Basil  Austwicke  is 
Wilton  Phuse,  he  oould  not  have  failed  to  learn  it 
(To  he  eonHnved,) 
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(Drawn,  by  permission,  from  a  Photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company.) 
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CANON  STOWELL. 

y  the  death  of  Canon  StoTrell,  the  Church  of  ^  tinguished    career,   Canon  Stowell   was    an   un- 
flinching advocate  of  evangelical  principles.     He 
was  possessed  of  an  eloquence   of  a  high  order, 
most  devoted  ministers.    During  a  long  and  dis-  I  "Wliat  he  said  always  reached  the  hearts  of  his 
VOL.  L  f^^\ 
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England  has  lost  one  of   her  most  eminent 
champions,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  one  of  her 
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hearers,  for  he  ever  spoke  from  the  inmost  depths 
of  hifl  own.  On  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall, 
during  the  May  Meetings,  he  ever  received  a  warm 
welcome ;  and  at  those  assemblies  he  wiU  be  missed 
more,  probably,  than  anywhere  else,  if  we  except 
the  church  of  which  for  years  he  was  the  earnest 
and  devoted  pastor. 

Canon  Stowell*s  very  appearance  always  bespoke 
a  hearing.  He  looked  what  he  was— a  thoroughly 
good  and  earnest  man.  The  catholicity  of  his 
heart  was  manifested  in  a  generous,  open  counte- 
nance. The  fine  physical  development  of  his 
frame  was  the  ianum  corpus  of  a  aana  mens.  He 
relied  little,  if  at  all,  for  effect  on  any  rhetorical 
tricks,  his  style  being  homely,  earnest,  and  in- 
tensely manly.  In  society  he  "was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  genial  companions  that  we 
ever  met.  He  always  had  some  good  remark  or 
pleasing  anecdote  ready,  and  few  could  tell  a  story 
better.  He  will  be  missed  from  many  a  socitd 
gathering,  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
platform. 

Mr.  StoweU — or,  as  he  was  so  fEimiliarly  and 
generally  called,  "Hugh  StoweU" — ^was  bom  in 
December,  1799,  at  the  parsonage  of  Douglas,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  His  father,  best  known  as  the 
biographer  of  Bishop  Wilson,  had  been  for  some 
years  rector  of  a  parish  named  Ballaugh,  in  that 
island.  In  1818  Hugh  StoweU  entered  as  a  com- 
moner at  St.  Edmund  HaU,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
at  Michaelmas  Term,  1822,  being  ordained  the 
foUowing  year  by  the  Hon*  and  Eight  Eev.  Dr. 
Eyder,  then  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  StoweU 
was  ordained  for  the  assistant  eoracy  of  an 
outlying  chapelry  of  Sheepsoombe  Painswick,  near 
Stroud,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

Mr.  StoweU  was  not  long  aUowed  to  enjoy  this 
quiet  rural  scene  of  ministerial  labour,  for  in  about 
three  months  afterwards  he  was  removed  to  the 
curacy  of  Trinity  Church,  Huddersfield.  This  was 
a  great  contrast  to  his  first  cure,  the  population 
being  chiefly  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  In 
this  sphere  Mr.  SfcoweU  laboured  fof  some  two 
years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  sole  charge  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Salford.  Here  Mr.  StoweU 
had  more  scope  than  had  been  presented  by  either 
of  his  previous  appointments  for  the  develop- 
ment and  practice  of  those  pulpit  abilities  which 
won  for  him  his  subsequent  popularity.  He  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  no 
less  esteemed  as  an  earnest,  devout,  and  laborious 
pastor.  His  eloquent  pulpit  ministrations  were 
but  the  supplement  to  a  week  of  earnest  and  per- 
severing pastoral  labour.  His  fame  rapidly  spread 
beyond  the  Umited  circle  of  his  congregation  and 
* and  several  more   valuable  appointrnoiif 


town 

were  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.     So  an^io 

however,  were  ids  congregation  and  the  inhabi"   ^^* 


of  the  neighbourhood  to  retain  the  ministrations  of 
their  beloved  and  now  distinguished  pastor,  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  for  the  piiq^o^e 
of  erecting  a  new  church  for  him  in  Salford.  Chris: 
Church,  Acton  Square,  was  built,  and  he  became 
the  first  incumbent.  This  church  was  consecrated 
in  1831,  the  erection  of  it  and  the  adjoining  schools 
having  cost  upwards  of  £15,000.  In  this  church, 
as  subsequently  enlarged,  there  were  1,900  sittings 
of  which  750  were  wholly  free.  The  district  attached 
to  Christ  Church  was  subsequently  erected  into  a 
parish  and  rectory  under  an  Act  for  Ee-arranging 
the  Spiritualities  of  Manchester ;  and  the  rectory 
was  held  by  Mr.  StoweU  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  1846  the  late  Primate  Sumner,  then 
Bishop  of  Chester,  nominated  Mr.  StoweU  to  a 
canonry  in  Chester  Cathedral ;  and  in  1851  the 
Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Lee,  Bishop  of  Manchester,  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  lordship's  chaplains;  to 
which  was  subsequently  added  the  office  of  Enrol 
Dean  of  Salford  Distiict. 

Some  years  ago.  Canon  StoweU  took  a  prominent 
part  in  what  was  then  the  most  exciting  topic  of  tho 
day,  and  was  known  as'* the  Papal  Question." 
Canon  StoweU's  talents  were  weU  suited  for  contro- 
versial debate,  although  any  kind  of  personal  conflict 
seemed  in  itself  foreign  to  his  genial  and  kindly 
nature.  In  controversy  he  was,  however,  a  bold 
and  unflinching  champion  of  the  truth.  He  nerer 
aUowed  his  personal  desire  for  peace  and  quietness 
to  make  him  shrink  from  defending  earnestly  and 
unflinchingly  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
Yet,  in  debating  a  question,  he  gave  vent  to  no 
party  or  sectarian  bigotiy.  He  combated  the 
views  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  but  never 
condescended  to  personal  abuse  or  ribaldry.  He 
could  always  distinguish  between  a  man's  opinions 
and  the  man  himself ;  and  was  ever  carefcd  in  his 
earnest  condemnation  of  the  former  not  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  latter. 

A  sermon  preached  by  Canon  StoweU  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Manchester  Art  Exhibition  being 
held  in  that  town,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  his  pulpit  oratory.  The  sermons  which 
he  deUvered  during  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Manchester,  are  msisterly  and  logical 
expositions  of  the  relationship  of  science  and  reli- 
gion. These  discourses  alone  would  entitle  Canon 
StoweU  to  a  high  rank  amongst  the  theological 
scholars  of  our  present  generation.  In  the  moro 
practical  departments  of  parochial  work.  Canon 
StoweU  was  as  earnest  and  successful  as  in  the 
more  popular  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  education.  The 
collections  at  the  annual  sermon  for  his  schools  gene- 
raUy  exceeded  £300.  At  the  time  of  his  lamented 
(Jecease,  the  number  of  chUdren  attending  his  pa- 
rochial schools  was  600,  exclusive  of  1,600  Sunday- 
^jxool  scholars.    Thus  this  devoted  pastor  sought 
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early  to  implant  the  seed  in  the  youthftd  heart, 
which  in  after  years  he  tended  and  watered  care- 
fally,  and  earnestly  prayed  for  His  hlessing  who 
alone  ''could giye  the  increase."  On  the  morning 
of  last  Trinity  Sunday,  June  11,  Canon  Stowell 
preached  his  last  sermon.  Some  time  proTious  to 
this  there  had  been  signs  of  a  break  up  in  his 
powerful  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  about  this 
time  his  medical  attendants  recommended  Oanon 
Stowell  to  cease  for  a  time  from  active  duty,  in 
consequence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  having 
manifested  itself.  The  three  weeks  of  probation 
having  terminated  early  last  September,  Canon 
Stowell  announced  his  intention  of  resuming  his 
pulpit  duties  on  the  first  Sunday  in  that  month. 
So  little  real  improvement,  however,  was  discern- 
ible in  him;  that  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  little 
longer  repose.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Gras* 
more,  but  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  return  home.  Other  dangerous 
symptoms  soon  showed  themselves,  and  when  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  was  added  to  his  other  diseases, 
there  was  but  little  hope  entertained  of  his  ultimate 
recovery.    He  died  at  one  o'clock,  on  Sunday,  the 


8th  instant,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He 
now  rests  from  his  labours  in  the  presence  of  that 
Bedeemer  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  whose  cause  he 
so  fiaithfully  served  while  here  below;  but  his 
works  remain.  It  will  be  long  before  the  influence  ■ 
of  his  character  and  teaching  shaU  cease  to  be  folt, 
not  only  at  Salford,  but  i&T  through  the  country. 
Can  it,  indeed,  ever  cease  P  Like  the  pebble  cast 
into  the  water  which  sends  out  circle  after  circle 
radiating  from  the  one  centro,  does  not  the  influ- 
ence of  a  good  man's  teaching  spread  and  repeat 
itself  for  ever,  only  to  be  lost  when  the  waves  of 
time  mingle  themselves  with  the  sands  of  eternity  P 
As  we  contemplate  the  last  hours  of  such  a  life, 
how  involuntarily  rises  to  our  lips  the  prayer: 
"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."  The  name  of  Hugh 
Stowell  will  long  survive,  fragrant  with  sweet  and 
pleasant  memories,  and  may  these  few  lines  to  his 
hallowed  memory,  and  the  portrayal  of  his  beloved 
and  well-known  features,  which  we  are  enabled 
here  to  give,  serve  in  some  little  measure  to  keep 
alive  his  memory,  and  to  be  a  memorial  to  those 
who  loved  him. 


THE    LAKE    OF    COMO. 

BY  MRS.  NBWMAN  HALL. 


LL  along  the  shores  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  Italian  lakes  are  a 
Buccesdon  of  villages,  villas,  and 
churches.  At  one  of  these  villages 
we  take  up  our  abode  for  a  week. 
The  hotel  is  built  quite  near  the 
water,  and  as  we  sit  in  the  garden  we  watch  the  tall 
white  sails  of  the  boats  steal  over  the  blue  lake, 
and  we  hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  oars  as  they 
glide  under  the  garden  waU.  The  eye  never 
wearies  of  tracing  the  varied  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tains that  enoompassthe  lake— their  velvet  slopes, 
their  dack  intersecting  glens,  their  cypress-tufted 
eminences,  their  crags  and  precipices,  under  whose 
shelter  the  vine  hangs  in  bright  green  festoons,  and 
the  olive  wood  basks  its  gnarled  and  knotted  stems. 
White-walled  little  towns,  arched  and  arcaded, 
gleam  on  many  a  height,  amid  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards, and  chestnut  woods.  Yonder  the  white  foam 
of  a  waterfall  shines  among  the  verdure,  and  there 
a  single  arch  spans  the  ravine,  and  unites  one 
cluster  of  houses  with  another.  We  breakfast 
under  the  trees  of  the  garden  where  the  large  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  of  the  oleander  are  flourishing. 

Sometimes  we  linger  most  of  the  day  in  the 
beautiful  woods  of  Bellaggio,  just  opposite  Cadden- 
abbia.  The  promontory  of  Bellaggio  stretches  out 
so  far  that  it  hides  tha  t  branch  of  the  lake  called 
Lago  di  Lecco.    As  yc>u  cUmb  the  hiU,  a  sudden 


turn  in  the  path  shows  you  this  beautiful  lake, 
which,  like  another  Como,  and  complete  in  itself, 
enclosed  by  mountains  of  loveliest  form,  lies  blue 
and  shining  beneath  you.  Turning  your  head  to 
the  right)  there  rests  the  more  familiar  water  of 
Lago  di  Como,  glowing  within  its  deep  setting  .of 
mountains. 

Making  the  circuit  of  the  wooded  eminence  of 
Bellaggio,  we  lose  sight  of  Lago  di  Lecco,  and 
descending  on  the  town  of  Bellaggio,  gain  new 
and  beautiful  views.  Ee-crossing  the  lake,  we 
walk  to  the  Church  of  San  Martino.  We  turn  up 
the  narrow  paved  road  leading  to  the  hills,  and 
follow  its  windings  among  the  vineyards,  obtaining 
new  and  lovely  views  of  the  lake  as  we  ascend. 
We  go  through  pleasant  villages,  where  many  of 
the  houses  stand  amid  walled  and  terraced  gardens^ 
and  all  are  substantial  and  clean. 

Crossing  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  we  gain  the 
pasture  lands,  and  walk  over  recently-mown  slopes 
overlooking  the  rich  culture  through  which  wo 
have  come.  The  blue  lake  is  just  below  us,  while 
fresh  glens  and  crags,  and  mountain  peaks,  meet 
our  view.  The  glow  of  evening  irradiates  the  whole 
scene,  and  the  wild,  musical  song  of  the  peasant 
returning  from  work  sounds  clear  and  beautiful  in 
the  still  air.  The  water  beneath  us  is  so  clear  and 
quiet  that  the  boat,  which  is  stealing  along  so 
gently,  leaves  an  indentation  for  behind^on  ii^£iu:^f 
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face.  Tlie  path  carries  us  over  another  ravine, 
vhich  is  luxuriantly  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
soon  conducts  us  to  the  smooth  grassy  knoll  on 
which  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Martino.  Above 
and  below  it  are  precipices,  and  except  by  this  path 
it  appears  quite  inaccessible.  Silver  birches  and 
other  small  trees  grow  on  the  velvet  grass  surround- 
ing the  church,  in  whose  large  open  portico  we  sit. 
We  can  see  over  the  promontory  of  Bellaggio,  and 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  Lake  Lecco  beyond.  The 
scene  of  the  two  lakes,  the  wooded  shores,  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  deep  glens  and  forests,  is  inde- 
scribably lovely.  Now  and  then  a  mellow  chime 
resoimded  through  the  air  from  one  of  those  white 
campaniles;  and  from  time  to  time  we  heard  the 
wild  sweet  notes  of  a  song  in  that  strange,  beautiful, 
shouting  cadence  which  so  characterises  the  singing 
here.  We  were  silent!  for  our  words  sounded  so 
commonplace  and  powerless  when  we  attempted  to 
express  our  thoughts. 

At  length  N and  S—  seized  their  sketch- 
books— it  was  a  quiet  outlet  for  their  admiration; 
and  fetching  some  water  from  the  spring  close 

by,  S tried  to  catch  the  glowing  colour  with 

his  paint-brush.  The  twilight  came  down  before 
he  had  finished  the  bold  attempt,  and  in  despair 
he  closed  his  book;  but  the  beauty  had  inspired 
him,  and  when  we  got  back  to  dear,  dingy  old  Lon- 
don, the  sketch  turned  out  to  be  the  best  in  his 
collection. 

We  were  soon  again  among  the  vineyards,  and 
between  the  tail  houses  of  granite.  Work  was 
over,  and  the  people  sat  outside  their  doors,  some 
^smoking,  some  eating  maccaroni,  some  spinning 
from  a  picturesque  and  ancient  distaff;  others  chat- 
ting in  groups,  all  clean  and  neat,  though  in  their 
working  clothes.  We  asked  if  they  would  sing 
to  us,  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  but  with  the 
manners  of  gentlemenj  they  arranged  themselves 
in  a  circle,  and  struck  up  as  fine  a  chorus  as  can 
be  heard  in  our  best  choral  concerts.  Their  voices 
'were  very  fine,  and  the  tenor  and  bass  were  extra- 
ordinary for  richness  and  power.  Hearing  the 
familiar  strains,  other  peasants  joined  the  circle,  ' 
and  chimed  in  with  exquisite  precision  and  taste,  j 
I  especially  remember  one  little  lad,  who,  running 
from  his  play,  at  once  fell  into  his  part  with  his 
fioprano  voice,  which  was  heard  clear  and  sweet  amid 
the  deeper  voices  of  the  men.  As  soon  as  one  song 
was  finished  and  they  heard  our  thanks,  they  sang 
another,  and  another.  All  these  were  performed 
with  such  a  ringing  harmony,  such  beautiful  modu-  ' 
lation,  such  a  richness  of  tone,  as  we  have  rarely 
heard,  and  certainly  never  in  a  mountain  village. 
We  felt,  indeed,  that  thifi  vhu  the  land  of  song, 
when  its  peasantry  possiessed  such  voices,  and  could 
strike  up  choruses  at  once  so  masterly  and  so  beau- 
tiful. It  was  a  strange  scene.'  The  darkness  had 
come   on   rapidly,  and   the   stars   were   already 


twinkling  in  the  slip  of  sky  that  showed  between 
the  tall  and  large-roofed  houses.  The  air  wa"; 
serenity  itsel£  Half  the  population  had  by  this 
time  turned  out  to  help  the  chorus  and  see  th> 
strangers.  Notwithstanding  the  remote  village  lift* 
into  which  we  were  introduced,  there  was  such  a 
pervading  air  of  refinement  among  these  labouring 
men,  such  a  quiet,  courteous  bearing,  such  absence 
of  rags,  and  dirt,  and  beer-drinking,  with  such  an 
appreciation  of  music,  that  we  were  deeply  struck 
by  the  combination  of  simple  manners  and  higl 
intelligence. 

When  we  asked  for  a  song  about  Garibaldi,  a 
general  smile  and  murmur  of  pleasure  were  the 
prelude  to  a  chorus  of  such  martial  character  and 
of  such  spirit-stirring  melody,  that  when  the  name 
of  Garibaldi !  Garibaldi !  was  shouted  out  in  each 
verse,  it  would  have  raised  the  whole  district  to 
fight  had  there  been  occasion.  The  gratification 
which  I  am  sure  these  peasants  derived  in  singing 
to  us,  and  the  genial  way  in  which  they  consented 
to  do  so,  added  to  their  woU-bred  manner,  madj 
it  difficult  to  offer  them  any  pecuniary  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  kindness.  However,  we  quietlv 
gave  a  few  francs  to  an  old  man  who  stood  near, 
who  undertook  to  distribute  them  wheu  we  had 
gone. 

As  we  ^groped  on  our  way,  we  heard  the  sound  of 
many  footsteps  behind  us,  and  imagined  it  was  a 
few  village  lads  following  us,  out  of  curiosity ;  but 
what  was  our  surprise  when  a  splendid  chorus  rang 
out  again  on  the  still  air,  and  we  found  the  singers 
had  resolved  to  accompany  u£  as  a  rear-guard! 
About  ten  yards  behind  us  marched  these  kind 
and  courteous  men,  singing  all  the  while  such 
spirit-stirring  strains  that  we  walked  double  our 
usual  pace. 

Our  musical  guard  left  us  wheu  our  road  became 
easy;  and  they  took  the  opportunity  of  retreating 
at  a  turn  in  the  path,  that  they  might  avoid  any 
thanks.  As  we  walked  along  the  beach  to  Cad- 
denabbia,  we  felt  sad  to  think  we  were  so  soon 
to  leave  these  genial  people ;  but  how  we  rejoiced 
to  remember  that  men  capable  of  so  refined  and 
gentle  behaviour — ^men  so  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  song,  and  of  so  manly  a  bearing — ^were  free' 
No  longer  bearing  the  yoke  of  an  uncongenial 
German,  these  Italians  rejoice  under  an  Italian 
government.  And  he,  the  mainspring  of  all  this 
happiness — ^he,  the  great  general  who  rallied  these 
men  round  him,  and  drove  away  their  oppressor- 
has  handed  this  beautiful  land  over  to  the  kin? 
and  his  parliament,  and  lives  as  simply  as  thost3 
peasants  whom  he  set  free.  Such  bravery,  sncn 
simplicity  of  pujpose,  and  such  patriotism  ^^^^ 
shine  out  in  future  history  with  a  radiance  alnio^' 
unequalled  in  her  pages.  We  felt  a  glow  of  proud 
delight  in  remembering  how  England  welcomed  tha 
great  soldier  with  her  spontaneous  shout  af  joy. 
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DO    iiVHAT     YOU     CAN. 


BY  THE  MiV.   J.   C.  KYLE. 


^  Sbe  hath  done  what  she  could."— Mark  xiv.  8. 

j^nE  text  whicli  heads  this  paper  do- 
seryes  attentive  oonsideration.  It 
contains  words  which  were  spoken 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  praise 
of  a  woman.  Her  name  we  are  not 
told :  this  single  action  is  all  that  we 
know  about  her.  But  she  was  praised 
Christ.  Blessed  indeed  are  those  whom 
e  Lord  commendeth ! 
The  circumstances  of  the  history  are  few  and 
simple.  Our  Lord  was  sitting  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper,  at  Bethany,  "two  days"  before 
his  crucifixion.  The  end  of  his  work  was  drawing 
near;  and  he  knew  it  The  cross  and  the  graye 
were  in  sight ;  and  he  saw  them.  "  As  he  sat  at 
meat,  there  came  a  woman  haying  an  alabaster  box 
of  ointment  of  spikenard  Tery  precious;  and  she 
brake  the  box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head.  And 
there  were  some  that  had  indignation  within  them- 
selves.'* They  found  fault  with  the  woman's  action. 
They  said  it  was  "  waste."  They  murmured  against 
her.  But  here  at  once  the  Ghreat  Head  of  the  Church 
interposed.  He  declared  that  the  w'oman  had  done 
a  good  work.  She  had  seized  the  last  occasion  she 
had  of  doing  honour  to  her  Master.  She  had  used 
the  only  means  she  had  of  testifying  her  affection. 
And  then  he  placed  on  her  conduct  the  seal  of  his 
approbation  in  these  solemn  words — ''  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.  •  .  Wheresoever  this  Gospel 
shall  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this 
also  that  she  hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a 
memorial  of  her."  Such  was  the  occasion  when 
these  words  were  spoken.  Now  what  are  the 
lessons  which  they  are  meant  to  teach  us  ?  There 
are  two  which  appear  to  me  to  stand  out  pro- 
minently on  the  &ce  of  the  sentence,  two  mighty 
principles  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  Let 
me  try  to  show  what  they  are. 

I.  We  learn,  for  one  thing,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
likes  his  people  to  be  doing  Christians,  He  com- 
mends the  action  of  the  woman  before  him.  Others 
sat  by  in  idle  admiration,  but  never  lifted  a  finger 
to  do  honour  to  their  Messiah.  It  was  very  different 
with  this  woman.  She  **  did  "  something.  She  did 
"  what  she  could."  Hence  the  praises  bestowed  on 
her.  The  Great  Head  of  the  Church  likes  **  doing  " 
Christians. 

What  do  I  mean  by  "doing*'  Christians  ?  I  mean 
Christians  who  show  their  Christianity  in  their 
lives — by  deeds,  by  actions,  by  practice,  by  per- 
formance. True  religion  is  not  made  up  of  general 
notions  and  abstract  opinions — of  certain  views,  and 
doctrines,  and  feelings,  and  sentipients.    Useful  as 


these  things  are,  they  are  not  oveiything.  You 
must  not  rest  content  with  them.  You  must  see 
that  they  produce  a  certain  line  of  conduct  in  daily 
life.  It  matters  little  what  a  man  thinks,  and  feels, 
and  wishes  in  religion,  if  he  never  gets  further 
than  thinking,  and  feeling,  and  vrishing.  The  great 
question  is,  What  fruit  does  the  man  bring  forth  P 
What  does  he  do  ?    How  does  he  live  ? 

*' Doing  ^*  is  the  only  satisfactory  proof  that  a 
man  is  a  living  member  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  bis  faith  is  the  faith  of  God's  elect.  True 
faith  is  not  like  the  faith  of  devils,  who  believe  and 
tremble,  but  neither  love  nor  obey.  True  fidth  will 
never  be  found  alone,  though  it  alone  justifies. 
When  there  is  faith,  there  will  always  be  love,  and 
obedience,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  God's  will. 
Living  members  of  Christ  will  always  show  some- 
thing of  their  Master's  mind.  Weak  as  they  may 
be,  they  love  to  follow  His  example  whose  whole 
life  was  action.  It  may  be  little  that  they  are  able 
to  do,  but  that  little  they  will  try  to  do.  We  may 
be  very  sure  there  is  no  grace  where  there  is 
no  **doii^.'* 

**  Doing^'  is  the  only  satisfactory  proof  that  your 
Christianity  is  a  real  work  of  the  Spirit.  Talking  and 
profession  are  cheap  and  easy  things.  They  cost 
nothing.  They  are  soon  picked  up,  soon  learned, 
soon  forgotten,  and  soon  laid  aside.  But  '*  doing  " 
requires  trouble  and  self-denial.  It  looks  like 
«  business,"  and  makes  the  world  believe  that  re- 
ligion is  a  reality.  I  care  little  to  hear  that  a  man 
likes  sermons,  and  always  goes  to  hear,  and  thinks 
sermons  very  good  and  very  fine.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this.  It  is  only 
blossoms ;  it  is  not  fruit.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
man  does?  What  does  he  do  in  private?  What 
does  he  do  in  his  family?  What  does  he  do  on 
week-days  ?  Is  his  religion  anything  better  than  a 
Sunday  coat — a  thing  put  on  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  put  off  every  Sunday  night  P  If  there  is 
no  **  DOiNa  "  in  a  man's  religion,  it  is  not  of  the 
right  sort.  It  has  not  got  the  true  stamp  on  it- 
Like  bad  silver  and  gold,  or  plated  articles,  it  has 
not  got  the  goldsmith's  mark  on  it.  It  is  worth 
little  now ;  it  will  bring  no  peace  on  a  death-bed ; 
it  will  not  pass  the  gate  of  heaven. 

** Doing*'  is  the  only  evidence  that  will  avail  a 
man  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Let  any  one  note  the 
conclusion  of  the  25th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
he  will  see  what  I  mean.  Your  works  will  be  the 
witnesses  by  which  your  faith  will  be  tried.  The 
question  will  not  be,  *  *  What  church  did  you  attend  r 
and  what  profession  did  you  make  ?  and  what  ex- 
perience have  you  had  ?  and  what  did  you  wish  to 
be  ?  "    The  only  question  will  be.  What  fruits  did 
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your  fisdfia  produce ?    "  Faith,'*  says  James,  "if  it 
hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone  "  (James  ii.  17). 

Your  works  cannot  justify  you,  my  dear  reader. 
They  cannot  save.  They  cannot  put  away  our  sin. 
Christ's  work  alone  can  do  that.  But  there  neyer 
waa  a  justified  man  who  did  not  do  works — at  any 
rate,  some.  Your  works  do  not  go  before  you  into 
heayen,  nor  yet  alongside  of  you.  The  souls  that  got 
there  see  none  of  their  works.  They  only  see  Jesus 
Chrisf  s  precious  blood  and  all-prevailing  inter- 
cession. But  your  works  are  to  **  follow"  you,  if 
you  are  to  go  to  heaven,  in  order  to  speak  to  your 
character.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them"  (Eev.  xiv.  13). 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  works  are  of  no  consequence  because  they 
cannot  justify  and  cannot  save.  The  supposition 
shows  gross  ignorance,  and  is  a  sad  perversion  of 
Scripture. 

Are  true  Christians  OocPa  tvorkmanahip — are  they 
new  creatores  ?  Yes  I  The  Spirit  made  them  what 
they  are.  But  mark  what  St.  Paul  teUs  the  Ephe- 
aians  (ii.  10) :  *<  We  are  his  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  Qod  hath 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them." 

Are  true  Christians  a  peculiar  people f  Yes! 
God  has  chosen  them  out  of  the  world,  and  called 
them  to  be  his.  But  wherefore  ?  St.  Paul  tells 
Titus  "  that  they  may  be  zealous  of  good  works — 
^sareful  to  maintain  good  works"  (Titus  ii  14; 
iii.  8). 

Bemember  this,  dear  reader.  Let  no  man  deceive 
you  with  vain  words.  Let  none  persuade  you  that 
"  doing"  is  not  an  important  part  of  Christianity. 
It  is  an  old  saying,  "Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does."  I  will  mend  it  I  say,  *'  Christian  is  that 
Christian  does."  Would  you  be  a  happy  Christian, 
and  enjoy  great  comfort  ?  would  you  be  useful  and 
a  benefit  to  others  ?  I  trust  many  would  like  this. 
Then  store  up  my  advice  to-day.  Be  a  doing 
Christian.  "  Be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only"  (James  i.  22). 

n.  We  learn,  for  another  thing,  from  this  woman's 
history,  that  aU  tme  Ckrisiians  can  do  something, 
and  that  all  should  do  what  they  can.  What  do  I 
mean  by '  *  doing  something  ?  "  I  mean  doing  some- 
thing for  God's  glory — something  for  Christ's  cause 
— something  for  the  souls  of  others — ^somethi^g  to 
spread  true  religion — something  to  oppose  the 
march  of  sin  and  the  devil — something  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  aroimd  us — something  to  improve 
and  amend  the  world.  Something  or  other,  I  say, 
every  true  Christian  can  do,  and  what  he  can  do  he 
ought  to  do. 

Now  I  know  well  the  devil  labours  to  make  true 
Christians  do  nothing.  Doing  Christians  are  the 
devil's  greatest  enemies.  Doing  Christians  pull 
down  his  work,  and  weaken  his  hands.    He  will 


try  hard  to  prevent  you  being  a  man  of  this  cha- 
racter. I  warn  every  one  who  has  reason,  to  hope 
that  he  is  a  true  Christian  to  remember  this,  and 
to  be  on  his  guard.  Listen  not  to  the  reasons  whicli 
Satan  puts  into  your  heads.  Satan  was  a  liar  from 
the  beginning,  and  you  must  not  let  his  Hes  pre- 
vent you  doing  good.  Stand  on  your  guard,  and  be 
not  deceived. 

Satan  will  tell  some  that  they  are  ioo  young  to 
do  anything.  Believe  him  not :  that  is  a  lie^  Ike 
greatest  men  in  the  world  and  Church  began  U 
work,  and  were  great,  at  a  very  early  age.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  conquered  the  world  before  he 
was  thirty.  Pitt  was  prime  minister  of  England 
before  twenty-five.  It  is  never  too  soon  to  begin 
working  for  Christ.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the 
enemy  will  say,  '*  You  are  too  old,  and  it  is  too  late/' 

Satan  will  tell  others  that  they  eiand  (done  too  mudi 
to  do  any  good.  Believe  him  not :  that  is  another 
lie.  There  never  was  a  change  for  good  oc  evil  in 
the  world's  history  which  noiay  not  be  traced  up  to 
one  man.  Martin  Luther,  Mahomet,  Napoleon- 
all  are  cases  in  point  They  aU  rose  from  tke  ranks. 
They  stood  alone  at  first.  They  owed  nothing  ta 
position  or  patronage.  Yet  see  what  they  did! 
Away  with  the  idea  that  numbers  alone  have 
power !  It  is  minorities,  and  not  mcgorities,  &at 
shake  the  world.  Think  of  the  little  flock  Christ 
left  behind  him.  Think  of  120  believers  in  the 
upper  chamber  of  Jerusalem,  and  remember  what 
they  did  to  the  nations.  And  then  learn  virhat  won- 
derful things  a  few  resolute  hearts  can  do. 

Satan  will  tell  others  that  they  have  no  power 
to  do  anj^thing.    He  will  say,  "  You  have  no  gifts, 
no    talents,  no  influence.     You   had  better   si: 
still."    Believe  him  not :  this  also  is  a  lie.    Every- 
body has  a  certain  degree  oi  influence  and  weight 
on  earth.    Some  have  a  ton  weight,  some  a  hundred- 
weight, some  a  pound,  some  an  ounce,  some  only  a 
grain;  but  aU  have  some.   Everybody  is  continually 
helping  forward  the  cause  of  God  or  the  cause  of 
the  deviL    Every  morning  you  rise  from  your  bed 
you  go  forth  to  gather  with  Christ  or  to  scatter. 
Every  night  you  lie  down  in  that  bed  you  have 
either  been  building  the  walls  of  Zion  or  helping  to 
pull  them  down.    There  are  but  two  parties  and 
sides  in  the  world — the  side  of  God  and  the  side  of 
the  devil — the  side  of  good  and  the  side  of  evil. 
No  man,  woman,  or  child  can  ever  be  neutral,  and 
live  to  themselves:  one  of  the  two  sides  they  are 
always  helping,  whether  they  will  or  no.     Grant 
that  your  gifts  and  powers  are  but  a  grain  of  sand; 
will  you  not  throw  th&t  grain  into  the  scale  of  God's 
cause?    It  is  the  last  grain  that  turns  the  scale, 
and  the  last  pound  that  breaks  the  horse's  back. 
Grant  that  you  have  only  one  talent;  see  to  it  that 
your  one  talent  is  laid  out  as  heartily  for  God  as  if 
you  had  a  hundred.    Ah,  reader!  it  is  not  gifts 
that  are  necessary  for  doing  good|^but  wHL    It  is 
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often  the  ''one- talent"  people  that  are  the  most 
alow  to  move. 

But  Satan  will  tell  some  that  they  haye  no 
opportunities  for  doing  anything — ^no  door  open  on 
any  side.  Once  more  I. say,  Believe  him  not :  this 
ako  is  a  great  lie.  Never  believe  that  you  have  no 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  till  you  are  cast  on  a 
desert  island,  and  cut  oS  from  the  face  of  mankind; 
never  till  you  are  the  last  man  in  the  world, 
never  till  then,  believe  that  there  is  no  opening  for 
doing  good. 

Do  you  ask  me  what  you  can  do  ?  I  reply.  There 
is  something  for  every  true  Christian  in  England 
to  do.  The  least  and  lowest,  the  weakest  and 
feeblest  child  of  God  is  surrounded  by  people  to 
whom  he  may  do  good.  Have  you  not  got  relatives 
and  connections,  husband  or  wife,  or  parents,  or 
children,  brothers  or  sisters?  Have  you  not  got 
friends,  or  companions,  or  fellow-servants  ?  Have 
you  not  got  masters  or  mistresses,  or  labourers,  or 
servants?  Who  in  the  world,  almost,  could  say, 
No !  to  this  question  P  who  but  must  say,  Yes !  If 
you  say,  Yes  I  then  behold  your  opportunities  of 
doing  good.  Harm  or  good  you  must  do  to  all 
about  you:  you  cannot  help  it  See  to  it  that 
you  do  aooD. 

Have  you  not  got  a  tongue  to  speak  with? 
Might  you  not  often  speak  a  word  of  counsel? 
Might  you  not  encourage  the  wavering,  quicken 
the  slothful,  recall  the  backslider,  check  the  pro- 
fligate, reprove  the  worldly,  advise  the  weak? 
Might  you  not  often  put  in  a  word  for  God  and 
Christ,  and  show  your  colours  ?  Who  can  tell  the 
power  of  ''a  word  spoken  in  season?*'  It  has 
often  been  the  salvation  of  a  soul. 

Have  you  not  the  power  of  doing  good  by  your 
life  f  You  may  work  wonders  by  steady  consis- 
tency and  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  You 
may  make  people  think  by  exercising  graces  before 
them,  when  they  stop  their  ears  against  good 
counsel,  and  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  the  tongue. 
Patience  and  meekness,  brotherly  kindness  and 


charity,  a  forbearing  and  forgiving  spirit,  a  gentle, 
unselfish,  and  considerate  temper — ^all  these  have 
often  a  mighty  efiTect  in  the  long  run.  Like  the 
constant  dropping  of  water,  they  can  wear  away 
prejudices.  Thousands  can  understand  them,  who 
cannot  understand  doctrine.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  *•  winning  without  the  word"  (1  Peter  iii.  1)* 

I  speak  of  things  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
the  will  to  do  something  for  God.  I  might  say 
more.  I  might  speak  of  the  good  that  might  be 
done  everywhere  by  trying  to  teach  the  ignorant. 
I  might  speak  of  help  that  might  bo  given  to 
charitable  and  religious  societies,  merely  by 
making  them  known.  Thousands  of  pounds  might 
be  got  for  home  and  abroad,  if  only  men  who  cannot 
give  themselves  would  ask  others  to  give. 

But  I  forbear.  I  have  said  enough  to  give  food 
for  thinking.  Let  a  man  once  have  the  will  to 
do  good,  and  he  wiU  soon  find  the  way.  He  wiU 
find  that  good  can  be  done. 

A  true  Christian  should  desire  to  leave  the  world, 
when  he  dies,  a  better  world  than  it  was  when  he 
was  bom,  and  give  his  mite  to  improve  it,  whether 
in  money,  talents,  or  time.  Let  every  man  on 
earth  who  hopes  he  is  a  true  Christian  remem- 
ber this.  Let  every  one  wake  up,  rub  his  eyes, 
look  round  him,  and  see  if  he  cannot  do  something. 
Let  no  one  say  I  can  do  nothing,  unless  he  has 
tried.  Let  no  one  say  he  has  tried,  and  it  is  no  use, 
because  he  has  not  done  everything  that  he  wanted. 
There  is  much  pride  and  mortified  vanity  in  that 
thought  Let  no  one  fancy  he  is  doing  no  good, 
because  he  sees  no  immediate  firuit  from  it  God's 
time  is  often  not  our  time.  Duties  are  ours  and 
results  are  God's.  But  something  let  every  true 
man  of  God  try  to  do. 

Set  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  before  you,  reader; 
and  go  forward  in  his  footsteps,  looking  unto  him. 
Let  him  be  your  strength,  and  let  him  be  your 
example.  "  He  went  about  doing  good."  Go  and 
do  like  him.    You  may  be  able  to  do  very  little : 

but  DO  WHAT  TOTJ  OASf. 


Y/HEELS. 


I  OUND  goes  the  wheel- 
In  the  street  I 

There's  a  hurry  of  innumerable  feet ! 
There's  hurry  to  the  rail, 
And  hurry  to  the  sail, 

And  hurry  to  the  dying  man's  retreat ! 
But  the  hurried  tread  is  drowned 
By  the  chariot's  hastier  sound, 

As  it  gathers  on  the  hurry  of  the  heel; 
Till  the  rush  of  Hfe  at  length 
Is  o'ertaken  by  the  strength 

And  the  iron  perseverance  of  the  wheel  I 


Bound  goes  the  wheel— 
At  the  door  I 
Plashes  fly  like  chaff  from  off  the  floor. 
As  the  grinder,  half  a-grin  and  half  a-frown, 
O'er  the  persecuted  metal  crouches  down, 
And  the  grindstone's  bigot  zeal 
Meets  the  martyrdom  of  steel 
In  hostility  relentless  evermore ; 
The  treadle's  reckless  beat 
Keeping  foes  at  fiery  heat, 
Which  must  conquer  and  be  conquered  on  th» 
wheel  I  f^  I 
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III. 
Eound  goes  tlie  wheol^ 
In  the  mill ! 
Beating  'gainst  our  bosoms  with  a  thrill, 
In  its  wrestlings  with  the  trembling  of  the  beam  : 
There's  a  low,  remonstrant  wraDgle, 
As  each  negro-knotted  tangle 
Is  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  steam : 
Dust  escaping  into  day 
Through  the  window,  as  it  may,-— 
For  the  cotton  must  be  rendered  for  the  reel 
By  the  ruthless  laceration  of  the  wheel  I 

rv. 
Bound  goes  the  wheel — 
In  the  skies  I 
Blind  amid  that  wilderness  of  eyes ; 
Mechanically  swinging  'mongst  the  spheres 
On  the  axle  of  the  immemorial  years, 
"With  a  long,  slow  slide 
Through  the  constellations  wide 
That  behold — but  are  silenced  with  a  seal ; 
Humming  dreamy  hymns 
'Mid  the  atmosphere  that  swims 
Bound  the  melancholy  murmur  of  the  wheel ! 


Bound  goes  the  wheel — 
In  the  brain ! 
Turning  in  its  hemispheres  in  Tain, 
For  the  solying  of  the  secrets  they  conceal : 
Glimpses  of  the  glorious  and  the  true 


t 


Encircling  in  their  spaa 

This  poor  intellect  of  man 
With  a  zodiac  of  world-bespangled  blue — 

The  head  of  him  who  dreams 

Half-suspecting,  from  the  gleams 
That  there's  God  within  the  whirlings  of  the  wheel! 

VI. 

'  And,  once  again,  the  wheel  goes  rounJ— 

'  Of  our  doom  ! 

I  Glimmering  and  glancing  through  the  gloom, 
'  On  its  travel  'twixt  the  cradle  and  the  tomb. 
Now  a  plunge  profound, 

Underground ! 
Now  a  starward  bound, 

LightniDg- crowned  I 
Now  Atropos  appears, 
With  her  thrice-abhorred  shears, 
Babid  to  divorce  us  from  the  rapture  of  the  years. 
At  the  spindle,  sorrow-spanned. 
Each  pale  sister  pHes  her  hand 
Unappeased — but  unsuspecting  that  there  runs  a 
silken  strand. 
Passing  upwards  out  of  sight. 
Out  of  misery  and  night. 
Into  Plato's  empyrean,  and  those  firmaments  of 
light 
The  Auroral  coruscations  of  eternity  reveal; 
There  to  join  the  silver  thread 
Trembling  earthward  from  our  dead 
i  In  a  cord  that  mingles  musio  with  the  madness  of 
the  wheel !  DiQBY  P.  Stabkey. 


SHIPWRECKS. 

BY  B.  M.  BAUJLNTYNE.      AUTnOK  OF  "  THE  LIFEBOAT,"  ETC.   ETC. 


I^TOEM  and  disaster  at  sea!"  How  fa- 
miliar we  are  with  these  words ;  how 
often  we  read  them  in  the  public 
prints,  and  try,  mayhap,  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  scenes  of  sudden  death 
and  fearful  woe  that  are  described ;  yet  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  us,  landsmen,  to  realise  fully,  or  even 
faintly,  the  true  nature  of  shipwreck. 

We  are,  indeed,  acquainted  with  the  roar  of  the 
storm  on  shore — we  have  felt  it  shake  our  dwellings, 
and  heard  it  howl  in  our  chimneys,  and  seiBn  it  tear 
the  limbs  from  our  trees ;  but  how  little  has  this 
experience  of  ours  told  us  of  the  free,  unshackled 
huiTicane  that  splits  the  sail  to  ribbons,  that  shrieks 
in  the  rigging,  and  lashes  into  ungovernable  fury 
the  billows  of  the  raging  sea  I 
Let  us  consider  the  subject.  It  will  do  us  good. 
If  there  were  no  higher  ground  on  which  to  rest 
a  claim  on  your  attention,  our  immense  annuaj  lo^S 
of  property  by  shipwreck  would  be  sufficient;  r>i^t 
there  is  higher  ground.  Life  is  lost  to  the  q^  \it 
of  nearly  a  thousand  souls  every  year— lost ;  ^^ 


most  appalling  circumstances,  and  lost,  to  a  large 
extent,  unnecessarily.  The  coast  of  our  kingdom  is 
a  huge  tomb,  which  swallows  up  annually  (in  round 
numbers)  about  two  thousand  ships,  a  thousand 
lives,  and  two  millions  sterling!  Not  this  year 
only;  not  last  year,  but  every  year  that  rolls 
toward  eternity,  we  incur  this  loss  in  property  and 
in  lives. 

Just  think  what  the  storm  does.  Take  any 
"heavy  gale"  that  blows  in  the  spring  or  winter 
months.  It  roars  in  our  streets,  whistles  and 
hums  through  the  crevices  of  our  dwellings,  sc-atters 
our  chimney- cans,  and  bangs  our  doors.  Perchance 
it  is  night.  We  are  in  bed.  The  storm  keeps  us 
wakeful,  and  we  wish  that  the  rattling  of  our 
windows  would  cease,  in  order  that  we  may  sleep. 
Sleep !  Is  that  all  we  think  of  ?  Too  often  it  is. 
Oh,  reader !  If  the  veil  were  lifted,  and  the  scenes 
enacting  on  our  coasts  revealed  by  supematui^al 
agency;  if  eyesight  were  bestowed  that  would 
enable  us  to  pierce  the  blackness  of  the  night,  and 
distinguish  obiects  through  the  blinding  sleet  and 
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epray,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  sleep ;  perhaps 
we  should  find  it  not  difficult  to  pray. 

Prom  Shetland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  storm 
rages.  All  along  the  eastern  shores  the  bays  and 
headlands  are  £ringed  with  churning  foam.  From 
eyery  quarter  of  the  German  Oceau  vessels  are 
running  for  the  great  harbours  of  refuge,  which  are 
few  and  far  between.  Some  are  fortunate  in  gaining 
their  desired  hayen.  They  come  staggering  in 
under  bare  poles,  or  a  rag  of  oanyas,  and  are 
cheered  as  they  pass  the  pierheads  in  safety  by 
men  of  the  Coast-guard  and  fishermen,  who  haye 
assembled  there  with  lifeboats  and  rockets,  to 
render  what  help  they  can. 

But  other  ships  are  less  fortunate.  Dozens  of 
them,  everywhere,  strike  on  the  bars  or  on  the  piers, 
or  are  driven  into  rock-encumbered  bays;  and 
then  the  work  of  destruction  begins.  The  breakers 
lift  them  as  if  they  were  corks,  and  dash  them 
down  with  terrific  violence.  ThB  timbers  crash,  the 
masts  go  by  the  board,  and,  clinging  to  the  wrecks 
in  helpless  agony  of  terror,  the  crews  await  their 
doom,  which  is  seldom  long  delayed,  for  the  forces 
at  work  are  tremendous.  The  lifting  power  of 
waves,  the  weight  of  laden  ships,  the  unpelding 
strength  of  rocks,  speedily  bring  matters  to  a 
dimaz;  and  hundreds  of  human  beings  find  a 
watery  grave,  before  that  storm  is  past  and  gone 
—and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  noble  efforts  of  our 
lifeboat  orews. 

Even  now,  while  I  write,  the  gale  is  blowing. 
Surrounded  by  strong  walls,  in  the  midst  of  a 
«ity,  I  feel  it  not ;  but  too  well  do  I  know  what  is, 
in  all  probability,  occurring  on  our  exposed  coasts. 
This  morning's  paper  is  at  my  elbow :  I  lift  it ;  and 
almost  the  first  paragraph  that  meets  my  eye  is  a 
narrative  of  wreck  and  death.    It  runs  thus :— • 

'<  About  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night,  at  a  place 
known  as  the  '  £ock  Ends,'  a  little  south  of  Bum- 
«  mouth,  a  ship  struck,  and  speedily  went  to  pieces. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  rendering  any  assist- 
ance, as  the  storm  raged  with  such  violence  that 
nothing  could  be  heard,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night  the  crew  could  not  be  ob- 
served. From  papers  found,  it  tarns  out  that  the 
ship  was  ^e  Henrietta^  from  Drammen,  Norway. 
Several  articles  of  female  attire  have  come  ashore, 
together  with  the  photograph  of  a  lady.  The  vessel 
has  gone  completely  to  pieces,  and  all  the  crew  have 
perished.  The  officers  of  the  Coast-guard  report 
that  the  bodies  of  three  of  the  crew  were  washed 
ashore  yesterday  morning,  near  the  scene  of  tho 
wreck." 

There  was  left  ne  living  tongue  to  tell  of  the 
horrors  that  filled  the  breast  of  that  poor  lady, 
whose  photograph  came  ashore,  when  the  ship 
struck,  and  the  breakers  burst  over  the  doomed 
«raft,  and  all  was  black,  and  wild,  and  horrible* 
without  one  ray  of  earthly  light  or  hope  to  mitigate 


the  pangs  of  de£^air.  There  must  have  been  tLa 
agony  of  hopeless  suspense,  the  last  crash  of  th^ 
rending  timbers,  the  wild  prayer  to  Him  who  is 
mighty  to  save,  the  tossing  of  the  arms  above  ^^ 
foam,  and  the  last  gurgling  cry ;  but  tho  eyes  tiu: 
saw  these  fearful  things,  the  ears  that  heard,  a^d 
iihe  tongues  that  might  have  uttered  them,  wert 
soon  quieted  in  death ;  and  we,  who  write  and  real, 
cannot  realise  them;  we  can  only  guess  and  mourn. 

I  do  not  write  of  things  about  which  I  have  little 
knowledge.  I  who  pen  these  lines  to  you  have 
witnessed  some  of  the  appalling  horrors  resulting 
from  shipwreck,  and  have  shared  in  the  sorrows  o: 
the  bereaved. 

On  that  dreadful  night,  in  1859,  when  the  Bcy^d 
Charier  went  down,  there  perished,  among  the  44o 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed,  two  stalwart  brothers, 
one  of  whom  had  his  wife  and  little  daughter  wiui 
him.  These  were  Mends  and  connections  of  my 
own.  They  dU  perished;  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  vj 
go  down  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  to  identify  tae 
bodies.  I  did  not  find  them  there;  they  wer« 
washed  ashore  many  days  afterwards:  but  in  mv 
search  for  them  I  saw  such  a  sight  as  will  never 
fade  from  my  memory--a  sight  that  awakened  me 
to  the  dread  realities  of  shipwreck,  and  would  have 
awakened  you,  reader,  had  you  seen  it,  to  the  duty 
of  endeavouring,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  to 
prevent,  as  fiur  as  possible,  the  recuzrenoe  of  wrecke, 
and  to  provide  for  the  saving  of  life,  by  supporting 
the  noble  Lifeboat  Institution  of  this  kingdom. 

There  was  a  Httle  church,  not  fax  hom,  the  place 
where  the  wreck  of  the  Boyal  Charter  lay.  I  was 
told  that  the  dead  were  there ;  and  thither  I  went, 
hastily,  but  tremblingly,  expecting  yet  fearing  tu 
see  the  faces  that  I  knew  so  weU;  for  at  that  time 
I  had  still  a  faint  hope  that  my  Mends  might  be 
among  the  saved.  There  were  about  twenty  dead 
bodies  in  the  little  church  at  the  time.  They  wera 
laid  on  the  stone  floor,  just  as  they  had  been  taken 
firom  the  sea — ^with  maimed  limbs,  and  wet,  torn, 
soiled  garments—to  await  identification. 

There  was  the  body  of  a  stout  yoimg  seaman 
near  the  door,  whose  cheeks  seemed  flushed  as  if  hd 
were  still  alive.  His  eyes  were  dosed,  and  ho 
might  have  been  asleep,  to  all  appearance,  except- 
ing that  there  was  a  strange,  unnatural  and  tight 
pursing  of  the  lips,  as  if  he  had  tried,  at  the  last, 
to  offer  desperate  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  tiie 
water.  Beyond  tins  body  lay  the  bodies  of  a 
woman  and  a  child.  They  were  covered  with  a 
cloth,  but  I  knew  what  lay  beneath,  from  the  feet, 
which  were  clothed  with  the  thin  boots  they  luul 
worn  when  death  overtook  them.  In  passing  from 
one  body  to  another,  I  had  to  step  across  some — 
they  were  so  thickly  strewn,  and  the  space  of  the 
little  church  was  so  small.  The  place  was  not  wcL 
lighted,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  where  bodied 
had  been  put  down  in  the  shadow  of  pews,  I  had  to 
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bring  my  fiice  very  close  to  the  faoes  of  the  dead. 
In  the  darkest  corner  of  all  I  found  the  body  of  a 
man  whose  head  was  covered  with  a  doth.  This  I 
remoyed,  and  found  that  his  face  had  been  com- 
pletely torn  away  I  His  proportions  were  small, 
so  that  I  knew  he  was  not  one  of  those  for  whom  I 
searched. 

I  do  not  remember  the  details  of  all  that  I  saw 
in  that  terrible  place.  Chief  and  anjuety  had  made 
me  selEsh.  I  thought  and  cared  little  for  the  grief 
of  others,  at  the  time^  and  did  not  attempt  to  observe 
or  to  note  what  I  saw.  The  only  points  that  re- 
main strong  and  prominent  in  memory  now — 
besides  the  general  fact  that  I  was  surrounded  by 
dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children — are,  the  faceless  head,  the  seaman  with 
the  flushed  countenance,  and  the  woman  and  child. 

That  good  Christian  man,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hughes, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with  this 
wreck,  was  standing  in  a  window,  notebook  in 
hand,  talking  in  low  tones  with  one  who  had  come 
to  search  for  his  dead.  From  him  I  received  all 
the  information  I'  required— it  was  sufficient  to 
crush  out  hope— and  then  I  went  my  way. 

Those  who  perish  annually  number  from  600  to 
1,000.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  lessen  this  saorifice 
of  life  ?  Tes,  much  can  be  done,  much  U  done. 
Lifeboats  and  rockets  are  cwistantly  at  work,  and 
they  are  the  means  of  saving  many  hundreds  of  lives 
annually ;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  lifeboats, 
or  rockets,  and  those  that  do  exist  cannot  oounter- 
balanoe  the  apathy  of  man,  although  they  can  battle 
successfully  against  the  tempest  in  its  utmost  fury. 

There  is  a  chart  of  our  islands,  published  every 
year  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  presents  a  very 
singular  appearance.  In  this  chart  the  whole  coast 
IB  studded  with  black  spots,  so  thickly  as  to  be 
almost  uncountable.  Their  number  fluctuates, 
year  by  year,  between  1,000  and  2,000,  generally 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  sum.  On  the 
«ast  coast,  about  Yorkshire  ^d  Norfolk,  they 
cluster  very  thickly ;  but  it  is  at  the  mouths  of  our 
great  rivers,  and  near  our  principal  seaports,  that 
they  are  so  numerous,  that  there  is  barely  room  on 
the  chart  to  plant  them !  Each  black  spot  re- 
presents a  wreck,  more  or  less  disastrous ;  and  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  two-thirds  of 
these  spots  bear  testimony  against  the  nation.  It 
was  not  the  storm  that  caused  these  wrecks ;  it  was 
not  accident;  it  was  not  the  xmavoidable  decree  of 
the  Almighty :  it  was  the  carelessness,  the  avarice, 
the  apathy,  and  the  selfishness  of  man.  Do  not 
suppose  that  this  is  a  mere  general  slap  at  the 
community,  which  cannot  be  proved.  Direct  proof 
would  require  more  space  than  can  be  here  given 
to  the  subject,  but  a  few  lines  will  suffice  to  convey 
the  opinion  o£  high  authority.  The  late  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  before  select  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  repeatedly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a 


large  number  of  wrecks  were  clearly  traceable  to 
carelessness ;  and  statistics  show  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  wrecks  which  do  occur  are  the 
result  of  simple  stress  of  weather. 

Our  unseaworthy  craft,  our  HI- found  vessels,  our 
insufficient  ground-tackle,  our  half-educated  un- 
trustworthy skippers,  our  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  boats  on  board  of  passenger  ships,  our  want 
of  cork  Ufebelts  (although  these  may  now  be  had 
at  a  mere  nominal  price  &om  the  Lifel>oat  In- 
stitution), o\ir  want  of  the  appliances  for  saving  life 
generally,  and,  above  all,  our  want  of  Government 
inspection  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  ships,  small 
and  great,  to  proceed  to  sea—these  are  the  elements 
that  tend  to  multiply  wrecks  upon  our  shores,  and 
to  bring  discredit  on  our  name.  Philanthropy  is 
strong  amongst  us,  but  misanthropy  seems  to  be 
stronger ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  those  who  wish 
to  do  good  to  their  fellows  should  bestir  themselves, 
in  order  to  conquer  the  apathetic  foe ! 

Meanwhile,  the  Boyal  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion (which  depends  almost  entirely  on  voluntary 
contributions)  does  much — ^more  a  great  deal  than 
many  people  are  aware  of— to  diTninish  this  loss  of 
property,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  loss  of  human  life. 

It  would  be  unjust,  while  dwelling  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  subject  of  shipwrecks,  were  I  to  omit 
reference  to  the  bright  side— to  the  good  which  God 
mercifully  brings  out  of  evil— to  the  deeds  of 
heroism  which  are  done  by  men  of  the  coast  Many 
volumes  could  not  contain  the  record  of  them  all. 
The  number  of  gold  and  silver  medals  bestowed  by 
the  Lifeboat  Institution,  by  the  Shipwrecked 
Mariners  Society,  and  by  the  sovereigns  of  foreign 
lands,  bear  testimony  to  the  fsLot  that  they  are 
numerous.  Let  one  instance  suffice  for  illustra- 
tion. I  select  this  case  with  all  the  more  satisfac- 
tion that  the  hero  did  a  pre-eminently  noble  deed, 
and  was  a  native  of  anotlier  coast 

When  the  wreck  of  the  Boyal  Charter,  already 
referred  to,  occurred,  there  was  a  Maltese  seaman 
on  board,  named  Joseph  Bodgers.  This  man 
volunteered  to  swim  ashore  with  a  rope.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  effect  of  a  raging  sea,  even  on  a 
smooth  sandy  beach,  know  that  the  force  of  the 
falling  waves  is  so  terrible  that  the  most  powerful 
swimmers  become  utterly  helpless  in  them.  But 
the  coast  to  which  Bodgers  volunteered  to  swim 
was  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  against  which 
the  waves  beat  with  indescribable  fury.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark ;  broken  spars  and  pieces  of  wreck 
were  tossed  about  in  all  directions,  and  the  water 
was  cold  enough  to  chill  the  life-blood  in  the 
stoutest  frame.  No  one  knew  better  than  Bodgers 
the  extreme  danger  of  the  attempt — ^yet  he  plunged 
into  that  boiling  flood  with  a  rope  round  hiia  waist. 
Had  his  motive  been  selfish,  he  could  have  gained 
the  shore  more  easily  without  a  rope;  but  his 
motive  was  generous.  He  reached  ^%  shore,  and. 
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in  oonsequence,  thii'ty-nine  lives  were  saved. 
Doubtless  aU  -would  have  been  saved  had  not  the 
ship  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  broken  up. 

God  bless  that  Maltese  seaman !  He  did  what 
he  could.  Had  it  not  been  otherwise  decreed,  there 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  hundreds  of  beating 
hearts  and  living  tongues  this  day  to  bless  that 
man  for  the  noble  and  disinterested  effort  that  he 
made  to  save  his  shipmates  £rom  death. 

Header,  I  have  not  tried  to  stir  up  your  feelings 
without  a  practical  object  in  view.    The  appeal 


which  TdB  Quiver  now  makes  to  its  readers  to 
subscribe — ^any  sums,  small  or  great — ^in  order  to 
present  a  lifeboat  to  this  institution,  to  bo  named 
"  The  Quiver  Lifeboat/*  is  worthy  of  the  deepes: 
sympathy  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
My  aim  is  to  stimulate  to  active  united  effort  in  the 
channel  which  is  thus  opened  up.  Details  of  the 
scheme  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  leaflet. 

•«•  In  every  copy  of  this  nnmbcr  of  The  QtmrsR  wiU  be  foun !  i 
collecting  paper  for  "Toe  Quiver  Lifeboat."  Should  any  reader  :_ 
tu  find  the  piper,  we  shall  be  happy  to  forward  one  upon  receipio. 
bi«  address  aud  a  stamp. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YOUNa 


JEANNETTE'S   SELF-DENIAL. 

>HE  Germans  tell  a  story  about  a  little 
girl  named  Jeannette,  who  once  went 
out  to  see  a  grand  reyiew.  She  found 
a  capital  place  from  which  to  see  the 
soldiers  pass,  and  was  looking  to  see 
them  march,  when  she  noticed  a  poor  old  woman 
in  the  crowd  behind  her  trying  very  hard  to  get 
where  she  could  see  the  soldiers.  Jeannette  pitied 
her,  and  said  to  herself— 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  soldiers  march,  but  it 
isn't  kind  in  me  to  stay  in  this  nice  seat  and  let 
that  old  woman  stay  where  she  can't  see  anything. 
I  ought  to  honour  old  age,  and  I  will." 

So  Jeannette  called  the  old  woman,  and  placing 
her  in  the  nice  seat,  fell  back  among  the  crowd. 
There  she  had  to  tiptoe,  and  peep,  and  dodge  about 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  scene  which  she 
might  have  seen  fully  and  easily  if  she  had  kept 
her  place.  Some  of  the  people  said  she  was  a  silly 
girl,  and  laughed  at  her.  Was  she  sorry  for  giving 
it  up  P  No.  She  was  glad,  because  she  knew  she 
had  given  pleasure  to  a  poor  old  woman.  Thus 
Jeannette  was  rewarded  in  her  heart  for  her  kind- 
ness to  old  age. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  man  covered  with  lace 
elbowed  his  way  thi'ough  the  crowd,  and  said  to  her 
— **  Little  girl,  will  you  come  to  her  ladyship  ?" 

Now  Jeannette  could  not  imagine  who  her  lady- 
ship was,  but  she  followed  the  man  to  a  scaffold 
within  the  crowd.  A  lady  met  her  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  said — 

**  My  dear  child,  I  saw  you  yield  your  scat  to  the 
old  woman.  You  acted  nobly.  Now,  sit  down  here 
by  me.    You  can  see  everything  here." 

Thus  Jeannette  was  rewarded  a  second  time  for 
honouringold  age  by  deaying  herself.  You  are  glad, 
are  you  not  ?  You  admire  her  conduct,  don't  you  ? 
If  you  do  not,  I  think  you  need  to  take  a  lesson 
not  only  from  Jeannette,  but  also  from  the  pure  and 
blessed  Jesus.    Ke  denied  himself  enouglj  to  q^it 


his  heavenly  throne  and  come  to  earth  to  die  for 
you.  Surely  you  ought  for  his  sake  to  deny  your- 
self littie  pleasures  when  by  doing  so  you  can  adi 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  cr 
the  aged.  If  you  will,  yoiir  heart  will  grow  glaJ 
under  the  smile  of  Jesus ;  and  if  no  rich  lady  op  gen- 
tleman reward  you  here,  yet,  in  the  great  father- 
land above,  Jesus  will  say  to  you — 

**  I  saw  you  give  up  your  own  pleasure  to  maie 
another  happy.  I  w^s  pleased  with  you.  Sit  down 
on  my  throne." 

SCRIPTURAL     ACROSTIC.~No.  1. 

▲  DIBTIMGUISaED  KJXQ  07  TTBS. 

1.  An  encampment  in  the  wildemen. 

2.  A  Km  of  Saul. 

3.  A  seaport  where  St.  Paul  landed. 

4.  One  sent  by  a  king  to  consult  a  prophetess. 

5.  An  aged  Jew,  at  whose  house  St.  Paul  lodged. 


THE    CROSSING-SWEEPEES. 

A  RHYME  FOR  YOUWa  READEBS. 

OVEMBER'S  fog,  and  damp,  and  sleet, 
5-C  A  \    ^j^^  ceaseless  tread  of  myriad  feet. 

Have  choked  ^ith  mud  the  city  street ; 

So  Mike  and  Bet  get  each  a  broom. 

And  sally  forth,  through  rain  and  gloom, 

To  whore  two  cross-roads  dimly  loom : 

And  sweeping  left,  and  sweeping  right. 
They  work  away  with  all  their  might," 
From  gas  at  mom  till  gas  at  night. 

How  dry  and  clean  the  paths  are  kept. 
They  ai'O  so  well  and  often  swept ; 
At  sweeping  Mike's  a  young  adept. 

Mike's  at  one  end,  Bet  at  the  other : 
As  people  pass,  to  one  bows  brother. 
While  sister  curtsies  to  another, 
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But  though  they  now  are  getting  money, 
And  Bet  is  gay,  and  Mike  is  funny, 
Their  life  is  far  from  sweet  and  sunny. 

Their  home  is  in  a  narrow  court, 

Where  drunkards,  rogues,  and  thieves  resort, 

Where  idlers  quarrel,  fight,  and  sport. 


And  in  the  meanest  hole  of  all 
Their  father  swells  the  idlers*  hrawl, 
Aad  takes  for  drink  their  earnings  small. 

K  these  poor  things  are  light  and  gay, 
"We,  who  have  brighter  lives  than  they, 
Should  be  more  thankful  day  by  day.         ft. 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUR. 

EY  MRS.  C.  L.  BALFOUR,  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  WOMEN  OF  SORIPTURB,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

QBRTBUDE'S    BEQUEST. 
"  There*!  a  divinity  that  shapes  oar  ends, 

Roogb  hew  them  how  we  wllL  "     Shakbspeabb. 

'iBrTBIJDES  innocent  questionings  of 

"  Did  you  feel  oold^  aunt  ?    Had  the  walk 

inconTenienoed  you  ?  "  as  they  proceeded 

homewards,  were  so   embarrassing,  that 

Miss  Austwicke  answered,  peevishly— 

"  Is  it,  Gertrude,  because  I  never  fiBint,  or  have  any 

of  the  ailments  of  modern  fine  ladies,  that  you  expect 

me  to  account  for  this  sudden  attack  ?" 

'*  No,  dear  aunt ;  but *' 

"But— it*s  over,  child.  Dwelling  on  ailments,  and 
talking  about  hydropathy,  and  homoeDpathy,  and  what 
not,  may  be  very  scientific,  but  it's  not  my  way.  I  was 
trained  before  ladies  were  divided  into  an  army  of 
nurses,  quack  doctors,  and  invalids.*' 

Gertrude  was  certain  of  one  thing,  that  her  aunt's 
temper  was  ailing,  and  therefore  was  not  sorry,  on  reach- 
ing home,  that  she  signified  her  wish  to  be  alone. 

Once  in  her  chamber,  her  walking-dress  changed,  and 
Martin  dismissed.  Miss  Austwi^e  began  to  revolve  the 
incident  of  the  mornkg.  She  recollected  that  she  had 
never  heard  the  surname  of  these  young  people,  that  it 
was  only  the  mention  of  their  being  twins  that  had 
startled  her.  No,  it  was  not  only  that.  Something  in 
their  looks  had  made  assurance  doubly  sure.  She  had 
not,  indeed,  so  particularly  observed  the  girl  beyond 
noticing  the  general  height,  complexion,  contour ;  but 
the  boy's  face  had  brought  back  the  playfellow  of  her  own 
childhood;  the  very  same  look  that  passion,  always  easily 
roused  used  to  send  to  her  brother  Wilfred's  dark  eyes, 
she  had  seen  shoot  out  in  tawny  Ught  from  the  depths  of 
the  boy's.  How  often,  in  their  childish  raillery,  had  she 
and  her  other  brothers  called  "Wilfred  "Copper-eye." 
Yes,  yes,  there  was  no  mistake ;  nature  had  both  by  this 
peculiarity,  as  well  as  the  twinsMp  of  two  opposite 
sexes,  revealed  the  identity  of  these  as  her  brother's 
children — his  legal  children. 

What  was  she  now  to  do  P  Strange  to  say,  the  first 
unendurable  terror  was  lest  Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke  should 
know  of  it.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  there  was 
but  one  life  between  the  boy  she  had  seen  that  morning, 
and  the  heirship  of  Austwicke  Chace.  At  present  there 
was  next  to  nothing  for  these  children,  so  that  to  keep 
them  in  poverty  was  no  fraud.  To  keep  them  from  their 
father's  name  certainly  was.  Yet,  as  fraud  is  a  very  ugly 


word.  Miss  Austwicke  never  breathed  it  to  herself. 
Brought  up  in  obscurity,  yet,  assuredly,  not  without 
education,  she  argued  that  they  already  had  received 
some  advantages.  They  might  for  the  fUtore  be  helped 
forward  in  accordance  with  the  views  in  which  they  had 
been  reared.  Where  was  the  harm  of  that  ?  Oh,  specious 
subtlety  of  the  deceitful  human  heart,  weaving  its 
webs  that  one  touch  of  the  finger  of  truth  would  an- 
nihilate !  How  was  it  this  proud  woman,  ever  boasting 
of  her  name,  and  thinking  herself  an  embodiment  of  all 
that  had  dignified  her  ancestry,  could  descend  to  such 
wiles — could,  from  fear  of  man,  defy  God  P  Simply  be- 
cause extremes  meet,  and  human  pride  often  rests  on, 
or  blends  with,  human  meanness.  Oh,  for  a  ray  of 
holy  Ught  to  penetrate  the  dark  and  tortuous  recesses 
of  the  soul,  and  show  the  majesty  and  loveliness  of  truth ! 
Reader,  that  light  only  comes  by  prayer.  From  all  the 
thoughts  in  that  troubled  spiriti  prayer  was  absent 
Belying  on  herself,  she  resolved  to  grope  her  way  among 
the  pitfalls  of  expediency  and  shallow  human  policy. 

That  evening,  excusing  herself  from  the  dinner- 
table  on  the  plea  of  headache,  as  she  sat  in  her  room,  a 
letter  was  brought  to  her.  It  contained  but  a  few 
words : — 

Mi.»  Austwieke's  agent  has  snceeeded  in  his  search.    Before  he 
takes  any  farther  steps,  he  waits  MUs  Aostwicke's  commands. 
Direct  A.  B.,  Post  OflSce,  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea. 

"Miss  Austwioke's  agent!"  It  grated  at  first  on 
her  nerves  to  read  the  phrase,  and  she  threw  down  the 
letter  as  she  would  oast  off  a  loathsome  insect.  But  in 
a  few  moments  it  was  picked  up  and  re-perused.  And 
then  she  looked  at  her  bankei^s  book.  It  had  never 
before  given  her  so  much  oomfort.  Not  that  she  had  a 
very  good  balance  to  contemplate,  though  her  simple, 
secluded  Ufe  had  brought  her  expenses  within  her 
inoome ;  but  what  she  saw  there  promised  her  a  pecuniary 
solution  of  her  difficulties,  and  some  sort  of  oompromise 
with  her  feelings.  **  I'll  provide  for  them,"  silenced  the 
inward  voice  that  said — "  Why  not  acknowledge  and  do 
justice  by  them  ?" 

It  occurred  to  her  that  another  interview  with  this 
man  Burke  would  be  both  less  dangerous  and  more 
conclusive  than  writing  her  instructions  to  him.  She 
would  appoint  him  to  come  to  some  place  that  would 
be  both  private  and  frequented.  She  was  of  an  age  and 
station  to  justify  her  speaking,  if  she  ohose,  at  some 
length,  to  an  inferior,  without  being  the  subject  of 
remark.    She  would  therefore  meet  this  man  in  Ken- 
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Bington  Gardens.  Nine  o'clock  of  a  winter  morning 
was  earlier  tlian  any  one  she  was  likely  to  know  walked 
there.  The  gardens  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
children  and  their  attendants.  A  line  was  therefore 
soon  penned,  to  the  effect — 

The  person  who  applied  to  Miss  Anstwiclce  Is  Informed  tliat  she 
walks  in  Kensington  Gardens,  by  the  gate  nearest  Rotten  Row, 
every  morning  from  nine  to  ten. 

She  could  not  bring  herself  to  particularise  farther. 
She  argued  that  this  man— whose  assumption  of  in- 
tiruacy  with  her  late  brother  she  rightly  considered  to 
bo  mere  insolent  boasting,  based  on  money  transactions — 
'svould  be  eager  to  have  his  claims  satisfied,  and  perhaps 
to  make  some  profit,  as  she  shrewdly  concluded  he  bad 
done.  At  all  events,  she  would  hear  what  he  had  to 
communicate,  and  act  accordingly.  She  did  not  trust 
this  note  to  any  one  to  post  for  her,  but,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  rising  early,  and  taking,  as  was  her 
wont,  her  breakfast  in  her  own  room,  she  went  out  at 
nine  o'clock,  silencing  Martin's  remonstrances  with  the 
remark — 

"  I  was  attacked  in  a  way  so  unusual  yesterday,  that  I 
shall  resume,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  smoky  London, 
my  early  habit  of  getting  a  walk,  before  the  family 
are  up." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  she  both  found  means  to 
deposit  her  letter  in  a  local  post-office  that  she  had 
before  observed,  and  to  take  a  preliminary  walk  that 
familiarised  her  with  the  route  alpng  the  south  side  of 
the  park  to  the  gardens. 

On  her  return,  the  first  member  of  the  family  that 
she  encountered  was  Gertrude,  whose  morning  greetings 
were  supplemented  with — 

"  Oh,  aunt,  and  you  did  not  take  me !  I  should  so 
enjoy  being  your  companion  in  your  morning  walks." 

Miss  Austwicke  looked  as  she  felt — annoyed;  and 
something  of  greater  coldness  than  usual  was  infused 
into  her  manner  as  she  replied — 

"  No,  Gertrude ;  I  prefer  my  walk  alone.** 

Her  niece,  surprised,  looked  up— a  pleading  tender- 
ness in  her  sweet  frank  eyes,  that  Miss  Austwicke,  even, 
could  not  resist 

"  Oh,  aunt,  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  "VThat  have  I 
done?" 

**  Nothing — ^nothing,  little  True ;  but  I'm  used  to  my 
own  ways.  "We'll  walk  and  talk  quite  enough  at  other 
times." 

Hardly  satisfied,  the  little  tender  heart  yearned  for 
some  greater  response  of  love;  but  she  walked  meekly 
away,  leaving  her  aunt  to  her  solitude. 

Whether  during  the  day  Miss  Austwicke  wished  to 
make  the  amende  by  doing  something  that  would  gratify 
her  niece,  or  that  her  approbation  of  Miss  Hope  was 
very  genuine,  certain  it  was  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
an  interview  with  her  brother,  as  they  waited  in  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner,  of  so  highly  praising  her, 
that  Mr.  Basil  said — 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  she  is  suffi- 
ciently  advanced  in  the  branches  her  father  teac'lie^'  ^^ 
a^^si^t  Gertrude  in  her  studies,  particularly  as,  at  present, 
y(Mi  gay,  Mr.  Hope  cannot  come?  I  have  m^  ^^jubts 
about  girls  applying  very  regularly  when  they  j^.   -ft  to 


themselves.    Better  some  fixed  plan --a  morning  gor.r- 
ness,  or  literary  companion,  or  something  of  that  kind/' 

*  You  are  right :  it  gives  an  interest,  brother ;  and  a 
young  girl  may  be  too  much  alone,  particularly  when  her 
mamma  has  a  large  circle  of  friends." 

Miss  Austwicke  emphasised  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence ;  and  Mr.  Basil,  having  a  shrewd  gness  at  tlid 
stat«  of  feeling  between  his  wife  and  sister,  wisely  re- 
solved on  no  account  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  la'ttr, 
much  as  he  was  impressed  by  it  himself.  He  to:k 
another  and  far  more  successful  course.  As  soon  a> 
Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke  joined  them,  he  began  murmurir:: 
his  fears  that  True  was  wasting  her  time;  that  it  wouIJ 
be  a  lost  winter  to  her;  and  when  his  wife  spoke  of 
masters,  he  inquired — 

"  Who  is  to  stay  with  her  when  she  is  receiving  her 
lessons  ?  Do  you,  ray  dear,  mean  to  give  up  your 
morninc^  to  Gertrude  ?  That  would  certainly  be  the 
most  suitable." 

"  How  can  I,  Mr.  Austwicke  ?  I'm  astonished  you 
hint  it,  when  you  know  how  you  devolve  on  me  all  the 
duty  of  seeing  people,  and  keeping  up  our  circle,  whicb 
I  only  do  on  your  account.  It's  a  daily  annoyance— I 
might  say,  martyrdom — to  me.  Poor  Gertrude  will  have 
studies  as  short  as  her  stature,  if  she  depends  on  me, 
with  all  I  have  to  do." 

Miss  Austwicke  took  no  part  in  the  discussion ;  and  as 
any  suggestion  that  she,  in  the  utility  eharacter  of 
maiden  aunt,  should  give  her  time  to  her  nieoe,  could  not 
be  hazarded,  and  most  certainly  would  not  have  beec 
complied  with,  Mr.  Austwicke's  mention  of  what  Ger- 
trude—not his  sister — ^had  told  him,  about  the  gentle- 
mannered,  intelligent  Marian  Hope,  was  graoiouBlj 
received. 

"  I  have  heard  of  her,"  said  the  mamma.  "  I  wonder, 
when  the  father's  illness  was  mentioned,  that  I  did  not 
think  of  her.  She  has  been  occasionally  a  teacher  at 
Miss  Webb's— but  for  some  home  affairs,  I  helieve, 
would  have  been  there  entirely ;  for  when  I  first  reoom- 
mended  Miss  Morris  to  the  Webbs,  1  found  they  would 
if  they  could,  far  rather  have  had  the  writing-master's 
daugrhter." 

**If  she  could  not  go  to  them,  then,  how  can  she  come 
to  us  ?"  said  Mr.  Basil  Austwicke,  blankly. 

**  We  could  have  her  merely  in  the  morning.  They 
wanted  her  entirely." 

So  it  was  arranged,  to  True's  great  satisfaction,  th-j* 
she  should  write  and  ask  Miss  Hope  whether  she  wou]  i 
give  a  few  hours  every  morning  to  assisting  her  in  he- 
studies. 

As  little  Tnie,  full  of  delight,  wrote  the  prox>osa]. 
something  of  her  eagerness  seemed  to  cling  to  tho 
ordinary  words  she  was  instructed  to  use.  Indeed,  she 
ventured  to  add  a  postscript  of  three  words,  **Do  sav 
'Yes.'" 

And  thus,  while  Miss  Austwicke  was  restlessly  pacinc 
her  room,  thinking  of  the  interview  of  the  oominir 
morning,  Gertrude  was  writing  the  note,  which  at  the 
very  same  hour  of  that  next  day,  would  be  in  Marian's 
hands,  and  prove  the  means  of  drawing  closer  the  links 
of  intimacy  between  the  household  in  Wilton  Place  and 
the  cottage  in  Cromwell  Lane,  Kensington. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

COMMITTED. 
"To  hnw  frnl  a  blot,  on  the  fair  pag«  •!  a  long  life,  will  a  little 
drop  of  .irty  iiik  spread  itself  I  '*  Ricbaroscn. 

If  in  her  dreams,  three  months  haolc.  Miss  Austwicke 
had  j)i(5iared  herself  walking  slowly  down  an  avenue  of 
Xoiisiiii^ton  Gardens  to  keep  an  appointment  with  a  man 
of  Burke's  rank  in  life,  or  any  man  of  any  mnk,  she 
^ould  have  certainly  oonduded  so  humiliating  a  fantasy 
ivas  the  result  of  a  severe  attack  of  indigestion.  Yet 
now  she  was  actually  walking  slowly  in  the  yellow  mist 
of  a  gloomy  morning,  and  fretting  at  the  weather, 
which  she  feared  prevented  her  being  seen.  No  eyes  are 
keener  than  those  that  avarice  sharpens ;  and  it  was  a 
real  luxury  to  **01d  Leathery"  to  dodge  behind  the 
trees  and  shrubs  to  watch  her  as  she  walked.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  shorten  his  enjoymefit  by  crossing 
her  path  and  presenting  himself  until  the  very  last 
moment.  Indeed,  once  he  resolved  to  let  her  return 
home  disappointed  of  her  errand.  To  make  her  come 
the  next  morning  would  have  been  so  good  a  test  of  his 
power  over  this  proud  and  proper  lady,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  try  it.  But  the  fear  that  something  .might 
arise  to  release  her  from  the  coils  he  was  slowly,  bat,  with 
her  own  asaistanoe,  surely,  winding  round  her,  warned 
liim  not  to  trifle.  She  proved  herself,  by  coming,  suffi- 
ciently in  earnest  to  conceal  an  important  family  secret, 
even  by  conniving  at  injustice ;  but  women,  he  iffgued, 
were  weak :  her  mind  might  change,  and  she  had  not  as 
yet  fully  committed  herself;  so  when  the  hour's  desolate 
walk  had  come  to  a  close,  and  Miss  Austwicke,  angry 
with  herself  and  all  the  world,  was  about  leaving  by  a 
side  path  that  wound  round  a  bank  of  shrubs,  a  man 
came  bending  his  grizzled  head,  and  puckering  up  his 
eyes  and  mouth,  mopping  and  mowing  like  a  gibbering 
fiend — 

*'  I  ask  yer  pardon,  madam ;  I've  been  long  waiting, 
but  the  fog*s  thickening,  I  fear." 

Now  that  he  was  perceptibly  near.  Miss  Austwicke 
felt  glad  the  fog  was  thickening.  Not  anether  creature 
was  in  the  walk  as  the  yellow  mist  blackened ;  the  only 
sound  in  the  torpid  air  was  the  rustle  of  some  last  lin- 
gering leaf  as  it  fell,  or  the  monotonous  drip,  like  slowly- 
gathered  tears,  that  pattered  among  the  evergreens. 

'*  Never  mind  apologies,**  said  Miss  Austwicke, 
haughtily.  *•  What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  At  no  small  trouble  and  expense  I've  found  Captain 
Austwicke's *' 

"Found  the  children,"  interposed  Miss  Austwicke; 
"you  have  found  them  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hope,  in 
Kensington.*'  She  paused  a  moment  for  his  answer; 
then,  convinced  she  was  right  as  to  the  identity,  she 
continued—"  I  found  them  without  any  trouble." 

"  Tm  aware  that  you  have  vbited  them,  but  you  have 
not  discovered  yourself  to  them.  Am  I  to  go  to  Mr. 
Hope  and  tell  him  ?  " 

Miss  Austwicke  did  not  answer,  and  he  continued — 

"It  will  be  a  sore  scandal  if  all  cornea  out.  I  know 
there's  been  some  trickery — sharp  practice — rather, 
about  the  money  that  has  been  paid  for  their  main- 
tenance. Seventy  good  pounds  a  year  has  that  John- 
ston, of  Canada^  had."  • 


"  Mr.  Hope,  I  feel  sure,  has  never  had  half  that  sum. 
Til  ere  has  been  trickery  and  peculation,"  said  Miss 
Austwicke,  indignantly. 

"  Ou,  madam,  I  feel  sure  that  not  half  has  been  paid. 
I've  been  so  deceived  that,  as  an  honest  man,  I  feel  in- 
clined to  wash  my  hands  of  the  affair ;  but  respect  for 
my  friebd,  the  captain's  memory,  makes  me  willing " 

"  To  help  me  in  providing  for  the  children  I "  inter- 
posed Miss  Austwicke,  impatiently. 

"Yes,  madam— yes.  Consideration  for  my  friend 
and  the  poor  orphans— defrauded,  poor  things  !  ** 

*'I  think  they  have  been  very  well  brought  up 
hitherto.  I  don't  see  that  children  of— such  a  mother 
— what  I  wish  to  say  is — ^I  am  willing  to  continue  the 
sum  that  has  hitherto  been  paid  for  them,  but  I  should 
like  them  removed." 

"  Certainly  they  are  too  near,  madam.  You  would 
not  choose  to  oome  in  contact  with  them?  Money 
for  their  support,  much  or  little,  has  hitherto  been 
sent  from  Canada;  of  course,  I  could  make  it  a 
matter  of  business,  and  should  say  nothing  of  my 
friendship  for  their—  ** 

"  You  would,  of  coarse,  Testrict  yourself  to  a  busi- 
ness arrangement,  conducted  by  letter,  I  should  think, 
with  Mr.  Hope  ?  " 

"I  would  do  my  best,  madam,  as  humbly  in  duty 
bound,  to  protect  you  from  any  annoyance." 

His  low  bow  and  leering  eyes  were  at  this  junotore 
so  offensive  that  Miss  Austwidce  said,  hastily— 

"Of  course,  sir,  I  should  remunerate  yon  for  all 
trouble.  It  is  a  business  transaction,  sir" — ^"purely," 
she  would  have  added,  but  the  word  died  on  her  lips. 
She  had  sufficient  perception  of  character  to  believe 
that  this  man  was  to  be  bound  to  fidelity  by  his  in- 
terests, but  she  did  not  know  how' rapacious  he  might 
be,  or  by  any  means  fully  realise  what  was  involved  in 
this  co-partnership  of  concealment.  One  question 
lingered  in  her  mind,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silenoe 
she  uttered  it — 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  Isabel  Grant  ?  " 

"Died  years  ago,  madam." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  "  said  Miss  Austwicke,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  She  never  held  up  her  head  after  she  heard  the 
captain  was  a  married  man— never.  She  was  demented 
and,  well—  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  thaVs  all  I  wanted  to  know.  "When  can 
I  hear  the  result  of  your  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Hope?" 

"  I'll  lose  no  time,  madam ;  but  money  will  be  wanted 
to  pay  arrears,  and  there's  my  own  claims,  though  I 
say  nothing  of  them.  I  only  regret  that  I  am  poor — 
poor.    It's  not  the  honest  men,  madam,  that—" 

"  I  have  not  brought  money  with  me,  but  I  will  send 
you ;  tell  me  what  is  needful." 

"Twenty  or  thirty  pounds  —  arrears,  madam, 
arrears." 

"  It  shall  be  sent  in  half-notes.  Send  a  newspaper, 
to  let  me  know  the  first  halves  have  come  to  hand,  and 
the  others  shall  follow.  I  would  rather  yoa  wrote  as 
seldom  as  possible." 

"Assuredly,  madam;  and  permit  me  to  say  that  I  feel 
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for  you.  It  was  very  unlike  my  friend,  the  captjun,  to 
go  through  a  ceremony  of  marriage,  which  I  witnessed, 
madam,  with  that  lassie  Isabel'* 

"  1  h&ve  no  doubt  my  brother  fell  into  bad  hands. 
Good  morning,**  said  Miss  Austwicke,  walking  hastily 
away.  Meanwhile,  her  companion  was  not  so  easily  dis- 
tanced ;  making  long,  stealthy  strides,  he  kept  up  with 
hor,  saying — 

*'  There's  the  marriage  lines  to  prove  it,  ma'am.*' 

'*  I've  nothing  to  do  with  that/*  haughtily  replied 
Miss  Austwioke. 

^  Yes,  but  you're  aware  that  when  the  youth  comes 
of  age,  he  might  require  to  see  the  certificate  of  his 
(kther's  former  marriage — that  marriage  which  in- 
validated Isabel's  claim." 

Miss  Austwicke  turned  round  in  alarm. 

^He  must  never  know.  Our  name,  my  name,  is 
that  of  a  stranger  to  him.  It  must  continue  so,  or  I 
do  nothing— absolutely  nothing — for  these  children. 
Captain  Austwicke  left  no  property.  If  they  were 
legally  his  children  they  would  be  beggars.  They  have 
nothing  to  gain,  but  much  to  lose,  in  attempting  to 
make  any  claim.  My  brother,  Mr.  Basil  Austwioke,  is 
a  lawyer :  they  would  have  no  chance." 

"Only  what  truth  and  right  would  give  them, 
madam;  that  is,  I'm  supposing,  of  course,  that  they 
were — ^what  you  say  you  consider  them." 

"I'm  supposing  nothing  but  this:  under  the  name 
they  bear,  and  the  station  they  have  been  reared  in, 
they  have  hitherto  done  very  well,  as  they  may  in  the 
future.  Under  that  name  I  privately  help  them,  and 
pay  you  for  your  assistance— not  otherwise." 

"  I  understand,  madam.  Bely  on  me.  I'm  true  as 
steel."  And  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  weapon,  he  might 
have  added. 

Miss  Austwicke,  having  reached  the  gate,  made  a 
stiff  inclination  of  her  head  in  dismissal;  and  he  paused, 
watching  her  as  she  walked  into  the  deepening  mist ; 
then,  as  if  throwing  off  a  constraint  that  had  been 
difficult,'  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  said — 

"My  proud  madam !  you  think  yourself  a  match  for 
me.  Ill  both  bring  down  your  spirit  and  empty  your 
hoards  before  Pve  done  with  you." 


CHAPTEE  XX 

COLLISIOy. 
**  Is  It  a  serpent  coils  about  my  path  7  " 
On  the  evening  that  followed  the  interview  we  have 
recorded,  a  youth  was  plashing  through  the  mud  of 
London,  westward.  His  face  though  grave  and  stem  for 
one  so  young,  was  not  exactly  melancholy.  The  thin 
jaw  and  broad  chin,  even  more  than  the  firm  mouth, 
gave  a  wonderful  look  of  resolution  to  the  countenance, 
which  harmonised  with  his  quick  decided  walk,  and  the 
erect  carriage  of  his  head. 

As  he  drew  near  a  narrow  turning  at  rjVht  iuagles 
to  the  high  road,  a  head  peered  out  from  mid^^  ^^® 
shelter  of  an  umbrella,  and  a  voice  said— 

**  Ye  did  not  come,  my  youog  freend,  tbou^r^  t  jed  ye 
I'd  something  to  say  to  you;  and  xn&ybe  Cohj  ^'^^fp  you 
to  a  situation,  uye  telled  me  ye  were  in  w^^H  P    ttc" 


**  I  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  replied  tit 
lad,  abruptly,  without  stopping. 

"  If  that's  the  way  ye  mean  to  treat  your  fireends,  it's 
not  many  ye'il  find,  I'm  thinking." 

*'  Perhaps  not.  Some  people  I  should  ralher  like  fur 
foes." 

"  Ye're  an  uncommon  civil,  nioe-spokea  youth,  ys 
are,  for  certain." 

He  contrived,  while  speaking,  to  keep  up  with  tiielii, 
who  did  not,  for  a  few  moments,  appear  to  bestow  ci. 
him  any  further  notice. 

At  length,  irritated  at  the  perseverance  of  the  mr., 
the  youth  turned  suddenly  upon  him,  and  said— 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  you.  You've  been  dodenc: 
me  about  these  three  days.  If  I'm  young,  I'm  not  &  ^d 
and  a  man  who  meant  well,  need  not  be  lying  in  wiut. 
and  then  come  crawling  round  comers.  I  tell  you  once 
for  all,  I  don't  like  you,  and  I  want  none  of  your  helpl' 

"  Maybe,  young  sir,  I've  a  right  to  be  on  the  look  Cut 
after  you ;  maybe  I  know  more  about  you  than  ps 
think  for ;  maybe  I  only  wanted  to  see,  as  I  baTe  a 
perfect  right,  how  I  liked  you." 

**  Bight !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  say— a  perfect  right." 

"Then  come  openly  and  honestly,  and  explain  year 
self,"  cried  the  lad,  raising  his  voice  impetuously. 

"  1  mean  to  do  so.  I  am  now  going  to  Mr.  Hope's,  tc 
converse  with  him  about  the  future  prospects  of  yo^ 
and  yor  sister." 

For  a  moment  the  boy  stood  still  with  surprise  t^ 
hearing  Mr.  Hope's  name  mentioned.  He  took  off  ^ 
cap,  as  if  to  cool  his  flushed  and  angry  brow,  regartKe?* 
of  the  small,  thick-falling,  blinding  rain. 

"  Toul  going  to  Mr.  Hope  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that's  plain  English,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  " 

"That's  my  business.    Maybe  I  tested  your  pcl-'^ 


There  was  a  sneer  both  in  the  words  and  the  macQ^- 
they  were  uttered. 

It  was^  pretty  evident  that  one  of  those  meT^t; 
antipathies  which  some  opposite  natures  immediate.^ 
conceive  against  each  other,  was  at  work  with  both^an- 
that  the  younger  was  at  no  trouble  to  conceal  it. 

This  incongruous  pair  in  due  time  arrived  at  tbe 
door  of  the  cottage,  and  the  lad,  pulling  twice,  ga^ - 
well-known  ring  at  the  bell,  which  was  instantly  answen' 
by  Mysie,  who  began  to  say, "  How  late  you  are,  Norry^ 
Mr.  Hope  is  quite  uneas " 

She  stopped  on  seeing  the  face  of  the  man,  who  ooui^ 
hardly  be  called  the  companion  of  her  brother,  f^^ 
latter  said— 

"  Give  me  the  light,  and  go  in,  Mysie.  This-persoo 
says  he  wants  to  see  Mr.  Hope." 

"  My  father  can  see  no  one,"  said  a  gentle  voice,  a^i 
Marian  came  into  the  passage ;  "  certainly  no  strasg^^ 

"  Unless  he's- very  ill  indeed  he  mtut  see  me ;  I  sen:  j 
letter  to  that  eflect,"  was  the  reply,  asthespcde: 
entered  the  passage,  uncovering  his  head  at  the  sss 
time,  and  blinking  through  the  puckered  pads  of  ski^ 
that  surrounded  his  keen  eyes. 

,      (To  he  continued.) 
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IXTERIOB  VIEW  OF   BOMSET  ABBEY  CHUBCH,   BBOADLANDS. 

THE  PALMERSTONS  OF  BEOADLANDS. 


A  WONDERFUL  old  man  passed  away  when 
Henry  John  Temple,  third  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston,  succumbed  to  the  first  chill  breath  of  winter, 
coming  after  a  season  of  almost  unexampled  heat. 

VOL.   I. 


Though  holding  simply  an  Irish  peerage,  he  was 
of  thoroughly  English  lineage,  bom  on  English 
ground,  and  more  completely  represented  tho 
habits,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of 
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EnglishmeiL  than  any  statesman  ever  officially  con- 
nected with  onr  national  afiairs.  His  title  of  no- 
bility was  taken  from  the  small  irregularly-built 
Tillage  of  Falmorstown,  seated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Liffey,  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  Dublin. 
Pleasant  yillas  and  mansions  are  on  the  hills 
around  the  place,  one  of  which  —  Palmcrstou 
House,  oyerlooking  a  rich  and  extensive  land- 
scape—  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore. 

Little  was  it  imagined,  when  the  name  was  first 
dignified,  that  it  would  acquire  a  world-wide  cele- 
brity, act  as  a  potent  spell  among  the  nations,  and 
be  invested  with  snoh  varied  associations  of  the 
highest  interest  It  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  subjects  of  the  realm  in  many  an  emergency, 
amid  jealous  or  angry  foreigners ;  been  dreaded, 
while  abhorred,  at  the' courts  of  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Vatican,  and  all  the  strongholds  of 
absolutism  in  Europe ;  and  been  recurred  to  with 
refreshing  effect  by  persecuted  patriots,  hunted 
or  enslaved  negroes,  threatened  or  maltreated 
travellers,  as  synonymous  with  sympathy,  how- 
ever impossible  it  may  have  been  to  afford  them 
actual  relief.  At  home  it  will  ever  be  held  in 
universal  honour,  as  indicating  one  able  to  baffle  the 
diplomatists  of  the  Continent ;  expound  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  admiring  senates ;  discourse  to  gownsmen 
on  points  of  academic  training ;  be  genial  and  playful 
before  the  stormiest  audience ;  while  equally  com- 
petent and  ready  to  explain  to  farmers  the  practice 
of  successful  agriculture,  as  well  as  kindly  counsel 
the  femn-labourers  on  his  own  estates,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  on  topics  of  cottage  economy 
and  household  thrift.  Overweg,  the  German,  called 
the  vessel  he  launched  on  the  African  Lake  Tchad 
the  Lw6l  Falmerstati — the  only  barque  ever  afloat 
upon  its  surface;  and  the  name  has  gained  an 
established  place  in  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  both  hemispheres.  We  call  to  mind,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  a  Cape  Palmerston,  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  Australia ;  and  the  waters  of  the  South 
Pacific  wash  the  shores  of  a  Palmerston  Island. 

The  late  Premier  was  bom  at  the  family  seat, 
Broadlands,  in  South  Hants,  the  park  of  which 
directly  borders  on  the  town  of  Romsoy,  and  was 
formerly  part  of  the  domain  belonging  to  its  abboy. 
Through  park  and  town  flow  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Test,  passing  elsewhere  by  corn-fields,  meadows, 
and  fine  woods.  Once  paper-mills  bestrewed  the 
stream,  and  the  burghers  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  production  of  woollens.  Both  industries  have 
disappeared  from  the  site,  and  the  whole  district  is 
now  strictly  agricultural. 

Eomsey  Abbey,  a  foundation  of  the  early  Saxon 
times,  was,  doubtless,  the  parent  of  the  town, 
which,  as  in  other  cases,  originally  consis|-^d  only 
of  its  dependents.    After  being  nearly  ^j  ^^oyed 


by  the  Danes,  it  was  gradually  grandly  rebuilt,  f:r 
the  reception  of  nuns,  and  gained  distinction, 
having  a  place  on  the  page  of  history,  owing  to  the 
connection  of  royal  ladies  with  it.  One  of  theso. 
the  Princess  Matilda  of  Scotland,  afterwards  t:.. 
"  good  Queen  Maud  "  of  England,  wife  of  HeniT  I., 
hero  received  her  education,  under  the  care  of  h^^  r 
aunt,  the  abbess.  Another  was  the  tiixfortuna:o 
Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  King  Stephen,  wLo 
ruled  for  a  time  as  the  lady  superior,  then  renouncol 
her  vows  to  marry  the  Count  of  Boulogne;  but  w.is 
eventually  compelled,  by  the  thunders  of  the  Church, 
wielded  by  Thomas- a-Becket,  to  leave  husband  and 
children,  to  die  broken-hearted  at  Montreuil.  Tlio 
sisterhood  finally  broke  up  with  the  other  so-callc-i 
religious  houses ;  and  not  a  vestige  of  cloisters  cr 
conventual  buildings  now  remains. 

"  And  when  he  came  to  St.  Mary's  aisle, 
"Whore  nuns  were  wont  to  pray. 
The  reapers  were  sung,  the  shrine  was  gfone. 
And  the  nuns  had  passed  away.*' 

But  the  old  church  of  the  abbey,  St.  Mary's,  i- 
entire,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion  a^ 
the  parish  church.  At  a  recent  date,  daring  tho 
incumbency  of  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Gerard  Noel,  i: 
was  thoroughly  renovated,  a  work  to  which  Lor,I 
Palmerston  liberally  contributed.  The  stmctore  if 
essentially  Norman  in  outline  and  appearance,  of 
the  style  preceding  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  embraces  a  nave  and  choir,  with  aisles. 
an  eastern  ambulatory,  a  transept  with  chapels> 
and  a  central  tower.  Within  memory,  on  a  piece 
of  moiild  formed  at  the  summit  of  the  tower,  there 
flourished  an  apple-tree  of  large  girth  and  extreme 
age,  which  regularly  blossomed,  and  bore  its  cro;^ 
of  golden  pippins.  At  the  head  of  our  article  wc 
give  an  interior  view  of  the  church.  The  larg? 
pew  on  the  right  side  of  the  engraving  is  th.i: 
wherein  the  late  Premier  worshipped. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  house?. 
when  their  property  was  seized  by  the  crown,  th. 
estate  of  Bi-oadlands  passed  into  the  hands  of  tL: 
St.  Barbe  family,  in  whose  possession  it  remainol 
upwards  of  two  centuries.  From  them  it  was 
purchased  by  the  second  Viscount  Palmerstoi:. 
father  of  the  deceased  Premier,  who  erected  the 
present  mansion,  plain  but  elegant,  seated  en 
an  eminence  rising  up  gently  from  the  banks  o: 
the  Test.  Though  holding  office  in  the  state,  h- 
made  no  figure  in  the  political  worid,  nor  wish-,  i 
to  do  so.  Eschewing  politics,  he  cultivated  in- 
tellectual tastes,  and  had  a  social  disposition,  wira 
keen  seusibililies.  lie  was  well  known  in  th-. 
circle  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolus : 
and  obtained  fi'om  the  latter,  by  bequest,  ono  oJ 
his  best  pictures,  "  The  Infant  Academy,"  Marv 
specimens  of  the  old  masters  were  brought  t.-' 
Broadlands,  which  still  hang  upon  the  walls«  Th ' 
collection  was  m  repute  at  the  commencement  o*' 
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the  century,  when  a  taste  for  works  of  high  art  was 
not  80  diffused  as  at  present,  and  the  merchant 
princes,  in  possession  of  ample  means  to  secure 
them,  had  not  appeared  generally  upon  the  stage  of 
events. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1784  that  the 
bells  of  St.  Mary^s  tower  rang  out  a  merry  peal, 
owing  to  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietor,  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  great  men  of  our  age,  and  also 
the  last  of  his  race.  Often  has  he  repaired  to 
that  church  on  the  sabbath-day,  in  youth,  manhood, 
and  age.  On  a  few  sorrowfdl  occasions,  likewise, 
it  has  been  entered,  as  the  foneral  of  his  father  and 
mother,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  with  that 
of  his  only  brother,  Sir  William  Temple,  some 
nine  years  back.  The  family  vault  in  the  interior 
was  ^en  closed  to  further  interments.  His  own 
resting-place  was  to  have  been  in  the  new  cemetery 
hard  by  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  in  a  spot 
selected  by  himself,  and  prepared  under  his  direc- 
tion, which  he  visited  when  last  seen  alive  at 
Broadlands.  But  a  nobler  burial  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  his  honoured  remains ;  and  he  now  rests 
in  the  company  of  England's  glorious  dead. 

While  regretted  by  Parliament,  the  nation,  and 
all  liberal  governments,  by  none  is  his  loss  more 
sensibly  felt,  and  by  none  will  his  memory  be  so 
affectionately  cherished,  as  by  the  humble  men  and 


women  around  his  birthplace,  whose  only  personal 
knowledge  of  him  was  as  he  appeared  in  private 
life,  the  model  of  a  landlord,  master,  and  neigh- 
bour. Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  policy  of  every 
cabinet,  and  with  the  secrets  of  every  court  in 
Europe,  he  weU  understood  the  wants  and  feelings 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  in  his  own  service, 
and  connected  with  the  homesteads  around  him. 
While  managing,  also,  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  he 
could  find  opportunity  to  meet  with  them,  occasion- 
ally distributing  in  person  the  prizes  awarded  by 
the  Bomsey  Labourers  Encouragement  Association 
to  male  and  female  servants,  for  skilled  industry, 
long  servitude,  or  general  good  conduct.  He  was 
the  president;  and  discharged  the  duty  with  sin- 
gular urbanity,  kindly  and  wisely  counselling  the 
successful  candidates  respecting  ihe  instruction  of 
their  children,  and  the  comfort  of  their  homes. 
Many  a  Joe  and  Harry,  Sue  and  Sally,  has  he  sent 
away  the  happier  for  a  prize,  because  of  the  friendly 
words  and  manner  of  the  distributor.  In  estimat- 
ing the  character  and  merits  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  with  dispatches 
from  ambassadors,  and  sometimes  letters  from 
sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  with  an  influence  at  his 
command  co-extensive  with  the  empire,  and  reach- 
ing far  beyond  its  limits,  he  acted  out  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  opening  line  of  the  old  song, 
"  Be  gentle  to  the  lowly  bom.** 


A  WOKB   UPON  SIMPLICITY. 


BY  THE  EEV.  W.  M.  STATHAM. 


LIMPLIOITY  is  derived  from  two 
Latin  words,  viz.,  sine  plicitaa,  the 
plain  translation  being  **  without 
folds."  We  thus  get  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  word,  and  if  we  could 
realise  it  in  the  life  as  well  as  in  the 
letter,  we  should  get  at  the  hearts  of 
each  other.  We  have  all  got  too  many 
folds ;  cloaks,  indeed,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  we  see  nobody  in  them  but  a  harm- 
less sort  of  seedy  folk,  who  hide  all  imperfections 
with  that  capacious  covering  which  gloveless  hands 
can  hold  together  inside ;  but  to  say  we  are  rid  of 
all  the  mental  and  moral  cloaks  which,  in  society 
and  elsewhere,  hide  our  real  selves,  is  to  say  too 
much. 

Simplicity  is  beautiful.  It  is  so  in  dress.  You 
may  be  an  old  man  now ;  but  when  you  went  to 
see  your  old  college  friend  this  summe/,  when  on 
the  lawn  by  the  Windrush  river  the  ladies  were 
playing  croquet  under  the  shadow  of  the  elms, 
you  could  scarce  take  your  glance  off  the  vicar's 
daughter,  in  her  plain  white  muslin  dress  with  a 
simple  rose  in  the  sash;  and  when  you  saw  the 


bejewelled  and  bedizened  lady,  with  her  massive 
rings,  and  gorgeous  cloak  and  trappings  of  lace, 
and  a  sort  of  jeweller's-shop  front  from  the  neck  to 
the  waist,  you  didn't  like  it  so  well — cpiite  the 
other  way — you  thoroughly  detested  it.  The  fact 
is  that  dress  is  a  very  great  indication  of  character, 
and  the  simple  tastes  of  a  refined  and  educated 
mind  are  sure  to  come  out  in  the  furniture  of  a 
house  and  the  apparel  of  the  body. 

Simplicity  is  beautiful  in  art.  It  is  the  very  life 
of  sculpture.  Meretricious  fancifiilness  is  its  bane. 
Simplicity  and  grandeur  go  hand  in  hand ;  such  is 
the  "Athene"  of  Phidias,  and  such  are  all  the  really 
worthy  works  of  poetry  and  painting  too.  Who 
that  looked  upon  the  **  Beading  Girl"  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  but  must  have  been  struck  with  its 
truthfulness  to  nature,  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
the  rustic  girl  and  the  rush  chair. 

Simplicity  is  beautiful  in  character.  We  read 
in  the  Epistles  of  "the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ,"  and  we  think  immediately  that  there  were 
**  no  folds  "  in  his  character ;  that  no  guile  was 
found  in  his  mouth;  that  he  was  the  only  one 
whom  this  world  has  ever  seen,  concerning  whom 
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even  his  enemies  could  say,  "  We  find  no  fault  at  all 
in  him."  "  Simple'*  and  "  silly,"  strange  to  say,  had 
originally  the  like  meaning ;  and  Dryden  caUs 
Christ  "that  harmless,  silly  babe,"  meaning  that 
he  was  innooent  of  all  evil — ^in  one  word,  without 
sin.  Many  of  my  readers  will  remember,  amongst 
the  arguments  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Horaoe  Bushnell 
in  relation  to  the  deity  of  Christ's  character,  in  his 
"Nature  and  the  Supernatural,''  there  is  one  in  which 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  simplicity  which  charac- 
terised Christ's  teaching.  '<It  is  a  superhuman 
distinction  of  Jesus  that  while  he  is  advancing 
doctrines  so  far  transcending  all  deductions  of 
philosophy,  and  opening  mysteries  that  defy  all 
human  power  of  explication,  he  is  yet  able  to  set 
his  teaching  in  a  form  of  simplicity  that  aooommo- 
dates  aU  classes  of  minds.  No  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity  had  ever  propounded  as  yet  a 
doctrine  of  virtue  which  the  multitude  could  under- 
stand ;  it  was  taught  as  being  rft  koX^v  (the  good), 
or  rb  trpivov  (the  becoming) — something  of  that 
nature  as  distant  from  their  apprehensions,  and  as 
destitute  of  motive  power,  as  if  it  were  a  doctrine 
of  mineralogy.  But  Jesus  tells  them  directiy,  in  a 
manner  level  to  their  understanding,  what  they 
want,  what  they  must  do  and  be  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  and  their  inmost  convictions  answer  to  his 
words.  Call  him  who  will  a  man — a  human  teacher, 
what  human  teacher  ever  came  down  thus  upon 
the  soul  of  the  race  ?  "  Every  reader  of  the  Gkwpels 
can  endorse  this  arg^ument  himself,  and  say  oon 
oeming  not  only  what  is  taught  there,  but  the  way 
in  which  it  is  taught,  "  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God." 

Many  people  associate  simplicity  with  imbecility 
and  ignorance.  A  simple  sermon  is  in  their  esti- 
mation a  weak  and  twaddly  one:  that  they  can 
understand  it,  seems  to  them  an  argument  against 
its  originality  and  its  depth ;  whereas  a  mysterious 
conglomeration  of  metaphysics  and  many- syllabled 
words  is,  to  their  idea  at  least,  a  powerful  sermon. 
Perhaps  the  good  woman  we'  have  all  so  often 
smiled  at  for  weeping  at  the  word  Mesopotamia, 
was  not,  after  all,  so  mistaken  as  we  think :  it  may 
be  that  she  felt  safe  at  coming  down  on  to  the  land 
after  a  long  balloon  journey  in  the  clouds,  and  that 
she  wept  for  very  joy  at  feeling  once  again  the 
beloved  terra-firma. 

Every  well-written  book  on  a  scientific  subject 
has  a  clear  development  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  but  the  lecturer  thereon  at  a  country  fair 
conceals  his  ignorance  with  a  jargon  which,  whilst 
it  opens  wide  the  jaws  of  his  rustic  auditors^  at  the 
same  time  nearly  cracks  his  own. 

Simplicity  may  be  considered  both  one  of  ^^^ 
highest  marks  of  genius,  and  also  one  of  ^^ 
highest  attainments  of  toil.  Nothing  f^j  <  looks 
so  easy.  Tou  have  seen  it  in  a  water-co|Q  ^  Iprtid- 
scape,  in  a  crayon  head  sketch,  in  a  lead^.  ^   ti^^^' 


only  attempt  imitation,  and  you  discover  at  once 
that  it  is  an  embodiment  of  power  yoa  are  in  the 
presence  of,  and  not  an  ease-bom  prodaction,  Xq 
be  made  your  own  by  the  costless  effort  of  a  short 
attempt. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side  of  this 
subject,  there  is  nothing  which  so  soon  makes  itself 
felt  as  the  absence  of  simplicity.  Espedally  is  this 
true  in  human  character.  Some  people  yon.  do  not 
seem  to  get  at  in  any  way;  years  of  acquaintance 
do  not  seem  in  any  sense  to  familiaTise  you  with 
them.  You  know  them  as  weU,  too,  as  most 
people;  but,  like  Dickens's  dancing  master,  they  are 
«  got  up,"  often  with  amasdng  disoomfoxt  to  them- 
selves, and  with  an  immense  amount  of  incon- 
venience to  others.  Dear  reader,  what  a  precions 
thing  it  is  to  know  some,  and  to  be  known  by 
them!  I  read  in  a  certain  essay  once  that,  when 
you  get  a  new,  congenial  Mend,  you  are  delighted, 
but  that  the  pleasure  soon  wears  off.  "  We  talk 
better  than  we  are  wont.  We  have  the  nimblest 
feinoy,  a  richer  memory,  and  our  dumb  devil  has 
taken  leave  for  the  time.  But  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  begins  to  intrude  his  partialities,  his  defi- 
nitions, his  defects  into  the  conversation,  it  is  all 
over.  Now,  when  he  comes,  he  may  get  the  order, 
the  dress,  the  dinner, — ^but  the  tlux>bbing  of  the 
heart,  and  the  communications  of  the  soul,  no 
more."  From  so  great  an  authority  we  beg  leave 
to  differ.  What  man  amongst  us  all  but  has  his 
definitions  and  defects?  If  our  friend  is  honest 
enough  and  simple-hearted  enough  to  show  us  his 
real  self,  we  love  him  in  spite  of  all  his  foibles ;  and 
we  soon  grow  to  love  him  more  in  the  days  when 
we  know  even  all  his  weaknesses,  than  we  did 
when  fancy  painted  him  in  hues  of  her  own.  We 
admire  and  honour  his  better  self,  and  come  to  lose 
sight  of  his  failings,  as  we  do  of  the  physical 
defects  of  the  man  whose  eloquence  thrills,  and 
whose  manner  fsiscinates  us. 

But  one  thing  we  do  demand  of  our  friend,  and 
that  is,  true  simplicity — that  he  act  no  part,  nor 
seem  to  be ;  but  that,  in  speech  and  manner,  and 
all  the  outcomings  of  his  head  and  heart,  he  be  true 
to  himself,  and  without  folds.  Such  men  there  an^ 
whom  we  all  know  and  love,  who  have  a  sacred 
niche  in  the  temple  of  our  hearts.  In  their  presence 
we  breathe  fireely,  and  to  them  we  can  speak  with 
the  certainty  that  we  shall  be  both  appreciated  and 
understood. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  the  opposite  of 
simplicity.  I  mean  duplicity — made  up  of  two 
words  signifying  douhU  folds.  What  a  wonderful 
amount  of  duplicity  there  is  in  the  world !  Fold 
after  fold  has  to  be  taken  off  before  the  statue 
itself  of  human  character  stands  revealed.  In- 
deed, it  reminds  us  of  the  way  in  which  hrunan 
beings  who  have  some  physical  defect,  manage  so 
to  arrange  their  dress  as  to  conceal  their  deformity. 
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No  man  would  wish  to  hide  moral  beauty  or  inte- 
grity, the  duplicity,  therefore,  is  to  conceal  some 
want  of  truthfulness  or  honesty.  But  duplicity  neyer 
pays.  Someway  or  Dther  it  is  revealed;  the  breeze 
of  circumstance  wafts  aside  the  drapery,  and  we  see 
how  ugly  the  **  veiled  prophet  **  is.  la  very  many 
articles  bought  and  sold,  in  very  many  promises 
uttered  and  believed,  there  lurks  duplicity;  but 
the  old  proverb,  **'A  lie  has  no  legs,"  soon  proves 
its  foundation  in  truth,  for  duplicity  cannot  stand 
long,  and  when  onoe  it  is  exposed  character  is 
bL'ghted  and  reputation  is  gone. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
put  a  board  up  with  *  *  Beware ! "  upon  it,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  class  of  people  who  pretend  themselves 
simple.  They  reaUy  don't  know :  the  article  may 
be  bronze,  or  lacquered;  they  wouldn't  sell  it  for 
bronze,  but  they  are  not  quite  sure.  Somebody  said 
you  wanted  a  pony ;  true,  they  have  ouq  that,  if 
they  wanted  to  sell,  they  might  take  twenty  pounds 
for;  but  the  fact  is,  they  don't  wish,  &o.  &c.    Take 


care,  my  friend ;  keep  your  mouth  tight  and  your 
pocket  tight ;  upset  the  cream-jug  of  such  civilities 
of  speech  if  you  like,  in  your  hurry  to  get  off,  but 
be  sure  you  do  get  off,  before-*you  are  done ! 

And  now  let  me  turn  your  thoughts  back  to 
Him  who  is  himself  simplicity  alive  and  in  action; 
and  whenever  you  see  men  turning  a  fold  or  two 
of  the  garment  of  deceit  around  them,  turn  aside 
to  look  at  One — the  only  one  the  world  has  ever 
seen— who  was  wholly  "  without  guile." 

I  cannot  imagine  a  higher  state  of  being  than 
friendship  with  Him,  nor  can  I  conceive  of  any 
blessing  so  much  to  be  coveted  as  the  ability,  by  the 
Spirit's  aid,  to  grow  up  into  him  in  all  thinga  To 
be  simple  is  not,  after  all,  to  merit  scorn.  We  are 
taught,  on  the  highest  authority,  **  to  be  simple 
concerning  evil."  True  indeed  it  is  that  the 
simplicity  of  innocence  is  not  the  heritage  of  m|ui 
by  birth,  but  it  may  be  the  noble  ambition  of  all 
who  love  and  trust  the  Saviour  to  know  more 
and  more  of  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ. 


LIFEBOATS. 

BY  B.  H.  BALLANTYHE.     AUTHOB  07  THB  "LEEXBOAT,"  XTC.  ETC. 


I  battie  of  the  shore  is  the  severest 
that  the  British  nation  has  to  fight.  It 
is  costiy,  too,  both  in  money  and  men. 
It  is  terrible,  for  the  forces  against 
which  we  war  are  stupendous.  It  is 
protracted — ^nay,  it  is  interminable — for  our  foe 
may  be  checked,  but  cannot  be  conquered.  Our 
fishermen,  sailors,  and  men  of  the  Coast-guard  are 
the  heroes  (the  volxmteers)  who  fight.  The  life- 
boat is  the  great  engine  with  which,  through  God's 
blessing,  we  are  enabled  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
war ;  and  our  enemy  is — the  storm. 

As  the  means  by  which  inestimable  good  is  ac- 
complished cannot  fiEul  to  interest  readers  who 
sympathise  with  the  sorrows  and  struggles  of  man, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  our  life- 
boat—its nature,  its  work,  and  its  value  to  the 
nation.  ^ 

It  is  a  gaudy  thing,  this  Cfeboat  of  oura— bright 
with  blue,  white,  and  scarlet  paint ;  strange-look- 
ing, and  bearing  very  littie  resemblance  to  the 
business-like  craft  that  usually  crowd  the  sea. 
Toy-like  in  aspect,  but  wondrously  real  and  grand 
in  action  I  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never  a 
boat  was  built  which  approaches  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  the  present  lifeboat  of  the  Boyal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution. 

A  seaman  once  said  to  me,  while  we  stood  look- 
ing at  the  famous  lifeboat  of  Bamsgate,  « She's 
perfect,  sir  I  you'd  only  spoil  her  if  ye  tried  to 
improve  her."  And  the  man's  tone  and  looks  were 
those  of  profound  admiration,  for  he  was  one  of 


her  crew,  and  many  a  time  had  he  rLsked  his  life 
in  her  and  tested  her  capabilities  on  the  fatal 
Goodwin  Scmds. 

The  lifeboat's  good  points  are  numerous,  but 
there  are  three  prominent  qualities  which  make 
her  what  she  is,  and  which  constitute  the  diffeor- 
enoe  that  exists  between  her  and  all  other  boats. 
These  are— the  adf -righting  and  Ulf -emptying, 
principles,  and  inevhmtrgihility.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  lifeboat  is  dbnost  indestructible. '  She  will 
not  remain  with  her  keel  uppermost ;  if  overturned, 
she  rights  herself  immediately.  She  cannot  be 
swamped;  if  filled  to  the  gunwales  with  water,  she 
empties  herself  in  less  than  a  minute.  She  cannot 
be  sunk ;  if  forced  a  fathom  down  by  a  billow,  she 
springs  back  to  the  surface  with  irrepressible 
buoyancy ;  and  the  amount  of  battering  she  will 
undergo  without  being  rendered  unserviceable  is 
almost  past  belief. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  these  rare  qualities  in 
order  and  in  detail. 

The  self-righting  principle  is  given  to  thq  boat 
by  very  simple  moans — namely,  by  two  large  and 
considerably  elevated  air-chambers  in  the  bow  and 
stem,  and  by  a  heavy  iron  keel.  The  two  air- 
chambers  in  bow  and  stern,  being  elevated,  form 
two  pivots,  on  which  the  boat  would,  if  it  oould, 
rest  when  overturned;  but  this  it  cannot  do,  for  it 
rolls  on  tiiese  pivots  over  on  its  side,  and  the 
heavy  iron  keel,  facilitating  the  movement  by  its 
weight,  drags  the  boat  round  altogether.  As  the 
lifebOv'^t  has  considerable  breadth  of  beam,  it  pos^ 
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668ses  great  stability.  Thus  it  ia  doubly  safe, 
because  it  cannot  be  easily  oyertumed,  and,  if 
upset,  it  rights  immediately. 

The  risk  to  the  crow  in  case  of  accident  of  this 
kind  is  very  much  lessened  by  two  appliances — 
lifebelts  and  lifelines.  Each  man  is  required,  by 
the  rules  of  the  society,  to  wear  a  cork  lifebelt, 
which  possesses  a  buoyancy  of  25lbs.,  and  is 
80  fitted  to  the  person  as  not  to  interfere  with  free  ' 
motion.  At  tiie  same  time,  being  nearly  two 
laches  thick,  it  forms  a  species  of  armour  which 
protects  the  wearer  to  some  extent  &om  the  blows 
of  wreck  and  debris  while  struggling  in  the  water. 
This  lifebelt  is  the  invention  of  Captain  Ward, 
E.N.  The  lifelines  are  small  ropes  hung  in 
festoons  round  the  boat,  and  nearly  dipping  into 
the  sea.  The  lifebelts  enable  the  crew  to  float 
and  regain  the  boat  if  thi-own  out  of  her,  and  the 
lifelines  enable  them  to  clamber  on  board  without 
difficulty. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to  the  reader 
that  the  self-righting  principle  is  so  simple  that 
it  might,  in  cases  of  emergency,  be  extemporised 
and  applied  to  any  boat.  So  it  might;  and  it 
cannot  be  too  well  known  that  a  large  empty  cask, 
lashed  in  the  bow  of  any  boat,  and  another  in  the 
stem,  with  a  heavy  weight  fastened  to  the  keel, 
will  convert  it  into  a  self-righting  lifeboat.  In 
truth,  the  principle  was  thus  applied  in  the  year 
1800  (long  before  it  was  publicly  recognised 
and  adopted)  by  the  Eev.  James  Bremner,  of 
Orkney,  who  exhibited  a  self-righting  boat  at 
Leith,  having  two  casks  in  the  head  and  one  in  the 
stem,  with  three  hundredweight  of  iron  attached  to 
the  keel. 

Bremner  was  rewarded  for  his  invention ;  but  it 
was  not  until  half  a  century  later  that  his  plan 
was  brought  into  use,  when  the  loss  of  twenty  out 
of  twenty-four  men  from  a  South  Shields  lifeboat, 
which  was  not  self-righting,  induced  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland  to  offer  a  prize  of  £100  for  the 
best  form  of  self-righting  lifeboat.  An  immense 
number  of  models  were  sent  in,  and  the  prize  was 
gained  by  Mr.  James  Beeching,  a  boat-builder  of 
Great  Yarmouth.  After  several  modifications  and 
improvements,  this  boat  has  resulted  in  the  spleudid 
lifeboat  of  the  Boyal  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here, 
parenthetically,  that  the  inventor  of  the  first  life- 
boat— the  man  who  fought  against  apathy  and 
opposition — who  completed  and  launched  his  ark  of 
mercy  on  the  sea  at  Bamburgh  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  cobble,  and  who.  saved  many  lives  therewith 
the  first  year — was  a  London  coach-builder — 
L^'onel  Lukin  by  name.  Ilenry  Great  head,  of 
South  Shields,  erroneously  got  the  credit  of  this  ! 
invention.  Greathead  was  a  noted  improver  and  \ 
builder  of  lifeboats,  and  was  well  and  deservedly  i 


rewarded  for  his  work;  but  Lukin  was  the  in- 
ventor. 

Many  of  the  old-fashioned  lifeboats  were  neither 
self-righting  nor  self-emptying.  They  were  merely 
possessed  of  great  breadth  of  beam,  which  gave 
stability,  and  had  air-chambers  round  the  sides, 
gave  sufficient  buoyancy ;  but  they  were  more  cr 
less  imperfect,  and  none  of  them  are  now  employed 
by  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  although  a 
few  local  authorities  along  our  shores  still  cliug  to 
them,  and  are  not,  hy  any  means,  to  be  convinced 
of  their  inferiority. 

So  much  for  the  self-righting  principle. 

The  self-emptying  principle  is  scarcely,  if  at  all. 
less  important     As  is  the  case  with  many  of  ou: 
most  useful  inventions,  the  mode  of  applying  this 
one  is  marked  by  extreme  simplicity.    It  is  foundcl 
on  the  well-known  law  that  water  will  find  its  level. 
If  you  half  fill  a  very  buoyant  vessel  with  wator, 
and  place  it  in  the  sea,  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  then  if  you  bore  a  hole  in  th' 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  water  will  rush  out  at  th-- 
hole  until  the  quantity  left  inside  is  exactly  on  a 
level  with  that  outside.    Of  course,  a  great  deal  ot 
water  would  still  remain  in  the  vessel,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  lifeboat,  so  much  would  remain  as  to 
render  it  nearly  unmanageable.     Now,  in  order  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  floor  of  the  lifeboat, 
instead  of  being  a  number  of  planks  nailed  along 
the  bottom — as  in  other  boats — ^is  raised  to  a  kv^- 
with  the  water  outside^  or,  rather  an  inch  or  two 
above  that  level,  and  is  made  water-tight.     Six 
holes  of  6  in.  diameter  are  then  cut  through  this 
floor,  and  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat  also,  and 
short  metal  pipes  are  fitted  therein,  having  valves 
which  open  downward,  or  let  the  water  out,  but 
which  cannot  open  upward,  or  let  the  water  in. 
Hence,  if  a  wave  bursts  over  a  lifeboat  and  fills 
her,  the  water  begins  to  run  out  at  the  pipes,  and  so 
runs  until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  water  outside ; 
but  '^hen  it  has  reached  this  point,   it  has  also 
reached  the  floor  of  the  boat,  so  that  there  is  no 
more  left  to  be  got  rid  of.     Li  short,  the  wholo 
secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  floor  of  the  boat  is  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  reader  that  the  buoyancy  of  tho 
lifeboat  is  owing  to  air-chambers.  Besides  the 
two  large  ones  which  insure  self-righting,  there 
are  several  smaller  chambers  round  the  sides  undor 
the  seats ;  and  part  of  the  space  between  the  floor 
and  the  bottom  of  the  boat  is  filled  with  air,  part 
with  blocks  of  light  wood  or  cork.  Some  boats  have 
cork  round  the  aides ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  and 
it  is  plain  that  where  there  are  so  many  distinct 
and  independent  air-chambers,  scarcely  any  amount 
of  rough  usage  could  break  them  all,  or  render  the 
boat  unable  to  float. 
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Tho  superiority  of  the  self-righting  and  self- 
emptying  lifeboats  over  those  which  are  devoid  of 
these  qualities  is  undeniable.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most  convincing, 
method  of  proving  this,  is  to  cite  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  accident  to  lifeboats. 

On  tibe  4th  of  January,  1857,  the  Point  of  Ayr 
lifeboat,  when  under  sail,  upset  at  a  distance  from 
land.  The  accident  was  seen  from  the  shore,  but 
no  help  could  be  rendered,  and  the  whole  boat's 
crew  (thirteen  in  number)  were  drowned.  Two  or 
three  of  them  were  seen  clinging  to  the  keel  for 
twenty  minutes,  by  which  time  they  became  ex- 
hausted, were  washed  off,  and,  not  having  on  life- 
belts, they  perished.  Now  this  was  a  lifeboat — 
considered  a  good  boat,  too — ^but  not  self-righting. 

Another  case : — In  February,  1858,  the  South- 
wold  lifeboat — a  large  sailing-boat,  and  esteemed 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  but 
not  self-righting— went  out  for  exercise,  and  was 
running  before  a  heavy  surf  with  all  sail  set,  when 
she  suddenly  ran  bn  the  top  of  a  sea,  broached  to 
(that  is,  turned  her  broadside  to  the  waves)^  and 
upset.  The  crew,  in  this  case,  were  near  the  shore ; 
they  had  on  their  cork  belts,  and  so  were  saved ; 
no  thanks  to  the  boat,  however,  for  three  gentle- 
men (amateurs),  who  had  gone  off  in  her  without 
lifebelts,  were  lost. 

These  two  cases,  be  it  observed,  occurred  in  the 
day-time.  Here  is  another  case  of  a  boat,  in  much 
worse  circumstances,  with  very  different  result : — 

One  dark  stormy  night,  in  October,  1858,  the 
small  lifeboat  at  Dungeness  put  off,  through  a 
heavy  sea,  to  a  wreck  three  miles  from  shore. 
Eight  stout  men  of  the  Coast-guard  composed  her 
crew.  She  was  a  self-righting,  self-emptying  boat, 
belonging  to  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 
The  wreck  was  reached  soon  after  midnight,  and 
found  to  have  been  deserted  by  her  crew.  The 
bout,  therefore,  returned  towards  the  shore.  There 
is  great  danger  in  running  before  a  gale — greater 
than  in  rowing  against  it.  For  the  first  half- 
mile  the  boat  went  well  enough  before  a  heavy, 
broken  sea,  but,  on  crossing  a  deeper  channel  be- 
tween two  shoals,  she  was  caught  up  and  struck  by 
three  heavy  seas  in  succession,  which  followed  so 
quickly  one  on  the  other,  that  the  boat  could  not 
recover  herself.  The  coxswain  lost  all  command  of 
the  rudder,  and  she  was  carried  away  before  a  sea, 
broached  to,  and  upset,  throwing  her  crew  out  of 
hor. 

Immediately,  she  righted  herself,  cleared  herself 
of  water,  and  the  anchor  having  fallen  out  when 
she  was  overturned,  she  was  brought  up  by  it. 
The  crew,  meanwhile,  having  on  lifebelts,  floated, 
and  were  enabled  to  regain  the  boat — got  into  it  by 
means  of  the  festooned  lifelines,  cut  the  cable, 
and  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  instances  in  order 


to  prove  the  advantages  of  self-emptying.  Every- 
one who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  sea  and 
boats  must  be  aware  that  in  every  case  of  putting  off 
in  a  gale  a  lifeboat  ships  a  great  deal  of  water. 
In  many  cases  she  fills  more  than  once.  Some- 
times she  is  overwhelmed  with'  tons  of  water  by 
every  sea.  A  boat  full  of  water  cannot  advance, 
therefore  baling  is  necessary;  but  baling  is  slow 
work,  and  exhausting.  Besides,  after  baling  a  boat 
out  it  may  happen  to  get  filled  again  and  again — 
in  which  circumstances  it  would  become  of  little  or 
no  avail  in  the  great  work  of  saving  life ;  so  that 
self-emptying  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  effective 
action  of  a  lifeboat. 

What  more  could  or  need  be  said  to  prove  the 
strength  and  perfection  of  our  lifeboat  ? 

Its  value  to  the  nation  may  be  briefly  but  clearly 
proved  by  the  statement  of  one  or  two  significant 
facts.  Besides  saving  several  hundreds  of  lives 
annually  (a  fact,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
fully  estimated),  our  lifeboat  saves  property  to  a 
very  large  extent.  It  saves  ships  and  their 
cargoes,  every  year,  observe,  in  circumstances 
when  they  would  otherwise  have  been  lost — ^lost  to 
the  nation.  Last  year  twenty-eight  vessels  were 
thus  saved  by  lifeboats ;  the  year  before  seventeen 
were  saved;  the  year  before  that  fifteen;  the 
year  before  that  twenty-one ;  and  so  on,  as  steadily 
and  regularly  as  the  year  comes  round  and  the 
tempests  blow. 

Let  us  consider  the  value  of  ships  that  have 
been  wrecked.  Last  year  a  ship  named  the 
Golden  Age  was  lost,  valued  at  £200,000.  If  that 
single  ship  had  been  amongst  the  twenty-eight 
saved  by  lifeboats  this  year  (and  it  might  have 
been),  the  sum  thus  saved  to  the  nation  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  buy  up  all  the  lifeboats  in 
the  kingdom  more  than  twice  over  I  But  that  ship 
was  not  saved.  It  was  lost.  So  was  the  Ontario, 
of  Liverpool,  wrecked  in  October,  1864,  and  valued 
at  £100,000.  Also  the  Assage,  wrecked  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  valued  at  £200,000.  Why,  it 
would  be  wise  policy  to  maintain  our  present  life- 
boat fleet  of  151  boats  on  the  mere  cTiance  of  saving 
such  ships  as  these,  even  though  they  saved  no 
lives  at  aU,  Not  long  ago  the  Cahore  lifeboat 
saved  a  Spanish  ship  which  had  been  deserted  by 
her  crew,  in  circumstances  in  which  none  but  a 
lifeboat  could  have  saved  her,  and  returned  her  to 
the  Spanish  owners.  She  was  valued  at  £20,000. 
This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  rather  a  handsome 
sum  to  be  presented,*' literally,  as  a  free  gift  to 
Spain  by  the  Eoyal  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion. 

A\Tiat  the  value  of  the  ships  actually  saved  was  I 
know  not ;  but  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate  their 
united  value — saved  not  merely  to  owners,  but  to 
the  nation — must  have  been  much  more  than  the 
annual  cost  of  the  Lifeboat  Institution. 
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This  institixtioii  is  supported  almost  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions.  As  there  is  not  one  indi- 
Tidual  in  the  oountry  who  may  not  one  day  owe 
his  or  her  life  to  a  lifeboat,  or  who  may  not  have 
dear  ones  on  the  sea  whose  lives  may  depend, 
under  Gk>d,  on  oui^  lifeboats  and  the  exertions  of 
our  coast  heroes,  so  the  Lifeboat  Institution  has 
a  powerful  daim  on  the  sympathy,  the  prayers, 
and  the  purse,  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 


United  Kingdom ;  and  I  sinoerely  hope  that  the 
opportxmity  now  a£forded  to  the  readers  of  The 
QxnvsB  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  this  noble 
institution,  by  establishing  *'Ihb  QxnVER  Life- 
boat," will  not  be  iQst. 

[***  We  tnut  that  everp  one  of  our  readen  reetiMd  a  »pf  of  Ou 
CO  keting  biU  for  *'  The  Quiver  UfihoaX;*  mkiek  we  imed  vUh  <iv 
last  nurrihtr.  We  think  it  weU,  hovetter^  to  r^eai  that^  if  exj  m 
ha*  failed  to  receive  it,  we  »hnU  be  happf  to  fonoard  a  eopy  0/  i'l 
bill  on  receipt  of  a  ttamped  envelope] 


BETWEEN   THE  CLIFFS. 


ETWEEN  the  cliffs— the  cold,  grey  cHflGB— 
The  sunlight  streams. 
In  golden  gleams. 
Up  on  the  heights  the  trees  are  waving, 
Down  in  the  brook  the  flowers  are  laving; 
And  a  maiden  fair, 
With  fern-wreathed  hair. 
Is  singing  on  a  boulder  there. 

Gaily  she  sings. 

Till  the  ravine  rings : 
Sings  full  proudly  of  love's  delights, 
Caring  not  for  the  winter's  blights — 
Hopeful  as  the  sunny  gleam, 
Joyous  as  the  dancing  stream ; 

And  stately  and  grand, 

On  either  hand. 
Like  sentinels-grey,  the  colds  difb  stand. 

Between  the  difBa— the  cold,  grey  diffa— 

The  moonlight  streams. 

In  saddened  gleams. 
Up  on  the  heights  the  trees  are  dying, 
Through  their  sere  leaves  the  breeze  is  sighing ; 

While  a  maiden  fair. 

With  wind-tossed  hair. 
Is  laughing  on  a  boulder  there ; 


And  her  tender  hands 

Wreathe  flowery  bands ; 
But  oh  I  how  wild  are  ^ose  dark'ning  eyes! 
And  like  a  curse  to  the  lonelv  skies     * 
Ascends  that  laugh ;  and  at  umes  a  wail 
Of  agony  bursts  down  the  stony  vale; 

While  the  moonlight  gleam, 

On  the  sobbing  stream, 
Glides  like  the  ghost  of  a  ghastly  dream. 

Between  the  diflG*— the  cold,  grey  diffe— 

Through  the  stunted  fiis 

The  wild  wind  whirs ; 
Down  the  ravine  the  torrent  dashes. 
Across  the  rocks  the  lightning  flashes ; 

And  in  its  glare. 

Look — ^look  who  dare, 
A  cold,  still  form  is  lying  there. 

Dead  and  alone, 

By  the  trysting-stone : 
Cold  and  dead,  as  the  dastard  heart 
Of  him  who  left  her  alone  with  the  smart 
Of  a  mocking  world ;  cold  and  dead, 
As  the  withered  wreath  around  her  head ! 

And  the  river,  fleet. 

Bathes  her  weary  feet ; 
•    And  the  lightning's  flash  is  her  windier 
sheet.  F.  J.  F. 


CHRISTIAN    UNITY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  **  SELF-MADE  MEN." 


)  EEYIOUS  to  the  apostacy  of  which 
Satan  was  the  leader,  the  moral 
universe  was  characterised  by  the 
strictest  unity.    The  various  orders 
of  spiritual  beings  were  bound  by 
the  filial  He  of  a£fection  to  one  Parent, 
and  were  subject  to    one  governing 
Head.    The  throne  of  God  was  the  great 
centre,  from  which  they  hastened  to  exe- 
cute their  several   commissions,  mid  to 
which  they  again  sped  with  their  respeclay    offer- 


ings. The  immediate  effect  of  sin  was  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  unity.  But  the  avowed  design  of  the 
Gospel  is  the  re-establishment  of  union  in  our 
department  of  the  moral  creation.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  one,  even  as  the  himian  race  is  one; 
and  the  days  roll  rapidly  on  when  the  grand  text 
shall  be  repeated  throughout  all  lands — ''There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  freo, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  bp^ 
aU  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  Were  practical  eSs-^* 
given  to  Christianity,    it  Wi^Hz-^fipparadiBe  th« 


**  Dead  and  alone, 
By  tho  trysting-Btone."— /).  152. 
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world.  Listen  to  the  angolio  Bong — **  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men."  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  may  in- 
dulge in  fierce  contentions,  but  Christianity 
breathes  tiniversal  benevolence — "  Grace  be  with 
all  them  that  love  our  Lord  JesoB  Chrifit  in 
sincerity." 

AU  true  believers  are  distingnished  by  identity 
of  spiritual  life.  Man  is  capable  of  three  kinds  of 
life  —  spiritual,  natural,  and  intellectual.  The 
second  and  the  third  are  common  to  all ;  the  first 
is  peculiar  to  Ghristians.  "  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly."  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth in  me  shall  never  die."  "  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ:  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me.**  Now,  in  this  highest  species 
of  life,  there  is  absolute,  indivisible,  and  indisput- 
able unity.  Li  the  countless  arms  and  twigs  of  a 
large  and  umbrageous  tree,  or  in  the  various 
members  of  the  human  body,  there  is  but  a  single 
vital  principle  at  work — ^but  one  living  current 
flowing  and  retaining  in  a  beautiful  and  complex 
system  of  ducts  and  channels.  Hence  it  is  said, 
with  instructive  and  designed  significancy,  "  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  "  Ye  are  the  body 
of  Christ."  Thus  believers  are  animated,  not 
merely  by  the  same  hiTid  of  life,  but  by  the  same 
life.  They  furnish  an  example^  not  of  resemblance 
only,  but  of 'identity.  This  life  will  outlive  death, 
and  remain  incorruptible  axnid  the  corruptions  of 
the  grave.  An  efninent  painter  onoe  said,  when 
bringing  all  the  skill  of  his  art  to  bear  upon  a 
picture,  **  I  paint  for  posterity."  Christians  can 
adopt  this  higher  tone — "  We  live  for  eternity." 

All  true  believers  resemble  each  x)ther  in  moral 
character.  The  manifestations  of  the  Divine  life  are 
as  umfonn  as  those  from  which  we  infer  natural  or 
intellectual  life.  Henoe  we  condude  that  all  who 
have  the  life  of  God  must  resemble  each  other  in 
moral  principles.  They  are,  in  common,  purified 
from  the  "lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life."  By  the  Spirit  they  are  **  all 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption"  with  the  same 
seal;  and  the  impression  which  it  leaves  is  the 
*•  imago  of  God."  As  "fellow-citizens,"  they  aro 
children  of  the  same  soil,  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
comprehended  in  the  same  institutions,  speak  the 
same  language,  and  love  the  same  objects.  Without 
exception,  the  same  principles  are  seated  in  their 
hearts,  the  same  views  regulate  and  control  their 
lives,  and  the  same  vii'tues  and  graces  adorn  their 
characters.  Li  each  section  of  the  visibly  Church, 
and  in  each  of  the  varied  races  of  thehu^j  faDii^y* 
it  will  be  found  that  all  believers,  when  m]^*^^ 
with  each  other,  are  pervaded  hj  one  ci^^   ^^ ^  ^oral 


principles,  marked  by  one  character,  and  illustrate 
the  most  perfect  unity. 

There  is  far  more  of  Christian  unity  among  those 
who  hold  th&  principles  of  the  Keformation  than  there 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy;  and 
were  all  the  prejudices  and  misleading  partialitks 
which  arise  out  of  the  state  of  the  conscience  and 
of  the  heart,  removed,  a  very  near  approximation 
would  be  made  to  agreement  in  doctrinal  belief. 
As  it  is,  we  are  all  one  about  the  great  funda- 
mentals. If  you  ask  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
the  way  to  God  and  heaven,  all  will  at  once 
answer,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved." 

The  greatest  impediments  to  Christian  Tinity  arif-* 
out  of  sheer  misunderstanding.  That  man  was  a 
philosopher  who  prefaced  every  debate  with— 
*  *  Gentlemen,  define  your  terms."  D  uring  the  Penin- 
sular war,  an  officer  of  artillery  had  just  served  a 
gun  with  admirable  precision  against  a  body  of  nvei 
in  a  wood  to  his  left.  The  duke  rode  up,  ani 
after  turning  his  glass  for  a  moment  in  tke  direc- 
tion of  the  shot,  said,  in  his  own  cool  way,  "  ^'ell 
aimed,  captain,  but  nothing  more;  they  are  oiir 
own  89th !  "  That  was  a  sad  mistake.  But  alas . 
too  often,  on  purpose,  have  the  armies  of  Jesi;? 
turned  the  great  guns  of  the  Church,  which  mig^' 
have  battered  down  citadels  of  Satan,  again? r 
Christian  brethren.  On  the  field  of  battle  the 
English,  Irish,  and  the  Scottish  branches  of  th.' 
army  concentrate  all  their  energies  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  throne  under  whose  shadow  tliey  are 
happy,  and  fight  for  that  flag  which  has  waTed  fo- 
a  thousand  years  over  the  field  of  victory.  Whr 
should  it  not  be  so  among  Christians  P  ThB  force > 
of  darkness  are  marshalling  —  why  should  n  :* 
the  armies  of  light  converge  ?  "  How  long  shaU 
Ephraim  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  vex  Bphraim  ?  '* 

All  true  believers  are  one  in  spiritual  privile^?. 
In  many  respects  Christians  differ  from  each  othtr. 
One  rolls  along  in  a  chariot  of  ease,  and  anoth^ 
treads  with  naked  feet  the  world's  highway.  The 
saints  are  also  of  every  variety  of  the  human  rae. 
and  of  every  complexion.  There  is  the  vrhit^ 
European,  the  Red  Man  of  the  West,  the  sal^' ■ 
aborigines  of  Africa,  and  the  delicate  Asiatic.  Tot 
these  differences  are  utterly  lost  sight  of,  when  wc- 
reflect  on  the  things  in  which  they  agree.  Th-v 
are  all  equally  subjects  of  Divine  grace.  Thoy 
all  agree  in  loving  the  one  glorious  Saviour — ar* 
aU  alike  free  to  the  sain©  Cross,  and  welcome  to 
the  same  throne  of  grace.  They  are  all  washoi 
in  the  same  fountain — sanctified  by  tho  sani' 
Spirit,  and  heirs  of  the  same  eternal  glory.  Ai.r 
apparent  clitTerences  which  exist  are  only  as  \oiiz 
lived  as  the  journey  on  which  they  are :  difference:- 
of  all  kinds  will  end  when  they  reach  the  sani-j 
heaven. 

All  true  believers  shall  dwell  together  for  ever 
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with  Christ.  Grace  gathers  the  people  of  God 
into  one  Church  below,  and  glory  gathers  them 
to  one  bright  home  above.  Luther  and  Calvin, 
Whitfield  and  Wesley,  have  long  since  celebrated 
the  funeral  of  their  differences.    Let  their  followers 


learn  to  be  charitable,  and  while  holding  firmly  their 
own  principles,  pause,  before  rashly  condemning  a 
fellow-Christian,  because  the  husbandry  of  his  soul 
displays  results  which  the  culture  of  their  souls  has 
not  reared  or  ripened. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


TRUST. 

IJARAH  was  nine  years  old.  Her  father 
had  a  shop  with  a  great  many  tools  in 
it,  and  Sarah  loved  to  play  with  them, 
and  spent  many  hours  using  them, 
making  little  boxes  and  toys.  She 
could  plane  a  board  very  nicely,  and  drive  nails  and 
use  a  hammer  and  chisel  like  a  little  carpenter. 

One  day  she  went  to  the  shop  to  make  a  wagon 
for  her  doll.  She  found  a  little  board  she  wanted, 
and  asked  her  father  if  she  might  have  it.  So  she 
planed  it  very  smooth,  and  sawed  it  into  small 
pieces  of  such  shapes  as  she  wanted,  and  made  a 
neat  little  body  for  her  wagon. 

Then  she  went  to  her  father  and  asked  him  what 
sort  of  wheels  she  had  better  have.  He  told  her  to 
go  to  a  barrel  up-stairs,  and  get  a  round  stick 
of  mahogany,  and  saw  off  some  thin  pieces,  which 
would  make  pretty  red  wheels. 

There  was  a  yellow  earthen  dish  of  something 
which  looked  like  water  near  her,  and  she  asked 
her  father  what  it  was.  ''  Taste  it,  and  see,"  he 
replied.  Sarah  looked  at  it.  She  knew  her  father 
had  on  a  shelf  over  the  door  bottles  of  aqua  fortis, 
oil  of  vitrei,  and  other  bitter  burning  poisons,  and 
some  of  them  looked  like  water. 

**  I  would  rather  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is 
first,"  she  said,  after  a  little  while* 

*  *  Oh,  just  taste  it, "  he  said  again.  *  *  Dip  the  end  of 
your  finger  in,  and  touch  it  to  your  tongue."  Sarah 
hesitated,  for  she  was  afraid  it  was  something  bad. 

Sarah  waited  a  minute,  and  then  said,  ''  Please 
tell  me  what  it  is,  father.*' 

**  It  is  pure  fresh  water,"  he  said. 

When  she  had  finished  her  wagon,  she  showed  it 
to  her  father.  He  praised  it  as  being  pretty  and 
well  made,  and  then  said,  "  Why  didn't  you  taste 
that  water,  my  little  girl  ?  " 

**  Because  I  was  afraid  it  was  something  bad," 
she  said,  hesitating  a  little. 

**But  my  daughter  forgot  one  thing.  Do  you 
think  your  father  would  wish  your  hand  and  mouth 
to  be  smarting  and  burning  with  the  skin  eaten  off 
by  some  of  those  strong  poisons  on  the  shelf?  " 

"  I  know  you  would  not,  father,"  she  said ;  and 
then  she  burst  into  tears. 

**  There,  my  little  girl,"  he  said,  **  I  do  not  want 
to  make  you  unhappy.  You  may  safely  trust  in 
your  father ;  and  if  you  believe  1  would  not  direct 


you  to  do  anything  that  would  harm  you,  much 
more  may  you  trust  your  heavenly  Father.  When 
God  tells  you  what  to  do,  take  him  at  his  word.  It 
will  be  for  your  good,  and  you  will  be  happy  in 
doing  it.  Now  go  and  show  your  little  wagon 
to  mother  and  the  rest." 


I 


THE   BLIND   WHISTLING   BOY. 

A  RHYME  FOB  TOUNa  RBADERS. 

EAR  the  shrill  but  plaintive  notes, 
Rising  o*er  the  hubbub  loud, 
Like  the  snatch  of  song  that  floats. 
On  windy  day,  from  lark  in  cloud. 

*Tis  a  poor  blind  whistling  boy, 

Piping  through  the  busy  street, 
Where  the  laughter  of  the  joy 

Of  happier  children  passeth  fleets 

And  his  sister,  tired  and  worn, 

Leads  him  slowly,  slowly  on ; 
She,  poor  child,  looks  mere  forlorn 

Than  her  blind  brother,  "  Whistling  John." 

Not  unhappy,  though  he's  blind. 

Is  the  boy  with  shrill  tin  pipe ; 
For  the  world  is  not  unkind — 

Kind  people  give,  though  misers  gripe. 

He  has  never  seen  the  light, 

So  he  knows  not  what  it  is, 
And  repines  not  at  the  night 

Shrouding  those  filmed  eyes  of  his. 

Amd  he  knows  that  Qt>d  will  guard, 
Guide  him  through  the  night  of  life ; 

And  beneath  such  watch  and  ward, 
He's  safe  through  trouble,  toil,  and  strife. 

ft. 

ANSWER  TO  SCUIPTURAL  ACROSTIC— No.  1. 
"  Hiram."— 2  Sam.  r.  11. 

1.  H  azerotb Numb.  zi.  35. 

2.  I  shhosholh 2  Sam.  ii.  8. 

3.  Rhe^atim Acts  xxyiii.  13. 

4.  A  saiah 2  Chron.  xxxir.  20. 

5.  Si  nasoQ   Acta  xxi.  10^,.  . 
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THE    FAMILY    HONOUE. 

BY  MRS.  0.  L.  BALFOUR,  AUTHOR  OF  *'THB  WOMEN  OF  SCRIPTURE,"  ETC  5T0. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

REBEILIOV. 
'*  An  Initinet  fin«  of  holy  troth 
Divelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth, 

Though  panlon  dimmed  it*  dearneaa.*' 

i  AEIAN  HOPE,  standing  in  the  pas- 
sage, looked  at  her  strange  visitor, 
and  said,  involuntarily — 

"  My  father  is  jost  now  reading  a 
letter  that  has  been  delivered  only  a 
few  minutes  back.  I  must  trouble  you  to  wait  until 
I  find  whether*'  (she  hesitated)—*' whether  Mr.  Hope 
decides  that  he  is  willing  and  able  to  see  any  one." 

"He  may  determine  to  write,"  interposed  Norry, 
planting  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  as  if  to 
prevent  the  man,  whom  he  continued  to  regard  as  an 
intruder,  from  proceeding  a  step  further  into  the  dwell- 
ing. But  just  as  Marian  was  about  to  interpose  with 
some  gentle  word  of  apology,  a  beU  from  an  up-stairs 
room  rang,  and  Mysie^  not  nnwilUng  to  leave  the 
passage,  ran  up,  and  found  Mr.  Hope  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  who  inquired,  rather  tremulously — 

*'  What  is  the  matter  7  why  do  you  all  stay  in  the 
passage,  child  ?  Is  Norry  there  ?  Tell  Marian  I  want 
her." 

"A  man—a  rather  queer-looking  man,  sir,  wants 
you.  He  has  come  with  Norry,  and  I  think  they  have 
been  quarreUkg." 

"  Ask  if  his  name  is  Burke.    If  so,  I'll  see  him." 

"  Not  alone,  papa  Hope,  not  alone ! " 

"Why  not,  child P" 

"  Because— because  he  looks  shabby— and  bad,  sir.'' 

"Nonsense I"  said  Mr.  Hope,  with  a  fidnt  smile. 
"  Don't  allow  yourself  to  speak  so  at  a  glance  of  any 
one.  Shabby  I  that's  my  case,  Mysie.  Looks  bad! 
who  would  not  on  such  a  night  as  tUs  is  ?  *' 

His  mild  remonstrance  sent  Mysie  back  reassured, 
and  she  descended  the  stairs  to  find  that  Marian  had 
ushered  their  strange  guest  into  the  parlour.  Norry, 
like  a  jealous  watch-dog,  following  and  glaring  at  him. 

She  made  the  inquiry — 

"  Pray  is  your  name  Burke  P"  and,  being  answered  in 
the  afi&nnative,  said  to  Marian, "  Your  papa^  dear,  says 
he  is  to  go  up,  he  will  see  the— the  gentleman." .  • 

"  To  be  sure  he  will ;  and  ye're  a  bonny  lassie." 

"  The  young  lady  is  my  sister,"  growled  Norry. 

"  Indeed,  now,  is  she  P  I'd  never  have  thought  it ; 
though  maybe,  if  ye*re  twins,  as  I'm  pretty  certain^ 
why  one's,  perhaps,  got  all  the  sweet,  and  t'other  all 
the  bitter  in  the  way  of  temper,  eh  ?  " 
'  "  I'll  just  speak  to  my  father  a  moment,"  interposed 
Marian,  "  and  then  I'll  return,  sir,  and  conduct  you  to 
him.    And  Norry,  dear,  I  want  a  word  with  you." 

She  looked  deprecatingly  at  the  boy,  and  beckoning 
him  just  outside  the  door,  which  he  held  ajar,  she 
whispered — 


"  Don't  be  so  hasty.  He  does  not  mean  to  be  uneiTii;' 

"  He  »hall  not  be  uncivil.  It's  no  matter  what  he 
means.  You're  too  gentle,  Marian.  A  low^,  sneaking 
fellow " 

"Hush!" 

She  hastened  up-sturs,  and  the  boy,  who  had  so  hcli 
the  door  that  he  oould  see  within  the  room,  returned 
to  the  parlour,  and  gave  his  sister  a  dismiww]  with  the 
words,  "  Marian  will  want  you." 

A  curious  spectacle  the  two  presented  as  they  stoc>i 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  single  candle,  opposite  eac^  other 
in  the  little  parlour.  The  youth,  with  flashing  eyes  aci 
defiant  looks ;  the  old  man  bent  forward,  his  grizzlei 
hair  hiding  his  low  forehead,  his  eyes  nearly  dosed,  hi3 
dry  lips  twisted  on  one  side  of  his  face.  A  settled  con- 
viction entered  the  boy's  mind,  that  this  man's  coming 
boded  no  good;  that  whatever  he  knew  or  purposed,  in 
reference  to  hhnself  and  his  sister,  would  be  in  fraud, 
not  friendliness.  Youth  rashly  leaps  at  conclusions,  and 
they  are  often  both  wrong  and  dangerous.  Norry  h&d 
his  full  share  of  the  rashness  of  his  age ;  but  in  this 
instance  no  fteolty  of  observation  could  oonduot  to  & 
more  rational  and  just  conclusion  than  the  boy's  in- 
stinctive dislike  did. 

A  very  short  interval  elapsed  before  Marian  returned 
to  oonduot  the  stranger  to  Mr.  Hope.  Nony  foUowei 
him  up-stairs,  and  on  entering  the  room  where, 
lying  on  an  old  sofa  beside  a  little  fire,  was  Mr.  Hope,  1 
before  Burke  had  finished  the  series  of  cringes  whici 
were  meant  for  ingratiating  bows,  the  youth  stepped 
forward  to  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  said,  eagerly  ye: 
respectfully— 

"  One  moment,  dear  sir ;  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  an 
instant  first  This  man  will  tell  you  that  I  hare  been 
rude  and  abrupt  to  him." 

"  Ou,  naetiiing  is  farther  from  my  thoughts,  my  dear 
young  friend,"  interrupted  Burke. 

"  But  it's  true,  sir ;  I  have.  Let  me  speak.  I've  beec 
inquiring  tor  employment,  and  for  these  three  days  this 
Mr. — is  it  Mr.  Burke  P— has  been  dogging  and  w&tchiag 
me,  and  wanted  me  to  meet  him  for  some  situation  he 
knew  ofl  Why  did  he  not  say  to  me  that  he  wanted  to 
see  you  about  something  that  concerns  my  sister  and 
meP  I  thought  his  ways  underhanded— and  you've 
always,  sir,  taught  me  to  hate  any  double-dealing— so 
I've  been  rough— I  own  it;  and  yet  I  do  hope  youll 
allow  me  to  stay  here.  I  apologise  to  you,  sir,  for  mv 
haste." 

"  Haste,  Norry  I— ill-temper,'  an  ungovernable  temper," 
sighed  Mr.  Hope. 

"  And  I  crave  to  see  you  alone,"  said  the  dry  voice  ef 
Burke,  subdued  till  it  was  a  great  contrast  to  ths 
impetuous  pleading  of  the  youth. 

"  Go,  my  boy  I    Go,  I  bid  I "  said  Mr.  Hope. 

The  lad,  with  a  swelling  heart  that  nearly  choked 
him,  withdrew. 
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"Yoa  Bave  a  troublesome  oostomer,  I  see,  in  that 
younker,*'  said  BurkOi  as  the  door  oLoBed  behind  the 
lad. 

"  An  honesty  braye,  truthful  fellow  as  erer  liyed.  Hjs 
faults  are  all  on  the  surfaoe." 

"  And  they  show  pretty  plainly." 

''  Pardon  me,**  continued  Mr.  Hope,  not  noti<nng  the 
interruption ;  "  I  understood  from  this/'  touching  the 
note  in  his  hand,  **  you  came  to  speak  about  a  oontinu- 
anoe  of  the  sum  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Montreal,  has  hitherto 
transmitted  to  me  ?  " 

Burke  assented. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  made  aoquainted  more  fully 
with  the  sources  firom  whence  this  sum  is  deriyed ;  and 
as  I  haye,  so  fkr,  trained  these  young  people  as  well,  I 
may  say,  fiur  better,  than  the  trifling  stipend  compensated, 
I  wish  to  know  what  plans  for  the  future  can  be  entered 
on.  They  now  both  require  to  be  placed  so  that  they 
may  learn  to  proyide  for  themselyes." 

«  Earn  their  own  liying  F  Exactly,  Mr.  Hope.  The 
funda  remaining  are  yery  low,  yery  low  indeed.  I'm  not 
in  possession  of  parteeculars.  IWe  no  interest  in  the 
matter — none^  only  friendship;  and  Vm  instructed 
to  offer  to  H^prentioe  the  lad  in  the  merchant 
seryioe." 

"The  sea?  That's  not^  I  think,  in  Norry's  way," 
said  Mr.  Hope,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Ou,  on  board  a  good  ship  he'd  do  well.  He  might 
find  his  fiery  temper  of  use  there ;  or,  maybe,  the  smell 
of  salt  water  would  quench  it." 

"  Sir,  if  you  haye  nothing  better  to  propose  for  the 
youth  than  what  you  name,  poor  as  I  am,  on  his  behalf 
I  decline  it." 

*' Better?  Ou,  it  is  good  enough  for  his  betters,  I 
fancy." 

'Tye  not  a  word  to  say  against  it,  if  his  training, 
studies,  and  inclinationi  lay  in  that  way.  I  honour  the 
braye  men " 

'' Inclinations  I "  interrupted  Burke.  "Haye  ye 
learned  him  to  follow  his  inclinations  ?** 

Mr.  Hope  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and,  looking 
intently  in  his  yisitor's  face,  said— 

"  I'ye  tnuned  him  to  follow  duty  rather  than  inclina- 
tion. When  I  used  the  latter  word,  I  meant  it  in  the 
sepse  of  qualifications ;  there  are  some  things  he  is  fit 
for,  and  would  do  well  at." 

''I'm  not  instructed  to  help  him,  except  to  a  sea- 
faring life;  but  let  that  rest  awhile.  Now,  the  lassie, 
Mr.  Hope?" 

*•  Well,  sir,  what  is  proposed  for  Mysie  ?  " 

"I  see  ye'ye  made  her  useftil.  I  noticed  that  she 
answered  the  door;  she*s  a  bit  serving-lassie  like  to 
you." 

''Sir,  Mr.  Burke,  circumstances,  sickness — in  plain 
truth,  hungry  mouths,  and  a  small  income  —  haye 
compelled  my  daughter  to  dispense  with  a  servant. 
Mysie  has  taken  a  share  with  my  own  child  in  the 
domestic  work,  but  she  is  no  more  a  servant  in  this 
house  than  Miss  Hope  is." 

A  fiudi  mounted  to  the  pale  cheek,  and  a  flickering 
light  quivered  in  the  pensive  eyes  of  Mr.  Hope  as  he 
spoke.    The  arrow  of  poverty  rankled  in  his  wounded 


spirit  all  the  more  when,  in  a  measured  tone,  the  husky 
voice  near  him  said — 

"I  make  no  question  ye'ye  done  your  best— your 
yery  best— and  if  ye  made  the  lassie  serve,  why  I'm  no' 
saying  ye  were  wrong.  But  ye're— pardon  me— 4ike 
myself,  not  so  young  as  ye  have  been,  and  not  so  able ; 
and  I  preshoome  ye're  not  prepared  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  rejecting  what  is  offered  for  these  children. 
As  to  the  boy,  we'll  wait  a  wee,  as  I  said,  before  4ed(ting; 
but  the  lassie—the  young  leddy,  as  the  lad  called  her— 
can  be  helped  to  some  sohuling  to  fit  her  to  be  a 
teacher.  I'm  instructed  to  say  that  she  must  go  to  some 
school  to  be— what  ii  it  they  call  it? — ^half  boarder,  or 
articled  pupil,  something  to  fit  her  for  qovemessing, 
Mr.  Hope.  I  hope  that  '11  meet  your  idees  of  what  is 
fitting." 

This  proposal  certainly  opened  an  agreeable  prospect. 
Mr.  Hope  had,  for  some  time,  fretted  oyer  the  interrup- 
tions in  Myrie's  studies,  necessitated  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  household.  To  see  her  released  from  domestic 
drudgery,  and  placed  where  she  could  give  all  her  time 
to  obtain  improvement,  had  been  long  his  wish.  When 
he  taught  at  Miss  Webb's,  he  had  endeavoured  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  that  lady  to  receive  Mysie.  But 
there  was  then  no  vacancy  for  a  governess  pupil,  and, 
moreoyer,  every  fraction  that  was  earned  was  needed  at 
home.  Marian,  it  ii  true,  had,  by  occasional  teaching, 
kept  up  the  accomplishments  that  her  mother,  a 
highly  educated  woman,  had  from  her  child's  infancy 
carefully  trained;  and  if  Marian  could  obtain  some 
nioming  teaching,  a  strong  eflicient  servant  girl  might 
come  into  the  dwelling.  Any  proposal,  therefore,  to 
the  benefit  of  Mysie  would  not  only  be  a  boon  to  the  child, 
but  a  relief  to  an  oyerburdened  household.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  if  Marian  was  occupied  some  hours 
eyery  day,  Mysie  must  become  more  and  more  a  house- 
hold drudge  without  the  help,  supervision,  and  instruc- 
tion that  now  was  bestowed  upon  her. 

These  thoughts  passed,  in  a  few  moments,  through 
Mr.  Hope's  mind,  and  he  replied — 

"  Of  course,  you  would  not  prevent  my  daughter  and 
myself  having  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  school,  and 
continuing  to  superintend  the  child  we  have  now  had 
for  nearly  ten  years  under  our  care." 

"Certainly,  certainly;  I've  nothing  to  do  but  to 
counsel  economy — strict  economy— and  a  schule  some 
way  off." 

"Economy?  That  must  mean  a  sum  greater  than 
has  ever  yet  been  paid,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  No  school 
will  receive  Mysie,  poor  child,  on  such  a  stipend." 

"Ou— ah — but  ye  see  there's  this  to  be  said :  a  sum 
down  is  what  many  schule-keepers  need,  and  with  a 
sonsy  lassie  that's  got  her  hands  and  wits  about  her — 
and  that  every  month  11  make  more  useM— we  might 
drive  a  bargain,  Mr.  Hope." 

*'  I'm  not  skilful,  sir,  at  what  you  call  a  bargsdn." 

^'Then  111  help  ye^  Mr.  Hope ;  ye'll  just  leave  that 
between  this  and  next  week,  and  I  and  the  Hmet  news- 
paper will  manage  it." 

"Giving  my  daughter,  as  I  said,  the  right  of  selec- 
tion. Indeed,  I  can  go  no  ftirther  in  this  matter  without 
consulting  her." 
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**  Excuse  me,  l*ve  opened  the  matter  to  ye,  Mr. 
Hope.  I'll  leave  ye  to  think  it  over,  and  call  again  in 
a  day  or  two.  Let's  see,  this  is  Friday,  Til  call  on 
^londay  night,  by  then  I'll  have  the  names  of  some 
schools,  'and  of  some  captains  in  the  merchant  serrice. 
^^aething  like  the  sea  for  a  lad  like  that,  >Ir.  Hope." 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  Marian  entered,  a  cup  of  tea 
in  her  hand,  looking  anxiously  at  her  father,  who, 
iu  truth,  was  by  this  time— what  with  the  combina- 
tion of  pain,  exertion,  and  excitement — very  much 
exhausted. 

Burke  rose  from  his  seat,  saA-ing,  "  Te  can  think  it 
over,  and  talk  with  your  excellent  daughter  of  the 
matter.  I'll  call,  as  I  said,  on  Monday.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Hope." 

His  shambling,  sidling  gait,  which  the  carrying  of  a 
load  for  many  years  may  have  caused,  gave  to  hia  form, 
as  he  went  down-stairs,  the  same  twisted,  sinister  look 
that  his  face  had ;  and  Norry,  who»  calUng  back  his  slater 
authoritatively,  strode  into  the  passage  to  open  the  door, 
felt  angry  with  himself  that  a  momentary  compunction 
at  his  former  rudeness  had  just  begun  to  influence  him. 
He  opened  the  door  in  silence,  but  the  old  man  had  his 
coat  to  take  from  a  peg  in  the  passage ;  and  aa  he  shook 
it  out  and  slowly  put  it  on,  he  muttered,  as  if  talking  to 
himself,  but  quite  distinctly — 

''Aye,  aye ;  nothing  like  the  sea  for  lads  with  a  will. 
The  sea's  the  thing  for  a  temper;  nothing  like  the  sea. 
Oh,  ye're  there  are  ye?"  he  added,  suddenly,  as  if  for 
the  first  time  noticing  Norry  holding  the  door.  **  111  be 
ready  in  a  wee ;  just  put  to  the  door,  ye  let  the  icud  of 
the  wet  in.  I  hope  ye  make  yourself  useful  to  the  good 
man  up-stain,  if  not»  ifc*8  a  heavy  burden  ye  aie^  and 
nae  wonder^  honest  man,  he's  worn  out  proTidin'  for  the 
like  of  ye." 

The  youth's  patienoe^  ts  we  kave  seen,  was  not  by 
any  means  in  ezoess.  .He  had  called  all  he  had  to  his 
aid,  and  it  now  failed  him,  at  the  patronising  sort  of 
tone  Burke  assumed. 

''Don't  talk  in  that  insolent  way  of  Mr.  Hope," 
cried  the  lad. 

"  An'  why  shouldn't  I  talk  of  the  good  man,  pray  P" 

"  Learn  manners  when  you  speak  of  your  betters." 

•*  Ou,  betters !  my  service  to  ye." 

No  words  could  express  the  sneer  that  through  the 
network  of  wrinkles  spread  over  the  yellow,  puckered 
visage.  He  came  close  to  the  boy,  stood  in  the  door- 
way, and  grinned  in  his  iaoe.  In  a  moment  he  was 
pushed  out  by  the  sudden,  forcible  closing  of  the  door, 
and,  missing  his  footing  on  the  slippery  threshold, 
sprawled  out  his  length  into  the  road,  his  head  striking 
heavily  against  the  panel  of  the  closed  door. 

There  was  a  rush  along  the  passage — for  Marian,  de- 
scending the  stairs,  had  witnessed  Kerry's  violence,  and 
heard  the  thump  of  the  man's  head  when  he  fell.  She 
instantly,  as  the  youth  retreated,  ran  and  opened  the 
door.    Burke  had  gathered  himself  up.    . 

•*0h,  sir;  I'm  very  sorry— will  you  come  in?— are 
you  hurt  ?  "  said  Marian,  confused. 

"  It  was  an  accident — a  mere  accident— I  slipped  on 
your  step.  I  must  be  more  careful  in  future.  1*11  not 
forget  ii,  good  miss ;  no,  ru  not  forget  it." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

••  To  be  wroth  with  those  w«  lovo 
Dotti  work  like  madacss  in  the  brain.** 

Nothing  is  so  startling  and  impressive  as  the  suli^: 
anger  of  a  gentle  nature.  It  is  equally  certain  tii: 
meek  people,  when  roased,  do  sometimes  say  things  L: 
more  pungent  and  irritating  than  the  angry  woroi  c. 
ordinarily  irascible  tempers.  Just  as  a  hail-storm  on  a 
winter's  day  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  while  the  bur<:  .. 
of  a  sleety  tempest  from  a  summer*s  sky  soatters  t>. 
bloom,  cuts  the  fruitage,  and  spreads  desolation  over  C% 
smiling  fields;  so  it  was  that  Marian  Hope,  haT::. 
closed  the  door  and  returned  to  the  parlour,  had  aglowcf 
indignation  on  her  face  which  transformed  its  mildness  ^: 
remarkably,  that  Norry,  who  was  moodily  purposing  tc 
avoid  her  by  retreating  to  his  room,  was  held  by  her  ui- 
wontcd  look,  and  compelled  to  listen  as  aha  said,  in  i 
voice  trembling  with  excitement,  *' lU-maanerly,  ci* 
grateful  boy  I  How  dare  you  treat  any  one  calling  c:: 
my  father  in  that  way  ?  Your  insolence  is  unbearalli. 
You  do  not  know  yourself." 

She  paused  for  breath,  and  Mysie,  firightened  at  s 
unwonted  a  display,  and  having  been  herself  hurt  at  h:: 
broiler's  tone  that  evening,  went  up  to  her,  and,  en- 
circling her  waist  with  her  arm,  looked  reproachf  uLy  z,: 
Norry,  sayings 

"  How  could  you  trouble  dear  Marian  so  ?  •■ 

"  The  man  was  insolent." 

"You  are  insolent !**  reiterated  Marian.  "Tnc: 
must  be  an  end  of  this.  My  fiithei^s  peace  of  mind- 
his  comforts— everything  have  been  sacrificed  for  von 
and  you  have  not  oommon  gratitude  and  respect  f.: 
him." 

**I  know  I'm  a  burden.'* 

"  Your  temper  is,  sir ;  and  the  sooner  you  get  rid :' 
it  the  better.*' 

"It  shall  not  be  long,  Marian,"  said  the  hoy,  quid! 
his  throbbing  ears  mistaking  the  purport  of  her  wcr^. 
and  going,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  door. 

"Stay,"  said  she;  "I've  not  done.  I  want  to  si::- 
you  how  vnrong ** 

But  Marian's    expostulatory  words    were    in    vaii. 
The  youth's  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  the  turning'' 
the  key  in  his  bedroom  door,  were  the  only  answer 
while  Marian,  walking  up  and  down  the  parlour,  !M\\«. 
clinging  to  her,  gradually  recovered  herself  still  fe:  .r- 
that;as  mistress  of  the  house,  she  had  merely  acted  ri^-V :. 
by  the  impetuous  boy,  and  that  as  her  father  could  c 
be  troubled,  she  had  saved  any  exercise  of  author.' 
on  his  part.    She  did  not  know  how  keen  and-deop  L  ' 
unwonted  words  cut,  or  what  a  tumult  of  grief,  rage,  s.:. . 
apprehension  shook  the  young  spirit,  smarting  uni.r 
the  pang  she  had  inQicted.  Still,  it  was  something  qui:-, 
new  in  that  household  for  them  to  part  for  the  nigut  L 
anger.    Whatever  ruflled  the  calm  surface  of  their  liv.  • 
during  the  day,  all  ran    smoothly  into  the  peact:': 
grooves  of  domestic  piety  and  love  at  night,  as  they  kr.  ': 
together  in  prayer.  The  kind  "  Good  night,"  the  par  l:l-' 
kiss,  the  father's  consecrating  blessing,  were  trai:;'.. 
spiritual  comforts,  as  needful  to  them  as  the  gentle  s!.  r 
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that  they  preceded.  So  it  deeply  pained  the  girls  to  go 
to  Mr.  Hope's  room  without  Norry. 

Truth  was  so  the  rule  of  the  house,  that  when,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  Mr.  Hope  elicited  from  Marian's 
reluotant  testimony  something  of  the  fitcts,  he  said, 
gravely— 

"  You  were  right,  dear,  in  your  reproof.  Our  affection 
for  him  must  not  blind  us  to  his  faults.  He  needs 
guidance^  stronger  guidance  than  mine,  now.  And  yet 
'tis  a  noble  nature." 

"  Thank  you,  papa  Hope,  thank  you,  for  saying  that 
of  Norry,"  sobbed  Mysie,  who,  with  an  inoouBistenoy 
not  uncommon,  was  firequently  finding  faults  in  her 
brother  which  riie  was  pained  at  if  others  remarked,  and 
who  now  wanted  to  be  the  beurer  of  a  message  to  the 
delinquent ;  but  Mr.  Hope  did  not  think  fit  to  send  it. 
He  merely  said,  inreply>- 

"  We  will  pray  for  him.  He  has  chosen  to  show 
temper  to  Marian,  and  go  to  his  room  without  seeking 
me.    Be  it  so." 

He  opened  the  Bible  as  he  spoke.  The  usual  eyening 
hynm  waa  omitted,  for  the  vbioes  of  all  were  too 
tremulous,  and  their  spirits  too  troubled  for  praise.  In. 
deed,  when  Marian  and  Mysie  rose  firom  their  knees, 
their  faces  were  both  wet  with  tears. 

As  Marian  made  up  her  other's  fire  and  lighted  his 
night-lamp,  leaving  him  to  his  repose,  she  felt  moved  to 
say,  "  I  spoke  very  angrily  to  him,  papa.* 

"  There  is  a  righteous  anger,  Marian,  or  wherefore 
the  words,  '  Be  angry,  and  siq  not  ?'" 

He  gaye  his  blessing  to  them,  and  dismissed  them, 
comforted.  She  and  Mysie  paused  a  moment  at  Norry's 
door,  and  the  latter  bade  him  good  night.  There  was 
no  answer. 

"He'll  be  so  sorzy  to-morrow,"  whispered  Mysie,  as 
they  retired  to  their  room. 

Meanwhile  the  lad,  without  preparing  to  go  to  rest, 
had  buried  his  face  in  the  bed-dothes,  to  stifle  the 
sound  of  his  sobs  that  heaved  his  chest  as  he  wept  the 
bitter  tears  of  youth.  It  seemed  dear  to  him,  not  only 
that  he  was  a  burden,  as  he  had  long  feared,  but 
that  he  was  a  burden  that  had  wearied  Ids  bene- 
factors; that  Marian,  hitherto  the  gentlest  and  kindest 
of  human  beings,  had  angrily  intimated  they  wanted 
to  "  get  rid  of  him.''  Surely  she  had  sud  that;  she, 
that  never  was  hasty,  never  spoke  what  she  did  not 
mean.  They  would  not  turn  him  out  of  doors,  they 
were  too  kind  for  that ;  but  they  wanted  him  gone. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  surged  through  Mb 
troubled  mind,'  and  worked  him  up  to  desperation. 

Of  course,  a  misunderstanding  ran  through  all ;  for 
when  was  there  anger  that  did  not  produce  misunder- 
standing P 

He  would  go.  He  would  saye  them  the  trouble  o^ 
telling  him,  in  plainer  words,  that  they  musl  get  rid  of 
him.  They  were  kind— yes,  yes— kind,  but  they'd 
planned  even  with*  a  stranger,  a  low,  sneaking  spy,  to 
send  him  to  sea.  Wasn't  the  fellow  saying  so?  He'd  go. 


and  perhaps  show  them  yet  that  he  was  not  ungrateful. 
If  he  lived  he  would.  He  might  die.  Well,  he  wasn't 
wanted ;  Ac  one  would  miss  him ;  even  Mysie  sided 
against  him.  They  all  wanted  him  gone.  Be  it  so,  he 
would  go. 

This,  through  every  phase  of  his  passion,  this  was  the 
rash  conclusion  he  arrived  at ;  and  as  by  the  simple  plan 
of  repeating  an  error  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
it,  he  never  for  one  moment  doubted  that  when  Marian 
had  uttered  the  words, "  Get  rid,"  as  to  his  temper,  they 
meant  "get  rid  of  him."  This,  with  the  very  tone  of 
voice,  and  the  indignant  flash  of  the  eye  that  accom- 
panied it,  he  recalled  again  and  again,  until  it  remained 
stereotyped  on  his  memory. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  before  he  was  sufficiently 
composed  to  feel  how  benumbed  he  was  with  cold.  He 
had  partly  knelt  and  partly  hdn  by  his  bed-side,  his  face 
buried  in  the  clothes,  or  momentarily  raised  in  the. 
friendly  darkness.  But  now  a  pale  light  streamed  into 
his  room ;  the  moon  was  visible.  The  wind  had  psen, 
and  was  ebbing  away  the  low-lying  clouds;  they  were 
piled  like  a  yast  mountain  on  the  horuEon,  drifting 
masses,  with  ragged  edges,  sweeping  towards  them, 
and  from  a  dear  space  near  the  aenith  the  moon  shed 
her  beams^  for  a  moment  silvering  the  edges  of  the 
clouds. 

Norry  drew  near  the  window  and  looked  out.  Ho 
then  returned  to  a  little  writing-table;  but  as  he  had 
neither  a  candle  nor  the  means  to  get  a  light,  his  purpose 
of  writing  at  any  length  was  frustrated.  Taking  a 
pendl  from  his  podcet  and  a  loose  slip  of  paper  from 
the  table,  he  went  to  the  window,  and  managed  by  the 
fitful  moonligfat  to  write— 

Do  not  think  mo  nagratafiil;  I  hope  to  Uts  to  provo  I  sm  not. 
Tto  been  a  burden  too  long.  I  go  to  work— ^ork  honestly  for  my 
liTing.  Thank  yon  all— ell,  for  what  yoa've  done  for  me.  Don't 
tronble  about  me.  Fm  lorry  I  made  Marian  and  Myele  angry,  but 
I  oooldn't  help  it.  Til  try  to  deeerre  a  better  name  than  ttngra^/ul' 
Godblesiyouall.  N.  Q. 

To  twist  this  up  and  leaTe  it  on  his  table,  to  rummage 
in  his  box  among  his  scanty  wardrobe  for  his  best  suit 
and  put  it  on,  to  make  up  a  little  bundle,  and  put  his 
case  of  drawing  instruments  in  his  pocket,  giving  one 
look  round  the  room,  wjiich,  now  he  was  leaving  it, 
seemed  a  more  homely  abode  than  ever;  then  to  creep 
down-stairs,  pause  one  hesitating  moment  at  the  thres- 
hold of  Mr.  Hope's  chamber,  resist  the  promptings  of 
his  better  nature,  and  with  noiseless,  yet  rash,  footsteps 
to  get  into  the  passage,  undo  the  well-known  fastenings 
of  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  to  find  himself  outside, 
beaten  by  the  wind,  now  freshening  to  a  gale,  which, 
strangely  enough,  roused  the  antagonism  of  his  nature, 
took  almost  as  little  time  as  the  writing  of  this  sentence. 
He  closed  the  door  between  himself  and  his  only  friend, 
and  crossing  the  road,  looked  up  a  moment  at  the 
house,  then,  with  pale  face  and  set  lips,  rushed  away  he 
knew  not  where. 

(2b  he  eotttinued.) 
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THE     EDITOR'S     EASY     CHAIR. 


4  NEW  American  tale,  bj  the  author  of  "  The  Gay- 
"^^  worthys,"  has  recently  appeared  in  this  country.* 
It  is  a  book  for  girls,  written  Tery  much  in  the  "  Wide, 
Wide  World*  style,  and  inculcating  the  grand  lesson 
conveyed  in  the  motto  on  the  title-page,  "  To  do  my 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  me."  Aunt  Hendoson  ii  a  sort  of  Miss  Fortune, 
but  haring  a  far  better  disposition  and  temper.  The 
early  history  of  Glory  M'Whirk  is  original  and 
comi-pathetio.  The  heroine  herself,  in  some  respects, 
resembles  the  simple  yet  womanly  child,  Ellen  Mont- 
gomezy.  For  the  story,  we  can  but  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself,  which  we  are  sure  they  will  not  regret 
perusing.  There  is  no  set  plot ;  it  is  merely  a  narraUye 
fiction,  growing  and  broadening  with  the  life  of  its 
hermne.  Stirring  scenes  and  interesting  incidents  are 
yeiy^palatably  sprinkled  through  the  stozy,  maintaining 
the  viterest,  and  especially  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  chapter 
entitled  "Frost  Wonders"  is  sparkling  with  winter 
imagery.    Here  is  a  short  extract : — 

ETory  spire  and  thorn  stood  stiff  with  crystal  armour ; 
the  stones,  and  fences,  and  tree- boles  were  veneered  with 
glass ;  the  tiniest  twig  was  risible  in  separate  light.  The 
gorgeous  tracery  of  the  boughs  seemed  to  open  intermin- 
able ristas  of  resplendent  intricacy.  The  fields,  whose  green 
summer  plentitude  gave  but  one  soft  sensation  to  the  eye, 
was  a  wilderness  now,  where  every  glistening  grass-blade 
inasted  on  its  own  indiridoality.  The  earth  widened  out— 
was  magnified.  The  unmeasured  bine  above  seemed  to 
dwindle  in  the  presence  of  all  the  myriad  growth  it  over- 
arched. 

One  word  to  the  pubUshers.  The  exoellent  letter- 
press and  fine  paper  composing  the  Tolume  are,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  worthy  of  better  and  stronger  binding 
than  fancy-papered  boards. 

A  pamphlet  on  Nice  has  oome  to  haad,t  containing 
some  Talnable  information  upon  the  history,  social 
aspects^  and  climate  of  this  town,  with  a  few  directions 
for  risitors.  Also  a  letter,^  "  reprinted  from  a  London 
morning  paper,"  inyeighing  against  the  crafty  encroach- 
ment of  the  agents  of  Boman  Catholicism.  We  fear 
that  the  writer  is  more  sealous  than  discreet.  The 
appendix  contains  more  and  better  matter  than  the 
letter  itself. 

''Jingles  and  Jokes  for  the  Little  Folks,"§  and  ''Little 
Songs  for  me  to  Sing,"||  are  the  titles  of  two  charming 
little  Tolumes,  which,  we  are  sure,  will  find  their  way 
into  many  a  household  about  Christmas  time.     The 

•  "Faith  (HxtxuffM  Girlhood."  Bj  the  Aathorof  '*The  Gay- 
worthyB.**    London;  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  MarBton. 

t  "Nloe.**    London:  Groombridge  and  Sunt. 

t  "FroteBtantiam  and  Popery.**    London:  Effingham  Wllaon. 

•§  » Jingles  and  Jokei  for  the  LitUe  Folka.'  By  Tom  Hood.  Illua- 
trated  by  C.  H.  Bannett,  W.  Bmnton,  Paul  Gray,  and  T.  Morten. 
London :  CaneU,  Patter,  and  Galpln. 

I "  Little  SoDgt  for  ma  to  Sing.**  moatrated  by  J.  E.  Millaia,  R.  A ; 
with  mnsio  eompoaed  ezpreasly  for  tha  work  by  Henry  Leslie. 
London  I  Casiell,  Patter,  and  Galpln. 


former  is  intended  for  little  duldren  who  deli^b. :: 
laughter-moring  jokes  and  rhymes,  which  are  here  p:?- 
Tided  in  Mr.  Hood*s  usual  pleasant,  gsmsl  style,  i:: 
illustrated  by  some  of  our  Tory  best  artists.    "L'l 
Songs  for  me  to  Sing**  is  a  ooUeotion  of  sweet  1.::. 
melodies,  set  to  original  music  by  Mr.  Leslie,  sad  L  :• 
trated  by  that  most  popular  of  liring  artists,  Mr.  J 
E.  Millais,  R.A.     The  youthM  portion  of  our  ge:: 
ration  is  assuredly  not  forgotten,  when  the  best  u:r:> 
in  art,  and  music,  and  literature,  is  combined  to  pr  ^  - 
such  delightful  works  as  those  to  which  we  hafe  refer:: 
"The  Secret  of  Clerical  Power"*  is  the  title  o'> 
sermon  preached  by  the  Bev.  H.  P.  Liddon  at  a  rec : 
ordination  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbuzy.  Li  his  u'u 
eloquent  and  heart-reaohing  style^  the  preacher  treate  l 
all-important  subject.     He  shows  that  the  power  o[  u 
Christian  ministry  is  not  political,  nor  intellectui!,  i 
miracnlous ;  nor  yet  even  the  power  of  the  niiiii2i<' 
oommission  to  preach  the  Gk»pel  and  adiniiust«r  t: 
sacraments,  but  that  it  was  in  the  apostles,  and  e: 
must  be  in  any  Christian  minister,  and  ererj  ChrJ-' 
man,  a  personal,  moral,  and  spiritual  power,  given  by  - 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  GkxL    In  these  di 
when  spiritual  power  in  the  heart  of  man  is  so  gece:> 
overlooked,  and  intellectnil  and  moral  pewer  so  gectr- 
exalted,  it  is  well  that  one  of  Mr.«.Liddon*s  eloqa'^' 
and  ability  should  be  found  giring  fkch  purely  evao?^  • 
teaching  to  those  about  to  engi^  in  the  solemn  work 
the  ministry. 

<<A  Sermon  Preaohed  on  Occasion  of  the  Be^i 
Lord  Palmerston,"!  by  the  Ber.  W.  M.  Slathim,  i^ 
rigorous  and  eloquent  piece  of  oompositioiL  T: 
lessons  which  a  Christian  man  ought  to  deduce  from  •- 
contemplation  of  that  lamented  statesman's  career,  t 
carefully  analysed  and  powerfully  enforced. 

Dr.  Parker's  "  Wednesday  Evenings "{ is  a  small ':  ■ 
of  discourses  to  which  we  are  happy  to  call  the  &^^' 
able  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  haTe  reoeiTed  a  small  treatise  {  on  the  traici^: 
children,  from  the  phrenological  point  of  riew.   It  ^ 
no  doubt  be  valued  by  the  disciples  of  Dra.  Gall  ^ 
Spurzheim.  We  have  also  receiyed  "  Heroes  in  Koi:^ ' 
bockerV'  by  the  authoress  of  **  Sunshine  and  CIoj^^"' 
a  pleasant  story  for  young  people ;  '*  Christian  ^ 
duct,"  by  Miss  Whately,  a  useftil  littie  book,  publi>> 
by  W.  Tapp;  •*  Stories  for  Sunday  Scholars  "-^'- 
interesting  verses,   published  by  Elliot  Stock;  '''^• 
Harp  of  the  Webh  Mountaineer,"  by  Fawcett  D-^^ 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

•  ** The  Secret  of  Clerical  Power:  A  sermon.*   By  H.  P.  L' 
M.A.,    Prebendary  of  Salltbory  and  student  of  Chn*t  Cn-^-^ 
Kiringtons,  London  and  Oxford. 

t  "  A  Sermon  Preached  on  Oeeaalon  of  the  Death  of  tfc«  ^^^'^ 
Hon.  Lord  Palmerston.**  By  the  B«t.  W.  M.  Statham.  Lo--' 
Caasell,  Petter,  and  Oalpin. 

%  **  Wednesday  Eveningi  at  CaTendlih  Chapel:  HomDetic  n.^> 
By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.    London:  Frederick  PiUnan. 

S  "  Children's  Gifts  and  MothenT  Dudes:  A  book  for  Uo'J^-^ 
By  Elise  Ton  Lcrsner.    London:  Waters. 
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"  Opposite  to  tiim  was  a  young  girl  reading  the  Scriptures  oloud/'-i^,  163. 

THE  GREY  GLEN  OF  ST.  KIERAN'a 

PART  I. 


^  *  T  ONG,  long  ago,"  as  the  beginning  of  the  nursery 
±J  story  has  it,  or,  more  precisely  speaking,  at 
the  dawning  of  the  present  century,  a  young 
gentleman,    Arthur  Lighton   by  name,  of  good 

VOL.  I. 


fortune,  connections,  and  education,  left  his  college 
chambers  in  Dublin,  to  visit  an  old  friend  of  his 
father's,  who  held  a  parish  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.     Travelling,  at  that  time^  being  tardy, 
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and  chiefly  performed  in  mail  or  stage  coaches,  in 
place  of  the  rapid  locomotive,  our  young  friend  did 
not  reach  his  journey's  end  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when,  on  stopping  at  the  village  of  R.,  for  the 
]uirpose  of  changing  horses,  he  found  Mr.  Ailing- 
ion's  little  low  jaunting-car,  tall  mare,  and  corpu- 
lent groom,  all  three  waiting  in  the  street  to 
convey  him  a  few  miles  further,  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Kieran's.  All  day  long  he  had  been  driving 
through  scenes  of  rich  loveliness  and  cultivated 
heauty,  but  the  road  they  now  entered  on  was  of  a 
different  character.  Here  were  green  hills,  inter- 
laced with  sheep-walks,  and  swelling  towards  the 
bolder  mountains  which  lay  behind  them,  and 
which  opened  out  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  dis- 
closing craggy  sides,  covered  with  thin  herbage  and 
blue  shingles ;  or  bare  peaks,  serrated  and  bristling 
against  the  evening  sky. 

Thicker  fell  the  shadows  and  narrower  vgrew  the 
road  amidst  these  lone  passes,  when  the  mare  sud- 
denly turned  in  through  a  large  swing  gate,  and, 
after  trotting  round  a  black  belt  of  firs,  stood  at 
the  door  of  St.  Kieran's  Bectory.  Out  came  the 
good  minister,  and  smilingly  received  his  guest; 
out  pressed  his  gentle  lady,  to  add  her  assurance  of 
welcome.  They  had  no  fitmily ;  "  his  parish,"  he 
said,  ''was  his  nursery,  and  hia  people  his  sons 
and  daughters,  whom  he  hoped  to  bring  to  heaven 
with  himself."  They  were  a  aimple,  guileless  pair, 
these  good  Allingtons;  and  Arthur,  who  was  tired 
and  exhausted,  between  the  studies  of  his  college 
and  the  gaietieB  of  fashionable  life — two  incon- 
gruous pursuits,  which  he  had  most  charac- 
teristically contrived  to  mix  up  together — was 
grateful  at  the  prospect  of  quiet  and  repose  which 
now  lay  before  him.  In  truth,  this  youth  had 
many  noble  qualities,  and  was  pure  and  blameless 
in  his  morals,  but  he  had  not  been  well  handled,  or 
trained  in  the  paths  of  true  wisdom.  His  father 
was  killed  in  battle  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy ;  his  mother  died  shortly  afterwards ;  and  hie 
guardian  was  a  complete  man  of  the  world.  Yet 
Arthur  ran  through  college  almost  brilliantly, 
and,  amidst  all  the  temptations  which  strewed  his 
path,  preserved  his  taste  for  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful ;  but  he  was  impatient  —  indolent, 
except  when  excited— and  dreamy:  always  appe- 
tent  of  something  ideal,  and  at  times  discon- 
tented and  melancholy;  fevered  with  the  vain  quest 
after  some  perfect  excellence — the  phantasm  of  a 
highly  imaginative  mind,  but  a  mind  as  yet  totally 
unacquainted  with  that  xmdefiled  Gospel  well  which 
reflects  back  the  image  of  Him  who  is  alone  and 
altogether  lovely,  and  in  whose  unquestioned  ex- 
cellence true  joy  and  lasting  satisfaction  are  only  to 
be  found. 

Sated  with  society,  fagged  with  the  noise  of  life, 
where  all  are  striving  and  none  strong,  he  felt  these 
wilds  inexpressibly  cool  and  refreshing  to  his  mind, 


as,  day  after  day,  under  the  pretence  of  fishing,  Le 
would  sally  forth,  piount  the  uplands,  and  claml-^ 
amidst  the  mountains,  losing  and  regaining  difncult 
paths,  catching  far  views  of  the  sea,  looking  dowL 
into  deep  ravines  full  of  rocks,  or  listening  to  ti*: 
tinkling  voice  of  the  leaping  runnel,  or  the  dash  o: 
the  waterfall  making  wild  music  amidst  the  solitur 
hills.  There  were  some  old  walls  of  what  once  Lai 
been  a  great  house  or  castle  belonging  to  a  diie: 
among  the  O'Bymes.  Standing  half  vray  np  on? 
of  these  hiUs,  on  a  piece  of  green  table-land,  near 
one  of  the  old  bastions,  was  a  pond,  encased  in  z 
flat  stone  rim,  and  swarming  with  trout.  Her; 
Lighten  would  bring  a  book,  or  a  pencil,  and  hr 
him  down  to  sketch,  or  read,  or  think,  tall  the  sin 
began  to  sink  in  the  west,  undisturbed  saTe  by  :li^ 
continual  leaping  of  the  fish,  and  the  flashing  o: 
their  fins  in  the  sinking  and  transverse  light.  On: 
evening,  as  he  lay  there,  a  shepherd  passing  by  tcH 
him  that  two  or  three  hundred  yards  fortherrouni 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  tiiere  was  an  upper 
pond,  of  marvellous  depth,  and  the  **  beaatifiiUef: 
water  you  ever  took  into  your  lips ;  and  sure,  your 
honour,  once  you're  there,  you  will  see  our  vol- 
dorful  glen — ^the  Grey  Glen,  it  is  called,  for  grey  i- 
its  name,  and  grey  is  its  nature.  It  lies  down  jcr 
anunder  your  very  feet.  Sure,  'tis  the  wonder  f-: 
the  country,  that  same  glen ;  but  few  comes  to  se- 
it,  it  is  so  out  of  the  way,  and  no  road  at  al 
into  it." 

**  But  why  is  it  called  grey  ?"  said  Lighten. 

"  From  the  grey  stones,  some  as  big  as  a  bar-  ' 
stack ;  and  also,"  said  the  man,  lowering  hia  yoic^. 
"  my  mother  tells  me  that  the  small  grey  folk— 
myself  does  not  like  to  talk  of  them,  they  say  itt 
not  lucky — that  are  seen  there  of  moonlight  nighLs 
coming  out  of  the  holes  in  the  rooks,  and  dancing— 
the  craythurs !— on  the  flat  stones,  that  are  as  thid 
there  as  haws  in  a  hedge."  He  went  on  with  morv 
of  this  bald,  disjointed  chat,  but  he  had  succeedr. 
in  interesting  his  hearer,  which  is  generally  wh-t 
an  Irishman  aims  at. 

Next  day  Lighten  ascended  to  the  upper  pond :  i: 
lay  just  beyond, the  giant  shoulder  of  the  Cas:!- 
Kieran  Mountain,  in  a  small  grassy  hollow,  and  wa- 
about  a  hundred  yards  long.  On  its  opposite  sid. 
were  upright  rocks,  like  fantastic  battlenieii\^ 
Lighten  walked  round  the  little  lake,  and,  from  a 
gap  in  these  mural  fences,  he  looked  down  and 
saw  the  Grey  Glen.  It  was  a  deep,  narrow  gorgo, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  based  on  the  east  hj 
brown  bog  and  green  moss,  and  opening  to  the  s^a. 
Its  head,  on  the  west,  was  a  precipitous  scarp  frort 
the  mountain :  its  steep  sides  and  its  bottom  all  l>: 
grey  stone — some  flat,  some  columnal,  or  large 
boulders.  It  was  a  strange  and  romantic  scene, 
and  all  the  more  so  from  its  loneliness.  Ajs  Arthur 
gazed,  amazed  and  delighted,  he  i>erceiYed,  jus: 
opposite  to  where  he  stood,  the  shadow  of  a  man 
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darkening  the  grey  floor  of  the  glen ;  and  presently 
emerged  from  behind  an  upright  stone  a  tall  country- 
man in  a  frieze  coat.  Caul^ously  and  stealthily  he 
adyanoed.  Arthur  himself  was  quite  inyisible, 
though  noticing  every  movement  of  the  stranger, 
who,  having  carefully  peered  all  around  him,  now 
flzed  a  determined  gaze  towards  the  sea,  as  if 
expecting  some  one ;  nor  did  he  look  in  vain,  for 
presently,  and  as  if  at  a  great  distance,  and  across 
what  appeared  to  Arthur  the  softest  and  wettest 
part  of  the  bog,  came  flying,  so  rapid  was  her 
motion,  a  young  lady  riding  a  strong  black  pony, 
whose  footing  she  guided  with  admirable  skill  along 
the  difficulties  of  the  way.  Meanwhile  the  coun- 
tryman had  disappeared,  but  soon  returned  with  a 
companion,  whom  he  led,  or  rather  supported,  to  a 
seat  on  a  broad  stone.  This  person  was  evidently  a 
gentleman,  but  he  was  pale  and  feeble;  his  left 
arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  his  forehead  bound  round 
with  a  blood-stained  napkin.  As  soon  as  the 
young  lady  had  reached  the  spot  she  jumped  from 
her  steed,  and  the  most  cordial  and  loving  greetings 
passed  between  her  and  the  wounded  cavalier.  She 
sat  beside  him  on  the  rook,  and  engaged  in  deep 
conversation.  They  remainfid  together  for  a  full 
half  hour ;  then,  rising  and  unslinging  a  small 
basket  from  the  crutch  of  her  saddle,  she  produced 
fbod  of  various  kinds,  with  tea  and  wine ;  then, 
mounting  her  horse,  she  bid  her  friend  adieu,  he 
gallantly  and  tenderly  kissing  her  hands ;  and  she, 
though  at  first  riding  through  the  stones  cautiously 
and  slowly,  soon  put  her  steed  to  its  mettle,  and 
appeared  to  vanish  towards  the  sea ;  and  the  other 
two  figures  now  retiring  into  their  hiding-place,  the 
whole  scene  seemed  to  harden  into  stony  stillness, 
quiet  as  death,  save  for  the  murmur  of  the  wild 
bee,  or  the  voice  of  the  wind,  ever  audible  and  sig- 
nificant in  mountain  solitudes. 

As  he  returned  homewards,  Arthur  ruminated 
much  on  all  this ;  but,  being  a  reticent  youth,  he 
saw  no  need  of  acquainting  his  host  or  hostess  with 
what  he  had  seen.  But  now  every  day  during  a 
whole  week  saw  him  at  the  upper  pond,  watching, 
from  the  breastwork  of  stone,  to  see  if  the  fair 
vision  would  again  appear ;  for  she  had  appeared  to 
Arthur  to  be  exceeding  fedr.  But,  alas  I  not  even 
a  shadow  came  forth  to  break  the  monotony  of 
the  sunshine  in  which  the  glen  was  bathed. 

Arthur  then  determined  to  ride  round  by  the 
easterly  base  of  the  mountain,  and  see  if  he  could 
discover  access  to  the  gorge  by  the  same  path  on 
which  the  lady  entered. 

This  he  essayed  to  do  on  the  following  morning, 
after  breakfast.  The  day  was  sunny  and  hot,  and 
before  he  had  ridden  three  or  four  miles,  he  became 
60  thirsty,  that,  leaping  his  horse  over  a  small  fence 
of  stones,  he  made  for  a  cabin  door  to  ask  for  the 
pilgrim's  guerdon — **  a  cup  of  cold  water."  Dis- 
mounting then,  he  approached  the  house.     The 


door  was  ajar,  and  he  paused  on  hearing  the  tones 
of  a  most  musical  voice  reading  within.  Gently 
leading  his  horse  round  the  cabin,  he  came  on  a 
handsome  black  pony,  with  its  bridle  hooked  to  a 
nail  in  the  wall.  Here,  too,  was  a  little  window  in 
the  gable,  through  which  Arthur  deemed  it  no 
impropriety  to  take  an  inspection  of  the  interior. 

On  a  straw  bed,  or  couch,  lay  an  old  peasant, 
very  iU.  His  features  were  all  bound  up  with 
cloths.  Evidentiy  he  had  face-cancer — a  most 
dreadful  and  revolting  malady;  and  opposite  to 
him,  sitting  on  a  stool,  was  a  young  girl  reading 
the  Scriptures  aloud,  her  two  little  ivory  hands 
grasping  an  old  brown  Bible.  Her  hat  and  gloves 
lay  on  the  floor  beside  her;  and  her  small  head, 
with  its  shining  chestnut  locks,  was  bent  over  her 
book,  as,  with  her  back  to  where  Lighten  stood, 
she  eamestiy  pursued  her  labour  of  love.  Though 
he  coul4  not  see  her  face,  yet  in  her.  attitude, 
shape,  and  movements  there  was  great  graceful- 
ness; and  Arthur's  quick  eye  recognised  her  at 
once  as  the  mysterious  maid  of  the  mountain 
valley — ^the  Lady  of  the  Grey  Glen. 

Unwilling  to  disturb,  he  forgot  hia  thirst,  and 
coming  back  to  the  road,  he  kept  pursuing  his  way 
some  miles  further,  when  the  sea  appeared  on  his 
right  hand ;  and  on  roimding  the  shoulder  or  spur 
of  the  mountain,  on  his  left,  he  came  upon  the 
entrance  to  the  glen— exhibiting,  however,  no  road, 
but  only  a  small  path  of  flat  stones  through  the 
bog.  So  turning  back,  he  rode  briskly  towards 
home ;  but,  on  reaching  the  cottage,  he  found  that 
a  pleasant  demand  on  his  gallantry  awaited  him 
there. 

It  was  a  very  simple  and  commonplace  adven- 
ture. The  young  lady's  pony  had  broken  his 
rein,  and  made  his  way  over  a  deep  ditch  into  a 
neighbouring  pasture,  where  a  little  bare-legged 
gossoon  was  trying  to  catch  him ;  but  all  in  vain, 
tiie  pony  being  manifestly  a  most  fidgety  and 
odd-tempered  littie  animal,  frisking  up  and  down, 
and  kicking  up  his  heels  agaiast  every  effort  made 
for  his  apprehension.  His  mistress  stood  on  the 
road,  with  an  expression  half  comical,  half  vexed 
on  her  beautiful  face. 

In  a  moment.  Lighten  had  thrown  himself  from 
his  horse,  and,  Hfting  his  hat  most  reverently,  he 
proffered  his  services  for  the  recovery  of  the  steed, 
which  were  frankly  accepted  by  the  lady  with  a 
blush,  and  an  expression  of  thanks. 

Mountmg  his  horse  again,  Lighten  leaped  him 
across  the  ditch,  and  gentiy  approaching  the  pony, 
secured  a  hold  of  the  broken  rein,  the  littie  animal 
ceasing  from  all  its  frolics  at  the  proximity  of  one 
of  its  own  kind.  There  was  a  gate  far  down 
the  field  opening  on  the  road,  and  through  it 
Lighten  now  brought  the  captive  to  his  mistress, 
who  scolded  liim  well,  but  lovingly,  for  his 
wanderings.  ^ 
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**He  is  the  best  little,  dear  fellow  in  the  woAi, 
but  full  of  caprice,  like  all  ponies,  and  cannot  bear 
to  be  tied  up,  nor  kept  waiting  beyond  five  minutes. 
Is  not  this  the  case,  you  naughty  Popsy?"  con- 
tinued the  young  lady,  patting  his  neck  and 
caressing  the  animaL  Then,  gathering  her  reins 
together,  and  sitting  up  most  gracefully  in  her 
saddle,  Bke  bowed  smilingly  to  Lighton,  and  rode 
swiftly  away. 

And  if  she  did,  she  left  her  beauty  in  his  heart : 
it  was  first,  deep,  passionate,  and  sudden  lore  with 
our  poor  friend.  He  had  found  the  ideal  he  had 
been  panting  after  for  years ;  he  had  seen  the  real, 
and  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  charming  than 
the  imaginative.  Her  sweet  young  face,  her 
exquisite  form;  the  music  that  thrilled  fix)m  her 
lips;  her  natural  modesty  of  manner,  yet  full  of 
innocent  and  confiding  trust;  then,  her  goodness 
and  self-denial,  that  led  her,  unobserved*,  to  seek 
out  penury,  and  minister,  with  gentle  devotion, 
beside  a  loathsome  disease— these  pictures  flashed 
through  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  as  he  slowly 
rode  home,  and  filled  him  with  joy.  And  Hope 
would  have  brought  its  light,  to  make  him  happier 
stiUy  had  not  some  anxious  feelings  arose  concern- 
ing the  cavalier  in  the  glen. 

"  Who  was  this  stranger,  young  and  well-look- 
ing, and  what  was  he  to  her?"  And  so,  when 
Love  had  commenced  to  trail  his  rich,  sweet  roses 
across  the  bower  of  Arthur's  heart,  Jealousy,  too, 
•came  and  sowed  her  bitter  seeds,  and  planted  her 
<Lark  yews  and  cypress,  till  joy  was  almost  shadowed 
over  by  doubt  and  gloom. 

At  dinner  he  mentioned  his  adventure. 

**  Oh,"  said  Mr.  AUington,  <*  that  must  have  been 
Mary  Darsie ;  and  the  sick  man  is  Jenuny  Carroll, 
an  old  labourer  of  her  father's,  General  Darsie. 
He  has  a  fine  place  in  the  next  parish.  But,  dear 
me,  what  keeps  the  fish  ?  Mary  I  know,  she  is  a 
good,  pretty  girl.  You  must  speak  to  your  cook, 
Mrs.  AUington,  to  be  more  punctual  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  Mary  is  a  lovely  creature,  and  the  poor 
people  actually  adore  her —  Aha !  here's  the  fish 
at  last  I — adore  her ;  and  so  would  you,  Arthur,  if 
you  only  saw  her  moimted  on  her  thorough-bred 
— ^Where's  the   Cayenne   pepper?— her  chestnut 


thorough-bred,  and  herself  as  high-bred  as  her 
horse.  Hard  or  soft,  Mrs.  Allington?  Arthur, 
help  yourself  to  the  parsley  and  butter.  Well,  as 
I  wajB  saying,  a  beautiful  girl  is  Mary — and  really 
this  is  a  beautiful  salmon,  too,  so  creamy  and 
fipesh."  Here  the  good  man's  voice  was  lost  in  a 
mouthful  of  fish — admiration  was  absorbed  in 
appetite;  and  the  subject  was  finally  extrngrdshed 
by  the  entry  of  other  ^dishes,  and  was  not  renewed, 
owing  to  Arthur's  shyness  and  reserve. 

The  next  day  he 'had  better  fortune.  He  had 
strolled  up  to  the  trout  pond  before  breakfdjst,  and. 
on  looking  fix)m  his  rocky  observatory,  he  saw  in 
the  dear  morning  light  the  two  men ;  but  He  who 
appeared  the  master  was  greatly  changed:  the 
sling  had  left  his  arm,  his  head  was  unbandaged, 
and  his  step  was  free  and  strong.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  fine  and  soldierly  young  man.  By  him  stood  the 
peasant,  and  both  appeared  to  be  on  the  cratch ; 
and  as  their  eyes  traversed  the  long  glen,  the 
glances  of  him  who  observed  them  travelled  in  tha 
same  direction.  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait;  for 
soon,  swiftly  riding  on  the  beloved  but  humour- 
some  Popsy,  appeared  Miss  Darsie.  Then  the  same 
greetings  as  formerly  took  place ;  the  cavalier  ten* 
derly  kissing  the  lady's  cheek,  as  he  lifted  her  out 
of  the  saddle,  and  she  producing  her  little  commis- 
sariat of  creature-comforts.  Then  came  a  talk, 
and  a  little  walk  among  the  rocks ;  and  then  the 
parting — the  lady's  exit  a  chevalf  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  two  men  in  the  side  of  the  glen. 

Now,  Lighton  was  a  very  honourable  man ;  and 
though  his  heart  was  torn  bf  the  strongest  jealousy, 
yet  he  felt  unhappy  and  ashamed  at  his  having 
intruded  himself  upon  these  stolen  interviews.  He 
had  no  right  to  be  the  witness  of  what  took  place 
between  those  whom  he  firmly  believed  to  be  con- 
tracted lovers ;  and,  as  he  went  down  the  hill,  he  was 
seriously  planning  to  ride  over  that  day  to  Gteneral 
Darsie's  house,  ask  for  an  audience  of  the  young 
lady,  tell  her  all  he  had  seen,  and  then  proffer  his 
services  in  her  cause,  and  that  of  her  recluse  friend. 
This  appeared  to  him  the  most  gentlemanly  and 
straightforward  course,  and  he  resolved  to  put  it  in 
practice  the  following  day. 

{To  he  condvded  in  our  next.) 


TALKATIVENESS. 


j  LOW  to  speak"  may  be  defined  as  that 
caution  in  the  use  of  our  tongues 
which  arises  from  a  fear  of  iiyuring 
our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  reluctance  to  speak, 
whether  the  result  of  natural  unobtrusiveness  or 
distrust  of  self.  It  does  not  denote  a  dull,  lethargic 
temper,  because  it  is  tmited  with  **  swift  to  hear  " 


— that  is,  aptness  to  learn  and  sensitiveness  of  con- 
science. Nor,  indeed,  is  it  true  that  by  holding 
our  tongues  we  are  necessarily  practising  a  Chris- 
tian virtue.  By  silence  we  may  convey  the  most 
injurious  impressions — doubly  injurious  fix)m  their 
very  vagueness.  By  maintaining  a  grim  silence, 
for  instance,  when  a  name  turns  up  in  conversation^ 
a  charge  may  be  conveyed  which  cannot  be  ques- 
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tioned,  which  admits  not  of  answer.  The  unspoken 
libel  cannot  oome  to  the  victim's  ears,  and  may  not 
be  strangled  by  a  friend.  Its  va^eness  makes  it 
appaUing ;  the  high  principle  evidenced  by  refusing 
to  speak  gives  it  weight  and  credibility.  The  Latin 
poet  makes  a  seer  for  twice  ten  days  keep  silence, 
in  Older  that  the  victim  whom  he  has  determined 
to  name  to  death  may  be  the  more  certainly  immo- 
lated. Thus,  an  affected  unwillingness  to  speak,  or, 
what  is  of  the  same  dass,  the  refusing  of  a  subject, 
or  again,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  the 
figure  aposiopesifi,  is  the  most  blighting  calumny,  or 
the  most  imkind  way  of  conveying  an  accusation. 
What  a  spiteful  or  misdiievous  person  in  one  rank 
of  life  will  do  by  house-to-house  scandal,  by  coarse 
insinuations,  wilful  misoonstructions,  and  bold 
exercises  of  the  imagination— all  of  which,  like 
the  weapons  of  the  aboriginal  Australian,  often 
come  hack  and  strike  their  projector,  in  another 
class  of  life  will  be  accomplished  by  a  well-bred 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  prim  setting  of  the  lips,  or 
a  raising  of  the  eyebrows.  This  method  is  much 
safer,  much  more  effectual,  and  infinitely  more 
consistent  with  good-breeding,  and,  possibly,  a 
reputation  for  sanctity.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  even  among  good  people ; 
the  snares  into  which  Christians  are  most  likely  to 
fidl  being  acts  in  one  connection  virtuous,  in  another 
vicious.  Under  the  belief  that  they  are  exercising 
a  righteous  self-restraint,  they  are  really  guided  by 
a  subtle  knowledge  of  effect,  to  break  off  or  maintain 
silence  at  the  right  moment. 

"Slow  to  speak"  is  not  a  maxim  of  worldly 
prudence  alone,  although  it  is  this  also.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  children  of  this  world,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  children  of  light,  ofken  for  a  certain  distance 
appear  to  be  coincident.  But  sk)wness  to  speak  in 
worldly  people  does  not  spring  from  the  love  of 
their  neighbours,  the  fear  of  injuring  reputations 
or  hurting  feelings.  It  is  simply  another  name 
for  selfish  caution,  a  synonym  for  oowaidliness.  It 
is,  indeed,  slow  to  speak,  but  only  to  men's  £bu»s  ; 
for  it  is  not  afraid  to  wound  them  anonymously. 
It  fires  from  behind  hedges  at  those  whom  it  dare 
not  assail  openly.  It  privily  shoots  its  arrows 
at  the  righteous ;  suddenly  does  it  hit  him,  and 
(oh,  prudent  but  courageous !)  it  fears  not.  Too 
skulking  and  mean  boldly  to  rebuke— like  the 
righteous  rather  to  smite  us  friendly — ^with  vague 
oracles  it  intimidates  the  fearful.  Slowness  to 
speak  when  it  is  simply  cowardice  is  no  Christian 
virtue.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  prays  that 
grace  may  be  given  unto  him  that  he  may  open 
his  mouth  to  speak  boldly,  as  he  ought  to  speak. 
Christian  boldness  is  a  virtue  which  must  qualify 
and  temper  that  which  is  seemingly  its  opposite 
— slowness  to  speak. 

The  caution  conveyed  by  St.  James,  in  its  true 
sense,  is  a  very  solemn  and  impressive  one :  "  Let 


every  man  therefore  be  slow  to  speak."  The  law 
directs  that  the  magistrate  should  constantly  warn 
a  prisoner  not  to  commit  himself;  that  he  should 
make  him  to  understand  clearly  that  every  word  he 
utters  will  be  taken  down  and  used  in  evidence 
against  him  on  his  trial.  So  we  have  like  need  to 
be  warned  that  every  word  we  make  use  of  is  now 
being  taken  down,  and  will  be  used  for  or  against 
us  when  on  trial  for  our  lives  before  Gk>d  Almighty. 
Or,  in  communicating  so  important  a  fact,  to 
use  no  words  but  those  of  Christ :  "  By  your  words 
you  shall  be  justified,  and  by  your  words  you  shaU 
be  condemned." 

Thi^  seems  to  bear  out  the  statement  that  our 
words  will  be  used  in  evidence,  not  only  against 
us,  but  for  us.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  werd  of 
comfort  which  has  chased  away  a  tear,  no  word  of 
ghostly  counsel  which  has  sustained-a  fednting  soul, 
and  showed  like  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  path  to 
heaven,  will  be  overlooked  by  the  Judge,  so,  on  the 
other,  no  idle  word  can  escape  his  vigilance.  The 
word  that  has  shamed  a  brother  from  the  path  of 
duty,  the  word  that  has  invited  him  to  sin,  or  sug- 
gested the  first  thought  of  impurity  and  evil,  the 
word  that  has  kindled  in  his  breast  the  flame  of 
resentment,  the  cruel  word  that  has  lodged  in  his 
heart,  and  festered  there,  and  tortured  him— the 
word  that  has  broken  a*  bruised  reed,  that  has 
quenched  smoking  flax,  God  will  not  forget  them ; 
if  he  willed  to  do  so,  there  is  one  that  would  not 
allow  him. 

There  is  an  ixnderstood,  but  very  erroneous 
distinction  between  words  and  deeds,  which  has 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation.  Words  are  actions ; 
words  are  deeds  as  much  as  a  blow,  a  theft,  or  an 
act  of  incendiarism.  In  truth,  not  only  this,  but 
they  are  deeds  much  the  most  powerful  for  good  or 
evil.  A  thief  can  take  your  money ;  a  calumniator 
your  character.  An  incendiary  can  bum  your 
house;  but  the  tongue  can  set  on  fire  the  whole 
course  of  your  nature,  and,  in  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  St.  James,  ''is  set  on  fire  of  hell."  A  blow 
can  kill  the  body;  but  words  can  kill  the  soul. 
What  a  terrible  engine,  then,  is  the  tongue ;  what 
awful  weapons  are  our  words ;  how  cautious  we 
should  be  not  to  use  them  rashly,  or  at  a  venture, 
lest,  perchance,  it  should  be  the  slaying  of  a  royal 
soul.  And,  considering  these  things,  the  awiPul 
issues  of  words,  and  the  unruliness  of  the  tongue, 
we  can  only,  with  deep  anxiety  and  solicitude,  ask 
Him  whose  gift  it  is,  to  set  a  watch  on  our  lips,  and 
keep  the  door  of  our  mouth. 

If  people  would  only  "be  slow  to  speak,"  how 
much  would  remain  unsaid.  If  they  would  only 
think  twice  before  they  spoke— if  they  would  stop 
every  thought  as  it  is  about  to  find  expression, 
and  consider  if  it  would  harm  any  one.  It  is  easy 
to  make  an  injurious  statement,  or  to  say  a  shaorp 
word- easy  to  open  the  cage  door;  but  how  impos- 
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sible  to  recall  a  word  that  has  once  flown  from  it ! 
Did  you  ever  attempt  to  bring  back  a  word  you  had 
spoken  ?  If  so,  you  must  have  found  there  was  no 
way  of  recalling,  of  arresting,  or  of  coming  up  with 
it.  It  may  have  been  spoken  in  a  moment  of 
passion ;  it  may  haye  been  spoken  in  an  hour  of 
spleen  and  ill-temper ;  it  may  haye  been  spoken  in 
a  day  of  physical  derangement  or  suffering;  it  may 
haye  been  spoken  to  excite  a  laugh,  or  it  may  haye 
been  spoken  to  rescue  a  conyersation  from  dulness; 
but,  no  matter  how  unpremeditated,  no  matter 
bow  accidentally  let  fall,  no  mtatter  how  little  of 
malice  prepense,  or  how  much  regretted  and  re- 
pented of,  still  it  is  beyond  recall.  Out  it  goe9>  like 
an  epidemic,  and  gathers  yirulence  on  its  way. 
Out  it  goes,  blistering,  wounding,  injuring  reputa- 
tions, diyiding  friends,  and  making  God's  world 
hateful,  so  that- it  might  seem,  instead  of  being  a 
world  that  was  once  Eden,  to  be  a  world  turning 
into  hell. 

None  of  us  are  without  sin  of  this  kind,  more  or 
less ;  sin  not  the  less  sinful  because  it  is  so  common ; 
not  the  less  grieyous  because  we  scarcely  know  it 
to  be  sin;  and  all  the  more  dangerous  and  insidious 
because  it  does  not  fasten  on  our  minds,  leayes  no 
footprints  on  the  conscienoe,  no  slimy  track  on  the 
memory.  Such  sins  are  the  most  profitable  to  the 
Eyil  One.  He  galas  few  souls  by  murder,  few  souls 
by  those  deeds  which  are  uniyersaJly  stigmatised  as 
crimes,  but  which  bring  with  them  bitter  remorse 
and  repentance,  the  antidotes  of  sin.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  which  excite  no  uneasiness  or  sus- 
picion, which  are  so  uniyersal  that  it  is  difficult  to 
belieye  them  to  be  sins  at  all,  are  the  most  iosidious 
and  destructiye.  They  are  the  little  items  in  the 
account  that  are  not  large  enough  separately  to 
frigbten  us,  but  in  the  aggregate  produce  ruin.  Of 
all  such  sins,  the  most  profitable  to  the  powers  of 
eyil  are  the  sins  committed  by  the  tongue.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  in  small  communities,  because 
they  haye  no  great  matters  to  occupy  their  minds ; 
they  are,  perhaps,  at  a  loss  for  subjects  of  conyer- 
sation, and  thiLs  reduced,  almost  whelly,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  personal  matter.  It  is  a  subject  in 
common,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  all  are  interested, 
it  is  one  on  which  all  are  well  informed ;  because, 
in  a  small  community,  eyery  one  knows  the  other ; 
whereas  in  a  large  one  scarcely  any  two  persons, 
except  in  the  highest  class  of  all,  haye  the  same 
circle  of  acquaintances.  Where  this  is  the  whole 
range  of  conyersation,  it  is  an  object  to  haye  some- 
thing interesting  to  tell,  and  something  that  is  not 
known  to  eyery  one  else.  Where  there  is  a  demand, 
there  wUl  always  be  a  supply,  and  if  a  supply  of 
facts  be  not  forthcoming,  the  law  is  imperatiye,  and 
must  be  compHod  with,  and  there  will  be  found  a 
supply  of  fiction.  And  it  is  sad  to  obserye  that  the 
only  class  of  facts  which  are  interesting,  and  there- 
fore in  demand,  are  of  an  injurious  kind.    No  one 


inyents  a  good  report,  no  one  repeats  a  flattering 
falsehood,  this  would  be  a  drug  in  the  market.  I 
belieye  it  ij9  secretly  irritating  to  many  x>eople  to 
hear  good  of  their  neighbours ;  it  hurts  their  pride, 
it  outrages  their  selfishness,  it  sounds  like  a  ooyert 
rebuke.  What  is  pleasant  is  to  hear  others  reyiled, 
to  hear  of  their  faults  and  failings ;  for,  by  seeing 
how  low  they  are  fiEkllen,  self  seems  to  be  exalted. 
It  is  always  grateful  to  haye  **  this  publican  "  nigh 
at  hand  with  whom  to  compare  our  own  immacu- 
lateness,  and  call  God  and  man  to  behold  the  con- 
trast But  is  it  not  terrible  to  think  that  the  deyil 
is  not  the  only  one  who  exults  in  the  slips,  and 
stumbles,  and  falls  of  poor  weak  men  and  women 
— ^that  the  deyil  is  not  alone  in  his  heUish  exulta- 
tion ;  that  human  beiugs  are  so  base  as  to  sympa- 
thise in  his  joy,  and  gloat  oyer  the  f&ults  and  foUies 
of  their  brotiliers  and  sisters  ?  Deny  it  if  you  can — 
although  you  may  draw  long  faces,  and  turn  up 
your  eyes,  and  heaye  heayy  sighs — ^that  you  haye  a 
relish  for  the  news ;  that  you  haye  secretly  a  fierce 
joy  in  the  lapse  of  your  feUow-Ohristians ;  that 
you  rejoice  eyen  as  t^e  yulture  does  oyer  the  last 
stagger  of  its  prey— for  you  Uye,  like  the  jackal 
and  the  yulture,  on  the  bodies  of  Ihe  fallen.  Is  not 
this  mutual  accusation  the  yery  spirit  of  hell  ?  is 
not  this  joy  in  the  fall  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
GkxL  the  yeiy  spirit  that  animates  the  deyil  himself? 
— ^the  frightful  opposite,  the  fiendish  conyene,  of 
that  which  fiUs  heayen  with  shouts  oyer  one  fidnner 
that  repenteth. 

Let  us,  then,  adhere  to  this  rule,  as  &f  as  possible : 
not  to  make  our  neighbours  and  their  oonoems  the 
subjects  of  conyersation.  The  whole  world  is  before 
us,  and  we  can  easily  afford  to  spare  our  own  little 
community.  Eyen  if  the  exclusion  of  this  familiar 
topic  should  make  conyersation  difficult,  thoro  is 
no  necessity  upon  us  to  talk ;  we  are  not  obliged  to 
do  so  by  any  law— but  there  is  a  most  stringent  law 
against  eyil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  necessity  for  this  abstinenoe  on 
moral  grounds,  it  will  be  attended  eyen  by  intellec- 
tual benefits,  for  it  will  oppose  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  localise  and  contract;  and  will  driye  us 
out  of  our  narrow  circle  to  look  for  larger  thoughts 
in  wider  subjects.  The  lamp  of  thought  will  bum 
more  brightly,  fed  by  the  pure  oil  of  religion  and 
literature,  instead  of  the  bitumen  and  naphtha  of 
spite  and  scandal.  And  we  shall  thus  be  raised, 
not  only  in  the  intellectual,  but  in  the  social  scalo. 
For,  the  lower  you  go  in  the  strata  of  society,  the 
more  you  will  find  of  this  yice.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
sins  that  even  the  proud,  ungodly  world  excludes 
from  its  charmed  cii'cle,  and  covers  with  the  stigma 
of  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding. 

Let  us  try — ^perhaps  we  have  never  tried  before 

— to  love  our  neighbours  as  we  love  ourselves.  If  wo 

do  so,  we  shall  rejoice  in  their  struggles  after  good ; 

and  faintly  here  on  earth  echo  th&  cheers  of  heayent 
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whea  we  see  a  good  fight  fought  or  a  braye  race 
run.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold 
Ohrist^s  soldier  borne  to  the  ground  by  his  spiritual 
enemies,  and  when  we  see  the  runner  who  onoe  did 


run  well,  sink  down  exhausted  in  the  dusty  stadium, 
we  shaU  hide  away  our  faces  from  the  defeat  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  murmur,  with  mingled  fear 
and  sorrow,  **  Alas  I  our  brother."  F.  0.  W. 


JAMES    THE   ELDER,   A   TYPE   OF   CONSTANCY. 

BY  THE  REV.   J.   B.   OWEN,   M.A. 


HIS  apostle,  whose  name  is  of  the 
same  import  as  Jacob — t.e.,  the 
supplanter,  was  samaraed  the 
Greater,  or  Elder,  to  distinguish 
him  from  James  the  Younger,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord.  He  was  a  fisher- 
man of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  and  called 
into  the  apostolate  at  the  first  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes,  when  Peter,  and 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
astonished  at  the  multitude  of  fishes,  were  bidden  by 
our  Lord,  "  Follow  me :  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men." 

He,  with  the  others,  immediately  left  all  and  fol- 
lowed him.  I  think  St.  James  should  be  ranked  first  on 
the  list  of  apostolic  models  of  particular  graces  in  the 
Christian  life,  because  he  was  the  first  martyr  from 
among  them.  St.  Stephen  had  won  the  same  crown 
before  James  among  the  deac(m8  of  the  Church,  but 
the  glory  of  being  the  fiist  apostle-martyr  encircles 
its  sacred  halo  round  the  head  of  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
He  first  verified  the  promise :  *'  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

Little  could  the  mother  of  James  and  John  have 
imagined  that  the  boon  which  she  besought  of  Jesus 
when  she  desured  that  "  her  two  sons  might  sit  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,  when  he  came  into  his 
kingdom,"  would  be  accomplished  on  one  of  them  by 
the  sword  of  Herod ;  that  her  son  James  should  attain 
his  precedence  among  the  twelve  by  becoming  their 
untimely  ancestor.  Martyrdom  was  not  the  crown  in 
their  mother's  thoughts.  Yet  our  Lord's  response  to 
the  assertion  of  their  ability  and  willingness  to  share 
his  sufferings,  implies  his  generous  endorsement  of 
their  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  constancy:  ^'Ye 
shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of, 
and  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised 
with."  Nor  could  the  bloody  font  of  Herod  force 
the  loyal  catechumen  to  abjure  his  creed.  James  was 
too  ready  to  "  consume  with  fire  from  heaven  "  the 
Samaritans  who  withstood  his  Lord,  but  he  was  no 
less  ready  to  offer  Tiimstlf  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
his  faith.  If,  on  account  of  Christ's  special  selection 
of  him,  with  his  brother  and  Peter,  to  be  his  wit- 
nesses in  the  chamber  of  Jairus,  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  and  in  the  garden  of  his  agony, 
James  had  been  induced  to  form  ambitious  projects  in 
respect  of  the  contest  ^'  who  among  them  should  be 


the  greatest,"  then  had  he  only  all  the  more  to 
surrender,  and  deny  himself,  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus.  The  probity  of  James  was  in  early  repute: 
Like  the  lamp  of  the  glowworm,  which  unwittingly 
lights  its  natural  enemies  to  their  prey,  the  dis- 
tinguished virtue  of  James  drew  on  him  the  perse- 
cution of  his  destroyers.  It  was  the  light'  from 
heaven,  burmng  and  shining  in  his  saintly,  living 
shrine,  which  provoked  ungodly  enmity  to  effect  its 
extinction.  But  he  stood  his  ground,  fought  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  though  a  king  measured  weapons  vnth 
him,  ^'  overcame  by  the  word  of  his  testimony,  and 
loved  not  his  life  to  the  death." 

The  mairim,  that  *^  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  Is  the 
seed  of  the  Church,"  was  illustrated  in  the  holy 
heroism  of  the  first  apostolic  champion  in  *the  noble 
army.  Clemens  Alezandrinus  asserts  that  the  man 
who  brought  St.  James  before  the  judges  was  so 
affected  by  the  sight  of  his  constancy,  that  he  avowed 
himself  a  Christian,  and  was  beheaded  with  him. 
The  elder  brother  of  the  Boanerges  died  the  death  of 
the  righteous ;  not  as  the  thunderbolt,  which  bursts  in 
terror  and  destruction  on  whomsoever  it  may  fiiU, 
but  as  the  sunset,  expiring  in  a  cloud  of  glory, 
shedding  round  him  to  the  last  the  hght  of  heaven. 

St.  James  suffered  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  about 
the  year  of  grace  42. 

Among  the  Jews  there  were  four  modes  of  capital 
punishment — viz.,  stoning,  burning,  beheading,  and 
strangling.  The  third  was  a  Boman  as  well  as 
a  Jewish  style  of  execution;  and  according  to  the 
Talmud,  death  by  the  sword  was  inflicted  only  on 
those  who  drew  away  the  people  to  any  strange 
worship :  -  thus,  the  class  of  punishment  indicates 
the  charge  on  which  James  was  condemned.  From 
the  sword  of  Herod  flashes  an  involuntary  light  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  apostle  to  lus  Divine  Master.  It 
was  for  drawing  the  Jew  from  his  days  and  meats, 
and  the  *'  Grentile  from  his  dumb  idols,  to  serve  the 
living  God,  and  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,"  that 
James  was  slain  with  the  sword.  It  was  his  honour 
from  men  to  be  thought  worth  killing ;  they  repeated 
the  policy  of  an  ungodly  world  against  the  Master 
on  the  fidelity  and  achievements  of  the  servant,  by 
'^smiting  the  shepherd  that  the  sheep  might  be 
scattered."  It  was  his  honour  from  Grod  to  be 
"  counted  worthy,  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  suffer 
also  for  the  name  of  Christ."  r  -^  i 
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The  brief  and  Bcanty  chroDicle  which  records  his 
death,  in  Acts  xii.  2,  seems  in  keeping  with  his  meek 
and  unobtrusive  ministry,  of  which  nothing  else, 
besides  his.  martyrdom,  is  recorded  in  this,  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  Church.  The  allusions 
to  him  in  the  gospels  are  equally  few  and  concise. 
Indeed,  we  have  not  a  word  written  which  James 
himself  uttered,  apart  from  some  other  speaker. 
When  Jesus  challenged  him  with  John  his  brother : 
^' Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink 
of?"  he  answered,  with  John,  '*We  are  able;** 
and  his  early  martyrdom  substantiated  his  gallant 
avowal. 

He  did  not  dissent  from  Peter^s  unadvised  proposi- 
tion on  Tabor :  "  Let  us  build  three  tabernacles ;" 
but  Peter  was  the  spokesman. 

When  Jesus  sighed  at  Ms  farewell  Paschal,  *^  One 
of  you  shall  betray  me,"  James  must  have  asked,  with 
the  pest,  "Lord,  is  it  I?"  for  it  is  written,  "So 
said  they  all." 

When  Jesus  foxmd  him,  with  Peter  and  John, 
sleeping  a  third  time,  in  the  garden  of  the  agony, 
James  was  included  in  the  loving  and  forgiving 
extenuation— that  "the  spirit  indeed  was  willing, 
though  the  flesh  was  weak." 

And  his  life  and  death  justified  this  gracious  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  his  intrinsic  character  in- 
volved in  the  ingenuous  testimony. 

He  who  needed  not  that  any  man  shoull  tell 
him,  "  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man,"  sees  hidden 
virtues  and  capacities,  as  well  as  secret  infirmities  and 
ms  in  his  servants,  which  the  world  knows  not  of, 
and  for  which  it  neither  credits  them  in  the  former, 
nor  debits  than  in  the  latter  case.  The  world  is 
equally  indifferent,  to  what  is  good  or  bad  towards 
God  in  men,  but  takes  rigid  cognisance  of  offences 
against  itself.  Hence  its  persecutions  always  seize  on 
the  most  eminent  for  that  spiritual  righteousness 
which  condemns  its  own  carnal,  God-ignoring  code. 
St.  Jameses  precedence  on  the  list  of  martyrs  is  the 
involuntary  homage  of  the  world^s  hatred  to  his 
godly  character.  "The  world,  will  love  its  own." 
It  laid  no  hands  on  Judas  when  he  betrayed,  nor  on 
Peter  when  he  d(mied,  nor  on  Demas  when  he  for- 
sook, nor  on  Alexander  when  he  withstood  the  word 


•f  life ;  but  the  arrest  of  the  just  and  holy  James 
verified  the  warning :  "  All  that  will  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  And  the 
brother  of  John  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 
visiUe.  "Behold,"^  exclaims  the  other  James,  per- 
haps in  tender,  loving  memory  of  an  apostolic . 
brother  —  "  behold,  we  count  them  happy  which 
endure."  That  happiness,  the  sword  of  Herod, 
encountering  the  unyielding  constancy  of  James, 
secured  for  the  proto-martyr  with  the  crown  of  the 
glorious  company  of  the  apostles.  The  ascendant 
influence  of  Christianity  has  shamed  the  world  into 
sheathing  its  weapons  of  outward  persecution ;  bnt  it 
loves  Christ,  and  it  loves  Christians,  no  better  than 
it  ever  did.  The  old  enmity  still  crops  up  to  the 
surface  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  multiplies  the  tests 
on  all  sides,  by  which  to  estimate  the  relative  amount 
of  alloy  and  of  sterling  gold  in  the  metal  of  our  faith. 
Does,  at  least,  the  principle  and  spirit  of  the  martyrs' 
constancy  survive,  in  our  readiness  to  sacriiice 
habits,  opinions,  associations,  prejudices,  affections, 
interests,  and  what  not,  when  they  come  into  col- 
lision with  our  fealty  to  Christ?  Do  we  feel  the 
graee  given  to  us  is  real  and  practical  enough  to  prompt 
us  to  take  up  the  cross  of  disagreeable  duties,  and  of 
trying  efforts,  which  others  reckon  forlorn  hopes,  or 
it  may  be,  weak  fanaticisms  ?  Is  our  strength  always 
equal  to  our  day  ?  Can  we  meet  a  day  of  rebuke  and 
blasphemy,  rallying  round  the  standard  of  the 
Nazarene,  when  the  old  cry  is  up,  ^<Away  with 
him!"  and  when  "oppositions  of  science  falsely  so- 
called,"  undertake  to  correct  the  alleged  errata  of 
Revelation,  and  insidiously  undermine,  libel,  and  de- 
stroy the  fundamental  safeguards  of  belief,  with 
"words  wluch  are  smoother  than  oil,  yet  be  they 
very  swords  ?  "  Such  words,  and  wars  of  words,  are 
more  perilous  than  St.  James  found  the  swotd  of 
Herod ;  and  there  is  no  more  honourable,  nor  safer 
weapon  to  cross  with  them,  than  that  which  the  h<dy 
martyr  triumphantly  wielded  to  his  souPs  rescue. 
"  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God." 
"  There  is  no  sword  like  that,"  which,  like  Goliath's, 
wrested  from  the  hand  which  defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  God,  falls  back  in  avenging  judgment  on  the 
bhisphemer's  head. 


THE    SEASONS    OF    THE    HEART. 


E  met  in  Spring,  when  life  was  young, 
And  buds,  and  leaves,  and  flow'rs 
were  springing ; 
When  every  bird  had  found  a  tongue, 
And  hope  and  joy  together  singing. 
With  them  young  love  awoke,  and  sung 
A  song  whose  echoes  round  me  clinging, 
A  nameless  witching  o'er  me  flung, 
like  silvery  chimes  for  ever  ringing. 


We  walked  in  Summer,  when  the  flowers 

Smiled  to  the  snn  in  crimson  glory ; 
Like  wooing  winds  in  woodland  bowers, 

My  heart  breathed  forth  its  tender  story : 
Some  sweet  tears  fell  like  summer  showers, 

Then  sunnier  smiles — her  light  shone  o'er  me  ; 
Heav'n    seemed    more    bright,    more    fair    the 
flowers, 

With  hope  and  happiness  before  me. 
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We  parted  when  the  Autumn  passed, 

When  hollow  winds  were  sadly  sighing ; 
When  leaves  in  death  to  earth  were  cast, 

All  red,  and  brown,  and  yellow  lying* 
She  fieuled  as  the  days  flew  past — 

Pale  sickness  o*eT  her  life  came  flying ; 
Like  withering  leaf  torn  by  the  blast 

Prom  off  its  bough,  she  lay  a-dying. 

And  now  'tis'  Winter,  and  the  rain 

With  ceaseless  patter  falling  dreary^ 
And  winter  in  my  heart,  the  pain 

Of  lonely  sorrow  waiting  weary : 
And,  listening  to  the  sad  refrain 

'The  wind  sings  o'er  a  grave  that's  near  me, 
I  inly  murmur,  **  Ne'er  again 

Will  she  return,  like  spring,  to  cheer  me." 


Oh,  earth,  earth,  earth,  that  chok'st  the  cry 

Of  million  sorrows,  take  me,  hither ! 
Oh,  death,  that  parted,  let  me  lie 

In  earth,  that  we  may  sleep  together ! 
But  hush  1  for  far  beyond  the  sky, 

Her  spirit  pure  and  bright  gone  thither, 
Waits  for  my  coming  by-and-by : 

She  blooms  for  me  where  nought  can  wither. 

Gold  is  the  ice  that  binds  her  tomb, 

And  dark  the  clouds  that  round  it  hover ; 
So  death  veils  life  in  wintry  gloom. 

Till  spring  dissolve  the  chilly  cover. 
I  wait  for  life,  when  death  shall  come. 

Like  morning  to  the  weary  rover, 
And  light  the  pathway  to  my  home, 

To  meet  her  spirit  bending  over.  J.  H. 


STONE     TREASUBES. 


►HAT  there  is  "truth  in  stones  and 
wisdom  in  running  brooks,"  is  a 
truism  never  better  appreciated  than 
in  the  present  age  of  geological  in- 
quiry. 
Energetic,  soul  -  determined  men, 
searchicg  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  have  brought  thence  evi- 
dences of  truths  that  must  be  eternal.  And  few  of 
you  who  have,  at  some  time,  trod  the  Eg3rptian 
hall  of  the  British  Museum,  can  have  failed  to 
admire,  with  something  of  reverential  awe,  the 
results  of  unremitting  labour  and  unsparing  ex- 
pense therein  accumulated. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  those  winged,  human- 
headed  lions  awed  and«instructed  the  great  cities  of 
the  plain.  They  are  by  no  means  idle  creations ; 
the  offepring  of  mere  fancy  you  may  have  deemed 
them.    Their  meaning  is  written  upon  them. 

Unaided  by  the  light  of  revealed  religion,  men 
have  sought  to  embody  their  conception  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme  Being 
by  borrowing  fiom  Nature  its  sublimest  images. 
And  where  could  they  find  a  better  t3rpe  of  intellect 
and  knowledge  than  the  head  of  a  man;  of  strength, 
than  the  body  of  a  lion ;  or  of  ubiquity,  than  the 
wings  of  a  bird  ? 

Even  before  approaching  the  cities  of  the  plains, 
whence  these  forma,  and  the  slabs  ranged  against 
the  walls,  have  been  mostly  dug,  we  find  abundant 
testimony  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The 
plains  between  Elan-i-Zad  and  the  Euphrates,  to 
the  north  of  Babylon,  are  covered  with  a  perfect 
network  of  ancient  canals  and  watercourses;  but 
«  a  drought  is  upon  her  waters  ;  and  they  shall  be 
driedup"j;Jer.  1.  38). 

A  naked  and  hideous  waste  is  this  same  site  of 
Babylon*    Yegetation  is  stunted  and  almost  de- 


stroyed by  the  peculiarly  nitrous  and  blanched  soil, 
bred  £rom  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations.  Owls 
start  from  the  scanty  thickets  (Isa.  xiiL  21 ;  Jer. 
1.  39)— a  large  grey  kind,  found  in  flocks  of  a 
hundred  and  more — and  the  foul  jackal  skulks 
through  the  furrows. 

While  to  the  south^  lies  a  vast  swamp;  for  Baby- 
lon is  made  ''a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools 
of  water  "  (Isa.  xiv.  23).  Embankments  of  rivers, 
utterly  neglected,  have  broken  away,  and  the 
waters,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  have 
made  it,  what  the  prophet  foretold,  ''a  desert 
of  the  sea  "  (Isa.  xxi.  1).  These  swamps  are 
mostly  fed  from  the  Euphrates,  which  has  to 
this  day  a  tendency  to  change  its  course,  and 
to  lose  itself  in  marshes,  to  the  west  of  its  actual 
bed.  This,  it  is  thought,  accounts  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  principal  part  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  city ;  the  united  testimony  of  ancient 
authors  being  in  favour  of  its  having  been  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Marked  by 
its  dark  belt  of  evergreen  palms,  the  course  of  this 
river  winds  through  the  plain,  until  it  reaches  the 
first  great  ruin,  to  the  east  of  the  river. 

High  above  all  surrounding  objects,  rises  one 
square  mound,  in  form  and  sbse  more  like  a 
natural  hill  than  the  work  of  men's  hands.  The 
Arab  calls  it "  Babel." 

To  reach  it,  however,  we  should  require  to  tra- 
verse a  beaten  track,  winding  amidst  low  mounds, 
which  seem  to  be  scattered  without  order,  and  to  be 
gradually  lost  in  the  vast  plains  to  the  eastward, 
crossing  embankments  long  since  dry,  or  avoiding 
the  heaps  of  drifted  earth  covering  ancient  walls  and 
foundations.  While  southward  of  Babel,  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  there  is  almost  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  mounds,  the  ruins  of  vast  edifices, 
collected  together,  as  in  the  heart>oia  great  < 


m  the  heart>oia  great  city. 
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Old  trayellers  agree,  moreover,  in  asserting  that 
it  is  not  there,  but  at  the  Birs  Nimroud,  that  we 
are  to  behold  the  yery  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
It  (Birs  Nimroud)  is  a  bare  and  yellow  heap, 
rising  to  the  height  of  not  more  than  235  feet 
Neither  the  original  form  nor  object  of  the  edifice 
of  which  it  is  the  ruin  have  hitherto  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  too  solid  for  the  walls  of  a  building, 
and  its  shape  is  not  that  of  the  remains  of  a  tower. 
It  is  pierced  by  square  holes,  apparently  made  to 
admit  air  through  the  compact  structure.  On  one 
side  of  it,  beneath  the  crowning  masonry,  lie  huge 
fragments  torn  from  the  pile  itself. 

The  calcined  and  vitreous  surface  of  the  bricks, 
fused  into  rock-like  masses,  show  that  their  fall 
may  have  been  caused  by  lightning;  and  as  the 
ruin  is  rent  almost  from  top  to  bottom,  early 
Christian  travellers,  as  well  as  some  of  more  recent 
date,  have  not  hesitated  to  recognise  in  it  proofs  of 
that  Divine  vengeance*  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, arrested  by  fire  from  heaven  the  impious 
attempt  of  the  first  descendants  of  Noah. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
kUn-bumt  brick,  or  a  stone,  employed  in  the  ancient 
edifices  of  Assyria,  without  an  inscription  upon  it. 
And  it  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
greater  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian,  over  the  Babylo- 
nian writing,  that  whereas  in  the  former  case  the 
characters  are  grouped  together  in  a  careless  and 
irregular  way,  as  if  cut  singly  with  an  instrument, 
or  by  the  hand,  in  the  latter,  the  inscriptions  are 
usually  enclosed  with  considerable  care  and  nicety 
in  a  small  square,  and  appear  to  have  been  impressed 
entire,  and  not  in  isolated  letters,  with  a  stamp. 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  historical  details 
contained  in  the  inscriptions,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  circumstance: — 

In  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  testimony 
is  not  only  borne  to  the  statement  in  the  Bible 
(2  Kings  xviii.  13;  Isa.  xzzvi.  1),  that  the  King 
of  Assyria,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  and  took  them,  but  mention  is  actually 
made  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  treasure  in  gold 
taken  from  Hezekiah — namely,  thirty  talents.  And 
although  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of 
silver  mentioned ;  the  Biblical  records  being  300 
talents,  and  those  on  the  walls  800 ;  this  is  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  the  assumed  fact,  that  the 
Bible  mentions  only  the  actual  amount  of  money 
taken,  whilst  the  Assyrian  records  comprise  all  the 
precious  metal  taken  away.  Inasmuch  as  we  know 
that  Hezekiah,  being  much  pressed  by  Sennacherib, 
was  compelled  to  give  him  all  the  wealth  he  could 
collect,  even  taking  the  silver  from  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  as  well  as  from  his  own  treasury,  and 
cutting  off  the  gold  from  the  doors  and  pillars  of 
the  temple  (2  Kings  xviii.  15,  16),  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Assyrian  king. 


One  of  the  most  singular  combinations  of  forms 
here  collected  together  is  that  of  the  fish-god, 
colossal  bas-reliefs  of  which  often  formed  an 
entrance  to  various  apartments.  It  combined  the 
human  shape  with  that  of  the  fish;  the  head  of 
the  fish  forming  a  mitre  above  that  of  the  man, 
whilst  its  scaly  back  and  fan-like  tail,  fell  as  a 
cloak  behind,  leaving  the  human  limbs  and  feet 
exposed.  The  figure  usually  wore  a  fringed  tunic, 
and  bore  the  two  sacred  emblems — ^the  basket  and 
the  cone. 

Under  this  form  was  worshipped,  according  to 
the  united  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  commentators  on 
the  Bible,  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  And  if  you 
refer  to  1  Sam.  v.  4  you  wilL  perceive,  even  here 
that  when  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought  into  the 
great  temple  of  the  idol  at  Aahdod,  and  the  statue 
fell  a  second  time,  "  the  head  of  Dagon  and  both  the 
pahns  of  his  hands  were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold ; 
only  the  fishy  part  of  Dagon  was  left  to  him." 

*'  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen ;  and  aU  the  graven 
images  of  her  gods  he  hathbrokenunto  the  ground  " 
(Isa.  xxL  9).  And  thus  it  is  that  in  that  city  of 
palaces  scaroely  a  detached  figure  in  stone,  or  a 
solitary  tablet,  has  been  dug  out  of  the  vast  heaps 
of  rubbish.  "  They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone 
for  a  comer,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations"  (Jer.  li  26). 

Internal  evidence  of  the  truthfolness  of  the 
Assyrian  records,  as  far  as  they  go,  has  been 
already  referred  to.  We  are  farther  led  to  place 
confidence  in  the  statements  contained  in  the  in- 
scriptions by  the  very  minuteness  with  which  they 
even  give  the  amounts  of  the  spoil;  the  two 
registrars,  "  the  scribes  of  the  host,"  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xxv.  19),  being  seen  in 
almost  every  bas-relief,  writing  down  the  various 
objects  brought  to  them  by  the  victorious  warriors. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  certainly  somewhat 
remarkable  that  neither  Assyria  nor  Egypt  can 
boast  of  a  single  book  that  has,  at  least,  come  down 
to  our  day,  or  of  whose  existence  we  ever  heard 
from  any  credible  source ;  while  as  regards  Jewish 
history,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  all  we  know 
of  them  is  derived  from  their  written  books.  Not 
one  monument,  not  one  sculptured  stone,  not  one 
letter  of  an  inscription,  no,  not  even  a  potsherd, 
remains  to  witness,  by  a  material  fact,  the  existence 
of  that  Jewish  kingdom. 

No  museum  ever  possessed  a  Jewish  antiquity ; 
while  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  aU  the  surround- 
ing countries  teem  with  material  evidence  of  former 
greatness  and  of  the  people  that  once  inhabited 
them. 

Deficient  as  the  Jewish  history  is  in  this  respect, 
it  is  singularly  complete  in  written  chronicles,  and 
what  we  may  justly  consider,  her  literature.  That, 
therefore,  which  is  deficient  in  the  one,  the  other 
supplies.    And  this  Assyria  does  for  Judea. 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


PASSING  BAD   MONEY. 

JNNIE  BAGULEY  was  one  day  pre- 
sented with  a  bad  shilling.  She 
showed  it  to  her  mother,  who,  seeing 
its  baseness,  said — 

''It  will  do  for  a  plaything,  Annie; 
but  be  sure  you  never  attempt  to  pass  it." 

**  Oh,  no,  I  should  never  think  of  such  a  thing." 

Perhaps  Annie  meant  what  she  said  at  the  time. 
If  80,  she  did  not  know  what  was  in  her  heart ;  for, 
not  many  days  after,  she  happened  to  notice  that  the 
fishwoman,  who  kept  a  stall  near  her  home,  took 
many  pieces  of  silver  without  appearing  to  notice 
them  much.    Then  her  heart  said — 

''  If  I  was  to  put  my  bad  shilling  into  her  dirty 
hands,  she  wouldn't  know  it  from  a  good  one.  1*11 
try  it  the  next  time  mother  sends  me  to  buy  fish." 

A  few  days  after  this,  she  was  sent  by  her 
mother  with  a  nice  bright  shilling  to  buy  some 
fish  for  dinner.  This  she  hid  in  her  pocket,  and 
with  a  bold  face  she  handed  the  bad  one  to  the 
woman.  The  dealer  saw  it  was  bad  in  an  instant, 
and,  throwing  it  on  her  table,  angrily  said,  ''That's 
counterfeit!" 

"  That  it  is,"  said  a  gentleman  who  stood  by, 
and  who  knew  both  Annie  and  her  mother;  "but 
give  the  girl  the  fish,  her  mother  will  want  it.  I 
will  lend  her  a  good  shilling.'* 

Guilty  Annie  stood  trembling  and  overcome  with 
shame  while  her  mother's  friend  was  paying  for  the 
fish,  and  restoring  Ihe  bad  shilling  to  her  hands. 
She  was  too  much  confused  to  take  the  good  money 
from  her  pocket,  or  to  ezphdn.  Blushing  and 
silent,  she  held  down  her  head  and  walked  home. 

Some  of  her  Sunday-schoolmates  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  her  shame,  and  had  run  ahead  to  tell  her 
mother  that  she  was  in  trouble  about  offering  bad 
money.  The  good  woman  understood  it  all,  and 
was  pained  beyond  my  power  to  describe. 

Annie's  self-conceit  was  crushed  by  this  affair. 
She  now  saw  that  she  was  a  very  wicked  girl.  Her 
mother  saw  it.  Her  companions  saw  it  too.  What 
was  a  still  more  serious  matter,  Jesus  saw  it  also. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  a  boy  named  George,  who 
had  a  bad  shilling  given  him  for  a  pOcket-piece. 
One  day  he  went  into  a  store  which  was  tended  by 
a'  boy  who  looked  very  much  like  a  greenhorn. 
"  Offer  him  your  bad  shilling.  He  won't  know  it. 
Nobody  will  know  it,"  whispered  the  tempter. 

"Yes,  God  will  know  it,"  replied  George,  "i 
won't  offend  him  by  cheating  this  poor  boy." 

Then  George  ran  out  of  the  shop,  hurried  home* 
dug  a  hole,  and  buried  the  counterfeit  shilling. 

Children,  be  true.  Be  true  to  yourselves,  to 
each  other,  to  God.    Appear  to  be  what  you  are. 


Never  make  false  pretences.  If  you  are  not  right 
inside,  ask  God  to  make  you  so,  and  then  you  will 
be  as  good  current  coin  before  God  and  man» 


HUMPBACKED  JENNY. 

A  BHYMB  FOR  YOUXa  READEBS. 

PPLES  and  chestnuts,  walnuts  and  pears. 
Are  poor  little  Jenny's  humble  wares — 

And  every  lot  a  penny. ' 
She  stands  about  in  the  mud  and  murk. 
And  the  workmen,  going  home  from  work. 
Buy  of  poor  humpbacked  Jenny. 

But  her  basket  is  heavy  and  she  is  weak. 
And  the  stem  policemen  rudely  speak, 

"  Gk)  along,  get  out  of  tiie  way ! " 
And  the  men  they  are  so  rough  and  tall. 
And  she  is  so  weary  and  weak  and  small — 

She  is  fleeing  them  all  the  day. 

And  oncosher  haste  and  her  fear  were  so. 
That  she  let  her  basket-handle  go. 

When  stumbling  over  the  stones. 
The  dreadful  man  was  close  at  her  heels. 
And  her  frxdt  was  crushing  beneath  the  wheels 

And  aching  all  her  bones. 

Her  apples  were  gone— all  mangled  flat ! 
Her  former  terror  was  nothing  to  that. 

And  she  stopped  and  sobbed  with  grief. 
The  harsh  policeman,  he  soon  was  gone, 
And  a  curious  crowd  stood  looking  on, 

Not  thinking  to  give  relief. 

But  one  kind  gentleman  stopped  and  said, 
"What,  lost  your  apples,  my  poor  little  maid? 

I  hope  you  hadn't  many." 
And  he  gave  her  a  shilling  towards  the  cost. 
And  then  to  make  up  for  what  she'd  lost, 

Some  others  gave  each  a  penny. 

And  since  to  the  ragged-school  she's  been, 
She,  every  night,  in  a  place  unseen. 

Sends  up  a  little  prayer : 
That  the  Lord  will  bless  each  generous  one. 
And  that  when  she  lives  beyond  the  sun. 

She  may  meet  them  all  up  there.        1^. 


SCRIPTURAL  ACROSTIC— No.  2. 

GdvQ  the  name  of  a  man  whose  example  we  should  aS 
follow. 

1.  A  brook,  the  scene  of  a  continued  miraole. 

2.  A  city  destroyed  by  fire. 

3.  A  city  where  St  Paul  performed  a  mincle. 

4.  A  man  smitten  with  biindaess,  for  opposing  a  man  of 

God. 

5.  One  who  befriended  a  king  in  time  of  need. 
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THE    FAMILY    HONOUE. 

BY  MRS.   C.  L.  BALFOUE,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OF  SORIPTimB,"  BTO.  ETC. 


CHAPTEB   XXIII. 

LIGHT    AND     SHADE. 

"  The  very  sUr  that  shines  fVom  far, 
Shines  trembling  ne'ertheless." 

Elizabbts  B.  Bbowxiko. 

^  T  is  the  experience  of  many,  perhaps  of  most 
in  this  perplexing  world,  to  And  that  OTery 
joy  comes  with  some  bitter  qualification.  In 
the  Hope  household  this  had  been  so  con- 
stantly the  case  that  they  were  subdued  to 
humble  expectations.  The  hour  of  rising 
was  not  early  on  the  tempestuous  morning 
that  followed  the  night  we  have  described.  Trouble- 
some dreams  had  visited  Hysie'^  innocent  slumbers, 
and  twice  during  the  night  she  had  awoke  herself 
crying.  Marian  had  written  a  letter  of  expostulation 
to  Norry,  over  night,  and  her  sleep  was  late  in  con- 
sequence. While  Mr.  Hope,  accustomed  to  wake- 
fulness, as  a  consequence  of  nervous  depression,  had  lain 
listening  to  the  rising  wind  as  it  first  moaned,  then 
surged,  and  at  last  raved  over  the  open  gardens  and 
vegetable  grounds  that  surrounded  the  house.  Towards 
morning  the  shaking  windows,  rumbling  chimneys,  and 
creaking  doors  of  the  old  cottage,  had  made  a  con- 
tinuous clamour  that  had  the  effect  sometimes  attained 
by  a  shouting,  overpowering  lullaby  which  drives  a  child 
to  sleep  by  wearying  it,  and  he  dozed  so  that  the  bell, 
which  usually  summoned  the  }^oung  folks  to  rise,  did 
not  call  them  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  reveille  was 
sounded  by  the  postman's  knock,  to  the  alarm  and 
confusion  of  both  girls.  Marian,  indeed,  hastened  to 
her  father's  room,  fearing  he  might  be  worse,  and  then 
descended  to  secure  the  letters. 

Noticing  that  the  bolts  were  undone,  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Norry,  who  was  generally  the  first 
up,  had  gone  out.  Busy  housewives,  if  any  such  read 
this  narrative,  know  that  morning  time  is  precious ;  so 
precious  that,  until  Marian  and  Mysie  had  prepared  the 
breakfast,  and  the  little  tray  with  Mr.  Hope's  cup  of 
coffee  was  ready,  a  note  by  post,  directed  to  *'Miss 
Hope,"  was  not  opened.  It  served  as  a  breakfast  dainty 
— one  they  were  by  no  means  accustomed  to,  for  as 
Marian's  eye  ran  it  over,  she  at  first  gave  a  little  quiver- 
ing cry  of  astonishment,  and  then  said— 

"  Oh,  dear  I  if  I  could  but  undertake  it— if  I  only 
could !    Oh !  it  would  be  too  delightful ! " 

**  What  is  it,  Marian,  dear  P  "  said  Mysie,  her  cheek 
flushing,  and  her  brown  eyes  opening  wide  and 
glittering  with  expectation— *' whatever  is  it  so  de- 
Hghtful?" 

"Miss  Gertrude  Austwicke,  my  father's  favourite 
pupil,  wants  me  to  go  to  her,  as  papa  is  unable.  I 
was  wishing  all  day  yesterday,  even  more  than  ever, 
that  I  could  get  some  teaching.  It  would  be  such  a 
help  to  us." 

"It  would,  indeed ;  and  papa  Hope  so  ilL  It  would, 
indeed, be  delightful!" 


Not  that  teaching  exactly  was  delightful,  but  both 
these  poor  things  felt  enough  of  the  darkness  in  the 
dismal  shadow  of  poverty,  to  rejoice  in  the  ray  of  light 
that  penetrated  the  gloom. 

"I'll  go  and  tell  my  father,"  said  Marian. 

"And  I'll  call  Norry :  he's  lazy  this  morning,"  cried 
Mysie,  rising  as  she  spoke,  for  Marian  had  not  thought 
Norry*s  going  out  before  breakfiist  of  enough  consequence 
to  name  it ;  but  now  she  said— 

"  Finish  your  breakfast,  dear.  Norry's  not  up-stairs. 
Oh,  you  diall  put  this  letter  for  him  in  his  room; 
though  I've  hardly  the  heart  to  give  it  to  him,  now 

this  good  news  has  come ;  but **   She  drew  the  letter 

from  her  pocket  as  she  spoke,  and  gave  it  to  Mysie, 
who  took  up  her  words  as  she  hesitated. 

"But  it  wiU  do  him  good,  you  mean.  Tou  don't 
Boold  without  a  cause;  and  he'll  take  more  from  you 
than  from  any  one." 

"I've  not  scolded  him,  poor  boy— only  reasoned  with 
him.  It's  natural,  perhaps— at  least  it  is  for  him — to  feel 
restless  and  impatient.  But  I  must  go  to  my  fi&ther." 
And  she  mounted  to  his  room,  Mysie  following  more 
leisurely,  to  put  the  note  in  her  brother's  chamber, 
carrying  it  pretty  much  as  she  would  a  dose  of  wholesome 
but  bitter  medicine,  that  must  be  taken ;  for  Mysie  had 
been  pretty  much  of  a  reader,  and  biography  had  been 
to  her  what  novels  are  to  some  girls :  her  love  for  her 
brother  made  her  ambitious  for  him,  and  she  had  a  sort 
of  theory,  young  as  she  was,  that  tonics  in  the  way  of 
reproof,  or  the  milder  form  of  advioe^  were  especially 
needed  by— boys.  Girls  might  be  excused :  they  might 
have  sweets  without  harm ;  but  it  would  do  Norry  good 
to  have  Marian  talking  like  a  mamma  to  him;  and 
though  there  was  but  some  six  years  between  them,  she 
was  the  only  maternal  friend  they  either  of  them  had 
since  Mrs.  Hope's  death,  and  Mysie,  at  all  events,  would 
uphold  her  authority.  So  she  entered  her  brother's 
room  and  crossed  it,  before  she  noticed  that  his  bed  had 
not  been  slept  in.  This,  when  she  saw  it,  arrested  her 
steps.  Wonderingly  she  looked  round.  There  was 
his  box-lid  lying  open,  his  ordinary  clothes  scattered 
about,  and  his  best  suit  gone.  While  her  startled  survey 
told  her  these  particulars,  and  she  was  instantly  racking 
her  brain  to  supply  a  reason  ior  what  she  saw,  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  slip  of  pencilled  paper  on  the  table.  In  a 
moment  she  had  read  its  contents,  her  mind  refusing  to 
comprehend  what  was  presented  to  her  eyes.  Two  or 
three  times  she  scanned  it  over,  then  she  understood 
that  her  brother  was  gone,  and,  turning  very  pale  and 
still— for  Mysie,  under  great  excitement,  differed  from 
most  girls  by  her  quietude— went  down-stairs,  holding 
her  breath.  Mr.  Hope's  door  was  open,  and  Marian  was 
seen  standing  within,  having  just  finished  reading  her 
welcome  letter.  Mysie,  entering,  stared  at  them  wildly, 
and  with  stifling  sob  held  out  the  scrap  of  paper.  The 
smile  died  on  Marian's  face  like  a  light  suddenly  blown 
out,  and  Mr.  Hope  raised  himself  up  on  his  elbow  and 


hastily  inquired— 
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"What  has  terrified  you,  child?  Give  me  that," 
reaching  towards  the  paper  which  had  dropped  from 
Mysie's  hand  on  the  coverlet  of  the  bed.  V  What  is  it  P  " 
he  kept  saying,  as  he  searched  among  his  pillows  for  his 
glasses. 

His  daughter  interposing,  and  taking  the  paper  from 
his  hand,  read  it  in  a  perturbed  voice  that  sounded  a 
great  way  off;  and  then,  after  the  pause  of  silence  that 
followed,  she  continued,  in  a  questioning  tone— 

"  Norry  never  can  have  gone  ?  " 

"Gone!"  echoed  Mr.  Hope;  "where  should  he  go 
to?" 

"  Gone !— right  away.  No,  no ! "  gasped  Mysie.  But 
though  each  of  them  spoke  thus,  a  conviction  full  of 
dismal  certainty  not  the  less  rested  on  them  all  that  it 
was  indeed  true. 

The  girls  mounted  to  his  room  to  make  further  in-, 
vestigation,  Mr.  Hope  tossing  on  his  pillow  in  bodily 
pain  and  mental  vexation.  He  loved  the  wayward  boy, 
and  had  got  to  associate  the  idea  of  him  with  all  his 
own  prospects  of  the  future— such  as  those  prospects 
^ere— even  to  the  desire  that  Norry  might  be  with 
him  when  death  came,  to  close  his  eyes,  and  be  a  com- 
forting, sustaining  brother  to  Marian,  as  well  as  to 
Mysie.  Something  of  belief  and  trust  in  the  boy*s 
loving  nature  and  active  spirit  had  fostered  these 
thoughts — had  involuntarily  made  the  struggling  man, 
whose  barque  was  so  shattered  in  many  storms,  cling 
to  the  lad  as  likely  to  prove  a  sheet  anchor  yet,  while 
drifting  along  life's  rugged  coast.  The  way,  too,  in 
which  he  had  left  was  most  distressing;  and  to  think, 
that  only  last  night  Mr.  Hope  had  decisively  rejected 
the  boy's  being  sent  to  sea.  His  own  unwillingness  to 
part  with  the  lad  being  at  least  as  strong  as  any  dis- 
inclination on  Norry' s  part. 

"  Bash  boy !  Wilful !  Knowing  nothing  of  the  world 
— ^absolutely  nothing.  No  money — none.  Oh,  he'll  oome 
back,  the  obstinate  rascal !  What  does  he  mean?  dear, 
foolish  fellow ! "  In  this  way  he  talked  as  he  dragged  his 
pain-wrung  limbs  from  the  bed,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  a  humble  barber  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  since  his 
illness  had  oome  every  morning  to  help  him  to  rise. 
During  the  hour  that  it  took  before  he  was  laid  in  his 
dressing-gown  on  the  sofa  for  the  day,  Marian  and 
Mysie  had  made  their  search,  and  also  some  out-of- 
door  inquiries. 

He  was  surely  gone.  By  the  time  they  could  again 
go  to  Mr.  Hope's  room,  that  fact  was  clear,  and  blended 
with  a  dread  that  this  departure  was  no  mere  ebullition 
of  temper,  but  a  settled  purpose :  for  the  youth  had,  as 
they  all  knew,  plenty  of  that  quality  which  is  judged,  by 
the  way  it  is  exercised,  as  obstinacy  or  perseverance. 
And  as  the  morning  passed,  and  conviction  became  more 
settled,  Mysie,  with  that  singular  wanj)  of  logic,  which  is 
as  much  a  peculiarity  as  a  feminine  defect,  began  to  utter 
a  word  or  two  that  Marian  construed  into  blame— 

**He  could  not  bear  your  calling  him  ungrateful, 
Marian." 

"  I  spoke  for  his  good,  my  dear.  Is  he  never  to  be 
reproved  ?    It  is  cruel  of  you,  Mysie,  to  blame  me." 

The  momentary  heat  was  quenched  in  tears.  But  yet, 
from  that  small  seed,  there  sprang  a  root  of  bitterness. 


Marian  was  sensitive,  and  the  thought  that  if  anything 
dreadful  happened  to  Norry,  or  he  came  back  to  them 
no  more,  Mpie,  and  perhaps,  too,  even  her  father,  would 
always  consider  her  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of 
his  being  lost  to  them,  was  so  painful,  that  she  strove  by 
resolutely  shutting  out  such  a  possibility  to  reassure 
herself  and  the  others. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hope^  having  written  a  note  to  the 
police  station  enclosing  ft  description  of  the  runaway, 
it  became  necessary  for  Marian  to  reply  to  Gorirude, 
who  had  asked  her  to  appoint  a  time  for  calling. 

How  differently  both  father  and  daughter  now  looked 
at  the  letter,  which  had  given  them  such  brief  pleasure 
in  the  morning.  How  clouded  now  was  the  future 
that  then  seemed  to  open  so  brightly  before  them.  Mr. 
Hope  especially  was  depressed,  sayings 

"  I  begin  to  think  the  responsibility  was  too  great.  I 
ought  never  to  have  undertaken  it.  I  should  have 
thought,  my  Marian,  of  you  as  my  only  companion." 

"And  there's  truth,  father,  in  the  proverb,  '  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water '  /  could  never— never  have  so 
pained  you." 

Mysie  was  not  present,  and  perhaps  for  the  firsi  time 
the  daughter  spoke  to  her  father  with  a  greater  freedom, 
because  of  her  absence.  In  this  mood  Mr.  Hope  entered 
into  a  oonsultation  about  the  proposal  that  had  been 
made  by  his  visitor  of  the  previous  evening.  And 
whether  the  conduct  of  Norry  had  weakened  his  (aith 
in  his  own  plans  of  education,  or  in  the  natures  he  had 
to  deal  with,  or  that  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility, 
certain  it  was,  that  he  considered  the  plan  of  Mysie 
leaving  for  education  very  favourably;  and  arranged 
with  Marian  as  to  what  had  better  be  their  future  course, 
if  Miss  Gertrude  Austwicke's  parents  (who  they  both 
hoped  would  give  liberal  terms  for  the  few  hours  she 
would  have  to  spend  daily  in  Wilton  Plaoe)  decided  on 
engaging  her. 

Mysie,  at  a  boarding-school,  where  she  was  bein^ 
fitted  for  an  honourable  vocation,  Marian  exeroising  her 
talents  and  relieved  from  household  drudgery,  were 
considerations  yielding  something  of  balm  to  the  sore 
heart.  Yet,  nevertheless,  that  heart  continued  to  ftchet, 
and  many  a  thought  and  silent  prayer  followed  the 
wanderer.  

CHAPTEE     XXIT. 

AMID  THE  WAVES. 
"Theyoang  Rod  the  beaaUrul,  why  do  they  die, 
With  the  bloom  on  their  cheek,  and  the  light  in  their  cje  ?  ** 

PovEETY  admits  no  indulgences,  or  surely  Miss  Hope 
would  not  have  fought  her  way  to  Wilton  Place  in  such 
a  gale  as  continued  to  blow.  Once,  however,  arrived 
there,  she  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  a  cheerful 
fire,  and  the  warm  glow  of  crimson  draperies^  and 
sofas  and  easy  chairs,  luxurioi^ly  inviting  in  their  soft- 
ness and  warmth,  presented  such  a  contrs^  to  the  storm- 
swept  streets,  in  all  the  dreariness  of  howling  wind  and 
drifting  sleet  and  rain,  that  it  seemed  like  the  difference 
between  her  destiny— poor  weary,  fluttering  bird  I— and 
that  of  those  who  were  thus  cosily  sheltered  in  a  well- 
lined  nest. 
After  waiting  a  sufficient  time  to  recover  her  brealh. 
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and  to  shaike  ber  dress  into  something  like  order, 
Marian  heard  the  door  open,  and  Gertrude  with  a  genial 
smile  entered,  and  came  to  her  side,  uttering  gentle 
greetings,  and  ready  to  conduct  her  to  Mrs.  Basil  Aust- 
wicke's  boudoir.  What  a  glittering  confusion  of  pretty 
trifles  in  china  and  gilding  lay  upon  the  tables,  and 
adorned  the  delicately-carved  cabinets  of  this  charming 
little  retreat,  where  rose-coloured  silk,  softened  with 
filmy  lace,  seemed  fitting  drapery  for  a  lady  wrapped 
in  a  white  cashmere  dressing-gown,  richly  braided, 
and  with  the  most  delicate  of  little  lace  caps  on  her 
head— a  morning  costume  that  softened  the  angles 
of  her  shape  and  the  hardness  of  her  features.  A 
dainty  writing-table,  all  a-glitter  with  silver  and  cut 
glass,  and  spread  with  satiny  note-paper  exhaling  a 
delicate  perfume  of  violets,  was  drawn  before  the  couch 
on  which  she  sat,  or  rather  sank,  amid  billows  of  down 
cushions.  Balancing  an  ornamental  pen  in  her  fingers 
as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke  made  a  few  ordinary 
inqniries,  and  was  evidently  by  no  means  displeased  at 
the  deference  of  Marian's  manners.  It  certainly  is 
pleasant  to  see  a  face  fiill  of  intelligence  and  feeling, 
look,  with  a  pleading  grace,  and  a  little  flush  of 
heightened  colour  on  the  cheek,  when  uttering  a  reply 
to  inquiries. 

Mrs.  Austwicke's  own  manners  were  decidedly  im- 
perious. She  had  that  sort  of  pride  in  her  intellect  which 
is  more  likely  to  make  a  woman  give  herself  airs  of 
command,  than  the  mere  possession  of  beauty.  Not 
that  the  lady  by  any  means  undervalued  her  claims  to 
admiration  on  the  latter  score,  but  she  set  up  for  the 
possession  of  mind  as  her  crowning  merit.  The  ques- 
tion whether  her  talents  were  ever  used  for  any  purpose 
that  benefited  any  human  creature,  or  whether  her 
heart  was  the  kinder  for  her  brain  belog,  as  she  thought, 
better  than  others,  never  troubled  her. 

She  received  Miss  Hope  with  dignified  politeness, 
and  took  note  of  the  references  Marian  gave;  but, 
knowing  Miss  Webb,  and  having  heard  Gertrude  speak 
of  Mr.  Hope,  she  made  but  few  inquiries.  Un- 
questionably, she  did  not  fail  to  observe,  with  a  woman's 
keen  glance,  the  carefully-mended  gloves,  and  shabby 
cloak  and  bonnet^  in  which  poor  Marian  fought  her 
hard  battle  of  gentility,  ^he  satirical  curve  of  her 
mouth  was  not  subdued  even  while  she  was,  on  the 
whole,  greatly  pleased  with  the  gentle-mannered  and 
soft-Toiced  applicant.  Here  was  a  person  who  would, 
for  some  hours  daily,  occupy  Gertrude;  and  a  great 
saving,  meanwhile,  would  be  efleoted  by  withdrawing 
her  daughter  from  an  expensive  finishing  school— a 
saving  that  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indiflerence, 
as  every  year  made  the  expenses  of  the  boy's  education 
greater,  and  minute  savings  were  not  to  be  neglected ; 
though  as  to  pinching  herself  in  either  dress,  company, 
or  pleasure,  that  did  not  enter  into  her  plan  of  economy. 

A  governess  entirely  in  the  house,  particularly  a 
fashionable  governess,  would  have  been,  as  she  said  to  her- 
self, **  a  nuisance  not  to  be  thought  of;"  but  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  intelligent  young  person—poor,  also,  which 
would  nuike  her  humble,  and,  no  doubt,  educationally 
competent  (for  those  quiet  people  often  knew  far  more 
than  any  one  gave  them  credit  for)  was  quite  another 


thing ;  besides,  she  had  been  trained  to  teaching ;  it  was 
a  sort  of  professional  inheritance,  and  there  would  be  no 
sensitive  nonsense  about  lady-like  feelings  in  the  case 
of  a  writing-master's  daughter— so  matters  were  soon 
arranged. 

Marian,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Interview,  thankful 
for  employment,  most  certainly  felt  that  a  very  wide 
social  gulf  separated  her  from  her  employer ;  but  Ger- 
trude*s  little  hand,  as  she  laid  it  on  Miss  Hope's  arm  while 
they  descended  the  stairs  together,  seemed  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm,  as  a  narrow  plank  bridges  a  misty  abyss, 
and  Marian,  like  a  tired  Alpine  traveller,  was  grateful 
for  it.  Entering  the  drawing-room  into  which  she  had 
first  been  ushered,  to  speak  a  few  words  with  G6rtrude> 
Miss  Austwicke  was  seated  there,  dreary  in  her  sable 
garments ;  she  lifted  her  anxious  grey  eyes  with  a  very 
fixed  look,  and  followed  her  morning  salutation  with 
the  inquiry — 

''  Is  my  niece  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance 
in  her  studies.  Miss  Hope  ?  But  I  need  not  ask,  I  see 
it  in  her  smiles.  She  is  a  wilful  child,  and  does  what 
she  likes  with  her  papa ;  but,  pray,  may  I  inquire  if  you 
will  be  able  to  leave  home — ^will  ^£r.  Hope's  health 
permit?" 

"  For  some  hours  daily  I  can  be  spared,  madam." 

**  But  surely  not  to  trust  to  your — ^to  the  young " 

A  little  nervous  cough  stopped  Miss  Austwicke,  and 
Marian  frankly  said— 

"We  are  thinking  of  placing  Mysie  at  school." 

"Quite  righti  quite.  I  do  not  think.  Miss  Hope, 
that  it  would  be  right  otherwise  for  you  to  leaTo  so 
young  a— ft  person,  and  at  a  difficult  age— without  your 
superintendance.  You  will  place  the  two— brother  and 
sister,  I  believe  ?— you  will  place  them  both  at  school  ?" 

Marian's  lips  quivered,  and  she  grew  a  shade  paler,  as, 
without  speaking,  she  bowed  an  affirmative.  What  use 
was  it  to  allow  the  sorrow,  and  what  Marian  felt  was 
the  impropriety,  of  Kerry's  flight  being  made  known  to 
strangers?  perhaps  it  might  even  create  a  prejudice 
against  her  father  or  herself— against  the  whole  house- 
hold. It  never  occurred  to  her  that  there  wais  anything 
at  all  strange  in  Miss  Austwicke's  remarks.  She  knew 
how  sometimes  a  managing  or  curious  lady  elevated  her 
officiousness  into  kindly  interest  by  such  inquiries;  or 
they  might  really  be  dictated,  she  considered,  by  a 
conscientious  desire  to  prevent  injury  to  the  young. 

"You  cannot  possibly  return  home  just  now.  Miss 
Hope,"  interposed  Gertrude,  looking  gaily  out  of  the 
window  as  a  tide  of  sleet  swept  down  so  black  and  rapid  in 
its  rush  that  it  hid  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  "You 
are  weather  bound,  and  Tm  much  obliged  to  the  rain," 
she  continued,  laughing,  for  to  her  it  was  a  pleasure  that 
Miss  Hope  was  detained.  But  the  remarks  that  had  just 
been  made  by  Miss  Austwicke  about  Mysie  and  Norry 
had  so  far  unnerved  Marian,  that,  as  her  eyes  followed 
Gertrude's,  she  heaved  a  sigh  so  deep  as  she  said — 

"What  stormy  weather!"  that  it  startled  Gertrude 
into  the  inquiry — 

"  Have  you  any  one  at  sea  in  whom  you  are  interested. 
Miss  Hope  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  sea ;  but— but  some  are  cut  adrift  from 

all  social  ties.    I  think  of  all  wanderers  i|l  such  weathe^ 
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driven  away  like  atraj  waiik.  They  are  at  sea  in  a  sense 
the  most  sad." 

<'  I  live  not  far  from  the  coast,"*  said  Miss  Austwicke ; 
"and  we  notice  storms  more  there^  I  think,  than  you 
dwellers  in  or  near  the  great  metropolis.** 

^*  My  father  did  expect  a  Qerman  friend  with  whom  he 
has  often  corresponded ;  but  I  should  not  think  he  will 
come  while  the  weather  is  so  unsettled/'  She  all  at  onoe 
rememberedthepnrport  of  a  foreign  letter  received  a  week 
ago,  intimating  the  speedy,  coming  of  Herr  Bath,  a 
German  professor.  For  the  first  time  since  the  morning's 
trouble  ^clocked  up  with  a  sudden  access  of  anxiety  at 
the  cloudy  sky.  She  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when 
a  brougham  was  driven  up  to  the.house  in  great  haste, 
and  there  was  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  moment 
after,  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs. 
Before  either  Gertrude  or  her  aunt  could  utter  the 
inquiry  that  rose  to  their  lips,  as  to  what  had  happened, 
Mr.  Basil  Austwicke,  looking  very  pale,  not  with  illness, 
but  excitement,  and  not  perceiving,  in  his  haste,  that  a 
stranger  was  present^  entered,  and  said— 

"  Gertrude,  where  is  your  mamma  ?    Go  to  her." 

Gertrude  left  instantly,  and  her  father  continued^ 

"  Honor,  Tm  the  bairer  of  astonishing— of,  indeed, 
most  sad  tidings." 

Miss  Austwicke  rose  and  came  towards  him,  saying, 
hastily—**  Nothing  very  dreadful,  brother *' 

"  Yes,  I  fear,  very  dreadful.  There  was  a  collision  in 
the  Channel  in  a  great  fog,  yesterday,  and  the  B<Uavian 
Ida  was  lost— went  down — and  none,  not  one,  saved, 
neither  passengers  nor  crew." 

"Well  ?**  said  Miss  Austwicke,  inquiringly,  in  a  tone 
that  expressed, "  That »  very  dreadful ;  but  what,  in  any 
special  sense, is  it  to  us  ?"    .         < 

**  Well ! "  repeated  her  brother.  « It  is  anything  bu/t 
'  well.*  Why,  I  fear— I'm  sure — our  nephew,  De  Lacy, 
was  on  board.** 

Miss  Austwicke  retreated  a  few.  steps,  and  sunk  be- 
wildered into  a  chair.     . 

"  De  Lacy  Austwicke,  Basil ! " 

"  Yes.  I  took  the  Time9  with  me  to  my  chambers,  and 
was  leisurely  reading  it,  not  giving  much  heed  to  acci- 
dents by  sea  or  land,  when  the  post  brought  me  a  letter 
from  Botterdam — that  ought,  but  for  detention  of  the 
mails,  to  have  reached  me  yesterday— a  letter  from  De 
Lacy,  telling  me  he  was  on  his  way  to  England,  and 
should  come  in  the  Batavian  Ida  to  London  direct,  and 
might  be  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  hours  after  I  got 
his  letter." 

**  Oh,  brother !  what  has  happened,  then  ?*'  said  Miss 
Austwicke,  speaking  in  dreamy  bewilderment. 

"I  have  been  to  the  .Docks  to  inquire  about  the 
accident,  and  found  the  worst— the  worst  tidings  con- 
firmed. The  vessel  was  struck  amid-ships,  perfectly  cut 
in  two  by  an  American  steamer,  and  went  down  with  aU 
on  board.  Why  De  Lacy  should  have  chosen  to  come 
home  in  so  poor  a  boat  as  the  Batavian  Ida,  1  cannot 
understand.  But  poor  fellow,  there  never  was  any  under- 
standing him,  or  his  father  before  him.  Poor  fellow, 
poor  fellow !  *' 

Mr.  Austwicke  walked  up  and  down  as  he  spoke,  not 
so  much  in  grief  as  shocked  and  concerned. 


Miss  Austwicke,  who  looked  paralysed  by  the  tidings, 
kept  staring  at  him,  and  nervously  wringing  her  hands ; 
and  then,  as  if  she  woke  up  from  a.dreapi,  exclaimed — 

"And  you  mean  to  say  that  De  Lacy  Jtustwioke  is 
drowned?" 

These  words  were  spoken  just  as  Mrs.  Austwicke, 
startled  by  what  Gertrude  had  told  her  of  her  papa's 
return  and  hurried  manner,  had  left  her  room  and  come 
to  make  inquires.  She  paused  a  moment  at  the  door, 
hearing  the  sentence,  as  if  to  make  herself  certain  of  its 
purport,  and  then  exclaimed— 

"  Wlukt !  are  you  mad,  Mias  Austwicke,  to  say  such  a 
thing !    Drowned  ?    What  do  you  mean  P  " 

"  What  she  says,  my  love.  ,  I  fear  it  ii  too  tme.  Poor 
De  Lacy  is  lost— drowned.**    . 

At  that  instant  a  single  word  shoired  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mr8.-Austwioke*s  thoughts. 

"  The  heir,"  she  said—'*  the  heir  of  Austwicke  ?"  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  husband's ;  and  she  continued— no 
doubt  thinking  as  she  spoke  of  all  that  vras  involved  in 
the  ne?rB,  **  Where's  Allan  ?  where's  my  son  ?  He  must 
know,  he  must  be  sent  for.  ,  It  conoems  us  all ;  so  rery 
sudden — so,  so  dreadful ! " 

"  I  fear,"*  interposed  Mr.  Austwicke  without  replying 
to  her  inquiry,  '*I  fear  there's  no  chance  thai  he  did 
not  embark  in  the  Ida,  or  of  his  being  picked  up :  there 
vras  such  a  dense  fog — nothing  like  it  this  winter." 
,  **  I  should  think,  or  fear,  it  was  impossible^*'  she  mut- 
tered, trembling  and  growing  paler ;  for  the  sweets  of 
possession  seemed  so  near,  so  very  near] 

Meanwhile,  her  husband,  and  then  Allan  her  fkvourite 
son,  to  inherit— to  be  the  heir— rose  to  the  sur£M»  oC 
her  thoughts.  .       ^  ..  » 

Miss  Austwicke,  who  had  loved  her  nephew  Be  Lacy 
in  his  childhood,  and  been,  for  some  years  as  a  mother 
to  him,  though  now  so  long  estranged,  seemed  at  thai 
moment  to  see  the  bright,  face  of  a  dark-eyed,  noble  boy 
of  eight  or  nine  rise,  smiling,  before  her,  as  ^e  last  saw 
him,  shaking  his  brown  curls  through  whicfti  a  sun- 
beam phiyed.  All  the  eoldne^  .  and  estrangement 
of  the  past  few  years  fled  like  a  dream,  and  was  obliter- 
ated. All  that  now  she  knew  and  felt  was  that  the  boy 
who  had  been  her  hope  and  pride,  if  the  news  were  true, 
had  miserably  perished.  Without  a  word  or  cry,  she 
tried  to  rise  to  her  feet  to  escape  to  her  own  ropm;  but 
at  the  first  effort  she  fell  back  and  fainted. 

Marian,  who  in  this  family  scene  had  f(dt  as  an  in- 
truder who  could  neither  properly  remain,  nor  amid  the 
agitating  conversation  find  an  opportunity  to  get  away 
unnoticed,  now  ran  to  Miss  Austwicke's  assistance,  and 
when  Gertrude,  who  had  followed  her  mother  down, 
summoned  Martin  to  assist  in  removing  her  mistress, 
Marian  went  with  Miss  Austwicke  to  her  room. 

Knowing  enough  from  what  she  had  heard  of  the 
calamity  to  feel  deeply  for  the  family,  particularly  for 
the  obvious  sorrow  of  Miss  Austwicke,  and  not  knowini; 
enough  of  the  world  and  its  hardening  influences  to 
comprehend  all  that  was  inYolved  in  the  sudden  death 
of  the  heir  of  Austwicke— a  death  by  which  Mr.  Basil 
Austwicke  and  his  heirs  succeeded— she  concluded  that 
it  was  to  them  all  an  overwhelming  grief. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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•*Down  he  scrambled."—/?.  I7d. 

THE  GREY  GLEN   OF  ST.  KIERAN  S. 


PART    II. 


AT  five  it  cleared  up.  Arthur  was  engaged  to 
dine  that  day  at  Sir  John  Dubois',  who  was 
M.P,  for  the  count;y  and  colonel  of  its  regiment  of 
local  yeomanry. 

VOL.  I. 


The  dinner  passed  oQ  very  heavily ;  the  family, 
who  in  general  wore  both  lively  and  literary, 
seemed  stiff  and  torpid.  They  had  the  usual  tea 
and  music;   and  at  ten  o*clock  Arthur  took  his 
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leave.  In  general  h©  was  aware  tliat  he  was  a 
popular  man  with  this  nice  and  cultivated  family ; 
but  on  this  occasion  he  felt  he  was  somewhat  de 
iropf  and  he  was  glad  to  get  out  into  the  beautiful 
night.  He  walked  to  the  stable  to  get  his  horso, 
and  while  the  groom  was  bridling  the  animal,  a 
helper  came  into  the  next  stall,  and  said — 

"What  in  the  name  of  St.  Denis  is  making 
the  master  to  be  up  so  early  to-morrow?  He 
has  ordered  the  brown  cob  to  be  at  the  door  at 
three  in  the  morning." 

"  Hold  your  whisht  I  *'  said  the  groom;  **  do  you 
not  see  the  gentleman  ?  " 

Noting  those  things,  Lighten  mounted  and  rode 
down  the  avenue.  The  night  was  one  of  brightest 
moonlight,  and  the  woods  looked  so  lovely  in  that 
silver  sheen,  that  he  stopped  to  gaze,  as  well  as  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  among  the  trees, 
and  also  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  faint 
aod  distant  roar  of  the  sea.  Suddenly  was  heard 
the  sound  of  horsemen  advancing  up  the  avenue, 
and  Lighten,  for  some  reason  that  he  never 
afterwards  could  account  for,  withdrew  behind  a 
thick  plantation  tiU  they  should  pass.  A  party 
of  dragoon  yeomanry  now  rode  ;ip  fully  equipped, 
and  were  halted  on  the  avenue  by  a  large  man  in  a 
blue  coat  and  red  sash.  He  addressed  them 
thus: — 

"Men,  you  are  to  quarter  here  to-night  in  a 
wing  of  the  old  stables ;  but  every  man  must  be  in 
the  saddle  at  three  o'clock,  when  we  start  for  the 
mountains.  This  is  a  secret  expedition — ^let  all 
keep  silence.  Now  forward — ^get  on  the  grass  and 
go  quietly — ^march — ^trot !  " 

And  as  they  passed  on,  Lighten  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  the  trees.     He  had  recognised  in  the 

leader  of  the  band  Major  S ,  the  active  town 

major  of  Dublin,  and  a  notorious  hunter  up  and 
apprehender  of  all  rebels,  traitors,  and  evildoers. 
The  thing  was  now  patent,  and  Lighten  saw  it  all 
as  in  a  glass.  These  men  were  going  to  apprehend 
the  wounded  man — ^Miss  Darsie's  lover. 

"  It  must  not — it  shall  not  be,  if  I  can  prevent 
it,"  said  Lighten,  as  he  formed  the  generous  re- 
solve of  at  once  endeavouring  to  acquaint  the  con- 
cealed party  with  the  imminency  of  his  danger. 
"True,  he  may  be  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  a 
rebel ;  but  no — no !  one  loved  by  Miss  Darsie 
could  not  be  a  very  bad  man,  although  he  might 
be  unfortunate;  he  is  my  happy  and  successful 
rival ;  but  he  is  dear  to  her  and,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  saved." 

So  he  pushed  his  horse  into  a  hard  gallop,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  found  himself  at  the  little  gate 
which  opened  on  the  sheepwalks  of  the  Castle 
Kieran  Mountain.  Here  was  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  an  open  shed  or  cart-house,  in  which  Arthur 
tied  up  his  horse,  and  then  went  up  the  hill  on 
foot,  and  soon  reached  the  upper  pond.    Here,  on 


looking  down,  he  saw  the  whole  glen  flooded  Trith 
white  light ;  the  rocks  and  stones  silvered  with  tlio 
beauty  of  the  planet,  which  was  riding  in  the  ful- 
ness of  her  orb  right  over  the  gorge.  But  how  to 
get  down  was  now  the  question;  Arthur  votiII 
risk  any  danger  where  the  happiness  of  Mi^s 
Darsie  was  concerned.  In  fact,  there  was  a  way, 
rough,  awkward,  and  precipitous,  but  still  practic- 
able ;  it  was  an  old  gully  or  watercourse  which  had 
always  carried  off  the  overflow  of  the  upper  pond 
in  rainy  weather.  Down  he  scrambled— it  va3 
almost  perpendicular — and  he  cut  his  hands  anil 
wet  all  his  dress  in  the  descent ;  but  he-was  well 
helped  by  the  -great  boulders  obtruding-  from  the 
gully's  bed,  and  by  some  scattered  aldojjrtrees  and 
saUows  which  grew  there,  fed  by  the  moisture  of 
the  place.  At  length  he  reached  the  bottom,  and 
carefully  noting  the  spot  that  he  might  know  it 
again,  he  ran  across  the  glen,  guided  by  tli& 
Columnal  Eock,  behind  which  he  expected  to  find 
a  cave  or  chamber.  And  it  was  as  ho  anticipated. 
In  a  deep  but  narrow  recess  in  the  side  of  the  rock 
was  a  bed  of  straw,  on  which  two  men  lay  sleep- 
ing. Instantly  they  sprang  to  their  feet ;  the  gen- 
tleman drew  a  rapier  from  a  sword  cane,  his 
servant  presented  a  pistol ;  but  Leighton  cried— 

**  I  am  a  fiiond  I  be  not  alarmed.  I  am  como  to 
save  you." 

Then,  in  a  few  brief  words  he  narrated  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen  at  Sir  John's ;  and  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  Qovemment  had  sent  out 
this  force  to  apprehend  some  one  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  a  defaulter.  The  gentleman,  who  w&s 
a  swarthy,  handsome  young  man,  with  a  foreign 
manner,  then  said — 

"  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  rendered 
myself  amenable  to  justice.  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Eobert  Emmet's,  now  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  I  was  with  him  on  the  night  when  he 
attempted  to  storm  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  Before  1 
had  struck  a  blow,  a  dragoon  rode  at  me,  and  cut 
me  down.  They  thought  me  dead,  for  I  had  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood ;  but  this  faithful  fellow,  who  is 
my  foster-brother,  picked  me  up,  and,  in  the  con- 
fusion, got  me  into  a  street  cellar,  and  when  I  was 
a  little  recovered,  brought  me  down  in  an  old  dog- 
cart to  this  wild  hiding-place,  with  which  we  are 
both  acquainted,  in  the  immediate  neighboiurhood 
of  which  I  have  very  dear  associations."  ITere 
his  voice  faltered.  **  Here  this  good  fellow  has 
carefully  nursed  me." 

**Musha,  master  dear!  let  alone  to  talk  that 
way ;  but  let  us  ask  this  kind  young  gentleman 
how  we  are  to  got  away,  and  escape  those  cruel 
thieves,  the  yeomen." 

**By  immediately  quitting  the  place,"  said 
Lighten.  **  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  you 
have  a  start  of  four  or  five  hours.  But  where  will 
you  go?" 
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"  To  Arklow  at  once,"  was  tlie  answer :  "  a  flail- 
ing yawl  is  there  engaged  to  take  me  off  to  the 
Isle  of  Man.  But  how  to  get  there  ?  I  am  still  too 
weak  to  walk  so  far.** 

Lighten  answered,  "My  horse  is  tethered  in  a 
blacksmith's  shed,  called  Cassidy,  near  Mr.  Ailing- 
ton's,  whoso  guest  I  am.  I  observed  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage  there,  which  we  will  borrow." 

"Sure,  he's  my  brother !  '*  said  the  peasant — "  John 
Cassidy,  the  same  smith." 

"  That's  good! "  said  Lighten.  **  Now,  sir,  are 
you  able  to  climb  the  watercourse  down  which  I 
came  ?  " 

"I  thiTiTc  I  could :  anxiety  will  lend  me  strength; 
let  us  go.  But,  ah !  "  he  said,  **  I  have  a  precious 
friend,  whose  visits  here  have  blessed  my  solitude  $ 
what  wiU  she  say  when  she  finds  me  flown  ?  " 

"  You  dare  not  leave  any  writing  behind,"  said 
Lighton.  "I  know  your  friend,  and  will  engage 
to  see  her  within  twelve  hours,  and  assure  her  of 
your  safety." 

He  then  rapidly  and  frankly  related  how  he  had 
accidentally  discovered  the  hiding-place,  how  he 
saw  Miss  Darsie  afterwards  at  the  poor  man's 
cottage,  and  the  accident  which  procured  him  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance.  And  it  was  well  that 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  they  stood  was  so  dark 
that  he  could  not  see  the  haughty  and  oflended  ex- 
pression which  clouded  the  face  of  him  he  spoke 
to,  at  his  narrative. 

The  servant  had  now  put  up  a  small  bundle  of 
linen,  and  this  being  done,  they  emerged  from  the 
gloom  of  the  cavern  into  the  moonlight. 

Hurrying  now  across  the  glen,  they  managed  to 
ascend  the  watercourse,  Arthur  and  the  peasant 
giving  good  help  to  their  companion.  Traversing  the 
mountain  like  hounds,  in  due  time  they  arrived  at 
the  smithy,  harnessed  Arthur's  horse — a  good  road- 
ster— in  the  shafts  of  the  dog-cart,  and  were  soon 
trotting,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  towards 
Arklow. 

Here  they  stopped  at  a  fisher's  hut ;  the  servant 
went  in,  and  immediately  returned  with  three  or 
four  rough  seamen.  And  then  the  stranger,  turn- 
ing to  Arthur,  thanked  him  politely,  yet  proudly, 
in  bidding  him  adieu,  and  said — 

*  *  May  I  know  the  name  of  my  preserver  ?  Mine 
is  Devereux,  captain  of  hussars,  in  the  imperial 
service  of  Austria." 

Arthur  gave  him  his  name  simply,  and  they 
shook  hands  and  parted;  the  captain  proceeding 
down  to  a  large,  two-masted  lugger,  which  was 
rocking  in  the  moonlight  at  the  pier;  while  Arthur 
drove  swiftly  back,  replaced  the  dog-cart  in  the 
shed,  stabled  his  own  horse  at  the  parsonage,  then 
gat  him  to  his  bed,  with  a  determination  to  ride 
over  to  General  Darsie's  in  the  morning,  and  break 
the  matter  to  hi.**  daughter;  and  then,  worn  out 
with  excitement '^^S  ^■■^'-•Jie,  he  fell  asleep. 


The  following  morning  rose  brightly,  and,  break- 
fast over,  Arthur  set  out  for  General  Darsie's. 
After  riding  a  few  miles,  he  came  to  trees,  and  a 
fine  old  house  standing  amidst  them ;  and  this,  a 
peasant  told  him,  was  General  Darsie's.  But  the 
master  was  away  in  Galway,  and  would  not  be 
home  for  a  week.  With  a  flushed  cheek,  and  beat- 
ing heart,  Arthur  knocked  at  the  hall  door.  Miss 
Darsie  was  at  home.  Arthur  sent  up  his  card,  and 
the  servant  ushered  him  into  a  handsome  library. 

Presently  the  young  lady  came  in,  in  a  charming 
morning-dress,  looking  very  lovely,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  trifle  or  so  demure.  She  curtsied  to 
Lighton,  who  apologised  for  his  intrusion,  but 
pleaded  that  he  had  a  motive.  Miss  Darsie  blushed, 
and,  looking  droll  and  consdious,  said — 

•*I  perfectly  remember,  sir,  being  indebted  to 
you  for  the  apprehension  of  my  runaway  pony." 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  Arthur,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, "  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of  the  escape,  last 
night,  and  perfect  safety  of  Captain  Devereux." 

In  a  moment  the  whole  expression  of  her  face 
altered,  and,  getting  deadly  pale,  she  exclaimed— 

"  Escape — safety  I  Oh,  for  heaven's  dear  aake^ 
tell  me— teU  me  all!" 

She  was  terribly  agitated  while  Lighton  nar- 
rated the  details  to  her.  She  heard  him  with 
clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes,  inquiring  into  every 
particular  respecting  Devereux,  and  yet  apostro- 
phising Lighton's  own  conduct  in  such  interjec- 
tional  phrases  as,  "  How  good !  "  "  How  kind  I " 
"How  noble  of  you!"  which  made  his  heart  to 
beat  and  bound  in  his  bosom.  When  he  had 
finished,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said, 
"I  thank  thee,  0  God."  Then  pausing,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  beloved  Henry ! "  Then  turning 
to  Arthur,  she  said,  "And  are  you  sure,  sir,  that 
Captain  Devereux  haa  escaped  quite  safely  ?  " 

Arthur  told  her  that  the  wind  had  been  blowing 
gently  all  the  morning  and  the  past  night  off  the 
land,  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  safety. 

She  became  composed,  and  for  the  first  timo 
•asked  him  to  sit  down.  "  I  feel  I  ought  to  know 
you,  for  my  father  says  he  was  intimate  with  an 
officer  of  your  name,  who  served  on  his  staff  at 
Corfu.  Was  not  the  late  Colonel  Lightbn,  of  the 
Fusileers,  a  near  kinsman  of  yours  ?  " 

"  He  was  my  father,"  said  Arthur. 

She  answered,  "  So  the  general  deemed,  and  he 
was  to  have  called  on  you  this  very  day,  but  for  a 
summons  to  the  West  of  Ireland.  But  tell  me," 
she  said,  "how  did  you  first  discover  my  friend 
and  his  hiding-place  ?" 

Arthur  told  her  the  whole  story. 

"  Have  you  mentioned  the  matter  to  others  ?  " 

Arthur  said,  "  To  no  one," 

"That  was  wise,"  she  said;  adding,  demurely, 
"  and,  sir,  did  you  see  me  in  the  glen  ?  " 

"Certainly,  twice,"  said  Arthur;  '^and  I  went 
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every  day,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again  and 
again." 

She  looked  grave,  and  then  said,  ''  I  must  now 
write  to  my  father.  I  cannot  explain  things  to 
you  in  detail  until  I  have  his  permission.  And 
perhaps  it  is  better  for  you  not  to  know  more  of  the 
matter  than  you  do,  in  case  of  your  being  questioned 
by  the  authorities.  I  can  only  say  that  Captain 
Devereux  was  drawn  into  the  late  unhappy  rebellion 
through  generous  but,  I  think,  mistaken  feelings; 

that  he  is  well  known  to  us,  and  is — is In 

fact,"  she  said,  '^we  take  the  deepest  interest  in  his 
eafety." 

There  was  a  pause,  when  she  suddenly  said,  '^Do 
you  not  think  tiiat  Sir  John  and  the  searching 
party  will  visit  here  to-day  P  So  I  shall  drive  over 
to  Oastle  Howard,  and  spend  the  whole  day  there, 
to  avoid  them ;  and  in  ordering  my  carriage  I  shall 
also  order  your  horse.  Pardon  my  inhospitality, 
but  the  occasion  warrants  the  rudeness.  And  now 
farewell.  I  shall  ride  over  and  see  Mrs.  AUing- 
ton  in  a  day  or  two.  Good-bye,  and  thank  you  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  for  your  generous 
conduct  to  an  unfortunate  man." 

She  gave  him  both  her  little  hands,  accompanied 
by  such  a  modest  blush,  and  such  a  kind,  shy  look, 
that  he  went  home  more  £Eiscinated  and  enslaved 
than  ever. 

Yet,  was  there  not  death  to  his  hopes  in  her 
fervent  apostrophising  of  Devereux,  and  calling 
him  her  "beloved  Henry?"  "Surely  she  is  his 
affianced  bride.  Alas,  alas!  if  so,  then  I  am 
undone.  And  such  a  man,  too!  so  proud,  and 
stem,  and  ill-tempered  looking,  to  mate  with  such 
an  angel  of  goodness  and  sweetness !"  And  then 
his  mind  was  tossed  on  the  conflicting  waves  of 
diverse  passions,  yet  over  all  shone  the  steady  light 
of  hope,  like  sunshine  on  an  angry  sea. 

In  two  days  after,  according  to  promise,  the 
fair  vision  dawned  on  the  solitary  parsonage.  She 
sat  an  hour  with  the  old  couple,  and  charmed 
them  by  her  vivacity  and  good  sense.  When  Miss 
Darsle  rose  to  take  leave,  Arthur  asked  permission 
to  ride  home  with  her,  to  which  she  consented,  she 
said,  laughingly,  for  two  reasons — "  First,  my  mare 
is  very  fresh  and  skittish  to-day,  and  may  require 
a  strong  hand  by  her  rein ;  and,  secondly,  I  know, 
by  experience,  what  an  accomplished  cavalier  you 
are  in  the  recovery  of  a  runaway  steed." 

On  leaving  the  avenue  she  became  very  serious, 
and  told  him  that  the  Qovemment  psuiy  had  called 
at  her  house  in  the  evening,  after  having  been  all 
day  in  the  mountains,  **  but  I  was  not  home  till 
long  after  they  had  left."  She  questioned  Arthur, 
in  rather  a  demure  fashion,  as  to  the  reasons  of  his 
daily  visits  to  his  observatory,  as  she  called  it 
*  *  Was  it  not  very  idle  of  you  ?  Have  you  no  occu- 
pation in  life  —  nothing  to  do  for  yourself  and 
others  P     I    cannot   understand    a    young   man, 


educated  as  you  have  been,  misusing  his  time  so 
entirely." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,"  answered  Arthur.  "  I 
was  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  spot  by  the  power  of  a 
mastering  feeling — feeling  do  I  say  P  nay,  the  phrase 

is  too  cold — a  passion  which ."    But  here  Miss 

Darsie's  mare  taking  offence  at  some  of  her  rider's 
manipulation,  commenced  to  plunge  violently,  but 
was  soon  reduced  to  order  by  the  young  lady's 
horsemanship,  the  effort  to  do  so  leaving  her  very 
rosy. 

They  walked  their  horses,  and  the  conversation 
became  personal  and  interesting.  She  had  that  rare 
gift  of  sympathy  which  steps  beyond  the  stiff  lines 
of  self  and  egotism,  and  expatiates  in  kindliness  for 
the  welfare  of  others ;  and  this  charming  attribute 
is  very  peculiar  to  high-bred  Irishwomen.  So  she 
asked  Arthur  of  his  youth,  and  life,  and  pursuits, 
and  he  candidly  answered  her,  and  did  not  conceal 
his  indolence. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  "  you  showed  nothing  of  this 
in  your  rapid  energy,  when  you  saved  my — ^saved 
Captain  Devereux  and  poor  Gassidy.  It  was  a 
nobly- wrought  out  endeavour— the  feat  of  a  hero." 

"  But,"  said  Arthur,  **  I  was  excited  thea, 
and  influenced  by  the  same  powerful  and  master- 
ing  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  you  must  not  talk 
metaphysics,  I  do  not  understand  them ;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  with  such  a  stock  of  energy  within 
you,  you  should  call  upon  it  to  act  with  and  influ- 
ence your  whole  life  and  daily  walk,  and  not 
reserve  it  only  for  special  occasions,  as  you  seem 
to  have  done.  No  man  should  live  for  himself, 
but  in  a  sustained  and  active  benefloence  for  his 
fellow-creatures.  God  has  given  you  youth,  health, 
and,  you  tell  me,  very  easy  means.  Bring  your 
energy  to  work  upon  and  co-operate  with  those  ex- 
cellent gifts,  these  talents  to  be  used  for  your  Lord, 
and  in  his  dear  service.  This  is  the  way  to  please 
God,  and  to  manufacture  happiness  for  yourself. 
You  teU  me  you  have  lived  in  dreams :  thus  have 
you  made  the  precious  morning  of  your  life  unreal, 
You  have  been  longing  for  some  far-off  ideal,  and, 
like  one  of  your  namesake  King  Arthur's  knights, 
you  have  ridden  all  over  the  regions  of  your 
imagination  in  search  of  the  Sangreal;  and  you 
never  will  find  it,  for  'tis  not  on  earth,  or  of  the 
earth,  and  can  only  be  found  in  His  presence, 
where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for 
evermore." 

She  had  spoken  so  earnestly,  that  her  cheek  and 
eye  had  both  put  on  an  incomparable  brilliancy ; 
then,  in  a  lower  tone,  she  added,  "  Pray  pardon  me 
for  lecturing  you,  who  know  so  much  more  than 
I  do." 

"  It  is  heavenly  teaching,"  saii  Arthur,  witli 
fervour :  "  I  can  never  forget  it  ,  Oh,  may  I  profit 
by  such  instruction;  so  good         wise,  so  kindly 
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meant,  and,  believe  me,  so  gratefully  taken ;  and 
may  I  awake  to  see  my  duties,  and  have  strengtli 
grren  me  to  oarry  them  out  in  action.  But,  dear 
Mi£6  Darsie,"  continued  he,  '*  I  have  discovered  the 
Sangreal-— I  have  found,  at  last,  the  ideal  which 
my  heart  has  been  panting  after  for  many  a  year — 
yes,  something  far  beyond ** 

He  was  going  on  in  this  impassioned  strain,  when 
she  interrupted  him.  **  Nay,  nay ;  you  are  going 
back  to  your  feelings  again,  in  place  of  keeping  to 
realities.  I  doubt  if  your  reformation  be  sincere, 
and  fear  I  shaU  lose  what  I  considered  a  very 
hopeful  convert.  But  come,"  she  said,  '*  here  is  a 
strip  of  soft  greensward.  Oh  I  only  our  dear  country 
can  spread  such  emerald  roadside  carpets  for  her 
chUdzBU  to  sport  on.  This  strip  is  two  miles  long, 
and  my  mare,  Miss  Beauty — and  oh,  Mr.  lighten, 
is  she  not  a  beauty  ?— always  expects  a  gallop  here; 
and  she  must  haye  it^  too,"  said  the  young  lady, 
gathering  her  reins  together,  and  sitting  back  on 
her  saddle ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  both  horses  were 
in  all  the  excitement  and  the  rush  of  une  grande 
gaUqpe, 

When  they  puUed  up,  Miss  Darsie  kept  the  con- 
versation alive  chiefly  on  indifferent  matters ;  but 
when,  at  parting,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Arthur, 
their  eyes  met,  and  there  was  in  hers  the  same 
sofb,  shy,  kind  glance  he  had  seen  before ;  and  the 
poor  youth  rode  home  full  of  hope,  which  would 
not  be  kept  down,  save  when  the  idea  of  the  **  be- 
loved Henry"  floated  like  a  dark  shadow  over  his 
mind,  and  then  he  was  miserable. 

When  two  young  people  are  near  each  other, 
and  have  means  of  locomotion,  in  the  country,  and 
enjoy  each  other's  society,  they  are  generally  much 
together.  And  so  it  was  that  Arthur  and  Miss 
Darsie  generally  contrived  to  meet  and  have  a  ride 
every  day.  Now  it  was  a  race  on  the  sea-beach — 
now,  it  was  a  grave,  long  walking  of  their  horses 
along  the  road,  when  his  gentle  companion  taught 
Arthur  and  counselled  him,  and  all  for  his  good. 
And  she  took  him  to  visit  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
till  his  hand  and  heart  were  opened  in  a  new- 
bom  expanse  of  charity.  And  good,  and  pure, 
and  true  woman  as  she  was,  she  made  UBe  of 
the  great  influence  which  she  had  gained  over  his 
mind,  not  in  playing  with  his  affections,  not  in 
deepening  his  passion,  not  in  rendering  herself  more 
dear,  or  more  attractive  to  him — but  in  leading 
his  soul  to  his  Saviour,  and  making  him  appetent 
of  the  great  things  of  the  other  world,  and  which 
pertained  so  deeply  to  his  peace. 

During  all  these  interviews,  Arthur  had  abstained 
from  offering  her.  his  love.  He  saw  that  she  shrank 
from  his  explicit  avowals ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  "belovted  Henry"  haxmted  him  still,  and 
damped  his  hope.  On  the  day  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  general,  they  had  a  long  ride  to- 
gether.   On  coming  through  a  field,  Miss  Darsie 


and  Miss  Beauty  accomplished  a  flying  leap  together 
over  a  small  thorn  hedge,  at  which  Arthur  ex- 
pressed great  admiration ;  when  she  suddenly  said, 
**  Oh,  if  you  had  only  seen  dear  Henry  on  horse- 
back, you  would  think  but  little  of  me." 

Had  she  struck  her  companion  over  the  face,  he 
could  not  have  got  paler  or  been  more  stunned. 

"  But,  surely.  Miss  Darsie,"  he  stammered  out, 
'*  you  could  not  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
person  you  call  Henry  and  yourself  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  she ;  **  unless  that  Henry  is 
very  much  nicer  than  I  am." 

«  Oh,  Miss  Darsie,  how  can  you  say  that  a  man 
Hke  Oaptain  Devereux  is  nicer  than  you  ?  " 

**  Oaptain  Devereux !  A  man  I  What  do  you 
mean  P  Oaptain  Devereux's  name  is  Ferdinand,  and 
Henry  is  his  wife,  and  my  dear  and  most  beloved 
sister.  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now,"  she  cried,  becoming 
very  red,  and  the  next  minute  breaking  into  a  smile : 
<  <  a  most  absurd  mistake.  Oh,  I  should  have  told  you 
all,  and  what  must  you  have  thought  of  me  ?  My 
sister's  name  is  Henrietta,  but  my  dear  fi&ther 
wished  her  to  be  caUed  Henry,  after  the  only  son  he 
ever  had,  who  died  young.  My  sister  is  living  in 
Dresden,  where  Ferdinand  met  some  of  these  Irish 
patriots,  and  in  an  evil  hour  embarked  in  their 
cause.  He  is  my  fieither'a  nephew,  and  was  bom 
in  our  house,  though  educated  abroad,  where  he 
picked  up  his  revolutionary  ideas,  of  which  decgr 
Henry" — (Arthur  heard  these  words  with  great 
satisf^tion  now) — *' writes  me  word  that  he  is 
radically  cured.  He  has  a  high  and  proud  temper, 
but  his  wife  possesses  a  wonderfully  strong  mind, 
and  manages  him  completely,  and  they  are  greatly 
attached  to  each  other,  and  perfectly  happy." 

To  say  that  Arthur  had  listened  with  faelings 
little  short  of  rapture  to  this  explanation  would 
scarcely  express  his  joy.  "His  bosom's  lord  now 
sat  lightly  on  its  throne ; "  yet  it  was  not  xmtil  a 
month  afterwards,  when  the  general  having  re- 
turned, and  had  learned  to  like  and  to  love  his  old 
friend's  son,  and  to  look  upon  his  «inconcealed 
affection  for  his  daughter  with  complacency  and 
approval,  that  Arthur  and  Mary  having  had  a  walk 
together,  and  the  latter  complaioing  of  fatigue,  he 
led  her  into  a  little  old-fashioned  dining-room,  full 
of  music,  china,  books,  and  flowers,  and  sitting 
down  next  her,  he  poured  a  stream  of  his  heart's 
true  love  into  her  ear,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
be  his  guide,  and  his  own  sweet  wife  through  life. 

She  sat  quietly,  the  long  silken  lashes  shadow- 
ing the  bright  shy  eyes ;  but  her  little  hand  was 
nestling  in  his  broad  palm,  as  if  asking  to  be 
caressed.  There  was  a  rising  blush  on  her  cheek, 
and  a  smile  stealing  to  her  lips,  when,  lifting  her 
eyes,  full  of  the  light  of  innocence  and  unutterable 
love,  she  laid  her  gentle  face  against  his  shoulder, 
and  murmured,  *•  Yes !  oh  yes  !  and  for  ever,  my 
beloved  Arthur." 
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A     WOED    UPON    REFmEMENT. 

BY     THE     EEY.     "W.     M.     STATIIAM. 


iJOUGHNESS  and  sincerity  are  often 
supposed  to  go  hand-in-liand.  Wo 
often  hear  it  said,  "  Friend  B.  has  a 
yeryrongh  exterior;  but  oh,  man  !  he 
has  a  good  heart ;  he  is  none  of  your 
yeneered  characters — all  plinth  and  polish.  You 
mustn't  mind  his  manner,  you  must  remember 
he's  a  rough  one,  but  a  real  one.  Now  it  is  sub- 
stantially implied  in  all  this  that  refinement  and 
thorough-hearted  honesty  have  not  the  close  con- 
nection which  is  thus  supposed  to  subsist  between 
a  rough  manner  and  a  good  heart.  I  venture  to 
protest  against  the  conclusion.  **Be  courteous" 
is  a  maxim  of  Holy  Writ;  and  refinement  and 
courtesy  have  a  very  close  aUianco  indeed. 

The  beautifully  finished  statue  is  preferable  in 
sculpture  to  the  one  rough-hewn  from  the  block. 
How  many  exquisitely  fine  touches  have  been 
given  to  that  masterpiece  by  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor — ^it  has  been  fined  and  refined.  So  may 
character  be,  untU  there  is  a  sensitiveness  of  feel- 
ing, a  dehcacy  of  manner,  and  a  purity  of  taste 
which,  if  not  virtues  in  themselves,  constitute  a 
very  beautiful  setting  for  the  best  character  you 
can  find.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  read  BosweU's 
"Life  of  Johnson;  '*  but  it  doti*acts  from  the  interest 
you  feel  in  the  hero  of  the  book,  when  you  cannot 
help  feeling  he  was,  in  one  sense,  a  great  bear.  It  is 
doubtless  inspiring  to  read  the  orations  of  O'Connell ; 
but  you  would  Hke  them  none  the  less  if  he  were 
not  so  rough  a  man.  It  may  be  said  such  men  are 
wanted  in  great  and  momentous  epochs.  Tell  me, 
then,  was  not  the  great  Luther  a  most  tender  man? 
as  we  read  his  letters,  do  we  not  foci  in  the  best 
sense  the  presence  of  an  almost  womanly  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  tenderness  of  heart  ?  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  refinement  should  always  wear  kid  gloves, 
or  walk  in  polished  leather  boots;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  gentle  heart  and  a  gracious 
manner. 

Many  men  pride  themselves  on  freedom  from 
what  they  deem  the  weaknesses  of  their  brethren 
in  the  world ;  and  a  pretty  '*  out "  they  make  of  it 
themselves.  Oh!  it  is  like  wearing  boots  that 
terribly  pinch  your  corns,  to  travel  with  them,  or  to 
stay  with  them  I  They  wiU  talk  very  loudly  of 
their  own  rude  health  in  the  presence  of  a  delicate 
invalid ;  and  of  their  own  wealth  in  the  presence 
of  misfortune  and  poverty.  If  they  do  not  carry 
herrings  in  their  tail-coat  pockets,  they  do  not 
disdain  to  enter  an  omnibus  or  a  railway  carriage, 
smelling  of  very  stale  tobacco,  and  snort  and  cough 
in  your  very  face.  See  them  at  a  dinner-table.  Oh, 
how  noisily  eloquent  they  are  on  some  pet  topic ! 
They  talk  across  the  dishes,  and  bolt  the  contents  of 


their  cup  and  platter,  without  one  trifling  attention 
to  the  lady  by  their  side.  They  ask  a  bereaved  child 
how  a  dead  father  is,  and,  after  bringing  tean  into 
the  little  eyes,  beg  to  apologise  for  forgetting  his 
decease ! 

But  at  home  is  the  place  to  see  them  to  perfec- 
tion. The  thin,  delicate  wife  at  the  head  of  the 
table  knows  some  slight  difTerence  between  their 
courtship  attention  and  their  married  manners.  They 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  troables  of  the 
kitchen,  or  the  ailments  of  the  children;  they  want, 
after  dinner,  dessert;  and  they  generally  manage  to 
eat  it  all.  Ah!  true  refinement  has  in  it  the  essence 
of  unselfishness :  it  thinks  of  all  the  ten  thousand 
petty  troubles  which  human  hearts  on  every  side 
have  to  bear ;  and  is  always  ready  with  a  kind  look 
or  word  to  cheer,  and  most  assiduous  to  take  thorns 
out  of  the  pilgrim  path  of  others. 

There  is  a  refinement  in  dress  which  you  cannot 
mistake.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  tiiere  is  any 
necessary  connection  between  slovenliness  and 
scholarship ;  neatness  and  elegance  are  not  alien  to 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  What  a  difference  you 
mark  at  onoe  between  horse-shoe  pins,  vivid  ties, 
and  ''loud"  apparel,  when  contrasted  with  the  quiet 
garb  of  an  educated  gentleman.  Ladies,  too,  need 
never  be  afraid  that  those  beneath  them  can  com- 
pete with  them  by  buying  in  the  same  market  with 
themselves.  A  refined  taste  has  a  market  and  a 
make-up  of  its  own.  Go  where  you  will,  you  can- 
not mistake  a  lady.  Shakespeare  is  right — "  Tho 
apparel  yet  proclaims  the  man; "  and,  we  may  add, 
the  woman  too. 

There  is  a  refinement  in  speech.  Slang  is  not 
admitted  into  the  vocabulary  of  a  gentleman ;  it 
invariably  bespeaks  tho  snob.  Oh,  it  is  «o  expres- 
sive, 60  pungent,  so  **  ad  rem.  /'*  Very  likely ;  but 
allow  me  to  add,  it  is  always  unutterably  ugly. 

True,  indeed,  we  do  not  speak  in  **  Latinisms" 
now.  The  language  of  the  "  Eambler,"  and  the 
,  "Adventurer,'*  is  not  the  vemaculsur  of  literature 
'  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  for  all  that,  we 
!  have  a  purer  Saxon,  into  the  circle  of  which  a 
gentleman  will  not  consent  to  admit  any  of  the 
'  rowdyism  of  slang  speech. 

There  is  a  refinement  in  manner.      **  Ah  I "  say? 

my  critical  friend,  "  Frenchified,  I  suppose  ?  1  prefer 

plain  John  Bull  to  the  polish  of  monsieur,  any  day.'* 

I  Do  you  ?    If  you  have  ever  travelled  in  France, 

ever  visited  Paris,  ever  journeyed  by  its  railways 

or  its  diligences,  you  will  never  forget  the  delicalo 

attentions  and  the  courteous  manners  of  the  French. 

'  You  may  not,  indeed,  like  the  character  beneath  9.> 

\  weU  as  plain  John  BuU's;  but  I  am  much  mistaken 

,  if  you  would  not  like  to  have  ihe  two  cakea — of 
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English  heartiness  and  French  ooTuteonsness  as 
weU.  There  is  an  unmistakable  something  in  a 
refined  manner,  'whioh,  in  the  short  companionship 
of  travel,  any  railway  journey,  or  hotel  evening, 
will  reyeal  to  you  in  a  moment  Like  the  delicate 
touches  in  a  work  of  art,  they  are  but  finishing 
strokes,  and  cost  the  artist  little;  so  the  trifling 
actions  of  true  refinement  beautify  the  character, 
and  bless  those  who  for  some  brief  time  are  thrown 
into  connection  with  them. 

There  is  a  refinement  in  taste.  You  may  mark 
this  very  perceptibly  indeed  in  a  house.  One  glance 
round  a  room  will  tell  you  whether  there  is  edu- 
cation in  the  heads  thereof.  Some  abodes  are  very 
extravagantly  and  expensively  famished;  you  feel 
quite  sure  that  no  money  has  been  spared.  Carpets, 
curtains,  chandeliers,  all  tell  the  tale  of  a  very 
lavish  expenditure ;  but  probably,  if  you  were  to 
become  inmate  of  the  house,  you  would  have  to 
bowl  the  whole  lot  off  in  the  broker's  cart,  and 
begin  again,  perchance  with  simpler  materials,  but 
with  a  cultivated  taste. 

There  is  a  refinement  in  religion.  Bough 
manners  and  slang  phraseology  are  not  to  be 
sanctioned  as  having  any  particular  stamp  of  special 
originality  and  propriety  in  them.  A  pun  to  be 
laughed  at  is  simply  detestable  in  the  sanctuary 
we  pray  in.  Those  addresses  delivered  to  the 
masses  of  our  countrymen,  in  which  much  that  is 
grotesque  and  even  ludicrous  occur,  are  simply 
panderings  to  a  popular  craving  for  excitement  at 
any  price.  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  suppose  that 
the  poor  or  ignorant,  as  a  class,  dislike  refinement. 
I  am  reminded  of  what  a  missionary  from  Jamaica 
told  me  concerning  a  preacher  who  used  anecdotes 
and  modes  of  speech  which  he  thought  were  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  his  audience ;  but,  to  his 
surprise,  a  native  said,  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
"Minister  mustn't  come  down  to  we,  but  must 
lift  we  up  to  he" — a  lesson  that  need  not  be  lost 
on  any  who  supjwse  it  is  necessary  to  come 
down  to  a  level  with  the  poor.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  is  a  **  pseudo-refinement,"  as  might, 
indeed,  have  been  expected.  There  is  "  false  hair,*' 
**  false  teeth,"  and  there  are  false  et  ceteras  of  every 
kind.  So  a  false  refinement  may  exist.  But  then 
it  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation.    It  lisps ; 


it  is  affected :  it  is  so  **  out  of  a  bandbox "  in  its 
dress,  that  you  know  it  at  once.  False  bank- 
notes do  not  make  us  prize  the  less  the  excellent 
Bank  of  England  ones,  with  their  delicate  paper ; 
and  we  will  not  decry  refinement,  because  some 
amongst  us  have  mincing  manners,  and  can  say 
what  our  popular  novelist  calls,  "  Papa,  potatoes, 
prunes,  and  prisms,"  in  the  most  perfect  way. 

Above  all,  Christianity,  in  the  highest  degree, 
refilnes  the  character  and  conduct,  leading  us,  as  it 
does,  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above ;  teaching 
us,  as  it  does,  to  be  tenderly  considerate  of  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction;  uniting 
us,  as  it  does,  by  faith,  to  the  Bedeemer,  so  that 
we  have  '^  the  mind  of  Christ ; "  sanctifying  us,  as 
it  does,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — ^love,  joy  and  peace.  We 
have  thus,  through  the  Qospel,  the  surest  guarantees 
of  purity  within.  The  truly  Christian  man  has 
experienced  that  great  and  vital  change  which, 
whilst  it  renews  the  heart,  refines  the  intellect,  and 
makes  us  what  the  great  apostle  would  ever  have 
us  be — both  **  pitiful  and  courteous." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  put  in  the  reminder,  that 
refinement  of  all  kinds  is  a  thing  both  of  nature 
and  of  growth.  Thankful  ought  those  to  be  who 
have  not  been  permitted  to  run  to  weeds  in  childhood ; 
and  let  parents  rest  well  assured  that  the  trouble  of 
having  children  under  their  own  eye  wiU  be  amply 
repaid  in  having  them,  in  later  days,  after  their 
own  mind.  And  of  one  thing  I  am  sure-*refinement 
need  never  be  the  prerogative  only  of  the  few,  or 
the  appanage  only  of  the  rich :  it  becomes  a  peasant 
quite  as  well  as  it  does  a  peer;  and  under  many  an 
humble  roof,  in  hamlet  and  in  village,  you  wiH  find 
manners  as  gentle  and  tastes  as  pure  as  in  the 
circle  of  nobility,  or  at  the  table  of  wealth.  Un- 
pleasant indeed  it  lb,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  turn 
to  the  other  side  of  the  subject;  but  how  often, 
when  walking  with  a  lady,  some  rough-mannered 
man  has  taken  the  wrong  side,  and  kept  it.  You 
have  had  your  attention,  for  a  moment  or  two 
afterwards,  perhaps,  turned  to  the  stars,  and, 
amidst  other  exclamations  familiar  to  your  ears, 
you  have  heard  one  which,  only  in  name,  recalled 
the  character  you  had  just  passed  in  the  street — 
"  Look,  my  dear !  there's  the  Great  Bear." 


THE    AGED. 


H,  pass  ye  by  the  aged 

"With  gentle  step  and  slow ; 
They  have  the  burden  of  years  to  boar. 
And  the  tide  of  their  life  is  low. 
Speak  kiadly  as  ye  greet  them, 

For  their  world  is  dim  and  cold ; 
And  a  beaming  look  from  a  youthful  heart 
Is  the  sunlight  of  the  old. 


And  commune  with  the  aged, 

Ask  them  of  days  gone  by ; 
Ye  know  not  what  a  store  they  have 

Of  hoarded  memory — 
Of  hopes  that  like  the  rainbow,  shone 

Only  to  fade  in  tears ; 
And  love  and  sorrow,  change  and  death. 

Bind  their  long  scB?|^g|^-§a^OOgle 
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The  past,  unto  the  aged 

Is  as  a  cavemed  mine, 
Where  gems  of  thought,  'mid  the  dust  of  years, 

In  their  own  hch  darkness  shine. 
And  gaze  ye  on  their  furrowed  brow, 

"Where  beauty  lingers  yet — 
A  ray  to  tell  of  the  bright  day  gone, 

Though  the  joy  of  that  life  hath  set. 


And  pray  ye  for  the  aged ; 

With  tottering  steps  they  stand 
Upon  the  very  borders 

Of  Canaan's  blessed  land : 
Ask  for  them  strength  in  weakness, 
-  And  faith's  Bup{>orting  rod ; 
And  through  death's  cold,  dark  waters 

The  strong  right  hand  of  God.  D.  I>. 


GOD'S     MISTAKES. 


*  HE  God  revealed  in  the  Bible  is  the 
Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  search  into 
his  works.  The  legitimate  result 
of  a  proper  study  of  Nature  is  to 
increase '  our  humility  and  rever- 
ence. The  greatest  minds  have 
been  the  least  boastful,  and  have  described  them- 
selves as  in  a  forest,  where  the  felling  of  a  cirde  of 
trees  did  but  make  visible '  a  wider  circle  of  those 
still  standing;  or  as  toying  with  shells  on  the 
shore,  while  the  ocean  lay  before  them'  all  unex- 
plored. The  mightiest'  intellects  feel  the  necessity 
of  resting  on  the  All-mighty :  the  foremost  ligh^ 
of  science  are  childlike  in  their  spirit. 

But  sometimes  men  have  been  lifted  up  by  their 
knowledge,  and  from  their  acquaintance  with  the 
universe  have  thought  themselves'  entitled  to 
suggest  improvements.  ThU  thing  that  God  has 
done  is  a  blunder,  and  that  work  of  his  hands  they 
see  no  purpose  in.  They  grope,  because  they  are  in 
the  dark;  they  misapprehend  and  misname,  when 
they  should  be  waiting' or-  working  for  more  light. 
A  few  examples  of  rash' fault-finding,  with  the 
answers  given  to  them*  by  men  who  knew  as  much 
of  Nature  as  the  objectors— in  many  cases  more— 
may  serve  to '  make  us  cautious  of  questioning 
God's  doings  when  we  are  acquainted  with  only 
parts  of  his  ways. <     :•  »    . 

When  Alfonso,  Prince  of  Castile,  said,  concerning 
the  Ptolemaic .  system  of  astronomy  —  ^' Had  I 
been  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Deity,  I  could  have 
advised  the  formation  of  the  universe  on  a  better 
plan,"  the  words  were  either  .very  irreverent,  or 
they  simply  showed  the  firmness  of  his  conviction 
that  the  received  theory  of  the  heavens  was  false. 
But  if  men  fix  their  attention  on  some  indisputable 
fact  in  Nature,  and  assert  that  it  is  an  awkward 
effort  of  a  **  'prentice  hand,"  and  not  of  the  perfect 
character  they  themselves  could  advise,  there  is 
scarcely  opportunity  left  us  to  put  a  charitable  con- 
struction on  their  words.  Probably  there  have 
always  been  such  men,  who  believed  not  only  that 
wisdom  would  die  with  them,  but  that  iU  birtii  and 
theirs  were  simultaneous,  their  very  Creator  being 
a  degree  less  clever  than  themselves.    They  are 


day,  but  they  ask  the  pottec,  "Why  hast  tboiz 
made  me  thus,  and  why  are  things  around  me  not 
constituted  on  a  better  plan?  In  Galileo's  day 
the  foolish  arrogance  of  such  talkers  was  rebuked 
by  him  as  follows:  *' How  great  and  oomnion  an 
error  appears  to  me  the  mistake  of  those  who 
persist  in  making  their  knowledge  and  apprehen- 
sion the  measure  of  the  apprehension  and  know- 
ledge of  God ;  as  if  that  alone  were  perfect,  which 
they  understand  to  be  so.'  .  .  If  one  of  our  most 
celebrafed  architects  had  had  to  distribute  the  Tast 
multitude  of  fixed  stars  through  the  great  vault  of 
heaven,  I  believe  he  wotdd  have  disposed  them 
with  beautifol  arrangements  of  squares,  hexagons, 
and  octagons ;  he  would  have  dispersed  the  larger 
ones  among  the  middle-si2sed  and  the  less,  so  as  to 
correspond  exactly  with  each  other ;  and  then  he 
would  think  he  had  contrived  admirable  propor- 
tions ;  but  God,  on  the  contrary,  has  shaken  them 
out  firom  his  hand  as  if  by  chance,  and  we,  for- 
sooth, must  think  that  he  has  scattered  them  up 
yonder  without  any  regularity,  symmetry  or 
elegance." 

Objections  to  God's  works  and  ways  betoken 
generally  so  much  of  an  unbelieving  and  rebellious 
temper,  that  Durham  expresses  his  surprise  at 
finding  them  in  the'  writings  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  seeins,  he  says,  to  have  a  just  opinion  of  God 
and  a  due  veneration  for  him.  The  ingenious 
work  of  Burnet — his  "Sacred  Theory  of  the 
!Earth  " — la  quite  a  romance  of  geology,  and  the 
imagination  is  very  largely  drawn  upon  where  all 
should  be  founded  on  well-ascertained  fact  Con- 
cerning the  earth  he  dedares  that,  in  its  present 
fbrm,  ^ere  is  no  architecture,  nor  any  structure 
more  than  in  a  ruin;  while  as  to  the  ocean,  as 
there  appears  nothing  of  order  or  design  in  its 
parts,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
the  work  of  Nature  according  to  her  first  intention, 
or  according  to  the  first  model  that  was  drawn  in 
measure  and  proportion,  by  the  line  and  by  the 
plummet,  but  a  secondary  work,  and  the  best  that 
could  be  made  of  broken  materials.  If  the  sea, 
he  says,  had  been  drawn  round  the  earth  in 
regular  figures,  it  might  have  been  a  great  beauty 
to  our  globe,  and  we  should  reasonably  have  oon- 
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eluded  it  a  work  of  the  first  creation,  or  of  Nature's 
first  productLon ;  but  finding,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  marks  of  disorder  and  disproportion  in  it,  we 
may  as  reasonably  conclude  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  first  order  of  things ;  bat  was  something 
Buccedaneous,  when  the  degeneracy  of  mankind 
and  the  judgments  of  God  had  destroyed  the  first 
world,  and  subjected  the  creation  to  some  kind  of 
vanity. — How  well  does  this  illustrate  Gsdileo's 
remarks  concerning  the  architects  and  the  stars  ! 

Burnet  was  far  from  being  alone  in  such  views. 
Those  men  must  have  been  of  similar  mind  who 
raised  a  cry  against  Galileo's  discovery  of  moun- 
tains in  the  moon.  They  thought  the  moon  ought 
to  be  quite  smooth  in  order  to  be  perfect,  and  they 
charged  GJalileo  with  taking  delight  in  mining  the 
fairest  works  of  Nature.  The  answer  given  to  them 
by  the  celebrated  Tuscan  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  case  before  us.  The  earth,  he  insisted,  is  all 
the  more  perfect  and  better  fitted  to  Hve  in  through 
its  being  rough  with  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers ; 
and  if  it  were  smooth,  what  else  would  it  be,  he 
asks,  but  a  vast  unblessed  desert,  void  of  animals, 
of  plants,  of  cLtiAB  and  of  men,  the  abode  of  silence 
and  inaction,  senfleless,  lifeless,  soulless,  and  stripped 
of  aU  those  araaments  which  make  it  now  so  various 
and  so  beautiful  P 

Some  olgeotors  demanded  to  be  shown  the  wisdom 
of  making  so  large  a  surface  of  sea,  when  the  land, 
accorcling  to  their  view,  would  have  been  far  more 
serviceable  to  man.  Might  not,  at  least,  half  the  sea 
have  been  spared  and  added  to  the  land,  for  the 
maintenance  of  men,  who  by  the  continued  striving 
and  fighting  to  enlarge  their  bounds,  seom  to  be 
straitened  for  want  of  room  ?  This,  as  most  other 
of  the  atheist's  arguments,  says  Mr.  Keill,  in  his 
**  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,*' 
proceeds  from  a  deep  ignorance  of  natural  philo- 
sophy :  for,  if  tiiere  were  but  half  the  sea  that  now 
is,  there  would  be  also  bat  half  the  quantity  of 
vapours ;  and  consequently  we  could  have  but  half 
so  many  rivers  as  now  there  are,  to  supply  ell  the 
dry  land  we  have  at  present  and  half  as  much 
more:  for  the  quantity  of  vapours  which  are  raised 
bears  a  proportion  to  the  surface  whence  thoy  are 
raised,  as  well  as  to  the  heat  which  raised  them.  The 
wise  Oreotor,  therefore,  did  so  prudently  order  it 
that  the  sea  ^ould  be  large  enough  to  supply  va- 
pours sufficient  for  all  the  land,  which  it  would  not 
do  if  it  were  less  than  now  it  is. 

While  the  arrangements  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea  have  thus  been  quarrelled  with,  other  depart- 
ments of  God's  works  have  not  escaped.  More 
especially  has  the  animal  world  afforded  instances 
of  the  Maker's  apparent  want  of  skill,  and  called 
forth  suggestions  from  the  wise.  The  sloth  has 
been  singled  out  as  being  peculiarly  hard  dealt 
with;  but  when  we  take  into  account  that  it  is 
intended  to  live,  not  on  the  ground,  but  in  trees. 


and  not  on  the  branches,  like  the  monkej,  but 
under  them,  its  structure  is  seen  to  be  completely 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.  Bufibn,  making  the 
mistake  of  comparing  the  mode  of  Kfe  of  the  lower 
animals  with  the  state  of  man  in  society,  qpeaka  of 
the  unsuitableness  of  their  organs  and  ike  derange- 
ment of  their  instincts.  But  a  bird  is  not  to  be 
aocounted  gloomy  and  apathetic,  because  it  refuses 
to  be  domesticated  and  crammed  with  meat.  Its 
Maker  gave  it  other  instincts,  and  meant  it  to 
enjoy  life  in  an  entirely  different  way.  The  bird 
of  prey  watches  long  for  its  food;  but  when  the 
Erench  naturalist  characterises  this  as  a  lively 
picture  of  wretchedness,  anxiety,  and  indigence, 
he  sympathises  too  closely,  and  regards  the  bird 
from  too  ^uman  a  point  of  view. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  serpent  should  have 
rudiments  of  legs,  and  the  whalebone  whale  rudi- 
ments of  teeth,  which  are  never  destined  to  come 
to  perfection.  Something  is  made  of  the  &ct  in 
most  theories  of  development ;  bat  while  we  are 
not  able,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
point  out  the  design  and  purpose  of  such  struc- 
tures, we  must  remember  that  there  may  be  most 
wisdom  where  it  is  least  apparent.  It  is  always 
an  agreeable  discovery,  says  Paley,  when,  having 
remarked  in  an  animsd  an  extraordinary  structure, 
we  come  at  length  to  find  out  an  unexpected  use  for 
it;  and  he  gives  the  following  instance : — A,  spocies 
of  wild  boar  found  in  the  East  Indies  has  two  bent 
teeth,  more  than  half  a  yard  long,  growing  upwards, 
and  (which  is  the  singularity)  from  the  upper  jaw. 
These  instruments  are  not  wanted  for  offence,  that 
service  being  provided  for  by  two  tusks  issuing 
from  the  upper  jaw,  and  resembling  those  of  the 
common  boar:  nor  does  the  animal  use  them  for 
defence.  Q^hey  might  seem,  therefore,  to  be  both  a 
superfluity  and  an  incumbrance.  But  observe  the 
event:  the  animal  sleeps  standing,  and,  in  order 
to  support  its  head,  hooks  its  upper  tusks  upon  the 
branches  of  trees. 

The  body  of  man  would  supply  ua  with  fresh 
instances  of  wisdom  underlying  apparent  careless- 
ness or  inefficiency.  He  is  born  naked,  but  it  is 
that  he  may  adapt  his  own  clothing  to  varjdng 
temperatures,  and  so  be  fitted  to  dwell  on  eJI  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  has  no  natural  means  of 
defence,  but  he  has  hands  that  enable  him  to  make 
all  the  weapons  he  requires.  The  muscles  of  his 
limbs  are  levers  acting  at  a  mechanical  disadvan- 
tage, but  it  is  the  best  structure  for  moving  light 
weights  rapidly  through  considerable  spaces,  which 
is  what  man  needs  to  do  far  oftener  than  he  needs 
to  move  huge  masses. 

But  may  we  not  gather  a  deeper  lesson  P  The 
physical  world  images  the  moral,  and  the  apparent 
blunders  of  the  one  have  their  correspondences  in 
the  higher  sphere ;  the  difficulties  of  both  arising 
&om  our  own  imperfect  knowledge.    Man  and  his 
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destiny  are  a  mystery  to  the  thouglitfal ;  science — 
one  of  the  handmaids  of  religion — seems  sometimes 
haK  to  contradict  the  yoice  of  her  mistress. 

Millions  of  men  have  never  heard  the  Gk>spel 
stoiy,  and  yet  there  is  salyation  through  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ.  Peace  and  goodwill  between 
people  and  people  are  what  good  men  long  have 
prayed  for ;  but  Providence  has  not  yet  put  an  end 
to  war.  All  things  are  to  work  together  for  our 
good ;  but  our  battle  of  life  is  hard,  and  whatever 
wo  put  our  hands  to  turns  against  u».  Sincere 
seekers  after  God  are  left  in  doubt  and  darkness, 
for  he  hides  himself  in  a  thick  cloud,  and  his  ways 
are  past  finding  out  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
beitor   arrangements   might   prevail— that    light 


might  be  imiversal,  wars  unknown,  the  lines  fedl 
in  pleasanter  places  for  ourselves,  the  evidences  of 
religion  approach  nearer  to  demonstration.  We 
are  ignorant  and  foolish.  In  wisdom  He  hath 
founded  the  continents  and  set  the  seas  their  bound 
that  they  cannot  pass.  He  hath  made  man  naked 
and  defenceless,  but  given  him  a  mind  to  invent  and 
a  hand  to  make.  On  higher  platforms  it  is  still  the 
same :  we  see  but  parts  of  His  ways,  and  we  im- 
peach his  wisdom;  when  our  vision  is  purified  and 
enlarged,  we  shall  understand  and  acquiesce.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  do  right.  He  has 
given  us  his  Word  to  guide  us;  and  where  we 
cannot  understand  we  must  still  trust,  '^  believing 
where  we  cannot  prove." 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


THE  REAL  FAIRY. 

^AY  I  come  in?"  cried  a  pleasant 
little  voice,  as  a  pleasant  little  face 
to  match  peeped  in  at  the  door  of 
John  Martin's  cottage,  where  Letty 
Martin  sat  nursing  the  baby,  and 
vainly  trying  to  hush  him  to  sleep  with 
'  *  Lullaby,  luUaby."  *  *  You  said  *  come 
in,*  didn't  you?"  and  the  pleasant  little 
face  advanced,  as  its  owner  bipped  lightly 
into  the  room.  *  *  Mother  said  I  might  come 
aud  see  whether  you  had  got  all  ready  for  to- 
morrow." 

Nelly  Brown  stopped  suddenly,  then  exclaimed, 
in  surprise,  **  Why  I  what's  the  mattor,  Letty  ?  " 

**I — I— I  aint — ^I  can't  go  to-morrow,"  she 
sobbed. 

Nelly  stood  aghast. 

"  Not  go  to  the  school  treat !— not  go,  after  all 
the  talk  we  have  had  about  it,  and  the  plans  we've 
made  1    Has  your  mother  said  you  should  not  ?  " 

**N— 0— 0,"  sobbed  Letty.  "Mother  said  I 
might  go ;  but  she  hasn't  been  paid  for  her  work, 
and  she  can't  spare  the  money  to  buy  me  a  new 
frock,  and  I've  nothing  fit  to  go  in." 

**  Nothing  I  Why,  Letty,  dear,"  cried  little 
Nelly — **why,  where  is  your  pretty  pink  muslin 
irock,  and  that  nice  huS  delaine  ?  " 

"They're  no  good,  Nelly— they're  neither  of 
them  fit  to  be  seen,  and  I've  taken  the  ribbon  off 
my  bonnet,  and  mother  has  not  got  time  to  trim 
it,  and — and — ^I  can*t  go." 

At  this  climax  of  her  woes  Letty  Martin  fairly 
broke  down,  and  sobbed  and  cried  so  loudly  that 
the  baby,  who  had  been  half  asleep,  was  roused 
and  began  to  roar  in  concert. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  your  frocks,  Letty  ?  "  said 
Nelly,  presently,  when  there  was  a  luU  in  the  uproar 
on  master  baby's  part. 


"  If  you  like,"  said  Letty,  disconsolately. 

**  Let  me  hold  baby  while  you  fetch  them." 

While  Letty  was  gone  for  the  frocks,  Nell 
walked  up  and  down,  with  baby  in  her  arms,  while 
she  murmured  a  soft,  soothing  "Lullaby,"  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  the  baby  dropped  into  a  sweet 
sleep. 

"  That's  it !  now  for  the  frocks." 

There  was  a  pink  muslin  very  much  torn  in  the 
skirt,  and  very  much  tumbled  all  over. 

Nelly  shook  her  head  at  this.  "  It  would  take 
too  long  to  mend  and  iron.  But,  oh,  Letty,  what 
ails  this — this  is  beautiful !  " 

As  she  spoke  she  held  up  the  buff  delaine. 

*'Thai!"  cried  Letty;  "why  I  have  had  it 
nearly  two  years,  and  it  is  so  short ;  and,  besides, 
see  here,  this  ugly  darn  just  in  front." 

"I  did  not  see  that;  but  still  I  am  sure  it 
might  be  made  to  do  capitally.  Why,  Letty,  you 
havo  had  two  new  ones  since  my  last,  and  this 
delaine  is  as  good  or  better  than  mine  I  " 

"  You  always  look  so  nice — mother  says  so ;  but 
it's  no  use  talking.  Oh,  Nelly  I  I  wish  there  would 
just  pop  in  a  good  faiiy,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
that  Christmas  prize  you  got,  and,  with  a  tap  of 
her  wand,  turn  these  old  things  into  new.  But 
there  are  no  real  fairies,"  added  the  little  girl,  with 
a  sigh. 

Nelly  shook  her  head.  "I'm  not  so  sure  of 
that,"  she  said,  silly;  "  I  think,  now,  there  is  one 
I  know." 

"Oh,  Nelly!  Where  is  she  ?  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  know,  but  I  shall  not  tell  you  now.  Will 
you  let  me  do  what  I  please  with  your  dress  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  may  do  what  you  like,  Nell." 

"  Give  me  a  neeiUe  and  cotton,  then :  and  will 
you  please  put  an  iron  in  the  fire,  and  I  wUl  take 
my  stitching  into  the  garden  to  be  out  of  your  way, 
while  you  tidy  up." 

Then  Nelly  left  the  house,  and  ^n  oyer  to  h|r 
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mother's  cottage,  just  across  the  street.  She  was 
not  long  away,  and  when  she  came  back  she  went 
into  the  front  room,  where  she  had  carried  her 
work.  Presently  she  called  to  her  little  friend — 
"  Letty,  come  here  now." 

Letfy  came  in,  and  Nelly  held  up  the  frock  on 
which  she  had  been  at  work. 

•*  Oh,  Nelly  dear! — thank  yon,  thank  you!  Why 

its  beautiful  I  '*    Howeyer  did  you  make  it  so  nice  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  have  done  nothing  but  just  let  down 

the  gathers  a  bit,  and  taken  out  the  half-breadth 

where  the  hole  was,  and  just  smoothed  it  out ! " 

"  Dear,  good  Nelly !  a  hundred  thanks." 

The  morning  of  the  school-treat  was  lovely ;  the 
groups  of  merry,  happy-fisu^ed  children  were  cross- 
ing the  village  at  aU  points,  betimes,  to  the  school- 
house,  where  they  were  to  meet,  then  walk  in  pro- 
cession, with  a  band  of  music,  to  the  beautiful 
gardens  which  had  been  thrown  open  to  them  for 
that  day  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  belonged. 
There  was  to  be  an  examination,  too,  and  a  distri- 
bution of  prizes ;  and  there  were  preparations  for 
all  kinds  of  games  and  feasting  on  the  lawn.  Oh  I 
it  was  a  day  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  and  long 
remembered  with  delight. 

Two  little  girls  were  now  crossing  the  green, 
hand-in-hand. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  I  am  to  be  there ! "  said  one 
to  her  companion.  *'You  should  have  seea.  how 
suiprieed  mother  was  when  I  showed  her ;  she  said 
the  frodk  18  as  good  as  new.  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  putting  the  ribbons  on  my  hat  instead 
of  the  bonnet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  yeu.  Oh,  I  am 
so  happy  I — aren't  you,  Nelly  ?  " 

Indeed,  Nelly  was  happy — there  was  not  a 
happier  duld  in  all  that  merry  throng— though  she 
did  not  gain  the  first  prize,  though  her  well-kept 
dress  had  many  a  danf,  and  her  little  brown  straw 
hat  looked  poor  by  the  side  of  that  which  she  had 
trimmed  for  her  friend  Letty  Martin. 

The  day  passed  away  quickly,  as  aU  pleasant 
days  seem  to  do.  It  was  evening  and  quite  dusk 
when  the  children  were  taking  their  way  home- 
wardy  tired  out  with  all  the  gaiety  they  had 
enjoyed,  yet  with  happy  and  grateful  hearts. 

" Ohl"  said  Letty  to  her  friend  as  they  were 
returning,  **1  was  nearly  forgetting  what  I  have 
been  wanting  to  ask  you  aU  day.  What  did  you 
mean,  Nelly,  when  you  said  yesterday  that  there 
was  a  real  fairy,  and  that  you  knew  her?  Do 
tell  me— there  is  not,  is  there,  now  ?  " 

«*Ye8,"  replied  NeUy,  laughing.  *'It  is  the 
only  fiedry  I  know." 

"  But  where  ?  where  can  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  helped  you  yesterday  with  your  dress 
that  you  thought  was  too  bad — you  wouldn't  have 
been  to  the  treat  without  her,  Letty.  /  call  her  a 
real  fairy  when  you're  in  trouble,  and  her  name  is. 
Making  the  Beet  of  It:' 


SHOEBLACK  JOHN. 

A  £HYME  FOB  YOXTKa  BEADEHS. 

ITY  men  are  walking  fast. 
Lazy  people  hasf  ning  past. 
Cries  the  shoeblack,  eyeing  slush, 
**  Let  me  give  your  boots  a  brush  1  ** 
Shrill  the  shoeblack  shouts  and  hoots, 
**  Clean  your  boots,  sir  ?  dean  your 
boots?" 

Whistling  oft,  the  time  he  knocks 

With  his  brushes  on  his  box ; 

And  it  sounds  like  **  rub  a  dub; 

Let  me  give  your  boots  a  rub  ! 
Shrill  the  shoeblack  shouts  and  hoots, 
*<  Clean   your   boots,  sir  ?   dean  your 
boots?" 


When  he  has  your  boots  to  clean. 

Swift  he  works  with  ardour  keen ; 

And  he  shows  that  merry  John 

Puts  a  brilliant  polish  on. 
ShriU  the  shoeblack  shouts  and  hoots, 
"  Clean   your   boots,    sir  ?   dean    your 
boots?" 

Early  mom  till  early  night, 

Johnny  works  with  all  his  might ; 

Then  he  washes  dean  and  cool, 

And  he  hastens  off  to  school : 
Then  no  more  he  shouts  and  hoots, 
"Clean   your    boots,    sir?  dean    your 
boots?"  . 

After  working  hard  all  day, 

Tour  school  labour  is  hia  play ; 

And  how  eagerly  he  learns 

*^  Beading,  writing,  sums  "  by  turns ! 
And  in  bed  he  dreams  he  hoots, 
"Clean   your   boots,    sir?    dean    your 
boots?" 

That  bright  medal  on  his  breast, 
His  good  conduct  can  attest ; 
For  he  feels,  does  shoeblack  John, 
His  great  Master's  looking  on. 

Ever  as  he  shouts  and  hoots, 

"  Clean   your   boots,    sir  ?   dean  your 
boots?" 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

PITFALLS. 

"Vice  U  a  monster  of  saeh  bideovt  mien. 
As  to  be  hated  needa  but  to  be  B«en; 
Bat  seen  too  oft— familiar  wlt4x  her  fkee— 
Vi'e  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

SUDDEN  shook  acts  by  intimacies,  like 
fire  on  some  materials— it  either  divides, 
or  more  firmly  welds  them  together.  The 
tidings  that  had  stricken  Miss  Anstwicke, 
and  which  had  so  immediately  called 
Marian  Hope's  qualities  as  comforter  into 
exercise,  did  more  towards  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
reserve  than  months  of  mere  conventional  attendance  on 
the  one  side,  and  patronage  on  the  other.  The  touch  of 
Marian's  gentle  hand,  the  soft  utterances  of  her  quiet 
voice,  the  unobtrusive  manners  that  anticipated  Miss 
Austwicke's  wants,  and  met  them  without  fuss  or  de- 
monstration, the  light  footstep  falling  so  mutely  that 
she  might  have  been  the  embodiment  of  silence— were  all 
qualities  that  contrasted  with  the  flutter  and  officious- 
ness  of  Martin  and  the  natural  grief  of  Gertrude,  and 
made  their  possessor  the  most  efficient  person  at  Miss 
Austwicke's  couch ;  so  that  when  she  offered  to 
withdraw,  there  was  a  plea  both  from  aunt  and  niece 
that  she  should  remain  a  few  hours  with  them.  And  so 
it  happened  that  this  first  visit  of  Marian's  established 
her  on  a  friendly  footing  in  a  dwelling  that  she  had 
entered  as  a  stranger  that  morning. 

It  was  evening  when  she  was  sent  home  in  a  cab  to 
her  father's,  with  the  understanding  that  she  was  to 
come  the  next  day,  and,  indeed,  to  consider  herself  from 
that  time  regularly  installed  in  her  office  not  only  with 
Gertrude,  but,  as  it  seemed  likely,  also  as  companion 
and  household  friend  in  the  Ounily  generally.  Even 
Martin,  who  was  jealous  of  any  new  faces  that  came 
about  her  mistress,  vras  so  far  propitiated  by  Miss  Hope, 
that  she  condescended  to  say  to  her  intimates  below-stairs, 
"  If  that  pole  young  creetur  have  agreed  to  make  her- 
self generally  useful,  as  many  teachers  does,  all  I  can  say 
is,  shell  be  able  to  hact  .up  to  them  terms;  and  that's 
more  than  a  many  can  say— for  it's  generally  useless,  as 
all  they  are,  which  professes  so  much  in  advertisements ; 
and  if  this  here  Miss  Hope  helps  to  keep  Miss  Honor 
in  a  good  cue,  and,  gracious  knows,  that's  not  easy — 
specially  since  she've  lost  her  brother,  the  capting — 
why  all  I  say  is,  good  luck  to  her,  says  I." 

The  few  following  days  confirmed  the  worst  tidings  in 
all  particulars.  Mr.  Basil  Au8t?ricke  went  down  to 
Deal,  hoping  for  at  least  the  recovery  of  the  body,  and  was 
sunmioned  thence,  in  about  a  fortnight,  to  the  coast  of 
France,  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  to  help  to  identify, 
among  some  bodies  washed  on  shore,  that  of  his  nephew, 
De  Lacy  Austwicke.  The  brother  of  Professor  Bath 
met  bim  there,  andigave  his  assistance  in  the  mournful 
task  of  recognition— which,  as  the  accident  happened  in 
the  night,  when  the  passengers  were  undressed  and 


sleeping  in  their  berths,  was  very  difficult  in  all  cases 
except  that  of  the  professor,  who  it  seemed  went  to  rest 
in  a  dressing-gown  with  a  deep  pocket  filled  with  papers 
and  memoranda  in  his  handwriting,  and  full  of  notes  on 
subjects  connected  with  physical  geography— a  topic 
that  was  a  speciality  with  him.  Nor  was  there  any  doubt 
as  to  a  tall,  slender  frame,  much  disfigured,  but  on  one 
of  the  hands  of  which  was  a  diamond  ring,  known  to 
belong  to  the  unfortunate  De  Lacy ;  and  tied  with 
a  thin  string  round  the  neck  was  a  picture  of  the  mother 
he  had  lost  in  infancy.  Professor  Bath's  brother  iden- 
tified both  these  bodies ;  and  Mr.  Basil  Austwicke  took 
possession  of  the  body  of  his  nephew,  and  brought  it  to 
England  for  interment  in  the  family  vault,  that  had 
only  a  few  months  before  received  the  remains  of 
Captain  Austwicke. 

But  though  the  young  De  Lacy  was  even  less  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  than  his  late  uncle,  it  behoved  the 
family,  at  least  so  the  successor  to  the  estates  thought, 
to  have  a  splendid  funeral ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
hidies  remained  in  town  in  strict  retirement,  Mr.  Basil 
and  his  son  Allan  issued  invitations  to  all  the  neighbour- 
hood and  tenantry ;  and  the  poor  youth  who  had  come 
to  so  sad  a  death  was  carried  in  great  pomp  to  the  vault 
in  Wicke  church,  his  uncle  and  suooessor  remarking  to 
his  son  Allan,  **  It  is  all  we  can  do  to  show  our  respect 
for  the  poor  fellow,  and  to  honour  his  memory;  and 
therefore  no  expense  shall  be  spared." 

Certain  it  was,  also,  that  from  old  Gubbina,  the  butler, 
to  the  most  prosperous  and  influential  of  the  tenant 
farmers  on  the  estate,  there  was,  amid  the  natural  regret 
at  such  a  fSette  befalling  the  heir,  some  feeling  of  latent 
satisfaction  that  the  property  no  longer  belonged  to  a 
minor ;  that  improvements  needed  need  not  be  postponed, 
and  that  a  gentieman  of  presumable  ability— for  was  he 
not  a  lawyer  P  and  would  doubtless  see  to  his  own  in- 
terests—inherited the  estate.  The  difference  between 
active  administration  and  a  tedious  minority,  was  an 
obvious  good.  Neither  had  it  escaped  all  parties  oon- 
oemed  in  the  estate,  and  many  village  and  local  gossips 
besides,  that  a  foreign-bred  young  gentleman  might 
never  be  very  acceptable  to  them  as  landlord  or  neigh- 
bour. Ho  would  know  and  care  little  about  the  old 
place  and  people,  they  had  long  argued,  and  therefore 
some  rustic  minds,  used  to  interpret  providence  in  their 
own  interests,  were  known  to  say,  '*  It  woz  all  along  ov 
feather  and  zon  a  forzakin'  the  old  ways  of  the  Aust- 
wickes,  and  living  beyond  seas,  whereby  a  judgment  had 
overtook  'em." 

While  these  funeral  matters  and  certain  investigation" 
detained  Mr.  (or  as  the  people  at  the  Chace  now  calic-j 
him  Squire)  Austwicke  in  Hampshire^  and  his  son  Allan 
stayed  with  him,  well  content  to  gallop  about  over  tbe 
grounds,  and  among  the  noble  woods,  and  home.steads  of 
the  tenantry,  making  himself  popalar  with  thera  by  his 
f^nk  manners,  fearless  riding,  pleasant  words  and 
handsome   person — ^while   father  and  son   were  thus 
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employed,  Miss  Ilonoria  Austwicke  had  been  passing 
through  a  sharp  attack  of  illness.  Anxiety  of  mind  and 
neglected  cold,  quite  as  much  as  the  shook  to  which,  of 
course,  her  indisposition  was  attributed,  had  prostrated 
her.  Mrs.  Austwicke  was  busy  receiving  and  replying 
to  numerous  letters  of  mingled  condolence  and  congra- 
tulation, in  which  the  difficult  feat  of  laughing  and 
crying  in  one  sentence  was  most  ingeniously  performed. 
She  did  no)i  believe  in  Miss  Austwioke*s  illness,  but  took 
it  for  granted  it  was  a  display  of  grief  made  expressly  to 
annoy  her.  However,  as  there  was  no  question  that  the 
death  of  young  De  Lacy  had  been  a  benefit  to  his  unde 
and  cousins,  Mrs.  Basil  could  afford  to  be  forbearing  and 
sympathetic;  and  she  therefore  paid  far  more  personal 
attention  to  her  sister-in-law  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Gertrude,  of  course,  was  always  affectionate  to 
her;  there  was  something  so  very  mournful  in  the  fate 
of  her  cousin,  that  her  grief  was  the  genuine  utterance 
of  a  young,  fresh  heart,  as  yet  unsullied  by  a  worldly 
thought.  Allan,  too,  though  a  gay,  thoughtless  fellow, 
had  sent  some  letters  to  his  sister  so  full  of  expressions 
of  generous  sorrow,  that  Gertrude  picked  out  many 
passages  to  read  to  her  aunt,  and  they  lost  nothing  either 
by  her  voice  in  reading  or  her  comments.  Allan  had 
always  been  a  favourite  with  Miss  Honor.  He  had  been 
a  scholar  at  Winchester,  and  she  had  loved  to  predict 
his  future  eminence  in  the  profession  of  his  father.  So 
that  this  English-reared  Austwicke  had  to  some  extent 
comforted  the  proud  woman  for  the  disappointment 
she  had  suffered  in  the  absence  and  foreign  breeding  of 
the  heir.  Now,  when  De  Lacy  had  miserably  perished, 
for  some  little  time  after  the  tidings  had  reached  her, 
she  was  too  much  occupied  with  physical  discomforts  to 
think  very  clearly  of  anything  but  the  one  terrible  fact 
of  the  youth's  death.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  illness, 
and  she  thought  herself  drifting  away  on  the  waves  of 
the  dark  river.  Her  depression  and  languor,  the  re- 
action from  the  tense  state  to  which  her  nerves  had  been 
recently  strung,  was  so  complete,  that  she  lay  merely  oon- 
oious  of  breathing,  and  being  attended  to,  during  the  day 
by  her  niece  and  Marian  Hope,  and  during  the  night 
by  her  maid.  Gradually,  as  she  regained  the  power  of 
consecutive  thought,  there  came  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  had  preceded  the  incident  of  Be  Lacy's  death— 
all  that  she  was  so  personally  involved  in.  The  face  of 
the  man  Burke  haunted  her  dreams.  She  woke  often 
trembling  till  the  bed  shook  under  her,  and  asking  with 
a  hurried  gasp,  "  Who  is  that  ?  '^  scarcely  satisfied  with 
the  assurances,  repeated  again  and  again,  in  loving  or 
soothing  tones  as  Gertrude  or  Marian  were  the  speakers, 
that  no  stranger  was  near. 

Her  letters  she  had  placed  under  her  pillow,  and  never 
was  seen  by  either  of  her  attendants  to  open  them, 
though  they  both  thought  she  looked  at  them  when,  for 
a  few  minutes,  they  left  her  chamber.  It  excited  no 
comment  of  Gertrude's,  that  she  kept  her  letters  so 
rigorously,  for  she  knew  her  aunt's  reserve,  and  with  the 
delicate  tact  of  her  fine  nature,  would  not  have  liked  by 
a  word,  however  kind,  to  have  increased  Miss  Austwioke's 
sense  of  her  own  weakne?s  by  offering  to  read  them  for 
her.  Of  course,  Marian  had  no  remark  to  make  on  Miss 
Austwicke's  habits  in  this  particular;  though  as  she 


noticed  them,  she  thought  of  her  dear  invalid  fatlier, 
and  of  the  confidence  so  fully  reciprocated  in  their 
dwelling,  and  rejoiced  more  than  ever  at  the  perfect 
love  which  united  their  spirits,  and  had  done  so  mucli 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  life.  Indeed,  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Miss  Austwicke  would  be  a  much 
happier  woman  if  she  were  not  so  locked  up  in  her 
reserve. 

"  She  must  have  very  deep  feelings  under  that  col'3, 
proud  exterior,"  Marian  argued,  *•  or  why  should  she  have 
thus  sunk  under  the  tidings  of  her  nephew's  death  ? '' 
Little  did  she  guess  what  was  hidden  in  that  achin? 
heart— what  inward  sources  of  trouble  kept  up  the  fever 
that  wasted  her  frame  and  retarded  her  recovery. 

Miss  Austwicke's  daily  dread  was  that  some  letter 
requiring  instant  attention  would  come  from  Burke.  Ii 
was  this  fear  that  made  her  clutch  the  letters  that  vcre 
brought  her,  and  scrutinise  the  handwriting  on  eacu 
address  with  her  eager,  feverish  eyes;  then  thrust  them 
under  her  pillow,  and  read  them  hastily  and  fearfullj 
during  the  brief  absences  of  her  young  oompanious.  I: 
was  this  fear  that  made  her  keep  writing  materials  in  a 
little  upright  desk  that  could  be  wheeled  to  her  bedsiie, 
and  the  flap  of  which,  like  a  bedside  table,  turned  across, 
so  as  to  be  level  with  her  hands.  It  was  Uus  fear  tha: 
induced  her,  in  spite  of  all  prohibition,  and  all  weaknes:, 
to  answer  some  of  the  notes  that  came,  so  that  if  one 
arrived  on  the  topic  that  she  dreaded,  andyet  antidpatei, 
she  might,  unquestioned,  reply  to  it.  Indeed,  now  that 
De  Lacy  was  dead,  she  shrunk  more  than  ever  from  the 
outcast  children  of  her  brother  Wilfred.  To  own  their 
claims— to  put  them  in  a  position  so  much  better  filled  by 
her  brother  Basil  and  his  children— and  such  children ! 
Allan,  a  youth  to  be  proud  of;  Gertrude,  a  creature  so 
formed  for  bve,  that  even  her  isolated  heart  yielded  to 
the  charm,  and  set  up  in  its  solitude  the  one  only  darling 
of  a  whole  lifetime ;  would  be  unendurable.  To  thii 
proud  spirit  and  warped  judgment,  the  claims  of  these 
children  of  a  low  mother  seemed  a  treason  against  Allan 
and  Gertrude;  to  aid  them,  a  conspiracy.  And  yet  in 
the  depths  of  her  soul  there  was  an  audible  voice  thai 
said  plainly— try  to  stifle  it  as  she  might— « If  these,  tk 
rightful  heir  and  his  sister,  are  kept  out  of  thmr  position 
and  inheritance,  it  is  a  crime."  Yes,  Miss  Austwicke's 
pride  and  irresolution  had  caused  her  to  drift  into  orime. 

In  vain  she  uttered  specious  sophisms  to  silenoe  the 
monitor  within,  such  as, "  They  never  can  miss  what  they 
never  had.  I  can  help  them,  and  I  will  do  so;  and  they 
will  gain— that  is,  they  may  if  they  choose— a  better 
station  than  their  most  ambitious  hopes  now  point  to. 
Surely  that  is  enough.  If  Be  Lacy,  poor  fellow^  had 
lived,  I  meant  to  have  done  for  them  as  much,  or 
more,  than  Wilfred  could  have  expected  of  me.  "^\^ 
should  I  provide  for  his  penniless,  unacknowled^sd 
children  ?  I  should  not  and  need  not  have  soiled  the 
Austwicke  name  by  giving  it  to  them ;  but  as  this  death 
—this  awful  accident— has  come,  I'll  do  more.  1^1 
impoverish  myself,  if  need  be,  and  that's  what  could 
never  have  been  expected  of  me,  so  as  to  give  a  compen- 
sation to  them.  What  would  they  know  about  an  ancienS 
name  and  station  ?  No,  no;  what  I  shall  do  will  be 
enough — ^will  be  right,  in  fact." 
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In  this  way  she  tried  to  temporise  and  compound 
wit/h  conscience.  Strangely  enough,  she  still  compli- 
mented herself  as  an  honourahle  woman.  Yet  still  the 
voice  said, "  They  are  defrauded :  it  is  crime." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  tumult  of  feeling,  a  good 
constitution  and  good  nursing  triumphed  over  the 
illness.  Miss  Austwicke  rose  from  her  hed  more  thin, 
pale,  rigid,  and  stately  than  ever.  She  seemed  to  her- 
self to  have  fought  her  battle  on  the  bed  of  pain,  and 
conquered.  No  more  indecision  now.  Her  course  was 
taken ;  she  was  ready  to  meet  Burke's  demands  about 
the  children  liberally. 

''Of  course,"  she  said  to  herself, ''he  knows  nothing 
of  my  family.  He  cannot  know  that  my  brother  Wilfred 
was  older  than  Basil.  To  him  these  family  changes 
will  mean  just  nothing.*'  She  was  the  more  assured  of 
this  by  hearing  incidentally  from  Marian  that  a  school 
had  just  been  selected  for  Mysie  Grant,  where  she  was 
to  be  placed  as  an  articled  pupil. 

Ah !  Miss  Austwicke,  while  you  trod  a  straight  path 
you  were  safe;  in  crooked  ways  you  are  utterly 
helpless. 

CHAPTBB   XXVI. 

UNEZFECTEDLT     BjLFFLED. 
**  The  hawk  darted  down  with  sadden  swoop, 
But  hifl  prey  had  hid  In  the  eaves  of  the  roof." 

Ms.  BuBEB  had  not  been  so  tranquil,  and  was  by  no 
means  so  HI  informed  of  the  particulars  that  we  have 
recorded,  as  Miss  Austwicke  supposed.  His  vigilance  in 
observing  Binfield  Cottage  soon  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  hours  of  Marian's  absence,  ^^^  the  place  where 
those  hours  were  passed.  Moreover,  at  this  time,  his 
ally,  or  subordinate,  Janet-^r,  as  the  family  called  her, 
Buth— was  at  Austwicke  Chace,  and  he  had  from  her 
due  notice  of  the  great  change  that  the  death  of  the  heir 
had  created  in  the  family;  moreover,  he  did  not  neglect 
his  privilege  of  entrSs  into  Mr.  Hope's  dwelling,  in  bis 
character  of  delegate  from  some  relative  of  the  children. 
He  suffered  a  week  to  elapse  between  his  first  and 
second  visit,  being  somewhat  surprised  that  on  his 
various  tours  of  inspection,  though  he  saw  Mysie  walk 
out  occasionally,  and  Marian  go  and  return  regularly,  he 
saw  nothing  of  the  boy  Norry— now,  as  no  one  knew 
better  than  he — become  an  important  person.  Indeed^ 
the  reason  that  Old  Leathery  laid  quietly  for  a  while  on 
his  oars  was,  that  he  wanted  to  observe  the  current  of 
events,  and  see  what  tide  would  be  most  likely  to  carry 
him  on  to  fortune.  A  young  heir  would,  probably,  as 
he  reached  manhood,  pay  more  for  any  help  that  rein- 
stated him  in  his  position,  than  an  old  woman  would  to 
keep  him  out  of  his  rights.  Moreover,  there  was  also 
the  interest  of  the  present  possessors  to  be  thought  of : 
whether  they,  when  they  had  become  confirmed  in 
possession,  might  not  be  willing  to  pay  handsomely  to 
suppress  such  evidence  as  Burke  could  give.  No  idea 
that  rectitude  of  principle  in  the  parties  concerned 
^ould  thwart  any  of  his  plans  for  a  momeni?  entered 
into  Burke's  calculations.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  guHt 
that  it  is  incredulous  of  goodness.  This  man,  whose 
master-sin  was  not  so  much  duplicity  as  avarice,  who 


for  years  had  pocketed  an  income— small  indeed,  but 
as  large  as  he  could  make  it — ^by  filtering  the  stipend 
paid  for  the  two  children  through  his  own  purse,  and 
keeping  a  residue  which,  to  one  of  his  habits,  was  pre- 
cious, saw  first  through  Miss  Austwicke's  pride,  and 
now,  by  the  changes  death  had  wrought,  the  means  of 
augmenting  his  gains,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to 
balance  probabilities  and  calculate  chances  as  to  his  own 
interests.  The  slight  defect  was  that,  while  he  was  thus 
employed,  and  had,  as  he  thought,  the  whole  fairly 
before  him,  the  principal  personage  in  his  little  drama 
had,  unknown  to  him,  escaped.  By  the  time  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conviction  that,  for  the  present,  he  would 
make  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  Miss  Austwicke,  and 
then,  in  the  event  of  anything  happening  to  her,  would, 
as  he  saw  best  ultimately,  gain  by  helping  the  real  heir 
to  obtain  his  rights,  or  the  false  one  to  keep  his  position. 
Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  call  again  on 
Mr.  Hope.  On  this  occasion  he  chose  noon,  the  time 
when  Marian,  he  knew,  would  be  absent.  Already  his 
keen  eye  detected  signs  of  change  in  the  dwelling :  a 
young  servant  answered  the  door.  He  was  shown  into 
the  little  parlour,  where  the  asthmatic  piano  was  wheezing 
out  an  exercise,  in  obedience  to  Mysie'i  persevering 
fingers,  and  in  outrage  to  her  ear.  She  did  not^  amid 
the  husky  jingle,  hear  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  old  man 
as  he  approached  her,  and  stood  behind  the  music-stool, 
leering  at  her.  When  she  was  conscious  of  some  one 
behind  her,  and  rose  up  in  great  oonfosion,  certain  that 
her  practice,  which  was  to  her  a  duty,must  be  a  torment 
to  any  hearer  that  she  would  not  think  of  inflicting, 
she  was  by  no  means  propitiated  by  the  cringing  bow, 
and  the  face,  squeezed  up  into  something  meant  for 
a  smile,  and  the  subdued  sort  of  whisper  into  which  the 
raspmg  vome  fell,  as  he  said— 

'*  Don't,  my  dear  young  leddy— pray  don't  let  m» 
interrupt  ye.  Pray  go  on  with  them  nimble  fingers ;  I 
doat  on  musio— perfectly  doat  on  it." 

"  Our  instrument  is  so  out  of  time— that  is,  so  old, 
sir,  it's  not  fit  to  play  on  to  any  one.  No,  pray  excuse 
me.  I  never  play,  except  my  lessons."  The  latter  words 
she  said  shrinking  from  hi^  hand,  which  he  was  reaoh« 
ing  out  to  prevent  her  leaving  her  seat. 

If  Mysie  had  been  accustomed  to  admiration,  and 
fond  of  it,  so  as  to  have  become  what  many  girls  of 
fifteen  are,  conscious  of  personal  advantages,  and  fuU  of 
tricks  of  vanity,  it  is  not  likely  she  would  have  looked 
one-half  so  well  as  she  now  did,  standing  upright,  with 
the  radiant  blush  rising  on  her  cheek,  and  the  light  of 
something  vastly  like  incipient  anger  gleaming  in  her 
eyes.  This  cringing  old  man,  with  his  fulsome  compli- 
ments and  fawning  whisper,  was  instinctively  olfensive 
to  her,  and  roused  the  reserve  which  was  a  part  of  her 
nature,  so  that,  with  perfect  self-possession,  she  said — 

"You  wish  to  see  Mr.  Hope?  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  can  see  any  one.  Have  the  goodness  to  take 
a  seat  while  I  inquire."  And  so  speaking,  she  bowed 
herself  out  of  the  room. 

Mysie  returned,  looking  pale  and  grave,  her  eyelids 
cast  down  to  hide  the  gathering  tears.  She  had  not  at  first 
recognised  in  the  stranger  the  person  who  had  called 
before,  at  nighttime— that  very  night  when  Norry  fied ; 
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— the  man  who  had  to  do  with  the  future  destiny  of  her 
brother  and  herself.  She  did  not  speak,  but  curtseyiDg, 
showed  him  up-stairs  to  Mr.  Hope's  study. 

The  week  that  had  intervened  since  Burke  had  seen 
Mr.  Hope  had,  notwithstanding  his  anxieties,  been  one 
of  progress  to  the  invalid :  he  could  move  more  freely 
about  his  little  room  with  the  help  of  his  crutch.  He  was 
inspired,  both  by  his  fears  and  his  hopes,  with  a  strong 
desire  to  gain  some  mastery  over  his  physical  weakness, 
and  had,  therefore,  paid  more  attention  to  his  diet. 

Notwithstanding  bis  vTeakness,  Mr.  Hope  had  ne- 
glected no  means  of  making  inquiry  for  Norry.  He  had 
sent  his  description  to  the  police-station,  and  employed 
a  man  to  go  to  all  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  in  case 
of  accident,  and  to  such  lodging-houses  as  were  under  the 
police  surveillance ;  •  but,  as  yet,  not  a  trace  had  been 
found.  Nay,  some  inquests  had  been  attended  of  drowned 
persons,  lest,  by  misadventure  or— he  dared  not  think 
—suicide,  the  boy  he  had  reared  as  a  son  had  thus 
perished.  The  only  result  of  all  these  inquiries  was  to  fill 
him  with  astonii^hment  and  awe  at  the  number  of  stray 
waifs  being  sought  for  amid  the  social  drift  and  debris 
that  underlie  the  surface  of  mighty  London.  Still,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  doubt  of  ultimate  success.  His  own 
theory,  and  that  adopted  also  by  the  family,  was  that 
the  boy  had^ne  to  the  Books,  and  taken  service  on 
board  ship.  For,  though  by  no  means  a  lad  mad  after 
maritime  adventure, he  had  been  noted  for  the  passionate 
zest  with  which  he  devoured  books  of  travel ;  and  in  no 
other  way  than  as  a  ship -boy,  they  concluded,  could  he 
remain  away.  Still,  every  knock  at  the  door,  every  caller, 
was  nervonsly  expected  by  Mr.  Hope  to  be  the  bearer  of 
tidings ;  so  that  when  'Burke  entered  the  room,  there 
was  no  feigning,  in  the  surprise  the  former  manifested. 
Porgetting  that  his  visitor  knew  nothing  of  Norry's 
departure,  Mr.  Hope  said,  in  an  agitaled,  eager  voice— 

*'  Well,  sir,  what  tidings  do  you  bring  of  my  boy  ?  '* 

**  Tidings,  Mr.  Hope — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Surely  you  know— yes,  you  must  have  heard,  that 
our  poor  lad— wilful  fellow  that  he  is ! — has  gone." 

"  Gone !  **  repeated  Burke,  in  the  loudest  tone  of  his 
husky  voice,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of 
dismay.  There  was  no  doubting  the  genuineness  of  his 
emotion,  though  Mr.  Hope  mistook  its  cause. 

"  What !  then  you  didn't  know  it  ?  You  do  not  come 
to  tell  me  where  he  is.  I'm  sorry  if  it's  a  shock  to  you, 
as  I  see  it  is.    He's  been  gone  nine  days  to-night." 

"  Gone,  Mr.  Hope  !  and  you  ask  me  whether  I  know, 
and  pretend  you  expected  me  to  say  where  he  is.  That 
game  won't  do  for  me.  How  came  you  to  let  him  go, 
eh  ?    Come,  the  truth,  now." 

The  creeping  manner  and  hissing  croak  of  his  voice 
were  thrown  off,  in  his  surprise,  and  a  coarse  bluster, 
that  revealed  the  savage,  baffled  ruffian,  was  displayed,  so 
much  to  Mr.  Hope's  astonishment,  that  for  a  moment  he 
was  silent.  Then  he  said,  very  gravel}"-,  fixing  his  large, 
melancholy  eyes  on  his  visitor's  face — 

**  I  have  no  wish,  and  no  reason,  to  withhold  the  truth. 
I  have  made  every  efibrt  that  I  could,  from  this  room,  to 
search  for  him.  My  daughter  has  written  some  dozens  of 
letters.    I  want  the  boy — I  weary  for  him." 

"  Ou,  as  to  feelings,  that's  neither  here  nor  there^  Mr. 


Hope,"  said  Burke,  considerably  modifying  hia  tone. 
"What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  he  went,  and  where: 
what  you  have  done,  and  who  you  have  told.  I  must 
know  it,  and  where  he  is." 

''I'm  glad  to  think  you'll  aid  my  search,"  said  31r. 
Hope,  instantly  repressing  the  natural  anger  that  he 
had  felt  at  Burke's  rough  words.  He  then  entcreiJ 
minutely  into  all  the  particulars  that  he  knew  of 
Norry's  flight ;  showed  the  pencilled  letter  the  youth 
left,  and  explained  what  had  been  done  in  sescrching  for 
him.  In  the  course  of  his  narrative,  Mr.  Hope  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  his  daughter  was  engaged  by  a 
family  near  Bolgrave  Square :  and  Burke  immediately 
said,  insinuatingly — 

"  And  has  Miss  Hope,  then,  told  of  the  boy's  flight  ?*' 

"  Certainly  not.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  publish- 
ing our  private  affairs." 

"  Quite  right— mere  prudence,  Mr.  Hope ;  for  permit 
me  to  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  a  recommendation 
to  you,  or  your  daughter,  as  teachers,  that  a  pupil 
abscodded  from  your  roof.  There  might  be  nothing  to 
blame;  but  people  would  be  sure  to  think  thei^  was: 
it  would  either  ruin  you  or  the  lad." 

"Por  myself  I  do  not  care,**  said  Mr.  Hope,  Bad> 
"My  aim  has  been  to  do  my  duty  before  God,  Mr. 
Burke,  to  these  children,' and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I 
have  done  it  as  to  my  own.  I  knew  it  might  injure  the 
lad  if  this  escapade  were  known ;  and  therefore,  so  far, 
my  search  has  been  secret?*  ' 

'*And  your  daughter,"  interposed  Burke,  "has  not 
spoken " 

''Miss  Hope  is  as  anxious  for  the  lad's  welfare  as  I 
am.  Besides,  what  does  the  family  she  Ls^vrith  know  of 
these  orphans  ?  " 

"They'll  judge  of  you  and  her  by  the  way  you  have 
succeeded  with  others,  Mr.  Hope.  I've 'known  folk 
called  a  Vad  set  altogether  when  there's  been  runnings 
away,  and  awkward  things  of  that  sort ;  and  as  to  the 
lad,  why  it— yes,  it  puts  him  into  the  CTiminal  class." 

"  Stop  there,  sir.  He  may  be  ungrateful,  but  he  is  as 
honest  and  true  as  daylight.  Mbst  likely  there  is  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty,  taken  up  in  the  rashness  of  youth. 
that  has  caused  this  deed;  that's  the  most  reasonable- 
solution.  Therefore,  next  to  finding  him,  the  great^t 
kindness  of  his  friends  is  not  to  expose  hitn." 

"  That's  right—that's  quite  right.  And  I  may  tell 
you,  in  confidence,  Mr.  Hope— in  strict  confidence — thai 
if  this  escapade  was  to  get  to  the  ears  of  them  who  have 
provided  for  the  lad  and  his  sbter,  and  may  do  great 
thinga— far  greater  things  yet— it's  all  over  with  them." 

"  You  tell  me  in  confidence,"  reiterated  Mr.  Hope : 
"allow  me  to  say  that,  since  I  last  saw  you,  I  have  been 
struck  with  your  want  of  confidence.  You  speak  of 
parties  in  the  background.    Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Ou,  there's  nothing  to  tell— just  nothing.  If  these 
children  ^ere  anything  to  anybody,  they  would  not  have 
been  bandied  about  the  world,  from  Scotland,  or  from 
Great  Britain,  we'll  say,  to  Canada  and  back,  and  left 
here  for  years.  No;  I'm  only  an  agent;  I've 
nothing  to  unfold.  My  principals  are  lawyers,  and  I've 
many  similar  things  to  see  to." 

{To  U  continued,) 
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•'We  shall  be  long  absent— fully  two  years,"  bejran  Werner,  mournfully.— 2».  Ij'j. 

MARGARET'S       MISERY. 

IN  TWO   PAKTS.— PART  I. 

tWISH  that  all  persons  who  are  intending  '  brown  eyes,  her  sweet,  full  lips,  and,  indeed,  every 
to  read  this  simple  story  could  have  seen  |  feature  of  her  glad,  open  countenance,  expressel 
^Margaret  in  her  girlhood,  for  she  was  then  the  :  all  the  joyousness  of  spring,  replete  with  youthtul 
p orsouification    of   innocent    youth.       Her    clear  '  hopes  and  kindlii  ess  of  heart.  ^^  . 
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She  was  animated  through  the  liyelong  day; 
though  her  merrimeiit  was  not  the  loqnacioais, 
iparUing,  tittering  gaiety  of  some  yoong  girls,  often 
caturing  embarrassed  peiplexity  to  uninterested  spec- 
tators, and  which  is  soon  oyer,  leaving  no  trace 
behind.  It  was  a  cakn,  bright,  wholesome  cheer- 
fdlness-^jost,  as  the  polished  ripple  of  a  sonny  lake, 
a  reflex  of  the  dear  blue  sky  above. 

When  Margaret  presided  at  the  early  breakfast- 
table,  with  the  graceful  self-possession  so  charm- 
ingly united  to  childlike  simplicity,  she  looked  so 
bright  and  intelligent,  that  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
she  had  something  specially  marvellous  to  announce ; 
but  not  so :  she  merely  felt  that  existence  was  a 
blessing,  and  was  interested  in  the  veriest  trifle.  She 
liked  to  tell  of  the  keen  appetites  of  her  poultry,  or  the 
unexpected  blossoming  of  a  garden  flower.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  meal,  her  clear  tones 
resounded  from  the  kitchen,  expressing  a  hope  that 
her  father  would  praise  a  certain  dish  that  e^e  was 
compounding ;  but  if  this,  at  dinner,  was  not  the  ^ase, 
she  derived  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  by  observing 
a  fat  little  cousin's  enjoyment  of  it. 

In  the  afternoon  she  loved  to  sit  at  her  small 
work-table,  with  her  birds  and  flowers  at  a  window, 
and  to  look  on  the  fair  green  valley,  and  the  castle- 
crowned  lull  beyond.  Then  she  rejoiced  in  the 
hour  of  twilight,  when  she  either  took  a  short  stroll 
with  a  female  firiend,  or  sat  on  a  bench  before  the 
house  door,  chattering  on  to  her  heart's  content. 

This  was  in  spring  and  summer;  but  tho 
autumn  and  long  familiar  winter  evenings  were 
cordially  enjoyed  also.  And  in  addition  to  those  daily 
pleasures,  there  were  sundry  festivals,  such  as  birth- 
days, and  the  holy  season  of  Christmas,  like  coloured 
flowers  on  a  bright  green  ground.  Moreover,  she 
was  not  too  over-refined  to  ignore  the  realily  of 
common  recreations  :  a  rural  pic-nic — a  friendly 
visit — a  sledge-party — all  were  keenly  enjoyed, 
first  by  anticipation,  and  afterwards  by  aflbrding 
delightful  subjects  for  discussion  and  description. 
The  next  morning  found  her  bright  as  ever,  apply- 
ing herself  to  her  labours  with  increased  activity, 
by  way  of  thanks  for  her  late  amusement. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  at  home,  the  eldest 
having  married  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and 
made  her  parents  happy  with  several  grandchildren. 
Aunt  Margaret  was^  the  jocund  playfellow  of  the 
juvenile  troop,  and  was  always  greeted  with  tri- 
umphant exclamations. 

Was  Margaret  religious  ?  It  is  a  hard  question 
to  answer  for  young  girls,  either  in  the  negative  or 
affirmative.  Such  abundant  streams  of  feeling  flow 
firom  youth  itself,  ere  the  longing  eye  looks  beyond, 
or  the  thirsty  heart  languishes  for  faith,  love,  or 
freedom  from  worldly  interests,  that  such  a  precious 
weUspring  is  often  sunk  in  barren  sand,  till  we  are 
obliged  to  dig  painfully  in  the  hardened  ground, 
before  the  fertiHstng  source  is  again  discovered ! 


Margaret  was  amMU,  She  gladly  went  to  church, 
and  tried  to  be  devout  while  there ;  she  never  slept 
without  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  she 
unfeignedly  thanked  her  heavenly  Father  for  the 
blessings  of  the  day  ere  she  lay  down  to  rest. 

Her  room  was  one  of  her  chief  treasures — ^her 
own  little  room ;  she  did  not  indeed  see  it  from  the 
time  when  she  set  it  to  rights  in  the  morning,  till 
she  went  to  bed — ^all  day  she  was  required  at  her 
post  of  housekeeper — still,  it  was  very  pleasant  at 
night  to  flnd  it  as  elegant  as  when  she  had  arranged 
everything  in  the  morning:  the  neat  little  table 
with  all  sorts  of  pretty  knick-knacks — ^the  basket 
she  had  early  filled  with  fragrant  flowers — ^the 
bookstand  with  its  treasures !  How  familiarly  she 
greeted  the  old  family  pictures,  which  she  hxid 
dragged  out  of  the  lumber-room,  cleaned  from  dust, 
and  reinstated  once  more  in  honourable  positions. 
Thus  a  x>eaceful  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, and  she  would  therein  think  over  her 
sweetest  thoughts,  and  watch  the  clear  moonlight 
bathing  the  ancient  castle,  till  it  was  timo  to  close 
the  window ;  and  when  the  lamp  was  extinguished, 
she  would  hide  her  head  in  the  pillows,  and  whisper, 
in  a  very,  very  low  voice,  "  I  shall  be  still  happier 
by-and-by." 

•  •  >•  •  •  ' « 

And  she  was  far  happier. 

The  old  castie  was  nuMie  habitable  onoe  more,  ani 
in  the  spring  two  young  county,  inheritors  of  the 
ancient  domain,  occupied  it  with  their  tutor.  Thev 
were  to  gain  strength  from  the  fine  country  air,  and 
diligently  to  prosecute  their  studies,  before  entering 
with  advantage  on  a  long  course  of  foreign  travel 
Without  any  detriment  to  their  education,  they 
were  to  share  in  the  society  of  the  little  town  :  and 
the  announcement  of  these  intentions  caused 
an  immense  pei-turbation  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. TJntil  this  period,  the  ladies  used  to  have 
separate  small  coflee  parties,  and  only  met  the 
gentlemen  of  the  place  on  rare  occasions ;  now, 
however,  there  were  to  be  special  public  gatherings, 
mixed  assemblies  in  the  gardens  during  summer, 
and  in  winter  musical  parties.  The  counts  -were 
two  overgrown,  awkward  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen ; 
but  they  were  nobles ;  and  it  sounded  so  well  if 
a  young  lady  could  reply,  when  asked  to  dance, 
**  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  engaged  to  Count 
Lohenfels." 

The  storm  of  enthusiasm  for  the  illustrious  strip- 
lings did  not  much  aflect  Margaret.  She  wa^ 
eighteen,  so,  naturally,  considered  them  to  be  mero 
children,  and  conversed  with  both  of  them  in  tho 
dignified  style  of  an  elder  sister ;  though  the  un- 
affected animation  of  her  manners  pleased  them  so 
decidedly,  that  the  other  ladies  might  have  been 
jealous  of  the  eager,  though  embarrassed,  attention;^ 
offered  to  their  unconscious  companion, 

Werner,  the  tutor,  was  a  far  more^attraotive  person 
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than  the  young  counts.  Hia  was  by  no  means  a 
common  character,  and  his  liyely,  intellectual  con- 
yersatiGn,  and  expressive  dark  eyes,  soon  interested 
Margaret  to  a  degree  before  unknown.  In  every 
rural  party,  or  other  social  meeting,  he  gradually 
became  her  constant  companion.  She  had  an  in- 
quiring mind,  and  had  never  before  received  such 
ready,  or  instructive  answers.  Werner  taught  her 
a  little  botany,  giving  a  new  charm  to  forest,  field, 
and  garden ;  he  endeavoured  to  correct  her  all-but- 
forgotten  French,  and  was  by  no  means  impatient 
when  the  German  lips  of  his  blooming  scholar 
showed  clumsiness  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
language,  or  if  his  scoldings  were  answered  by  a 
joyous  laugh.  He  was  obliged,  for  the  counts'  sake, 
to  be  well  instructed  in  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  had  always  something  beautiful  to  impart 
to  Margaret;  so  that,  at  length,  she  looked  into  a 
volume  merely  to  read  the  places  he  had  marked, 
for  he  knew  so  well  what  8?ie  would  admire.  Werner 
was  very  musical,  and  effected  quite  a  revolution  in 
the  defective  performances  of  the  tune-loving  young 
people.  Instead  of  their  once  favourite  songs,  he  pro- 
duced beautiful  old  national  melodies;  and  Margaret 
thought  she  then  first  knew  what  music  really  was. 

Every  night,  on  retiring  to  rest,  she  perceived  a 
solitary  light  in  the  opposite  castle;  she  thought  that 
it  must  be  his,  so  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  for  his 
happiness,  and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  Werner  still. 

Margaret's  worthy  mother  seldom  partook  of  the 
young  people's  amusements :  her  father  certainly 
entered  into  society,  but  he  had  a  strange  faculty 
of  never  hearing,  or  seeing  anything  that  did  not 
concern  his  personal  pursuits.  Margaret  was  of  a 
candid  nature,  but  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
speak  first  on  a  theme  to  which  her  mother  never 
alluded;  and  indeed  she  had  little  to  confess:  for 
had  Werner  ever  spoken  one  word  of  downright 
love  to  her  ?  Still,  her  mother  was  not  blind  to 
the  new  spring  that  bloomed  in  her  child's  heart  and 
sparkled  in  her  eye ;  nor  was  she  deaf  to  the  jests 
of  her  young  associates,  or  the  more  guarded  hints 
of  elder  ladies;  so  at  last  she  had  a  serious  con- 
versation with  her  eldest  daughter  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  was  to  be  alleged  against  the  aflfair,  except 
its  uncertainty ;  so  it  was  agreed  to  let  things  take 
their  course,  and  to  leave  the  "  child  in  peace." 

Spring  arrived,  and  with  it  the  time  for  the  young 
counts'  departure. 

Then  farewell  lays  were  sung;  the  ladies  vied 
with  each  other  in  embroidering  slippers,  and 
crocheting  purses,  as  keepsakes  for  the  noble 
brothers.  Margaret  well  knew  for  whom  she  would 
gladly  have  worked,  could  she  have  summoned  the 
requisite  courage.  Entertainment  followed  enter- 
tainment ;  she  and  Werner  were  always  together : 
she  would  not  contemplate  the  approaching  separa- 
tion, but  existed  in  a  blissful  reverie^  and  only  for 
the  actual  moment. 


The  last  evening  came.  Margaret  no  longer  con- 
cealed her  emotion.  It  was  the  parting  hour. 

"We  shall  be  long  absent— folly  two  years," 
began  Werner,  mournfully ;  "  shall  I  find  you  here 
stiU?" 

Margaret  lifted  her  true,  affectionate  eyes  to  his ; 
80  sweet  a  confession,  so  heartfelt  an  assurance 
beamed  within  theml  He  played  thoughtfully 
with  the  ring  on  his  little  finger— his  mothers*  gift 
— and  gently  took  the  fair  girl's  hand. 

Next  day  the  elegant  travelling  carriage  drovo, 
away  from  the  castle.  Margaret  was  in  her  arbour, 
and  watched  it  as  long  as  it  was  visible ;  then  wept 
till  she  was  weary,  and  slowly  went  into  the  house. 
On  her  work-table  there  was  a  beautiful  rose-tree. 
'*  It  came  from  the  castle,"  said  her  kind  mother ; 
*'  the  counts  have  distributed  all  the  plants  in  the 
orangery — ^the  magistrate's  girls  have  the  Seville 
orange-trees.  Maria,  the  agent's  daughter,  has  a 
camellia,  and  Werner  has  sent  you  that  pretty  rose- 
bush." A  strip  of  paper  was  placed  between  the 
fiower  and  a  small  stick.  Was  it  a  mere  accident, 
or  meant  on  purpose  ?  It  was  a  piece  of  note-paper 
containing  the  end  of  a  well-known  boat  song : — 

"  A  year  6eet8  onwards  rapidly ; 
I  will  then 
Bi  iug  again 
Ky  songs,  love,  and  true  ftuth  to  thee  1 " 

The  mother  gently  stroked  her  child's  £ur  cheeks, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  her  infeuicy,  Margaret 
wept  in  her  arms. 

The  youvig  counts'  travels  lasted  two  years,  and 
during  that  period,  Margaret  never  heard  a  word  of 
Werner.  She  was  by  no  mecms  uneasy,  for  was  ho 
not  still  free  ?  and  had  he  ever  declared  his  senti- 
ments ?  He  would,  however,  assuredly  return  and 
give  them  utterance.  She  did  not  consume  herself 
with  tearful  yearnings ;  her  cheeks  remained  rosy, 
and  her  eyes  were  bright.  She  sang,  she  laughed,  she 
prattled,  just  as  usual.  But  there  was  a  shrine  in 
the  silent  sanctusury  of  her  heart,  and  when  alone,  or 
with  her  most  intimate  friend,  she  would  confess 
her  dream,  and  no  sooner  had  she  asked,  **  Has  he 
forgotten  me?"  than  a  triumphant  voice  echoed 
within  her  heart,  and  answered  **  No— oh,  no  I  " 

On  especially  festive  occasions,  she  opened  her 
treasury,  where  she  kept  all  the  memorials  of  that 
happy  period,  and  often  wondered  how  people  could 
describe  separation  as  so  very  bitter,  as  she  herself 
felt  so  tranquil  and  expectant ;  and  when  she 
thought  on  the  meeting,  die  painted  all  that  would 
be  beyond  that  joyful  moment — the  comfortable 
parsonage — ^and  those  fine  dark  eyes  to  look  on  all 
her  future  life — ah,  no— she  was  shocked  at  her 
excessive  boldness,  shut  her  eyes,  recalled  her 
wandering  fancies,  and  whispered  very  gently, 
"  Yes,  but  I  shall  be  happier,  still  happier  I " 

Now,  perhaps  you  will  think  that  Margaret  re- 
fused a  troop  of  lovers  during  this  pe^od ;  but  it 
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was  not  so.  Girls  in  our  days  are  seldom  oppressed 
by  crowds  of  admirers,  at  all  events,  unless  their 
lordliness  is  set  off  by  a  golden  background ;  and 
even  when  Margaret's  charms  attracted  the  eye  and 
heart  of  an  observer,  the  quiet,  indifferent  manner 
in  which  she  received  attentions,  plainly  evinced 
that  he  must  resign  all  hopes  of  winning  her 
affections. 

The  two  years  elapsed,  and  several  weeks  mora 
Then  the  counts*  servants  arrived  at  the  castle  to 
get  everjrthing  in  readiness,  as  they  both  wished  to 
make  a  short  visit  there  on  their  return,  before  the 
eldest  went  to  his  more  distant  estates,  and  the 
younger  entered  on  a  military  career. 

The  arrival  was  long  delayed ;  the  beer  was  nearly 
all  quaffed,  the  festive  humour  was  evidently 
damped,  and  Margaret  inwardly  rejoiced  that  she 
was  with  a  talkative  friend  who  spared  her  the 
trouble  of  answering  any  remark.  The  throb  of 
her  heart,  however,  might  have  been  almost  heard 
when  two  carriages  at  length  rattled  by,  and  stopped 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill ;  a  mist  swam  before 
her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  perceive  who  ascended 
the  steep,  and  entered  the  open  garden  gates. 

Poor  Margaret !  she  was  deadly  pale,  for  at  that 
moment  all  the  blood  had  rushed  to  her  beating 
heart.  Her  Either  welcomed  Werner  loudly,  and  a 
rapid  conversation  ensued  about  the  latter's  travels. 
No  word)  no  look  for  her  !  Margaret  seemed  turned 
to  stone.    This  was  the  happy  meeting  1 

She  involuntarily  followed  her  friend  towards  the 
young  noblemen.  Goimt  Henry,  in  whom  no  one 
could  have  recognised  the  pale,  overgrown  boy  of 
former  times,  was  saying  to  the  lawyer's  wife,  **  Yes, 
you  must  see  Werner's  beautifol  bride,  indeed ;  a 
Yon  Adenheim— a  girl  of  good  feunily.  She  was  my 
aimt's  companion  in  SiLesia,  where  we  have  been 
staying  the  last  few  months.    She  is  certainly  poor, 


but  he  wiU  soon  have  an  exoeilent  living,  and::; 
aunt,  of  course,  will  give  her  a  splendid  dofiy 
She  is  quite  fascinating— a  perfect  beauty!" 

Margaret  listened  as  if  in  a  dream:  aoonfj' 
murmur  sounded  in  her  ears,  darkness  seen^. 
spread  before  her  eyes,  yet  she  did  not  fiunt;  L 
stood  quite  upright,  and  mechanically  answers 
every  question  that  was  addressed  to  h^.  Weric 
never  came  near  her  the  whole  evening. 

When  she  returned  home,  she  said  that  sher*. 
very  tired.  Her  mother  soon  afterwards  went  i:: 
her  room :  there  she  sat^  mute  and  motiodess,  b. 
hands  before  her  £ace.  All  was  over.  The  mcl 
softly  approached,  stvyiug,  ''  My  child,  what  is  i 
matter  P  "  Margaret  looked  up  beseechingly,  'A: 
do  not — do  not  ask.  But  I  am  sure  you  will :' 
she  whispered. 

At  last  came  a  flow  of  tears,  and  Marg"^^ 
burying  her  head  in  the  pillows,  wept  as  if  ^ 
would  fain  weep  her  life  away. 

A  blue  sky,  a  sunbright,  golden  momi:^' 
followed  a  stormy  night  Margaret  seated  br  • 
small  table,  spread  out  all  her  valued  treasur^f- 
those  treasures  that  had  been  all  the  world  to  \2 
She  gathered  everything  together,  not  evenalloT^' 
herself  to  keep  the  merest  trifle.  *'  He  belongs  - 
another,"  she  thought ;  and  then  sat  in  silence  '^ 
watch  the  flames  consuming  the  whole  coUecto^ 
The  beautiful  rose-tree  with  all  its  bads  ^ 
blossoms,  still  remained.  She  could  not  des^- 
ihat;  but  as  a  sort  of  expiation  for  the  offenoe,e:^^ 
bathed  it  with  tears,  and  strewed  the  ashes  of  1^^ 
little  treasures  on  its  leaves.  She  afterwards  I^*^ 
her  wearied  head  out  of  the  window,  and  g»^ 
once  more  at  the  castle ;  but  not  one  accost' 
thought  arose  within  her  souL  AU  was  over. 
(To  6«  conelmded  in  oar  imx^.) 


THE    COmrOLVULUS. 


ONYOLVULUS,  convolvulus, 
Why  open'st  thou  so  gay  ? 

Alas  I  thou  canst  not  stay  with  us ; 
Thy  life  is  but  a  day. 

Though  soft  and  kind  the  early  wind 
That  kissed  thy  waking  eye, 

Serene  and  deep  shall  be  thy  sleep 
When  next  it  wanders  by; 

And  the  same  sun  that  lit  each  gem 

Upon  thy  dewy  brow, 
Shall  dry  away  thy  diadem, 

And  mock  his  morning  vow. 

Yet  they  have  not  the  happiest  lot 
Who  longest  ding  to  life, 


But  rather  they  who  scarcely  stay 
To  prove  its  weary  strife. 

The  little  birds  themselves  shall  siug 

A  vesper  hymn  for  thee : 
The  twilight  star 's  the  only  thing 

Thy  closing  eyes  shall  see ; 

And  rose-winds  sweet,  with  noiseless  i^- 
Shall  tend  thy  couch  serene ; 

While  angels  weave  the  shades  of  ere. 
With  threads  of  gold  between. 

Ah  I  better  thus  to  pass  away, 
While  summer  scenes  are  by, 

Than  linger  out  a  late  decay 
Beneath  the  wintry  sky. 
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BY  THS  YEEY  REV.  WILLIAM  ALTIXANDER,  M.A.,  DEAN  OF  EMLT. 


HE  opening  sentences  of  our  Lord's 
Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  known 
in  the  Church  by  the  name  of  the 
Beatitudes,  give  us  a  delineation 
of  the  saintly  character.  We  shall 
misunderstand  these  Divine  sentences 
if  we  suppose  that  we  find  in  them  so 
many  different  classes  of  saintly  men.  It 
is  not  that  the  poor. in  spirit  form  one 
(liyision,  and  the  mourners  a  second,  and  the  meek 
a  third,  and  they  which  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  a  fourth,  and  the  merGLful  a  fifth, 
and  the  pure  in  heart  a  sixth,  and  the  peace- 
makers a  seventh,  and  tiie  persecuted  an  eighth : 
nil  the  saints  of  Ood  have  that  true  Gospel  poverty 
of  spirit  which  Bishop  Taylor  calls  "the  highway 
of  eternity;"  all  mourn;  all  are  meek;  all  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness;  all  are  merciful; 
all  are  pure  in  heart;  all  are  peacemakers;  all, 
more  or  less,  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake. 
We  have  not  so  many  different  kinds  of  characters, 
but  so  many  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  character ; 
not  eight  different  vines,  but  eig^t  different  dusters 
of  one  and  the  same  vine. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  speak  about  the  saints  and 
*be  saintly  characters,  admiring  them  as  we  might 
admire  the  radiance  of  an  autumnal  sunset;  but 
we  are  all  called  to  be  saints:  unless  that 
character  be  formed  in  us,  we  shall  have  no  share 
in  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount. 
Let  us  consider  that  aspect  of  the  saintly  character 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  words,  *'  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers." 

I.    Who  are  the  peacemakers  ? 

If  we  inquire  merely  what  our  Lord's  first 
hearers  must  have  understood  by  the  term,  no 
iloubt  it  may  be  restricted  to  the  signification 
which  has  been  given  by  an  old  divine—"  pacific^ 
gentle,  good-natured." 

Even  in  this  obvious  and  superficial  sense  of  the 
Tvord  there  is  much  force.  How  strangely  and 
"oiichingly  gentie  must  it  have  sounded  in  the  ears 
>f  men  in  that  age,  which  has  been  described  by  his- 
torians in  hues  of  such  intense  blackness  I  Even 
!iow,  after  the  Gk>spel  of  Christ  has  been  eighteen 
umdred  years  in  this  distracted  world,  we  cannot 
ilTord  to  do  without  this  signification  of  the  seventh 
beatitude.  When  we  look  round  us,  are  there 
not  quarrels  in  houses,  quarrels  in  societies, 
quarrels  even  in  churches,  between  those  who  are 
only  divided  by  some  wretched  shibboleth  ?  When 
men  see  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  drop  a  httie  oil 
npon  these  troubled  waters,  even  worldly  hearts  are 
ready  to  say  "Amen "  to  the  Saviour's  blessing. 


It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  at  the  la&t 
commission  for  the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  in  168P, 
it  was  proposed,  among  several  changes  of  a  much 
more  questionable  character,  that  at  the  greater 
festivals  the  Eight  Beatitudes  should  be  read,  either 
in  addition,  to  or  in  place  of,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. On  a  Christmas  or  Easter  morning  it  would 
surely  be  beautiful  to  hear,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers: for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God,"  with  the  response,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  make  us  partakers  of  this  blessing." 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning.  The 
world  is,  for  once,  so  well  pleased  with  the  Hteral 
interpretation  of  one  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  it 
would  see  no  further.  Not  so  the  Christian. 
Bather,  as  one  of  old  has  said,  "  from  the  promon- 
tory of  the  Saviour's  words  he  g^es  down  into  the 
clear  and  feithomless  depths  of  his  Divine  thought" 

When  we  read  any  thoughtful  book,  we  strive  to 
ascertain  the  sense  in  which  the  author  uses  im- 
portant words.  What,  then,  does  Christ  mean  by 
peace? 

Peace  seems  to  mean  a  wholeness  and  perfect 
harmony  of  man's  nature.  Man  has  a  twofold 
enmity  rankling  in  his  soul.  He  is  the  enemy  of 
Qod.  When  we  remember  the  heathen  philoso- 
pher's description  of  a  wicked  man— how  he  cannot 
bear  to  be  alone,  because  he  can  find  nothing  in 
himself  to  love ;  how  his  whole  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
revolt  and  mutiny— we  need  not  fear  to  say  that  he 
is  at  enmity  with  himself. 

Our  Lord  says,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
I  unto  you."  The  world's  courteous  words  are 
hollow.  It  can  speak  them  with  curled  lips,  and  a 
tongue  of  ice,  and  an  eye  of  stone.  But  the  word 
which  the  world  uses  heartiessly  is  taken  up  by  our 
loving  Lord,  and  by  him  transfigured  and  glorified 
into  its  highest  sense. 

Here,  then,  are  Christ's  peacemakers.  Not 
merely  the  pacific — ^that  would  be  but  a  repetition 
of  the  previous  blessing  upon  the  meek — ^but  the 
pacificators;  not  merely  those  who  have  peace, 
but  those  who  make  it.  They  are  those  who  first 
have  this  peace  themselves,  then  diffuse  it  among 
others,  whether  with  a  ministerial  commission  or 
not ;  whether  with  conscious  devotion  to  a  sacred 
work,  or  as  the  half-unconscious  missionaries  of 
Christ. 

Let  us  note,  before  passing  on,  that  this  aspect 
of  the  saintly  character  is  not  inconsistent  with 
witness  against  evil  and  rebuke  of  sin.  We  need 
to  see  this  in  our  age.  No  peace,  which  is  true 
peace,  can  be  wider  than  God's.    No  love,  which  2« 
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true  love,  can  be  tenderer  tlian  God's.  We  have 
learned  to  make  our  disputes  impersonal,  to  define 
and  explain,  until  controversy  becomes  superfluous 
or  hopeless.  It  is  well.  Let  us  only  remember 
that  there  are  times  when,  in  aiming  at  the  higher 
peace,  we  must  be  content  to  sacrifice  the  lower. 
Elijah  and  Athanasius  were  peacemakers  after  all. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  false  peacemaking 
with  sin  and  evil  has  infected  language.  Time 
was  when  language,  with  its  salutiuy  roughness, 
was  a  great  moral  educator,  because  it  taught 
us,  almost  without  reflection,  to  place  our  likings 
and  aye^^ons  rightly.  Iklany  instances  might  be 
alleged.  Por  instance,  scepticism  is  called  strength 
of  thought.  Strength !  Scepticism  may  be  stronger 
than  indifference ;  it  is  weaker  than  faith.  Man  is 
strong,  not  by  what  he  knows,  but  by  what  he  be- 
lieyes.  Again,  excess  of  passion  is  confounded  with 
strexigth  of  character.  But  the  force  of  passion, 
as  has  been  weU  said,  is  organic,  not  moral ;  and 
the  measure  of  strength  is  precisely  resistance,  not 
Bubmissien,  to  passion. 

n.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  special  suitability 
of  the  promise  annexed  to  this  blessing. 

There  is  a  beautiful  peculiarity  about  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ.  They  are  not  rhetorical  or  poeticaL 
There  is  a  dose  connection  between  our  circum- 
stances, our  trials,  our  temptations,  our  wants,  and 
the  promises  held  out  to  us.  Bead  the  promises  to  the 
seven  churches,  in  the  second  and  thii'd  chapters  of 
the  Apocaljrpse,  by  the  light  of  this  hint. 

So  in  the  beatitudes.  It  is  meet  that  the  poor  in 
spirit  should  have  the  riches  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is 
meet  that  the  mourners  shoidd  have  their  tears 
^viped  away  by  a  pierced  hand ;  it  is  meet  that  they 
who  have  been  pushed  and  jostled  aside  in  the  rude 
world^s  selfish  throng,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
old  earth,  should  inherit  the  new  earth ;  it  is  meet 
that  they  who  have  yearned  with  a  deep  and  death- 
less hunger  and  thirst  after  the  Lord  our  Eighteous- 
ness  should  be  satisfied ;  it  is  meet  that  they  who 
have  shown  mercy  to  others  should  obtain  it  them- 
selves ;  it  is  meet  that  the  pure  in  heart,  who  have 


made  a  covenant  with  their  eyes,  and  turned  them 
away  from  forbidden  objects,  should  gaze  for  ever 
upon  the  ancient  and  uncreated  Beauty,  the  first  and 
only  Fair.  There  is,  therefore,  a  special  meetaiess 
in  this  promise  also — **  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers : 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

Who  is  the  Peacemaker?  He  at  whose  birth 
the  angels  sang,  "  Peace  on  earth."  He  who  is  our 
peace.  He  is  so  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  property  it  is  to  unite  the  divided  and  recon- 
cile the  fidlen. 

It  was  a  glorious  scene  in  the  midst  of  whidi 
these  words  were  spoken,  under  the  cloudless 
splendour  of  a  southern  dawn.  There  shall  be  a 
fairer  scene,  the  flushing  of  a  more  unclouded 
morning,  "  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God." 
Then  he  shall  appear  as  the  Peacemaker ;  tiiey,  in 
his  likeness,  who  have  been  peacemakers.  He,  the 
Son  of  God;  they  the  sons  of  Gk)d  through  the 
power  which  he  has  given  them. 

If  we  be  not  Sadducees  in  disguise,  calling  our- 
selves Christians,  there  are  times  when  the  eye  of 
faith  pierces  the  sunlit  mists,  and  we  see  the  forms 
of  saints  and  martyrs  thronging  the  eternal  hills— 
not  in  any  superstitious  spirit,  as  those  whom  we 
must  pray  to,  or  need  pray  for;  not  merely  those 
of  whom  we  read  in  history,  but  sainte  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  calendar  of  home ;  martyrs  who 
have  borne  wearing  sickness  or  the  cru^  knife 
with  such  heavenly  patience,  that  at  last  we  seem 
to  hear  our  loving  Father's  voice  calling  them  from 
life's  long  weariness  to  that  eternal  rest. 

Do  we.  not  see  now  that  they  all,  in  one  way  or 
other,  have  been  Christ's  peacemakers  ?  And  how 
shall  we  follow  them  ?  Not  by  wild  fanaticism ; 
not  by  striving,  and  crying,  and  making  our  voic*. 
heard  in  the  sti^eet;  not  by  leaving  (without  a 
special  call)  the  commonplace  duties  of  our  home. 
Let  us  first  receive  Christ's  peace  into  our  hearU- 
It  will  be  as  an  aromatic  odour,  which  is  wafted 
beyond  the  wrapper  in  which  it  is  enfolded,  and 
manifesto  ite  presence  by  a  sweetness  which  cannot 
be  hidden. 


THE   SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY. 


STRANGEE  aniving  in  London  at 
three  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  would  pro- 
bably be  struck  with  astonishment  at 
seeing  all  our  principal  places  of  busi- 
ness already  closed  at  that  early  hour; 
and  we  can  quite  fancy  his  imagining  that  our 
merchant  princes  and  men  of  business  had  becouM 
Jews,  and,  therefore,  had  closed  their  marts  on 
account  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Or  if  he  arrived 
somewhat  earlier,  and  was  walking  through  any  of 


the  chief  thoroughfiires  of  the  City,  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  get  on,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  clerks  and  assistants  who  thronged  the  pave- 
ment, pushing  their  earnest  way  along  westward, 
or  rushing  for  the  suburban  omnibuses.  Here  he 
would  meet  the  grey-haired  man,  whose  thoughtial 
countenance  showed  that  he  occupied  a  place  of 
great  trust;  or  the  young  clerk,  who  has  just 
descended  from  the  office  stool,  and,  having  doOed 

the  office  coat,  has  emerged  fro^  the  darkness  of 
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the  comxtrng-hoose,  and  clad  in  the  fashionably- 
cut  garment  of  the  day,  is  rejoicing  at  the  prospect 
of  a  forty  hours*  emancipation  from  work.  Some 
carry  tidy  black  bags,  which  chaUenge  for  their 
bearers  a  Imigh  estimate  of  their  importance ;  others 
hai^o  alre&dy  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  yolunteer 
corps  to  whidi  they  belong,  and,  rifle  in  hand, 
hasten  to  reach  the  rendezvous  for  a  field  day, 
or  the  butts,  where  a  rifle-match  is  to  be  fired  off. 
And  some,  evidently  paterfamilias,  are  seized  upon 
by  waiting  wives  and  expectant  children,  who, 
catching  them  by  the  arm  or  hand,  hurry  joyously 
along  to  make  an  excursion  to  some  one  of  those 
many  places  of  recreation  which  the  railways  and 
steamboats  place  within  the  reach  of  the  hard- 
worked  denizens  of  the  shops  and  marts  of  our 
great  city.  All  this  would  fill  with  astonishment 
the  mind  of  one  who  visited  London  after  an  inter- 
val of  ten  years ;  for  this  half-holiday  on  Saturday 
has  been  effected  within  that  term ;  and  all  thanks 
are  due,  and  doubtless  given  by  thousands,  to  those 
who  inaugurated  the  move,  as  weU  as  to  those 
without  whose  co-operation  it  could  not  have  been 
crowned  with  success. 

But  though  the  present  rule  of  closing  business 
early  on  Saturdays  has  been  carried  into  effect 
within  the  last  few  years,  it  would  be  altogether  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  tiie  Saturday  half- holiday 
is  originally  an  institution  of  our  days.  We  our- 
solves  were  disposed  to  fall  into  this  error,  and  as- 
cribe the  original  idea  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  our 
generation,  or  to  the  greater  energy  and  co-operation 
of  our  young  men,  who,  in  these  days  of  companies 
and  federation,  and  confederation,  put  into  practice 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  dying  parent,  who  showed 
the  difference  in  the  strength  of  a  number  of  sticks 
bound  together  and  taken  singly  and  separately. 
But  all  such  ideas,  so  full  of  compliment  to  the 
age  in  which  we  ourselves  live,  were  corrected 
lately  by  an  old  book  of  antiquarian  lore  which 
we  were  looking  over  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
as  well  as  for  our  own  information.  Li  it  we  met 
with  the  statement  that  up  to  the  dose  of  the  last 
century  it  was  the  custom  to  spend  the  Saturday 
afternoon  without  servile  labour ;  and  this  custom 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  law  of  Xing  Edgar, 
passed  in  the  year  958,  which  enacted  that  the 
Sabbath  or  Simday  should  be  observed  on  Satur- 
day at  noon  till  the  light  should  appear  on 
Monday  morning.  At  that  time  noon  was  three 
oVlock,  Tiora  nona;  but  this  term  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  midday  hour,  because  the  monks, 
who  were  precluded  from  eating  their  dinner  imtil 
they  had  said  their  noon  song,  wishing  to  enjoy 
their  meal  before  three  o'clock,  anticipated  the 
hour  of  this  service  and  joined  it  on  to  their  mid- 
day song;  and  thus  twelve  o'clock  became  the 
hour  of  dinner^  and  was  called  neon.  And  we 
find  the  effect  of  this  alteration  of  noontide  to  the 


middle  of  the  day  in  a  decree  of  William  of  Soot- 
land  in  1203,  to  the  effect  that  Saturday  should 
be  kept  holy  after  the  twelfth  hour,  and  that 
worldly  labour  should  then  cease.  And  for  the  due 
observance  of  this  rule  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
sextons,  every  Saturday,  "to  ring  noon  with  as 
many  beUs  as  were  convenient  '*  m  some  of  the 
pari^  churches.  Li  an  old  sermon  a  curious  story 
is  introduced  about  a  saint  having  been  reproved  by 
a  fiend  for  getting  himself  shaved  after  noon  on  an 
Easter  Eve;  and  it  is  added,  "This  is  saide  in 
reproffe  of  them  that  worchen  at  aftemone  on 
Saturdayes."  And  that  Saturday  afternoon  was 
observed  in  the  City  of  London  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  appears  from  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  church  of  St  Andrew  TJndershaft, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Christian  Ghundi 
hath  beene  accustomed  to  keepe  Saturday  half-holy^ 
day,  that  in  the  afternoon  they  might  ridd  by  busi- 
nesses out  of  the  way." 

From  all  this  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  is  an  old  institution,  one  which  had 
the  sanction  and  support  of  decrees  of  council  and 
of  legisktive  enactment.  The  object  of  it,  indeed, 
was  different  in  olden  days,  it  being  intended  as  a 
time  of  devotion  in  order  that,  by  the  evening 
service  of  the  day,  people  might  prepare  their 
minds  for  the  Lord's  day ;  but  while,  doubtless,  it 
was  observed  by  the  devout  as  a  holy-day,  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  it  was  kept  as  a  holiday ;  even 
as  now  there  are  some  who  rejoice  in  devoting 
their  weekly  half-holiday  to  the  abstraction  of 
their  thoughts  from  worldly  affairs,  and  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  domestic  virtues  and  the  exercise  of 
family  love  seek  to  attune  their  hearts  for  that 
highest  and  Divine  love,  of  which  the  former  is  the 
feeble  reflex,  and  for  which  it  is,  as  the  apostle 
teaches,  the  indispensable  preliminary.  We  trust 
that  while  the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  looked  upon 
most  justly  as  a  great  opportunity  for  healthful  re- 
creation, it  will  never  be  degraded  by  {he  licentious- 
ness which  used  to  disgrace  the  observance  of  this 
and  other  vigils  appointed  for  religious  purposes; 
but  that  having  been  revived  for  good  although 
not  direotly  religious  reasons,  it  may  be  invested 
with  some  of  the  sanctity  of  tLe  old  half-holiday, 
and,  at  least,  be  not  perverted  from  its  modem 
intention  as  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental 
improvement.  We  shall  only  add,  in  proof  of  our 
assertion,  that  the  half-holiday  on  Satiurday,  which 
we  all  so  much  enjoy,  is  a  revival  of  an  old 
custom,  the  following  quaint  rhyme,  which  a^ 
peared  in  a  book  of  lectures,  published  in  London 
in  1639  :— 

"  You  know  that  Maunday  is  Sundaje's  brother ; 
Tuesday  is  such  another ; 
Wednesday  jou  must  go  to  choroh  and  pray  t 
Thursday  18  Wf-hoUday;  ^  * 

Oq  Friday  it  is  too  late  to  begin  to  spin : 
The  Saturday  U  hall-hoUday  agen."  ^  \  ^ 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  WINTER. 

BY    TOM    HOOD. 


MET  a  swarthy,  large-limbed  maiden  fair. 
Amid  tlie  whisper  of  down-falling  leaves, 
With  glistening  trails  of  ivy  in  her  hair, 
And  o'er-blown  poppies  from  the  harvesfc- 
sheayes. 

'Twixt  her  full  bosom  and  ronnd  arms  a 
store 
Of  apples,  ruddy-streaked,  and  rough  with  gold, 
she  bore. 

With  here  and  there  of  bloomy  grapes  a  stalk, 
Still  wooed  by  drowsy,  drunken,  Bacchant  bees, 

That  hovered  round  her  as,  with  stately  walk. 
She  brushed  the  rustling  path  beneath  the  trees  : 

Her  level  eyes  fronting  the  western  gold 

Which  tiie  low  sun-rays  poured  through  cloud-bars 
manifold. 

Her  cheeks  weye  ruddy,  like  an  apple's  rind ; 

Her  mouth  was  ripe,  and  on  its  fulness  dwelt 
A  bloom  like  that  on  musky  grapes  you  £nd. 

And  kiss  away,  while  on  your  lips  they  melt. 
Each  big  blue  vein  shone  through  the  olive  skin, 
So  rich,  so  sunny  warm  the  blood  that  ran  therein. 

And  in  its  folds  her  robe,  long-trailing,  bore 

The  sere  leaves — ^russet,  golden,  purple,  brown, 
Or  crimson-dabbled,  as  with  spots  of  gore — 
Poor  hoarded  treasures,  that  the  boughs  shook 
down- 
So  little,  yet  their  all,  wherewith  to  pay 
Homage  to  one  so  fair,  who  passed  so  late  this  way. 


**  Sweet  maid,"  I  said,  "  if  thou  le  mortal  maid. 
With  that  gi-and  face,  and  full  of  lofty  thought ; 

If  thou  dost  love  soft  music,  sadly  played, 
Come,    sit   and   hearken  what   my   muse   h2.9 
taught. 

Or  coronals  of  late-bom  blooms  we'll  twine. 

Under  the  waving  shade  of  treUises  of  vine.** 

She  turned  her  lustrous  eyes  upon  my  face, 

Where  I  stood  back  to  let  such  beauty  pass ; 
Then  wrung  her  hands  with  wild  and  speechless 
grace, 
Showering  her  fruits,  unheeded,  on  the  grass ; 
And  ending  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 
Like    passionate-sobbing   rains,    that    mark    the 
closing  years. 

Yet  she  was  all  so  queenly  in  her  woe. 
Mere  words  of  comfort  I  forbore  to  press, 

But  kissed  her  garment^s  border,  kneeling  low. 
Denoting  humble  grief  at  her  distress. 

Whereat  she  spoke :   **  Soon  comes  the  winter's 
gloom ; 

And  these  are  offerings  for  Adonis'  tomb." 

And  as  she  vanished,  a  great  wind  arose. 
And  shook  the  forests,  till  the  huge  trees  groaned. 

Flinging  their  arms  abroad,  in  mortal  throes. 
And,  while  afar  the  gathering  thunders  moaned. 

Curtains  of  rain  shut  out  the  lingering  light. 

And  all  the  landscape  darkened  into  night. 


DEPARTMENT   FOR   TIIE  YOUNG. 


ON  TELLING  FORTUNES. 


BY  OLD  MERIIY. 


\KE  days  of  fortune- telling  are  fast 
dying  out,  and  some  of  you  may  live 
to  see  the  time  when  fortune-tellers 
will  be  as  scarce  as  sedan-chairs,  or 
stage-coaches,  are  now.  Fortune- 
tellers have  been  great  terrors  in  their  time  to  some 
of  us.  Who  has  not  seen  an  old  woman  with  dark, 
flowing  hair,  and  bronzed  face,  and  jet-black  eye?, 
dressed  in  an  old  stuff  gown,  and  covered  over  with 
a  large  red  cloak,  coming  up  with  a  pack  of  cards 
in  her  hand,  and  saying,  **  Now,  my  pretty  gentle- 
man, let  me  tell  you  your  fortune  ?  "  And  while 
the  young  gentleman  has  blushed  a  little  at  being 
called  pretty,  he  has  trembled  a  good  deal  lest  the 
old  lady  should  whisk  Lim  up   in  her  gi'cat  red 


cloak,  carry  him  away  into  her  tent,  sell  all  h:? 
fine  clothes,  paint  him  brown  like  a  gipsy,  and 
make  him  go  out  poaching  for  hares  and  rabbits  a'.l 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  while  she  goes  on  with 
her  fortune- telling  for  the  remainder  of  hers. 

These  gipsy  folk  are  all  very  well  if  yon  see 
them  in  a  fair,  or  meet  them  out  in  a  country  Ian*? 
when  the  bright  sun  is  shining,  and  you  have  got 
lots  of  friends  round  about  you:  but  thoy  are 
terrible  bogies  if  you  happen  to  meet  them  at  night, 
just  when  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  the  moon 
hasn't  come  out ;  when  trees  look  like  bad- shaped 
men;  and  the  white  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry 
look  like  ghosts— and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  went  one  night  to  a  party, 
and  when  all  the  fun  was  over,  I  had  to  walk 
between  three  and  four  miles  home,  along  a  dreary 
lane  where  there  were  no  gas-lamps,  and  only  a 
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hoiiBo  or  two  by  the  road-side  all  the  way.  I  was 
always  frightened  of  that  lane  because  I  knew  the 
gipsies  used  to  come  there  sometimes,  and  the  boys 
at  ^ool  used  to  teU  all  sorts  of  horrible  stories 
about  how  those  very  gipsies  would  steal  little  boys 
and  make  meat  pies  of  them;  and  how  one  old 
woman  in  the  camp  could  work  miracles,  and  if 
people  didn't  give  her  money,  she  could  turn  theln 
into  turnips,  or  logs  of  wood,  or  make  them  go  to 
sleep  and  never  wake  again  for  a  hundred  years. 

Of  course  I  knew  it  was  all  rubbish,  and  didn't 
mind  it  a  Ht  in  the  day-time ;  but  that  night, 
as  I  walked  along,  aU  these  tormenting  stories 
would  come  into  my  head;  and  when  I  came  to 
the  darkest  and  dreariest  part  of  the  road,  you 
may  guess  how  my  teeth  chattered,  and  my  knees 
knocked  together  when  I  saw,  not  a,  hundred  yards 
off,  the  gipsy  encampment.  Yes ;  there  were  two 
large  caravans,  and  a  tent.  In  the  midst  was  a 
roaring  fire,  and  round  it  were  half  a  dozen  great 
big  men,  with  such  faces,  that,  as  they  lay  there, 
and  the  light  flickered  on  them,  I  thought  they 
were  too  ugly  to  be  human.  And  there  were  the 
women  skinning  rabbits  and  plucking  fowls  (I 
wished  Farmer  Haycroft  could  have  seen  them,  for 
I  felt  sure  they  had  been  stolen  from  his  fiEurm), 
and  others  were  attending  to  a  great  big  pot,  which 
was  swung  over  the  fire— and  I  had  to  go  past ! 
Should  I  creep  on  hands  and  knees  very  gently, 
so  that  they  could  not  hear  me  or  see  me?  or 
should  I  go  by  whistling,  as  if  I  didn't  care  a  bit 
about  them  ?  I  tried  to  whistle,  just  to  see  if  I 
was  man  enough  for  that ;  but  my  whistle  was  dry 
with  fear,  and  I  couldn't  get  out  a  sound.  While  I 
was  thinking  what  I  should  do,  a  great  monster 
stepped  out  from  a  ditch,  and  accosted  me,  in  a 
most  violent  manner,  with  "  He— haw  I " 

I  could  not  stand  being  made  fun  of  by  sudi  a 
donkey  as  that,  so  I  screwed  up  my  courage  and 
walked  boldly  along.  But  my  step  was  heard, 
and  just  as  I  came  up  to  the  gipsies,  who  should 
step  out  to  me  but  that  abominable  old  woman  in 
the  red  doak ! 

"My  pretty  gentleman,  let  me  tell  you  your 
fortune,"  she  said.  "  Now,  just  let  me  oross  your 
hand  with  a  shining  sixpence,  and  ru  tell  you  all 
that  will  happen  to  you  till  your  dying  day." 

"That's  now,"  thought  I;  but  I  said,  "No, 
thank  you,  I  must  make  haste  home ;  but  as  you 
can  tell  Ibrtunes,  can  you  tell  me  if  I  shall  have 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  my  father  before  I  get  to 
the  end  of  the  lane?" 

I  thought  it  would  frighten  her  to  make  her  be- 
lieve my  fjEither  was  coming;  but  she  wasn't 
frightened  a  bit,  and  only  said  that  she  could  tell 
me  nothing  till  she  had  crossed  my  hand  with  some 
silver.  So  down  among  whip-cord,  buttons,  mar- 
bles, ends  of  slate-pencQ,  and  other  lumber  indi- 
genous to  a  boy's  pocket,  I  drew  out  a  sixpence. 


"Now,"  said  she,  "if  you  don't  want  your 
fortune  told,  you  do  want  to  have  luck  through 
your  life ;  and  so  I  will  just  oross  your  hand  for 
luck,  and God  bless  you,  my  pretty  gentle- 
man." So  saying,  she  podteted  my  sixpence, 
and  I  thought  she  was  a  true  fortune-teller,  indeed, 
^or  I  was  lucky  at  once  in  getting  away  without 
being  robbed«  or  murdered,  or  turned  into  a 
turnip. 

One  other  time  I  was  alone  in  tiie  house,  and  a 
gipsy  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  me  to  buy  a 
broom ;  but  as  that  was  not  in  my  line— except  to 
make  a  leaping-pole  out  of  the  handle—I  told  her 
I  did  not  want  one.  So  she  asked  me  to  let  her 
tell  my  fortune  ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  rid 
of  her,  I  put  a  shilling  into  hor  hand  to  cross  it 
with.  Innocently  enough  I  only  lent  her  the 
shilling! 

"Now,"  said  she,  ''shut  your  eyes,  and  torn 
round  three  times,  and  wish." 

I  did  so,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  I  wished 
I  might  get  back  my  shilling  at  once,  and  marry  a 
princess,  and  live  in  abeautifdl  castle  in  the  future. 
But  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  the  woman  was  gone. 
She  had  hobbled  away  down  the  road,  and  was 
crpng,  "  Buy  a  broom  I "  with  an  exultant  voioe. 
So  I  never  got  back  my  shilling,  and,  up  to  the 
present  day,  I  have  not  married  a  princess. 

I  could  tell  you  lots  of  stories  about  having  my 
fortune  told.  Some  of  the  women  have  said 
things  which  have  reaUy  come  true;  for  instance, 
"  You  will  go  for  a  long  journey,  and  you  will 
know  what  it  is  to  suffer  pain ;  you  will  see  many 
ups  and  downs  in  life,  but  you  will  live  through 
them  all  tiU  your  dying  day.  There  will  be  a 
beautiful  girl,  with  dark  eyes,  and  long  black  hair, 
who  will  love  you ;  but  she  will  love  somebody  else 
as  well,"  and  so  on. 

Now,  do  any  of  you  believe  in  fortune-telling  ? 
I  do — ^yes,  joking  apart,  I  do.  Come,  lend  me  your 
hand — ^that's  right ;  lay  it  open  in  mine,  and  look 
me  straight  in  the  face,  and  I  will  teU  you  your 
fortune. 

I  see  by  the  merry  twinkle  in  your  eye  that 
you  love  fun  and  frolic.  You  will  have  many 
friends  and  companions  who  will  seek  your  sode^ 
on  that  very  accoimt.  Some  of  them  will  ^  to 
make  your  pleasant,  happy  manner  the  instrument 
of  your  downfall.  Beware  of  following  them  any- 
where they  may  wish  to  lead  you ;  it  were  better 
for  you  to  turn  your  smiles  and  laughter  into  tears 
than  to  wear  the  smile  upon  your  face,  while  your 
heart  is  aching  with  remorse. 

I  see  by  your  broad,  open  forehead  that  by-and- 
by  that  head  of  yours  will  be  full  of  high  and  noble 
thoughts ;  you  will  have  an  influence  in  the  world 
so  great^  that  after  it  has  gone  from  you,  as  the 
perfume  goes  from  the  flower,  no  earthly  power  can 
eall  it  back.  Beware  how  you  t}iink.  Your 
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tliougbts  will  bo  as  store-houses  of  treasure  to  giye 
to  the  needy  if  you  employ  them  "well ;  but  that 
very  capacity  for  good  may  be  perverted  into  as 
l^eat  a  capacity  for  eyil.  Your  fortune  is  to  use^ 
au  influence.  It  rests  with  you  to  decide  how 
you  will  use  it. 

I  see  in  your  future  that  you  will  be  called 
into  the  batUe-field.  You  will  ride  on  a  prancing 
T^ar-horse,  and  rush  into  the  din  of  the  fight  with 
the  clangour  of  arms,  and  the  booming  of  shot  and 
phell.  Beware  how  you  fight.  If  you  do  not  take 
tried  weapons  with  you,  you  will  be  sure  to  be 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  get  trodden  under  foot 
never  to  rise  again.  But,  mark  my  words,  before 
ontcring  the  battle  you  will  hare  a  choice  of 
weapons  (Eph.  yi.  13 — 17).  Choose  that  helmet 
which  has  saved  so  many  of  the  good  old  warriois 
of  yore,  and  that  sword  which  has  never  been 
slieathcd  since  the  first  battle  was  fought ;  and  that 
brc.'istplate  which  so  well  protects  the  heart ;  and 
your  fortune  will  be  to  wear  the  wreath  of  the 
conqueror. 

I  see,  too,  that  there  is  unbounded  wealth  lying 
across  your  path  in  the  future.  There  are  title- 
deeds  in  which  are  secured  to  you  a  purchased 
possession,  a  share  in  the  throne  of  a  great  Elng- 
dom ;  a  crown  exceeding  costly,  and  titles  which 
arc  the  most  honourable.  You  may  never  attain 
to  all  this.  It  is  just  possible  you  never  may — but 
you  can.  And,  be  sure  of  this,  it  is  worth  trying 
for,  worth  living  for,  wofth  dying  for  if  need  be. 
An  old  chronicle,  which  has  been  read  by  kings  and 
peasants,  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  and  the  poor 
boys  of  London,  contains  an  account  of  all  these 
possessions.  You  want  no  lawyer  to  explain  to 
you  the  nature  of  the  title-deeds.  Take  the  Becord, 
and  look  out  for  your  own  name,  and  see  what  it 
says  about  the  rest  of  your  interests :  and  there 
all  the  boys  and  guls  in  the  land  will  find  tiieir 
fortunes  told. 
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TIM    THE    NEWS-BOY, 

A  HHYME  FOll  YOUKG    TlKADKKfl. 

ORNING  paper!  morning  paper  I 
Latest  news  !"  cries  Early  Tim ; 
Tim  upon  the  ground  is  earliest — 
Early  people  buy  of  him. 


In  the  gloomy  winter  morning, 
"When  as  yet  'tis  lingering  night, 

And  the  frost  is  window-fingering, 
Tim  gets  up  by  candle-light : 

Caring  not  for  snowy  weather, 
Miuding  not  the  sleet  and  rain, 

Though  his  teeth  with  cold  are  chattering, 
And  his  fingers  ache  with  pain. 


Off  he  starts  to  sell  his  papers, 
Bunning  fiEkst  uxtil  he's  warm ; 

And  he  hums  and  whistles  merrily 
In  the  snow  and  wintry  storm. 

Ever  hopeAil,  ever  cheerful, 

Looking  on  the  brighter  side : 
Happier  he  than  many  customers 

That  in  cabs  and  'buses  ride. 

What  though  other  boys,  dishonest. 
Lazy,  at  him  laugh  and  sneer : 

Tim  loves  not  their  evil  oompany, 
So  his  mother  holds  him  dear: 

For  he  has  a  sickly  mother, 

Who  must  never  labour  hard ; 
And  the  thought  that  he  can  work  for  her, 

And  her  love,  are  Tim's  reward. 

Faithfully  he  keeps  and  tends  her. 
Who  has  done  so  much  for  him ; 

Soothes  with  care  and  love  her  sufiforings. 
Makes  her  room  all  dean  and  trim. 

Him  win  our  great  Master  honour. 

At  that  great  and  final  day. 
When  the  trump  of  tidings  terrible 

Sweeps  all  heaven  and  earth  away.        H 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA 

1.  The  son  of  Ir,  a  man  of  might. 

2.  The  youth  who  won  a  bride  by  fight. 
8.  He  who  refused  the  king  hig  land. 

i.  The  captain  who  rebellion  planned. 

6.  The  father  of  a  clever  son ; 

6.  And  she  who  David's  pity  won. 

7.  A  city  In  the  desert  built ; 

8.  And  he  who  cr<<ined  a  throne  through  guilt. 

9.  What  God's  sure  promise  is  '*  in  Him." 

10.  What  saved  the  man  whose  eyes  were  dim. 

11.  A  king  who  wrote  a  letter  kind. 

12.  The  city  where  the  kings  combined. 

18.  The  fock  from  whence  the  water  flewed.    . 

14.  A  people  who  unkiudness  showed. 

15.  Moses'  grandson,  call'd  '*  the  chief." 

16.  The  son  who  caused  his  father  grief. 

17.  The  Ammonite,  whom  Saul  subdued ; 

18.  And  he  who  spoke  in  language  rude. 

19.  A  daughter  of  Zelophohad. 

20.  The  child  who  made  Naomi  gkuL 

21.  An  idol,  for  whom  women  wept. 

22.  One  who  the  sacred  vessels  kepi. 

23.  The  kiog  who  comforted  a  king. 

24.  Homan's  tenth  son,  who  praise  did  skig. 

The  "  precept  with  a  promise  of  reward" 

Is  by  these  lines  conveyed ; 
And  they  who  will  their  best  perfonnaiiOQ  givs^ 

Shall  hapi^eet  be  made. 
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THE    QUIVER. 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUR 

BY  MUS.  C,  L.  BAUOUB,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OF  8CRIPTUKE,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTEE   XXVII. 

MTSIB'S     BBSTINATIOir. 

**Te8,  7M,  w«  know  hit  weftp«n 
Plays  about  that  loir-roofed  honte, 
FxM  and  ftunOlar  aa  the  light  of  day." 


AXSRICAH. 


^  E  left  Burke  craftily  eyeing  Mr.  Hope, 
who,  while  he  was  no  match  for  his 
visitor  in  cnnning,  was  depressed  in 
spirit  by  prolonged  anxiety  on  Norry's 
account,  and  felt,  as  the  conscientious 
often  do,  inclined  to  blame  himself 
for  all  that  had  happened  unfortunately.  Neither  was 
the  good  man  entirely  free  from  snspioions  as  to  Burke. 
He  listened  to  the  specious  words  repeated  often— "All 
I  want  is  the  children's  good." 

"It  may  be  so ;  but  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Burke,  that  I 
do  right  in  allowing  your  interference  until  I  know 
more." 

'*  Are  ye  then  prepared,  my  gude  sir,  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  lassie— the  sister,  and  also  of  the 
brother,  when  he  tarns  up  ?  and  that'll  be  soon  enough, 
I  warrant,  when  I'm  on  his  track.  I'm  not,  like  you,  in 
a  rick  room  thinking :  I'm  about  ei^erywhere.  I  am 
acting,  sir,  and  that* s  worth  all  the  thinking.  PU  soon 
drop  upon  my  young  sprig,  and  no  mistake.  But  I  was 
saying,  Mr.  Hope,  are  ye  prepared  to  reject  all  assist- 
ance, and  take  the  responsibilities  on  yourself,  eh  ?  or 
would  yon  like  to  give  them  both  up  entirely  ?  " 

"I  certainly  should  not  do  that  without  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  right  of  the  parties  who  claimed 
ihem." 

"  Well,  yeTl  not  be  asked,  I'll  venture  to  say." 

Mr.  Hope,  as  the  man  spoke,  revolved  again  the 
whole  matter.  He  could  not  undertake  the  charge  in- 
volved in  the  future  education  and  care  of  the  children ; 
not  even  of  one.  However  he  might  rally,  it  would  not 
be  to  health.  He  should  be,  he  feared,  a  sore  tax  on  the 
energies  of  his  daughter.  Never  had  he  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  poverty  more  than  now  that  this  man  sat  before 
him,  relentlessly  pressing  his  alternative,  saying,  with 
an  implied  taunt— 

**  Ou,  do  as  you  like ;  but  remember,  you  prevent  the 
^1  getting  an  education,  and  the  boy  a  profession— 
that's  all." 

"I  would  prevent  neither,  but  further  both,"  said  Mr. 
Hope,  wearily. 

"  Then  may  I  ask  what  you  have  done  as  to  inquiries 
about  a  school  for  the  young  leddy  ?  " 

Mr.  Hope  pointed  to  a  little  pile  of  slips  of  paper, 
advertiBements  copied  out  of  the  papers,  and  several 
open  letters  on  the  table,  adding— 

«  These  would  have  been  decided  on,  but  for  the  dis- 
tress and  confusion  we  have  been  in  about  Norman." 

"  Well,  now  I  know  all  the  particulars,  I'll  take  upon 
myself  all  further  search;  and  suppose  that  now,  my 
gude  sir,  ye  just  went  over  the  letters  and  chose." 


"  My  daughter  prefers  this,"  said  Mr.  Hope,  handing 
the  circular  of  a  lady  near  Winchester,  "  because  the 
school  is  kept  by  a  relation  of  Miss  Webb's,  and  also 
because  it  is  just  possible  that  Marian  may  go  into  the 
neighbourhood  sometimes— that  is,  if  she  accompanies 
her  new  pupil  into  Hampshire.  The  family  have  an 
estate  there." 

"  Hampshire ! "  muttered  Burke ;  "  as  well  there  as 
anywhere.  Then  decide,  Mr.  Hope;  the  sohules  are 
gathering  sune.  I  say.  Decide :  Elmscroft,  near  Win- 
chester, is— I'll  answer  for  it— healthy.  Decide  at  once, 
or  maybe  you'll  have  another  mnaway." 

A  tap  at  the  door  told  of  Mysie's  approach.  She 
entered,  with  her  fiaoe  all  aglow  with  excitement,  and  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  directed  in  the  well-known  hand- 
writing of  a  friend  of  Norry's. 

Every  incident  was  eagerly  caught  at  in  the  hope  of 
supplying  some  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive. 

Mr.  Hope  tore  it  open  with  trembling  fingers.  It 
contained  only  a  few  lines  of  invitation  to  some  juvenile 
gathering,  and  was,  in  its  careless  ease  and  manifest 
ignorance  of  all  that  had  happened,  so  jarring  to  Mr. 
Hope's  feelings,  that  he  threw  it  down  with  a  hopeless 
sigh,  and  Mysie  proved  her  disappointment  by  bursting 
into  tears. 

Burke  looked  at  them  with  a  sneer,  and  soon  after 
left,  with  the  understanding  that  Mysie,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  would  be  sent  to  Elmscroft  One  little  in> 
cident  occurred  just  before  his  departure. 

Mysie,  who  attended  him  to  the  door,  paused  a 
moment  in  the  passage,  and  said,  looking  frill  at  him-^ 

"  Pray,  rir,  did  you  know  my  parents  ?  " 

The  directness  of  the  question,  and  the  earnest  gaze  of 
her  innocent  eyes,  disconcerted  the  man.  He  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  said — 

.**No— o,miss!    Why?" 

"Oh,  nothing;  only  Pm  glad  of  it." 

With  a  relieved  look,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to 
recog^e  him  as  their  friend,  she  opened  the  door,  and 
he  departed. 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

▲  LLAir     AND     GEBTBITDE. 

"  Yoang  is  she,  scarcely  passed  from  childhood's  years. 

With  grave,  soft  face,  where  ihoaghts  and  smiles  may  play; 
And,  analarmed  by  gnllty  aims  or  fears. 
Serene  as  meadow  flowers  may  meet  the  day/* 

Jonsr  Stikuxo.  Z 

"  How  is  it,  little  True,  that  you  are  so  altered  ?"  said 
Allan  Austwicke,  leaning  over  the  back  of  his  sister's 
chair,  as  they  found  themselves  alone  one  morning  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Wilton  Place,  shortly  after  the 
funeral  of  their  cousin,  De  Lacy;  ''Tell  me,  how 
is  it?" 

To  this  question  the  young  lady,  who  was  seated  at  an 
embroidery  frame,  and  apparently  closely  occupied  with 
matching  wools,  replied  by  another  question — 
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-Am  I  altered,  Allan?    How?" 

"  Why,  you're  melancholy.  You  used  to  be  a  jolly 
litUe  thing,  always  laughing,  and  saying  or  doing 
something  to  make  others  laugh;  but  either  Aunt 
Honor's  illness,  or  Aunt  Honor  in  a  normal  state,  which 
may  well  be,  for,  I'm  sure,  she  bothers  mo       ** 

"Allan,  Allan!" 
.  "Or,"  he  continued,  not  heeding  the  interruption, 
"our  being  now  at  the  top  of  the  Aastwicke  tree — 
which  is  no  such  grand  eleyation,  after  all— has  changed 
you  into  the  grayest  little  mumchance  thing." 

"  Well,  I've  not  been  able  to  help  thinking  how  sad 
and  strange  was  the  death  of  poor  De  Lacy.  It  seems 
to  me  every  day  sadder  that  we  should  in  a  manner 
seem  to  rejoice,  or ** 

"  As  to  rejoicing,  we  were  all  shocked  at  his  death, 
and  never,  Fmsure,  during  his  or  his  father's  lifetime 
grudged  them  their  rights.  But  we  young  ones  did 
not  know  them,  neither  did  mamma;  and  as  to  Pater- 
familias, you  would  not  have  him  so  mourn  over  a 
nephew  he  was  estranged  fh)m,  as  to  be  unmindftd  of 
the  interests  of  his  own  children.  You  are  romantic, 
UtUe  True." 

"lamthoughtfbL* 

"And  it  does  not  become  you.  AlitUe  insect  like 
you  should  be  bright  and  fluttering;  then  you  are 
delightful.  And  do  you  know,  I  think  that  Miss  Hope, 
who  went  out  just  as  I  came  in,  is  just  a  leetU  too 
grave.'* 

"  Poor  Marian !  she  has  a  sick  fkther ;  and  to-morrow 
she  parts  from  one  who  has  been  as  a'  sbter— an  only 
sister— to  her.  Is  there  so  much  love  in  the  world, 
AlUn,  that  we  should  be  angry  with  her  sadness?  I 
like  her  the  better  for  it." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  the  world,  little  wiseacre  ? 
It's  a  very  good  world,  as  ikr  as  I  see.  Books  and 
tutors,  short  holidays  and  shorter  cash,  haye  been  my 
greatest  troubles^  so  Car ;  and  theyVe  not  likely  to  be 
over  these  three  year  s? 

'*You  think,  then,  when  you're  of  age,  all  your 
troubles  will  end." 

"I'm  not  such  a  noodle;  but  it's  something  to  be 
reckoned  a  man,  particularly  when  one  feeb  oneself  to 
be  one  for  so  many  years  beforehand." 

A  merry  laugh  rang  out  from  Gertrude  in  answer  to 
her  brother,  who  joined  heartily  in  it,  saying — 

"  That's  right ;  I  wanted  to  hear  your  laugh  again; 
and  now  I've  something  to  tell  you.  Pm  to  read  with 
Mr.  Nugent  for  a  year,  and  then  hurrah  for  Oxford  1" 

"  What,  the  clergyman  of  Wioke  Church  ?  " 

Allan  nodded. 

Gertrude  continued— 

"Aunt  Honor  does  not  like  him." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  if  the  Pater  and 
I  like  him?  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  at  the  Chaoe 
these  last  few  days.    He  dined  with  us  frequently." 

"  And,  pray,  is  he  a  mere  jovial " 

"No,  True;  I  should  not  like  him  if  he  were.  I  am, 
I  know,  as  you  sometimes  superciliously  call  me,  a  rattle- 
pate,  a  lasy-bones,  and  aU  sorts  of  disparaging  names, 
but  I  know  what  a  clergyman  should  be;  and  it's  be- 
cause this  one  is  a  good  man,  and  a  ripe  scholar— one 


whom  I  can  respect— that  I  like  him.  Thwe's  a  grave 
speech  for  you,  True." 

"You're  my  dear,  good  brother;  and  you're  not  the 
less  to  be  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  lawyer  in  the  good 
times  coming,  because,  as  Aunt  Honor  would  say, 
you're  now  the  heir  of  Austwicke." 

"  The  old  girl  will  be  disappointed  if  she  thinks  I'm 
going  to  be  like  her  fox-hunting  fiither,  and  the  heavy 
old  graziers  and  Nimrods  before  him.  No,  no. 
Austwicke  acres  are  all  very  well  to  plant  one's  foot  on ; 
but  I  must  stretch  my  head  into  another  region.  True. 
Only  I  wish— I  do  wish— I  could  stick  at  work  alone, 
but  I  can't ;  though,  fortunately,  young  Griesbaoh  is  to 
come  to  Austwicke,  and  read  at  the  Parsonage.  He's  a 
decent  fellow.  I've  bad  a  long  oonfkb  with  our  Pater 
tills  morning,  and  that*  s  the  upshot ;  and  when  our  lady 
mother  has  done  all  her  junketing  and  shopping,  and  is 
tired  with  London,  then,  True^  we  shall  all  assemble  in 
the  old  Hall  and  be  merry." 

«  Mamma  said  she  disliked  the  Hall " 

"  Ah !  it's  Tery  different  when  a  place  is  your  own ; 
besides,  there's  to  be  no  end  of  improTements.  There's 
a  strong  detachment  of  workmen  there  transmogrifying 
already." 

"  And  Aunt  Honoris  rooms  ?  " 

"They're  still  to  be  hers,  of  course.  I  heard  my 
fkther  give  orders  that^  unless  she  desired  it,  no  change 
was  to  be  made;  but  he  means  to  alter  the  wing  next 
to  the  east  porch,  so  as  to  detach  her  rooms,  and  make 
them  like  a  separate  house.  Two  queens  would  be  as 
maddening  as  two  moons,  little  True;  so  it's  all 
arranged." 

"And  will  papa  be  yeiy  rich?  I  thought  Aunt 
Honor  always  sighed  oyer  the  estate,  and  said  it  was— 
what  do  you  call  it  ?~^nousnbered." 

"Not  Tery  rich.  True;  and  the  big  legal  word  you 
have  uttered  signifies  the  truth  as  to  the  Austwicke 
lands,  estates,  hereditaments,  &o.  &a ;  but  it  so  happens 
there's  a  railway  to  be  made  through  those  partiouhirly 
fertile  heaths  and  glens  in  Scotland  that  were  mamma's 
dower ;  and  that  which  hitherto  never  produced  any- 
thing but  a  crop  of  stones,  will  yield  a  harvest  of 
guineas ;  and  so,  child,  the  bleak,  hard,  cold  north  will 
be  made  to  fertilise  the  sunny  south.  There's  many 
such  mirades  now-a-days.    It's  a  romantio  age." 

"  Now,  Allan,  that's  absurd.  Bomanoe  died  out  with 
chivalry:  now,  it's  all  matter  of  fact." 

"No  such  tiling.  True.  No  flying  griffin  or  push- 
ing unicorn,  of  the  old  times,  was  anything  like  such 
an  animal  as  the  flre  eatings  steam-tnortuig  horse 
of  our  days;  and  as  to  seven-league  boots  and  en- 
chanters, why,  they're  awftdly  slow,  compared  with 
our  flights  oyer  the  iron  road,  and  our  words  along 
the  wire.  Why,  St.  George  himself,  and  his  dragon 
to  boot,  was  notiiing  to  George  St^henson!  No, 
no,  girl.    The  wonderful— that  is  the  romantio— never 


*  Really,  Allan,  this  is  too  bad,"  said  an  angry  T<noe. 
"Pve  been  sendihg  after  you  evezywhere.  I  thought 
you  would  call  at  the  Pentreal's,  and  I've  been  waiting 
as  long  as  I  decentiy  could  there  for  you ;  and  here  you 
are  idling  away  your  time  Bf^|fi||ejr|ru^'oOgle 


THE  QUIVER 


lin.  Baal  Aiutwioke  it  was  who  spoke.  She  had 
oome  in,  tired  and  a  little  crosa,  from  a  round  of 
morning  oalla.  Her  aon,  Allan,  whoee  handsome  person 
sod  merry  humour  made  him  a  general  favourite,  was 
more  than  ever  an  ohject  of  importance  in  his  mother's 
ejes  now  that  the  sun  of  prosperity  had  risen  on  the 
fiunilj.  She  liked,  whenever  he  was  at  home,  to  have 
him  as  her  escort;  for,  though  soaroely  eighteen,  he 
looked  some  two  or  three  years  older,  and  she  had  quite 
the  full  amount  of  maternal  pride  in  him.  "  My  son 
Allan"  was  in  quite  a  different  tone  from  the  oon- 
temptuous  pity  of  the  words,  "  That  poor,  little,  tiny 
True." 

Indeed,  if  Allan's  charge  had  been  really  true— that 
his  sister  was  becoming  melancholy,  it  could  scarcely  be 
wondered  at;  for  the  tone  of  disparagement  was  daily 
becoming  more  marked  since  the  changes  in  the  family 
prospects.  Mrs.  Austwicke  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  growing  up  a  stately  daughter,  who  embodied  her 
own  ideas  of  beauty.  She  was  just  the  mere  worldling 
that  would  have  angled  in  the  matrimonial  market 
for  a  good  match.  Her  theory  was,  that  daughters 
well  managed  and  catered  for,  hx  more  than  sons, 
strengthened  the  fanuly  interest^  and  gave  a  mother 
great  personal  influence.  And  here  she  was  disappointed. 
Gertrude  was  so  petUe,  she  looked  a  mere  child,  and  the 
other  children  were  sons,  whose  education  would  cost,  to 
use  her  own  vague  phraseology,  "no  one  knew  what." 
To  be  sure,  they  were  all  well-grown,  comely  boys,  the 
heir  especially.  Allan  was  certainly  a  prize,  though 
a  little  crotchety  and  wayward,  and  with  rather  dan- 
gerous ideas  of  generosity,  and  so  forth ;  but  she  had 
nothing  really  to  object  to  him.  He  satisfied  her  pride, 
though  not  enough  to  compensate  for  her  annoyance  in 
Gertrude.  Whether  Mrs.  Austwicke  had  taken  more 
pains  to  hide  her  chagrin,  not  to  call  it  dislike,  when 
her  daughter  was  younger,  or  that  Gertrude,  as  she 
grew  out  of  childhood,  being  singularly  sensitive  and 
observant,  had  penetrated  her  mother's  shallow  heart 
and  found  herself  depreciated,  certain  it  was  that  this 
winter  the  poor  girl's  spirits  had  been  greatly  weighed 
down.  A  mother's  love  is  such  a  priceless  blessing,  that 
it  nuist  be  a  cold  heart  which  can  easily  dispense  with 
it ;  and  Gertrude  was  formed  to  love  and  be  loved.  In 
her  childhood  her  parents  were  to  her  an  ideal  to  be 
cherished  with  all  tender  reverence ;  it  was  a  slow  and 
most  painfhl  process  that  had  removed  the  illusion  as  to 
her  mother,  and  given  her  a  blank  instead.  Her  father 
was  an  active  man,  of  necessity  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sional pursuits.  His  time  for  relaxation  was  very  brief ; 
and  though  Gertrude  clung  tenaciously  to  the  belief 
that  he  at  all  events  loved  her,  she  had  seen  but  little  of 
him.  In  their  vacation  rambles  and  continental  trips 
they  had  rarely  taken  her.  She  had  been  transferred 
from  Miss  Morris,  the  nursery  governess's  care,  to  a 
school;  and  this  winter  was  the  first  for  many  years 
that  she  had  been  at  home,  and  had  realised,  to  her 
bitter  grief,  that  she  was  unloved  by  her  mother,  and 
that  the  tenderness  of  her  father  and  aunt  for  her  was 
shadowed  by  some  disappointment.  Her  brother  Allan 
alone— yes,  one  other,  a  recent  friend,  Marian  Hope- 
gave  her,  she  felt,  an  appreciative,  and  not  a  pitying 


love.    "  Why,  oh !  why,  does  not  my  mother  lovo  me 
so  ?"  was  the  secret  plidnt  of  the  little,  tender  heart. 

How  hard  had  she  toiled  to  make  herself  worthy  of 
parental  love ;  and  she  had  the  consciousness  that  she 
had  gained  mental— yes,  and,  in  all  humility  she  might 
say,  spiritual  growth  in  thus  striving.  But  she  had 
failed  in  her  filial  hope.  Her  talents  were  fiunllj 
oommended  as  a  kind  of  inadequate  compensation,  or 
smiled  at  as  an  eccentricity,  while  her  religious  feelings, 
so  far  as  they  were  known  to  Mrs.  Autswicke,  were  dis- 
approved. 

"  Gertrude  is  likely  to  be  peculiar  enough  with  her 
dwarfish  stature.  She  needn't  be  making  herself  out  a 
saint,**  was  the  sarcastic  sentence  uttered  in  her  hearin : 
— ^thrown  at  her  rather  than  spoken  to  her.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  secret  sustaining  power  of  a  spirit  soothed  bv 
reliance  on  a  never-failing  love,  Grertrude  knew  ehe  muii 
have  become  peevish  and  petulant,  or  utterly  cast  dowB 
under  her  trials.  As  it  was,  she  was  able  to  atruirg^' 
against  angry  or  jealous  feelings,  to  pray  for  a  patient, 
truthful,  gentle  spirit.  And  if  something  of  the  py 
carelessness  of  childhood  had  departed,  and  the  tears  she- 
shed  in  secret  had  a  little  dimmed  the  laughing  ray  in 
her  lambent  eyes,  yet  she  was  cheerful,  active,  sympa- 
thetic, and  her  influence  in  the  house  was  felt  by  all. 
none  tl^e  less  that  it  was  unseen  and  unacknowledged. 

Marian  Hope  came,  as  we  have  seen,  prepared  to  lorr* 
Gertrude ;  but  she  had  no  idea  how  thoroughly  sh- 
would  esteem  and  admire  her ;  how  completely  their 
natures  would  blend  and  make  them  friends.  Marian. 
trained  in  the  school  of  positive  adversity,  had  no- 
known  the  sorrows  that  had  tried  Gertrude  in  the  ml<i-: 
of  apparent  prosperity.  Por  Marian  had  been  heloT«J 
in  her  lowly  home ;  yet  for  that  very  reason  she  was 
quick  to  discern  and  to  feel  Gertrude's  hidden  trouble. 
Not  that  a  word  had  been  spoken  between  them  on  tl' 
subject.  Both  were  unlike  the  ordinary  olass  c. 
suddenly-confiding,  demonstrative  young  girls.  To  r.!- 
mortal  ear  would  Gertrude  have  breathed  a  complaint 
of  her  mother.  Even  in  her  prayers  she  asked  to  b*-^ 
taught  how  worthily  to  win  the  love  she  coveted.  AnJ 
Marian,  silent  about  her  own  home  troubles,  in  obedienc^. 
to  her  father,  understood  that  reserve  did  not  cans 
interruption  of  sympathy.  It  is  only  shallow  nature- 
that  reveal  all. 

Marian,  though  she  did  not  actually  blame  herself, 
never  ceased  to  regret  the  part  that  she  had  in  Norn  V 
fiight  As  day  followed  day,  and  there  were  no  tidinu-^. 
her  anxiety  settled  into  a  deep  sorrow.  "When  she  bj  Ir 
farewell  to  Mysie.who  was  duly  sent  to  Elmscroft,  ther^ 
was  a  sting  in  their  parting,  for  neither  ventured  tu 
name  the  youth  who  was  scarcely  less  a  brother  t-:« 
Marian  than  to  his  sister— but  they  both  thought  of  him : 
both  felt  that  the  old  home  had  been  broken  np  and 
scattered. 

Indeed,  this  feeling,  as  the  spring  advanced,  was  s^ 
present  to  Mr.  Hope,  that  he  wished  to  leave  a  plac-^ 
which  constantly  reminded  him  of  the  boy  whom  he  hu . 
loved  so  tenderly,  and  been  deserted  by,  as  he  thou-^t 
so  ungratefully. 

But  we  will  reserve  for  the  present  our  notioe  of 
Mr.  Hope's  change  of  abode. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIX. 

GOING  AWAT. 
*  Say,  ikall  mj  tronblM  cease, 
In  this  Uitle  home  of  pence  ? 
Shan  I,  like  the  brooding  dov«, 
Nestle  In  a  home  of  love  V  " 

ITb  left  Mu8  Aostwioke  the  inmate  of  a  Biok  ohamber, 
to  wMch  it  was  supposed  the  shock  of  her  nephew  De 
Laoy's  sudden  death  had  coongned  her.  She,  however, 
knew  that  it  was  the  perplexity  and  harass  of  mind 
into  which  she  had  been  plunged  by  the  deathbed  con- 
fession of  her  brother  Wilfred,  and  the  temptations  that 
she  had  yielded  to.  In  the  obliquities  into  which  she 
had  strayed,  the  thought  never  presented  itself  to  her 
mind  that  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
have  told  the  truth ;  that  a  few  words  to  the  lawyer,  at 
Captain  Anstwicke's  fiineral,  would  have  prevented  all 
that  had  followed,  and  done  the  tardy  justice  that  the 
dead  father  contemplated  on  behalf  of  his  chUdrsn.  All 
tampering  with  truth,  whether  by  suppression  or  addi- 
tion, has  this  effect;  it  tends  to  conftise  the  moral  per- 
ceptions. On  her  sick  bed  Miss  Austwicke  kept  saying 
to  herself— 

"How  could  I  possibly  know  that  this  would  happen : 
that  De  Lacy  would  be  drowned,  and  Basil  come  into 
the  estate  ?  I  never  meant  to  defraud  these  wretched 
orphans  of  Wilfred's— certainly  not ;  I  meant  to  do  them 
a  service.  Am  I  not,  as  it  is,  actually  impoverishing 
myself  for  them  ?  * 

Of  course,  also,  it  seemed  to  her  the  most  fitting  that 
her  brother  Basil  and  his  son,  **  that  dear,  handsome 
Allan,  whom  every  one  admired,"  should  inherit.  In 
the  confused  chancery  of  her  mind,  whatever  the  law 
might  say,  the  present  succession  seemed  equitable,  and 
she  half  excused  her  sister-in-law's  sarcastic  saying : — 

"I  did  not  think,  Honoria,  that  you  were  so  very 
Cbnd  of  De  Lacy,  or  that  his  father  had  been  so  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  your  attention  to  him  in  years 
gone  by,  that  you  should  exactly  have  fretted  yourself 
ill  about  him.  I  should  have  supposed  that  one  brother 
and  one  nephew  were  as  much  to  you  as  another." 

To  which  Miss  Austwicke  answered,  with  unwonted 
gentleness — 

"  It  was  the  shock,  nothing  else,  made  me  ill.  I  con- 
gratulate Basil  and  you ;  and  wish  that  the  estate  was 
less  encumbered." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  my  property  in  the  North  will  pay 
off  the  most  pressing  mortgages,  and  help  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke in  his  improvements,"  said  the  lady,  with  intense 
satisfaction;  and  then,  of  course,  the  explanation  fol- 
lowed about  the  sale  of  land  for  the  new  railway,  and 
some  little  sentimentality  was  appended — 

"  The  old  house,  dear  Glower  O'er,  and  the  grounds, 
the  place  where  my  youth  passed,  must  go ;  but  there, 
it's  no  use  grieving." 

"Grieving!  certainly  not.  Ton  will  have  a  fine 
English  estate.     You  know  the  Austwicke  property 

"  Oh,  I  know,  my  dear  Honoria,  it  has  been  in  the 
family  since  the  Flood,  of  course ;  but  I  can't  stay  now." 

And  it  was  as  well  abruptly  to  end  the  conversation, 
for  once  let  Miss  Austwicke  get  on  the  topic  of  family 


antiquity,  and  both  time  and  temper  of  all  hearers 
would  be  sure  to  be  heavily  taxed. 

However,  if  her  sister-in-law  irritated  her,  she  was 
soothed  by  her  brother.  He  came  to  her  room  as  soon 
as  she  could  nt  up,  and  told  her  all  the  particulars 
about  De  Laoy's  fate  and  funeral.  Thence  he  diverged 
into  the  hirtoiy  of  his  plans  at  Chaoe  Hall j  how  he 
meant  to  make  an  opening  to  the  inner  quadrangle, 
where  the  stables  were,  and  build  an  arch  to  connect 
the  eastern  wing,  under  which  would  be  the  door  to  the 
range  of  apartments  Miss  Austwicke  inhabited;  these 
would  retain  their  contiguity,  and  yet  be  partially 
detached,  so  that,  as  he  said — 

"  You  can  have  your  own  establishment,  and  see  as 
much  or  as  little  of  us  as  you  like.  Honor." 

''Thank  you,  brother,  thank  you  very  much;  it  is 
most  considerate  of  you.  I've  been  so  used  to  live 
alone,  that  society  troubles  me.  I  shall  like  my  old 
quarters.  And  yet  Gertrude — ^poor  little  thing — I  could 
not  part  with  her,  if  she  will  give  me  a  little  of  her  time. 
Miss  Hope,  too,  I  trust,  will  come  down  with  the 
family.  She  is,  I  think,  indispensable  to  our  little 
True." 

"  Wen,  the  little  puss  has  been  ooaxing  me  for  that 
cottage  near  the  river— by  the  boat-house,  I  mean— for 
Miss  Hope's  father.  It's  a  mere  toy  of  a  place;  he 
might  as  well  have  it  as  to  let  it  go  to  decay.  The 
gardener's  people  all  live  at  the  other  end  of  the 
grounds,  and,  as  they  attend  to  the  boat-house,  it  will 
displace  no  one.'* 

"  It's  the  very  thing,  Basil" 

"And  there's  only  father  and  daughter  of  those 
Hopes,"  he  resumed;  "no  other  encumbrances,  Pm 
told." 

"No,  no,"  faltered  Miss  Austwicke,  her  heart  beating 
quickly,  and  adding,  rather  unnecessarily — 

"They  took  pupils,  I  believe,  but  have  parted  from 
them." 

"  You're  very  weak  still.  Honor ;  you  must  take  care 
of  yourself  a  long  time  yet,  I  fancy." 

He  looked  rather  earnestly  at  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh !  the  Austwicke  air  will  soon  restore  me.  It's 
London  makes  me  iU.  London  never  did  agree  with 
me.    You're  going.    Good-bye,  Basil,  and  thanks." 

As  her  brother  left  the  room  there  was  actually  some- 
thing self-laudatory  in  the  thoughts  of  Miss  Austwicke. 

"  It  would  have  been  dreadful,**  she  argued,  "  to  have 
deprived  Ba<dl  of  the  estate.  I'd  suffer  any  anxiety,  do 
anything,  rather  than  see  him  deprived  of  it  now  De 
Lacy,  poor  fellow,  is  gone." 

Then  her  mind  reverted  to  the  man  Burke.  She 
thought,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  of  his  utter  ignorance 
of  the  legality  of  that  marriage.  That  shameftil  deed 
of  her  brother's,  which,  when  she  first  heard  of  its  con- 
cealment, had  made  her  almost  turn  from  him  with 
indignation  on  his  dying  bed,  now'  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect.  Her  former  integrity  had  no  deeper 
basis  than  the  creed  of  worldly  honour.  Christian 
principle  was,  in  reality,  unknown  to  her ;  and  now  that 
the  trial  had  come,  her  vaunted  pride  degenerated  into 
meanness,  her  honour  was  laid  in  the  dust. 

(2*0  he  catuinued,)    ^  -,.  . 
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'•THE    QUIVER  LIFEBOAT.' 


;  T  giyes  us  great  pleasure,  in  publishing  the  '     In  reply  to  numerous  inquirieSy  wo  maj  st^re 


first  list  of  subscriptions  for  **The  Quiver 
Lifeboat,"  to  acknowledge  the  large  amount 
of  practical  sympathy  which  our  appeal  on 
behalf  of  tiiis  object  hate  excited.  It  is  a  source  of 
particular  gratification  to  us  to  find  so  large  a 
proportion  of  subscriptions  from  working  men  and 
those  who  are  dependent  on  their  earnings  for  their 
daily  bread.  A  lifeboat  to  which  the  small  sums 
of  tiie  humble  have  contributed  extensively  will, 
we  are  sure,  have  an  abundant  blessing  on  its 
voyages  of  mercy  from  Him  who  pronounced  a 
benediction  on  the  widow's  mite.  If  our  readers 
continue  to  collect  as  zealously  and  actively  as  they 
have  begun,  we  have  no  doubt  that  very  shortly 
**  The  Quiver  Lifeboat "  will  be  launched. 


that  a  picture  of  "The  Quiver  Xiifeboat' 
appear  in  our  pages  as  soon  as  the  necessary  con- 
tributions have  been  obtained,  and  £rom  time  ti 
time  accounts  will  be  published  of  suckk  services  ^ 
she  may  render. 

The  violent  and  destructive  ^lee  wliich  hiv? 
occurred  since  our  proposal  to  establish  this  life- 
boat was  made,  seem  to  prognosticate  a  very  severe 
winter,  and  therefore  the  more  need  to  have  T^ii' 
for  duty,  as  soon  as  possible,  another  boat,  which 
with  God*8  blessing,  may  be  the  means  cf  san^: 
many  a  brave  sailor  from  destruction,  and  rescu- 
ing from  the  waves  the  loved  ones  of  some  fimLj 
circle. 

Th3S  Editos. 


SUBSCEIPTIONS  TO   "  THE  QUIVEE  LIFEBOAT." 


(fibst  ust.) 


£ 

CaiMll.  Fetter,  and  Qftlpfa  ..  9U 
Her.  W.  M.  SUthMB,  Bromp- 

ten ..  1 

Rer,  Dr.  DrcKjkf!  nuQiiiJ  Ion  S 
Hur-Adicilr«i  \\  iILuiine,t:,  ujr- 

licrn ^.*** 1 

G  a,  H»lL«Qoi^trf«t  0 

ArfLur  Keftii,  C&j>t«ii]  oT  rug 

MiiB  Dip^hcior,  BatTcnea,...  0 

Geo  HMTnmi.>ELl,  Edflii&rc  KdL  0 

TrV    M,  EuiiriSt  NarvrJch  ,.,...  0 

A.  l^ikcr.  Utnliop  Stoctford  ..  0 

K.  II  ,  ISiahopR^mte  iAtimtX.  ....  0 

TL  M    II  ,  i!&E]kAld«..........  0 

Kiolurd  AbhwortH,  B««up  ..  0 

7Ii|lb»  WcUh,  iloriliii,iii.. 0 

H.Murraj.l*irt'ck.tir.Wli4irow  0 
iuuiljiujeei  of  E*.   W,  Uraium 

J.  A.  Moca  ..,. 0 

E.  It.  M.^KoHinurCottagiia, 

Idlnifion *,- 0 

Mn.  Jtti  HantJi.  Woolwich.  0 

Mm.  ^ufc»ii  liiion,  HpjwohI  0 

J .  Wood ,  T  avll ,  1 1  r.  It  ia3irt>ja«  0 

Ji,  BumpUr,  iiAQipJtciMl    r,.f  0 

>l ,  A.  B^  A  LlnrlTlJ  yiKBt,  N,  W.  0 

a  t',  M  ,  UiJattPiJ  *.   0 

It.  HljEKJUH.  Ulmckfrlan  iUtA  0 

Hrue^NuitiDK  iiUlr 0 

XtUth  E.  Kutiitini,  fiuuh^  ad  0 
Aittauj-  RcAil,  CapUlB  uf  tus 

Trm  BrUiyn^  KoUiierliitbe 

42ndl  iufebflmenl)    , 0 

M  fVL  W.  W  CNS^rurfc  Ham  biato  0 

C  Salter,  fioiithampton 0 

JJira  J  oil  ui,  Pljrinouth  ......  0 

Louifea  Lil^cij'*  N^wuhAnn  ...>  0 

M  r*.  J  f  Hitth  \V  11  kiiaaou,  1 1  uU  1 

Jkr^cpLl  t^^tokeft,  IpHWICil)    ..yr.»  0 

1 1 .  llawLAnd,  Newttiu.  I'criiy.  0 

Wn.  tt,  Wic(ii,Kr^acl  im 0 

HkhL  ahlJtii.,  Ilmfton'a  Sq.  0 

J.  Turner,  A (icont*,  M Vliwier  0 

M.  A.  K.  tJ»  Loll  iocs    0 

K.  ^.JraliDta  GravtR.  Hull  ....  0 

K nte  Chmi u t*;  1" .  O xfor a 0 

Sirs,  tfljftcrli^,  ilurtucjr  N,  T.  0 

on-T7n« 0 

Azthor  E.  Wjim,  Bercrley  ..  0 

c.  S.  K.,  Banuneznaith  ....  0 

8.  StIml  Worletby,  nr.  Leeda  0 

Alpba,  Liverpool 0 

MnLgmallwood.  Reddit«h  ..  0 

T.  Lm,  Banner  St.  St  Luke'a  0 
MiM  &  A.  Uopklna.  Belve< 

dere,Cardiff 0 

Martha  11  ill.  higBleawade. ...  a 
Collected  at  tbeUmi  of  S.  U. 

Cowell,  Ipsfrich,  byllenzy 

J.  Beff :  0 

James  Morton  Sim,  Qla««ow  0 

ll.Blrd,Kingavood.Bri»tol..  0 
John    fUmer    Morria,  ^ew 

_^  Brompton,  Kent  0 

-  »4ward  White,  Chatham  ., ..  0 


id.  £  8. 

0  u.  John  and  Fred.  Bibbert.  Pre- 

>       croft,  Aahton-uuder-L>ne  u  a 

1  o|  E.  Dinamore,  Ballymeua 0  S 

t  0  Wm.  i.onj,  iidgware  Koad  ..0  1 

A.  Johuson, Spring  Qrove.  W.  0  4 

11   8   KateDarhng 0  -' 

3  u'CUenMaugban.8too]nreIl  ..  o  s 

!  IL  M.  W.,  Ll^da  0  6 

«    s'J.UenahawXlc^orthemKail. 

4  0 1        Paroelf  I>ep04,  Kk^Il  Cruss  o  5 
7    0  The penceof  18  Working  Men, 


per  P.  Parry,  Albany  »i. . , 
W.  Ozborroir,  Croydon 


0   1 

0  lU 


I   8  J.  W.  Redmth 

1    3  Hnsh  Vallance,  Paiiley o  3 

1    ojii.  Waddington,Luiva«hize..  0  i 

I  o).H.W.,  Newport, Mon. o  i 

7  6,  J.  H..  Nottingham  o  0 

Wm.   Swatmao.  Wedneefleld 

I       Heath o  l 

10   OjBurki.t   Stnchbene,    Sturry, 

Kent 0  7 

3   e  H.  Fullford,  Hammenmith..  0  s 

10   0  Jo.  S.,  Ardwlck 0  I 

i    8  J.  W.  I>iekiQM>n.  Button   ....  o  l 
9    t;  The  Children  at  the  School, 

16   0         Fliut  Cottage,  Oreenhiihe  0  8 

3    0  J.  H..  Commeroial  Koad  ....  0  3 

S    S  H.Ttiuuer.EaatgatcBootester  0  7 

1    9  LLG..  Brlghouie o  « 

10   31  Alias  P.  Bennett,  UoxtoQ....  0  » 

10   8 1  Jane  Alexander,  BexleyUeath  0  g 

I  lather,  M  other jUid  Little  ones  0  3 
S.  M.  and  M.  W.,  Stafford....  0  17 

9   0  T.  W.  Saunders, flosport  ....  o  s 

A    o!  J.  B.  ft  J.  H.  P.,  Birmingham  0  1 

3    0 1  George  lAicy,  Warwick 0  1 

1  10  MlM  btoney,  Bath o  3 

3   81  HeurrM'Melkan,  St  Austell  0  1 

1   u'Mi-v  L'.  Sampson,  Ltynn o  i 

1    0 '  M.  C.  1/Ondon 0  s 

a    cic.  Conway,  Liverpool 0  7 

8  0  {  K.  A.  Porrinaton,  Greenwich  u  3 


10    0 
1    d 


13    4 

1  10 


T.  swift  and   G.  H.  Corues, 

Baker  btreat,  W 1    5 

M.  v..  Folkestone o   7 

U.L..Lat>lJn 0   9 

Uaila  liiggins,  Momington 

Crescent 0   5 

Wm.  Trim.  Epping 0    3 

Wm.  Hood,  Olaaeow  o  0 

J.  Bentley,  Bnmiwick Square  0   l 

IL  D.,  Oipnr  HiU 0  s 

K.  Brown.  Brighton 0    l 

Thoa.BTadbury.Jun.,  Dieeden 

Street,  LoQgton 0   6 

Ralph  Charlton,  UaUon  ....0   9 

T.  H.,  Ventnor 0    9 

M.  K.,  Carmarthen 1    8 

J.  8.,  Royal  Exchange  Buld> 

iog8,Qlacgow 1    0 

From  the  Workmen  at  the 

8team  Flour  MilU,  Weiit 

Bt,  Poole,  per  B.  Collios..  0   7 

J.  Kent  Crow.  Cheatertield  ..  o 

Mrs.  J.  Witts    and  Family, 


d.  <  ad. 

John  Berry,  Working  Men's 

CKih,  Manchester 0  3 

M.  A.  B.,  uamstaple  o  U 

Joseph  i.eacb,  Blackburn....  0  « 

Mr.  Johnston,  Cai lisle 0  t 

Wm.  Judd,  Uampstcad  Koad  0  1 
Collected     mostly     amougnt 

Children,  per   T.  L.  K, 

Laxt<n,  Newark  8  1 

Thos.  Williams, UarttuKS....  0  10 
Hannah    Pease,    Biliericay, 

J^SMX 0  9 

Mrs.  Argent,  Clapton  Koad ..  0  11 

M.G.,UiD(rton 0  9 

J.  y.    WiUUms,   Soutbgate 

xt)ad,M. 1  3 

_  Mrs.fieek,£lthamBoad  ....  0  3 

8 ;  John  Eadie.  Banknock,  l>erry  1  0 
'a  Allard,  Ilford   .... 


A  If  red  T.  Kaiy,  M  aactaeater 
K  Gibeen.l>alstMi,nr.CarliMle 

L!c.*w!lEiiS;"£jfard"^**"*    - 
J^  M.  8..  GraTeaeiMl. , 


7    4 


Newport,  Mon.  .f. o   7 

J  H  .  Oatesbead-««-Tyue. . . .  o  J 


W.B.Waltera,RotherfleIdSt  0 
W  alter  Mallett.  Paddiugtou . .  0 
\V.  Dawson.  Clapham  Rise  ..  0 
J.  R.  M.,  Lnrgan.  Ireland....  0 


<oN,  i.ao»rk<flr«  1 
y\.  BJid;   1.  Mafuiti.  ^LocJktoci- 

t  lH'Teti  ^  t  .,,...*. .  n 

E.  U.,  T  iiyfliwr^t .,.'.'."  u 

J>iuy  llifwttt.  WarkwDt-tfa   ..'  o 

yiiiM  E.  K.  draff.,  Boziutitirr  "  u 

CharJotte  Lfiawu-f,  SoMlMnH 

IL  K.,  SifJg'iey. q 

cj^^oiarfl    itf    XtatJi    Abb«r 
Uritiati  SebDom ,».,,.,.,       ^ 

Br" w  luo^  l^fr'k  hum *     0 

_.M.C r,  i>!ibliii.,. ..,..,,  ^'     Q 

X\V(-  Camtil^il^  L>]J  Kent  Hoqd    o 
I    0   t'&nti.y  M.^aiidcmtiii.  Dni-tt.i.m   u 

.       „      , --        8    0    tJ.tii  WtJIianiii.  Woo  wich    ..     0 

Eliza  Sdow,  Hackney 0   0   8,  Alk«  (JorJuii^iirvftFiami^trMt    u 

W.  O.. Oillingham 0    I    0  Tuo  Kraicrv  tiiiblL  Vlilajze    o 

B.  B.  UowelE  Islmgton U41    Ci  j  l^l  n  Lktri  t<«th,  LiiUe  BaxD^iui  o 

J.  Taylor,  Leicester 0   9   w  JU.ietta  11       ,  Pqi.laj-  TTT  ..     u 

A.  0,Tiokhill 0   1    e!  Abt:«AiiQ  ^NistLtinnlsLaiD.' 

S.  Bartlett,  Newton  Abbot  ..  0   4    fr         ctltu,  Aihtou-uadcr^Vue    o    • 
F.  8.  Phillips.  Atherstone....  0  U    8  8.  J.  G.  W,  IL,  ftioes  Side. . 

Owen  0.  Qaekett,  i>elamexe  ^  **  ^ 

Crescent,  W 0  3  10 

£.  B.L. 0    1 

.Whetstone 0   4 

R.  York,  Wisbeach 0   0   9 

Mrs.  Baoon,  Derby 0   0   0 

J.  A.  Leigh,  Hereford 0   1   9 

15.  Or Ja,Tannton   0   8   0 

O.  U.a,  Uampstead 0   1 

W.  J.  Ferguson,  Cheltenham  0   7 

0.  J.  K... :....?. 0    1 

,  Blackheath  Terrace  0   0 

&I.  OL,  Albert  Model  Farm, 

near  Dublin  0   7 

S.  A.  Timms.  Nottingham ....  0   1 

J.  M..  Liverpool 0   1    7 

E.  J.  Wells,  Old  Loudon  Road  0  3  0 
J.  Waterson.  BirmiuKham  ..083 
W.U.Howell,N 'castle  Emljn  0  14 


Mrs.  J.  Baker, Fransham....  0   0 
Mr.  T.  Rollins.  WeUingboro*.  0   1 

Mrs.  A — ^Teddington o   0 

Collected  from  seteral  boat* 
builders  In  the  employ  of 
Ur.  Woolfe,  Lower  Shad- 
well,  by  Arthur  Read, 
Captain  of  tug  7Vu« /frttoit  1   0 

Wm.  M&D ^  Kilbarchan, 

Renf^wshire 0  3 

T.  B.,Mortomley,  nr.  Sheffield  0    3 

H.  B.  Kills,  firaiiiley o   9 

W.  Sydenham,  Salisbury  ....  o   9 
Annie  D.  Hudiiou,  iiacup....  0    9 
Arthur  Read.  Captain  of  tug 
f  rue  Briton,  Rotherhithe 

(3rd  iQStiilnieni)    0    8 

E.  W.,  Bouchill,  Stafford  ....  0   9 
i::.  M  ,  li  uerusey 0    s 


V.P.Kemp.., „     . 

Ellen  Webb,  Wpouirhtoa  ....  «    I 

W.  N.  Bendall,  WoUs .:  2    7 

Benry  H.  Morrish.  Sheffield  o  ii> 

Minuonette,  Newport  Paxael  o    2 
A  Friend  of  the^HstraMd. 

..  Asthiu rrrrr  o  i 

Linie,  Whiteohapel  Road. . . I  q  i* 

Jane  F.  lliDtou.Torqnar 

A  0.  Margetis,  GosweUfj 

— -—,  blyne.  near  Lancaater  0    i 

B,  J.  P. ,  Putney  Heath  . ". TT  o    J 


Torquay 

reUlu;^ 


Elizabeth  Aoion.  Preston . ...  ^    ^ 

H  Clay  on.  near  Wirkawurtb  0    8 

George  VVbeeldon.LeamtQgtion  o  li 

Robert  Johnston,  Uanley . . .  01 

iL  tt.,  Weytown,  Dorset  ....  o    4 

J.  8.  Bateson.  ihimmrrseat . .  0    t 

Alexander  8.  Boyd.  Glas«ov  n    5 

T.  W.  Buckney,  MiJdieSbbro*  0    • 

T.Goodwin,Bury6t.J£dmunda  o    5 

A,BiiiTell.  lifurd „    J 

T.  M.  Couohman,  Uawkhuac  o    7 

T.  Pulsford,  fc.xeter 0    i 

S.  B.,  Paddlagton  ,,    7 

Frank  Hale,  bumley 1    o 

Thoa.  Dimmer,  Pewsey u    4 

8.    A.    Hopkins.     BelTedere, 

CardilfiSudinstalmeutj..  0  1: 

Mra.  Duunldsion,  Lirerpool    ..  u    1 
Mesun.  Gilbt^ti  and  lUTing- 

ton's,  CI crkcn well 0    3   1 

B.  Jams,  liimciiouao J    1 

IL  W.  S.,01d  Bond  Street  ..  u    . 

Joseph  Burgess,  Manchester.  0    l 
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HAMPDEN    CHURCH    BUCKS. 

THE  BUKIAL-PLACE   OF   JOHN   HAMPDEN,    THE   PATPJOT. 

HOW  strangoly  various  are  the  graves  of  '*  a  ^  and     st^itesmaii.      Others    rest    m    quiet    village 
nation's  immortal  dead."     Eichly- sculp tui*ed  ^  churches,    or  churchyards,    where   the   wayfarer's 
tombs,  grey  with  the  touch  of  Time,  and  overarched  i  step  seldom  breaks  the  deep  silence,  and  where  the 
^y  grand  cathedral  tracery,  contain  many  a  warrior    only  music  heard  is  the  suggestive  and  poetic  call 
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of  the  Sunday  diimes.  Some  sleep  amidst  the 
eternal  glaciers  of  the  Arctic  zone;  many  have 
found  a  last  earthly  home  in  African  deserts ;  more 
in  the  deep  gloom  of  Indian  forests,  where  the 
evening  breeze  scarce  moves  the  tropical  flowers 
on  English  graves.  A  few  have  their  graves  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  where  the  cold  white 
marble  monument  of  the  English  *'  sahib"  shines 
far  over  the  valleys  of  Cashmere.  Many  rest  deep 
in  the  sands  of  ocean,  to  which  *'  the  Ocean  Queen  " 
has  often  committed  the  bodies  of  her  worthiest  sons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  past,  few  are  more 
worthy  of  our  honour  than  John  Hampden.  Every 
English  child  should  be  taught  the  history  of  this 
true-hearted  patriot,  and  a  pilgrimage  te  his  grave 
may,  even  in  these  busy  times,  be  classed  amid  the 
duties  of  Englishmen. 

Thoso  who  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  Great 
Hampden  Church  will,  in  many  cases,  leave  the 
Great  Western  Railway  at  the  Princes  Eisborough 
station,  between  Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  How 
then  shall  we  reach  Hampden  P  Let  our  Mend 
proceed  through  rustic  Eisborough,  where  some 
good-humoured  peasant  will  tell  him  the  *' shortest 
road"  to  Hampden  Chiirch.  As  the  tourist 
mounts  the  Eisborough  hills,  he  will  see  on  his 
left  hand  the  large  cross,  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
chalk  steep,  and  which  from  this  point  displays  to 
Ihe  wide  vale  below  the  symbol  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. When  the  hill-top  has  been  gained,  the 
beauty  of  the  rich  vale  opens  full  upon  the  view, 
like  a  picture  set  in  the  massive  framing  of  far- 
sweeping  hills.  After  crossing  a  dark  beech 
wood,  following  carefully  the  directions  of  the 
cottagers,  the  silent  path,  marked  by  few  foot- 
steps, lies  over  a  long  stretch  of  perfectly  level 
mead,  at  the  end  of  which  one  angle  of  Hampden 
House  is  seen  through  the  foliage,  long  before  we 
get  a  view  of  the  church-tower.  The  first  sight  of 
the  ''  Great  House'*  from  the  west,  with  its  deep 
porch,  antique  sculpture,  ancient  trees,  and  the 
church  on  the  south  side,  sheltered  by  the  old 
manorial  pile,  brings  before  us  ''the  life  and 
times  of  Hampden."  In  these  gardens  he  rambled 
when  a  boy,  along  yon  grassy  uplands  he  often 
rode  in  the  long  vacation,  after  having  bade 
"  good-bye  "  for  awhile  to  Magdalen  or  the  Temple. 
Hither  he  brought  his  fii'st  wife,  Elizabeth  Symeon, 
and  here  his  nine  children  grew  up,  httle  antici- 
pating the  political  tempest  gathering  over  England 
and  their  father's  home.  As  the  great  crisis  drew 
near,  the  eyes  of  all  England  were  turned  towards 
this  old  Ynanor  house  and  its  determined  master. 
Prom  this  heart  of  the  Chiltems  a  voice  was  heard 
bidding  Englishmen  rely,  not  upon  the  sword,  but 
upon  the  law. 

The  great  struggle  turned  at  last  upon  an  assess- 
ment of  twenty  shillings  only,  on  the  lands  of  John 
Hampden,  in  Stoke  Mandeville.    Surely  no  peace- 


able man  will  convulse  a  nation  for  twenty  shil- 
lings !  The  master  of  Hampden  looked  on  hi^ 
ancestral  motto,  **  Kulla  vestifjia  retrorswn  '*  (never 
go  back) — ^he  rofusod  to  pay  "twenty  fextliiiir^ 
against  the  law,"  went  to  trial,  lost  his  cause  il 
name,  but  roused  all  England  by  his  bold  apr.eal. 
The  storm  of  civil  war  at  last  broke  upon  the  Ijlh  J, 
and  the  militia  of  Buckinghamshire  gathered  roujLl 
Hampden.  But  in  less  than  seven  months  aft:: 
the  dark  Sunday  of  Edge  HUl  fight,  the  body  of  th-: 
patriot  WJS  borne  to  the  chancel  of  the  cliiirch  ne-: 
which  we  have  been  standing.  Very  seldom  dc.- 
the  former  home  of  a  nation's  hero  stand  so  ne  i: 
his  grave.  A  narrow  road  alone  separates  IL. 
churchyard  from  the  garden  of  Hampden  House. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  has  little  to  r> 
mind  us  of  him  to  whom  the  sednded  hoii:.. 
church,  and  parish,  owe  all  their  fame.  Tliore  ar-^. 
indeed,  portraits  of  various  Hampdens,  and  one  i? 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  patriot.  There  is  a!- 
an  ancient  Bible  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  but  iL:  . 
apparently,  belonged  to  Cromwell's  uncle  :  it  wouM 
have  been  something  could  we  believe  that  Ju.:- 
Hampden  had  himself  often  pondered  oyer  its  pag^  % 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  find  more  mesi.L- 
toes  of  the  patriot  in  the  church,  and  thither  let  u- 
hasten.  While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  o' ! 
woman,  who,  on  the  day  of  our  visit  was  keeper  •.: 
the  keys,  we  will  examine  the  churchyard.  Tt- 
first  impression  of  the  visitor  is  that  the  chui.  i 
was  built  for  the  **  Great  House,"  and  not  for  U' 
parish ;  so  completely  does  it  seem  a  mere  adjui^r: 
of  the  mansion.  Perhaps  the  most  pictures/-* 
view  of  both  is  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  souti '- : 
the  churchyard.  The  two  piles  then  appear  alinc?: 
blended  into  one,  the  rough  outlines  of  each  beii^ 
concealed  by  the  luxuriance  of  an  ancient  linden- 
tree  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  church. 

Some  of  the  ''  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,^' 
now  sleeping  beneath  the  grassy  hillocks  in  yy- 
churchyard,  may  have  been  marshalled  on  th^^ 
level  sward,  headed  by  John  Hampden  him^rcl:. 
The  yeoman  and  their  chief  alike  rest  in  un- 
distinguished graves.  They  lie  in  this  quiet  buriil- 
place,  where  the  trembling  bluebells  ware  oTer 
the  narrow  oeUs  of  the  dead,  and  the  song  of  tie 
wild  bird  is  almost  the  only  sound  heard  breakiL  j 
the  deep  stillness.  No  trophied  tombs  remind  the 
visitor  of  historic  names ;  a  few  memorials, 

**  With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  dock*d. 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply." 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  usual  stone  monu- 
ments are  wanting ,  but  though  **  the  boast  of 
heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power,"  be  absent,  these 
simple  hillocks  may  shelter  many  a  once  "  daunt- 
less breast "  and  many  a  ''  village  Hampden." 

But  where  is  the  tomb  of  the  great  patriot  ?  A 
popular  and  highly  instructive  work  says,  •*  Ho  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard*"     In  tiiat  time-worn 
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and  low  tomb  beneath  the  west  window  ?  No ;  the 
lords  of  Great  Hampden  rest  in  the  church,  and 
there  we  must  search  for  the  grave  of  him  who  has 
made  the  family  name  historical. 

The  old  countrywoman  has  now  arrived  with 
the  keys,  and  we  enter  the  bmlding  through  the 
plain  doorway  on  the  north  side.  We  proceed  to 
the  small  chancel,  the  burial-place  of  the  manorial 
lords.  The  stranger  naturally  looks  at  the  large 
monument  on  the  north  wall,  covered  with  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Hampden  family.  That 
surely,  he  thinks,  must  be  the  memorial  of  the 
patriot.  Below  the  tree  a  boy  sits  by  a  cenotaph 
holding  a  pole  with  its  "liberty  hat."  On  the 
opposite  side,  another  boy,  twin-brother  to  the 
first,  grasps  the  Magna  Oharta  roll.  Should  the 
visitor  feel  yet  the  least  doubt  whether  this  sculp- 
tured work  be  the  monument  of  the  great  opponent 
of  ship-money,  a  glance  at  the  medallion  below 
will  doubtless  end  all  hesitation.  There  is  repre- 
sented the  fight  of  Chalgrove  field,  where  Hampden 
received  his  mortal  wound ;  and  the  patriot  is  seen 
falling  firom  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  an  attendant. 
Above  all  is  a  helmet,  surmounted  with  the  Hamp- 
den crest — a  talhot  (a  species  of  hound).  "  That's 
the  helmet  he  wore  at  the  battle,"  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  charming  absence  of  doubt.  "Surely 
this  is  the  monument  of  the  John  Hampden,"  ex- 
claims the  stranger.  No ;  look  closer,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  is  a  memorial  to  John,  one  of  his 
descendants — ^the  last  surviving  male  of  the  old 
family.  He  died  in  1754,  and  by  his  oousin,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Trevor,  this  family  monument  was 
erected.  It  bears  not  only  the  arms  of  the  Hamp- 
dens,  but  of  the  allied  fconilies  of  Symeon,  Paget, 
Foley,  Oomwallis,  Waller,  Trevor,  and  Knmnengen. 

But  where  is  Ids  own  memorial  stone  P  Walk 
round  the  chancel,  down  the  aisles,  scan  closely 
every  angle  of  the  church,  and  you  will  find  no 
monument,  not  the  smallest  tablet,  to  the  memory 
of  the  patriot  John  Hampden. 

Is  the  great  patriot  really  buried  in  this  church? 
some  sceptical  tourist  may  inquire.  Yes,  friend ; 
of  that  fact  yon  may  rest  assured.  When  standing 
in  the  small  chancel,  the  bones  of  John  Hampden 
lie  within  a  few  feet  of  you. 

The  uncertainty  whic^  hangs  over  the  last  scenes 
of  Hampden's  life,  and  over  the  exact  spot  of  his 
interment,  is  somewhat  sniprising,when  we  consider 
the  high  repute  of  the  man  when  living,  and  his 
fisime  when  dead.  The  nature  of  his  wound,  the  time 
of  death,  the  date  of  the  burial,  and  the  exact  place, 
are  all  disputed. 

A  singular  and  somewhat  startling  scene  .might 
have  been  witnessed  in  the  chancel  of  Hampden 
Church  on  the  29tli  July,  1828.  A  party  of  about 
twelve  gentlemen,  attended  by  many  gravediggers, 
were  engaged  in  raising  a  massive  slab,  bearing  the 
Hampden  arms.     About  four  feet  beneath  was  a 


velvet-covered  cofi^.  This  was  opened.  Then  a 
leaden  one  being  cut  through,  a  wooden  ^ell  still 
remained.  This  too  was  opened,  and  within  was 
seen  a  body  wrapped  in  folds  of  oereclotL  On 
these  being  removed,  the  face  of  a  dead  man  was 
brought  to  view.  The  features  had  apparently 
undergone  little  alteration,  and  some  present, 
amongst  them  the  late  Chief  Justice  Denman, 
firmly  believed  themselves  to  be  looking  on  the 
countenance  of  John  Hampden.  Why  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  dead?  To  settle  some  of  the 
doubts  already  noticed.  Lord  Nugent,  being  then 
engaged  on  a  life  of  Hampden,  was  anxious  to 
place  beyond  a  doubt  the  true  cause  of  the  patriot's 
death.  An  examination  of  the  body  would,  it  was 
naturally  thought,  settle  the  question.  His  lord- 
ship having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of 
Buckingbamshire  and  of  the  rector,  opened  the 
grave,  as  we  have  described.  The  coffin,  being  re- 
moved, was  placed  upon  trestles,  and  the  body  was 
examined.  Of  course  now  all  doubts  were  ended. 
No ;  strange  to  say,  this  elaV>rate  and  solemn,  if 
not  repulsive,  process,  led  to  no  result  I  The  right 
shoulder  was  examined,  and  showed  no  marks  of  a 
wound,  but  the  bones  of  the  left  seemed  to  have  been 
injured.  The  rigU  hand  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  glove,  apart  from  the  aim.  As  far  as 
appearanoes  went,  all  the  accounts  of  the  fatal 
injury  might  be  partially  reconciled.  The  bullets 
may  have  struck  the  left  shoulder,  and  if  the  pistol 
did  burst,  the  right  hand  would  be  the  one  injured. 
The  improbability  that  Hampden  should  be  wounded 
by  the  foe,  and  also  izgured  at  the  same  moment 
by  the  bursting  of  his  own  pistol,  may  seem  great. 
It  is,  however,  the  view  suggested  to  some  by  the 
examination  of  his  body.  The  imsoientifio  cha- 
racter of  the  investigation,  and  the  absence  of  a 
skilled  anatomist,  deterred  many  from  forming  any 
conclusion.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  body 
was  not  that  of  Hampden,  and  that  neither  the 
baud  nor  the  shoulder  had  been  carefully  examined. 
Thus  the  uncertainties  remain  as  before. 

Om  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  advocate 
of  freedom  is  to  be  seen — ^not,  however,  near  his 
grave  or  former  home.  On  Chalgrove  field  where, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  he  received  his  mortal 
wound,  a  plain  memorial  was. raised  by  pubKc  sub- 
scription in  1843,  just  two  centuries  after  John 
Hampden  had  died  for  **  the  laws  and  the  customs.'* 

During  those  two  hundred  years  the  tree  of 
English  liberties  has  struck  its  roots  deep,  and 
spread  its  branches  far.  It  has  brayed  tempests 
which  have  laid  prostrate  imperial  trunks,  and  is 
still  growing  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  life. 
While  resting  under  its  shadow,  we  surely  do  well 
to  remember  with  deepest  reverence  the  men,  like 
John  Hampden,  who  protected  the  young  tree  from 
the  axe  of  the  destroyer.  Their  graves  are  sacred 
places,  and  their  names  words  of  honour.       W.  D. 
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MARGARET'S  -MISERY. 

IK  TWO  PABT8.— PABT  H. 


^OTJB  yean  had  elapsed  sinoe  that 
dreary  meeting,  and  Margaret  had 
not  died   of  a  broken  heart      Her 

^  y  ifu  r      dieeks  were  not  £eided,  her  eyee  were 

-y.!^  not  dimmed,  and  perhaps  only  her 
mother  peroeiyed  that  her  step  was  less  light,  her 
laugh  less  joyous  than  it  once  had  been. 

Margaret  had  received  the  blow  that  ruined  her 
early  happiness  in  deep  humility,  as  from  the  hand 
of  the  Divine  Ghastener,  and  soon  became  eager  to 
devote  herself  to  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  She 
sincerely  meant — ^though  the  effort  was  useless — 
to  fill  up  the  void  in  her  heart  by  constant  exer- 
tions. At  length  her  blooming  health  declined. 
She  often  fait  ailing,  though  she  was  anxious  to 
conceal  it  from  her  mother's  observation;  and  a 
great  grief  by  degrees  forcibly  dislodged  minor  evils 
from  her  mind.  That  excellent  mother  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  dropsical  complaint,  and  Mar- 
garet suppressed  all  her  mortified  feelings  while 
sedulously  devoting  herself  to  the  beloved  sufferer. 

One  day  the  eldestsLster  came  on  a  visit,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  find  the  invalid  much  better,  and  more 
cheerfal.  Margaret,  however,  was  excessively 
silent,  pensive,  and  anxious  to  be  alone  with  her. 

"  Ftay  teU  me  what  is  on  your  mind  now,"  said 
the  sister,  as  they  both  quitted  the  sick  room. 

*'  Sophia,  the  doctor  was  here  yesterday.'' 

**  Of  course,  dear ;  he  comes  every  morning, 
does  he  not?" 

**  But  he  spoke  to  me." 

'*  Surely  something  else  must  have  happened !  " 

"  Yes— he — ^he  wishes  to  marry  me,"  Margaret 
at  length  fS&ltered  out,  with  timid  reluctance. 

**He  really  wishes  to  marry  you,  does  he  I" 
cried  her  sister,  with  a  hearty  laugh ;  '^  that  is  not 
silly  of  him;  but  what  have  you  said  P  " 

"Nothing  yet;  I  wished  first  to  speak  U>  you, 
and  our  parents." 

"  Then  you  have  not  given  a  positive  refusal  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  but  decided  voice. 
**  lam  rather  inclined  to  answer  Yes." 

*'  Really !  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  child,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  Re- 
member, the  doctor  is  over  fifty." 

**  That  does  not  signify,"  cried  Margaret,  laugh- 
ing; "he  is  not  too  old  for  me.  Then,  the  poor 
motherless  children " 

^'That  is  the  precise  reason  why  I  should  wish 
you  to  consider  before  you  act.  It  is  no  joke  to 
enter  into  a  family  of  six  children.  Besides,  the 
doctor  is  a  strange  eccentric  creature,  and  would 
be  but  a  dry,  commonplace  companion  for  a  poetical 
nature  like  youi'S." 


'*  I  have  no  longer  any  poetioal  pntensicii 
said  Margaret,  coldly.  "I  have  weighed  eTeryth::: 
for  and  against ;  and  I  am  well  aware  what  I  &i:^ 
undertake  in  entering  his  family.  I  think  lz 
when  one  can  no  longer  be  happy— I  mm  ^^ 
happy— that  it  is  best  to  have  some  hsary  duty: 
perform,  and — and  then  one  finds  jMoce,  at  te 
and  her  voice  was  choked  by  an  agony  of  te^n  i:^ 
sobs— the  last  dirge  over  her  perished  day-dre^: 
Well,  the  affair  was  brought  for  her  pare:-! 
decision.  The  mother  repeated  the  sister's  r«:rr 
sentations,  almost  in  the  same  words.  Ihe  fa'^ 
said,  briefiy,  "  You  are  to  have  him,  not  ire,  fi^ 
and  had  better  think  before  you  take  him.  B::  - 
you  really  wish  to  marry  the  doctor,  do  so." 

Margaret  had  reflected,  and  therefore  conse::^: 
to  the  widower's  proposals,  though  the  weii^' 
was  postponed  till  her  mother^a  recovery.  She  u 
for  some  time  pale  and  silent,  but  her  v^'-'*- 
serenity  soon  returned. 

The  doctor  certainly  did  not  look  as  if  he  rc^ 
likely  to  awaken  a  romantic  passion,  and  he  l- 
no  pretensions  of  the  sort.  He  was  a  neat,  po< 
respectable  man,  with  brown  visage  and  gri^'- 
hair.  He  regularly  visited  his  bride  everj  eren::; 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  talked  to  his  future  &the:*> 
law  very  sensibly  indeed.  He  gave  Margar-*  - 
handsome  shawl,  as  weU  as  a  silk  umbrella :  '3^- 
when  he  heard  that  she  liked  reading,  he  presen^^^ 
her  with  a  book  on  her  birthday.  She  had a-- 
field  for  activity  in  the  children,  from  their  t:- 
tangled  hair  to  their  torn  shoes. 

She  teally  seemed  happier  in  the  midst  o:^' 
active  employments.  Ail  went  on  smoothly  ^- 
satisfactorily,  while  her  family  rejoiced  to  ^> 
her  happy  laugh  and  favourite  songs  again.  ^^ 
trousseau  was  ready,  the  wedding-dress  in  hand,  y- 
Margaret  was  only  to  pass  one  week  viti  ^' 
sister  before  the  marriage  ceremony  was  perfor'^-- 
She  had  been  suffering  much  of  late,  but  her  il^-- 
had  been  attributed  to  over-exertion  in  compete:: 
all  final  arrangements. 

One  day  she  wrote  a  cordial  note  to  her  br.^- 
groom,  for  she  always  felt  more  affectiona-t  ■ 
towards  him  when  they  were  not  together,  and  7> 
surprised  by  receiving  an  immediate  answer,  kiio^' 
ing  that  the  doctor  was  slow  in  inditing  letters. 

**  Worthy  friend,"  was  the  commencement,  *^ 
she  laughingly  exclaimed,  **  This  is  so  like  ii^" 
absence  of  mind  I "  The  smile  soon  vanished  i^^^ 
her  lips;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  ^^*^ 
her  sister  entered  the  room,  she  was  shocked  - 
see  Margaret  pale  as  death,  with  the  letter  '^ 
her  hand.    "  Bead  that,"  she  cried,  as  she  covere- 
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her  £Eice,  and  burst  into  conyulsiye  sobs.    It  was  as 
follows : — 

WoRTHT  Friend, — I  have  little  time  or  inclination 
for  writing ;  but  hold  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  yours  without 
delay.  Tou  say  you  wish  for  a  new  helpmate  to  replace  your 
former  wife,  and  hare  chosen  a  cousin  of  mine.  Do  so, 
follow  my  example,  and  may  you  be  more  fortunate  than  I 
have  been.  After  great  difficulty,  I  at  length  made  an 
excellent  choice.  She  is  perhaps  too  young  for  a  man  of 
my  years.  Of  course,  such  a  gixl  will  require  more  time 
and  attenlion  than  a  housekeeper,  or  my  late  wife.  Visits, 
guests,  a  wedding  jaunt,  and  other  rezations  must  be  ud- 
avoidable ;  but  there  is  a  greater  misfortune.  My  bride  has 
been  ailing  lately,  and  I  have  weighty  reasons  for  knowing 
that  the  seat  of  the  disorder  is  in  the  spine ;  and  medical 
experience  tells  me  there  is  no  cure  for  it ;  so  that  I  shall 
have  the  burden  of  a  sick  wife  instead  of  a  healthy  strong 
one.  My  children  would,  no  doubt,  be  excellently  looked 
aiter ;  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  that  cannot  last : 
a,nd  besides  all  this  illness,  and  annoyance,  had  I  not  been 
s  o  hasty,  my  sister  has  just  become  a  widow,  and  would 
Kave  come  to  keep  my  house;  so  that  that  arrangement 
would  have  saved  both  a  vast  deal  of  expense. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  man  to  whose 
interests  she  would  have  devoted  herself  and  for 
whom  she  had  daily  prayed  to  God  for  strength  to 
make  him  and  his  children  happy!  Two  days 
afterwards,  the  doctor's  other  letter  aniyed,  which 
had,  indeed,  been  wrongly  addressed.  She  now 
understood  its  cool,  indififerent  language. 

Eight  years  sped  away.  Margaret's  early  home 
was  closed,  an  apoplectic  fit  had  hurried  her  father 
unexpectedly  to  the  grave,  and  she  had  found  an 
asylum  in  her  sister's  house. 

We  must  enter  a  quiet  back  room,  and  shall  have 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  the  suflferer  stretched 
on  yonder  bed.  Are  those  wan,  pain-drawn/eatures 
— this  wasted  figure — these  low,  hollow  accents — 
all  remaining  of  the  once  joyous  Margaret  ? 

In  those  clear  eyes,  however,  the  light  of  an 
eternal  spring  has  dawned,  and  a  peace,  sweeter, 
and  more  hallowed  than  the  joy  of  youth,  beams 
over  her  pale  countenance ;  while  to  each  timid 
question  that  arises  from  the  depths  of  her  chastened 
heart,  the  answer  rests  upon  her  pallid  lips,  **  My 
soul  tarries  still  upon  my  Saviour,  and  He  will 
keep  me  unto  the  end." 


Margaret's  outer  kfe  is  soon  described.  Not  long 
after  her  other's  death,  the  long-dreaded  disease 
considerably  increased;  her  withdrawal  from  society, 
now  became  a  stem  necessity.  She  gratefully  re- 
fused the  doctor's  earnest  request  that  she  would 
reside  in  his  house,  to  be  nursed  by  his  widowed 
sister,  and  withdrew  to  her  brother-in-law's  par- 
sonage. She  was  soon  entirely  confined  to  bed,  and 
for  several  years  suffered  inexpressibly  from  violent 
pain,  and  increasing  weakness.  She  was  incapable 
of  the  slightest  exertion,  and  often,  of  course,  much 
alone,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  her  rations 
— alone f  but  with  her  God  I 

One  Gk>od  Friday,  just  at  the  commencement  of 
spring,  Margaret  was  able  to  say  to  her  sister, 
"  Stay  with  me  to-day."  Everyone  else  went  to 
church,  her  brother-in-law,  as  usual,  came  to  see 
her  before  going  there,  and  she  took  his  hand,  say- 
ing, **  Farewell  I "  with  peculiar  fervour. 

The  sisters  were  left  alone,  and  Margaret  bogged 
that  the  window  should  be  opened,  adding,  **  iuiise 
me  up.'*  She  had  not  had  sufficient  strength  to 
lift  her  head  for  some  time,  but  she  then  sat  up, 
leaning  on  her  sister,  to  listen  to  the  church  bells, 
and  the  singing  of  the  larks,  wafted  through  the 
open  window.  She  folded  her  hands,  and  whis- 
pered, **  It  were  sweet  to  die  to-day." 

Her  sister  clawed  her  in  her  arms — ^ah  I  she  could 
not  let  her  go :  but  the  light  weight  became  heavier, 
and  heavier. 

Margaret  was  quite  still,  but  her  features 
expressed  more  excitement  than  usual :  her  whole 
past  seemed  darting  across  her  souL  Her  look 
became  more  serious,  more  steadfast:  still  there 
was  a  soft  smile  upon  her  lips.  She  dasped  her 
hands  more  firmly  together,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  It  was  all — all  good  1 " 

The  bells  had  ceased,  the  hymn  of  the  congre- 
gation was  floated  from  the  church — 

**  And  though  I  must  from  earth  depart, 
I  never  more  shall  go  from  Thee  I " 

Margaret's  head  sank  backwards:  all  was  over; 
and  the  holy  smile  upon  her  lips  was  no  longer  one 
of  earthly  memories. 


A    WORD     UPON     WELCOME. 

BY  THB  B£V.  W.  IC.   STATHAM. 


is  no  word  more  expressive  and 
beautiful  in  the  English  language 
than  the  word  **  welcome."  Its  literal 
tranalation-^thou  art  well-come— has 
in  it  a  wdalth  of  meaning.  We  seem 
to  see  open  arms,  open  hearts,  and  open  houses,  as 
we  ponder  the  sweet  word  **  welcome."  A  chilly 
reception  is  far  worse  than  a  closed  door.    I  would 


rather  be  kept  outside  the  house,  than  be  admitted 
there  and  yet  kept  outside  the  heart.  How  de- 
lightful it  is  to  get  a  Yorkshire  welcome ;  and,  not 
being  a  Yorkshireman,  I  can  say  that  without 
pride.  Depend  upon  it,  dear  reader,  that  a  warm 
welcome  turns  frugal  fare  into  a  banquet  feast, 
and  the  humblest  dwelling  into  Fairyland  itself. 
Happy  the  man,  wherever  the  providenfie-K)f  God 
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may  take  ^i^  in  bis  travels,  who  finds  ready 
entrance  into  human  hearts ;  happiest  of  all  the 
man  who  finds  his  best  and  warmest  welcome  in 
his  own  dear  home.  Who  would  like  so  to  live  as 
that  his  footstep  on  the  door  was  the  signal  for 
cheerfulness  to  cease  its  sway,  and  for  joy  to 
spread  its  wings  and  fiee  away  P 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  human  life  we  can 
contemplate  is  that  which  painters  have  often 
taken  as  sketches  for  the  canyas,  and  poets  hare 
selected  as  themes  for  songs — viz.,  solitude  in  a 
strange  land.  There  is  the  exile  on  a  foreign  shore, 
unpitied  and  unknown ;  there  is  the  slave,  bound 
for  a  distant  island,  far  from  wife  and  child ;  the 
convict  at  his  task-work,  with  no  welcome  or 
well  done.  I  have  sometimes  seen  faces  in  travel- 
ling which  struck  me  as  hankering  above  all  for 
a  welcome.  The  domestic,  about  to  commence  ser- 
vice in  a  home  where  her  first  welcome  will  be  the 
work  ready  waiting  for  her  hands.  The  governess 
— ^perhaps  a  deceased  clergyman's  daughter — ^tra- 
veling all  the  long  and  weary  way  from  the 
northern  coxmties  to  the  great  dty,  sad  and  some- 
what sick  of  heart  as  all  the  memories  crowd  back 
of  the  precious  early  days,  now  obliged  to  teach, 
and  about  to  enter  on  the  arduous  task  of  training 
the  spoilt  children  of  the  rich.  The  young  lad, 
fresh  from  school,  a  novice  in  world-life,  about  to 
fulfil  his  first  engagement  in  a  city  house.  Oh, 
for  a  welcome — an  honest,  hearty  welcome !  I  once 
spoke  to  a  young  lad  on  board  a  packet-ship,  who 
looked  depressed  and  dull,  and  foiuid  how  sweetly 
a  few  kind  words  seemed  to  fall  upon  his  heart ; 
and  I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  happier  if,  by 
words  of  kindness,  we  sought  more  the  enjoyment 
of  a  common  luxury — ^the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

"But  we  must  teach  them,"  says  my  critical 
friend,  **  that  it's  no  light  work,  this  battle  of  life. 
This  daily  bread,  sir,  must  be  gotten  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow,  and  life  is  a  struggle,  sir;  a  very  sharp 
piece  of  practice,  sir,  it  is,  to  get  on  in  this  life ; 
the  young  must  not  imagine  it  is  a  place  for  plea- 
santries and  indulgences;  it's  weU  to  let  them 
have  a  severe  taste  of  it  all  at  first,  sir."  Now,  my 
critical  friend  very  likely  drives  to  business,  and 
dines  at  five,  and  has  dessert  afterwards — all  right 
enough  in  its  way.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  and 
will  teUyou  at  table  that  Tie  was  once  a  shop-boy — 
he's  not  ashamed  to  own  that — '  *  and  hard  times  they 
were  then,  sir;  as  for  the  present  day,  they  himiour 

the  young  too  much;  in  fact,  they "    Well,  my 

dear  friend,  I  believe  you  think  your  earnest  argu- 
ments are  all  as  sound  as  they  are  severe.  You 
are  very  comfortable  now,  and  you  did  work  hard 
once ;  and  you  are  a  large-hearted,  noble  fellow — 
none  of  us  doubt  that ;  but  do  you  thinks  hard  as 
you  worked  as  a  lad,  that  Idnd  words,  and  a 
cheery  welcome,  would  have*  done  you  any 
harm?  '  Be  true  to  yoursdf  and  say,  did  you  not 


once  nearly  kick  over  the  traces  of  trade,  and 
make  your  escape  from  duty  and  success,  for  the 
very  want  of  these  kind  words  P  You  know  you 
did.  And  where,  then,  would  have  been  your 
fine  chestnut  steppers  in  the  new  carriage,  and 
your  luxurious  drawing-room,  and  your  well- 
stocked  library  P  My  dear  sir,  kind  words  never 
injured  any  one;  indulgence  I  am  not  pleading 
for ;  it  is  not  wise ;  but  kindness  is.  An  indulgent 
master,  an  indulgent  father,  is  doing  sorry  work. 
Be  kind,  but  not  indulgent  I  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
men  address  God  as  ''indulgent  Father."  He  u 
revealed  to  us  as  wise,  kind,  tender,  pitiful,  and 
merciful ;  but  I  should  very  much  like  to  find  the 
word  which  our  translators  could  have  rendered 
fairly  "indulgent  GK>d." 

Concerning  this  same  welcome,  how  foil  the 
Bible  is  ot  that.  What  picture  of  Christ  is  more 
precious  to  us  than  the  open  arms  which  would 
take  in  all  the  world  P  '*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  What  parable  of  Scripture  is  more  touching 
than  the  father  looking  across  the  fields,  straining 
his  eyes  into  the  grey  distance,  and,  '^  with  the 
ready  feet  of  love,"  running  to  meet  and  welcome 
his  long-lost  boy  P  And  when  the  prodigal  comes 
home,  and  the  old  homestead  is  lighted  up,  and 
the  fatted  calf  is  killed,  and  they  make  merry  and 
are  glad,  whilst  there  is  music  and  dancing  in  the 
father's  house,  we  feel  how  glad  a  welcome  im 
given  to  each  poor  wanderer  as,  by  the  way  of  the 
Cross,  he  comes  back  to  God. 

And  what  welcome  is  more  precious  to  the 
Christian  heart,  as  a  matter  of  holy  expectation, 
than  that  festal  day,  when  the  guests  are  assembled 
at  the  Bridegroom's  table,  and  the  bride  having 
made  herself  ready,  the  banner  of  Chrisf  s  love 
shall  float  above  the  banquet  feast,  and  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  hear  those  words  of  welcome,  "  Gome, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father !"  There  is  a  glad  welcome 
for  us  in  the  *  •  better  country."  *  *  I  go,"  says  Christ, 
**  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I  will  come  again  and 
receive  you  unto  myseJf."  I  cannot  doubt  that 
glorified  fathers  and  sainted  mothers  will  sweep 
through  the  majestic  multitude  in  heaven  to  give  us 
welcome ;  but,  best  of  all,  will  be  the  words  of  Christ 
himself ;  * '  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.** 

Many  scenes  of  welcome  there  are  recorded  in 
the  Bible :  the  woman  who,  stoned  by  men,  was 
received  by  Christ ;  the  little  children  whom,  the 
disciples  disdained,  but  whom  the  Lord  Jesus 
opened  his  kind  arms  to  welcome  and  to  bless  ;  and 
last,  not  least,  the  penitent  spirit  of  the  dying 
malefactor,  hovering  on  the  border-land  of  eternity, 
welcomed  at  once  to  pardon  and  to  paradise. 
Many,  too,  are  the  lessons  we  learn  in  Scripture 
concerning  earthly  welcomes.  We  are  to  be  "  given 
to  hospitality,"  we  are  to  take  **  the  stranger  in,'*  we 
are  to  visit  tiie  fiitherless  and  widows  with  welcome 
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gifts  and  blessings.  We  cannot  think  of  a  Obristian 
man  with  closed-heart,  closed  lips,  or  closed  hands, 
in  the  presence  of  misfortune,  poverty,  and  sorrow. 

We  may,  however,  some  day  miss  the  welcome 
of  our  earthly  father :  we  none  of  us  need  ever 
miss  the  welcome  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  In 
yonder  distance  is  a  hamlet  parsonage,  where 
some  WaJcefield  vicar,  with  slender  means  but  with 
gentle  tastes,  trained  his  family  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Despite  a  mother's  tears  and  a  father's  prayers,  the 
elder  boy  sought  excitement  on  the  seas.  No  more 
for  him,  for  many  years,  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells 
falling  sweetly  on  his  ears;  no  more  the  quiet 
counsels  of  that  village  church.  He  went  to  see 
the  world — ^to  satiate  his  senses — ^to  satisfy  his 
heart's  desire.  He  wasted  health  in  dissipation, 
and  frittered  time  in  purposeless  pursuits.  But, 
after  many  days,  better  thoughts  returned;  the 
panorama  of  memory  brought  back  the  dear  old 
home,  and  the  grand  attraction  of  that  early  life 
drew  back  his  steps.  The  pale  moon  of  autumn 
shone  on  the  little  village  spire.  None  knew  him 
as  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  churchyard  gate, 
which  fell  open  with  the  old  clear  click  upon  his 
€ar.  Yonder  lay  the  quiet  parsonage.  His  heart 
began  to  heave.  There  were  lights  in  its  upper 
windows ;  they  may  yet  all  be  at  home.  But  stay  I 
the  crescent  moon  casts  its  light  upon  a  grave— 

**  Sacred  to  the  Memory." 
Did  he  read  aright  ? — ^his  father' a  grave  !  Colder 
than  the  marble  pillar  was  the  brow  that  rested 
on  it.  Blessed  was  the  relief  of  floods  of  tears ; 
but  saddest  of  all  was  the  solemn  fact  that  the 
father  never  more  could  give  that  poor  lost  boy 
a  welcome  home.  Eeader,  this  can  never  be  a  type 
of  our  home-coming  to  God.  It  surely  is  one  of  the 
brightest  thoughts  in  connection  with  our  lost 
estate  that  the  Hving  God  is  always  waiting  at  the 
door  to  welcome  and  to  bless  us. 

Christmas  will  soon  be  here — and  then  for  wel- 
comes !  Many,  perchance,  have  had  their  Christ- 
mas seasons  lately  overshadowed  by  the  dark  cloud 
of  bereavement;  but,  as  time  softens  their  grief, 
they  too  will  be  able  to  join  in  quiet  scenes  of 
Christmas  joy. 

Welcome,  says  the  old  yule  log,  crackling  on  the 
hearth — ^Welcome,  say  the  old  church  bells,  pealing 
forth  their  merry  chimes — ^Welcome,  says  the  bark 
of  the  old  yard  dog  at  home — ^Welcome,  says  the 
cheery  light  on  many  a  hearth — and,  Welcome, 
says  tiie  postman's  knock,  as  the  letter  tells  you  of 
Christmas  preparations  and  waiting  Mends. 

Welcome  I  Yes,  for  all  ranks  and  classes — ^for 
old  men  and  maidens,  young  mten  and  children. 
Thousands  of  servants  have  got  a  day  or  two  of 
holiday,  and  are  going  home.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  junior  clerks  and  young  apprentices  are  saving 
for  the  excursion  ticket,  and  are  going  home. 
Merchants,  having  examined  their  accountB — glad 


to  see  the  big  balance  on  the  right  side — mean  to 
have  a  "  merrie  "  time  of  it  with  the  little  ones  at 
home.  Now  for  it  all !  Little  packages  aU  ready 
— presents  snugly  housed  inside.  Cabs  blocking 
up  the  thoroughfares,  and  engines  letting  off  the 
steam — and  welcomes  everywhere  waiting  to 
begin.  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing  to  be  able  to  make 
another  fellow-creature  joyful ! — ^to  give  the  extra 
day  to  the  **  home-going  "  ones,  and  to  do  it,  not 
as  the  churl  does,  of  necessity,  because  others  do, 
but  from  a  heart  that  loves  to  bless,  and  finds  its 
highest  happiness  in  the  joy  of  others. 

Welcome"!  welcome !  to  the  servant  who  lifts  the 
latch  of  the  rustic  home  amid  exclamations  of 
gladness  and  surprise.  "  What,  you  beesn't  come, 
be  you  ?  God  bless  you,  child !  Welcome  !  wel- 
come!" as  the  lad  from  the  city  house  creeps 
slily  round  to  the  side  window  at  home,  lighted  up 
with  fireside  flames,  taps  at  the  glass  to  startle  his 
little  sisters  round  the  fire,  and  then  rushes  in  amid 
a  tumult  of  exuberant  joy.  Welcome !  welcome  !  to 
the  young  wife  with  her 'firstborn  child,  and  whilst 
her  bearded  husband  is  taking  down  the  boxes, 
the  **  old  man  eloquent "  inside  is  quite  a  child 
himself  with  joy.  Welcome  I  I  can  read  it  every- 
where. Welcome,  in  the  crack  of  the  coachman's 
whip — ^Welcome,  in  the  sparks  from  the  anvil  forge 
T— Welcome,  in  the  smiles  of  matrons  at  their 
doors.  There  is  the  bachelor's  welcome  for  some. 
The  young  Curate  of  Doddington  is  awaiting  his 
college  friend.  There  are  all  the  old  college  books 
on  the  shelves,  lighted  up  now  with  the  evening 
fire-glow,  whilst  his  matronly  housekeeper  makes 
all  ready  for  the  expected  friend.  Oh,  for  a 
talk  of  old  times,  and  a  resurrection  of  familiar 
topics  !  There  is  the  family  welcome  at  the  great 
house,  with  the  carriages  sounding  their  gritty 
way  up  the  gravel  walks,  and  a  glimpse  of  bright 
and  happy  fisuses,  as  the  light  at  the  lodge  gates 
falls  on  the  steaming  horses  and  the  guests  within. 
There  is  welcome  in  many  a  Highland  shiel  and 
many  a  hamlet  home :  but  best  of  all  is  the  wel-  ^ 
come  we  shall  hope  to  hear  on  the  morrow  from 
the  lips  of  the  minister  and  messenger  of  Christ. 
He  will  tell  us  of  the  song  of  angel  welcome  to  the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem,  *'  Peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will to  men."  He  will  bid  us  welcome  to  that  Cross 
which,  as  it  unites  us  to  the  Saviour,  at  the  same 
time  draws  us  all  together,  and  makes  us  one  in 
Christ.  Oh,  what  a  oentrifugal  force  is  sm, 
driving  us  all  far  away  from  God,  and  from  each 
other !  Oh,  what  a  centripetal  force  is  salvation, 
drawing  us  close  to  (jK)d  and  men !  These  words  of 
welcome  will  be  glad  indeed,  reminding  us  not  only 
of  present  joys,  but  teaching  us  how,  as  the  ties  of 
earth  are  broken  by  the  stroke  of  separating  death, 
that  we  shall  get  a  welcome  and  a  '*  well  done  "  in 
that  world  where,  as  Eogers  beautifully  says,  "No 
enemy  ever  comes,  and  ne  friend  ever  goes  away."  f  ^ 
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HE  East  of  London  "begins  opposite  St. 
Botolpli's  Cliiircli,  Aldgate.  Fen- 
phurcli  Street  and  Leadenhall  Street 
meet  in  a  narrow  thoroughfare,  where 
once  stood  a  gate.  On  either  side  of 
the  broad  Whitechapel  Eoad  is  a  separate  district, 
which  may  be  called  the  nursery  of  London  trade. 
Inside  the  City  you  have  large  wholesale  shops ; 
outside,  you  have  the  work-places  in  which  all 
articles  are  prepared  for  the  London  market :  and 
this  I  have  advisedly  called  a  nujrsery ;  for  in  the 
world  of  trade,  as  in  the  greater  world,  though  the 
child  be  the  father  of  the  man,  yet,  while  he  is  a 
child,  he  is  a  poor  creature — ^but  a  faint  shadow  of 
what  he  will  one  day  be.  You  would  hardly  re- 
cognise in  those  ugly  bundles,  carried  by  poor 
slipshod  women,  the  umbrellas,  the  coats,  the 
shoes,  which  will  soon  grace  a  City  or  a  West-end 
shop;  but  so  it  is.  If  you  will  walk  with  me 
through  this  nursery,  we  shall,  I  expect,  find  a 
great  deal  of  disorder,  a  good  deal  of  helpless 
misery,  that  you  know  belongs  to  such  a  place 
under  the  best  of  circumstances — ^but  we  shall  find 
much  to  teach  us. 

One  more  remark  before  we  drop  parable  and 
come  to  stem  fact.  As  in  a  nursery  we  generally 
find  the  toys  and  clothes  of  a  past  generation 
brought  out  for  the  use  of  the  next,  so  I  might 
point  out  to  you  streete  full  of  clothes  which  once 
figured  in  more  aristocratic  circles;  and,  had  I 
time,  speak  of  amusements  which  are  a  poor  edition 
of  West-end  attractions. 

But  to  our  facts.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  a  part, 
which  lies  not  half  a  mile  from  the  Minories ;  and 
what  I  say  will  be  true,  more  or  less,  of  aU 
London,  two  miles  east  of  the  City.  In  the  part  of 
which  I  speak,  if  you  were  to  write  off  all  Jews, 
dock  labourers,  tailor  and  tailoresses,  boot-binders, 
ufnbreUa-sewers,  cigar-makers,  and  sugar-bakers, 
you  would  write  off  almost  the  whole  population; 
and  all  these  are  engaged,  not  on  their  own 
account,  but  in  preparing  articles  for  the  London 
market. 

One  thing  must  strike  yon  as  you  walk  with 
me,  and  that  is  the  great  number  of  Jews.  If  we 
walk  down  some  of  the  bettermost  streets  you  wiU 
hardly  see  any  but  Jewish  faces;  and,  as  you 
listen  on  a  summer's  day  to  the  incessant  click  of 
the  sewing-machine,  which  comes  firom  the  open 
windows,  and  sounds  like  the  chirruping  of  in- 
numerable grasshoppers,  you  may  learn  that  all 
these  are  worked  by  Jews.  No  longer  two  women,' 
grinding  at  a  mill  under  the  free  air  of  Palestine, 
but  two  women  working  at  the  same  piece  of  cloth 
in  the  smoky  air  of  Whitechapel.  And  again — ^how 
are  the  mighty  fallen! — if   you  walk  down  the 


lowest  streets,  there,  at  the  old  clothes'  shop,  you 
still  see  the  same  unmistakable  physiognoiny 
which  marks  the  race,  once  first  of  all  nations  in 
the  world.  But  we  see  little  of  them,  save  in  pass- 
ing. They  are  a  peculiar  people,  and  keep  to  them- 
selves. At  Passover-time  they  will  send  us  motzoi 
(passover  cakes} ;  and  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
they  will  be  glad  if  we  call  in  to  see  their  booths ; 
but  we  shall  get  no  further  than  that.  I  may 
mention  that  the  reason  why  so  many  Jqws  are 
collected  here  is,  that  in  times  of  religions 
illiberality  no  Jew  was  allowed  to  live  within  the 
Oity  walls;  and  hence  the  nucleus  round  which 
they  have  gathered.  There  is  another  large  foreign 
element  in  the  East  of  London — the  German.  The 
better  class  are  generaUy  journeyman  sugar-bakers; 
but  there  is  a  large  class  of  poorer  folk,  attracted  to 
London  by  their  friends,  who  earn  a  precarious 
living,  like  our  own  people,  by  working  for  whole- 
sale shops. 

Let  us  turn  to  them.  I  remember  very  well 
when  I  first  came  to  London  after  a  holiday  of 
glorious  weather,  I  chanced  to  visit  a  poor 
umbrella-sewer.  I  asked  her  how  it  was  she  had 
so  little  to  do,  and  her  answer  was,  **  Oh,  sir,  the 
weather  has  been  so  fine  lately  that  there  is  no 
umbrella  work."  So  fine !  yes,  I  had  been  rejoic- 
ing in  it,  and  she  had  been  pining  over  it.  Fancy 
how  you  would  like  to  sew  on  their  iron  frames  a 
dozen  smaU  umbrellas,  and  receive  for  your  day's 
work  (two  hands  take  rather  over  a  day)  nine- 
pence,  having  found  needle  and  thread  out  of  that 
pittance !  And  yet,  if  my  holiday  had  been  only  a 
little  less  brilliant,  she  would  have  been  saved  from 
the  death  which  overtook  her,  when  sickness 
attacked  a  frame  weakened  by  long  privation.  Bat 
so  it  always  is;  the  providence  of  God  has  ordained 
that  what  makes  some  happy  should  make  others 
unhappy ;  perhaps  with  the  design  (may  this  paper 
forward  it!)  that  the  happy  should  make  their 
happiness  greater,  by  sympathising  with  and  help- 
ing the  unhappy ;  and  that  those  who  are  in  misery 
should  feel  that  they  are  not  God-forgotten,  when 
he  puts  it  into  their  fellows'  hearts  to  soften  their 
trouble  by  kind  words  and  deeds. 

I  suppose  few  have  gone  out  skating  on  a  fine 
frosty  morning  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
what  is  such  exquisite  pleasure  to  them  should 
entail  so  much  misery  on  others ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
here  only  does  one  learn  the  real  effects  of  the 
frost.  I  have  mentioned  dock  labourers,  of  whom 
many  hundreds  live  here.  Let  the  frost  continue, 
and  wh«a  people  at  the  West-end  are  thinking  of 
roasting  an  ox  on  the  Serpentine,  the  people  here 
are  starving.  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  frost  here, 
in  which,  but  for  the  liberality  of  tjiose  who  enjoyed 
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it,  these  dock  labourers  must  have  died  of  starva- 
tion. The  docks  were  frozen,  no  ships  could  come 
up  to  unload;  no  ships  could  be  warped  out:  they 
had  nothing  to  do ;  and,  indeed,  whenever  there 
is  a  continuance  of  unfavourable  winds,  this 
happens  in  a  less  degree — ^the  fish  costermongers 
can  get  nothing  to  sell,  these  dock  labourers  can 
get  no  work. 

Another  large  class  of  labourers  are  the  tailors 
and  tailoresses.  Here  again  weather  affects  labour. 
They  work  for  wholesale  houses,  and  these  houses 
send  down  into  the  country  goods  according  as  the 
weather  is  cold  or  warm.  A  long,  warm  autumn, 
a  cold,  long  spring,  wHl  equally  stop  the  demand 
for  a  change  of  clothes ;  customers  will  not  inspect 
the  winter  or  the  spring  fashions  so  long  as  their 
light  trousers,  or  thick  great  coats  will  still  do  duty, 
and  hence  comes  a  stagnation  in  trade,  which 
throws  the  poor  journey-workers  into  great  dis- 
tress. One  by  one  the  spare  articles  of  furniture 
and  ornament  go  to  the  poor  man's  **  Pantechnicon,'' 
the  pawnbroker's  shop.  Boot-building  and  slipper- 
making  are  less  precarious  than  tailoring,  though  I 
should  not  like  to  have  to  sew  a  pair  of  thick  kid 
boots,  put  in  the  linings,  bind  the  edges,  make  and 
sow  the  eyelet  holes,  and  get  eightpence  a  day  for 
my  work — ^glad  if  I  could  get  that  regularly. 
Machine  work  has  so  far  reduced  the  price  of 
labour  that  this  would  be  good  pay,  and  the  intro- 
diiction  of  machines  forms  a  very  serious  hindrance 
to  hand- workers.  I  very  much  fear  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  cry  from  the  East-end  tailors  like  that 
which  we  heard  from  the  SpitalEolds  weavers  a  short 
time  since,  for  those  who  have  been  educated  to  the 
trade,  and  are  too  old  to  learn  another,  are  &st 
being  thrown  out  of  work. 

Like  other  trade  difficulties  this  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  pass  away;  meanwhile,  the  distress 
will  be  serious.  Those  who  have  capital  enough 
to  buy  a  machine  do  well,  but  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  do  so  are  paid  for  their  labour  according  to 
machine  rates,  except  in  those  few  branches  (and 
they  are  daily  becoming  fewer)  which  the  machine 
has  not  yet  invaded. 

Of  shirtmakers  whose  story  has  been  so  of&en 
told,  I  shall  not  speak;  we  have  these  with  their 
tale  of  misery.  I  will  only  allude  to  one  trade 
more-— gunwork,  once  the  staple  of  this  part,  but 
from  various  causes  now  almost  extinct.  I  visited 
a  fEinuly  last  year  which  had  once  been  well  off  by 
means  of  the  gun  ^ade,  but  the  father  had  become 
too  old  to  work,  the  son  had  to  take  to  dock  labour^ 
and  thd  woman  was  the  only  one  who  carried  on  the 
gun  trade.  Dock  labour  there  was  then  none,  and  she 
had  to  support  her  &ther-in-law  and  five  children 
on  her  work.  She  was  glad  to  get  ten  gunstocks 
to  polish  three  times  a  week.  They  were  of  rough 
wood,  and  had  to  be  scraped  with  glass  and  scrubbed 
withsan^-paper.  For  ten  hours'  work,  so  hard  that 


it  produced  corns  on  her  hand,  she  was  paid  ten- 
pence,  and  of  that  thi'ee-halfpenoe  went  for  g^lass 
and  sand-paper.  Yet,  had  there  been  more  work, 
she  would  have  been  contented !  Now  what  I  have 
said  will  give  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  people  to  be  met 
with  in  the  East  of  London.  Once  let  them  rise  in 
the  world,  and  they  will  go  north  and  west ;  here 
they  will  not  remain.  With  all  this  distress,  and 
these  precarious  earnings,  there  is  much  moral 
misery.  Our  Lord  seems  to  have  recognised  the 
fact  that  it  was  hard  for  people  to  be  truly  religious 
whilst  weighed  down  by  temporal  distress,  for  he 
generally  healed  the  sick  of  their  ailments  before 
he  spoke  to  them  of  higher  matters.  For,  though 
misfortune  and  trouble  be  the  great  agent  whereby 
he  draws  men  towards  him,  it  is  in  itself  an  un- 
favourable atmosphere  for  religious  devotion. 
Whilst  want  of  work  and  want  of  money  press, 
it  is  strong  faith  which  can  "  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow."  Nay,  who  can  tell  what  unseen 
troubles  have  led  many  to  that  dreadful  refuge, 
driuk. 

Only  the  other  day  I  spoke  to  a  poor  woman 
suffering  from  an  internal  tumour.  She  was  describ- 
ing the  agonies  of  the  paroxysms,  and  seemed  at  loss 
for  words  to  express  her  sufferings  when  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack.    At  last  she  broke  out»  **  It's 
like  waiting  for  a  bad  husband  to  come  home,  sir !" 
Ah  I  the  iron  must  have  entered  deep  into  her  soul 
before  she  said  that.    And  she  was  not  the  only 
person  who  had  known  what  it  was  to  wait  for  a 
bad  husband,  though,  happily,  she  had  not  taken 
to  the  awfal  remedy  which  some  try.    Misery  and 
irregular  wages  engender  improvidence.    It  seems 
almost  useless  to  lay  by,  when  tiiey  have  so  often 
found  that  the  savings  of  months  are  dissipated  by 
a  continuance  of  bad  weather,  or  a  long  sickness, 
and  then  in  good  times  they  have  so  much  to  get 
out  of  pawn  (for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
some  do,  that  only  drunkards  pawn  their  goods), 
so  many  accounts  to  settle,  that  they  have  barely 
got  themstiives  free  when  bad  times  come  round 
again.    Yeii  one  peni^y  bank  of  which  I  know  is 
sufficiently  well  attended  to  occupy  nearly  two 
hours  every  week.    Some  of  our  most  curious  de- 
positors are  people  from  the  very  poorest  neigh- 
bourhood, who  bring  their  money  in  their  mouths, 
for  want  of  pockets.    They  are  generally  Irish,  and 
are  our  largest,  though  most  irregular,  depositors. 
They  often  put  in  large  sums,  ten,  fifteen  shillings, 
even  a  pound.     Their  object  may,  probably,   be 
guessed  by  the  following  anecdote :  A  poor  woman 
kept  knocking  at  the  door,  after  bank  hours,  and 
whilst  we  were  making  up  accounts ;  at  last,  by  her 
importunity,  she  gained  speech  of  us.    She  begged 
us  to  receive  a  halfcrown,  which  we  refused,  know- 
ing well  what  jealousy  one  relaxation  of  a  rule 
creates  among  neighbours.    We  could  not  get  rid 
of  her  by  a  simple  refusal,  nor  persuade  her  to 
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kcop  it  till  next  week.  At  last  sHe  brouglit  a 
cliQching  argmnent:  if  we  would  not  take  it,  she 
would  go  and  spend  it.  We  were  sorry  that  even 
this  consideration  oould  not  moye  ns ;  at  last  she 
went,  to  return  next  Monday  with  a  triumphant 
face  to  tell  us  she  had  fulfilled  her  threat.  The 
fact  is  that  money  is  very  hard  to  keep,  when  all 
around  you  waste  it  whilst  it  is  plentiful.  Never- 
theless, though  our  poor,  demoralised  by  distress, 
share  with  those  in  better  circumstances  the  vices 
of  improvidence  and  intemperance,  they  develop 
virtues  which  their  betters  might  envy.  Particu- 
larly does  a  common  distress  draw  out  the  kindli- 
ness of  neighbours ;  and  I  have  seen  instances  of 
goD  erosity  not  outshone  by  the  £1,000  of  our  sub- 
scription lists.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are 
some  streets  in  London  which  are  so  poor  that  no 
beggar  enters  them.  I  cannot  believe  in  this :  the 
poorer  the  street,  the  greater  the  shower  of 
coppers,  the  larger  the  present  of  crusts. 

If  a  deficiency  in  dress  makes  them  unwilling  to 
show  themselves  in  a  place  of  worship,  they  will 
listen  most  attentively  to  our  out-door  preaching, 
and  receive  any  visit  with  kindness.  The  great 
difficulty  in  these  parts  is  to  obtain  teachers  for 


Sun4ay-schools  and  visitors  for  our  districts. 
Almost  all  employers  of  labour  live  &r  away,  and 
the  small  shop-keepers  have  neither  time  nor  edu- 
cation enough  for  the  work.  There  is  a  noble  society 
which  assists  us  in  temporal  relief — ^the  Society  for 
the  Belief  of  Distress.  It  collects  (the  expenses  of 
working  being  guaranteed  by  the  committee) 
money  for  distribution  in  the  poorer  district,  with- 
out respect  of  religion.  Distress  is  the  only  ground 
of  relief.  This  is  distributed  by  almoners— men  of 
high  position,  noblemen,  guardsmen,  and  City 
merchants,  who  put  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  clergy,  Oity  missionaries,  and  others 
engaged  in  such  work;  and,  after  a  personal  in- 
spection, give  such  relief  as  they  think  fit.  If 
they  can  give  their  leisure,  and  travel  a  long  way 
to  inspect  this  kind  of  distress,  are  there  not 
numbers  of  every  class,  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  who  might  be  volunteers  in  a  yet 
higher  cause,  and  relieve  a  yet  deeper  distress.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  drawn  for  this  article 
from  an  actual  scene,  is  in  every  respect  a  faithful 
type  of  those  pictures  of  misery  abounding  in  the 
East  of  London.  Reader,  if  your  hand  has  not  yet 
found  to  do,  ''come  over  and  help  us  I"        B.  L. 
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TLL   NOT  DISOBEY   MY   MOTHER   FOR 
ANY  OF  YOU." 

A     TBT7E     INCIDENT. 

?EVERAX  boys  were  playing  ball.  In 
the  midst  of  their  sport  the  clouds 
gathered  over  their  heads,  and  the  rain 
began  to  fall.  Freddie  S.  stopped  and 
said,  **  Boys,  I  must  go  home ;  mother 
said  I  must  not  be  out  in  the  rain." 

<<  Your  mothdr  I  Fudge  !  The  rain  won't  hurt 
you,  any  more  than  it  will  us,"  said  two  or  three 
voices  at  once. 

Freddie  turned  upon  them  with  a  look  of  pity, 
and  the  courage  of  a  hero,  and  replied,  "  PU  not 
disobey  my  mother  for  any  of  you" 

1  knew  the  boys  to  whom  this  remark  was 
made,  and  that  it  required  courage  to  face  them 
in  that  way;  but  it  was  promptly  and  manfully 
done.  He  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  he 
would  be  laughed  at;  he  knew  that  he  was 
right,  and  that  was  the  governing  thought  in  his 
mind. 

Few  boys  stop  to  recall  the  reasons  why  they 
should  obey  their  mother.  They  have  fiEunt  ideas 
of  a  mother's  love.  They  hardly  realise  that  be- 
fore they  were  old  enough  to  understand,  their 
mother  spent  years  of  weazy  watching,  both  by  day 


and  night,  depriving  herself  of  many  comforts,  if 
the  need  were,  that  her  dear  boys  might  not  want  a 
pleasure  or  feel  a  pain.  They  forget  that  she 
taught  them  to  lisp  her  name,  as  well  as  their 
own.  They  forget  that  when  accidents  occurred, 
she  was  near  to  kiss  away  the  pain,  or  bind  up  the 
wound.  They  forget  that  no  hand  but  mamma's 
could  make  the  bed  to  suit  them,  or  tuck  them  up 
when  they  were  between  the  sheets.  They  forget 
that  there  was  a  time  when  to  say—'*  Our  Father 
who  art  in  Jieavtn"  in  mamma's  ear,  with  one  arm 
around  her  neck,  and  the  other  hand  over  their 
sleepy  eyes,  was  a  real  comfort,  and  sleep  was  all 
the  sweeter  for  it. 

Few  mothers  ask  anything  unreasonable  of  their 
boys,  and  yet  how  unreasonable  multitudes  of 
them  are  towards  their  mothers.  Many  a  man  has 
carried  aU  his  days  a  conscience  that  has  smitten 
him  by  day  and  by  night,  for  wrongs  committed  in 
his  boyhood  against  his  beet  earthly  friend.  It  seems 
as  though  such  things  stand  out  in  the  memory  more 
prominently  than  any  other  acts.  Manhood  mourns 
such  errors,  and  weeps  bitter  tears  over  them. 
He  who  commanded — '*  Honour  thy  Iklher  and 
mother,"  knew  well  the  human  heart,  and  gave  us 
that  command  to  be  remembered,  and  often  repeated 
by  us.  Boys,  learn  to  say  with  Freddie,  "  FU  not 
disobey  miy  moiher  for  any  of  yim."        ^^      ^       ■ 
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THE  ORPHAN  BEGGAR  GIRL. 

A  RHYME  FOR  TOTJBTG  READERS. 

OOE  li'ttie  Meg  is  sent  to  beg, 
And  is  made  to  ape  a  limping  leg ; 
That  the  passer-by  may  pitying  give 
A  penny  to  help  the  child  to  liye. 

Her  mother,  last  week,  in  a  garret  died, 
And  Meg  had  no  Mend  in  the  world  beside ; 
So  a  grim  old  woman  took  her  away, 
And  sends  her  to  beg  in  the  streets  to-day. 

Poor  little  Meg  I    Six  months  ago 
She  was  warmly  clothed  from  top  to  toe ; 
Her  cheeks  were  rosy,  her  eyes  were  bright. 
And   her   life   was   overflowing   with   loye   and 
delight. 

Her  parents  were  living  in  comfort  and  ease, 
Till  her  father  was  stricken  with  mortal  disease ; 
And  ruin,  too,  came,  as  a  wolf  for  his  prey, 
And  swept  all  their  comforts  and  prospscts  away. 

In  a  dingy  garret  they  lived  awhile,  | 

Choked  with  the  noisome,  and  shocked  with  the 

vile: 
The  mother,  too,  sickened;  no  hand  would  save — 
Both  died,  and  were  buried  in  one  deep  grave. 


Poor  little  Meg !  thou  ait  hungry  and  cold, 
Like  a  weak  little  lamb  shut  out  from  the  fold ; 
Shorn  of  life's  sunshine,  wild  but  not  free. 
May  the  good  God  temper  his  wind  to  thee  ! 
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CHAPTER      XXX. 

SSLF-PECEFTIOIN. 

"  And  BO  my  nature  is  rabdosd 
To  that  it  workfl  hi,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

Shaxbspiaxb. 

'ELP-DBCEPTION  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  is  far  more  easily  suooessftd  than 
any  other  kindred  Tice.  Whaterer  the 
credttlitTf  of  others  may  be,  let  con- 
science in  ourselTes  once  slumber,  and 
we  become  more  credulous  tban  the  weak- 
est of  our  intimates.  So  it  was  with  Miss  Austwicke. 
The  death  of  the  heir  to  the  Austwicke  estates,  in 
reality,  completely  altered  the  condition  of  her  brother 
Wilfired's  unacknowledged  twin-children,  and  made  her 
silence  an  injustice  not  only  to  them,  but  to  her  brother 
Baml  and  his  son,  who  were  ignorantly  assuming  rights 
that  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  Miss  Austwicke  tried 
to  think  these  events  were  in  the  order  of  things ;  nay, 
she  even  whispered  to  herself  the  often-abused  word, 
providential.  Certainly,  she  had  brought  herself  into 
complicity  with  another ;  but  as  she  was  recovering 
strength  she  schooled  herself  to  the  belief  that  there 
was  nothing  dangerous,  certainly  nothing  formidable, 


in  her  trusting  to  this  man  Burke.  He  did  not  seem 
exacting.  During  her  illness  she  had  written  to  him 
under  initials,  and  Martin,  who  posted  the  letters, 
had  shrewdly  concluded  that  her  mistress  was  answer- 
ing some  of  those  numerous  advertisements  about 
cosmetics,  or  other  quackery,  by  which  ladies,  aye,  and 
sometimes  the  rougher  sex,  too,  are  gulled.  Not 
that  Miss  Austwicke  was  by  any  means  a  lover  of 
nostrums ;  but  then,  as  Martin  argued,  she  might  have 
a  weakness  occasionally.  So  the  letters  went ;  and  as  to 
those  the  lady  had  received,  Burke  was  much  too  cau- 
tious to  be  precipitate  at  the  juncture  which  had  arisen 
by  the  death  of  the  late  heir.  He  knew  that  it  was 
best  to  let  the  coils  get  well  round  his  victim  before  he 
ventured  to  tighten  them.  Besides,  the  flight  of  the 
boy  Norman  had  thwarted  and  perplexed  all  his  plans. 
He  did  not  mention  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  brief 
than  his  letter.    He  merely  stated  that — 

"The  young  lady  was  sent  to  school,"  and  added, 
'*  Her  brother,  also,  has  left  Mr.  Hope's.'' 

He  named  the  exact  sum  that  was  paid  with  Myaie, 
lest,  by  any  mischance,  it  should  transpire  from  inquiries 
made  of  Miss  Hope;  and  he  simply  contented  him- 
self, \chen  Miss  Austwicke  enclosed  yhim  a  cheque  for 
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£100,  by  aoknowlddging  it,  and  putting  the  rather  large 
residue  left,  after  Mysie's  expeoses,  under  the  head- 
ing— 

"To  be  reserved,  on  aooount  of  Maater  Norman 
Grant,  £40/'  adding  a  notice  that  in  six  months  he 
would  write  again. 

*'Ye8,  this  is  satisfkotorj,"  said  Miss  Austwidke,  a3 
she  read  the  aoknowladgment.  "This  is  a  man  of 
busine8»— j^^  1^^  ^o  cloubt  he  looks  out  keenly  for 
his  own  interest,  and  his  per-oentage  as  agent ;  and  I 
must,  of  oourse,  see  to  that;  but  he  is  not  a  neforious, 
exacting  wretch,  such  as  I  feared  Wilfred,  by  his  low 
connections,  might  have  mixed  up  with  in  this  sad 
aJfidr.    Yes,  so  fvr,  all  is  satisfiictory." 

So,  soothing  herself  she  began  to  feel  relief  firom  the 
pressure  of  anxiety,  and  to  recover;  but  yet,  as  her 
niece  Gertrude  came  to  read  to  her,  she  winced  as  if  an 
open  wound  had  been  touched,  if  ever  the  Bible  was 
produced,  declining  peremptorily  to  have  it  opened. 

No  thought  of  evil  entered  little  Tme's  mind  at  this, 
unusual  as  it  was;  she  concluded  that  the  "Book  of 
books"  must  certainly  be  read  privately  by  her  aunt, 
and  that  some  extra-reverential  idea^  or,  it  might  be,  a 
notion  that  only  some  select  person  should  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, had  taken  possession  of  Miss  Austwicke's  mind; 
and  therefore  the  young  reader  made  no  comment,  know- 
ing that^  of  all  topics,  polemical  controversy  was  the  last 
she  would  enter  into  with  her  aunt ;  even  while  she  fully 
believed  that  Miss  Austwioke  was  desecrating  her  mind 
at  the  shrine  of  antiquity,  and  bristling  more  than  ever 
with  old-time  prejudicee.  But  when  all  religious  books 
were  pointedly  avoided,  then  Gertrude  knew  that  one 
avenue  of  sympathy  between  herself  and  her  aunt  was 
dosed  by  reserve,  or  dislike  in  this  case,  as  much  as, 
by  worldly  pleasures,  it  was  between  herself  and  her 
mother— then  thii  spiritual  isolation  threw  Gertrude 
upon  her  ovm  resources.  She  made  no  complaint,  even 
in  secret,  and  never  thought  of  confiding  anything  to 
Marian  derogatory  to  her  rebtives ;  but  she  read  more 
carefully  in  the  time  that  she  regularly  gave  to  her 
serious  exercises,  and  her  soul  grew  in  stature  duly. 

Marian  Hope  loved  her  warmly.  Not  that  she,  for  a 
moment,  suffered  the  tender  ties  that  long  companion- 
ship had  knit  between  herself  and  Mysie  and  Norry  to 
be  loosened.  She  never  loved  this  brother  and  sister  of 
her  heart  more  than  when  the  former  was  lost  and  the 
latter  separated  from  her.  Mysie's  spirit,  energy, 
affection,  and  friendlessness  bound  Marian  to  her.  She 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  Mysie*s  education  would 
be  over,  and  she  would  rejoin  them,  able  to  take  her 
part  in  Marian's  ultimate  project  of  establishing  a 
school,  and  providing  amply  and  happily  for  her 
afflicted  father^s  age. 

As  an  elder  sister,  Marian  had  pondered  both  the 
present  and  the  future.  She  had  made  every  Inquiry 
about  Mrs.  Maynard's  establishment,  where  Mysie  was 
placed,  accompanied  her  on  a  Saturday  down  to  Elms- 
croft,  and  remained,  by  Mrs.  Maynard's  invitation,  over 
the  Sunday.  She  had  been  introduced  to  that  lady^s 
brother— Mr.  Nugent  Vaughan,  the  curate  of  Wicke 
Church,  who  was  at  Elmscroft,  preaching  a  charity 
sermon  on  that  particular  Sunday.    Marian  returned 


by  the  earliest  train  on  the  Monday  morning  to  her 
own  pupil.  And  j ust  as  a  loving  sister  may  have  a  female 
friend  enshrined  in  her  heart,  without  any  abatement  of 
sisterly  afl^tion  for  her  own  Cunily,  so  Marian 
cheridied  Gertrude. 

Mr,  Hope's  few  interviews  with  Burke  had  aH  occurred 
in  the  absence  of  Marian.  Indeed,  Old  Leatheiy  seemed 
to  wish  to  occupy  the  background. 

Marian  firom  her  fiither's  aooount  was  impressed  that 
this  stranger  agent,  who  had  the  affSurs  of  the  twins  con- 
fided to  him,  was  sure  to  use  every  means  to  find  the 
missing  youth.  Yet  there  were  times,  particularly  in 
indement  and  bobterous  weather,  when  neither  Atther 
nor  daughter  could  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  wanderer, 
when  they  fanded  that  the  moaning  blast  carried  his 
cries,  and  the  keen  east  winds  of  that  cold  spring  were 
pierdng  his  shivering  frame.  Often  did  Marian  at 
night  rise  to  look  out  of  her  window,  in  the  vague  hope 
that  she  might  see  him  pacing  about,  ashamed,  yet  wish- 
ing to  return;  whUe  for  weeks  after  his  flight  every 
sudden  knock  at  the  door,  or  quick  step  in  the  lane, 
would  send  a  tremor  through  B£r.  Hope  and  cause  the 
moisture  to  start  on  his  wasted  brow. 

Thttr  knowledge  of  his  health,  intelligence,  and 
activity,  would  in  the  daytime  niake  these  fears  vanish, 
and  something  of  anger  would  take  their  place.  Such 
cold  and  hot  fits  belong  to  the  fever  of  affection ;  they 
experienced  any  and  every  mood  except  indifferenoe. 

Marian  becamie  so  conscious  that  her  father  would 
not  recover  while  he  remained  at  the  old  house,  that 
she  heard  with  increased  satisfaction  and  gratitude  of 
Gertrude's  proposal  that  a  cottage — "  a  nest "  she  called 
it— in  the  grounds  at  Austwicke  Chaoe  should  be  appro- 
priated to  her  and  her  &ther,  and  that  the  affectionate 
littie  pleader  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  The  family 
were  to  go  down  to  the  Hall  at  Easter.  It  seemed  the 
opening  of  a  new  avenue  in  their  pent-up  life  when  this 
prospect  came  to  father  and  daughter ;  and  yet,  on  the 
night  after  the  final  decision,  Marian  and  Mr.  Hope 
being  seated  together,  when  the  former  rose  to  take 
leave  of  him  for  the  night,  she  could  not  restrain  her 
tears,  and  sobbed  out— 

"Our  poor,  dear  Norman,  father.  Oh,  that  he 
knew ! " 

''Ah,  child,  he  hks  left  us,  just  as  we  all  have  found 
friends,  and  could  really  benefit  him." 

In  a  week  from  that  evening  Mr.  Hope  and  Marian 
were  installed  in  the  cottage,  and  began  the  quiet  life 
that  was  to  last  unbroken  for  three  years. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

eSBT&UDS'S     XLAEM. 
»•  'TiB  conacience  doth  moke  cowwda  of  u  aU.** 

T£AKQITILLT  as  the  lives  of  Mr.  Hope  and  Marian  were 
destined  to  pass  in  the  little  cottage  at  the  bend  of  the 
river,  which  was  so  embowered  in  shrubs  that  it  could 
not  be  seen  until  its  gate  was  reached,  and  to  which 
Gertrude  had  given  the  name  of  "Ferny  Gap;"  and 
satis&ctorily  as  Mysie  was  placed,  articled  for  three  years, 
Marian  visiting  her  at  Christmas,  and  Mr.  Hope  taking 
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both  the  girls  at  Midsummer  hoUdays  to  some  seaside 
abode  in  the  ooanty^— for,  rather  provokingly,  Burke  had 
tried  to  interdict  holidays  altogether,  and  when  overruled 
in  this,  he  stipulated  decisivelj  that  Mysie  should  not 
return  to  Mr.  Hope's. 

This  arbitrary  interdict  might  have  been  disputed, 
but  that  the  cottage  was  so  literally  a  tiny  shell  of 
a  plaoe,  with  merely  four  little  rooms  on  one  floor,  and 
a  sleeping-place  for  the  servant  girl  in  the  roof.  Yery 
pretty,  indeed,  it  was  in  situation;  the  little  parbur 
overlooking  a  long  reach  of  the  winding  river,  and  with 
an  aspect  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  setting  sun, 
but  shut  away  from  all  land  views  of  Hall  or  Ghaoe  by 
trees  and  surrounding  shrubs.  It  suited  Mr.  Hope's 
feelings  thus  to  have  his  prospect  limited  to  river  and 
sky.  He  was  rapidly  lapsing  into  the  late  autumn  of 
life,  and  the  sunsets  were  eloquent  to  him,  telling  of  a 
calm  evening,  and  of  the  brightness  of  the  riang  day 
in  the  land  afar  ofL  Marian's  taste  soon  made  the 
little  nest  cosy,  but  both  fftther  and  daughter  had  a 
delicacy  sensitively  restraining  them  from  anything  that 
might  appear  intrusive ;  and  as  Miss  Austwicke,  in  the 
most  pointed  way,  had  said  to  Marian,  soon  after  their 
coming  to  the  cottage, "  Of  course.  Miss  Hope,  you  fully 
understand  that  if  your  family  included  more  than  two 
persons^  my  brother  would  not  have  offered  you  that 
-mere  nutshell,"  Marian  had  no  alternative,  but^  with 
thanks,  to  say, "  She  perfectly  understood  thai,  and  the 
nutshell  was  just  what  her  &ther  liked.'* 

Henceforth  Marian  could  not  overcome  the  restraint 
tiiat  Miss  Austwicke's  reserve  imposed.  1%  so  chilled 
her  that  she  never  originated  any  topic  in  oonversa- 
tion  when  Gertrude's  aunt  was  present ;  and  time  in- 
creased the  sense  of  coldness  and  distance.  Not  that  Miss 
Austwicke  was  otherwise  than  kind;  she  was,  indeed, 
elaborately  so,  but  that  very  elaboration  induced  con- 
straint in  the  obliged  party,  so  that  the  great  cement 
of  hiteroourse— geniality— was  wanting. 

I^ese  three  years  did  not  pass  wholly  without  inci- 
dent to  Glertrude. 

Among  the  women-servants  was  one,  called  Buth, 
that  Gubbins  had  hired  when  the  family  were  in 
London  at  the  time  of  De  Laay  Austwicke's  death,  and 
to  whom  old  Mrs.  Comfit,  from  the  petulance  of  age, 
jealous  of  any  one  usurping  her  authority,  had  taken  a 
great  dislike.  No  sooner  had  the  family  returned,  than 
the  aged  housekeeper  asserted  her  power  by  giving  Buth 
notice  to  quit.  This  caused  a  quarrel  among  the  highly 
sensitive  gentry  of  the  second  table.  Mr.  Austwicke, 
wanting  to  make  changes  in  the  establishment,  availed 
himself  of  this  rupture  to  pension  off  Mrs.  Comfit. 
Knowing  Martin  to  be  an  experienced,  active  woman, 
long  trusted  by  the  family,  and  liked  by  his  wife,  he 
elevated  her  to  the  dignity  of  housekeeper ;  she  under- 
taking to  train  and  superintend  a  waiting-maid  for  Miss 
Honoria.  Now,  as  Martin  and  l^e  functionary  she 
superseded  had  k)ng  didiked  each  other,  of  course  Buth's 
having  fiuled  to  please  Mrs.  Comfit  was  rather  a  recom- 
mendation to  Mutin's  good  graces.  Among  high  and 
low,  community  of  dislike  is  sometimes  as  efficaeious  as 
feelings.  Consequently,  instead  of  being  dis- 
Buth  was  elevated  to  tiie  dignity  of  upper  house- 


maid. We  should  not  have  entered  into  these  domestic 
details,  but  our  readers  will  no  doubt  surmise  that  tliis 
Buth  was  no  other  than  the  servant  formerly  at  tL 
"  Boyal  Sturgeon,"  Southampton,  and  the  ally,  in  eoino 
strange  sense,  of  Burke. 

Nothing  could  be  quieter  or  more  orderly  thaa  U^ 
woman,  as  Martin  said—'*  Certainly  there  was  quitj 
enough  of  her,  near  upon  two  yards,  which  was  ex;  ^n- 
sive  to  clothe,  but  that  was  her  look  out.  Hovv,  ver, 
every  one  knew  as  a  housemaid  must  have  bones,  an! 
the  longer  the  better.  Not  as  long  bones  was  bctior 
suppUed  with  elbow-grease  for  rubbing  furniture,  bat 
they'd  a  reach  as  was  undeniable." 

Gertrude  hearing  by  accident  this  speech  of  Martin's 
one  day  laughed  very  heartily,  and  aaid— "Martin,  ik:i 
you  like  overreaching  people  ?  " 

"Lauk,  miss;  'overreaching,'  why  I  never  heerei 
anything  like  you.  I  think,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  :l$ 
Buth  is  a  sort  of  mumdianoe ;  '  can't  say  bo  to  a  go^^' 
if  so  be  as  geese  was  a'  gating  in  the  Hall;  and  as  U) 
her  being  overreaching,  why—*' 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Martin's  words  were  spoken 
at  this  time  when  she  was  standing  in  the  lobby,  anl 
it  startled  Gertrude  to  see  that  Buth  was  passing  beliiui 
Martin,  and  that  she  must  have  heard  the  word  "over- 
reaching," for  she  stopped  suddenly  a  moment  as  if 
about  to  speak,  coloured  violently,  and  then  hurried  on. 

It  was  so  repugnant  to  (Gertrude  to  wound  the  kl- 
ings  of  the  humblest,  that  she  was  annoyed  at  tlie 
inddent)  and  from  that  time,  in  her  sweet  way,  mile 
amends  for  the  involuntary  pain  she  felt  sure  had  been 
caused,  by  taking  kindly  notice  of  Buth,  who,  wheiacr 
she  was  raally  happier  in  her  present  service,  or  felt  tlie 
inspiring  influence  of  gratitude,  oertainly  became  a  most 
attentive,  efficient,  and  valuable  servant. 

In  the  autunm,  Mr.  a^nd  Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke  weLt 
on  the  Continent,  and  Gertrude  fell  ill  of  a  rheumiti? 
attaok  that  was  not  thought  absolutely  dangerou5,  but 
was  so  very  painful  and  tedious  that  it  confined  the 
sufferer  to  her  room  nearly  four  months.  Marian  at- 
tended her  like  a  sister  in  the  daytime,  but  Gertrude, 
with  the  waywardness  of  illness,  would  have  no  one  bat 
Buth  to  sit  up  with  her  at  night. 

Miss  Austwicke  wished  to  have  a  professional  nurse 
sent  for ;  but  Gertrude's  entreaties  prevailed,  and  Ruili 
was  installed  as  the  night  attendant,  Martin  taking  ber 
full  share  of  sick-room  tending  during  the  day. 

Gertrude's  malady  had  continued  about  thirteen 
weeks,  and  worn  her  very  sadly,  when  she  was  pro- 
nounced by  her  medical  attendant  to  be  rapidly  recover 
ing.  That  day  she  had  been  dressed  in  ordinary  attiro, 
and  not  only  sat  up,  but,  with  the  help  of  Miss  Hopeani 
Martin,  had  walked  across  the  room.  There  was  a 
something  mere  than  the  look  of  tender  congratula- 
tion on  Marian's  face  at  the  recovery  of  her  frien'i, 
there  was  surprise  also— a  surprise  that  Martin  shared, 
and  gave  instant  expression  to. 

"  Well,  I  never !  only  to  look  at  Miss  True  1  Gracious 
goodness,  how  pleased  missus  will  be  1 " 

"  Of  course,  papa  and  mamma  will  be  glad  I'm  better; 
but  they  do  not  quite  know  how  ill  I've  been,  Martio." 

^  Oh,  but  they'll  be  struck  aU  of  a  heap — comical  lil^a 
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—jest  as  Miss  Hope  is,  only  she  won't  say  right  out, 
like  me.  I  do  wisk,  now,  as  you  could  just  ketch  hold 
of  something  while  I  goes  to  fetch  Miss  Honor." 

**  Whatever  do  you  mean,  Martin  ?  what  is  it  that  is 
altered  so  in  me  ?  '^ 

**  Why,  law,  miss,  you've  grow'd.  Tou  aint  a  giant, 
to  be  sure—a  good  wa^s  off  that  still ;  but  you  aint  a 
dwarf  no  more." 

"Have  I  grown?  have  I,  indeed?"  said  Gertrude, 
trembling  with  weakness. 

Marian  drew  a  chair  and  sat  her  in  it,  saying — 

"You're  my  own  dear  fairy  still;  but  I  think  the 
name  will  not  be  exactly  as  literally  appropriate  as  it 
has  been.** 

'*  Oh,  if  I  please  papa  that  way,  though  it's  no  merit  of 
mine,  I  shall  be  glad,  dear  Marian— very  glad." 

Martin  wheeled  a  cheval-glass  before  her  chair^  and 
they  both  helped  her  to  rise,  and  she  saw  the  change. 

"Well,  really,  I'm  not  a  pigmy,"  she  said.  "I  sup- 
pose if  I  do  not  reach  the  Austwicke  standard,  I  ^hall  be 
forgiven  if  I  am  not  much  below  the  general  height." 

At  this  instant  Miss  Austwicke  entered,  her  face 
wearing  the  hue  of  that  pallid  melancholy  which  had  now 
settled  upon  it ;  but  for  a  moment  surprise  lighted  up 
■her  gloomy  eyes  with  a  half  smile. 

"Why,  Gertrude,  chUd,  you  have  grown  at  laat! 
You're  *  little  True '  no  more." 

«  Not  the  least  of  the  little,  aunt,  but  yet  True  evtr.  I 
think  I  should  like  those  two  words  to  be  the  Austwicke 
motto." 

"What  made  her  aunt  turn  away  with  something  that 
seemed  a  shudder  from  her  niece,  who  was,  in  her  caress- 
ing way,  leaning  her  cheek  towards  Miss  Austwicke  for 
the  expected  kiss  ?  What  had  she  said  that  it  was  with- 
held ?  How  strange  Aunt  Honor  was  !  The  young 
girl's  eyee,  enlarged  by  her  illness,  looked  their  wonder ; 
and  Miss  Austwicke  read  the  look,  and,  constraining 
herself,  called  a  useful,  commonplace  j>hra8e  to  her  aid. 

"  Alter  all,  child, '  it's  the  mind  that^s  the  measure,' 
or,  what  is  it  ? — '  the  stature  of  the  man  or  woman.' " 

"  Have  not  I  said  so  any  time  these  seven  years  ? " 
replied  Gertrude,  wearily, "  and  you  never  agreed  witii 
me  before.  But,  there,  if  papa  is  pleased,  that's 
enough." 

Trifling  as  this  incident  may  appear,  Grertrude  had 
been  so  made  to  feel  Uie  disappointment  of  her  relatives, 
that  the  sudden  discovery  of  her  growth  during  her 
illness  rather  excited  her ;  and  when  she  went  to  rest 
it  prevented  her  sleeping.  But  she  knew  enough  of  the 
importance  of  sleep  to  her  recovery  not  to  neglect  to 
woo  it  by  extreme  quietude.  .  Her  chamber  was  dark- 
ened, and  the  attendant  Euth  remained  in  the  adjacent 
dre:ising-room,  firom  whence  only  the  feeblest  ray  of  the 
night-lamp  was  permitted  to  glimmer  into  the  bed- 
room. 

Gertrude  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  perfectly  still,  rather 
lulled  than  otherwise  by  the  accustomed  sound  of  the 
knitting-needles,  with  whose  exercise  Buth  often  be- 
guiled the  hours  of  watching.  At  last  the  little  familiar 
click  was  still,  and  Gertrade  was  glad  to  think  that 
■lumber  had  surprised  her  vigilant  attendant.  Some 
tiaie  passed,  when  there  was  a  faint  rustle,  and  a  little 


sound  like  the  creaking  of  a  board  in  the  floor  under 
the  weight  of  a  footstep. 

Without  opening  her  eyelids,  Gertrude  glanced 
through  their  long  fringes,  and  saw— by  the  dim  light 
that  came  in  from  the  dressing-room  door— to  her 
surprise,  that  Buth  was  creeping  noiselessly  towards 
the  bed.  It  was  surdy  neither  wrong  nor  unusual 
that  the  watcher  should  see  whether  her  charge  was 
sleeping;  but  something,  Gertrude  knew  not  what,  in 
her  manner  kept  the  young  girl  spell-bound. 

In  a  few  moments  Buth  was  at  her  bedside  leaning 
over  and  looking  at  her.  Wondering  what  it  meant, 
Gertrude  continued  to  lie  still,  when,  just  as  she  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  was  about  to  open  her  eyes,  and  say, 
"Pray  go  away,  you  disturb  me,  Buth,"  she  felt  some- 
thing  fall  on  her  cheek— it  was  a  tear.  Buth  was 
crying  silently  but  bitterly.  The  woman  moved  back 
a  step,  pressed  her  hands  tight  over  her  chest,  as  if  to 
still  the  beating  of  her  heart,  and  muttered— 

"  She's  better,  the  poor,  wee  thing.  I  feared  to  think 
she'd  die.  It  was  bad  enough,  that  one  death— bad 
enough,  but  this  young  gem's  saved.  Yes,  yes,  it's  all 
right— all  right." 

There  was  a  touch  as  if  a  hand  was  hovering  over  the 
invalid's  head,  and  had  accidently  touched  her  hair. 
Gertrude,  without  opening  her  eyes,  turned  away ;  and 
Buth,  in  a  startled  manner  at  the  movement,  crept  back 
to  the  dressing-room.  Then,  in  an  instant  after,  re- 
issued from  it,  and  walking  in  her  usual  manner,  came 
to  the  bedside,  smoothed  and  adjusted  the  dothes,  and 
Gertrude  spoke— 

"Buth." 

"Yes,  miss ;  it^s  only  me.  I  thought  you  might  be 
cold.    I  hope  I  have  na  disturbed  you  ?  " 

She  tucked  up  the  bed-clothes  and  went  away,  leaving 
Gertrude  to  revolve  her  previous  strange  words  and 
manner,  which  she  did  without  being  able  to  make  any- 
thing of  it,  until  she  fell  into  a  deep  health-giving  sleep. 

With  tiie  morning  came  the  recollection  of  the 
incident,  and  it  was  a  part  of  Gertrude's  frank  nature  to 
speak  openly  about  it. 

"Buth,"  she  said,"  I  could  almost  think  I  wad 
dreaming  last  night  about  you." 

"About  me,  miss?" 

"Yes;  how  you  came  to  my  bed,  crying— crying 
tears,  and  said, '  It  was  bad  enough,  that  one  death ;  but 
this  one's  saved.    Yes,  it's  all  right.' " 

Buth's  wide,  pale  face  changed  to  an  ashy  tint,  her 
Ml,  light  eyes  dilated  and  glared  at  Gertrude,  who, 
shocked  at  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  exclsumed — 

"  What's  the  matter,  Buth  ?  what  ever  makes  you 
look  like  that  ?  what  does  it  all  mean  ?    Speak ! " 

"  Nothing,  miss,"  she  said,  evidently  making  a  great 
efibrt  at  composure,  and  the  rigid  look  passed  away. 
"  Nothing ;  you  must,  as  you  say,  have  been  dreaming." 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  Buth.  You  must  know  it  was  reaL 
I  a^  again,  what  did  it  mean  ?" 

"  Mean— mean  ?  Oh,  miss,  forgive  me— do,  pray  | 
I'm— I'm  very  miserable,"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"You,  Buth,  miserable?"  said  the  compassionate 
Gertrude,  ever  ready  to  pardon  anything  that  merely 
affected  herself,  and,  perhaps,  all  tiie  more  impressed  by 
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the  woman  being  a  person  of  middle  age.  "  Why  miser- 
able ?  And  what  has  my  getting  better  had  to  do  with 
that?" 

**Hech,  but,  forgi*e  me  taking  the  liberty  to  say  so,  I 
just  thought  you  looked  like  some  one  I  remember — 
minded  me  of  some  one  I  loved  long  years  ago— a  wee 
—a  young  lady  that  died ;  and  I  never  can  think  of  her 
mthout  crjing.  And,  maybe,  I'm  a  bit  o*er  wearied  wi' 
sitting  up.  I  canna  think  how  I  came  to  disturb  you, 
miss,  wi'  my  clash-maclavers.  Pray  forgi'e  me  !  '*  She 
spoke  the  last  few  words  in  a  more  reassured  manner. 

**"Well,  well,  ifi  over.  But  do  not  yield  to  such 
vagaries,  £uth.     I  should  never  have  thought   you 


nervous,  or  that  you  called  yourself  miserable.  You 
half  frightened  me,  you  did,  indeed;  for  I  am  ha 
strong  yet." 

From  that  time,  as  Gertrude's  coaTaleBcence  jr- 
gressed — though  she  could  not  banish,  the  intadent  fr  ^m 
her  mind;  indeed,  she  often  woke  up  with  a  suiui: 
stai^le,  as  if  a  tear  fdll  on  her  cheek — she  was  oonTin  e. 
that  Buth  was  of  an  affectionate  naturei,  and  had  kn ja ^ 
sorrow;  and,  therefore,  she  distinguished  her  by  speiii 
kindness,  feeling  assured  that  for  sooie,  it  might  !)t 
fanciful,  reason,  Euth  regarded  her  with  a  devo.j^ 
it  was  not  in  Gertrude's  nature  to  uadervalae. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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•*  Tuey  dioed  off  a  twopenny  loaf  and  a  pennyworth  of  milk. "—p.  -28. 

A    CBUST    ON    CHRISTIVIAS    DAY. 

A    STORY    POUKDED     ON    FACT.       BY    TOM     HOOD. 


THE  morning  of  the  24th  of  December  looked 
upon  ..many  a  sad  sight,  and  lit  up  many 
a  forlorn  chamber,  as  it  widened  into  day  over 
tho    great   world    of  London.     But   it   saw  no 

VOL.  I. 


more  melancholy  sight  than  poor  Charlie  Wen- 
moth,  sitting  by  the  bed  of  his  sick  and  famish- 
ing parents ;  and  it  brought  returning  day  to 
no   more    bare   and    miserable    room    than    tho 
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wretched  attic  in  wliich  they  dwelt.  It  was  low, 
dark,  and  unhealthy ;  the  freezing  draughts  cut  to 
the  bone,  and  the  rain  dripped  through  the  rot- 
ting roof  in  so  many  places,  that  it  must  have  been 
difficult  to  select  a  dry  comer  for  the  bed — ^if  bed 
it  might  be  called,  for  it  was  but  a  heap  of  rags 
and  shavings  covered  by  a  tattered  quilt. 

The  Wenmoths  had  once  had  a  small  shop,  but 
the  husband  having,  in  an  evil  moment,  con- 
sented to  become  security  for  a  man  who  pretended 
to  be  his  friend,  but  who  disappeared  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  the  money,  their  little  business  was  seized, 
and  they  were  turned  penniless  into  the  world, 
when  Charlie  was  barely  eight  years  old. 

Poor  Wenmoth  himself  worked  very  hard  to 
retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes ;  but  once  down  the 
hill,  it  was  not  easy  to  rise  again.  He  toiled  un- 
ceasingly, whenever  he  could  obtain  employment ; 
but  he  had  not  heea.  accustomed  to  exposure  in  all 
weathers,  and  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever 
setting  in  one  day,  after  he  had  been  out  for  several 
hours  in  heavy  rain,  made  him  a  cripple  for  life. 
His  wife,  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  insufficient 
food,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  nursing  him,  and 
was  before  long  prostrated  completely. 

It  had  been  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  at  the  best  of  Idmes ;  but  now  that 
metaphorical  monster  had  made  his  way  into  the 
desolate  garret,  and  sat  by  the  miserable  pallet. 
They  might  have  fancied  they  heard  his  quick 
breath,  or  saw  the  gleam  of  his  cruel  eyes;  for 
they  were  no  longer  striving  to  keep  him  at  the 
door — his  fangs  were  at  their  throats. 

Poor  Charlie,  now  ten  years  old,  fought  the 
grim  beast  Hke  a  little  hero.  He  slaved  away 
from  early  dawn  till  late  into  the  night,  earning  a 
miserable  pittance  and  fatigue  so  excessive,  that 
it  made  his  sleep  on  the  hard  boards,  with  an 
armful  of  straw  for  a  pillow,  positively  delidous. 
But,  unfortunately,  while  he  was  toiling  thus  hard 
to  procure  food  for  his  father  and  mother,  he  was 
able  to  save  nothing  for  dothes ;  and  as  his  clothes 
grew  shabbier  and  more  ragged,  employment  fell 
o£P  in  the  same  ratio.  He  found  himself,  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  shoeless, 
tattered  Arabs  who  hang  about  the  markets  for 
scraps  of  garbage,  and  to  whom  nobody  thinks  of 
giving  decent  employment.  His  mother  stitched 
and  patched  to  the  best  of  her  ability ;  but  it  was 
useless  to  try  and  conceal  th^  feust  that,  shred  by 
shred,  his  respectability  was  dropping  away. 

Unconsciously,  in  his  very  efforts  to  keep  his 
head  above  the  very  low- water  level  of  the  street 
Arabs,  Charlie  picked  up  one  or  two  habits  that 
made  his  resemblance  to  them  more  near.  I  need 
only  instance  one.  Every  one  must  have  remarked 
the  odd,  bird-like  way  in  which  the  gamin  shuffles 
along,  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  with  one 
eye  oonstantly  on  the  gutter,  to  mark  any  scrap  of 


offal  that  can  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  oon> 
verted  into  food ;  the  other  eye  is  usually  kept  on 
the  world  at  large,  and  the  policeman  in  partLcolar, 
between  whom  and  the  gamin  there  is  a  natural 
warfare.  Now  Charlie,  keeping  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  repairs,  acquired  a  slouching  way  of 
walking  about—not  unmindful  of  passers-by  who 
might  give  him  a  job,  but  also  intent  on  picking  up 
scraps  of  cloth,  or  leather,  or  other  odds  and  en' 5 
that  might  be  turned  to  aocount.  He  had  over 
and  over  again  contrived  to  mend  his  shoes  with  a 
few  bradS)  picked  from  among  the  sweepings  of  a 
cobbler's  stall,  and  stray  pieces  of  leather  or  card. 

From  carrying  out  parcels  for  tradesmen,  and 
running  on  errands  for  gentlefolks,  Charlie  founl 
himself  fast  sinking  to  the  holding  of  horses  and 
the  opening  of  cab-doors ;  he  found  himself  even 
contemplating  the  notion  of  sweeping  a  crossing. 
Little  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  unwliole- 
some  court  in  which  he  lived,  there  was  a  lad  who 
swept  a  crossing  in  a  j&equented  ihorouglifare. 
He  had  seen  that  lad  with  a  handful  of  halfpence 
sometimes — ^had  even  seen  him  with  sixpences  and 
shillings — in  fact,  knew  that  he  was  so  &r  a 
capitalist  that  he  could  employ  a  boy  to  sweep  the 
crossing  for  him  sometimes  while  he  went  to  enjoy 
his  breakfast — a  pennyworth  of  pease-pudding. 

As  poor  Charlie  rose  from  his  hard  bed,  on  tho 
24th  of  December,  and  began  to  think  what  lie  could 
do  to  earn  a  little  money,  the  crossing-sweeper's 
good  fortune  occurred  to  him,  and,  at  the  though* 
of  the  pease-pudding,  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
It  was  not  because  Charlie  was  greedy,  but  because 
he  called  to  mind  that  that  day  twelvemonth — 
poor  though  they  were  then — he  had  been  able  to 
make  enough  to  buy  a  slice  of  plum-pudding  and  a 
plate  of  meat  at  an  eating-house  for  their  Chnstmas 
dinner.  He  remembered  that  his  father  and  mother 
had  always  struggled  to  keep  Christmas  in  a  humble 
way,  and  it  grieved  him  to  think  that  they  might 
perhaps  have  nothing  but  bread  and  water  this 
year,  for  that  had  been  their  fare  for  many  a 
month. 

He  set  out,  however,  with  a  brave  heart  and  a 
bold  face.  It  was  a  pleasant  enough  morning  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  considering  that  it  was  a  wet 
Christmas  instead  of  a  snowy  one.  There  was  a 
dear  blue  sky  with  little  appearance  of  rain,  though 
it  was  very  dirty  undeiibot,  for  there  had  been  some 
very  heavy  showers  in  the  night. 

Charlie  started  forth  early  because  he  meant  to 
get  the  sweeping  of  the  crossing  I  have  mentioned, 
as  a  beginning.  He  was  there  some  time  before 
the  regular  proprietor  arrived. 

**  Well,  young  'un,  what  are  you  arter  here? — 
this  here's  my  pitch,  so  hook  it." 

**  I  know  it,"  said  Charlie,  "  but  I  've  seen  you 
pay  chaps  to  sweep  it,   and  as  I  was  passing,  I 
thought  I'd  caU  and  see  if  you  mn^  it  done." 
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The  other  boy  had  had  his  wits  ppetematurally 
sharpened  by  having  to  fight  for  a  living  early,  so 
he  saw  through  Charlie's  affected  indifiference,  and 
pretended  to  be  very  industrious  on  that  particular 
morning.  "  He  was  going  to  sweep  it  himself,"  he 
said ;  but  Charlie  was  so  earnest  that,  at  last,  he 
consented  to  pay  him  a  penny  for  doing  it. 

•*  And,  look  here,  young  'un, — mind  you  clean  it 
up  fine,  'cos  the  rain  havin'  washed  the  pavin', 
parties  is  awfal  partickler  about  crossin's." 

Charlie  worked  away  with  a  will,  though  it  was 
terribly  dirty  work,  for  the  sweeper's  broom  was 
an  artistically  bad  one,  and  scattered  the  mud  over 
its  wielder.  And  what  was  worse,  Charlie  felt  the 
slush  and  water  oozing  in  coldly  through  the  sole  of 
his  left  boot,  which  was  only  pasteboard.  When 
he  had  done,  he  took  his  penny,  and  was  about  to 
set  out  on  his  road,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
the  sweeper  if  he  was  inclined  to  let  his  crossing, 
and  if  so,  at  what  rent. 

"Oh,  you're  a  nice  'un, — ^you can't  afford  to  take 
it,  so  juist  you  starts  and  p'raps  I  'U  give  you  the 
sweepin'  again  to-morrow,  if  you're  good." 

But  as  Charlie  was  walking  off  rather  despond- 
ingly,  the  lad,  after  a  glance  at  the  sky,  said, 
**  Here,  you  aint  a  bad  sort,  so,  if  you're  this  way 
in  the  artemoon,  I'll  p'raps  let  you  have  a  hour 
reasonable." 

Away  went  Charlie,  somewhat  inspirited  by  this 
news,  and  worked  very  cheerfaUy.  !Be  opened  I 
don't  know  how  many  cab-doors,  but  did  not  find 
it  a  very  remunerative  occupation,  for  he  only  got 
about  twopence  by  that  all  day.  He  got  a  three- 
penny-bit for  holding  a  horse,  and  a  penny  for  fetch- 
ing a  cab.  He  also  earned  a  penny  by  carrying  a 
parcel  for  a  lady,  from  a  shop  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  where  she  was  going  to  take  the  omnibus. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock,  so  he  took  his 
eightpence  homeward.  On  his  way  he  bought  a 
slab  of  pease-pudding  for  twopence,  and,  wrapping 
it  up  in  a  leaf,  carried  it  home  for  his  parents. 
As  he  went  over  the  crossing,  the  sweeper  stopped 
him. 

"  Where  are  you  a-takin'  of  that,  young  greedy, 
■without  a-offerin'  a  gent  a  piece  ?  " 

Charlie  explained  that  it  was  for  his  faHier  and 
mother  for  dinner. 

**  Oh,  cut  that  I  You'd  better  give  it  me.  Ah, 
how  about  wantin'  of  the  crossin'  for  a  bit  P  What 
have  yer  got  to  give  ?"— Charlie  told  him.  "  Well 
lookee  here :  mine's  fourpence  a  hour,  as  a  par- 
tickler  favour,  mind,  and  not  a  happorth  lees,  and 
it  would  be  robbery  to  let  yer  have  it  for  less  nor 
two,  because  you  don't  turn  in  your  profits  under  a 
couple.  But,  you  see,  you  aint  got  the  money, 
unless,  as  a  great  kindness,  I  takes  that  pudden  in 
for  tuppdiH^e,  which  is  more'n  it's  worth,  considerin' 
you've  been  carryin'  of  it,  and,  no  doubt,  pickin'." 
These  seemed  hard  terms  to  poor  Charlie,  Ibr,  of 


course,  he  had  counted  on  his  hiring  of  the  crossing 
for  a  little  extra  profit.  He  knew  that  between  four 
and  five  there  were  crowds  of  people  passing  over  it 
on  their  return  from,  the  City,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  earn  enough  to  get  a  decent  bit  of  Christmas 
dinner ;  so  he  consented  to  take  the  crossing  from 
three  to  five  for  lus  sixpence  and  the  pudding. 

At  three  the  regular  sweeper  handed  him  the 
broom,  and  retired  to  enjoy  his  pease-pudding.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  several  people  crossed, 
but  none  of  them  gave  Charlie  a  copper ;  perhaps 
because,  being  new  at  the  work,  he  did  no  more 
than  stand,  broom  in  hand,  and  touch  his  cap.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  got  threepence  quite  un- 
expectedly. His  crossing  was  swept  over  a  street 
coming  into  the  busy  thoroughfare,  but  he  hap- 
pened to  see  a  lady,  and  a  pretty  little  girl  with 
long  fiaxen  hair,  waiting  to  cross  the  main  road, 
so  he  gallantly  escorted  them  over,  from  sheer  polite- 
ness, and  without  any  expectation  of  pay.  Iiideed, 
he  was  half  way  back  again,  when  the  lady  recalled 
him,  and  gave  him  a  threepenny-bit.  Charlie  had 
been  too  intent  upon  the  little  lady's  face  to  think 
of  anything  else ;  she  looked  so  like  the  pictures 
he  had  seen  in  the  shop-windows  of  angels — such 
angels  as  had  appeared  to  the  shepherds  in  the 
fields,  ever  so  many  years  ago. 

As  Charlie  returned  to  his  post,  he  saw  upon  the 
pavement,  which  had  dried  since  the  morning, 
several  large  spots  of  rain.  Easter  they  came ;  and 
faster, till  the  white  stones  grew  dark, and  the  gutters 
hissed  and  gurgled,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with 
cabs.  People  did  not  loiter  over  the  crossing  now ; 
there  was  too  much  traffic  in  the  streets  for  that, 
and  Hansoms  and  four-wheeled  cabs  were  driving 
about  fast.  Steadily  the  rain  poured  down  without 
ceasing.  Charlie  was  wet  to  the  skin,  but  he  stuck 
to  his  post ;  he  could  not  quit  it,  in  fact,  for  he 
had  no  means  of  leaving  the  broom  in  safety,  and 
never  dreamt  of  losing  that.  At  five  o'dotk  the 
regular  sweeper  came. 

"  Hullo,  green 'un  I  Oh,  my  I  weren't  you  a  stupid 
to  take  the  pitch,  with  the  rain  just  comiu'  on." 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  coming  on,"  said  Charlie : 
"did  you?" 

"  In  course,  or  you  wouldn't  have  got  a  pitch,  as 
is  a  clear  shilling  a  hour  at  the  wust  of  times,  for 
sixpence  and  a  bit  of  pudden.  Here,  give  us  the 
broom,  and  cut.  You're  a  precious  green  'un,  you 
are.  Mind  you  aint  took  in  again  between  here 
and  home." 

Charlie  went  away  very  crestfallen,  but  not 
beaten  yet.  He  tried  to  get  something  for  haiUng 
cabs,  but  the  big  boys  hustled  him,  and  drove  bim 
away  ;  he  hung  about  the  streets  till  late  at  night, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  odd  job  to  do,  but  all 
in  vain.  At  last  a  policeman,  who  had  seen  him 
loitering  in  the  same  place  for  some  time,  grew 
suspicious*  ^  ^  I 
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"You're  up  to  no  good,  young  chap.  Moye  on, 
or  ril  lock  you  up,"  said  999  A. 

That  was  enough  for  Charlie.  The  idea  of  being 
taken  to  the  station-house  on  Christmas  Eye,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  too  terrible.  He  ran 
home  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  When  he 
reached  the  crossing,  he  found  the  sweeper  gone  ; 
and  as  he  picked  his  way  oyer,  put  his  foot  into  a 
puddle.  The  rush  of  water  reminded  him  that,  after 
his  day*s  work,  his  shees  would  need  repairing; 
so  he  looked  about  him  for  any  scraps  that  might 
help.  He  hadn't  gone  far  before  he  found  a  wisp 
of  paper;  it  would  do  to  stuff  into  the  hole,  if 
he  could  find  nothing  better,  so  he  picked  it  up. 
Nothing  better  turned  up,  and  he  took  it  home. 
Imagine  his  surprise  when,  on  reaching  the  garret, 
and  unfolding  it,  he  found  it  consisted  of  three  bank 
notes — ^two  for  fiye  pounds  and  one  for  twenty. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if ,  wealth  had  come  to  him 
suddenly;  but  a  moment's  reflection  told  him  he 
was  none  the  richer  for  it :  it  was  not  hia  money. 
And  yet  it  seemed  so  hard  to  be  starying  in  that 
chilly  garret  with  all  that  money.  It  was  a  terrible 
struggle.  He  told  hia  parents  what  he  had  found, 
and  asked  them  if  they  thought  it  would  be  any 
harm  to  use  a  little  of  it  for  their  present  needs : 
it  would,  after  all,  only  be  anticipating  the  reward 
that  was  sure  to  be  offered.  But  the  Wenmoths 
were  honest  people,  and  had  brought  their  child  up 
to  be  honest,  truthful,  and  industrious,  and  he 
knew  what  their  answer  would  be,  almost  before  he 
had  asked  them. 

His  fiither  told  him  to  go  to  the  police-station 
and  report  what  he  had  found.  So  Charlie  sallied 
out  once  more  into  the  rain,  went  to  the  station, 
and  told  the  inspector  on  duty. 

He  had  not  left  the  station  long  before  a  gentle- 
man came  in  to  report  his  loss  of  thirty  pounds  in 
notes,  two  fiyes  and  a  twenty.  He  was  a  wealthy 
banker,' who  liyed  not  yery  fax  from  Charlie's  court : 
for,  as  you  know,  the  most  wretched  rookeries  often 
exist  close  to  fashionable  streets.  The  inspector 
told  Mr.  Milleworth  that  his  notes  were  found,  and 
gaye  him  Charlie's  address.  The  banker  was  going 
to  spend  Christmas  Eye  at  his  brother's,  and  as  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  money  was  found,  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  go  and  fetch  it. 

*'  I'll  go  the  day  after  to-morrow — that'll  be  time 
enough ;  and  I'll  giye  the  poor  lad  something  for 
his  honesty." 

II. 
Christmas  Day  was  no  day  of  feasting  for  the 
Wenmoths.  With  the  thirty  pounds  in  their 
possession,  they  dined  off  a  twopenny  loaf  and  a 
pennyworth  of  milk  :  but  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  their  consciences  were  clear,  and 
they  thanked  God  for  his  mercy,  and  ate  their  crust 
contentedly. 
Ah,  what  a  merry  time  we  consider  Christmas ! 


And  how  little  we  think  that  to  many  poor  people  it 
is  but  a  day  of  hunger  and  cold — an  enforced  holi- 
day when  they  may  not  work  to  earn  a  crust,  and 
are  ashamed  to  seek  Ood's  house,  because  they 
are  ragged  and  dirty  I 

What  a  dreary,  long  day  it  seemed  to  Charlie, 
crouched  by  the  low,  dim  window,  watching  the 
slanting  rain,  and  listening  to  the  endless  patter  on 
the  roof.  At  last,  when  the  night  doeed  in,  and 
Charlie  crept  to  his  straw  pillow,  the  poor  mother 
repeated  the  Christmas  anthem  that  she  had  listened 
to  so  gladly  in  the  old  times  in  the  parish  church ; 
and  she  and  her  husband  went  to  sleep  prayer- 
fully and  gratefdlly,  for  their  boy  had  been,  tried, 
and  had  come  unharmed  from  Uie  ordeaL  They 
thanked  God  silently,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that 
they  had  brought  up,  their  child  in  the  way  that  he 
should  go,  and  that  he  had  not  departed  from.  it. 

m. 

The  morning  after  Christmas  Day,  as  Ohariie 
was  trying  to  patch  up  his  shoes,  in  order  to  go 
out  and  striye  and  earn  something  to  bay  food, 
there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  gentleman 
entered,  on  Charlie's  saying,  **  Come  in." 

It  was  Mr.  Milleworth,  the  banker,  vrho  had 
called  on  his  way  to  business.  When  he  saw  the 
wretchedness  of  the  room,  he  started.  BEe  half 
fancied  he  was  mistaken,  but  a  few  words  frt>in 
(tta^lie  reassured  him.  But  he  could  scarcely 
beheye  his  eyes,  when  the  boy  handed  liim  the 
notes.  He  questioned  the  lad,  and  sooil  grev 
deeply  interested  in  his  story. 

'*  A  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  milk  for  a  Ohziat- 
mas  dinner  I "  said  he,  when,  on  his  asking  what 
they  had  had  to  eat  yesterday,  Charlie  told  l^im  the 
humble  tare  they  had  been  able  to  purchase.  ^'  A 
crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  milk  I  Why  didn't  I 
come  here  on  Christmas  Eye  ?  It  would  not  hays 
taken  me  fiye  minutes ;  and  yet  I  put  it  off  tUl  now. 
Here,  my  boy,  here's  a  soyereign;  that's  not  a 
reward  for  returning  the  notes,"  he  added,  seeing 
Charlie  hesitate,  and  look  towards  his  mother ;  ''  h 
is  some  money  I  owe  your  parents.  Go  and  get 
plenty  of  good  things — the  best  of  eyer3rthing. 
Neyer  mind  the  expense.  I  owe  them  a  good  deal 
more  than  that." 

Why  continue  the  story  P  The  banker  was  so 
touched  by  their  struggles  and  their  honesty,  that 
he  reinstated  the  Wenmoths  in  business,  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Wenmoth's  health  was  sufficiently  restored 
by  generous  diet  and  the  best  attendance.  Poor 
Wenmoth  neyer  quite  recoyered  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  but  he  was  able  to  hobble  about  the  shop 
and  look  after  the  books. 

As  for  Charlie,  Mr.  MiLleworth  took  him  into  the 
bank,  where  he  rose  from  errand-boy  to  cltt>k,  from 
clerk  to  confidential  clerk,  and  from  that  to  cashier. 
Now,  I  understand,  he  is  about  to  be  made  a  part- 
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ner.  I  also  Hear  fhat  He  is  likely  to  marry  Miss 
MillewortH,  for  Her  father,  wHo  Himself  rose  from 
a  very  Humble  position,  is  not  opposed  to  tHe 
matcH.  I  may  add  that  Miss  Milleworth  is  very 
loToly,  with  long  flaxen  Hair,  and  that  she  reminds 
Charlie — ^I  beg  His  pardon,  Mr.  Charles  Wenmoth 
— of  the  pictures  He  Has  seen  in  shop-windows  of 
angels — bucH  angels  as  Had  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds in  the  fields,  erer  so  many  years  ago. 

Now  this  story  is  founded  on  fact. 

**  What  fact  P"-— the  fact  iHat  while  we  are  maidng 


merry  and  feasting  on  Christmas  Day,  there  are 
thousands  of  our  poor  brothers  and  sisters  starving 
in  cold  garrets  all  over  London. 

We  cannot  relieve  all  the  distress  in  this 
great  world,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
bright  and  holy  imitation  of  the  Divine  Mercy  if  we 
made  it  a  rule,  each  one  of  us,  to  make  this  season 
a  season  of  comfort  to  some  one  among  the  many 
sufferers  ?  If  we  did  this,  I  think  there  would  be 
more  than  ordinary  truth  in  our  talk  about  "a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year." 


CHRISTMAS. 


HE  annual  return  of  Ghristmas 
Day  must  be  regarded  by  all  por- 
tions of  the  community  as  some- 
thing more  than  merely  the  mark 
a  certain  portion  of  time  having 
elapsed  sinoe  last  we  twined  the  Holly 
or  Held  High  festival  beneath  the 
mistletoe.  Every  Christmas  season  brings 
some  thoughts  and  feelings  peculiar  to 
itself,  in  addition  to  the  grand  sublime  truths  of 
religion,  whidh  particularly  daim  our  attention  at 
this  Holy  season.  If  Chrktxnas  falls  in  the  very 
depth  of  natural  winter,  it  is  assuredly  the  very 
Midsummer  of  Christian  kindness  and  loxe. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  season  in  the  whole  ^ear 
when  men  act  so  much  from  impulse,  and  so  little 
from  calculating  views  of  expediency,  as  at  Christ- 
mas. Man*s  head  rules  Him  for  the  whole  rest  of 
the  year,  but  at  Christmas  He  allows  His  Heart  to 
reign  for  awhile  supreme.  It  is,  indeed,  the  time 
of  high  tide  with  the  kindly  affections  of  men,  for 
now  the  big  waves  of  chari^  roll  up  Higher  on  the 
beach,  and  cover  more  imits  of  humanity  than  is  at 
other  times  their  wont.  Surely  such  a  season — 
a  time  of  such  practical  Christianity  and  of  such 
earnest  love — ^must  Have  some  very  great  lessons 
to  teach  us.  Let  us  endeavour  to  note  down  a  few 
of  these,  and  so  learn  in  what  spirit  it  becomes  us 
to  keep  our  Christmas  Day. 

I.  Any  benefit  which  we  can  confer  on  others 
should  remind  us  of  how  great  a  benefit  we  have 
been  partakers  ourselves.  There  are  too  many 
people  who  £uicy  that  the  bestowal  of  gifts  of  more 
or  less  value  upon  dear  friends  and  relatives, 
entitles  them  to  contemplate  with  proper  satLsfac- 
tion  the  becoming  manner  in' which  they  Have 
oelebrated  the  return  of  this  season.  Yet  if  we 
analyse  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  an  intense 
selfishness  Has  been  the  chief  motive  of  their  con- 
duct. We  pass  by,  as  mere  travesties  of  Christmas 
gifts  agd  kindnesses,  those  presents  which  are 
made  in  quarters  from  which  presents  in  return 
are  sure  to  come.  Though,  indeed,  How  often  have 
-we  heard  it  said,  ^'I  shan't  make  So-and-so  a 


present  this  Christmas,  for  hi  Has  never  given  me 
one."  What  a  wondix>us  contrast  is  that  to  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  gave  us  all,  and  to  whom  we 
Have  given  nothing  in  return  I  But  often,  in 
£Eimilies,  presents  are  made  by  parents  and  others 
who  cannot,  and  do  not,  expect  any  return.  Still, 
even  in  such  cases,  we  shall,  upon  closer  examination, 
often  find  that  the  selfish  feeling  Has  been  upper- 
most in  the  whole  affair.  The  joyful  smile  of  a 
loving  child,  or  the  rapturous  kiss  of  some  darling 
little  one,  are  sweeter  and  more  valuable  returns  to 
the  parents  than  any  interchange  of  gifts.  Far  be 
it  from  us,  by  any  means,  to  check  the  out- 
pourings of  sudi  domestic  love  at  this  Holy  season ; 
but  if  this  be  the  whole  of  the  Christmas  giving. 
How  fax  does  it  fiall  short  of  the  great  example 
which  is  given  by  the  feu^t  this  day  celebrates ! 
To  give  to  those  we  love  personally,  is  simply  an 
act  of  natural  affection,  and  not  a  deed  of  Chris- 
tian love.  It  was  not  thus  that  God  on  this  day 
gave  to  us  His  Son.  To  those  who  hated  him,  and 
were  rebels  and  aliens  from  his  truth,  he  gave  his 
Son— his  only  Son — the  Son  whom  above  aQ  things 
He  loved :  and  the  only  motive  that  influenced  that 
Divine  action  was  the  desire  to  accomplish  good. 
Let  us  then  gather  up  these  lessons  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  we  should  not  show  kindness  to 
those  alone,  in  pleasing  whom  we  feel  a  certain 
personal  gratification ;  and  that  the  chief  object  to 
be  kept  before  us,  in  the  intelligent  as  well  as 
bountiful  bestowal  of  charity,  is  to  do  some  good 
to  our  fellows. 

n.  Christians  should  remind  us  that  Christianity 
does  not  consist  of  a  certain  set  of  mere  theological 
dogmas,  but  Has  for  its  essential  characteristic  and 
central  point  a  real,  living  Christ  We  do  not 
commemorate  at  this  period  of  the  year  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  philosophical  school,  or  the  triumph 
of  son^e  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  or  the  discovery  of 
some  new  system  of  morals.  We  commemorate 
the  fact  of  Christ's  birth.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  viewed  Historically ;  and  the  earnest, 
complete  realisation  of  the  birth  and  life  of  Jesus 
as  a  man,  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  to  which 
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the  Cluisfian's  fai£h  can  cnlminate.  It  is  not  failli 
in  certain  opinions  or  doctrines  that  can  ever  save 
a  man ;  but  it  is  faith  in  a  personal  Christ,  and 
loTe  for  a  personal  Jesus,  that  raises  the  believer 
above  the  things  of  time,  and  makes  him  the  in- 
heritor of  a  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  This 
truth  comes  home  to  us  with  greater  and  more 
convincing  power  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  than  perhaps  at  the  later  periods  of  his  life, 
when,  amid  the  tragic  woes  of  Calvary,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  pale  lips  beneath  the  awful  shadow  of 
the  thorny  crown,  as  the  sun  holds  back  his  light 
from  so  terrible  a  spectacle.  After  Jesus  attained 
his  manhood  in  the  flesh,  his  character  became  so 
Godlike  that  we  seem  scarce  able  to  remember  that 
he  was  ''in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin;'*  and  so  we  travel  back  at  this  time  to  tiie 
cradle  at  Bethlehem,  so  that  there  we  may  be  able 
to  realise  the  actual  humanity  of  Immaituel,  while 
it  is  held  within  our  reach  by  the  necessary 
trammels  of  infancy. 

m.  As  Christmas  leads  us  to  look  back  in  the 
life  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  thus  recalling  to  us 
how  he  lived,  so  ought  it  to  suggest  to  ourselves 
some  solemn  thoughts  concerning  our  past  life. 
How  have  our  good  resolves  that  we  made  last 
Christmas  been  carried  out?  Since  last  we  com- 
memorated his  birth,  have  we  increased  in  wisdom 
and  favour  with  God  and  man  ?  The  past  twelve- 
month must  have  been  to  us  either  a  great  blessing 
or  a  great  curse.  As  the  sun's  course  is  ever 
tending  towards  the  dawn  or  the  darkness,  so  with 
the  life  of  man.  Wo  cannot  stand  stilL  Every 
twelvemonth  we  have  either  grown  somewhat 
better  or  somewhat  worse.  Have  we  become  more 
charitable  .to  our  fellows;  more  kindly  in  dispo- 
sition ;  more  earnest  in  Christian  love ;  more  intense 
in  our  zeal  for  all  that  is  real,  and  good,  and  true  ? 
or  have  we  been,  since  last  Christmastide,  con- 


tinually exercising  ourselves  in  such  puisoitB  and 
thoughts  alone  as  tend  to  make  us  more  sordid, 
more  selfish,  more  desirous  of  things  material,  and 
less  anxious  for  things  spiritual,  both  in  respect  to 
others  and  to  ourselves  ?  If  so,  let  us  learn,  this 
Christmas,  in  reviewing  our  past  career,  how  we 
have  done  badly  through  the  x>ast,  and  how  we  may 
do  much  better  through  the  coming  year. 

Those  are  a  few  thoughts  which  the  recurrence 
of  this  Christmas  season  may  suggest,  and  they 
are  well  calculated  to  solemnise,  but  not  diminish, 
its  joys.  We  may  well  ask.  Is  it  possible  that  a 
season  that  suggests  such  thoughts  to  the  Christian 
should  be  kept  by  those  who  bear  that  name 
only  as  a  time  of  riotous  and  wanton  festivity? 
It  would  be  impossible,  and  unbecoming,  to  dog- 
matise on  the  subject  of  Christmas  festivities,  or  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  regulations  clearly  defining  the 
boundaries  to  which  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of  the 
season  should  extend,  but  which  they  should  not 
cross.  It  is  said  that  no  book  of  etiquette  wiU 
teach  a  man  manners,  who  has  not  in  him  a  difi- 
position  to  be  mannerly.  And  so  no  suggested 
limits  of  ei\joyment  will  control  the  man  who  has 
not  the  desire  to  confine  himself  within  them.  One 
golden  rule,  however,  may  be  kept  in  view,  in  all 
our  amusements  through  all  the  year,  but  more 
especially  at  so  sacred  and  solemn  a  season  as  the 
present:  as  of  old,  "Jesus  and  his  disciples  were 
bidden  to  the  feast,"  so  let  us  ever  invite  his 
presence  now;  let  him  be  the  honoured  guest, 
and  his  name  tiie  honoured  name  at  every  Christ- 
mas board  and  festivity.  And  then,  when  the  time 
comes  round  to  take  the  holly  down,  and  put  by 
the  remnants  of  bygone  pleasure,  we  shall  not  look 
back  upon  our  Christmas  joys  as  pleasures  which 
have  mocked  us  for  a  time,  but  the  memory  of 
them  shall  be  ever  hallowed  in  our  recollection  by 
thoughts  of  Christian  holiness  and  love. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 


HEISTMAS  Music!  welcome  still 

To    earth's    tired    travellers    are 
strains ; 
E'en  from  the  buried  years  a  thrill 

Of  melody  remains ; 

The  echo  of  refrains 
Whose  recollection  even  now 
Calls  an  old  radiance  to  my  brow. 
Long  haunted  by  a  ghostly  race 
Of  weird  regrets,  that  ceaseless  pace, 
With  unrelenting,  grim  unrest, 
The  empty  chambers  of  my  breast ; 

Whose  darkened  solitude 
Thou  bid'st  its  once  dear  tenants  use 
Again,  and  therefore  weaves  my  muse 

Her  lay  of  gratitude. 


thy 


Christmas  Chimes !  in  them  how  sweet 
The  shapes  that  Uve,  the  thoughts  that 
flow; 
The  pulses  of  old  loves  that  beat. 

And  set  the  soul  a^glow ; 

The  moving  to  and  fro 
Of  spirit  forms,  with  angel  mien, 
lis  and  our  meaner  selves  between; 
The  gentie  waking  of  a  pafit, 
Long  into  slumber  cast ; 
And  all  the  bright  and  God-sent  throng 
Of  soul-dreams  breaking  into  song. 

For  rapturous  excess ;  ^^V 

Because  the  dull  heart's  common  bounds 
Are  aU  too  narrow  where  such  sounds 

Touch  its  deep  tenderness. 
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Christmas  Songs !  we  fein  would  tell 

Who  gifted  thee  with  magic  power  , 

To  bid  a  whole  life's  memories  dwell 

Within  one  little  hour — 

One  sweet,  though  short-lived  flower 
Upon  the  weary  track  of  Time ; 
One  brightly  golden  glint  of  rays 
That  lit  the  early  happy  days ; 
One  star,  that  from  a  purer  clime, 
Softly  to  sorrow's  listening  ear 
Speaks  of  the  dawning  near, 
Whispering,  fondly,  that  again 
Oyer  life's  sin-beclouded  plain 

(No  dim  futurity. 
But  certain  hope),  that  light  shall  glow 
With  which  we  heard  ye  long  ago, 

In  childhood's  purity. 


Christmas  Hymns  t  the  organ-notes 

That  chariot  tliem  diould  peal  sublime—* 
On  each  reverberation  floats 

More  than  mere  words  of  time. 
Up  let  the  anthem  climb, 
Until  it  thunders  at  the  gate  - 
Of  Heaven,  while  we,  his  servants,  wait 
His  coming.    Hush  I    Move  not  the  air : 
Is  not  his  Presence  there  ? 
It  is — ^it  is  I    Bend  low  your  heads, 
WhUe  He  upon  his  children  sheds 
His  Son's  fraternity. 
Then  let  the  old  cathedral  pile 

Shake  with  hosannahs  that  shall  rise 
High  above  yon  star-towered  skies, 
And  tread  the  vast,  unmeasured  aisle 
Of  God's  eternity. 

A.  W.  BUTLEE. 


CHRISTMAS   IN   OLDEN    TIMES. 


[E  are  very  much   accustomed  to 
hear  the  age  in  which  we  live  com- 
pared with  the  times  of  our  fore- 
fSathers;   and  while  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  many  respects,  and 
those  the  most  important,  our  lot  has 
fallen  in  better  days,  yet  in  all  that 
concerns  the  outward  exhibition  of  festive 
joy  and  social  gatherings,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  great  change. 
In  saying  this,  we  would  not  be  understood 
as  wishing  that  we  could  exchange  our  modem 
\7ay  of  keeping  Christmas  for  that  in  which  it 
was   observed   300  years  ago,  for  we  decidedly 
think  that  some  of  the  old  customs  of  the  Christ- 
xaas  season  have  justly  Mien  into   desuetude. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  custom  on  Innocents' 
I>ay  (called  also   Childermas  Day)  which  most 
of  us  would  not  like  to  have  continued,  either 
foT   the   sake   of  our   children,   or  of  ourselves 
in  childhood,  and  which  was  a  unique  mode  of 
putting  in  practice  Solomon's  advice  of  making  a 
child  acquainted  with  ihe  rod,  and  was  decidedly 
out  of  character  with  a  festive  season.    We  allude 
to  the  custom  of  administering  a  sound  whipping 
to  the  children  on  the  mom  of  Innocents'  Day,  in 
order  "  that  the  memorial  of  Herod's  murder  of 
the  innocents  might  stick  the  closer,  and  so,  in  a 
moderate  proportion,  to  act  over  the  crueltie  again 
in  kinde."  Strange  custom — was  it  not? — ^to  mingle 
the    pitiful  cries  of  little  children,  undergoing  a 
flagellation  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
innocent,  with  the  songs  and  other  sounds  of  festive 
joy-      What  say   you,    children — ^what  say  you, 
mothers  ?   Was  not  this  a  custom  honoured  in  the 
breach? 

In  making  mention  of  some  of  tihe  old  customs 


of  these  merry  times,  though  we  shall  be  going  in 
the  teeth  of  all  chronological  order,  yet  we  think 
we  shall  only  fall  in  with  the  national  genius,  if  we 
commence  our  notice  of  Christmas  doings  with  the 
Christmas  dinner.  And  certainly  this  was  a  mighty 
thing,  not  to  be  compared  to  anything  except  a 
lord  mayor's  feast,  though  it  must  have  sometimes 
exceeded  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  this,  if  there 
was  often  such  a  Christmas  pie  as  was  sent  from 
Howick  to  London,  in  1770,  for  Sir  H.  Grey,  Bart., 
and  which  was  nine  feet  in  circumference,  weighed 
about  twelve  stone,  required  two  men  to  place  it 
on  the  table,  and  was  neatly  fitted  with  a  case, 
which  had  four  wheels  on  it  to  fiEtcilitate  its  circula- 
tion rotmd  the  guests. 

Roast  beef  and  turkeys,  which  now  form  in- 
dispensable requisites  of  a  Christmas  dixmer — the 
former  in  even  our  gaols  and  unions,  are  of 
comparatively  modem  introduction,,  and  are  due  to 
bluff  King  Hal,  who  gave  pre-eminence  to  the  loin 
of  beef  by  knighting  it,  and  introduced  turkeys 
into  our  bills  of  fare.  But  the  standard  dishes  of 
the  day  were  boar's  head  and  peacock. 

The  boar's  head  was  served  up  on  a  dish  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  brought  into  the  banqueting-hall 
by  the  master  of  the  feast  with  great  pomp,  accom- 
panied by  strains  of  music,  and  as  he  laid  it  on  the 
table,  he  sang  a  carol,  of  which  the  first  verse  was— 

"  Caput  apri  defero 
Aedde&B  laudes  Domino. 
The  boar's  head  in  hand  hxing  1, 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemazy, 
I  pray  you  al[  sing  merrily, 
Qui  estis  in  oonyxvio." 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  place  where  this  custom  has  been  the  longest 
preserved:   with   it  is  connected  a^^tory  which 
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redoundB  to  the  credit  of  one  of  its  students :  it 
appears  that  he  belonged  to  the  peripatetic  school  of 
philosophy,  and  went  out  one  day  into  the  then 
existing  forests  of  Shotoyer,  with  his  Aristotle  in 
his  hand,  endeayouring  to  introduce  him  into  his 
head.  While  thus  studiously  employed,  he  heard 
a  mighty  rush  through  the  fallen  leaves,  and  looking 
up,  saw  a  white-tusked  boar  rushing  upon  him. 
Instead  of  flying  from  the  ugly  savage,  he,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  stood  his  ground,  and 
receiving  the  charge,  thrust  his  book  into  the  open 
jaws  of  the  beast,  crying  out,  *^  Grsecum  estl"  and 
thus  he  rid  himself  of  a  great  bore,  though  at  the 
cost  of  a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  sage, 
notwithstanding  the  question  of  the  poet,  '^  Our 
moriatur  homo,  cui  salvia  orescit  in  horto  ?"  We 
shall  leave  it  for  the  decision  of  the  learned, 
whether  the  adornment  of  the  boar's  head  with 
rosemary  and  sage  had  any  connection  with  this 
incident. 

While  the  grisly  boar  formed  the  first  dish,  the 
magnificent  peacock  was  introduced  as  a  dish  of  the 
last  course.  It  was  served  up  in  all  the  splendour 
of  its  own  plumage,  and  express  directions  for  its 
cooking  are  given  in  the  "  Forme  of  Cure,*'  an 
abstruse  work  drawn  up  by  the  cooks  of  Bichard  II., 
to  be  found  in  the  *'  Antiquitates  Culinarise.'' 

Plum-pudding,  such  as  we  have  it,  a  well-set-up, 
stately  pudding,  was  imknown  imtil  very  recent 
times.  The  pie  of  Old  Ohristmas  was  the  mince-pie 
called  also  **  shrid  "  or  '*  minohed  pie,''  of  which  a 
French  traveller  in  England  in  the  days  of  horse- 
back travelling  gives  a  detailed  account,  calling  it 
a  great  nostrum. , 

More  might  be  said  on  Ohristmas  fare,  but  suffi- 
cient has  been  stated  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  though 
we  fear  it  will  have  only  whetted  our  appetites.  We 
will  now  mention  other  Ohristmas  doings,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  gratification  of  the  appetite.  And 
in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  go  back  to  ^e  beginning 
of  Ohristmas,  or  at  least,  to  Ohristmas  Eve. 

And  a  busy  eve  it  was,  both  in-doors  and  out- 
doors. Within,  the  mould  candles,  of  uncommon 
size,  were  placed  in  their  large  wooden  or  stone 
sockets,  and  lighted  up  when  the  early  shades  of 
night  had  gathered  round:  and  the  rooms  of  the 
house,  but  especially  the  hall  where  the  feast  was 
to  be  held,  were  dedced  with  evergreens.  The  red- 
berried  hoUy  and  the  creeping  ivy,  the  small-leafed 
box  and  the  evergreen  holm,  festooned  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  lined  the  walls ;  while  from  a  cross- 
beam hung  the  white-berried  mistletoe,  the  sacred 
"all-heal"  of  the  Druids,  to  which  Virgil  likens 
the  golden  bough  in  the  nether  regions. 

We  were  much  surprised,  on  our  first  Ohristmas 
in  Somersetshire,  at  hearing,  on  Old  Ohristmas  Eve, 
the  loud  voices  of  singers  in  our  orchard,  which 
was  a  short  distance  from  the  house;  and,  on  inquiry, 
we  learned  that  this  was  a  custom,  the  observance 


of  which  was  very  necessary  if  we  wished  to  have  a 
good  crop  of  apples.  This  is  called  wassailing  &e 
trees,  and  is  performed  by  the  persons  oonoezned 
forming  a  circle  round  each  of  the  best  trees  in  suc- 
cession, and  having  addressed  it  in  these  wozds, 
called  a  wassail,  which  axe  sung, 

"  Health  to  thee,  good  apple- tree. 
Well  to  bear,  hate  fall,  caps  fall. 
Five  bushel  bags  fall, 
And  my  pookets  fall  too.    Honah  1" 

a  cup  of  cider  is  drunky  and  the  remains  thrown 
upon  the  tree :  and  sometimes  a  gentle  hint  is  con- 
veyed to  the  owner  of  the  orchard  in  these  wards — 

"  Horse  in  the  stable,  cow  in  the  bam, 
A  little  more  cider  would  do  us  no  hann.* 

We  pass  from  these  customs  to  one  whi^  took 
its  rise  from  the  night  on  which  Ohrist  was  bom, 
and  which  has  lasted,  with  more  or  less  observmnoe, 
to  the  present  day,  but  which  was  very  popular  in 
the  times  when  England  was  *'  merrie  England." 
We  allude  to  Ohristmas  carols.  '  It  is  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  who  calls  the  angels'  song  on  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  '*the  first  Ohristmas  caroL"  When 
carols  first  became  a  custom,  we  cannot  say,  but  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  at  a  very  early  date,  as 
early  as  the  seventh,  or  sixth  century,  if  Dr.  M^t- 
land  is  right  in  his  suggestions,  that  we  are  to 
understand  carols  by  the  word  "  caraulas,"  which 
occurs  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Eloi,  of  that  period.  The 
earliest  known  is  an  Anglo-Norman  one,  whidi  is 
in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  belongs  to  ^id 
thirteenth  century ;  but  though  called  a  carol,  it  is 
much  more  a  bacchanalian  than  a  pious  song. 

The  custom  of  singing  carols  died  out  with  the 
last  century;  but,  when  it  appeared  a  forgotten  t^ing 
of  the  past,  it  started  suddenly  into  life,  wi£hin  the 
last  few  years,  when  the  church  awoke  from  a  long 
lethargy:  and  now  there  exist  numerous  col- 
lections of  carols,  which  are  truly  divine  songs,  and 
breathe  forth  a  most  joyous  spirit,  in  religious  har- 
mony with  the  carol  of  the  angels. 

OUier  music  besides  that  of  carols  there  was  at 
Ohristmas  times:  there  were  the  waits,  so  called 
from  the  musical  instrument,  hautboy,  which  they 
used.  These  minstrels  appear  in  London  towards  the 
close  of  Advent,  as  the  Oalabrian  shepherds  do  in 
Bome  with  their  wild  pipes,  but  their  music,  which 
is  altogether  instrumental,  ceases  with  Ohristmas 
Eve,  while  the  carol  is  not  heard  until  the  early 
dawn  of  Ohristmas  itself.  The  carols  were  doabt> 
less  sung  at  the  scenes  of  merriment  by  any  one 
who  chose ;  but  before  they  became  corrupted,  it 
was  different.  Now,  where  the  old  custom  is 
kept  up,  they  are  sung  by  the  church  choirs, 
but  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Ohurch  the  bishops 
were  used  to  sing  ^em  on  Ohristmas  Day  among 
their  clergy.  We  will  not  advocate  the  revival 
of   this    custom:    it   might   bo   inconvenient    in 
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many  respects;  but  no  one  who  has  heard  carol- 
singing  on  Christmas  morning  will  fail  to  wish 
that  the  custom  of  singing  them  was  more  gene- 
rally observed.  We  speak  from  experience.  It 
was  our  first  Christmas  in  Somerset,  and  we  were 
wholly  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  custom 
there.  We  were  fast  asleep  when  the  village  choir 
assembled,  with  lanterns,  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house,  while  yet  it  was  dark.  Besides  the 
singers,  there  were  some  who  played  the  £ute,  violin, 
and  violoncello.  As  the  sounds  of  the  carol  rose 
up  we  experienced  a  sensation  of  most  exquisite 
pleasure,  and  it  is  not  speaking  too  strongly  to 
say  that  it  appeared  to  be  something  imearthly — a 
foretaste,  of  the  songs  of  heaven :  the  stillness  and 
darkness  of  the  mom,  the  music  softened  by  being 
out  of  doors:  the  joyous  words,  '*  Christians, 
awake,  salute  this  happy  mom  I "  joined  to  our  own 
circumstances  at  the  time,  which  made  us  specially 
susceptible  of  the  feelings  and  impressions  which 
music  seldom  ^sdls  to  cause,  combined  to  make  our 
first  experience  of  carol-singing  something  to  be 
remembered  through  life. 

It  may  be  that  most  of  these  customs  would  as  ill 
befit  us,  as  did  the  contents  of  the  antique  ward- 
robes the  mummers  and  masquers  who,  decked  out 
in  the  long-unused  garments  of  other  days,  con- 


tributed to  the  enjoyment  of  young  and  old  on 
Christmas  night;  yet  the  firiendly  feeling,  th« 
cordial  sentiment,  and  warm  and  large-handed 
charity,  which  would  be  generated  by  such  hearty 
assemblages  as  Christmas  of  yore  beheld,  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  these  days  of  selfish  enjoy- 
ment and  narrow-minded  pleasure. 

The  yule  log  cannot  bum  upon  every  man's 
hearth,  the  carol  cannot  be  sung  beneaUi  every 
bedroom  window,  the  wassail  bowl  cannot  be 
handed  round  in  every  home,  but  the  fiame  of  a 
Hberal  charity  may  bum  in  every  man:  ^thin 
each  man's  heart  may  be  felt  thanksgiving  and  the 
voice  of  melody :  each  may  desire  his  neighbour's 
welfare,  and  wish  him  all  health,  and  promote  his 
good,  and  men  may  be  reconciled  one  to  another. 
If  thus  each  recurring  Christmas  finds  us  doing, 
we  may  miss  the  festive  gatherings  which  have 
passed  away,  b.ut  we  shall  have  caught  their  spirit; 
nay,  we  shall  have  gone  further  and  higher ;  we 
shall  have  been  taught  of  angels,  and  have  im- 
bibed somewhat  of  their  spirit,  when,  on  Christ's 
natal  night,  they  sang  the  carol  of  "  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  &om  man  to  man,"  and  shall  thns 
be  tending  to  that  which  should  be  the  ultimate 
termination  of  whatsoever  we  do—"  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest."  J.  H.  A. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


THE  POOR  DOG. 

^ASPEB  and  Lucy  went  one  morning  to 
the  pond,  and  what  do  you  think  they 
saw?    A  head  sticking  up  out  of  the 
water. 
'^  It  is  a  shark ! "  ctied  Lucy. 
*•'  That  is  as  much  as  girls  know,"  said 
Jasper.    ''  /  think  it  is  a  buU&og ; "  and 
he  picked  up  a  stone. 

'  *  Oh,  don't  throw  it,"  cried  Lucy;  "  it  is  speaking 
tons." 

"I  was  not  going  to  throw  it,  Lucy,"  said 
Jasper.  A  piteous  moan  came  from  the  head,  and 
the  children  ran  close  to  the  water's  edge.  "  It  is 
a  pup's  head,"  cried  Jasper. 

Off  came  his  shoes,  and  rolling  up  his  pants, 
Jasper  waded  in  to  a  little  brown  puppy  with  a- 
string  round  its  neck,  which  he  found  tied  to  a 
stone.  Jasper  quickly  cut  the  string,  and  taking 
the  little  creature,  dripping  wet  and  trembHng  with 
cold,  into  his  arms,  he  waded  back  to  Lucy. 

*'  Let  me  wrap  it  in  my  apron,"  said  Lucy.  It 
looked  gratefully  up  in  Jasper's  face,  and  when 
Lucy  took  it,  tried  to  lick  her  hands.  "  Dear  little 
doggie,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  tear  of  pity  in  her  eyes, 
**  God  has  sent  us  to  save  your  poor  little  Hfe." 
The  children  hastened  home  with  their  charge. 


Mother  and  grandmother  were  much  interested  in 
the  story.  Grandmother  put  some  flannel  in  a 
basket,  and  placed  doggie  by  the  fire  to  dry. 
Mother  gave  them  a  cup  of  milk,  and  Jasper  fed  it 
Oh,  how  hungry  he  was.  Comforted  by  so  nice  and 
unexpected  a  breakfast,  besides  the  warmth  and 
kindness  that  had  befallen  it,  the  little  dog  soon 
fell  into  a  sweet  sleep,  quite  unlike  the  sleep  of 
death  in  the  cold  pond  which  somebody  meant  it 
should  have. 

**  He  must  have  a  name,"  said  grandmother. 

"  Let  us  call  him  Ralph,"  cried  Lucy. 

''  I  shall  call  him  Wagtail,"  said  Jasper,  testily, 
**  for  he  is  my  dog." 

Is  a  quarrel  brewing?  Disagreements  among 
brothers  and  sisters  breed  a  world  of  strife. 

Jasper  and  Lucy  looked  at  the  dog  and  looked  at 
each  other,  imtil  better  thoughts,  like  white  doves, 
tapped  at  the  door  of  their  hearts. 

"Lucy,"  said  Jasper,  penitently,  '*I  beg  yoor 
pardon ;  he  is  our  dog^  yours  and  mine,  and  we  ivill 
call  him  a  name  that  suits  us  both." 

And  this  happened  two  years  ago.  The  brown 
dog  has  grown  up  to  a  fijie  large  spaniel,  ^o 
never  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  owes  to  his 
little  master  and  mistress;  and  I  must  tell  yon 
what  a  chance  he  had  to  reward  their  kindness. 
All  three  went  to  walk  one  da^  up  a  stream  of 
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water  that  fed  the  pond.  Aoross  it  was  a 
bridge.  Here  they  were  playing,  when  Lucy's 
foot  slipped  and  she  fell  into  the  water.  Jasper 
was  half  dead  with  £right.  He  ran  to  a  farm- 
yard in  sight,  and  screamed  to  the  men ;  but  Lucy 
might  have  been  drowned  before  they  understood 
her  case  and  came  to  her  rescue,  if  faithful  '*  Balph,*' 
with  more  presence  of  mind,  had  not  instantly 
dived  into  the  water,  and  seizing  the  little  girl's 
clothes,  dragged  her  to  the  bank. 

"  Good,  faithful  dog  I^'  cried  Jasper,  drawing  his 
arms  round  the  dog's  neck,  sobbing  with  joy;  "  you 
have  saved  my  darling  sister's  life." 

The  men  offered  to  take  Lucy  home  in  a  hay- 
cart,  as  she  was  wet  and  a  little  weak  with  the  fall 
and  alarm;  but  Lucy  would  rather  walk :  so  with 
Jasper  hold  of  one  hand,  and  Tim  Jones,  a  big  boy 
from  the  farm,  holding  the  other,  they  ran  home, 
with  faithful  **  Balph  "  trotting  on  before. 


THE  CAEOL-SINGERS. 

A  BHYME  FOB  YOUNa  BEADEBS. 

PW  dawns  the  mom  of  Christmas, 
And  ere  the  laggard  sun 
Has  time  to  show  his  crimson  face 
The  snow&ll  is  begun : 
So  silently  and  softly 

The  feathery  flakes  descend ; 
And  on  the  lawn,  the  field,  the  road, 
Li  one  white  carpet  blend. 

Oh,  welcome,  welcome,  Christmas  I 

Last  smile  of  this  old  year. 
That  fadeth  out  'mid  pleasantness, 

And  friendly  word  and  cheer : 
Save  when  the  cold,  and  hungry. 

And  houseless  pine  and  shiver. 
And  wonder  oft  if  'tis  as  cold 

Li  death's  dark,  dreaded  river. 


Come,  draw  the  curtains  tighter, 

And  make  a  merry  blaze. 
Light  up  the  warm  and  cosy  room. 

And  then  what  fim  we'll  raise  I 
We'll  sing  some  pretty  carols 

In  honour  of  the  day ; 
And  then  a  pleasant  simple  game 

The  boys  and  girls  will  play. 

Hark ! — stay  those  noisy  gambols— 
I  hear  a  pleasant  strsiin 

Of  children's  music  at  the  door- 
Hark  I  there  it  was  again. 

They  are  the  carol-singers, 
Who'U  sing  at  our  desire ; 

And  then  we'll  have  them  in  awhile, 
To  warm  them  at  the  fire. 


The  snowfall  now  is  over, 

The  sky  begins  to  show, 
So  now  I  think  we'd  better  let 

Our  little  tniv'llers  go— 
With  just  one  other  carol 

In  honour  of  this  day. 
Whereon  the  Saviour  came  from 

To  take  man's  doom  away. 


SCRIPTURAL  ACROSTIC— No.  8. 

QHB  WHO  OFFOBID  SHB  BBBOTLDIVO  OT  TBI  TOCPLS. 

1.  The  birthplace  of  a  prophet. 

2.  The  xxame   of  one   at   whose  threshing-floor  a   great 

meumhisr  to<^  place. 
8.  A  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  assisted  a  king  of  Judah  against 
a  king  of  Assyria. 

4.  One  who  was  afraid  to   be  seen  with  Jesus    in  the 

daytime. 

5.  A  fellow  soldier  of  St.  Paul. 

6.  A  Krandson  of  £11. 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUE. 

BY  MRS.  C.  L.  BALFOUR,  AUTHOR  OF  **  THE  WOMSIT  OF  80BIPTUBE,"  ETC.  BTO. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE      WA.NDSBSB. 
*Now,  in  thy  youth,  beseech  ef  Him 
Who  giveth,  upbraiding  not, 
That  hla  light  In  thy  heart  become  not  dim, 

Nor  hii  loye  be  e'er  forgot ; 
And  thy  God  la  the  darkest  of  days  ahall  be 
Qreeauess,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee.** 

Babkasd  Babton. 
EAYING  the  hoosehold  at  Austwioke  for 
a  time,  and  Mysie  Grant  settled  at  her 
school^  we  will  traok  out  the  career  of 
Norman  from  the  night  that  he  left  Mr. 
Hope's  roof,  and  went  forth,  lashed  by  his 
own  exciteu  feelings,  and  Marian's  well-meant  words. 
He  was  in  the  mood  that  prompts  to  extreme  physical 


Mt 

1 

1 

exertion,  and  he  walked  through  the  western  suburb 
of  London,  hardly  oonsoious  of  wind  or  rain  beating  on 
him,  and  never  pausing  until  he  reached  Charing 
Cross,  and  so  on  to  Westminster  Bridge. 

All  who  remember  the  old  bridge  know  that  the 
balustrade  on  either  side  was  intersected  by  a  series  of 
semicircular  alcoves,  or  recesses,  in  most  of  which 
there  were  seats.  Oh,  what  destituticm  and  weariness^ 
what  loneliness,  famine,  and  despair  have  coiled  up  in 
those  dreary  gaps  to  rest  awhile,  shrunk  aside  firom  the 
busy  tread  of  the  active  and  hopeful,  the  successful  and 
the  gay,  to  weep^  or  curse — or,  for  human  woe  and 
virtuous  poverty  jostle  with  guilt— to  pray ! 

It  was  difficult  to  say  to  what  class  the  rash  boy  be- 
loBgfid,  whose  nuh  through  the  wild  nig 
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to  a  bait  in  the  oentre  alcove.  His  clothes  were  soon 
so  saturated  with  the  rain  that  they  impeded  his  walking. 
He  felt  neither  cold  nor  weariness;  but  be  flung  himself 
down  on  the  stone  seat,  put  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
and^  holding  his  bead  in  his  bands,  almost  doubled  him- 
self up.  He  rooked  himself  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
be  crouched,  with  the  animal  instinct  of  self-preserra- 
tion ;  for  now  that  be  was  no  longer  rushing  on,  the 
chill  of  bis  wet  garments  benumbed  him.  But  bis 
collapse  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration ;  for 
some  sudden  alteration  in  the  surrounding  gloom  struck 
on  his  closed  eyelids.  He  raised  bis  bead,  and  saw 
before  him^  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  bridge,  a  gkre  of 
light.  A  column  of  flame  shot  up,  and  then  burst 
abroad  in  a  vast  glow;  the  douds  caught  the  re- 
flection, and  careered  in  crimson  and  amber  masses  over 
the  stormy  sky. 

Suddenly  the  silence— the  brief,  impressiye  silence 
of  early  winter  morning  in  London — ^was  broken. 
There  were  distant  shouts  and  cries,  the  rush  of  feet^ 
the  rumble  of  fire-engines,  the  hoarse  murmur  of  a 
gathering  crowd,  soon  to  deepen  into  a  roar. 

Norman  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  was  with  the  first 
group  of  policemen  and  stragglers  that  rushed  oyer  the 
bridge  towards  the  fire.  It  was  a  great  soap-boiler's  and 
candle-maker's,  in  a  street  near  the  river ;  and  the  flames, 
from  the  nature  of  the  material  that  fed  them,  spread 
so  rapidly,  that  the  greatest  fears  were  entertained  for  the 
dwellers  in  a  crowded  biye  of  little  streets  surrounding 
the  great  ftotory.  As  the  biasing  tallow,  spouting  firom 
the  windows  of  the  building,  ran  along  the  gutters,  and 
leaped  in  flames  upon  the  adjacent  houses,  the  shrieks, 
noise,  and  bewildering  glare^  tiie  hissing  of  the  torrents 
of  wa^r  from  the  engines^  the  smoke,  the  steam,  the 
uproar,  were  all  for  some  time  so  confusing,  that  the 
boy  neyer  knew  he  was  both  shouting  and  working  his 
best  in  the  general  mSUe,  He  helped  the  distracted 
people,  who,  in  fhinUo  baste,  had  risen  from  their  beds 
to  fly  for  their  liyes,  carrying  whatever,  at  the  moment, 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  of  their  household  gear ; 
mostly,  indeed,  it  was  little  children  that  were  snatched 
up  in  tiie  agony  of  terror,  and  borne  off.  Norman  had 
helped  in  this  fight  for  dear  life  till,  in  a  luU  of  the 
tumult,  as  he  was  leaving  a  school-room,  that  had  been 
opened  to  reoeive  the  women  and  children,  his  arm 
was  suddenly  caught  bold  of  by  a  woman,  who  was 
covered  up  in  a  patchwork  quilt,  and  who  held  a 
writing-desk  and  a  book  in  her  hand. 

''  Oh,  dear !  there's  nobody  helps  me.  Pve  been  calling 
to  you.    Won't  you  help  me  ?    I'm  lame  and '• 

Norman  was  hurrying  past,  but  the  words  "  I'm  lame," 
arrested  him.  He  tiiougbt  in  a  moment  of  Mr.  Hope ; 
and,  turning  to  the  woman,  be  took  the  desk  from  her 
hand,  and  sufflsred  her  to  ding  to  his  arm  as  she  cried — 

'*  You  won't  leave  me ;  you  mustn't  leave  me,  there's 
a  dear,  good  youth !  Pray  don't  till  I  get  to  my  friends. 
I'm  80—80  weak.    Pray  help  me." 

"  Tea,  yes ;  I  am  helping  you ;  but  where  do  you 
want  to  go  P" 

•'  Oh,  only  just  beyond  Lambeth  "Walk,  my  good 
soul.- 

"Where's  that  P» 


<*  What  t  don't  you  know  Lambeth^ Walk  t " 

"Pm  a  stranger." 

The  woman  paused,  and  looked  at  him  keenlj  a 
moment.  Her  manner  altered,  as  she  said,  zmtber 
deferentially — 

"I  really,  in  my  terror  this  awfrd  nigbt^  mistook 
you  for  one  of  the  people  hereabouts.  Ah !  my  dear 
young  gentleman,  I've  not  always  lived  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. No,  no.  In  the  late  Mr.  Ktawalter's 
time • 

"  Make  haste ;  pray  make  haste.  I  may  still  be  of 
use  there,"  said  Norman,  looking  back,  as  he  spoke,  to 
the  scene  they  bad  left. 

"My  dear  young  gentleman,"  she  said,  fawningly» 
"you  could  do  no  more  than  help  the  helpless^  and 
I'm  sure  I'm  helpless  enough." 

But  the  youth,  like  many  more,  liked  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  what  seemed  more  active  efibrL  This 
creeping  along  by  the  side  of  a  half-crippled  woman 
might  be  duty,  but  it  was  not  duty  exactly  in  the 
aspect  that  be  liked.  Ton  and  I,  reader,  often  try  to 
choose  our  duties. 

"  I  must  rest,  my  good  sur;  I  must,  indeed,**  she  con- 
tinued. "Oh,  dear!  I  never  thought  that  I — an 
offioer^s  daogbter-^tbat  I  should  have  to  sulTer  such 
hardships." 

** Hardship!  It  would  be  worse  if  you  had  not 
escaped,"  replied  the  youth,  bluntly. 

"No  doubt— no  doubt." 

She  sat  down  on  the  step  of  a  door^  and  Norman  saw 
that  she  was  carrying  a  large  book  under  her  arm, 

"  Let  me  take  your  book,"  he  said,  relieving  her  of  it, 
and  regarding  her  with  increased  respect;  for  firom  the 
sise  and  bulk  be  felt  sure  it  was  a  fiunily  Bible,  and  his 
training  at  Mr.  Hope*s  had  given  him  the  habit  of 
reverence  for  the  Book  of  books.  After  some  minutes* 
wuting  they  resumed  their  walk. 

The  fire  was  certainly  by  this  time  abating ;  for  it 
grew  darker,  and  the  sparse  gaslights  showed  Norry  the 
dirty  and  broken  pavement  before  misei^ble  dwellings. 
As  the  excitement  which  had  for  a  second  time  that 
dreary  winter  morning  spurred  him  on  began  to  ebb,  the 
boy  was  conscious  of  a  creeping'  chill  spreading  over 
bim~of  the  keen  craring,  too,  of  hunger.  The  light 
desk  and  book  fkgged  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dra^ 
of  his  companion  on  his  arm.  He  was  a  strong  lad,  but 
the  last  eight  hours  of  emotion  and  fatigue,  added  to 
the  previous  day's  activities,  began  to  make  him  feel 
more  weary  and  miserable  than  he  had  ever  felt  before 
in  his  life.  His  companion  noticed  that  he  flagged, 
and  saw  m  the  gleams  of  the  lamps  they  passed  that  his 
face,  naturally  thin  and  dark,  was  haggard. 

**  Bear  me  1  are  you  tired  P  Have  you  hurt  yourself 
lifting  anything  ?  " 

**  Ob,  no— thank  you,"  be  answered,  hastily,  unwilling 
to  own,  even  to  himself,  that  he  really  was  nearly  spent. 
"  Have  we  far  to  go  ?  " 

"We*re  just  there." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  came  to  a  row  of  houses,  witii 
weed-grown,  melancholy  patches  of  garden  ground 
before  them.  Entering  the  broken  gate  of  one  of  these, 
and  knocking  loudly  at  the  door,  they  waited  for  ad- 
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mitianoe^  apparently  in  Tain.  The  sleep  of  the  inmates 
was  sound;  and,  shiyering  on  the  step^  Norman 
knocked  again  and  again,  and  failed  to  rouse  them.  At 
least  twenty  minutes  had  been  so  passed  when  a  window 
was  opened  at  the  next  house,  and  a  man,  with  an  oath, 
bade  them  not  make  **  such  a  row ! "  Whether  it  was 
his  rough  yoice,  or  the  wail  of  an  infant  awakened  from 
sleep  in  another  house,  that  roused  the  oooupants  of 
No.  6,  the  two  shivering  applicants  had  at  length  the 
satbfiaotion  of  seeing  the  first-floor  window  open,  and  a 
shaggy,  grey  head  appear,  whUe  a  husky  yoioe  inquired, 
angrily— 

"Who's  there?" 

"Layinia." 

•*  Liyy !    Why,  what's  up  now  ?  " 

''Let  me  in ;.  I'm  perishing." 

«  The  more  fool  you,"  growled  the  man,  as,  shutting 
the  window  and  getting  a  light,  he  came  down-stairs, 
with  heayy  tread  and  muttered  grumblings. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  woman,  with  an 
hysterical  sob,  made  her  way  through  a  door  off  the 
passage  into  a  little  front  room,  dingy  at  all  times,  but 
now  looking  perfectly  desolate  by  the  feeble  light  of  the 
tallow  candle. 

*•  I'm  burnt  out,  Mi^o'-" 

To  Norman's  infinite  surprise,  the  man  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  saying— 

"  And  how  could  that  hurt  you,  Liyy  ?  Tou  do  look 
queer."  Obserying  her  drapery  of  patchwork  quUt,  he 
touched  it,  and  said, "  Tou*re  that  bit  of  property  the 
richer,  I  should  suppose." 

He  was  about  to  add  something  more,  when  he  caught 
the  astonished  and  indignant  expression  of  Norman's 
face,  and  restrained  himself,  exclaiming — 

"  Burnt  out^  Mrs.  Fitawalter!  Indeed!  I'm  so  glad 
you're  safe  that  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying." 

Norman  set  the  desk  down  on  the  table,  and  the 
book  slipped  from  his  weary  arm  on  to  the  floor. 

"  I'll  pick  up  the  Bible,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  reooyer- 
ing  it,  and  laying  it  on  the  desk. 

"  The  Bible !  eh,  Liyy  ?  "  inquired  the  man. 

Mrs.  Pitswalter  hdd  her  hand  on  the  coyer  of  the 
book,  and,  with  a  peculiar  look,  said— • 

''This  young  gentleman  has  rescued  me.  Major,  for 
dear  life,  let's  haye  a  bit  of  fire ;  I  can't  keep  a  limb  of 
me  stilL" 

At  that  instant  Norman  startled  them  by  uttering  a 
sharp  cry.  They  both  looked  at  him.  He  was  drawing 
his  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  with  pallid  lips,  as  if 
speaking  in  a  dream,  he  said— 

"It's  gone!" 

"What?" 

"My  purse." 

He  sat  down,  sick  and  giddy  from  exhaustion ;  and  as 
the  room  swam  round,  closed  his  eyes  a  minute.  They 
thought  he  had  fainted,  but  he  neyer  lost  consciousneBs. 
He  heard  the  interchange  of  inquiries ;  he  eyen  felt  the 
hands  of  the  two  making  casual  search  in  his  pockets, 
as  they  unbuttoned  his  collar  and  raised  his  head.  In  a 
few  minutes,  he  started  to  his  feet  and  began  to 
apologise,  with  a  sort  of  angry  shame,  for  his  weakness. 
One  thing  struck  him  as  strange :  Mrs.  Fitzwalter,  on 


throwing  off  her  patchwork  outer  garment,  was  by  no 
means  uncomfortahly  dad,  though  in  rather  shabby 
black.  Lideed,  her  appearance  was  a  contrast  to  the 
litter  of  pipes,  newspapers,  slippers,  that  were  spread 
oyer  and  under  the  lidkibty  chairs  of  the  room ;  the 
crustaoeous  remains  of  a  supper  of  oysters  forming  a 
kind  of  rockery  on  the  table. 

CiyiUy  asking  him  to  sit  down,  which,  despite  his  as- 
surances that  "nothing  aUed  him,"  Norman  was  lain  to 
do,  the  two  left  him  alone,  the  woman  carrying  her  desk 
and  book  with  her.  He  heard  them  calling  Susan;  and 
in  a  Short  time  one  of  the  scraggiest  and  briskest  of 
little  London  senrants  entered,  her  hair  bristling  with 
dirt  and  hurzy,  and  her  keen  eyes,  furtiyely  glancing  at 
him,  as  she  raked  the  ashes  hastily  and  made  the  fire. 
How  quick  and  how  dirty  the  little  frame  of  bones  was ! 
How  she  swept  away  the  oyster  sheUs,  wiped  down  the 
table  with  her  smutty  apron,  and,  returning  in  an  in- 
stant brought  back  a  tray  with  an  extraordinary  yariety  of 
cracked  cups  and  saucers,  a  pungent  odour  of  spirits 
meanwhile  peryading  the  house,  to  the  instant  percep- 
tion of  Norman's  olfactories,  rendered  acute  by  hunger! 
He  watched  the  girl,  gloonuly  thinking  of  his  lost 
purse  and  bundle.  He  had  now  nothing  but  what  he 
stood  upright  in,  and  not  a  penny  in  the  world. 

That  wonderAil  half-crown  which  figures  so  con- 
spicuously as  the  commencement  of  the  fortunes  of 
many  miUionures,  and  is,  consequently,  so  much  an 
article  of  belief  in  the  creed  of  inexperience— neither 
that  coin  nor  any  other  was  Norman's.  He  was  all  at 
once  a  beggar.  He  raised  his  head,  and  his  nostrils 
quiyered  a  moment^  as  he  muttered  to  himself— 

"  Pm  no  beggar— unless  I  beg.  I  shall  not  do  that ! 
I'll  die  first ! "  A  little  piece  of  yonthM  heroics  that 
by  no  means  stilled  the  hungry  oraying  that  clutched 
his  yitals.  "  PU  tell  these  people,"  he  said, "  that  I  am 
destitute." 

The  entrance  of  a  curious  combination  of  riands— 
red  herrings,  fried  bacon,  and  a  smoking  loaf,  just  ob- 
tained from  an  early  bakehouse — ^put  a  stop  to  the 
youth's  meditations.  He  was  asked  to  partake  of  their 
fare.  With  his  head  erect,  he  sat  down  with  them, 
and  learned  from  their  conyersation  that  Mrs.  Fitz- 
walter's  loss  that  night  had  been  terrific— "a  great 
quantity  of  most  beautiful  and  yaluable  household 
furniture— trinkets  that  she  had  kept  through  all  her 
troubles— and  not  a  penny  of  insurahce  to  coyer  the 
loss."  As  they  were  so  communicatiye  to  him,  and  he 
felt  so  sorry  for  the  distress  that  Mrs.  Fitzwalter  suf- 
fered, he  was  led  to  reply  frankly  to  their  questions 
about  himself  and  his  loss.  The  sum  in  his  purse  was 
so  small,  that  hi^  host  said— 

**  Oh,  it's  well  if  s  no  worse.  Tour  friends  will  make 
that  trifle  up." 

"  It  was  my  all,  and  I— I  haye  no  friends— that  is, 
none  I  can  trouble  just  now." 

"  Then,  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

^  Oh,  Tm  in  search  of  some  employment." 

His  entertainers  exchanged  glances,  and  "  Liyy,"  as 
the  Major  called  her,  said,  putting  her  head  aside  in  a 
most  sympathetic  attitude— 

**  Oh,  my  young  friend,  my  presenrer,  say— haye  you 
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now— have  yon  clandestinely  left  the  parental  roof? 
Confide  in  us— pray.*' 

*'  I  have  no  parents.  I  can't  tell  yon  anjrthing  more 
than  this— I  have  to  get  my  own  livlDg^  and  I  want 
work/' 

**  What  work  have  you  been  used  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  writing ;  I  could  be  a  clerk." 

"  Writing  !*'  they  both  said,  in  a  breath,  and  then  were 
silent. 

Meanwhile,  Norman,  as  breakfast  was  over,  rose,  and, 
thanking  them,  was  about  to  leave,  but  his  youthful 
strength  had  been  sorely  over-tasked ;  he  was  drowsy, 
chilly,  and  ill.  His  teeth  chattered  as  if  he  ^as 
stricken  with  an  ague  fit  as  he  was  bidding  them 
farewell ;  and  their  offer  that  he  should  lie  down  and 
rest,  he  was  powerless  to  refuse.  He  was  shown  up-stairs 
to  a  little  nook  of  a  room  in  the  roof,  where,  on  a 
dirtier  mattress  and  a  more  grimy  floor  than  he  had 
ever  seen,  he  was  tun.  to  lie  down.  For  one  whole 
week  after,  he  did  not  rise  from  that  bed,  or  take  anything 
but  some  weak  tea,  or  black  barley-water  that  Susan 
madehjnu 

But  he  got  better,  after  the  rigour  of  the  attack  had 
spent  itself,  and  that  quickly. 

One  most  perplexing  trouble  awaited  his  recovery — 
he  had  no  clothes  to  wear!  Susan  came  to  him 
with  a  note  from  Mrs.  Fitzwalter,  neatly  written,  in 
which  she  eloquently  deplored  "the  great  misfortune 
that  had  beMen  her  at  the  fire,  and  stated  that  the  deep 
distress  consequent  thereon  had  made  her  so  destitute 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  raise  money  on  his  gar- 
ments to  procure  him  medicine  and  necessaries;  but 
that  her  brother.  Major  Sutcliffe,  would  cheerfully  lend 
him  what  clothes  he  could  spare."  She  added,  '^that^ 
as  she  had  a  large  circle  of  connections  to  whom  she 
required  to  make  known  her  trouble,  and  as  her  health 
had  been  dreadfully  shaken,  so  soon  as  her  young  friend 
felt  able  to  use  a  pen,  she  should  be  obliged  by  his 
doing  some  vmting  for  her— it  would  save  her  having 
to  employ  a  stranger."  There  was  something  that 
touched  Kerry's  lonely  heart  in  not  being  con- 
sidered a  stranger.  He  had  yearned,  in  that  short, 
sharp  illness,  for  the  dear  ones  he  had  left,  with  an 
intensity  of  love  and  grief  he  had  never  known  before ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  not  utterly  adrift  when  this 
spar  was  thrown  out  to  him ;  it  was  something  to  lay 
hold  of. 

So,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  youth  was  in  a 
costume  that  had  the  most  oomical  effect.  A  tattered, 
flowered  dressing-gown,  whose  original  yellow  and 
crimson  was  diverrified  with  some  green  patches, 
and  a  tarnished  buff  waistcoat,  and  rusty  black  con- 
tinuations, in  which  garb  he  vras  so  swaddled  by  their 
all  being  three  or  four  times  too  wide  for  him,  that 
his  gaunt  limbs  looked  like  a  pair  of  cross  sticks  in  an 
old  clothes-shop,  used  to  exhibit  tatterdemalion  gar- 
ments. His  hair  had  (very  unnecessarily,  as  he  secretly 
thought)  been  out  close  while  he  was  ill,  and  he  could 
not  forbear  starting  back  with  vexation  and  amazement 
when  he  surveyed  himself  in  a  bit  of  cracked  looking- 
glass,  after  making  his  grotesque  toilet.  A  more 
miserable  and^  at  the  same  time,  ludicrous  object  was 


never  seen.  He  was  so  ashamed  to  show  himself,  that 
he  sat  down,  utterly  disconsolate,  on  the  mattr^s^ 
However,  he  had  to  bear  his  humiliation ;  and  it  ws^: 
certainly  some  consolation  that  neither  Mrs.  Fitzwaltvr 
nor  her  brother  seemed  inclined  to  laugh  at  him.  He 
tottered  down  to  a  chair,  had  a  desk — ^the  very  de-k 
rescued  flrom  the  fire— pat  before  him,  and  was  re- 
quired  to  copy  certain  long  letters  to  Mrs.  Pitzvralter': 
friends,  containing,  as  he  thought,  rather  florid  descnj- 
tions  of  the  fire,  and  the  loss  it  had  inflicted. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  away  many  years  Arom  tjr- 
cottage  at  Kensington.  He  was  at  work,  it  is  true- 
doing  something  for  the  bread  he  ate,  and  the  troubN- 
he  had  given;  but  wrapped  up  so  grotesquely,  tli^ 
he  seemed,  in  losing  his  clothes  and  his  money,  to  haT-:> 
lost  his  identity. 

"  Can  it  really  be  only  ten  days  since  I  left  them  ?  Am 
I  not  in  a  dream  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  No,  it  was  r!. 
real :  and  he  began,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  rather  curi'.iL- 
about  his  employers ;  he  caught  himself  thinking  "  h 
that  low  man  really  a  major  ?  " 

"Is  the  man  really  a  major?"  was  a  Tery  natural 
question,  for  Norman  was  not  ignorant  of  the  gradatior.> 
of  rank  in  the  army.  He  had  known  an  old  sea  captain 
at  Kensington,  a  very  rough  specimen  of  hamaQitj : 
but  in  all  the  roughness  of  the  veteran  there  was  th: 
unmistakable  trace  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  fe^o  * 
But  this  major  was  vulgar— a  coarse,  dictatorial,  gor- 
mandising creature,  given  up  to  low  pleasures.  The 
poetman  was  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the  hoose ;  an ' 
Mrs.  Fitzwalter  seemed  to  have  no  small  amount  of 
care  or  business,  or  both,  on  her  shoulders.  It  rather 
surprised  Norman  to  flnd  that  she  had  so  many  UabiUtiei 
to  meet,  and  that  she  had  to  make  such  fi^eqaent  ar : 
pathetic  appeals  for  money.  However,  he  was  wr.l 
content  that  he  could  do  her  bidding,  as  far  as  writinz 
was  concerned ;  and  when  she  told  him  that  she  w&- 
also  assisting  many  poor  families  by  the  statements  she 
drew  up  of  their  various  troubles,  there  were  some  dar- 
when  the  boy  congratulated  himself  on  being  in  anj 
way,  however  humble,  the  means  of  assisting  the 
afllicted.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  his  own  wretched 
plight^  rolled  up  like  an  untidy  bundle  in  the  Major's 
dressing-gown,  fretted  him  oontinuaUy— made  him  a 
close  prisoner,  and  he  pined  for  the  open  air  with  the  in- 
tense longing  of  youth  and  convalescence.  Indeed,  he 
was  quite  right  in  believing  that  theremidns  of  weak- 
ness that  hung  about  him  wero  the  oonsequenoe  of 
breathing  the  close  air  of  the  dingy  room  to  which  he 
was  confined.  He  was  so  conscious  that  his  ilLnes^ 
must  have  caused  trouble  and  expense,  that  he  felt 
reluctant  to  complain  of  his  strange  garb ;  but  as  day 
after  day  passed,  and  he  pondered  his  condition,  he  at 
length  grow  desperate^  and  when,  after  a  long  dayV 
writing,  Mrs.  Fitzwalter  came  in,  much  better  dressed 
than  ever  Norman  had  seen  her,  he  venturod  to  say — 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  but  I  would  live  on 
bread  and  water  rather  than  continue  to  wear  these 
clothes.'* 

"  Ah  !  you*ro  getting  tired,  young  sir.  It's  all  very 
fine  your  talk  while  you  were  ill  about  wanting  work, 
and  being  willing  to  do  it;  and  now,  ttiough  we've 
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given  you  of  our  crust  and  our  cup,  you're  discon- 
tented." 

"  No,  no,  don't  say  so  !— clothes  are  a  necessary  of  life 
^something  that  I  could  show  myself  out  of  this  room 
in,  however  had,  if  they  were  only  the  shape  of  a  decent 
suit,  I'd  work  night  and  day  to  get." 

He  had  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  the  tears  that  sprang 
in  his  eyes  firom  welling  over  as  he  spoke ;  and  Susan 
the  little  slavey,  who  was  crawling  with  a  hroom  and 
dust-pan  over  the  room,  turned  her  head  and  gave  him  a 
glance  as  he  spoke,  that  seemed  to  him  like  a  shy  sort  of 
approval. 

"Ah,  if  you  had  troubles  and  losses  like  mine,  you 
might  murmur,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzwalter,  in  a  tone  of 
reproof.  "  I  like  contentment ;  a  contented  mind,  I  tell 
the  Major,  is  a  continual  feast." 

"It  isn't  a  continual  suit  of  clothes,"  suggested 
Norman. 

"  Well,  now,  Pll  tell  you  what ;  suppose  you  were  to 


write  to  a  gentleman  I  know  well  in  the  City— a  bene- 
volent gentleman,  rolling  in  money — and  just  say  how 
you've  been  robbed,  and  then  fallen  ill,  and  for  want 
of  clothes  can  get  no  employment,  and  ask  him  to  send 
you  a  trifle  to  clothe  you." 

"  Why,  that  would  be  begging,"  interposed  the  youth,* 

"  Well,  pray,  and  why  not  ?  Who  are  you  that  you 
shouldn't  do  what  your  betters,  young  sir,  have  had  to 
do?" 

"  Oh,  while  I  can  work  I  cannot  beg." 

**  Hoity-toity  !  here's  a  grandee,  Major  I  Our  don, 
here — Norman  Nobody,  Esquire — doesn't  like  begging." 
She  turned  her  head  as  she  spoke,  and  her  words  were 
addressed  to  the  Major,  who  entered  the  room  at  that 
moment,  and  growled  out— 

"  Not  beg !  why,  what's  he  doing  hete  ?  What's  a 
fellow  that  eats  your  bread,  and  wears  your  clothes,  but 
a  beggar  ?  " 

{To  he  continued.) 
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DB.  EENST  LUTHABDrS  **  Apologetic  Lectures 
on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  Ghristiamty  "*  is 
Just  such  a  book  as  the  present  age  is  yery  much  in  need 
of.  It  is  a  complete  exposition  of  the  foundations  on 
which  the  Christian  fiuth  is  based,  showing  that  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  alone,  is  "  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  all  existence — of  human  life  and  its  enigmas, 
of  the  human  heart  and  its  inqmries."  The  notes  which 
are  appended  are  full  of  most  important  matter,  and  are 
a  very  Yaluable  addition  to  these  able  and  eloquent 
lectures.  The  Tdume  is  one  which  we  can  most  warmly 
and  decidedly  commend  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  age 
in  which  we  livQ ;  its  simple  and  earnest  style  renders  it 
well  adapted  for  general  reading,  while  its  exhaustiye 
appendix  will  be  found  very  valuable  to  the  theological 
student. 

Two  volumes  of  poetry,  by  one  Mr.  T.  P.  Bell,t  are 
exceedingly  nicely  printed  and  prettily  bound.  Having 
said  so  much,  we  have  said  all  that  can  be  urged  in 
their  favour.  A  greater  amount  of  bad  taste,  bad  rhyme, 
and  bad  poetry,  we  have  never  met  in  any  other  couple 
of  volumes.  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  needlessly  severe,  we  select,  quite  at  random, 
the  following : — 

"  In  a  reeded  porch,  one  erening. 
Sat  a  mother,  knitting  hose ; 
Aad  beside  her  etood  lier  daughter. 
Holding  in  her  liand  a  roae. 

"  Only  fix  bright  rammert  knew  ber, 
Yet  ehe  1b  as  a  Tsry  gem! 
Worth/  to  be  robed  in  pnrple, 
And  to  vear  a  diademt  ** 

Having  informed  her  mother  that  she  loves  her,  the 
xnaid  proceeds  :— 

'*  *I  win  be  obedient  to  700, 

Serre  yon  gladly  day  and  night, 
Fetch  the  tea  and  sogu*  for  yon, 
At  the  shop  of  neighboor  Bright! 

•* » To  the  weU  111  genUy  carry 
The  brown  pitcher  on  the  shelf; 
And  I'U  flU  it  with  dear  water, 
I  wUl  do  it  aU  myself. 

"  'To  the  mm  111  take  the  new  com. 
Have  the  miller  grind  it  fine. 
Then  FU  hsste  and  bring  it  to  yon. 
In  a  white  bsg  tied  with  twinei'  " 

Surely,  Mr.  T.  P.  Bell  must  have  some  one  Mend  in 
the  world  who  would  read  his  poems  beforehand  for 
him,  and  prevent  him  publishing  such  unmeaning  dog- 
grel. 

"  Diamond  Bust,"  by  Eliza  Gook,^  is  just  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  its  title  and  the  author's 
name.  Every  page  sparkles  with  gems  of  thought  and 
fancy. 

A  graver  volume  of  the  same  class  is  ''Gems  of 

*  "ApologetlQ  Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  Chris- 
tianity/* By  Dr.  Christian  E.  Luthardt.  Translated  by  Sophia 
Tayler.    Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

t  •*  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Soul."  By  T.  P.  BeU ;  and  "The  Lost 
Child,  and  Other  Poems  **  (same  author).  W.  Freeman,  London. 

t  V  Diamond  Dust"    By  Eliza  Cook.    London :  F.  Pitman. 


Thought,***  which  is  printed  in  antique  style,  as  be- 
comes a  oollection  from  the  writings  of  a  seventeenth - 
century  divine. 

"  The  Marathon  and  the  Mediterranean  **  f  ia  a  nar- 
rative of  a  coasting  voyage,  of  which  we  must  speak  in 
terms  of  high  commendation,  both  as  regards  the  in- 
teresting and  valuable  matter  which  it  oontaixus,  and  Xhc 
pleasant  style  in  which  it  is  written, 

"  Our  Children's  Pets  **  t  '^i  ^«  *^«  stae,  be  a  pet 
itself  with  many  children.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  Lr.^ 
oontribnted  some  delightful  drawiogs  of  animals  to  IIn 
pages.  Paper,  print,  binding,  and  matter  ar«  all  aliii- 
attractive,  and  in  exceedingly  good  taste. 

For  a  neat  little  series  of  stories,  called  **  The  ChJ- 
dren's  Friend  Series,"  Mrs.  8.  0.  Hall  has  written,  is 
her  usual  pleasant  and  aooomplished  style,  a  tale,  en- 
titled ^Bonald'sBeason."!  Mrs.  HalFs  name  will  u 
itself  be  a  guarantee  for  the  purity  and  ezoeUenoe  of  thv 
story. 

"Sybil  and  Her  Live  Snowball"  H  is  the  title  ot  4 
companion  volume,  the  illustrations  in  whidii  are  inde&l 
admirable. 

**  Bible  Photographs  "T  ^  &  collectaon  of  texts,  whicL, 
the  author  must  pardon  us  for  saying,  read  maoh  better, 
we  think,  in  the  proper  context  in  the  Bible,  than  in  col- 
nection  with  his  few  words  of  commentary  on  each  paje 

Many  plain,  simple,  but  earnest  and  useftil  thoug!/.' 
wUl  be  found  in  «  A  Walk  Through  the  Cornfields."  ♦* 
Many  who  do  not  care  for  abstruse  theology,  will  b^ 
glad  of  the  grains  of  wheat  which  Mr.  Pledge  has  givei: 
them  here. 

The  complete  volume  of  ''The  Ohnrch  of  Snglaoi 
Temperance  Magazine**  forms  a  useful  epitome  of  izc 
progress  of  the  temperance  movement  The  cause  ^i 
total  abstinence  has  been  much  promoted  during  tie 
past  year.  At  one  of  the  most  successful  temper&c:^ 
demonstrations  (held  not  long  since  at  the  Mansir^n 
House,  London)  there  were  present  79  clergymen^  111 
Dissenting  ministers,  71  physicians,  besides  M.P.'s  and 
magistrates.  With  such  support  the  good  cause  ougn: 
to  prosper.  "Tweedie^s  Temperance  Year  Book  0^ 
Facts  and  History"  (Tweedie,  London)  is  fUU  of  inf^T- 
mation  useful  to  all  who  ti^e  on  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance movement. 

We  have  also  to  mention  the  titles  of  the  foUowioc 
books:  "Lame  Annie;  or.  The  Wounded  Jjunb" 
(London :  William  Macintosh),  a  beautifully  bound 
little  volume ;  and  **  Truth  in  Christ**  By  the  Bev.  T, 
Whitaeld  (S.  W.  Partridge).  A  book  rich  with  evaii- 
gelical  truth,  and  exhibiting  the  Gospel  of  Jesas  Ciiri^t 
in  all  its  Ailness. 

•  "Owns  of  Thought"    Llreipool:  C.  Eraaa. 

t  **  The  Marathon  and  th«  Mediterranean.**  lAndon:  Hatcb&it! 
and  Co. 

t  "Oar  Children's  Pets.**  By  Joiephlnei  Londsn:  8.  W 
Partridge. 

i  "  Ronald's  Beason."    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalL    Sed>^d  Ca 

0  "  SybU  and  Her  LIt*  Snowball"    Seeley  and  CoTV 

IT  '*  Bible  Photographs.*'  By  A  Bible  Student  ^|d'<«'  F- 
Pitman. 

••  "  A  Walk  Through  the  Comflelds." 
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ME.  JOHN  HAWKINS,  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Hawkins,   Moore,   and  Benson,   and 
Mr.  Jabez  Williams,  oommercial  trayeller  for  tlie 
house  of  Eloy  oxmI  Co.,    rifle-cartridge   makers, 
TOU  I- 


Gi-ay's  Inn  Bead,  were  proving  powder  in  a  small 
metal-lined  shed,  in  a  meadow  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  Bybrook  Mill  property,  built  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose. 
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The  two  men,  with  all  the  thoughtful  care  of 
!Prench  cooks,  first  poured  two  spoonfuls  of  fresh- 
dried  and  newly-glazed  powder  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
letter-paper,  and  rubbed  them  to  and  fro,  till  the 
charcoal  in  the  powder  had  blackened  the  paper  as 
much  as  it  could  do.  i 

The  powder  was  well  mixed :  it  left  but  a  alight 
smear,  and  the  grains  remained  of  a  reddish-blue 
colour. 

**  Good ! "  said  Mr.  Williams.  "  Now,  then, 
we'll  try  the  squeezing." 

The  smart,  acute  commercial  man,  with  the 
glossy,  bushy  whiskers,  then  took  a  handful  of 
powder,  and  pinched  and  squeezed  it  as  if  it  had 
been  snufP,  flour,  or  arrowroot.  He  knew  well  (no 
one  in  the  trade  better)  that,  if  the  grains  broke 
into  dust  too  easily,  there  was  too  much  charcoal 
in  them;  and  that  if  some  grains  felt  flinty,  the 
sulphur  and  nitre  were  not  well  amalgamated. 
Mr.  Williams  smiled  knowingly  when  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  bag  of  powder  that  lay  on  the 
table,  and  the  dry,  equal  grains  slipped  nimbly  out 
of  his  hand. 

"  Good,  again ! "  said  the  trarreller,  and  smiled 
blandly  at  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  also  smiled  tri- 
umphantly. "Now  for  the  fire-proof.  I  prefer 
that,  for  my  own  part,  to  the  eprowvett^^  ten.  times 
over." 

As  Mr.  Hawkins  opened  the  door  of  the  dim, 
in-Ht  shed,  a  flood  of  pure  sunshine  and  a  scent  of 
meadow  flowers  broke  in  pleasantly  upoa  the  pair, 
fts  if  Death  took  no  interest  in  powder-mills,  aaid 
powder  was  only  used  for  birthday  craokers. 

Mr.  Hawkins  thrust  his  head  fiercely  out  of  the 
door,  and  shouted,  with  stentorian  voice,  one 
alanning  word,  and  that  word  was,  "  Fire  I " 

**  Coming,  sir,"  instantly  cried  a  hearty  voice 
from  the  willow  plantation  behind  the  nearest 
hedge;  and  in  a  moment  a  handsome,  stalwart 
young  fellow  leaped  over  the  ditch,  and  came 
running  up  with  a  red-hot  piece  of  charcoal,  held 
between  a  pair  of  stout  pincers. 

Mr.  Hawkins  took  the  tongs,  returned  into  the 
shed,  and  shut  the  door,  having  first  placed  out- 
side a  bag  and  a  tin  of  powder,  from  which  he  had 
taken  thu  samples  for  his  experiments. 

**That  seems  a  likely  young  fellow,"  said  the 
quick-eyed  traveller.  "  I  like  a  willing  man.  I  often 
find  that  old  workmen  get  immovable  and  sullen." 

**Yes;  he  is  a  very  nice,  smart  fellow.  He  is 
just  going  to  be  married.  We're  thinking  of 
making  him  a  sort  of  assistant  to  the  foreman,  who 
is  very  steady,  but  is  bad-tempered  with  the  men." 

Mr.  WiJIiaras  now  poured  out  four  little  heaps  of 
powder  on  f  sheet  of  white  paper,  each  heap  being 
three  inches  asunder.  He  touched  the  first  heap 
with  the  charcoal ;  it  passed  away  in  a  puff  of 
circular  white  smoke.  It  did  not  fire  the  other 
heaps,  nor  did  it  leave  black  stains  or  grease. 


"  Why,  Jones  and  Basset's  can*t  hold  a  candle  t? 
this ;  and  as  to  Government  powder,  this  is  n  orta 
£6  more  the  hundredweight.  It's  first  class,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  so  I  tell  ye." 

Mr.  Williams  next  proceeded  ,to  sprinkle  tro 
or  three  corns  of  powder  on  dean  paper,  an  in^  b 
distant  from  one  another.  On  touching  one  t\il 
fire,  they  aU  passed  away  together  in  white  smoke. 
leaving  no  bum  or  mark. 

**  Good,  good  I  very  good ! "  exokomed  the  tra- 
veller from  Gray's  Inn  Eoad. 

**  J^ow  for  the  eprotwette,  Mr.  Williams,  and  the: 
we  can  go  to  business,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  care- 
fully locking  np  the  tin  and  bag  in  an  iron  s^k 
and  padloddng  the  shed  door  behind  them. 

It  was  a  model  day.  The  ^mmveUe,  or  powder- 
prover  (a  sort  of  upright  mortar),  was  put  out  z 
the  meadow,  in  the  sunshine,  close  to  a  clump  o: 
glossy,  golden  butteroaps,  round  which  two  litti 
fairy  butterflies,  of  a  turquoise-blue  colour,  vrr 
then  hovering.'  On  the  hedge  near,  the  pearly  vil: 
dog-roses  were  spreading  the  odours  of  Pai'adise. 

**  Fire  ! "  shouted  the  senior  partner,  louder  anii 
fiercer  than  before — for  Mr,  Williams's  possibl- 
order  involved  some  thousands  of  pounds  sterling. 
and  up  dashed  Carter  again,  with  a  long,  red-hct 
stick  of  charcoal  laid  on  a  tile.  In  a  moment,  th- 
eprouvette  was  loaded  with  two  drachms  of  the  \^'- 
powder,  and  fired.  The  instuxt  it  exploded,  th' 
young  man  ran  to  the  prov«%  and  looked  at  \h^ 
gauge.     Then  he  shonted*- 

''  liaised  three  and  a  half-  indbee  and  a  £ractia^ 
over,  sir." 

**  That  '11  do,"  said  the  senior  partner;  "youmar 
take  the  powder  away.  Carter." 

"A  1,  and  no  two  words  about  it,"  said  tie 
traveller ;  "  the  best  battle-powder  out. ,  "We'll  go 
now,  and  have  a  chat  over  our  lunch." 

"  I  wonder  where  that  self-willed  fellow,  Green, 
is.  I  told  him  to  be  sure  to  be  here  by  twelve. 
These  men  will  have  their  own  way.  They're  a-' 
jealous  of  each  other  as  so  many  pet  dogs.  He 
hates  Carter  just  because  I  talk  of  raising  his  wages. 
People  say  the  two  men  are  in  love  with  the  saoi 
girl,  and  she  prefers  the  former." 

The  path  to  the  main  road,  near  which  Mr- 
Hawkins  lived,  lay  through  a  willow  wood,  and 
by  the  mills.  It  was  a  singular  Aange,  to  l«?-ve 
the  meadow,  where  the  flowering  grass  was  rolli^r 
in  glossy  purple  and  brown  waves,  and  dive  i^''^ 
coppices  of  willow,  and  plantations  of  sapling  ali'?^ 
and  dogwood,  whose  light  green  leaves  trembled  ^ 
every  wind. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  woods,  where  the 
undergrowth  of  hemlock,  bramble,  and  orchis  wi^ 
rank  and  thick,  there  ran  a  small  canal,  leti'li'-r 
fi-om  the  brook  to  the  mill,  the  waters  of  wM^J^ 
canal  were  black  and  sluggish.  The  brook  it'-t'^ 
rambled  careless  and  murmuring,  ^J^  ^' 
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sleeping  oliild,  througli  open  grass  fields  and  briglit 
green  pasture  meadows;  bat  the  banks  of  the 
melancholy-looking  canal  were  trodden  black  with 
charooal-dust,  and  terminated  in  large,  sullen- 
looking  pools,  half  choked  with  rashes.  As  for  the 
mill  buildings,  with  the  huge  water-wheels  and  the 
sooty  sheds  known  as  the  '*  coming,"  *' glazing," 
and  *' drying"  houses,  they  stood  in  an  open 
cleanng  in  the  centre  of  the  willow  oopse^  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  daster  of  Canadian  shanties 
in  a  new  settlement. 

As  the  two  men  of  business  passed  the  door  of 
the  "coming-house/'  they  saw  a  dogged,  sour- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  in  black,  begrimed 
working-clothes,  standing  sullenly  at  the  door. 
His  back  was  turned  towards  them,  and  by  the 
growling  tone  of  his  yoice  they  could  hear  that 
-he  was  scolding  and  threatening  some  workman. 

"  Mr.  Ghreen !"  cried  the  manufacturer,  sharply. 

The  foreman  turned  and  came  towards  them, 
bowing,  but  with  a  dogged  and  untoward  manner 
tliat  it  seemed  nothing  could  mollify. 

'"  Mr.  Green,"  said  Hawkins,  "  I  told  you  to 
me«t  me  at  twelye  at  the  praving-shed.  It  is 
no\r  a  quarter  to  one." 

''Not  forgot  it,  sir;  but  two  of  the  sieyes  in 
the  coming-house  wanted  new  parchments,  and  I 
could  not  trust  those  rascally  boys  ta  fit  them  on. 
You  must  reaUy  speak  to  those  boys,  sir ;  they're 
miore  impudent  and  idle,  I  belieye  really,  than  even 
the  worst  of  the  men." 

"  Why  I  thought  that  last  boy  we  had  from  the 
Ewell  School  was  such  a  good,  hardworking  boy. 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Glyn^s  curate  gsro  him  the  highest 
character." 

"  He  is  of  no  account;  he^U  soon  be  as  bad  as 
the  rest ;  they  all  get  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 
For  my  own  part,  I  wonder  we  don't  get  blown  to 
shivers  once  a  month.  I  caught  that  fellow  Garter 
in  the  stove-house,  last  week,  with  his  shoes  on." 

"  Now,  Green,  I  won't  listen  to  anything  about 
that  young  man.  Tou  don't  like  ^1"^ ;  and  you 
know  you're  rivals.  But  remember  what  I  told  you. 
This  day  three  weeks  I  make  him  manager  of  the 
grinding-mill.  He  understands  that  well,  and  it 
will  give  you  more  time  to  attend  to  the  barrelling. 
There,  no  words  about  it;  remember,  it's  my  wUL 
And  let  me,  as*your  employer,  give  you  one  word 
of  well-meant  advice.  Take  more  care  to  control 
your  temper,  or  some  day  it  wiU  lead  you  to  certain 
ruin.  Few  masters  would  have  borne  with  you  as 
long  as  I  have.  I  will  not  be  disobeyed.  I  told 
you  three  times  on  Saturday  to  meet  me  at  the 
proving-shed  to-day  at  twelve,  and  you  choose  to 
show  your  power  by  trumping  up  an  excuse." 

•*I  am  quite  ready  now,  Mr.  Hawkins,"  said 
the  tamed  foreman,  who  saw  too  clearly  that  his 
master  was  seriously  angry. 

^*  I  and  Garter,  thank  you,  Mr.  Green,  have  done 


the  proving,  some  time  ago.  You  may  return  to 
your  work.  Good  morning.  Don't  be  too  harsh 
with  the  boys :  it  breaks  their  spirits  and  makes 
them  sly  and  false." 

As  Mr.  Hawkins  delivered  this  ''  set  down,"  he 
turned  his  back,  and,  taking  his  companion's  arm, 
walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  his  own  house. 

The  boys  in  the  mill  had  heard  all  the  rebuke 
from  behind  the  mill  door,  and  were  chuckling  over 
their  tyrant's  mortification. 

"  My  eye,  Jim  I "  said  one  boy  to  the  other,  as  he 
wiped  his  sooty  mouth  with  bis  equally  black  arm, 
''whar  a  jacketen'  old  Green's  getting  from  the 
gav*nor;  why,  he'll  be  as  sulky  all  day  with  us  as 
a  bear  with  a;  sore  head." 

"  Oh,  crikey.  Bill  I"  said  his  sable  friend,  *' isn't 
the  guv'nor  on  the  high  ropes  neither.  Why  he's 
giving  it  him  up  hill  and  down  dale.  Yah  ! 
Shouldn't  I  like  to  give  him  a  one,  two  between  the 
eyes.  Hurry  up  with  that  last  batch  of  charcoal, 
and  into  the  mill  with  it,  before  Old  Brimstone  is 
down  on  us  again.  Why  he's  off  to  the  glazing- 
house.  Gome,  I'll  toss  you  for  a  pot.  Sudden 
death.  Now,  then,  man  or  woman?  Sudden 
death,  mind." 

The  boys  were  quite  right.  The  foreman  had 
turned  his  back  on  them,  and  was  striking  off  by 
a  side  path,  through  the  willow  copse,  to  the 
glazing->mill,  a  building  some  hundred  yards  off, 
dose  to  a  large  pond,  and  hidden  by  thick  trees 
from  the  drying-house. 

As  Green  tamed  into  the  wood  path  a  great 
yellow-winged  butterfly,  fisunt  with  the  fierce  heat 
of  a  summer  noon,  hovered  down  before  him,  and 
alighted  on  the  broad,  fiat  head  of  a  buncdi  of 
elderflower,  on  which  a  slant  ray  of  sim  was 
glancing.  The  angry  foreman  struck  the  poor 
insect  to  the  ground,  flower  and  all,  with  a  dash 
of  his  wide-awake,  and  trod  it  to  dust,  as  it  lay 
quivering  at  his  feet. 

"All  I  wish  is,  that  that  boast.  Garter,"  he 
muttered,  "was  under  my  foot  like  that,  for  I'd 
serve  him  the  same  way,  only  harder.  Aha!  I 
should  like  this  very  moment  to  see  lightning 
strike  the  mill  and  blow  us  all  to  pound  pieces,  if 
that  Carter  only  went  up  with  mo.  I've  tried 
every  way  to  root  him  out  with  the  governor ;  but 
now  he  suspects  me  there's  no  chance.  Never 
mind ;  let  him  look  to  it.  I'll  bo  even  with  him 
yet,  though  there  were  forty  governors.  I'll  be 
even  with  him,  never  fear,  still,  for  I  hate  hiTn 
like  death." 

When  this  amiable  man  reached  the  doov  of  the 
glazing-mill,  he  pushed  it  open  angrily  (for  he  had 
the  customary  felt  slippors  on  and  might  enter) 
and  looked  in.  The  mill  was  in  full  work,  the 
half-full  powder-casks  revolving  with  the  water- 
wheel,  in  order  to  harden  and  polish  the  grains  of 
powder  sufficiently  to,  in  some  deg|?ee,  preserve 
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them  from  injury  by  damp.  There  were  two  men, 
blaok  as  colHers,  superintendiDg  the  work. 

"Where's  Carter,  Lawford?"  said  Green, 
angrily. 

''He's  out  yonder,  trying  for  a  pike  in  the  big 
pool.** 

*'  Trying  for  pike!  Is  he  gone  stark  mad  at  last, 
then  ?" 

**No,  sir;  but  the  governor  wanted  him  for 
some  proving,  to  show  a  commercial  gent,  ona  of 
Eley's  people,  and  as  he  lost  his  dinner-hour  then, 
he's  taking  it  now." 

*'  Yes,"  growled  Ghreen,  **  and  leaves  the  mill  to 
let  it  be  worked  at  twice  the  proper  speed.  Slacken 
the  wheel,  you  men,  there,  or  we  shall  have  the 
powder  half  dust;  d'ye  hear  there,  slacken  the 
wheel,  or  Til  discharge  you  next  pay-day.*' 

Making  his  way  stealthily  through  the  willows, 
Qreen  proceeded  on  his  search  for  poor,  honest 
Carter.  When,  at  last,  he  did  see  him  by  the  pool- 
side,  he  hid  behind  a  large  pollard  willow,  and 
stock  there,  like  an  Indian  spy,  to  watch  him. 

There  Carter  sat  on  the  bank,  close  to  some 
flowering  flags,  intent  on  fishing.  Beside  him  sat 
his  betrothed,  Lucy  Trevor,  an  innocent,  good 
tempered-looking  young  girl,  very  neatly  and  un- 
affectedly dressed.  She  sat  there,  with  one  hand 
on  her  lover's  shoulder,  the  other  holding  her 
brother,  a  fine  little  boy,  of  about  four  years  old, 
who  was  making  a  daisy-chain,  one  end  of  which  he 
had  already  feustened  to  the  tail  of  a  fine  jack  that 
lay  half  covered  over  with  grass,  not  &r  from  the 
fii^erman.  They  formed  a  pretty  idyUic  group,  and 
as  the  beUs  of  a  village  church,  a  mile  away  across 
the  meadows,  rang  out  a  wedding  peal,  the  sounds 
of  which  alternately  rose  and  feU  upon  the  wind, 
the  serial  music  seemed  almost  prophetic,  and  some 
such  l^ought  was  visible  in  the  lovers'  eyes. 

John  Carter  turned  as  the  foreman  pushed 
through  the  willow -branches,  and  came  up  id 
where  he  sat. 

''  Hallo  I  skulking  again.  So  this  is  the  way 
you  take  care  of  the  glazing-mill,  is  it.  Carter  ? 
sweethearting  about,  and  doing  a  little  poaching  to 
fill  up  odd  time." 

Carter  sprang  to  his  feet  impetuously,  for  he  had 
a  high  spirit,  and  he  did  not  like  Careen's  over- 
bearing manner.  Lucy  rose,  too,  and  seized  her 
lover's  arm,  a  little  frightened  and  vexed,  while 
the  boy  ran  towards  her,  and  holding  her  gown, 
began  to  ory,  he  did  not  know  why. 

« I'm  no  skulker  nor  yet  poacher,  Mr.  Qreen," 
said  Garter,  stepping  forward ;  *^  andihat  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  I  am  only  taking  my  dinner-hour : 
it  was  your  delay  threw  us  out  of  gear;  and  as  for 
poaching,  IVe  leave  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  that  you 
know,  too.  As  for  Lucy  being  here,  that  is  no 
business  of  yours ;  so  mind  that.  I  met  her  by 
chance,  as  Lucy  will  tell  yon." 


''Yes,  indeed;  I  met  John  by  mere  chance. 
I  only  brought  Master  George  here  to  pick 
flowers." 

"I  know  your  ways,"  said  Green,  bitterly; 
''you  know  where  to  meet  young  men.  Did 
not  you  jilt  th&t  young  carpenter,  long  before  you 
knew  Carter?  You  drove  him  to  Australia;  »^A 
then " 

Before  the  spiteful  foreman  had  time  to  say 
more,  the  clenched  fist  of  the  young  workman  had 
struck  him  backward  into  the  copse. 

•"  If  you  want  to  fight,  fight,"  said  Carter ;  "  but 
I'd  not  hear  Mr.  Hawkins  himself  breathe  a  word 
against  Lucy. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  fight,  dear  John,"  said  Lucy, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  her 
lover's  neck. 

"Trust  me,  Lucy,  there's  nothing  I  hate  more 
than  these  rows;  and  as  for  fighting,  I  not  only 
object  to  it  from  principle,  but  should  be  sorry  to 
have  to  demean  myself  to  such  brutal  work.  No, 
Lucy ;  I  feel  ashamed  at  my  own  thoughtLeasneas, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  recalling  me  to  my- 
self.   I  am  sorry  I  struck  you,  Mr.  Green." 

Green  made  no  reply;  he  had  risen,  and  wam 
sitting  on  the  bank.  At  last  he  rose,  with  a  soowi 
on  his  pale  fiioe. 

"That  blow's  soon  given,  John  Carter,"  h« 
growled  between  his  teeth,  "  and  soon  healed ;  but 
I'll  make  you  remember  it  for  many  a  day.  You  shall 
never  be  assistant  foreman  in  these  mOls.  You're 
a  low  bully.  Mr.  Hawkins  shall  hear  of  tlm, 
my  man.  I'll  summons  you ;  I'll  pull  you  for  tlu> 
assault;  mind  that.  And  that  won't  be  all. 
You've  been  asked  in  church  once  with  that  jilt  of 
a  girl  there.  You  see,  my  fine  fellow,  if  you  ever 
have  her  for  wife.  I  know  how  to  set  her  faliier 
against  it.  Oh,  I'll  be  even  with  you,  John  Carter, 
though  you  can  hit  harder." 

So  saying,  the  amiable  man  walked  off  into  the 
woods,  in  the  direction  of  his  own  cottage. 

"If  my  hands  were  to  rot  off,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  and  half  muttered ;  "  if  I  could  give  half 
my  lungs,  or  a  foot,  or  ten  years  of  life,  Fd  give  it 
this  moment,  if  I  knew  how  to  remove  this  wretch — 
remove  him,  I  mean,  without  harm  to  myself.  And 
yet  I  hate  him  so  at  Una  moment,  that  if  I  could 
get  a  safe,  killing  blow  at  him,  RL  take  it,  now, 
though  I  had  to  be  tried  for  it  to-morrow.  Let 
me  see." 

And  down  he  sat,  in  a  disused  store  shed,  to  plan 
his  revenge.  Long,  long  ago,  the  good  angel  Uiat 
stays  the  rash  foot  and  the  cruel  hand,  had  left 
him;  and  now,  in  the  black,  shapeless  shadow  that 
dogged  every  step  he  took,  lurked,  and  watched, 
and  gibbered,  and  pointed,  demon  prompters  that 
lured  him  on  towards  £Ekthomless  abysses  of  sin  and 
unutterable  wickedness. 

(2b  he  eoneUtded  in  omr  nnet,) 
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II. 


HEARD  a  poet,  in  plaintive  rhymes, 
Sigh  out,  **  Ay,  me,  for  those  olden  times, 
Whose  memories  ring  like  golden  ohimes. 
And  sough  like  zephyrs  from  balmy  climes, 
When  southern  horns  are  breathing ; 
And  glow  like  purpling  gold  of  the  west, 
When  Eve  is  drest  in  her  sunset  beet; 
And  her  azure  vest  is  purple-frayed. 
And  stars,  in  clustered  pomp  arrayed, 
Her  mlbn-tipt  brow  are  wreathing/' 

No  more,  no  more,  thou  poet  of  dreams ; 
Earth's  history  throbs  with  sterner  themes, 
And  the  fancy-fondled  purple  gleams 
Are  gory  patches  and  dotted  seams 

On  spangled  pomps  and  pageants : 
And  the  dajfs  which  Betrospection  climbs 
Shows  blurs  and  grimes  of  a  thousand  crimes ; 
When  a  royal  heart  was  a  fetid  fount, 
And  the  fell  Arch-fiend  could  proudly  count 

His  million  minion  agents. 


Out  of  the  ocean,  over  the  hills, 
Qilding  the  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  rills. 
And  the  moving  sails  of  the  early  mills, 

The  Sun  his  sky  is  climbing. 
Over  the  great  red  bars  of  doud. 
And  over  the  winds  that,  roaring  loud, 
Eejoice  to  behold  the  forest  bowed. 
And  to  hear  the  coast-bell,  biHow-oowed, 

Toll  out  its  hollow  dbdming. 

The  sun's  first  rays  like  a  glory  pass 
Over  the  rippling  meadow  grass. 
And  skim  the  lips  of  the  peasant  lass, 

As  'gainst  the  wind  she's  tripping 
To  her  cottage  home,  whose  chimney  so^e. 
Upward    curling    thrcugh     thick-branched 

oak. 
Is  wind-whififed  into  the  maiden's  doak. 

That  opens  with  her  skipping. 


And  what  is  her  haste  P    In  the  town  to-da; 


*  From  a  passage  in  ancient  Belglo  history. 
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The  king  wiU  pass  through  the  chief  highway, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  kingly  array ; 

And  knights  in  knightly  splendour 
Shall  staidly  walk  their  steeds  of  war. 
And  guard  the  king  behind  and  before ; 
And  the  queen  will  ride  in  her  queenly  car, 
And  nod  to  the  people's  welcoming  roar; 
And  noble  ladies  from  near  and  far 
Bedight  with  feather,  and  lace,  and  star, 

Shall  gather  to  attend  her. 
And  the  country  girl  is  athirst  to  behold 
The  royal  and  lordly  purple  and  gold, 
And  the  queen ! — she  hungera  to  see  the  queen, 
All  loyely  in  face,  and  regal  ia.  mien. 

And  'fore  her  grace  to  bend  her. 

in. 

The  town  is  filled  with  a  royal  crowd, 
Aiid  the  silver  horns  sound  near  and  loud, 
And  the  banners  are  'neath  the  strong  wind 
bowed. 
And  the  sonorous  drums  are  beating. 
But  above  the  sound  of  trump  and  drum, 
Ariseth  the  shout,  **  They  come,  they  come ! " 
And  the  king  he  nods  as  he  passeth  on, 
And  the  queen,  with  her  long^  cold  smile  is  gone 
To  meet  a  further  greeting. 

The  king's  fair  daughter  there  doth  ride. 
All  blushing,  dose  to  her  mother's  side ; 
All  blushing,  as,  seeming  a  mjorrow's  bride, 
Por  the  morrow  brings  her  wedding-tide — 


A  queendom,  wealth,  and  power. 
How  golden  her  locks !  and  the  flash  of  her  eyes. 
Bright  and  profound  as  the  blue  of  the  skies. 
Tells  of  the  joy  in  her  heart  that  lies. 
And  the  village  lass !  she  gazes  and  sighs 
That  her  poor  Uttle  self  has  no  crown  for  a  prize — 
That  four  Httls  mud-walls  her  realm  must  bound 
(Oh,  beautiful  Ufe,  so  quiet-encrowned !) 
With  a  man's  true  love,  and  a  plain  gold  Tound, 

Her  life-long  portion  and  dower 

IV. 

Another  day  to  the  world  is  bom, 
frighting  from  heaven  the  crescent  lorn ; 
And  the  pale  stars  flee  from  the  glowing  mom. 
And  the  wolf  skulks  low  at  the  sound  of  horn. 
And  the  south  of  her  silver  fieece  is  shorn, 

And  the  east  is  bathed  in  amber ; 
And  the  clarions  ring  firom  the  royal  tow'r 
To  hail  the  approach  of  the  bridal  hour ; 
Startling  the  queen  within  her  bow'r. 

The  bride  within  her  chamber. 

The  bride  she  must  deck  her  with  jewels  and  gold. 
And  broid'ry  and  silk  her  form  must  enfold  ; 
So  she  speeds  to  the  jewel  chest,  heavy  and  cold, 
And  lifting  the  iron  Ud  massive  of  mould. 

Her  head  within  is  bended. 
The  queen  darts  in  like  a  rushing  wind. 
And  the  golden  head  is  at  once  impinned 
By  the  down-forced  lid  with  the  gold  of  Ind; 
And  all  that  is  left  of  Childesixde 

Is  a  corpse  with  eyes  distended. 

BONAYLA.. 


A    WOED    UPON    ONE'S    OWN    SELF. 

BY  THE  EEV.  W.  M.   STATHAM. 


[AST  summer-time,  at  the  sea-side, 
I  was  told  an  amusing  speech  of  a 
little  feUow  who  had  been  sitting 
by  my  side  at  tea.  The  abbreviate 
of  his  name  was  *'  Bo,"  and  Master 
Bo  struck  me  as  a  very  independent 
sort  of  that  peculiar  genus — a  British 
boy.  The  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table 
had  asked  him,  a  day  or  so  before,  with 
the  utmost  suavity,  which  he  liked  best, 
his  little  brother  or  his  little  sister.  He  took  no 
time  for  consideration,  but  came  down  at  once  with 
the  emphatic  answer — ^*  Bo  likes  his  own  self !"  I 
could  Bot  help  thinking  that  Bo  was  not  unlike 
humanity  in  general,  only  that  his  ready  avowal 
of  self-preference  embodied  more  honesty  than  is 
to  be  commonly  found  in  children  of  a  larger 
growth.  Since  then  I  have  been  pondering  a  little 
on  the  subject  embodied  in  these  very  expressive 
words,  one's  own  tdf.    In  a  volume  on  one  of  my 


shelves,  called  *'  Dreamthorp,"  containing  soma  ex- 
quisite essays  by  Alexander  Smith,  there  is  a  most 
interesting  one  upon  ''The  Importance  of  a  Man 
to  Himself,"  and  in  it  he  remarks : ''  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  all  things  exist  for  our  paitioular 
selves.  People  talk  of  the  age^of  the  w(«ld ;  so  fiir  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  began  with  my  oonsciousnoss  and 
wiU  end  with  my  decease."  True,  indeed,  it  is  that 
many  are,  for  the  most  part,  mojii  ocoapied  with 
that  subject-r-'*  self,"  than  all  other  considerations 
whatever.  In  one  sense  self-love  is  natural  and 
necessary ;  in  another,  it  is  mean  and  sinfoL  There 
is  a  self-love  which  is  of  Divine  ordination ;  thexe  is 
another  which  is  bom  of  tiieEall.  The  worship  of  self 
is  embodied  in  the  very  first  act  of  the  sad  tragedy 
of  Eden.  Sin  is  selfishness  separating  the  soul  from 
Qod,  and  aspiring  to  be  its  own  God ;  and  when  a 
man  is  separate  from  God,  the  same  selfishnes:^ 
soon  separates  him  from  his  brother  also.  Many 
very  marked  specimens,  howevcK^  of  l^e  worship  of 
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one's  own  self  exist  around  ns.  Some  are  as  tm- 
utterably  obnoxious,  as  they  are  yiyidly  patent 
One's  own  self  sits  in  the  railway  car  with  the 
window  down  in  Becember,  whilst  some  pale, 
delicate  girl  coughs  as  though  her  very  heart  would 
come  up.  One's  own  self  keeps  a  dangerous  cur  of 
a  terrier  for  personal  pleasure,  which  snaps  at 
strangers  in  general,  and  tries  its  penetrating  teeth 
on  washerwomen  and  helpless  children.  One's  own 
self  sends  a  corrupt  carcass  to  the  market  for 
human  food,  no  matter  who  suffers,  or  sickens,  or 
dies.  One's  own  self  dines  at  clubs,  and  smokes 
at  cafSs,  and  leayes  home  very  cheerless  and  money- 
less indeed.  One's  own  self  goes  in  the  summer  to 
*^  Spa,''  and  leaves  the  family  at  delightful  Qrayes- 
end.  One's  own  self  does  not  get  into  much  personal 
danger,  preferring  to  "pull  out  the  yiper  with 
anotiier  man's  hand."  One's  own  self  likes  home 
comforts,  but  can't  insure  his  life-nioesn't  see  the 
fun  of  making  his  widow  a  money*bait  for  some  one 
else— thinking  not  at  all  of  what  a  poyerty'-stricken 
household  there  would  be  if  the  head  thereof 
were  called  away.  One's  own  self  wears  costly 
jewellery,  eats  excellent  dinners,  is'clad  in  newest 
fiEishions,  and  then  leayes  the  neighbourhood  with- 
out receipted  bills.  One's  own  self  prefers  charity 
dinners  to  ohaiities,  and,  in  an  especial  way,  belieyes 
in  prosperous  people.  Such  ''selves"  there  are, 
and  some  indeed  far  worse,  who  care  not  what 
shame,  or  debt,  or  sorrow,  or  misery,  or  wrong, 
they  bring  on  others,  provided  their  own  dear  selves 
are  not  affected  by  the  evils  thus  pressing  upon 
others.  One's  own  self  wiU  even — with  a  callous 
heart  and  a  seared  conscience — lei  another  die  un- 
pitied,  wronged,  and  scorned,  if  the  gratification  of 
self  has  been  secured.  What  matters  it  all  then  ? 
The  broken  flower,  once  plucked,  begins  to  fSade, 
and  may  be  cast  on  the  bank  of  neglect  to  wither 
audtodie. 

One's  own  self  is  not,  however,  always  covetous 
— ^if  good  can  be  done  without  costing  sdf  danger,  or 
fatigue,  or  difficulty.  Then  one's  own  self  can  pay 
for  army  and  police,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  with 
the  greatest  promptitude ;  also  for  sewers  rates,  for 
*'  they  keep  one  safe,  you  know."  Whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  money  ia  the  point  which  self 
seeks  above  all  others,  the  opposite  traits  ap- 
pear. What  do  we  want,  sir,  with  new  drains  and 
more  police  ?  Why  Muddletown  always  did  drain 
into  the  river,  and  our  fathers  were  healthy  men 
enough,  and  aint  we  taxed  up  to  our  very  eyes 
already  ?  One's  own  self  buttons  his  pocket,  goes 
to  the  parish  meeting,  and  votes  against  all  alter- 
ations that — that  were  to  be — sanitary,  for  the 
health  of  the  town,  or  aesthetic,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  neighbourhood.  Certainly,  selfishness 
lurks,  more  or  less,  in  us  all,  but  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  Gk>spel  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it  is  the  only  true 
conqueror  of  self.    For  me  to  Hve  w,  not  self,  but 


Christ,  said  Paul;  and  most  beautifully  did  his 
own  life  embody  the  sentiment.  The  Cross  of  the 
Bedeemer,  in  drawing  us  near  to  God,  so  acts  upon 
our  nature  as  to  make  our  will  one  again  with  the 
Father,  so  that  we  are  able  to  say,  **  Not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done."  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
constrained,  by  that  very  Cross,  to  love  our  brethren. 
"  If  Christ  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we  ought  also 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  Forgetful 
of  the  native  love  of  self,  the  Gospel  has  enabled 
men  and  women  to  do,  and  dare,  and  die,  from 
the  days  of  Polycarp  until  now  1  Mark  how  beauti- 
fully the  motto  has  been  embodied  in  human 
histories :  ''Ye  are  not  your  own."  Many  will  re- 
member Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and  Oberlin, 
the  devoted  missionary,  in  the  Ban-de-la-Boohe. 
Many  will  remember  Ktrs.  Judson,  the  heroic  wife 
of  the  devoted  missionary,  Adoniram  Judson. 
When  her  health  was  failing,  what  an  exquisite 
poem  she  wrote,  embodying  the  very  essence  of 
unselfishness.  They  had  left  behind,  in  Burmah, 
three  children,  one  only  a  babe  three  months  old, 
and  as  it  was  hoped  the  bracing  air  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  would  revive  the  declining  wife,  the  voyage 
was  taken.  She  did  feel  better  when  she  reached 
the  Isle  of  France,  although  she  soon  alter  died. 
And  feeling  better  herself,  this  noble-hearted, 
gentle.  Christian  woman,  although  she  could  not 
return  to  Burmah,  wished  her  husband  to  do  so, 
and  complete  his  work.  She  wrote  these  Hues  to 
him,  the  last  ever  traced  by  her  attenuated  fingers — 

"  Wo  part  on  this  green  islet,  love^ 
Thou  for  the  Eastern  maiD, 
I  for  the  setting  son,  lore. 
Oh!  when  to  meet  again ? 

"•  My  heart  is  sad  for  thee,  love. 
For  lone  thy  way  will  be ; 
And  oft  thy  tears  will  fall,  love. 
For  thy  ohildren  and  for  me. 

"  The  muaio  of  thy  daughter's  Toice 
Thou'lt  miss  for  many  a  year ; 
And  the  merry  sheutof  thine  elder  boya 
Thou'lt  list  in  yain  to  hear. 

'*  When  wo  knelt  to  see  our  Henzy  die, 
And  heard  his  last  faint  moan. 
Each  wiped  the  tear  from  other's  eye- 
Now  each  must  weep  alone 

"  My  tears  fall  fast  for  thee,  loTe— 
How  oan  1  say,  Farewell  ? 
But  go ;  thy  God  be  with  thee,  love. 
Thy  heart's  deep  grief  to  quell." 

This  extract  is  incomplete ;  much  more  remains 
— ^but  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  picture  forth  the 
opposite  of  onf^s  own  atlf, 

^*  One's  own  self"  is  often  indeed  found  to  sneer 
at  missionary  efforts,  both  home  and  foreign,  and 
reads,  with  evident  gusto,  all  newspaper  articles 
beginning,  **  Failure  of  another  Missionary  Enter- 
prise." 
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Thankfdl,  indeed,  we  ought  to  be  that,  iufiuenced 
by  Ghristiaii  motiTes,  so  many  at  the  present  day 
are  twt  living  to  themselyes.  They  are  teaching  in 
dose  ragged-schools,  yifflting  in  fever  hospitals  (see 
City  Mission  Beport),  and  crossing  the  ocean  in 
the  JohnWHUatM  to  preach  to  the  once-degraded 
South  Sea  Islanders  the  Qospel  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

One's  own  self  is  oftener  the  motto  of  men  than 
women.  There  is  fax  less  of  selfishness  in  the  hearts 
of  our  sisters.  In  the  training  of  their  children,  the 
planning  of  home  pleasores,  and  the  varied  aspects 
of  womcui's  life,  any  thonghtfdl  observer  can  see 
less  of  self  than  in  the  life  of  man. 

A  thoroughly  selfish  person,  man  or  woman,  is 
the  most  unsightly  object  in  creation.  Everything 
in  the  universe  rebukes  the  man  who  lives  wholly 
for  himself.  The  sun  which  shines  for  others— the 
fruit  which  ripens  for  others — ^the  bird  which  sings 
for  others — ^the  flowerwhich  breathes  forthfragranoe 
for  others — ^the  fountain  which  casts  forth  its  sweet 
water  for  others — all  say  to  man,  Forget  your  own 
self;  live  not  for  yourself,  but  for  others.  It  is 
remarkable  how,  in  our  English  language,  words 
which  mean  happiness  contain  in  themselves  the 
idea  of  going  out  of  youriselves.  It  is  so  with 
transjport,  which  is  a  compound  of  two  Latin  words, 
meaning  to  be  carried  out  of  yourself :  and  it  is 
so  with  ecitacy^  which  comes  from  a  Qreek  verb, 
meaning  to  be  lifted  above  yourself. 

One's  ownself  is  scarcely  ever  a  happy  man.  Con- 
stantly on  the  look-out  for  what  will  please  or  pain 
self,  Ihere  is,  of  course,  more  of  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest  than  in  any  other  life.  One's  own  self  is  easily 
hurt,  because  every  slight  to  self  is  noted  down  at 
once.  One's  ownself  is  very  sensitive  indeed,  because 
constant  contemplation  concerning  self  has  made 


every  sort  of  feeling  register  itself  in  the  mind. 
One's  own  self  is  always  anxious.  WiU  this  com- 
fort? Will  this  pain  self?  WiU  this  preserve  self? 
Will  this  shorten  the  history  of  self? — so  self  has 
to  be  studied,  and  watched,  and  pitied,  and  patted, 
and  nursed,  and  indulged,  and  guarded,  and  oom- 
forted,  till  the  evil,  like  the  upas-tree,  spreads  forth 
its  boughs  everywhere,  and  the  man  becomes 
wretched  as.  a  worshipper  of  self. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  turn  in  thought  to  One 
who,  though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be 
made  rich.  How  blessed  to  learn  of  him  !  to 
"consider  one  another,"  to  "bear  one  another's 
burthens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  ''-^-4o  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflictLOOr-to  be 
"patient  towards  aU  men  " — ^to  forgive  our  enemies 
-.-and  never  to  indulge  those  foul  passions  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  maUoe,  which  are  so  often  awakened  in 
the  proud  heart  of  self.  Yes ;  we  can  all  rest  our 
eye  on  One  whose  m^at  and  drink  it  waa  to  do  his 
Father's  will — One  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost — ^One  who  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  though  heaven  was  bis  throne 
and  earth  his  footstool— One  who  laid  down  his 
life  for  us,  even  while  we  were  yet  enemies — ^One 
who  bore  the  scourging,  the  mocking,  the  buf- 
feting of  men— who  gave  his  back  to  the  smiters, 
and  his  face  to  the  scomers — One  who  endixred  tbe 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  that  we  might  have 
pardon,  happiness,  and  heaven.  Above  that  life, 
in  his  temptations  and  trials,  solitudes  and  suffer- 
ings, is  written,  "For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  my- 
self ; "  and  above  the  cross  whereon  he  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world  is  written,  in 
letters  of  light,  "For  even  Christ  pleased  net 
himself." 


HASSAN. 


LITTING  past  in  wintry  weather, 

Lo,  a  poor  Lascar  in  tears ! 
His  swart  eyebrows  pinched  together, 
Pendants  shivering  in  his  ears. 

Weeping  for  his  lost  equator, 
For  the  sun  as  there  it  shone. 

That  bright  eye  whence  the  Creator 
Glows  upon  the  torrid  zone. 

In  my  fancy  I  could  hear  him 
'Neath  our  Arctic  skies  bewail 

Heavens  he  once  believed  so  necu:  him, 
Now  so  distant  and  so  pale  I 

Paltry  wares  oppressed  his  shoulder. 

Flimsy  rags  about  him  flew ; 
Nothing«than  his  garb  looked  colder — 

Nothing  warmer  than  his  hue. 


Was  it  Vishnu  thrust  thee  hither. 
For  some  worship  left  unpaid. 

That  thy  tawny  flesh  might  wither 
'Neath  our  hyperborean  shade  ? 

Back !  poor  pedlar,  tramp,  or  juggler  !- 
Back  to  thine  own  orient  sphere ; 

God  ne'er  meant  thee  far  a  struggler 
With  our  wretched  winters  here* 

Due  art  thou  unto  the  Ganges, 
To  the  palms  and  plains  of  Ind ; — 

To  the  hills  whose  sunny  ranges 
Beach  from  Arracan  to  Scinde. 

Home !  to  dream  amidst  thy  rosee — 
Home !  to  bask  beneath  tiiiy  sky  I 

Heaven  itself  the  path  discloses :         t 
Did  not  Eden  eastward  Ue  P       )5 IC 
•  D.P 


Drawn  by  T.  Morten.) 


{Eftffravidbyl'  Cooras. 
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ENDS. 


"But  to  him  that  knoweth  not  the  port  to  which  he  is 
bound,  no  wind  oan  be  favourable;  neither  can  he  who  has 
not  yet  determined  at  what  mark  he  is  to  shoot,  direct  Ms 
arrows  aright."  B.  Leiqhton. 

IHESE  are  few  persons  who  can  look 
back  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  any 
one  period  of  their  life.  We  have 
all,  probably,  had  our  temporeoy 
triumplis;  and,  at  some  moment  or 
other,  baye  all  experienced  tbe  pleasant  feeling 
that  in  one  aim,  at  least,  we  have  been  successfol. 
But  are  there  any  who  baye  eyer  found  it  in  their 
power  to  say  that  fhey  baye  at  last  gained  all  they 
wished,  that  their  fondest  desire  has  found  its 
accomplishment,  and  that  now  they  may  cease 
their  laboois,  and  striye  no  longer?  There  is 
■always  a  something  beyond,  some  farther  point 
(tbougb  what,  or  where,  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell) 
that  must  be  i«Mhed  before  we  can  cheer  ourselyes 
with  tbe  knowledge  that  eyerything  has  been  done. 
And  eyen  the  yery  attainment  of  our  purposes  can 
bardly  help  giyimg  rise  to  other  feelings  than  those 
of  unmixed  ^pleasure.  There  is  something  melan- 
choly in  the  reflection  that  the  labour  which  we 
•  baye  spent  in  adfaieyingour  object  will  be  needed  no 
more ;  the  nsult  we  haye,  but  the  means  which 
accomplished  it  seem  to  baye  disappeared.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  a  modem  writer  that  '*  No  one, 
who  is  worth  anything,  can  loek  back  to  the  scene 
of  his  labours— it  may  be  bia  sufferings — ^without 
experiencing  some  sense  of  regret ; "  and  just  as  we 
often  find  the  author's  mind  lotb  to  take  leaye  of 
the  labours  which  it  has  completed,  so  most  persons 
at  the  accomplishment -of  their  task,  in  the  midst 
of  all  their  satisfiEU^tion,  meet  with  something  closely 
akin  to  sadness.  If,  in  the  ooorse  of  its  perform- 
ance, they  baye  had  their  fears,  they- baye  been 
gladdened  by  their  hopes,  and  their  light  has  been 
the  more  joyous  by  its  contrast  with  the  «hade.  But 
npw  success  itself  is  followed  by  a  reaction,  and 
proyes  to  be  not  all  they  thought  it  would.  They  re- 
gretfully reyiew  each  portion  of  their  finished  work, 
and  each  is  endeared  to  them  by  some  old  memory : 
here,  they  almost  despaired,  and  there,  their  despair 
changed  to  hope. 

"  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sinoerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught. " 

When  one  obstacle  has  been  oyercome,  another 
suddenly  presents  itself;  we  gain  the  height  of 
one  summit  only  to  find  that  we  must  climb  still 
higher.  And  then  there  are  moments  when  the 
heart  seems  ready  to  faint  within,  and  sadly  to 
murmur,  "Where,  then,  is  the  end  of  all  this 
work?"    The  doctrine  which  teaches  the  sanctity 


of  labour,  for  its  own  sake,  is,  at  times,  impotent 
to  help  us,  and  itd  yery  nobleness  turns  to  ashes  in 
our  mouth. 

This  is  nothing  new,  nothing  peculiar  to  our 
own  days  of  restless  toil.  The  yery  same  ques- 
tion presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Qreek  philosophers,  2,000  years  ago. 
«  There  must  be  some  one  end,"  he  says,  '^to  which 
all  other  ends  are  means ;  else  should  we  go  on 
to  infinity.  Our  desires  must  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiying  their  accomplishment ;  for  Nature  has  im- 
planted in  the  mind  of  vman  no  desire  in  rain." 
Thus  Aristotle  makes  it  the  one  object  of  hia  trea- 
tise to  discoyer  what  this  great  end,  this  summum 
honum,  is.  That  it  is  happiness,  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  what  is  happiness?  The  satisfactioD.  of  the 
highest  part  of  our  nature,  whateyer  that  may  be. 

We  may  apply  the  same  oonclusion,  nuOatu 
fmUandiBy  to  our  own  times.  With  the  old  Greek 
the  highest  part  of  bnman  nature  was  the  in- 
iellect^  and  if  this'Wtta  satisfied  and  dey eloped  in 
ita  highest  perfectiom,  all  was  gained.  But  a  re- 
ligion^ 80  to  speak,  of  intellect,  will  not  meet  the 
es^gencies  of  mankind.  Something  more  final 
than  this  is  needed.  Indeed,  intelleotual  triumphs 
bear  with  them,  eyen  on  the  surfEuse,  eyidence  of 
thnr  insufficiency.  The  conception  of  the  great 
end  of  the  labour  of  life  must  be  something  which 
is  better  able  to  attract  the  sympathies  and 
affections  of  humanity;  and  of  haying  such  an  end 
all  must  feel  the  necessity.  There  must  be  periods 
in  the  life  of  eyery  one,  whose  lot  it  is  to  laboxir, 
when,  as  eadh  successiye  work  is  in  turn  performed, 
and  yet  the  end  not  gained,  the  mind  will  ask  itself 
why  it  should  eyer  thus  be  restless.  The  ambition  of 
the  boy  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  labours  of  the  man. 
Oontmtment  and  absolute  satisfaction  are  neyer 
reached.  After  great  exertions  we  find  delight  in 
rest ;  but  the  cessation  from  toil  comes  to  us,  not  be- 
cause we  haye  gained  sJl,  but  because,  for  the  time 
being,  we  can  toil  no  longer ;  and  our  pleasure  is 
that  of  supplying  a  natural  desire  for  res^  and  not  of 
haying  accomplished  the  purpose  of  our  life.  When 
we  are  re&eshed  we  must  be  up  and  doing  again. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  feel  this  necessity;  it  is  eyen 
good  that  we  should  know  this  painful  restlessness, 
if  only  it  teaches  us  the  right  lesson.  And  it  may 
affect  us  in  two  yery  different  ways.  Unless  we  are 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  some  main  duty  to  be 
performed  in  life,  and  xmless  there  is  present  to  us 
some  guiding  principle  of  conduct,  we  may  be 
driyen  to  despair  of,  and  rail  at,  our  destiny,  till 
the  mind  falls  into  a  state  which  the  gospel  pro- 
claiming the  dignity  and  diyiuity  of  mere  labour, 
will  not  and  cannot  cure.  Almost  aU  need  some- 
thing more  comforting  than  thiSj-^upon  wWdi  to 
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fall  baok.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  oan  but  assure 
oorselyes  that  there  is  some  one  final  end  to  which 
all  other  ends  are  meaas,  and  that  this  end  i»- 
capable  of  being  reached  by  each  one  of  ns,  while 
we  live  only  for  its  attainment,  then  we  shall  find 
good  cheer  to  help  us  on  our  way.  As  one  task 
after  another  is  executed,  we  shsdl  know  that  we 
are  one  step  nearer  the  goal  K  we  are  wise  we 
shall  suffer  nothing  to  hide  this  goal  from  our 
sight,  and  we  shall  not  eaoly  be  dispirited. 

But  one  thing  is  needed.  This  end  which  we 
propose  to  ourselyes  must  be  something  that  of  its 
own  nature  is  final ;  there  must  be  nothing  beyond. 
Christianity  alone  tells  us  what  this  is — **  the  mark 
of  our  high  calling."  And  if  all  our  labours  are 
performed  in  the  spirit*  of  humble  hopefulness, 
there  wHL  be  no  despondency,  and,  no  doubt,  we 
ehaU  be  able  to  endure  eren  to  the  end,  for  we  shall 


hare  the  knowledge  that  each  day  brings  us  neaiez 
to  it.  Unless  there  be  this  inducement  to  struggle 
bravely,  there  can  be  no  permanent  help.  Am- 
Itttion  may  aid  us  for  awhile ;  morality,  of  itself, 
may  keep  some  from  grosser  sins  ;  but  Ohristianity 
alone  can  inspire  us  with  affeotion  and  warmth. 
To  all  men,  however  widely  differing  in  nature  or 
opinions,  moments  must  come  when  the  insignifi- 
cance and  unsatififactoriness  of  all  worldly  ends 
strike  them  with  peouliar  foroe.  They  seem  like 
archers  shoot^g  in  the  dark.  Taking,  then, 
even  the  lowest  view  possible,  of  what  profit  would 
it  be  to  them  to  have  some  mark  P  Were  it  present, 
their  darts  would  fiy  no  longer  without  effect,  and 
their  horizon  would  be  deared  of  all  perplexity  and 
doubt.  All  have  folt  this  want ;  the  old  heathen 
philosopher,  the  sceptic,  and  the  Ohristian*  One 
only  knows  how  to  supply  it. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


PAETH  AND  WORK. 

WEE  Httle  root !  All  alone  in  ihe 
cold  damp  earth.  How  lonely  it 
felt,  and  how  dark  and  cheerless 
eyerythiug  was.  Can  you  £uicy  it? 
Pressed  in  on  every  side  by  the 
earth,  no  light  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and 
no  companions  but  the  ugly,  ill-natured 
worms,  of  whom  the  little  root  was  dread- 
folly  afraid.  It  had  been  in  the  earth  a 
long  time,  and  it  could  not  help  wondering 
if  it  was  to  stay  there  always,  it  was  so  dreary.  Who 
could  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  put  it  there?  And  the 
little  root  began  to  feel  very  indignant  with  some- 
body, and  to  pity  itself  very  much :  a  bad  sign,  for 
when  people  pity  themselves,  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  in  a  bad  humour.  If  ever  you  feel  inclined  to 
pity  yourselves,  little  boys  and  girls,  and  to  think 
yourselves  very  ill-used,  jost  try  to  think  of  the  poor 
children  who  have  no  homes  or  friends,  who  are  often 
beaten  and  starved,  and  then  your  pity  will  turn  to 
them,  which  will  be  very  much  better  for  you. 
Well,  this  little  root  did  not  remain  long  in  this  bad 
temper,  it  soon  shook  it  off,  and  began  to  think  more 
sensibly. 

i^I  must  have  been  put  here  for  something,**  it 
thought  to  itself,  ^^  else  no  one  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  place  me  herd  ;  and  they  couldn't  have 
meant  me  any  harm,  for,  though  it  is  very  uncomfort- 
able, I  am  quite  safe.  I  will  not  be  ill-tempered  any 
more,  but  believe  that  it  is  all  for  the  best,  and  try  to 
be  contented  and  happy  " 

This  was  wise  and  right  of  the  little  root;  but 
as  the  time  passed  on,  and  yet  nothing  changed, 
it  began  to  grow  discontented  again,  until  suddenly 


a  bright  idea  came  across  it:  '^Suppose  that  good 
somebody  meant  me  to  work  for  myself?'*  Was 
it  not  a  good  thooght?  Bat  what  was  the  way 
to  work  ?  Ah  I  that  was  the  puzzle ;  but  where  there *d 
a  wiU  there's  a  way,  and  so  the  little  root  found  it ; 
and  so  would  little  children,  too,  if  they  only  try  it. 

The  very  first  worm  that  came  near  her  she  spoke 
to  very  humbly,  and  asked--*- 

*^  Where  do  you  go,  and  what  do  you  do,  when  you 
go  away  from  here  ?  '* 

^*  I  go  up  to  the  light,  to  be  sure,**  said  the  old 
worm,  rather  gruffly. 

Light !  that  was  what  she  wanted^the  little  root 
felt  it  in  a  moment;  and  she  asked  again,  timidly — 

"  But  how  do  you  get  to  the  light  ?  How  do  you 
know  which  way  to  go?  *' 

*^  What  senseless  questions  !**  angrily  returned  the 
old  worm.  "  Why,  I  just  bore  my  way  straight 
up,  and  always  come  to  the  light  in  time.** 

The  little  root  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions, but  she  had  heard  enough.  Light !  she  felt 
that  was  what  she  wanted,  and  she  would  try  to 
reach  it.  So,  in  firm  confidence  in  the  gopdness  of 
those  who  had  placed  her  there,  the  little  Toot  began 
her  work.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  she  got  on;  it  was 
hard  work  pushing  her  way  up* in  the  dark ;  but  she 
kept  on,  in  spite  of  the  dark  doubts  which  sometimes 
vxmld  come. 

Slowly  and  steadily  always  come  out  safe  in 
the  end,  and  so  it  was  with  this  little  root;  for 
after  long  work,  one  day  she  pierced  the  last  bit  of 
earth,  and  the  broad  light  of  day  fell  on  her  little 
head.  Oh,  how  happy  she  was  1  AU  the  long  hard 
work  was  forgotten  now  that  she  had  reached  the 
light. 

*^  I  was  right,**  thought  the  little  root.  "  I  was 
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placed  there  for  some  good.  Oh,  how  wrong  I  wm 
to  doubt  it  at  all  P' 

Not  yet,  however,  was  her  work  ended,  for  she 
still  grew,  although  now  it  was  not  work,  bat  plea- 
sure. Still  growing,  still  cheerful,  until  at  last  a 
bright,  beautiful  crocus  gladdened  the  hearts  of  att 
around.  For  some  tame  she  stood  there,  the  glad 
harbinger  of  the  coming  spring ;  and  when  at  last  she 
&ded  and  drooped,  she  was  not  sad :  other  flowers 
were  there  to  supply  her  place;  and  for  her  own 
future,  could  she  not  trust  Him  who  had  already 
taken  such  care  of  her  ? 

"  Whateyer  happens  to  me  now,^  said  the  little 
crocus,  *^  I  am  happy,  fixr  I  have  lired,  and,  I  hope, 
been  of  some  use." 

So  the  crocus  drooped  and  died.  This  little  root 
knew  nothing  of  who  had  placed  her  in  the  earth, 
and  even  did  not  know  in  what  way  to  work,  and 
yet  see  how  nobly  she  lived  and  worked.  And,  little 
children,  you  who  know  who  made  you,  and  in  what 
way  to  please  Him,  wh&t  excuse  h&ve  you  ?  light, 
knowledge— everything  this  little  crocus  wanted  you 
have,  and  kind  Mends  to  help  you  along  the  way. 
Will  not  you,  too,  try  to  grow  steadily  up  towards 
perfection,  not  to  droop  and  die  like  the  crocus  when 
you  reach  the  flower,  but  to  be  taken  £rom  earth  to 
heaven,  there  to  Uoom  for  ever  and  ever? 
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they  come  with  shovel  and  broom^ 
'*  Sweep  the  snow,  ma'am,  firom  yoot 
door? 

Prom  the  damp  preserve  your  room. 
Dry  and  tidy  keep  your  floor. 

"  Jack  will  take  his  shovel,  and  0Qnp« 
All  the  hard  and  beaten  snow; 

Jack  is  cold  and  wants  a  oape: 
He  can  earn  it  only  so. 

'  "With  my  broom  TU  afber  him  sweep, 

Till  the  stones  all  nicely  show. 
I've  a  sister  I  must  keep : 
I  can  keep  her  only  so." 

Glean  away,  my  good  little  men ! 

Scrape  away,  my  honest  Jack ! 
May  I  see  you  once  again, 

With  a  cape  upon  your  badk« 

Take  your  broom  and  follow  him,  lad; 

What,  are  both  your  parents  dead  ? 
Sister  hungry  P  that  is  bad  I 

Take  her  this  nice  piece  of  bread. 

Now,  well  done,  my  good  little  men ! 

Take  these  pennies  and  divide : 
Would  that  all  were  like  you  I  then, 

Prisons  would  not  be  supplied.         K* 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUR 
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**The  hMTth,  tiM  bMrth  If  daMlate, 
The  lire  1m  qo«nob«d  and  (ooe, 
^)uA  iaio  bappy  ohildhood**  qrM 
Ono0  brightly  langbiiig  i 


T  that  moment  the  home  he  had  left,  with 
all  its  considerate  kindneoi^  rose  before 
Norman;  and  yet,  suoh  was  the  native 
obstinacy  in  his  character,   that  to  go 

back  to  them  destitute,  or  to  let  them 

know  his  state,  was  worse  than  hunger  or  nakedness — 
worse,  he  even  thought,  than  death  itself.  Still,  a  sense  of 
contrition  before  God  was  in  his  souL  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  reaUsed  his  dependence  on  a  higher  Power. 
Hitherto  his  religious  duties  had  been  carefully  taught 
him,  but  they  were  mere  daily  exercises:  decorous  and 


THB  irOlCEN  OP  SODKIPTUBB,'*  STO.  STO. 

right  to  practise,  they  had  no  vital  meaning.  NoWj  loBelj 
and  distressed,  with  people  he  could  not  compiebeDd,  <Q^' 
fearless  as  lus  nature  was,  whom  he  regarded  with  ^> 
he  began  to  say  to  himself/'If  God  fomke  ine,I*» 
lost" 

The  taunt  about  eating  the  bread  of  these  people  ^ 
him  to  work  more  diligently.  He  was  amased  st  ^^ 
distress  he  constantly  heard  of  and  wrote  about  ^ 
Fitswalter  told  him  that  she  had  employed  her  tisi^ 
while  she  had  means  to  bestow,  in  relieving  the  fl^^ 
poor,  and  now  had  to  state  their  case  to  others ;  ^''- 
though  he  felt  that  her  manners  were  affected,  J^* 
he  was  content  to  do  her  bidding,  and  regretted  th>- 
as  she  was  so  charitable,  his  instinctive  dislike  inerf*^ 
daily. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  furniture  and'  arrangeiB^"' 
of  the  house  were  as  miserable  and  muddled  tf  ^^^^' 


the  food,  particularly   at  breakfast  and 
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abundant.  Long  after  he  bad  gone  to  rest  in  his  garret, 
he  heard  Toioee  down-stairs  caronsing.  The  Major 
in  particular  seemed  to  enjoy  himself ;  and  the  red  nose 
and  watery  eyes  were  more  oonspiouous  than  ever. 

It  certainly  did  ooour  to  Norman  that  th^  might 
release  his  olothes  from  pawn ;  but  the  remembranoe  of 
the  rebuff  he  had  once  reoeiyed  kept  him  day  after  day 
from  asking  them ;  and  he  was  tui  becoming  a  mere 
writing-machine,  and  sinking  into  a  deep  melanoholy. 
He  noticed  it  was  rare  for  Mrs.  Fitzwalter  and  the 
Major  to  leave  the  house  together.  She  went  out 
during  the  day,  as  she  said,  on  her  benefolent  errands 
and  other  business ;  he  made  the  ereniiigs  his  time  of 
departure.  What  he  did  during  the  day  besides  smoke, 
Norman  could  not  discover.  In  a  room  under  the 
youth's  garret  he  lounged  about,  sending  up  the  tamm 
of  his  unceasing  pipe.  If  the  parlour  had  become  puri- 
fied since  Mrs.  Pitiwalter's  residence,  Norman  did  not 
know  it ;  for  it  was  understood  that  the  attic  and  a  room 
on  the  stain  was  his  territory,  and  that  in  his  disreput- 
able costume  he  was  not  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of 
the  house. 

It  happened  that  at  dusk  one  evening,  Mrs.  Fits- 
waiter  not  having  returned,  the  Mi^or  sauntered  out, 
saying,  as  he  went,  "Your  mistress  wont  be  long, 
Susan.**  And,  sure  enough,  soon  after,  there  came 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door;  and  a  voice,  nearly  as  loud, 
made  the  house  resound  with  the  words— 

**  Is  Widow  Fitawalter's  sick  son  to  be  seen,  eh  F  " 

"Why,**  thought  Norman,  "who  is  Widow  Fiti- 
walter*s  sick  son  P  " 

It  was  a  coarse  voice  that  asked  for  "  Widow  Fit^- 
walter's  sick  son;"  and  Norman,  who  could  not  help 
hearing  the  whole  of  the  colloquy,  thinking  Susan  spoke 
as  if  she  felt  frightened,  stepped  out,  and  looking 
over  the  banisten^  he  saw  a  servant  in  livery  de- 
positing a  basket  in  the  passage,  and  preparing  in  all 
haste  to  leave,  saying,  as  he  did  so— 

"This  young  Fitswalter's  desperate  bad,  aint  he  ? " 

"Oh,  disparate,'*  repeated  Susan,  catching  at  the 
word. 

"And  yon  aint  much  better,  I  should  think.  What 
a  little  bag  o'  bones !  There,  let  me  out ; "  and  the  man 
was  gone. 

"Susan,"  cried  Norman  fh>m  the  landing-place,"  come 
here." 

The  girl  bustled  up-stairs,  and  he  continued— 

«  Who  is  Mrs.  Fitawalter's  sick  son  ?  " 

The  girl  stared  a  moment,  then  began  opening  and 
shutting  her  eyelids  very  Cut,  and  nodding  her  head 
with  a  cuxming  look.  , 

"^Whoishclsay?" 

"  Lauk,  now !  don't  ye  know  ?  " 

"  She  has  no  sick  son  here — ^where  is  he  ?  Have  you 
been  telling  lies  ?  "  ' 

The  girl,  with  a  grin,  sud, "  I  tells  what  they  tells  me : 
I  just  should  catch  it,  else.*' 

"  You  couldn't  be  told  of  any  sick  son." 

"  Couldn't  I,  though !  Why,  don't  you  twig  ?  you're 
the  missus's  sick  son.  What  a  sucking  duck  you  must 
he  not  to  a  nosed  that  out  afore.  But  don't  split  on 
me.     Now,  pray  don't^  till  I  gets  another  place.    I've 


my  hie  on  vun— I  only  hope  I  may  get  it,  I'll  soon  give 
'em  the  go-by." 

What  it  was  that  Susan's  eloquence  fully  implied, 
oould  not  be  elicited  at  that  time,  for  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  latch-key  in  the  street  door,  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
walter  stepped  into  the  passage  just  as  the  girl,  swinging 
Jierself  from  the  sturs  over  the  banister  into  the  little 
back  passage,  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  kitchen. 

"What's  tiiis?"  said  Mrs.  Fitswalter,  seeing  the 
basket. 

"  A  gent  in  liv'ry  left  it,  'm,  for  your  sick  s " 

She  was  stopped  tnm  finishing  her  sentence  by  a  hand 
being  kid  on  her  mouth.  The  word  "  Stupid  "  burst 
firom  Mrs.  Fitswalter's  lips. 

Meanwhile  Norman  had  retreated  to  his  attic,  to 
ponder  over  what  he  had  heard.  Had  Mrs.  Htzwalter 
come  to  him  that  evening,  he  would  have  finmkly  asked 
her  what  it  aU  meant,  but  she  did  not  do  sor.  She  con- 
tented herself  with  calling  out,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs— 

"Mr.  Norman,  I'm  so  dreadAilly  &tigued,  and  so 
depressed  with  aU  the  accumulated  misfortune  I  have 
tlus  day  witnessed,  that  I  wish  you  would  send  ^  me 
down  the  writing  you  have  done.  Here,  Susan,  quick, 
fetch  the  letters. 

The  girl  rushed  up-stairs,  took  the  letters,  putting 
her  finger  on  her  lip  to  impose  silence  and  caution, 
and  was  down  again  without  a  word.  The  youth  felt 
certain  that  some  deception  was  being  practised  in 
which  he  was  mixed  up,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would 
not^  if  he  oould  help  it,  be  the  passive  instrument  in 
it.  His  spirits  instantly  rallied.  He  would  himself 
go  down  and  demand  an  explanation.  Another  flying 
excursion  of  Susan's  brought  her,  with  a  jug  of  tea  and 
a  plate  of  bread  and  butter,  to  his  room.  He  asked  in  an 
undertone  in  which  room  he  should  find  her  mistress ; 
but  the  girl  would  not  speak  except  by  a  dumb  show  of 
clasped  hands,  imploring  him  not  to  betray  her,  which 
he  so  fi^  understood,  that  he  looked  at  her  with  so  open 
and  honest  a  look,  that  a  fur  less  acute  physiognomist 
than  Susan  would  know  that  she  was  safe  in  confiding 
in  him. 

An  hour  afterwards,  having  arranged  his  parti- 
coloured rags  as  well  as  he  could,  Norman  went  softly 
down-stairs.  The  house  was  so  still  that  he  could  hear 
Sosau's  wheesy  breathing  in  the  kitchen.  He.  listened, 
expecting  to  hear  also  the  scratch  of  Mrs.  Fitswalter's 
pen  making  those  rough  drafts  of  letters  which  he  had 
daily  to  copy,  but  all  was  stilL  The  door  of  the  room 
off  the  passage  was  not  quite  closed,  and  as  he  drew  near 
it  he  could  see  the  interior  through  the  chink.  Mrs. 
Fitzwalter  was  sitting  in  a  low  easy  chair  with  her  back 
to  him.  The  table  was  loaded  with  good  things— a  cold 
chicken,  the  remains  of  some  boiled  ham,  jars  of  pre- 
serves, and  plates  of  tea-cakes,  all  in  that  condition  whiqh 
pUdn-speaking  housewives  expressively  call "  higgledy 
piggledy;"  while  at  the  lady's  right  hand  was  that  big 
book,  laid  open,  which  Norman  so  well  remembered 
carrying  on  the  night  of  the  fire. 

"  Could  she  be  intent  on  reading  her  Bible  ?  Had 
he  dared  to  think  her  some  impostor,  and  she  really 
was  a  philanthropist  P    Was  not  that  smaller  book,  near 
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the  other,  her  Prayer-book  ?" — ^these  were  the  momen- 
tary misgiyings  of  his  miod,  as  he  stepped  lightly  into 
the  room,  went  half  round  the  table,  and  presented  him- 
self to  the  absorbed  reader.  No,  she  was  not  now  read- 
ing. She  had  fallen  asleep  over  the  open  page  and  the 
plate  of  good  things  that  flaxiked  it.  Her  long,  yellow 
face,  wedge-shaped  forehead,  and  thin  lips,  sUghtly 
awry,  looked  repulsi?e,  aa  the  daokened  mosoles  gaTe 
their  real  expression  of  oraft  and  mbtlety. 

Norman  was  so  struck  with  the  anomaly  between  the 
face  and  the  occupation  in  which  she  had  been  engaged, 
that  he  oonld  not  forbear  looking  over  the  page.  There 
was  no  other  reading  there  but  columns  of  names.  It 
was  the  "London  Directory  **  that  he  had  mistaken  for 
a  Bible ;  and  the  supposed  Prayer-book  by  the  side  was 
the  "Court  Guide." 

The  boy  did  not  know  how  near  the  truth  be  had 
been,  as  regarded  many  people,  when  he  called  these  a 
Bible  and  a  Prayer-book !  On  the  table,  half  finished, 
was  a  column  of  directions  in  Mrs.  Fitzwalter's  most 
hasty  scrawl,  which  he  knew  he  should  have  to  copy  on 
the  enyelopes  of  letters.  And  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  he 
picked  up  an  open  note;  it  had  107i.,  Grosvenor  Place, 
at  the  heading ;  he  laid  it  down  and  read  no  farther,  but 
he  felt  persuaded  that  it  had  been  sent  with  the  psakei 
l^at  eyening.  Something  of  the  truth  dawned  on  his 
mind.  He  did  not  know,  as  a  certainty,  that  he  was  the 
scribe  in  a  begging-letter  writing  establishment,  simply 
because  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  what  a  trade  is  often 
driyen  in  that  department  of  fraud — ^but  he  felt  sure 
that  Mrs.  Pitzwalter  practised  deception  and  lying. 
Had  she  not  allowed  him  to  think  that  that  big  book  was 
a  Bible  ?  As  a  straw  thrown  up  shows  how  the  wind 
blows,  this  slight  deception  told  him  the  kind  of  people 
he  was  with.  He  hesitated  to  wake  the  sleeper,  and 
was  preparing  to  leaye  as  quietly  as  he  entered,  when, 
with  a  sudden  start,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed 
blankly  at  him,  murmuring— 

"  What,  back  so  soon.  Major !  She's  shy,  that  old 
screw.  Lady  Pentreal ;  she's  sent  no  money— only *' 

Then  her  head  drooped  forward  on  the  book,  and  she 
was  asleep  again ;  as  she  well  might  be,  seeing  that  her 
tea  that  night  had  a  yery  strong  resemblance  to  what  a 
seaman  would  call  *'  a  stiff  glass  of  grog." 

Norman  left  the  room,  and  returned  to  his  attic. 
Had  be  possessed  the  most  tattered  garb  that  could  be 
called  a  suit  of  clothes,  not  another  hour  would  he  haye 
stayed ;  but  in  the  wretched  masquerade  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wear,  he  was  to  all  intents  a  prisoner. 

On  the  Major's  return  there  was  a  quarrel,  that 
sounded  like  a  coarse,  tipsy  riot,  in  which  each  one  of 
the  delectable  couple  vied  in  low  acrimony  and  violence. 
Brink  had  destroyed  caution,  and  Norman  learned — 
what  he  had  within  the  last  few  hours  begun  to  sus- 
pect—that they  were  in  reality  husband  and  wife ;  that 
the  man's  Chri  tian  name  was  Major;  but  whether 
they  were  both  Fitzwalter  or  Sufccliffe,  or  neither,  was, 
of  course,  doubtful.  One  thing  now  was  paramount  in 
Norman's  mind— how  to  escape. 

The  next  day  he  had  no  opportunity  Of  seeing  either 
of  his  emplo3'ers.  A  message  that  she  was  ill  came  from 
the  mistress ;  and,  as  he  expected,  the  rough  drafb  of  a 


oiroular  letter,  from  a  poor  deaf  and  dumb  woman 
whose  goods  had  been  seized  for  rent,  was  sent  him  to 
make  twenty  copies  of.  Whether  or  no  these  oirculan 
were  sent  in  the  envelopes  he  directed  he  did  not  know, 
as  it  was  the  custom  for  him  to  address  doseos  of  covers ; 
and  Mrs.  Fitzwalter,  he  oondnded,  put  the  letters  in. 

That  day  Norman's  meals  were  so  coarse  and  scanty, 
that  he  was  famishing  when  night  came.  This  was  part 
of  Major  Sutdiffe's  plan  for  bringing  down  his  spirit ; 
and  just  as,  cold  and  hungry,  th^  youth  was  getting 
into  bed,  his  door  was^opened,  and  the  grisly  ruffian, 
his  eyes  blinking,  came  in,  saying — 

"  Now,  Norman  "What's-your-name,  we  can't  go  on 
maintaining^  you.  Mrs.  Fitzwalter*s  loss  at  that  fire  ba« 
ruined  her,  that's  what  it  has ;  a^d  thafe  bad  enough, 
without  an  encumbrance  like  you  spunging  upon  ber. 
You  must  write  that  letter  about  your  distress,  otrtell  us 
who  and  what  you  are.  It's'  my  belief  you've  robbed 
your  employers.  How'd  you  like  me  to  <»11  the  police  ? 
A  pretty  figure  you'd  look,  don't  you  thinks  eh? 
"Wouldn't  your  pride  have  a  come  down  if  jcfa  went 
before  the  beak  (magistrate)  in  the  things  I've  given 
you  ?   Eh  ?  no  sulks !  What  do  you  say  for  yourself  ?  * 

"  I  thought,  sir,  thai  my  writing  was  enough  to  pay 
for  my  food  P" 

"Your  writing!  Why,  I  can  get  whatever  I  wan^ 
done— aye,  and  beautiftdly  done,  mind  you — at  three- 
halfpence  a  folio;  thafs  tiie  price,  the  best  price,  mj 
fine  don.  Your  wilting,  indeed ! " 
'  Now  the  word  folio  quite  mystified  poor  Norman ;  he 
did  not  know  that  seventy  words  were  a  folio ;  he  thoughk 
of  pages  rather  than  words,  and  was  aghast. 

"  If  writing  is  so  badly  paid,  I  could  do  something 
else,  if— if ."  He  looked  at  the  tattered  dressing- 
gown  that  lay  on  the  chair  beside  him,  and  down  help- 
lessly at  the  rest  of  his  garb. 

"  If ! "  taunted  the  man :  "  ah,  there's  a  mighty  deal 
in  if.  You'd  be  a  fine  gentleman,  if  you  oonld,  no  doubts 
or  anything  else,  if " 

"  I'd  not  be  a  sneaking  liar ! "  shouted  Norman,  stunj; 
into  violence,  and  starting  up  as  he  spoke.  But  at  that 
instant  a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  him,  that  felled  him  to 
the  ground. 

"  What,  you  rascal !  You  show  fight,  do  you?  "  «ied 
the  ruffian. 

In  an  instant  the  youth  jumped  up,  and,  vnthout  a 
moment's  consideration,  rushed  at  his  assailant's  throat, 
hanging  on  by  his  neckcloth,  and  twisting  his  lithe  limbs 
round  him ;  there  was  a  moment  or  two  when  the  man 
seemed  suffocating,  and  reeled  heavily  against  the  door, 
which  burst  open,  and  the  two  fell  out  on  to  the  landini^' 
place.  Then  all  the  demon  was  roused  in  each;  they 
rolled  over  and  over,  until  the  man,  getting  uppermost, 
and  having  disengaged  his  neck,  with  one  effort  hurlei 
his  young  antagonist  down-stairs. 

It  was  a  murderous  fling,  and  Norman  lay  stunned 
and  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Before  he  regained 
sufficient  consciousness  to  call  for  help,  Mrs.  Fits  waller 
had  come,  and  the  first  sound  he  heard  as  hi^  senses 
returned  was  her  voice  saying,  "  Whist !  don't  be  a  fool, 
Major ;  we  don't  want  the  police  on  us.  Whist !  you'vo 
given  him  a  lesson."  ^  ^  ■ 
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"111  have  his  life  before  I've  done  with  him!" 
snarled  the  man,  with  a  growl  like  a  wild  beast. 

"  There,  there,  you're  better  now,"  she  said,  raising 
Norman.  "  Ton  foolish  fellow !  whatever  made  you 
think  of  attacking  the  Major?  how  could  you  think 
he*d  stand  it?" 

"  Turn  me  out,  Mrs.  Fitzwalter.  Let  me  get  out  of  that 
door.  I'd  rather  die  in  a  ditch  than  stay  hsre.  Let  me 
out,  I  say!" 

Norman  rose  as  he  spoke,  but  he  was  hurt,  though 
no  bones  were  broken,  and,  staggering  with  weakness, 
helped  by  Mrs.  Fitzwalter,  he  crawled  up  to  his  lair,  as 
wretched  and  desolate  a  creature  as  any  that  laid  down 
in  London  that  night. 

It  was  days  before  the  stiffness  from  his  bruises  oeased ; 
and  the  misery  of  his  mind  must  have  driven  him  into 
a  fever,  but  that  Susan  managed  to  give  him  a  word  of 
hope., 

"  I'm  going,"  she  whispered,  "  and  when  I  get  away, 
won't  I  tell;  that's  all,  won't  I!** 

But  better  than  «ny  speaking  to  others  was  the  ser- 
vice she  rendered  him  about  the  sixth  evening  after  the 
soene  of  violence  recorded.  He  was  cdtting  doggedly  at 
his  desk,  playing  with  his  pea  rather  than  writing.  He 
revolted  from  the  tissue  of  lies  that  he  now  knew  he 
was  expected  to  copy.  He  was  debating  whethei^e 
had  not  better  get  out  and  go  to  the  police-station — ^that 
hint  of  Mrs.  Fitzwalter's  about  bringing  the  police  on 
them,  had  not  been  lost  on  him.  There  was,  just  then, 
a  creeping  noise  outside,  and  Susan,  with  her  shoes  in 
her  hand,  came  in,  and  said^  nodding  and  blinking 
energetically — 

"I've  found 'em!" 

"Found  what?" 

"Tourdothes." 

Had  it  been  a  gold  mine  that  she  told  him  of  it  could 
not  at  the  moment  have  been  so  welcome. 

"  They  hid  'em.   They're  stuffed  into  the  sofy  piller." 

"  What,  in  the  front  room  P  " 

She  nodded  and  was  gone ;  but  a  moment  after  she 
put  in  her  head  and  said— 

"  Good-bye,  Fm  a  gwying  to  cut." 

"  Susan,  I  hope  youll  get  with  honest  people,  and  do 
well." 

*'  Can't  be  no  wurser  nor .^   She  pointed  with  her 

finger  down  the  stairs,  and,  with  a  knowing  little  nod, 
was  gone. 

Of  course,  the  lad  had  no  scruple  about  resuming  the 
possession  of  his  own  clothes.  How  anxiously  for  hours 
he  listened  until  all  was  still.  He  heard  the  street  door 
close  after  Susan,  and  he  waited  until  that  hour  in  the 
morning  which,  of  all  the  twenty-four,  was  the  stillest ; 
and  then  he  crept  down  into  the  parlour.  He  had 
no  candle,  but  it  was  dear  moonlight,  and  through 
two  round  holes  in  the  window-shutter  the  pale  light 
streamed  in  like  a  gleam  from  two  great  ghostly  eyes. 
All  sorts  of  litter  impeded  him.  As  to  being  able  to 
wait  there  to  take  off  his  present  garb  and  put  on  his 
own,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  groped  about 
until,  under  a  pile  of  old  papers,  be  got  hold  of  the  sofa 
pillow.  To  thrust  his  band  through  a  rent  that  had 
Jaeea  pinned  over,  and  feel  the  ooUar  of  his  jacket,  was 


the  work  of  an  instant  The  reassurance  which  that 
touch  gave  him  was  so  exciting  that  he  forgot  to  be 
cautious.  No  sooner  did  he  get  hold  of  the  pillow  than 
he  baeked  against  the  table  and  upset  it.  In  a  delirium 
of  terror  he  rushed  into  the  passage,  just  as  he  heard  a 
call  from  above,  of*-"Migor,  get  up;  there's  a  noise 
below!"  How  fortunate  it  was  that  little  Susan's 
flight  had  left  the  street-door  on  the  latch.  He  was  out 
before  his  pursuer  could  have  left  his  room.  He  crossed 
the  street,  plunged  down  a  narrow  passl^^,  and  never 
ceased  running  among  the  neighbouring  streets  until  he . 
emerged  on  to  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  and  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  stumbling  heavily  against 
an  empty  cart  that  was  reared  there  and  padlocked  to  a 
post.  Not  a  creature  was  in  sight;  he  had  put  some 
space,  as  well  as  a  labyrinth  of  houses,  between  him- 
self and  any  pursuer,  and,  as  he  now  paused  and  took 
breath,  no  better  dressing-room,  in  his  condition, 
could  be  found  than  in  the  shelter  of  the  cart.  It  was 
curious,  in  his  penniless  and  friendless  condition,  that 
he  should  feel  a  sensation  of  great  gladness ;  yet  so  it 
was,  that  when  he  onoe  more  equipped  himself  in  decent 
attire,  all  his  other  troubles  seemed  for  a  moment  sur- 
mounted. 

Triumphant  feelings,  however  intense  for  the  moment, 
are  not  likely  to  be  lasting  in  the  bleak  dreariness 
of  a  wintry  morning,  with  the  accompaniment  of  empty 
pockets  and  a  craving  appetite.  Norman's  well- 
stored  memory  of  the  wonders  that  friendless  youths 
had  achieved,  failed  to  comfort  him.  Indeed,  he  com- 
prehended now  what  in  his  previous  reading  he  had 
overlooked— that  only  results  are  told,  and  all  the  bitter 
details  of  the  struggle  passed  over,  or  lightly  noted.  "  Yet 
they  did  battle  through,"  he  said  to  himself ;  and  feeling 
that  it  would  not  do  to  linger  there,  he  left  his  parti- 
coloured rags,  as  a  sort  of  cast  skin,  rolled  in  a  bundle 
in  the  cart,  and  set  o£^  whistling  to  keep  his  courage 
up.  Foolish  fellow  to  waste  his  breath  in  the  chill 
morning  air.  He  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  locality,  bat 
half  an  hour's  brisk  walking  brought  him  to  a  bridge. 
He  was  about  to  walk  over  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
demand  for  a  toll— a  demand,  we  know,  he  could  not 

!  satisfy.     He  turned  away,  and  still  pursued  his  course 

I  westward.  After  going  over  a  good  stretch  of  ground, 
among  small  rows  of  houses  and  nursery  gardens,  and 

,  patches  of  waste  land  that  skirted  a  large  enclosure,  he 

I  came  out  on  a  high  road,  and  meeting  a  market  uart,  he 

•  asked  his  way  to  Pimlico. 

I     "  Go  over  the  bridge  half  a  mile  down  the  road,'' 

!  said  the  driver,  indicating  the  way  with   his  whip. 

i  Away  went  Norman,  and  came  to  Battersea  Bridge, 
where,  to  his  intense  chagrin,  he  was  again  stopped 

;  for  the  want  of  a  halfpenny,  and  learned  that  he  must 
retrace  more  than  the  way  he  had  come  before  he 
could  get  across  the  river.      Moreover,  he  called  to 

,  mind  that  his  ignorance  of  the  locality  in  Lambeth  was 
so  great,  that  he  might,  on  his  return,  come  upon  the 
place  and  people  he  had  left.  No,  he  dared  not  go 
back.  The  light  of  the  little  toll-house  fell  on  his 
young  anxious  face,  pale  from  recent  illness,  and 
sharpened  by  hunger. 

I  {To  h4  continue)     ^^  . 
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THE  REV.  T.   BINNEY. 


THERE  are  *'  Ajiakim "  in  the  mental  world  as 
well  as  in  the  physical :  and  he  whose  name 
heads  this  ^^I'tidle  is  an  Anak  indeed.  "  There 
were  great  mfii'  in  those  days,"  will  be  as  true  of 
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this  age  as  of  any  antecedent  period.  We  are  r-ot 
of  those  who  have  an  enthusiastic  preference  for  llio 
past,  and  are  blind  to  the  greatness  and  goodness 
which  exist  in  the  present.      In  alL  ^ivisiona  of 
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Christ's  catholic  Church,  we  find  true  successors  of 
Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed,  and  Augustine, 
the  eloquent  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  cherish  a  holy  admiration  for 
the  preachers  of  antiquity,  and  not  for  living  men. 
There  are  multitudes  who  can  appreciate  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  who  fail  to  admire  the  eloquence 
of  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  some  who  can 
admire  the  stalwart  theologians  of  other  days — 
like  Baxter— but  who  are  ill-acquainted  with  such 
a  man  in  this  generation  as  Binney. 

By  choice  a  Congregationalist,  by  conviction  a 
Nonconformist,  he  is  too  large-hearted  to  be  a 
bigot,  and  too  large-headed  to  be  the  mere  pet  of 
a  party :  consequently,  when  he  stands  forth  on 
some  great  occasion,  if  only  to  speak  a  few  of  his 
graphic  words,  Churchmen  and  Congregationalists 
gladly  greet  his  manly  presence  and  his  sententious 
Saxon  speech. 

We  do  not  purpose — ^in  a  periodical  like  The 
Qtjiyeb,  which  belongs  to  no  mere  party  in  Christ's 
great  catholic  Church — to  give  a  sort  of  guide- 
book history  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Binney  :  these 
things  have  been  done  ctd  nauseam  already. 
Genealogies,  schoolboyisms,  and  early  manhood- 
isms  may  be  all  very  interesting  to  the  gossiping 
ears  of  the  curious,  but  our  space  forbids  that 
from  which  our  taste  recoils.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  "on  the  30th  December,  1824,  the  Bev. 
T.  Binney,  late  student  at  Wymondley  College, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church 
■  assembling  in  St.  James's  Street,  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight,"  and  that  "  on  the  29th  July,  1829, 
the  Eev.  T.  Binney  was  introduced  to  his  new 
charge  at  the  Weigh  House  Chapel."  Thirty-six 
years,  therefore,  he  has  occupied  a  very  prominent 
position  as  a  London  minister.  The  vigour  of  his 
thought,  the  originalify  of  his  style,  and  the 
thorough  manhood  of  his  character,  very  naturally 
attracted  the  young  men  of  London;  and  the 
Weigh  House  Chapel  has  been  for  many  years 
looked  upon,  very  fairly,  as  a  centre  of  spiritual 
power  and  infiuence,  in  jconnection  with  the  for- 
mation of  youthful  character  and  the  education  of 
youthful  thought. 

His  ever-memorable  address,  delivered  in  Exeter 
Hall,  on  the  question,  "  Is  it  possible  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds  ? "  is  a  fietir  specimen  of  the 
leading  elements  of  Mr.  Binney's  power.  Its  argu- 
ment throughout  is  strictly  logical,  and  its  style  is 
as  lucid  as  its  thought  is  strong.  This  book  quickly 
ran  through  many  editions ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  has  materially  affected  the  thought  and 
the  life  of  young  men  in  the  present  age.  Perhaps, 
however,  as  a  contribution  to  theological  literature, 
Mr.  Binney's  **  Practical  Power  of  Faith"  will  be 
the  most  pennanent  of  his  works. 

As  a  minister,  he  has  enjoyed  a  remarkably  per- 
manoat  popularity.     He  ia  no 


mere  sermon  compiler — as  though  the  miad  was  a 
machine,  constructed  to  turn  off  so  many  pages  oi 
pretty  manuscript  every  week.  No;  the  sermon' 
strikes  you  as  part  of  himself.  He  seems  to  be 
giving  you  of  himself,  and,  consequently,  lie  alto- 
gether forgets  himself :  a  strange  sentence  for  the 
criticism  of  a  pseudo-punster — ^he  forgets  himself; 
yet  in  the  best  sense  he  does :  and  this  is  one  secret 
of  lus  power.  He  does  not  strike  you  as  a  man 
measuring  sentences  like  a  draper  does  calico,  or 
putting  forth  ornaments  of  diction,  as  a  builder  does 
stucco  figures  on  cheap  churches.  No ;  he  has  got 
a  purpose — some  royal  purpose,  which  governs  dl; 
and,  "  on  that  intent,"  he  pushes  onward  to  th? 
goal.  There  is  no  racket — ^no  rant  in  his  sermona; 
and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  there  is  no  cant. 
There  he  stands,  a  Titan  in  stature,  with  a  heal 
that  old  Italy  might  envy,  and  with  a  dignified, 
devout,  earnest  manner,  which  very  forcibly  con- 
trasts with  all  pulpit  foppery  and  nullinery. 
Withal,  whilst  the  most  difficult  questions  of 
theology  are  dealt  with,  and  whilst  the  phases  of 
modern  thought  are  understood  and  explained, 
there  is  suffusing  all  a  sincere  spiritual  life,  and 
the  all-persuasive  influence  of  evangelic  truth. 

Mr.  Binney  is  not  one  of  your  please-all  men, 
nor  does  it  suggest  itself  to  one  that  he  would  care 
to  be.  He  can  come  doWn  with  a  sledge-hammer 
sort  of  crack  on  impudence  and  ignorance,  and  a 
change  of  his  voice  and  a  glance  of  his  eye  can 
wither  up  in  a  moment  the  pretentiaus  and  the 
pert  Amen,  so  let  it  be.  This  is  far  better  than 
the  superlative  oiliness  which  makes  some  men 
detestably  smooth. 

It  1858  Mr.  Binney  visited  Australia  for  bis 
health.  The  sea  voyage  and  the  change  re-stmng 
his  nerves ;  and  we  read  concerning  his  visit  Hhsx 
it  awakened  an  intense  excitement  in  all  classes  of 
colonial  society.  A  correspondence  ensued  between 
the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  and  himself,  which  was 
afterwards  printed.  During  his  stay,  crowded 
congregations  gathered  around  him  everywhere; 
and  there,  as  here,  the  name  of  Thomas  Binney 
is  held  in  admiration,  honour,  and  respect. 

Are  'we  to  lose  such  a  man  from  the  Gty  of 
London  ?  We  hope  not.  True,  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel  has  been  sold ;  true,  the  minister  has  been 
awarded — as  indeed  he  ought  in  all  fairness  and 
honour  to  have  been  awarded — a  pension  of  £^00 
a  year  for  life :  no  large  sum  for  a  man  who,  if 
he  had  been  a  merchant,  might  have  become  a 
millionaire :  but  it  would  be  a  sad  loss  for  London 
proper  to  lose  Mr.  Binney.  Let  us  hope  that  as 
the  Congregationalists  have  secured  ground  for 
their  new  memorial  hall  (the  site  of  which  has 
cost,  we  are  told,  the  sum  of  £40,000),  either  that  a 
church  will  be  attached  to  that,  in  which  ^,  ono 
of  the  best  of  City  preachers,  may  stiU  hold  forth 


»  rexnarK&uiy  per-    oi  uie  oesii  oi  ui&y  preacners,  may  snui  aoia.  luitu 
sensationalist— no  I  the  Word  of  Life ;  or  else  that  a.4^  will  be  found, 
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worthy,  first,  of  onr  common  Christianity,  worthy, 
noxt,  of  the  Congregational  body,  and  worthy,  last 
of  all,  of  that  Thomas  Binney  whose  name,  every- 
where an  honoured  word,  is  peculiarly  a  **  house- 
hold word  *'  in  the  City  of  London. 

No  greater  test  of  a  man's  power  do  we  know  of 
than  when  his  own  brethren  look  up  to  him.  When 
a  barrister  is  raised  to  the  bench,  you  know  well 
what  he  is  by  the  way  his  brethren  take  it ;  and 
when  the  words  are  heard,  ''Who  shall  take  this 
chah:  ?  "  "  Who  shall  preach  this  sermon  ?  *'  "  Who 
shall  preside  at  this  gathering?"  the  name  of 
Thomas  Binney  is  welcomed  with  universal  applause. 
He  is  too  strong  a  man  to  be  spoilt  by  all  this,  and 
will  put  his  foot  down — smash — on  the  first  thing 
ho  does  not  believe  in,  never  mind  who  proposes 
it,  or  seconds  it,  or  thirds  it ;  this,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  highest  elements  of  his  power.  Ministers 
and  students  everywhere  believe  that  Mr.  Binney 
hates  a  subterfuge,  or  a  mere  seeming,  and  that 
anywhere  and  everywhere  he  will  "  bear  witness  to 


the  truth."  We  have  mentioned  students :  he  has 
always  been  a  special  favourite  with  them.  Much 
of  tUs  is  due,  not  only  to  the  fact  that  he  is  so  fresh 
at  heart,  but  that  he  is  so  catholic  in  his  sym- 
pathies, and  so  ready  to  meet  their  questionings  and 
doubts  with  manly  honesty  and  sincerity.  Not 
that  he  is  at  all  latitudinanan :  Qod  forbid.  The 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  have  always 
had  tiie  leading  place  in  his  preaching. 

As  in  the  State,  and  in  other  departments  of  life, 
we  are  reaping  the  reward  of  Dr.  Amold*s  wise  and 
earnest  training  of  the  young  at  Bugby,  sa  the  City 
of  London  will,  in  the  next  generation,  have  to  re- 
joice over  many  of  the  merchants  and  citizens,  who 
|rill  owe  their  moral  manhood,  their  religious  life, 
and  the  earnest,  Christian  nurture  of  their  families  to 
the  wise,  fervent,  intelligent,  and  evangelic  teach- 
ing of  Thomas  Binney.  With  his  lofty  figure,  and 
his  searching  eye,  his  broad  forehead,  and  his  large 
heart,  may  it  be  a  long  time  yet  before  his  Divine 
Master  calls  him  to  his  rest  and  his  reward. 


THE   BYBROOK    POWDER-MILLS.— IL 

BY  WALTER  THOENBTJET,  AtJTHOB  OP  "HATDTTED  LONDON,"  ETC. 


|T  was  the  Saturday  evening  of  that  same 
week,  and  Green,  the  foreman,  stood, 
hat  in  hand,  at  Mr.  Hawkins's  parlour 
door,  sullenly  and  reluctantly  taking 
his  leave. 

There  were  small  piles  of  silver  on 
the  table  beside  an  open  ledger,  for  it 
was  pay-day.  Mr.  Hawkins  looked  busy  and  pre- 
occupied. 

"I  won't  interfere  in  this  matter.  Green,"  he 
said.  "You  don't  like  this  fine  young  fellow, 
and  your  spite  is  always  bitter.  If  two  workmen 
fight  fairly,  in  honest  quarrel,  I  don't  object.  It  is 
ten  times  hotter  than  perpetual  mean  wrangling,  or 
lyi^oi  pettifogging  law.  Why  can't  you  leave  the 
fellow  alone?  You've  lost  the  girl.  Very  well; 
then  lose  her  with  good  nature;  for,  man,  you  know 
the  old  proverb,  '  There's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it.'  She  wasn't  the  sort  of  girl 
for  you.  Now,  observe  this :  so  end  all  this  scuffle. 
I  shall  make  Carter  assistant  foreman,  and  manager 
of  the  glazing-mills,  from  Monday  next — a  fort- 
night, at  least,  earlier  than  I  intended.  No  words 
about  it,  or  you  and  I  must  part,  Mr.  Green." 
Mr.  Hawkins  looked  at  the  door,  and  then  bent 
irrevocably  over  his  account  books. 

Saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  when  mixed, 
contain,  in  their  black,  compound  grains,  a  fierce 
and  deadly,  though  a  dormant  power.  The  fore- 
man's heart  at  th&t  moment  held  passions  that 
possessed  evils  of  a  more  terrible  potentiality;  but 
he  bowed,  and  said  nothing. 


His  black  hand  was  stOl  on  the  handle  of  tho 
door,  when  Mr.  Hawkins  called  him  back. 

"  Qtood  gracious !"  said  the  manufacturer;  *'  I'd 
almost  forgotten  the  only  thing  I  wanted  you 
specially  for.  Eley's  people  have  written  for  one 
hundred  sample  barrels  of  our  best  rifie  powder. 
They  want  it  quick.  Let  Carter,  and  two  of  the 
best  workmen,  get  everything  in  order  to-morrow 
evening.  Can't  help  it  for  once.  We  must  begin 
at  daybreak  on  Monday.  Let  the  wheel  be  got  in 
good  worldng  order,  and  all  ready  for  the  men." 

Green  bowed  again,  and  left  the  room ;  but,  as 
he  left,  there  was  an  evil  and  almost  phosphorescent 
gleam  in  his  eyes — such  a  gleam  as  Mr.  Millais 
has  so  wonderfully  expressed  in  his  figure  of  *'  The 
Sower  of  Tares." 

By  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  on  the  Sunday 
evening  the  mill  was  in  perfect  working  order. 
By  half-past  eight  the  men  had  done  their  work 
and  left.  It  only  now  remained  for  Carter  to  visit 
the  mills,  and  return  the  keys  to  Green,  who  had 
devolved  the  task  on  him. 

It  was  well  known  in  the  nulls  that  Carter  would 
be  there  as  near  a  quarter-past  nine  as  possible,  as 
he  had  gone  with  Lucy  to  Ewell  church,  which  was 
distant  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Bybrook, 
by  the  fields.  The  evening  service  at  Ewell  was 
over  about  half-past  eight,  and  the  walk  would 
take  about  half  an  hour. 

The  labourers  had  scarcely  got  beyond  the  first 
field  from  the  last  patch  of  willow  plantation,  on 
their  way  to  give  up  the  keys  to  Curtf  r,  before  a 
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man  rose  from  a  drj-  ditch  half  filled  with  bramble, 
where  he  had  hidden  himself,  and  stooped  behind 
a  great  bush  of  flowering  gorse,  peering  over  to 
observe  the  men,  already  small  as  toy  figures  in 
the  di^nce,  as  they  gradually  receded  into  per- 
spective. From  where  he  stood,  Green — ^for  he  was 
the  person — could  see  meadow  after  meadow  grow 
dimmer  and  bluer,  with  the  little  wooden  bridge 
that  led  into  Ewell  forming  the  last  object  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye. 

How  hideously  the  wretch,  whose  thoughts  were 
80  cruel  and  murderous,  smiled,  as  he  stooped 
down  and  tore  out  a  large  flint  from  under  the 
furze  bush  near  which  he  stood,  and,  drawing  out 
a  small  but  heavy  hammer,  proceeded  to  i)ound  the| 
stone  into  small,  angular  fragments.  A  handful 
of  these  he  screwed  up  hastily  in  a  piece  of  news- 
paper, and  thrust  into  his  pocket. 

**Now,  my  man,"  he  cried,  as  he  leaped  back 
into  the  willow  cops*—**  now,  you  shall  find  I'm 
as  good  as  my  word ;  for  III  send  you  to  heaven 
a  little  before  your  time." 

With  the  cruel  speed  of  a  tiger,  Green  leaped 
rather  than  ran  back  to  the  glazing-mill.  The 
door  was  locked ;  but  he  drew  a  duplicate  key  from 
his  pocket,  and  softly  opened  it.  There  were  the 
barrels  half  full  of  powder,  there  the  machinery 
connected  with  the  outer  wheel,  to  which  the 
barrels  were  already  fastened ;  while  over  all  rose 
ihe  flimsy  black,  conical  roof.  In  a  moment, 
with  the  dexterity  of  long  habit,  the  villain  re- 
moved two  of  the  lids  of  the  casks,  and  strewed 
his  flint-dust,  mixed  with  powder,  upon  and  around 
the  axle  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment would  produce  a  shower  of  sparks,  any  one 
■  of  which  would  instantly  communicate  with  the 
open  casks. 

Green  had  planned  his  crime  with  ^a  terrible 
sagacity:  only  interposition  direct  from  heaven 
could  save  his  unsuspecting  victims.  He  knew 
that  it  was  a  rule  with  every  inspector  of  powder- 
mills  to  visit  first  the  grinding-mill,  and  the  other 
buildings  in  rotation,  ending  with  the  glazing- 
mill,  having  workmen  to  raise  the  dam  while  he 
observed  inside  the  mill  whether  the  wheel  had 
been  properly  oiled,  and  worked  with  evenness  and 
regularity.  That  moment  death  would  strike  all 
within  the  mill. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  lovers,  heedless  of  the 
evil  awaiting  one  of  them,  came  rambling  al^ng 
the  stream,  their  conversation  only  interrupted 
by  his  stopping  to  pick  bunches  of  forget-me-not, 
or  by  her  running  to  gather  odorous  flowers  of 
meadow-sweet. 

On  the  last  stile  but  one  sat  a  person  whose  back 
was  turned  to  them.  As  he  heard  their  voices,  he 
turned  and  came  towards  them.  To  their  surprise, 
it  was  Mr.  Hawkins. 

**  Ha,  Carter  1     Good  evening,  Lucy.     Garter, 


I  wanted  to  see  you.  I've  got  the  keys  from  the 
men  and  sent  them  ofll  I  want  to  go  with  you 
and  see  the  wheel  work.  There  is  a  slight  hitch. 
Green  says,  in  one  of  the  floats:  we  must  look 
to  it,  for  it  rather  slackens  the  speed.  We  oughi 
to  have  the  carpenter  to  overhaul  the  whole  afiali . 
or  we  shall  be  stopped  before  we  get  this  im- 
portant job  done  for  Eley's  people." 

'*  AU  right,  sir,*'  said  Carter.  "  If  you  like,  Th 
leave  Lucy  to  come  on  shortly,  and  run.  round 
the  side  way,  and  pull  the  hatches  up." 

** No,  no,  John! "  said  Mr.  Hawkins ;  "  Tm  not 
quite  so  helpless  as  all  that.  You  know  X  -was  a 
working  man  myself  once,  and  can  bear  a  hand  at 
most  things.  I'U  run  and  pull  up  the  hatches, 
while  you  go  straight  to  the  glazing-mill  (here  are 
the  keys) ;  you'll  be  there  before  I  shall  get  to  the 
mill-dam.  You  look  at  the  wheel  and  see  how  it 
works.  Don't  you  hurry;  you  can  come  on 
quietly  with  Lucy;  it  isn't  two  minutes  for  you 
along  the  bank." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Hawkins  ran  off,  laughing  ; 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  was  out  of  sight. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
pushing  his  way  through  the  willows,  half  hidden 
by  their  netted  branches  and  the  thick  undergrowth 
that  grew  around  them,  Green  was  closing  the  door 
of  the  glazing-mill  with  all  the  caution  of  a  prac- 
tised thief.    His  quick,  frightened  eye  had  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  figure  of  a  man  passing 
hastily  through  the  wood,  which  now  stood  out 
dark  against  a  rose-coloured  sky.  Quick  as  thought. 
the  guilty  wretch,  for  fear  he  might  be  seen,  unlocked 
the  door  softly  and  stole  in,  closing  and  lockiner 
it  behind  him.    No  doubt  Carter  and  Lucy  were 
coming;  so  before  the  man  could  reach  the  dam, 
he  would  slip  out  of  the  glazing-mill,  and  dait  o^ 
some  hundreds  of  yards  in  a  northward  direction, 
where  the  brick  warehouse  would  protect  him  from 
the  death  to  which  he  had  so  ruthlessly  devoted 
others.    The  figure  was  just  disappearing  round  a 
comer  of  the  wood  as  Green  turned  the  key  to  let 
himself  out.    At  that  same  instant  John  Carter, 
with   his   arm  round   the   waist   of  Lucy,    who 
was  singing   a    hymn  in    a   clear,  sweet  voice* 
came  slowly  down  the  steep  path  leading  to  the 
valley  below  the  mill,  and  some  thirty  feet  below 
its  level. 

There  was  still  ample  time  for  Green  to  slink  out 
unnoticed,  and  plunge  into  the  wiUow  grove ;  but 
at  that  moment,  as  he  turned  to  unlock  the  door, 
to  his  ineffable  horror  and  tl^e  freezing  of  his  very 
heart,  the  great  black  wheel  lifted  and  began  to 
slowly  revolve.  With  a  scream  of  anguish,  he 
seized  a  huge  iron  capstan  bar,  and,  li^ng  it  as 
if  it  was  a  reed,  such  supernatural  strength  his 
terror  gave  him,  thrust  it  between  the  shafts  of  the 
wheel  to  arrest  its  movement.  The  wheel  stopped, 
but  it  stopped  with  a  sadden  jolt^  Then,  there 
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came  a  blinding,  yolcanio  outburst  of  flame,  and  as 
it  spread  with  a  roar  as  of  an  earthquake,  and  a 
Yomit  of  sulphurous  smoke,  the  mill,  torn  to  shreds, 
rose  into  the  air  in  flery  shatters,  amid  a  storm  of 
blazing  rafters  and  black  shapeless  fragments. 


The  engineer  had  indeed  been  **  hoist  by  his  own 
petard."  One  of  the  two  workmen  whom  Green 
had  seen,  had,  unknown  to  him,  returned  by  a 
back  way  and  lifted  the  hatches.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  Green  had  perished  in  the  mysterious 
explosion;  but  the  crime  he  had  planned  was 
never  known.  That  bad  man's  intention  had  not 
been  the  result  of  a  momentary  temptation.    He 


had  taken  many  previous  steps  in  the  downward 
path,  and  long  indulgence  in  the  evil  and  Satanic 
passions  of  a  wicked  heart,  thoi*oughly  given  over 
to  evil,  had  prepared  the  way,  slowly  but  surely, 
for  the  last  great  crime.  John  and  Lucy,  who 
hidden  in  the  valley  had  so  providentially  escaped, 
were  soon  after  married,  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  in- 
stantly the  glazing  -  house  was  rebuilt,  appointed 
John  Carter  foreman  of  the  Bybrook  Powder-MiUs. 
Mr.  Hawkins  was  a  God-fearing  man.  From 
that  day  forth  it  became  the  inviolable  rule  at 
Bybrook  never  to  touch  the  mill  on  Sundays,  not 
even  to  prepare  the  Monday's  work.  Nor  did  the 
mills  thrive  one  bit  the  worse  for  this  rule,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sneers  of  less  conscientious  rivals. 


THOUGHTS   FOE   THE  NEW  YEAR 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  B.  MACKENZIE,  M.A.,  ST.  JAMES'S,  nOLLOWAT, 


"  My  times  are  in  tby  hands." 

I N  every  undertaking  it  is  immensely  ad- 
vantageous to  make  a  good  beginning. 
A  racer  who  starts  well  has  a  good 
chance  of  winning  the  prize.  First  im- 
pressions, whether  favourable  or  not, 
are  retained  ever  after ;  besides,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  follow  up  a  good  beginning ;  but  if  a  wrong 
step  be  taken  at  the  outset,  it  leaves  so  much  to  be 
imdone,  besides  the  waste  of  time  and  labour,  that 
future  efforts  are  discouraged,  and  success  becomes 
more  difficult  and  uncertain. 

Our  readers  are  all  resolved,  we  trust,  to  begin  the 
New  Year  well.  Its  first  week  is  already  come  : 
the  future  weeks  of  the  year  may  take  their  aspect 
from  this.  Much  of  our  spiritual  happiness  and 
conduct  may  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
spend  the  first  Sunday.  So,  too,  with  each  first 
action  of  the  year.  Our  first  engagement  in  private 
prayer,  and  Scripture-reading;  our  first  act  of 
domestic  worship ;  our  first  assembling  for  public 
devotion,  and  then  each  successive  act  of  worship ; 
our  first  confession  of  sin  in  the  year;  our 
first  supplication,  intercession,  thanksgiving;  our 
first  song  of  praise;  the  first  sermon;  our  first 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion;  these  first 
ticts  may  give  the  key-note  to  the  whole  series 
which  may  follow  during  the  year. 

The  consciousness  of  our  entbe  ignorance  of  the 
future  occupies  our  minds  somewhat  oppressively 
as  we  make  our  entrance  upon  the  obscure  uncer- 
tiiinties  of  another  year.  It  is  a  closed  volume,  full 
of  varied  and  mysterious  arrangements,  the  first 
chapter  of  which  is  just  opening.  What  events  are 
inscribed  in  its  inscrutable  pages— what  changes  for 
the  better  or  the  worse;  what  perils  or  deliverances; 
what  unepcpected  transitions  from  sorrow  to  joy,  or 
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from  joy  to  sorrow ;  what  successes  in  the  plans  of 
life,  or  defeats ;  what  hours  of  weary  toil,  or  scones 
of  faithful  service ;  or  whether  issues  of  still  graver 
character  may  befsJl  us — ^pessibly  even  that  event 
of  all  others  the  most  momentous,  the  termination 
of  life  itself,  and  our  entrance,  before  another  year 
begins,  upon  the  **  power  of  an  endless  life  *' — these 
prospective  possibilities  may  well  invest  our  entrance 
upon  a  New  Year  with  much  serious  and  vigilant 
reflection.  Encouraging  and  instructive  suggestions 
are  now  especially  seasonable.  Among  the  many 
golden  lessons  which  the  mine  of  Scripture  yields 
in  rich  abundance,  none  is  better  calculated  to  add 
strength  to  patience,  perseverance  to  duty,  or  sta- 
bility to  faith,  to  tinge  our  sorrows  with  the  bright- 
ness of  hope,  than  the  devout  confidence  in  God 
expressed  in  the  motto  at  the  head  of  this  paper : 
**  My  times  are  in  thy  hands." 

1.  This  is  the  obvious  reflection  of  one  accustomed 
to  an  intelligent  observation  of  God's  dealings.  It 
betokens  a  calm,  devout,  confiding  spirit.  Here  is 
nothing  rash,  nothing  impulsive,  nothing  which 
another  might  question  or  deny.  He  looks  re- 
verently upward,  and  there,  in  His  pavilion  of  clouds 
and  dai'kness,  discerns  the  throne  of  the  Great  Eing, 
who  orders  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  wilL  Eeviewing  the  events  of  his  own  lifetime, 
he  sees  all  bearing  the  distinct  marks  of  Divine 
superintendence, — guiding,  preserving,  ovorruling ; 
thus  convincing  him  that  an  invisible  hand  has  led 
him  hitherto.  He  looks  forward  with  the  assurance 
of  the  same  providential  guidance,  that  the  same 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  column  of  fire  by  night, 
will  ever  show  him  the  way  amid  the  dark  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future.  He  thinks  of  others  too ;  his 
own  loved  circle  at  home,  creating,  year  by  year,  fresh 
anxieties,  as  well  as  endearment9,/asd^skshimself 
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■wliat  the  New  Year  may  bring  to  them.  lie  calls 
others  to  mind  whose  "times  "  were  pre-eminently 
in  the  Lord's  hands.  The  great  truth,  that  all  our 
times  are  in  the  hands  of  Gk)d  the  Father  Almighty, 
is  embodied  in  the  belief  of  the  universal  Church, 
even  as  it  has  found  its  way  among  her  devoutest 
songs: 

"  Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me  ; 
And  the  changes  that  will  sorely  come, 

I  do  not  fear  to  see: 
But  I  ask  thee  for  an  upright  mind. 

Intent  on  pleasing  thee." 

2,  It  18  well  that  our  times  are  in  His  hands. 
No  man  of  experience  and  matured  understanding 
wishes  it  otherwise.  Who  would  wisely  undertake 
to  guide  his  own  course  during  the  ensuing  year  ? 
The  fabled  temerity  that  asked  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  for  one  single  day,  were  an  act  of  sober 
wisdom,  compared  with  the  perilous  hazard  ho  would 
incur  who  seeks  for  one  year  to  hold  the  reins  of  his 
own  destiny.  The  aspect  of  the  next  twelve  months 
is  wrapt  in  the  profoundest  secrecy.  We  cannot 
draw  the  veil  aside,  even  to  catch  the  least  glimmer 
of  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  The  knowledge 
of  futurity  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  omni- 
scient Euler  of  all  things.  Our  Lord  assured  even 
his  twelve  disciples,  **It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
his  own.  power."  Men  murmur  at  the  darkness  of 
the  future;  they  speculate,  and  reason,  and  seek 
to  penetrate  the  veil,  as  if  tiiey  defied  Onmipotence 
to  conceal  his  purposes.  But  not  for  one  instant 
does  he  disclose  to  any  man  what  lies  hidden  in  the 
inserutable  mysteries  of  the  future.  Unexpected  re- 
sults and  new  difficulties  continually  arise  to  hamper 
our  schemes  and  frustrate  our  cherished  intentions, 
teaching  us,  often  by  humiliating  disappointments, 
that  we  are  not  the  authors  of  our  own  destiny. 
Let  us  begin  the  year  by  devoutly  resigning  the 
arrangements  of  life  again  into  his  hands,  in  the 
humble  self-renunciation  of  the  prophet — **I  know, 
O  Lord,  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself :  it 
is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps." 

S.  We  are  thankful  that  it  is  not.  It  imparts  a 
calm  and  confiding  satisfaction,  when  entering  upon 
the  unknown  course  of  the  year,  to  feel  assured  that 
the  "  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  has 
supreme  charge  of  all  its  coming  events.  Nothing 
can  take  him  by  surprise.  The  arrangements  of 
the  year,  and  of  **  the  years  of  many  generations," 
are  as  intimately  present  to  his  eye  as  the  occur- 
rences of  to-day.  Whatever  befalls  us  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  his  approbation  **  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  wisdom."  All  the  items 
which  the  coming  months  of  the  year  vnll  unfold — 
its  mercies,  and  trials,  and  changes — ^its  smiles  and 
tears — ^the  clouds  we  so  much  dread,  and  the  bright 
events  we  so  eagerly  desire — all  are  selected  and 


arranged  with  consummate  wisdom  to  be  inter- 
woven into  the  mysterious  design  which  now  hej^lLi 
to  be  unfolded :  goodness  and  mercy,  like  threads  oi 
gold,  are  again  to  run  throughout.  No  elements  can 
find  their  way  into  the  strange  combinations  of  tk 
year  but  will  work  together  for  good,  and  swell  its 
aggregate  of  blessing.  "  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun 
and  shield :  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory :  n: 
good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  wali 
uprightly.  0  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  thee." 

4.  Our  times,  this  New  Tear^  will,  of  course,  hrinjj 
the  recurrence  of  ordinary  duties  and  events.  Con- 
vulsive changes  happen  at  long  intervals,  and  cnlr 
no  w  and  then.  Great  and  signal  occurrences  in  the 
social  or  spiritual  world  which  the  history  of  i}ir 
year  may  record,  will  be  accomplished  by  slow  and 
scarcely  observable  agencies.  The  seasons  ^11 
melt  imperceptibly  into  each  other, — days  anu 
nights  will  fade  silently  away, — seeds  cast  ahroad 
by  the  sower*s  hand  will  slowly  invest  the  groimd 
with  verdant  hues,  changing  again,  by  little  and 
little,  to  the  golden  luxuriance  of  the  harvest- 
field. 

So  with  the  occupations  of  the  year.  We  must 
pursue  again  the  same  round  of  daily  life,  trivi&l  in 
many  of  its  details,  wearisome  perhxips ;  the  same 
path  to  be  trodden,  the  same  thing  to  be  done  ove; 
and  over  again,  and  the  same  words  to  be  said,  leaving 
no  impression  anywhere,  as  we  are  apt  to  think. 
Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  lest  we  should  undenralae 
the  time  spent  in  the  unobserved  fulfilment  of  every- 
day duties.  We  ought  to  remember  who  He  was 
that  passed  thirty  years  of  his  mysterious  sojonm, 
unnoticed  by  the  world,  among  the  duties  of  humMe 
life,  giving  us  the  pattern,  and  enforcing  the  duty, 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  of  being  ''  about  the 
Father's  business."  Little  by  little  is  God's  great 
law  everywhere.  It  takes  imperceptible  evapo- 
rations, and  gathers  them  into  the  broad  canopy  of 
clouds  that  overspread  the  sky.  It  collects  rain- 
drops into  streams,  and  augments  streams  into 
rivers,  and  makes  rivei^  swell  into  oceans. 

Individuals,  too,  rise  to  eminence  by  little  and  Utd(. 
Men  are  not  made  great  and  good  by  sudden  anC 
spasmodic  efforts — "vaulting  ambition  doth  o'er- 
leap  itself  "^but  by  steady,  silent,  perseverin-: 
labour.  Islands  have  been  upheaved  in  a  night  by 
some  volcanic  convulsion,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared again ;  but  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
slowly  emerging  through  the  labours  of  unweanei 
but  unobserved  workers,  present  a  scene  for  man's 
habitation,  defiant  of  danger  and  xmrivalled  for 
beauty. 

Calculate,  then,  upon  a  year  of  steadfast,  per- 
severing labour.  Think  of  the  merchant  princes 
who,  through  God*s  blessing,  have  raised  them- 
selves to  position  and  power, — the  skilled  me- 
chanics, heads  of  mercantile  departments,  painters, 
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jnusicians,  atithors ;  mothers,  too,  "  blessed  among, 
women, "eminent  for  their  wise  home- training, who, 
in  after  years,  are  reverently  honoured  by  their 
grateful  sons.  These  heights  of  eminence  are  not 
scaled  at  once  by  any  sadden  impulse  or  fortunate 
adventure,  but  by  the  constant  repetition  of  efforts, 
up-hill,  step  by  step,  laborious  and  constant,  day 
by  day  and  month  after  month,  until  at  last  they 
planted  their  feet  upon  an  eminence  to  which 
others  with  less  diligent  perseverance  aspired  in 
vain,  and  which  they  thank  God  for  enabling  them 
to  reach. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  character  is  formed.  Let  us 
enter  on  the  year  under  the  strong  conviction  that 
it  is  to  the  recurrence  of  seemingly  little  things 
that  we  shall  owe  the  change  which  will  have  come 
upon  us  when  its  months  shall  dose.  The  daily  act, 
unobserved  by  others,  of  Bible-reading,  and  loieel- 
ing  down,  when  qtiite  alone,  to  spend  some  feW 
minutes,  at  least,  in  real  communion  with  God, — ^the 
humble  confession  of  sin, — supplication  for  pardon 
and  all  needful  blessings,  both  for  the  body  and 
soul, — ^intercessory  prayer  on  behalf  of  others,  and 
devout  thanksgiving  for  aU  *'  the  blessings  of  this 
life  " — ^the  effort  steadily  made  to  live  every  day  as 
in  theLord's  sight, — ^the  determination  to  cultivate  a 
thoughtful  spirit,  self-governing,  patient,  prayerful, 
content  with  the  Lord's  disposal  of  us,  and  seeking 
to  live  unto  him,  availing  ourselves  of  every  means 
of  spiritual  progress— if  we  enter  upon  tiie  year 
in  this  spirit,  and  persevere,  such  blessed  results 
will  ensue  that  we  shall  thank  God,  and  otbers  will 
thank  Gk>d  too,  that  we  have  not  lived  this  year  in 
vain,  or  wasted  our  time  and  labour  upon  selfish, 
worldly,  or  unprofitable  pursuits. 

5.  The  year  ttnll  bring  its  time$  of  marhed  and 
special  importance.  We  may  be  sure  of  this.  The 
uniform  succession  of  little  things,  of  which  life  is 
chiefly  made  up,  is  interrupted  by  evfents  of  groat  and 
abiding  significance.  Special  conjunctions  of  cir- 
cumstances occur,  like  the  point  where  cross-roads 
meet,  when  the  success  of  the  journey  depends  upon 
selecting  the  right  path.  Such  times,  no  doubt,  will 
occur  to  us  this  year.  Our  conduct  at  such  critical 
timeat  may  influence  all  the  future  years  of  our  life. 
When  Jacob  stood  in  disguise  before  his  father,  and 
stealthily  obtained  the  birthright,  the  consequences 
of  that  one  treacherous  act  never  forsook  him. 
When  the  young  ruler  came  in  haste  to  Josus,  and, 
with  great  outward  deference,  asked  his  counsel 
bow  to  obtain  eternal  life,  who  can  tell  what  issues, 
as  to  his  character  and  prospects,  were  wrapped  up 
in  that  brief  occurrence  ?  When  a  young  Jewish 
king,  with  his  sister,  surrounded  with  great  pomp, 
listened  to  St  Paul  pleading  for  Christ,  and  souls, 
and  eternity,  who  can  say  how  far  the  contempt 
with  which  Agrippa  dismissed  the  preacher,  and 
forgot  the  sermon,  helped  to  prepare  himself, 
and   his  sister  too,  for  the  career  of  abandoned 


profligacy  which  both  of  them  afterwards  spent  at 
BomeP 

6.  The  year  must  bring  its  times  of  temptation. 
Incidents  of  this  kind,  we  know,  are  scattered  all 
along  the  pathway  of  life.  Something  occurs  every 
day  to  put  our  fidelity  to  the  test.  But  there  are 
special  occasions  when  the  whole  force  of  evil  seems 
concentrated  upon  us,  when  ordinary  precautions 
fail,  and  we  must  muster  all  our  aids  to  conquer,  or 
we  must  fall.  Be  sure  that  the  year  will  bring  us 
into  such  colHsions  with  evil.  And  what  if  we  are 
found  unable  to  endui^e  them !  Who  can  estimate 
the  series  of  evil-doings  thsft  may  follow  from  one 
act  of  sin  ?  If  the  year  should  witness  you  taking 
the  first  step,  whetiier  it  be  the  utterance  of  a  first 
falsehood,  the  first  act  of  fraud,  or  intemperance,  or 
licentious  indulgence,  however  secret, — ^the  first  de- 
fiant look  cast  at  parental  rule, — ^the  first  deliberate 
association  with  the  ungodly,  or  lenient  approval  of 
some  foul  sentiment  or  poisoned  book, — the  first 
uttering  with  the  lip  of  what  the  heart  smote 
you  for  uttering,  or  your  entrance  among  scenes 
from  which  you  knew  you  ought  to  keep 
scrupulously  separate  —  who  can  estimate  the 
result  upon  your  character  oi  such  transgression  ? 
Every  man's  life  contains  these  critical  times, 
on  which  issues  unspeakably  eventful  all 
seem  to  depend.  If,  as  a  faithful  soldier  of 
Christ,  he  pass  the  first  conflict  in  triumph^  the 
severest  test  of  fidelity  is  over,  and  each  succeeding 
trial  is  easier  to  bear.  But,  if  you  are  defeated  at 
first,  the  power  of  conscientious  resistance  is  so 
broken, — ^the  sense  of  shanie,  and  the  sting  of  self- 
reproach  so  discouraging,  ^the  next  and  ^ku^  follow- 
ing temptation  is  bolder  than  the  former, — ^that  sin 
has  got  free  access  to  the  man's  spirit,  and  nothing 
but  a  miracle  of  interposing  grace  can  withhold  him 
from  yielding  himself  up  to  the  infatuation  of  some 
dominant  evil,  or  plunging  with  burried  and  Heed- 
less steps  into  the  depths  of  woe.  Beware,  then,  of 
first  temptations.  Everything  is  staked  on  fbat 
critical  onset.  If  you  stand,  **  Well  done  !  thou 
bold  and  faithful  soldier  of  Christ,"  bursts  from 
m3rriads  of  unseen  witnesses,  thanking  Gbd  for 
your  first  victory,  as  they  hold  forth,  as  it  were,  the 
garlands  df  conquest  to  wreathe  your  brow.  But 
if  you  fail,  a  thrill  of  sorrow  runs  througb  those 
bright  hosts,  while  the  ranks  of  your  enemies  are 
filled  with  shouts  of  malignant  joy — **  There,  there  I 
so  would  we  have  it"  Oh!  cry  mightily  to  the  G^d 
of  your  life,  that  he  may  guard  you  through  this 
year  with  his  protecting  shield,  and  with  great 
might  succour  you  in  all  dangers  and  adversities. 

7.  Our  times  of  the  yearns  duties  are  in  the  LorcPs 
hand.  As  you  travel  from  county  to  county, 
through  a  succession  of  hills,  vales,  woods,  fields, 
every  available  spot  bears  the  marks  of  ownership 
and  cultivation.  See  that  you  make  the  succession 
of  days,  weeks,  and  months  through  which,  the 
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wheelfl  of  Time  may  this  year  conduct  you,  rich  and 
fertile  with  conscientious  service.  Let  there  be  no 
neglected  moments,  no  idle  hours  left  for  Satan*s 
growth  of  thorns  and  briars;  no  days  lost  by 
indolence,  or  useless  and  unprofitable  trifling  put 
down  to  the  wrong  side  of  life's  great  account,  de- 
ducting from  the  fruitful  blessings  of  the  year. 
Whatever  may  be  the  duties  of  the  day,  whether 
tedious  and  insignificant  as  we  may  think,  or  in- 
volving great  results,  let  us  enter  upon  them  deter- 
mined to  abate  that  large  item  of  omission  and 
negligence  which  has  already  proved  so  great  a 
drawback  to  our  usefulness  and  comfort.  To  do 
everything  in  its  appointed  time  is  one  great  secret 
of  successful  labour.  Whatever  God  expects  us  to 
do,  he  gives  time  enough  to  do  it ;  brief,  and  soon 
gone,  but  still  long  enough  if  seized  at  the  proper 
moment ;  but  if  lost  then,  it  never  returns. 

When  the  Lord  took  Peter,  James,  and  John  to 
Q^thsemane,  he  specially  needed  their  watchfulness 
and  sympathy ;  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  they 
wore  weary.  He  returned  to  them,  sorrowful  even 
to  death,  and  found  them  asleep.  He  rebuked  them 
gently,  by  asking  if  they  could  not  watch  with  him 
one  hour.  They  knew  they  ought,  but  foiled. 
Again  he  reproves  them,  the  second,  and  even  third 
time ;  at  last  they  were  roused,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  time  to  watch  was.  gone,  and  their  duties,  for 
which  watch^g  was  meant  as  the  preparation, 
came  rushing  on,  and  they  were  not  ready.  "  Sleep 
on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  behold,  he  is  at  hand 
that  doth  betray  me." 

The  year's  duties  as  they  lie  in  the  aggregate 
before  us,  seem  an  appalling  amount  of  labour. 
But  no  one  day  will  make  any  oppressive  demand. 
The  Atlantic  Cable  placed  on  board  ship^  seemed 
an  incredible  amount  of  coil,  weighing  enough  to 
freight  one  of  the  largest  vessels ;  but  to  pay  out 
BO  much  per  day  as  they  sailed  along,  distributed 
the  labour,,  and  reduced  the  demand  for  each  day 
within  easy  proportions.  So  with  the  duties  of  the 
year.  As  we  sail  over  the  broad  expanse  of  time, 
carrying  with  us  the  prescribed  allotment  of  ser- 
vice, let  each  day's  duties  be  fulfilled  in  its  ap- 
pointed time ;  and,  as  the  year  shall  close  upon  us, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  we  shall  bear 
our  grateful  testimony  to  Him  who  appoints  our 
work,  and  strengthens  us  to  fulfil  it — *'  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me 
to  do." 

8.  *^ My  times  are  in  thy  hands"  Tltm,  if  so, 
leave  them  there  without  murmuring  or  anxiety.  As 
the  year  goes  on,  we  shall  have  abundant  matter  to 
awtJien  anxious  care.  Poor,  tempted,  ignorant, 
needy  as  we  are,  just  entering  upon  another  year,  to 
be  spent  in  a  world  of  disorder,  and  sin,  and  sorrow, 
cares,  like  a  surging  torrent,  must  come  rolling 


over  the  ^soul.  Some,  perhaps,  may  even  noif 
discern  the  signs  of  stormy  dispensatioDS  alreaur 
gathering  in  the  distance.  No  wonder  that  sucb 
things  make  us  afraid.  There  are  no  stoics  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  The  heart,  broken  by  its  senss 
of  sin,  has  tender  sympathies  when  brought  under 
the  chastening  of  the  Father's  rod.  There  is  a  de«p 
and  touching  emphasis  in  that  petition  of  the  Litany 
of  the  Church  of  England,  where  Divine  deliTeiance 
is  supplicated  ''in  all  times  of  our  tribnlatioB." 
It  may  be  a  long  and  wearisome  time,  it  may  be 
some  tribulation  like  the  falling  of  an  avalanche, 
filling  the  surrounding  valleys  with  the  re-echoings 
of  sudden  desolation.  Be  it  so.  My  times  are  in 
thy  hands.  There  I  have  a  sure  refuge.  As  my  day 
so  shall  my  strength  be.  A  burden  that  would  cnisa 
a  little  infant  to  tlie  earth,  is  easily  carried  by  xti^ 
strong  shoulders  of  that  infant's  father.  Trials  th;^t 
would  once  have  laid  us  prostrate,  are  afterwani^ 
borne  with  a  spirit  of  patient  abiding  with  Qod.  W^ 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  etrengtheneti 
us.  Cast  all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  caretii  f-.r 
you.  The  government  is  on  his  shoulders.  Th^ 
cares  are  his.  We  have  no  need,  and  no  right  !> 
make  them  ours.  God  has  told  us  to  cast  them  al- 
upon  him — all  our  spiritual  cares,  business  cares. 
domestic  cares,  for  ourselves  or  others— every  ca:<J 
that  relates  to  the  life  that  now  is,  or  that  whx(^  is 
to  come — ^let  us  oast  them  all  upon  him,  and  the; 
show  that  we  believe  "he  careth  for  us."  Aid 
leave  them  there.  Let  us  not  begin  the  year  de- 
jected and  suspicious,  sinking  under  the  oppresave 
fear  that  desolating  disasters  scattering  ourintere^^ 
to  the  winds,  are  gathering  in  the  distance.  Nt> 
matter  what  the  year  has  in  store,  commit  your- 
self, body,  spirit,  soul — ^your  kindred  and  Tari&l 
interests  affecting  both  worlds— the  past  with  ite 
many  sins,  the  present  with  all  its  anxieties,  as^ 
the  future  pregnant  with  issues  too  momentous  to 
estimate — commit  them  all  to  Him,  by  spedtc 
acts  of  devout  self-surrender,  and  then  begin  the 
year  as  one  without  a  burden  or  a  fear.  We  are 
beginning  a  new  portion  of  time  in  a  changin? 
world.  Everything  around  us  is  changing ;  we  are 
changing  too  ourselves — 

"  Change  is  our  portion  here ; 

Yet  midst  our  chan^ng  lot. 
Midst  withering  flowers  and  tempests  drear, 

There  is  that  changes  not : 
Unchangeable  Jehovah's  word, 
'  I  will  be  with  thee/  saith  the  Lord. 

"  Changeless  the  way  of  peaoe, 

Changeless  Immanuel's  name. 
Changeless  the  covenant  of  peaoo— 

Eternally  the  same. 
'  I  chango  not,'  is  our  Father's  word ; 
'  Thou  art  my  portion,  holy  Lord.' " 
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MARY'S  WEDDING-DAY. 


^^r  *T'S  a  bonnie  morning,  Mary, 
^^       And  I  like  a  wedding  bright, 
For  the  joy  of  it  comes  o*er  us 
In  each  coming  summer's  light. 


And  so  I  did,  dear  Mary, 
And  I  prayed  an  earnest  prayer. 

That  God  would  take  my  simple  keart. 
And  put  such  virtue  liiere. 


I  don't  believe  that  happiness  depends  on  sun  or   I  know  your  grandfather,  my  child,  must  many 

rain,  |  faults  have  seen; 

But  I'd  wish  a  pleasant  marriage-day,  if  I  were  |  But,  thank  God !  ere  he  died,  he  said,  "  What  a 

young  again.  blessing  you  have  been  I  '* 


Ah,  girl,  it's  fifty  years  and  more 
Since  the  day  that  I  was  bride ; 
And  the  best  man  earth  ever  knew 
Was  the  man  who  walked  beside. 
Why  he  chose  me  I  cannot  teU, — ^I  was  but  a 

childish  thing : 
He  was  like  a  ripened  summer,  and  I  like  a  fickle 
spring. 

And  I  mind  my  mother  kissed  me. 
As  she  smoothed  a  straying  curl. 
And  she  said,  *'  I've  but  one  counsel 
To  give  to  my  darling  girl : 
Just  once  a  week,  my  daughter — ^let  it  be  on  the 

Sabbath  mom-— 
Head  that  chapter  of  those  duties  which  a  woman 
most  adorn." 


I  charged  your  mother  so,  Mary ; 

And  if  God  had  let  her  live 
To  see  her  daughter's  wodding-day. 

Such  counsel  would  she  give. 
And,  Mary,  when  in  God's  dear  house  you're  pray- 


ing on  your  J 

Although  you  seem  an  orphan  bride,  don't  donb: 
your  mother  sees. 

I  hear  the  lasses  in  the  lane, 

And  that's  the  bridegroom's  yoioe ! 
God's  blessing  be  about  him,  girl, 
God's  blessing  on  your  choice ! 
And  Heaven  grant,  when  many  years  of  xnarridl 

life  you've  seen. 
You  hear  your  husband   fondly  say,   "  What  & 
blessing  you  have  been  r*  I.  F. 
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BOB  FOSTER'S  8T0BY. 

EEHAPS  you  don't  know  Bargate 
TTall:  well  that's  where  I  wen!i  to 
school,  and  a  queer  sort  of  place  it 
was.  It  was  a  fine  house  enough, 
but  it  ran  up  so  high,  that  it  was 
alwayslooking  down  proudly  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  the  chimney- 
pots seemed  a  great  deal  more  consequential  up 
there  than  the  monuments  do  in  Westminster  Abbey.  ' 
The  rooms  in  it  were  very  large,  and  some  of  them  ' 
very  gloomy.  A  shout  would  echo  all  along  the 
passages,  and  in  the  echo  I  think  the  voices  of , 
dead  and  gone  generations  were  often  heard — at  aU 
events,  I  used  to  hear  them  after  dark.  But  our 
schoolroom  was  modem  enough,  and  everything 
matched  well  in  it,  except  the  master.  Putting 
him  in  that  room,  with  those  boys,  was  like  putting 
a  coat  of  the  Middle  Ages  upon  a  dandy  of  the 
present  year.  He  was  a  mild  old  gentleman,  and 
when  we  upset  him,  he  used  to  talk  to  us  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  talked  to  his  son,  and  set  before  us, 
in  wonderfully  dry  discourses,  the  whole  duty  of 
boys. 

But  we  had  some  jolly  times  in  that  school.    My 


bedroom  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage^  and 
there  was  a  window  looking  out  on  to  the  lawn.  I, 
and  Tom  Wickham  and  H!arry  Travers,  had  the  room 
to  ourselves ;  and  many  a  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  had  evening  parties  up  there,  when  good  old  Dr. 
Beittall  thought  we  were  in  bed  and  sound  asleep^ 
We  were  the  three  senior  scholars — at  least,  we 
called  ourselves  so,  because  we  were  higher  up  in 
the  school  than  some  of  the  feUows  who  were  older ; 
and  we  three  always  acted  together,  and  invariably 
carried  the  school  with  us.  And  so,  if  any  plot 
was  brewing,  or  anything  out  of  the  common  way 
was  to  be  done,  the  matter  was  always  referred  to 
the  triumvirate ;  and  if  it  was  not,  the  triumvirate 
felt  bound  to  annihilate  the  scheme,  root  and  branch: 
and  thus  we  retained  and  magnified  our  position. 

One  day  a  great  event  happened.  Dr.  Beittall, 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  he  were  telling  us  that 
an  earthquake  had  swcdlowed  up  two-thirds  of  the 
world,  announced  that  a  new  boy  was  coming  to 
the  school,  and  as  he  was  my  senior  in  years,  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  share  our  room,  as  there 
was  plenty  of  space  for  another  inmate* 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  I  took  a  dislike  to  him. 
He  looked  as  if  he  thought  himself  the  greatest  man 
alive;  he  strutted  about,  and  showed  such  fine 
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airs,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  we  should  not  get  on 
together. 

"Are  you  Bob  Foster?"  said  he,  as  he  came 
into  the  room,  the  first  eyening. 

"  Yes.    Are  you  Ted  Hill  ?  "  said  I. 

Talk  of  fire-flies ;  they  could  not  compare  "with 
tlie  flash  of  his  eyes,  as  he  took  out  a  card,  whereon 
was  written,  in  tip-top  mode,  "Edward  Vernon 
Hill."  I  tossed  the  card  on  the  table,  and  laughed 
"  Ha !  ha !  "  Tom  Wickham  took  the  cue,  and  the 
card,  and  did  the  same ;  and  Harry  Travers — good- 
tompcred  soul,  he  would  have  put  his  head  in  the 
fire,  if  I  only  gave  him  a  wink  to  that  efiect— after 
he  had  had  his  laugh,  carefully  pinned  the  card  up 
on  the  wall  among  our  other  curiosities. 

Dominoes  were  in  season  with  us  at  that  particu- 
lar time,  and  we  prepared  for  our  usual  game. 

So  I  said  to  Edward  Vernon  Hill,  "Will  you 
join  us?" 

He  smiled  pitifully,  stroked  the  place  where  a  few 
downy  hairs  showed  that  there  might  be  a  moustache 
some  day,  if  he  lived  long  enough,  and  said — 

"  Dominoes  !  Dominoes  I  No,  I  thank  you. 
And  now  I  want  you  fellows  to  understand  a  thing 
or  two.  K  yoii  think  you  can  come  the  old  soldier 
over  me,  or  rule  the  roost  here,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  will  take  no  insults  from  you,  and  if  dominoes  are 
to  be  the  go,  or  whatever  else,  it  shall  be  with  my 
consent,  as  well  as  yours." 

The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down,  and  that  very 
night  war  began.  Hill  had  heated  himself  with  his 
speech,  and  ha  threw  open  the  window.  It  was 
a  chUly  night,  and  I  asked  him  to  shut  it  down. 

*  *  Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  he. 

"  Very  well;  our  movements  shall  be  regulated 
by  vote.  Hands  up  for  closing  the  window."  Up 
went  Tom's,  and  Eiury's,  and  mine,  in  a  moment; 
but  Mr.  Hill  sat  composedly,  with  his  feet  resting 
gracefully  upon  the  window-siLl.  I  made  for  the 
window,  and  attempted  to  dose  it,  but  he  held  it 
up  with  his  hand. 

"  Now,  it  is  a  mere  question  whether  you  go  out 
of  window  or  on  the  floor,"  said  I.  "In  this  room 
the  majority  shall  carry  the  day,  and  I  will  under- 
take to  see  that  they  do."  And  so  saying,  I  took 
him  by  the  collar  and  trousers,  and  flung  him  into 
the  room :  and  so  the  window  was  closed. 

From  tiiat  night  troublous  times  ensued,  and 
not  a  day  passed  without  plenty  of  tiffs,  and  some- 
times actual  rows.  Tom  Wickham  and  Harry 
Travers  were  stanch  as  steel,  and  they  backed  me 
through  thick  and  thin ;  but  all  our  pleasant,  cosy 
evenings  were  spoiled.  He  would  make  no  over- 
tures to  us,  nor  we  to  him.  At  last  things  got  to 
be  so  uncomfortable,  that  I  went  down  one  day  to, 
see  Dr.  Beittall,  and  asked  if  some  other  arrange- 
ments could  not  be  made.  But  all  I  could  get  from 
him  was  a  homily  on  *'  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness." 


Early  in  December  matters  were  no  better,  and 
Edward  Vernon  Hill  had  been  more  than  a  month 
an  inmate  of  our  dormitory.  It  happened  one 
Saturday  afternoon  that  a  sharp  frost  set  in,  and 
the  triumvirate  set  off  to  Bay  Hole,  our  favourite 
summer  bathing- place,  to  see  what  the  chances 
were  of  ice  bearing'  during  the  week.  Bay  Hole 
was  a  creek,  very  deep  in  the  middle,  and  a  channel 
between  two  high  banks  led  into  the  river,  which 
was  broad  and  deep  in  that  part.  As  we  went, 
who  should  join  us  but  the  inevitable  Hill.  We 
tried  to  shirk  him,  treated  him  with  indifference, 
told  him  we  did  not  want  him ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain,  come  with  us  he  would.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  enjoying  our  walk,  -and  having  plenty  of  fan, 
we  were  nagging  all  the  way ;  I  contended  that 
the  frost  would  set  in  hard,  and  that  by  Monday 
the  ice  would  be  six  inches  thick.  Hill,  of  course, 
opposed  me,  and  declared  the  frost  was  breaking 
already,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  Monday* 
being  a  soaking  wet  day.  Such  little  things  lead 
to  serious  quairels  I  By  the  time  we  reached  Bay 
Hole  words  ran  high,  and  my  blood  was  boiling 
with  passion.  Tom  Wickham  asked  me  if  I  dared 
to  jump  from  bank  to  bank  across  the  channel, 
and  he  said  this  to  divert  the  storm  which  was 
brewing. 

"  He  may,  if  you  put  him  in  a  baby-jumper," 
said  Hill. 

I  couldn't  stand  that;  my  temper  was  up.  I 
let  fly  at  him  with  all  my  force.  He  reeled,  and 
fell  with  a  dead  heavy  plash  into  the  Bay  Hole. 
With  his  hands  thrown  wildly  up  in  the  air,  he  sank ; 
and  so  paralysed  were  we  with  fear  and  horror, 
that  for  a  moment  or  two  we  all  stood  breathless 
and  transfixed.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  I  threw  off  my  jacket  and  dived  in 
exactly  on  the  spot  where  he  hdd  fallen.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  agony  of  mind  I  was  in  while  I  was 
in  the  water.  The  cold  did  not  chill  me ;  one  dread- 
ful thought  held  me  spell-bound,  for  I  remembered 
that  just  in  that  part  of  the  Bay  Hole  there  were 
snags  and  branches  of  an  old  tree  lying  there.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  grope  my  way:  a  dreadful  oppression 
compelled  me  to  rise  to  the  top  and  breathe ;  but 
once  again  I  dived  down,  for  I  felt  certain  that 
Hiirs  body  was  entangled  among  the  boughs,  and 
that  he  was  dying  there. 

My  efforts  were  fruitless ;  and,  more  dead  than 
alive,  I  gave  up  the  struggle.  But  the  struggle 
within  I  A  dread  seized  me  which  I  cannot  de- 
scribe :  I  was  a  murderer  !  The  blood  of  my  school- 
fellow was  on  my  soul !  Tom  Wickham  was  stand- 
ing on  the  very  spot  where  he  stood  when  the 
accident  happened,  as  white  as  a  ghost,  with  eyes 
gazing  on  the  water,  motionless.  Poor  Harry 
Travers,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  party,  was 
crying  with  hysterical  sobs,  as  he  knelt  down  be- 
side me,  and  chafed  my  numbed  hand^^ 
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•*  0  God,  forgive  me !  "  I  cried,  at  last,  "  and 
help  me  to  know  what  to  do." 

Then  Tom  turned  and  came  up  tome.  *'  Bob 
Foster,  this  is  very  awful,  it's  more  than  we  can 
bear.    Come  back  to  the  school." 

**No!  never-rnever  more  back  to  the  school, 
Tom  I  I  must  be  off  somewhere— I  don't  know 
where — but  I  cannot  stay  here.  Good-bye,  old 
fellows.  Tell  all,  and  I  will  try  to  escape.  God 
bless  you ! " 

But  they  wouldn't  let  me  go.  Harry  Trayers 
fastened  on  to  me,  and,  forgetting  his  manliness, 
kissed  my  forehead  like  a  girl,  and  uttered  such  a 
plaintive  cry,  that  it  touched  the  little  bit  of  my 
heart  which  was  not  turned  to  stone. 

**  Foster,  you  must  go  back;  if  you  do  not,  we 
will  both  follow  you  wherever  you  go.  Come,  let 
us  go  to  the  old  room,  and  sit  down  quietly,  and 
think  what  we  ought  to  do.** 

I  could  not  resist  their  force  and  persuasion.  I 
was  too  much  bewildered  to  think  or  act  for  my- 
self; and  we  went  slowly  and  silently  together. 
We  only  looked  at  each  other  as  we  heard  the 
merry  shout  of  the  boys  in  the  playground,  but  a 
pang  shot  through  our  hearts  which  I  think  I 
could  not  feel  again  and  live. 

Stealthily  we  walked  to  the  back  of  the  bouse, 
and  crept  along  the  corridor  leading  to  our  room. 
I  felt  faint  and  sick  as  my  hand  was  on  the  door, 
and  thought  I  should  bave  fallen ;  but  I  opened  it 

hastily,  and there  was  Edward  Vernon  HilT 

in  a  chair  beside  the  table ! 

For  an  instant  we  all  shuddered  with  a  terrible 
fear,  and  thought  it  was  his  spirit ;  but  the  wet 
clothes  over  the  back  of  the  chair  reassured  us. 
Oh,  how  intensely  thankful  I  felt ;  the  tears  ran 
down  my  cheeks  in  a  shower  as  I  shook  Kill  by 
the  hand,  and  begged  him  to  forgive  me. 

<*Come,  come,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  and 
manner  seemed  changed;  '< to-day  must  end  all 
differences  with  us  for  ever.  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  anything  to  forgive ;  whatever  happened  I 
brought  upon  myself,  and  I  see  I  have  carried  my 
game  too  far.  From  this  day  we  will  all  go  upon 
a  fresh  plan,  and  we  must  all  learn  to  understand 
one  another  better.  If  it  had  not  been  that  I  am 
a  good  swimmer,  and  as  soon  as  I  feU,  saw  my 
position  in  a  twinkling,  and  dived  down  through 
the  channel  into  the  river,  and  so  got  round  on  the 
other  bank,  and  home  through  the  park — ^if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that,  I  should  have  been  in  eternity, 
and  you  would  have  been  a  murderer,  and  all  for 
a  foolish  quarrel  about  who  should  be  cook  of  the 
walk  I    It  isn't  worth  it ;  and  I,  for  one,  give  in." 

'*  Hill,  old  fellow,  you  are  a  nobler  being  than  I 
took  you  for.  Tom  Wickham,  and  Harry  Travers, 
you  are  witnesses  to  our  compact  of  friendship ; 
and  I  adjure  you  always  to  give  your  votes  for 
peacemaking." 


From  that  day  we  were  stanch  Ciienis.  A 
better  fellow  than  Hill  never  lived ;  bn'i  he  hal  h 
peculiar  ways,  and  I  had  not  tried  to  unJ*»r< ..; 
them  before.  If  I  had,  we  never  should  L.r. 
quarrelled  at  all ;  and  I  made  up  my  mindr  t..> . 
and  then,  and  I  have  kept  my  resolution  •:<- 
since,  never  to  judge  men  at  first  sight,  orqu.: 
about  potty  differences,  but  let  events  tako  i.  r 
own  way,  and  they  will  settle  themselves  iu  tiia^. 

Hill  and  I  spent  the  best  part  of  the  Chri-^t:!!!^ 
holidays  together,  and  a  jolly  timeWe  had  ot  it. 

*'You  know  how  to  hit  a  good  honest  I!' 
straight  from  the  shoulder,"  he  said  to  me  •: 
day,  with  a  laugh,  when  we  were  getting  rath  : 
warm  in  an  argument. 

'*  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  and  you  knew  how  to  dire ..: 
of  the  way  of  another." 


GEORGE    THE    BLACKSMITH. 

A  RIIYME  TOR  YOUNO  RBABESS. 

H,  a  sturdy  young  fellow  is  Blackssiu 
George; 
For  ne'er  is  he  tired  of  anvil  or  forge; 
With  great  iron  hammer  he  biiigs  ts 
bangs. 
Till  the  red-hot  metal  in  answer  clangs. 

Behold  him !  he's  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of  his  sl^^ 
For  fear  of  the  smoke,  and  the  grime,  and  the  ^^ 
And  his  stalwart  and  nimble  young  arms  ^eci'^ 
There's  ihe  make  of  a  promising  blacksmi^  tLert 

He  can  make  strong  nails,  and  delights  in  the  bo> 
Of  the  hoops  he  has  made  for  the  merry  scL  - - 

boys; 
And  to-day  he  was  trusted  to  shoe  a  great  ho:^ 
And  he  showed  to  be  gentle  is  stronger  than  fui^t 

When  his  day's  work's  done,  to  his  home  he  gc^' '. 
And  with  baby  plays  tiU  she  dances  and  crows. 
Oh,  boys !  never  think,  because  you  are  stroTic'i 
You  cannot  be  gentle,  as  he  of  my  song. 


SCRIPTURE   ENIGMA. 

1.  A  man  who  listened  to  St.  Paul, 

And  trembled  at  his  stem  command. 

2.  A  place  once  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  — 

A  Tillage  in  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  One  by  a  miracle  destroyed. 

Usurping  an  unlawful  claim. 

4.  A  houseless,  wand'ring,  sober  tribe, 

Who  kopt  their  founder's  law  and  o&'ne. 

5.  A  prophet's  serrant,  false  and  base, 

Was  smitten  for  his  greed  of  gain. 
G.  Name,  too,  a  woll-known  mountam,  whcra 

A  Prince  of  Mid  Ian  was  slain. 
7.  He  who  was  rais'd  to  highest  pow'r, 

Once  kopt  his  father's  flocks  and  herds. 
The  initials  of  these  names  will  show 

A  maxim  in  St.  Peter's  words. 
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BT  MES.  a  L.  BALFOUR,  AUTHOB  OF  "  THE  "WOMEN  OF  SCEIFTURE,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

PB00BES8. 
**  Thoagh  looses  and  crosses  be  lessons  right  severe. 
There's  h Ulcere  ye'U  get  there  ye'ilflad  no  otherwhere." 

Biniss. 
|HEBE  was  such  an  expression  of  grief  and 
dismay  in  Norman's  face,  that  the  good- 
natured  toll-man,  looking  hard  at  him, 
said,  "  You're  not  up  to  any  tricks,  are 
you  ?  No  nonsense  ahout  making  a  hole 
in  the  water— which  is  the  way  with  some  younkers  in 
their  tantrums— eh  ?  " 

What  answer  the  youth  might  have  returned  to  a 
question  that,  while  it  shocked  him,  showed  how 
wretched  he  must  look,  was  interrupted  by  a  woman, 
who,  carrying  a  clothes-basket,  came. panting  to  the 
bridge.  She  put  down  her  load  as  she  dived  into  her 
pocket  for  the  copper ;  and  the  toll-keeper,  who  knew 
her,  said,  "That^s  a  heavy  load  for  you."  Tes,"  she 
answered  ;  ''  it  ought  to  have  gone  home  last  night,  but 
my  lazy  lout  never  came  home ;  and  how  ever  I  shall 
get  it  to  Grosvenor  Place  is  more  nor  I  can  tell." 

"Can  I  help  you?"  said  Norman,  in  a  trembling 
voice  that  was  both  timid  and  eager. 

•*  You,  sir  !  lor 'I  you're  very  good.  If  you  wouldn't 
mind,  now,  I'd  take  it  kindly  if  you  give  a  hand  to  it," 
pointing  to  the  basket ;  "  but  you  aint  used  to " 

"  He's  hard  up  a  bit — can't  pay  the  toll,"  interrupted 
the  man ;  **  and  so  I  should  think  aint  above  earning  an 
honest  penny.'* 

"  No,  that  I  am  not/*  rejoined  the  youth.  Without 
another  word  the  woman  put  am  extra  coin  in  the  toll- 
keeper's  hand,and  Norman, taking  a  handle  of  the  basket, 
trudged  at  her  side.  Every  now  and  then  the  woman, 
as  they  passed  the  dimly-burning  lamps,  glanced  at 
him  curiously,  and  coming  to  a  coffee-stall,  where  early 
breakfasts  were  served,  she  set  down  the  basket,  and 
saying,  "Well  rest  a  bit,"  called  for  two  cups  of 
coffee  and  two  penny  loaves  of  bread.  Our  famished 
Norman,  as  he  partook  with  her  of  this  needfhl  refresh- 
ment, heard  a  man  passing  call  the  street  ''Paradise 
Row."  His  notions  of  bliss  just  then  were  very  humble, 
for  he  thought  it  was  indeed  paradise  to  him.  It 
may  be  that  the  remembrance  of  many  times  that 
he  had  sat  moodily  at  his  meals  rose  to  his  mind, 
for,  with  a  pang,  he  admitted,  **  Marian  was  right ;  I 
was  ungrateful."  As  the  barrier  of  self-esteem,  in  which 
it  had  been  his  nature  to  entrench  himself  was  loosened, 
there  came  a  wholesome  resolution  to  try  to  correct 
the  pride  and  impatience  of  his  character.  The  disci- 
pline of  life  was  moulding  him  to  better  things.  As  soon 
as  the  hasty  meal  was  swallowed,  the  basket  was  resumed, 
and  passing  the  college  in  their  road,  they  trudged  on 
till  they  entered  a  part  of  the  town  that  Norman  knew, 
leading  to  Qrosvenor  Place.  A  few  minutes  before 
they  reached  their  destination  his  companion  grew  con-  I 
fidentialy  and  told  him  she  worked  for  a  laundress  at  [ 


Battersea^  and  that  she  was  anxious  to  take  home  this 
particular  basket  herself,  because  the  I^wager  Lady 
Pentreal,  who  was  going  out  of  town  that  day,  was  ver}- 
charitable,  and  had  done  no  end  of  kind  things  for  her. 
"  Her  ladyship's  a  widder  like  me — ^lor*  I  not  like  me, 
neither,  for  I've  to  fight  for  five  children,  and  all  hers  be 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  But  you  see  if  life  aint  the  same» 
death  is ;  and  a  landlady  as  grieves  over  a  grave,  thinks 
of  them  as  ha'nt  no  time  to  grieve,  only  innardly." 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  area  gate,  and  Norman, 
to  whom  both  the  name  and  the  place  were  suggestive, 
looked  up  curiously  at  the  house,  thuiking  of  the  charity 
that  had  been  bestowed  fVom  that  house  on  the  im- 
postors he  had  left,  and  of  his  own  innocent  share  in 
the  deception.  The  guilt  which,  by  imposture,  diverts 
the  channel  of  benevolence  from  the  virtuous  poor  to  a 
set  of  luxurious  swindlers,  appeared  in  all  its  enormity  to 
Norman,  and  the  wish  to  see  Lady  Pentreal  was  strong 
in  his  mind.  He  knew  his  illness  had  been  made  a  plea 
to  obtun  her  help.  She  had  meant  to  do  him  a  kind- 
nesSy  and  he  was  grateful  for  her  intention ;  but  as  to 
any  method  of  getting  to  see  her,  coming  as  he  did,  as 
the  assistant  porter  of  the  laundress's  basket,  it  was  im- 
possible. Indeed,  he  drew  off  fh>m  the  area  gate  to  the 
kerbstone,  pulled  his  cap  over  hb  Caoe,  and,  with  a  flush 
on  his  thin  cheek,  was  bidding  his  companion  good 
morning,  when  she  pulled  out  fourpence  and  handed  it 
to  him.  He  had  breakfasted,  humbly  it  is  true,  but 
yet  sufficiently,  and  no  longer  goaded  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  he  felt  he  could  not  take  the  money.  "  No  no,*' 
he  said,  putting  her  hand  back, "  you've  paid  me  already 
quite  enough — ^no,  no." 

**  Now,  don't  you  go  to  be  a  tossing  your  head  like 
a  horse,  until  you  knows  where  your  oats  is  to  como 
from,  young  man.  I'm  a  mother,  and  I  knows  what's 
what.  You  hadn't  a  blessed  copper  at  that  there  bridge, 
as  is  a  imposing  nuisance,  no  doubt,  but  you've  fiurly 
earned  sixpence— twopence  is  spent  for " 

"Oh,  don't  reckon  it;  you  are  very  kind;  thank 
you." 

At  that  moment  the  gate  was  unlocked  by  a  cress- 
looking  serving-man,  who  rushed  down  again  in  a  great 
hurry,  leaving  the  laundress  to  descend  the  steps  with 
her  burden  as  best  she  could.  Pulling  his  cap  stil^ 
lower,  Norman  went  to  her  aid,  and  when  they  reached 
the  lower  hall  the  woman  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
*'  You  stop  here,"  she  said,  and  was  disappearing,  when 
the  footmau,  they  had  already  seen,  darted  out  of  a 
pantry,  and  said— 

*'  Could  your  boy,  Mrs.  Eiley,  go  a  message  for  me  ? 
What  with  my  lady  going  away  to-day,  and  all  the 
bustle,  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn.** 

"Certainly,  leastways  I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Biley, 
rather  confused,  looking  at  Norman,  who  involuntarily 
added — 

"lean  go.    What  is  it  to  do?" 

«Only  to  take  a  letter.    There's  a  pretty^go  come. 
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light .  I  could  ha*  told  how  it  *ud  be,  m j  lady  a  raking 
in  gutters  among  the  scum  of  the  earth." 

**  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  scum  mostly  rises  far  away  from 
the  gutters,"  said  the  Widow  Riley, oflfended ;  "but," 
checking  herself,  "  no  doubt,  he*ll  carry  the  letter.  Is 
he  to  wait  an  answer?" 

"  Yes,  he  must  wait,  and  be  back  sharp.'* 

As  he  spoke,  Norman  recognised  his  voice.  It  was 
the  bringer  of  the  basket  to  Mrs.  Fitzwalter's. 

Norman  took  the  note,  which  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Griesbach,  Gloucester  Place.  As  he  set  olT  on  his  new 
mission,  his  way  lying  through  Hyde  Park,  Norman 
began  to  fear  lest  he  might^be  met  or  recognised.  He  need 
not  have  feared.  Mr.  Hope  was  not  likely  to  be  out ;  and 
except  Marian  or  his  sister,  there  was  no  one  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  gaunt  lad  to  notice  him  as  he  sped  along 
with  closely-buttoned  jacket  and  slouched  cap.  He  was 
soon  at  his  destination,  and  found  the  hall  of  Dr.  Gries- 
baoh's  house  filled  with  poor  patients  waiting  their  turn 
to  see  him.  The  servant  who  opened  the  door  did  not 
ask  Norman's  business,  but,  looking  in  his  face,  at  once 
pointed  him  to  a  bench  in  the  hall,  and  saying,  "Just  in 
time,  young  man,"  retreated  so  suddenly,  that  our  youth 
found  himself,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  amid  a  throng, 
and,  unacquainted  with  what  was  going  on,  sat  down  to 
wait  patiently  for  further  inquiries,  little  deeming  what 
would  arise  from  that  visit. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CATECHETICAL. 
"Keen  as  a  razor  was  both  glance  and  ipeech  ; 
And  yet,  like  oil,  kindness  oft  tempered  each.** 

"We  left  our  poor  wandering  Norman,  by  a  mistake  of 
the  servant,  seated  in  the  physician's  hall,  waiting  for 
an  audience. 

" It*8  your  turn  now; **  and  Norman,  rather  wonder- 
ing, went  in,  as  he  had  seen  others  do,  and  found  behind 
the  baize  door  a  lobby  leading  into  a  small  room,  where 
at  a  desk  sat  a  gentleman,  whose  keen  eyes  and  vigorous 
look  contrasted  with  his  white  hair. 
•,  "  Well,  my  man,  and  what  ails  you  ? "  he  said,  in  a 
'\uick  voice,  with  the  slightest  foreign  accent. 

"  I've  brought  a  letter  from  Lady  Pentreal." 

"  I  don't  read  letters  while  my  patients  wait." 

Norman  was  retreating,  when  he  ventured  to  say 
"  I  am  the  only  person  left  in  the  hall." 

"You!  What,  have  you  been  waiting  with  the 
patients,  eh  ?    What  a  dolt  you  must  be ! " 

The  very  unflattering  words  were  spoken  in  a  good- 
natured  tone,  and  Norman  stammered  out — 

"  I  did  not  understand  her." 

"  No,  I  gee  you  did  not.  Well,  well ;  you're  a  patient, 
in  a  sense,  I  see,  or  without  sense,  eh  ?  " 

Laughing,  he  opened  the  letter,  which  contained  an 
enclosed  note,  and  ran  it  through,  commenting,  in  an 
under-tone — 

"  Exactly— just  as  I've  told,  her,  again  and  again. 
These  fools  of  women  ! — well-meaning,  but  soon  hood- 
winked. Well,  sir,"  suddenly  addressing  Norman,  whoso 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  enclosure,  "  and  you're  to  take 
my  answer,  eh  ?    Tell  Lady  Pentreal  I  know  nothing  of 


the  jade  and  her  accomplices.  She'd  better,  as  I  kf  :^ 
told  her,  send  to  the  Mendicity  Societj^'s  oflBce.  Th  7 
rout  them  out.  It's,  no  doubt,  a  nest  of  beq/mj-kre- 
impostors.  This  precious  concern  " — shaking  the  n / 
enclosed — ^''has  done  duty  before.  I  was  shown  a  finL.:- 
lettcr  yesterday,  at  my  countrywoman's,  ^Miiij: 
Eudersdorfs." 

The  doctor  held,  as  he  spoke,  the  letter  end  s  '. 
which  Norman  instantly  recognised  as  one  of  the  mir 
he  had  been  set  to  copy;  and,  without  knowin:z,  in  L 
confusion,  what  he  was  doing,  with  his  face  in  a  ilnrn;. 
he  cried,  involuntarily — 

"  I  copied  it." 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

"You!    What  do  you  mean?"  said  Br-  Grie  '  :: 
fastening  his  eyes  on  him,  and  his  manner  chon^.:.: 
from  half  satirical  banter  to  earnestness. 

Abashed  and  silent,  Norman  stood. 

"Come,  sir,  you're  staggered  by  the  kick  of  vr/^ 
own  gun.  Explain.  Where  did  you  copy  this,  antWL 
set  you  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  writing  lies.'* 

"Hem  !  that's  pretty  plain  speaking.  Go  on,  and  ' 
me  hear  how  you  came  to  so  popular  an  employir?- 
Only,  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  attempt  anything  in  i: 
line  on  your  own  account,  you  had  better  not  have  03- 
to  me.  I  fancy  you're  as  iMidly  oflf  as  a  live  pat  in  a  in 
with  a  terrier  just  at  hand,  if  you're  lying." 

"  I'm  no  liar,  sir,"  said  Norman,  looking  up  frac'il- 
Dr.  Griesbach.     And  immediately  he  related  the  oul : 
of  what  our  readers  know,  from  the  time  he  saw  1 
fire;  not  omitting  the  cause  of  his  beins^  obli:;ci  : 
remain,  to  his  great  annoyance. 

The  doctor  laughed  heartily  at  his  dilemma  as 
clothes.  "  Poor,  featherless  biped  !  I  fancy  that  vcu  ■ 
had  a  lesson  on  the  worth  of  clothes  you'll  not  sr- 
forget.  But  how,  pray,  came  you  first  of  ali  - 
Westminster  Bridge  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mom/- 
In  short,  what's  your  name?  and  who  are  you  ?  C  r. 
the  unities,  if  you  please:  a  story  is  nothing  witl: 
them.     Name— time— place." 

Norman  was  silent  and  confused. 

"Ha!  you've  not  told  me  lies;  but  you*ve  cone?.; 
the  truth :  that's  nearly  as  bad."        ' 

"  I  have  only  concealed  what  concerns  myself." 

"Exactly;  and  that  I  must  know.  You  did  not  d:  * 
from  the  skies  on  to  Westminster  Bridge,  eh  ?  •• 

"  I  was  seeking  employment." 

"  Eun  away  from  your  father  and  mother  ?  '* 

"I  have  no  father  and  mother,"  said  the  boy,  earn??*  - 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  he  added  —  *!:- 
willing  to  work.    All  I  want  is  work — honest  work." 

The  doctor,  with  a  curl  of  his  lip,  looked  at  the  It"' 
and  said  the  one  word,  "Honest!"  in  a  signii.-- 
tone  that  further  roused  Norman. 

"  Yes,  honest.  When  I  found,  or,  rather,  ikncic  i,  '- 
was  not  honest  work  they  set  me  to,  I  ran  away." 

"  Aye,  true;  that's  your  way,  "Mr,  Nobody,  of  sett..: 
difficulties,  I  see.  But,  come ;  you'd  better  go  with  ^ 
to  a  magistrate  and  tell  this  story." 

"  What,  against  them  ?  "  / 


"  Of  course— a  oouple  of  impostors.* 
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"Td  rather  not.'* 

"And  why,  pray?" 

"  Because  I  was  certainly  ill  there,  and  they  sheltered 
me.    I  have  eaten  their  bread.    No;  Td  rather  not." 

"  Why,  you  have  told  me." 

"  I  told  you  in  confidence,  as  one  gentleman  might 
tell  another." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  honour  me.  Tour  name,  I 
think,  must  be  Don  Loftus  TJmbra."  But  as  he  spoke 
his  mood  changed,  and,  checking  his  laughter,  he  said — 
"  How  do  I  know  that  every  word  you  have  uttered — 
your  coming  from  Lady  PentreaVs,  and  this  fanfaronade 
you  have  told  me — is  not  all  a  lie  ?  Do  you  know  I  can 
send  for  a  policeman,  and  compel  you  to  unmask  these 
people  you  have  written  lies  for,  and  also  to  give  an 
account  of  yourself?" 

"You  could,  sir;  but  you  would  not.  I  need  not 
have  said  one  word.    Is  the  truth  to  be  fatal  to  me  ?  " 

The  poor  lad  spoke  the  last  words  as  if  to  himself,  and 
in  such  a  tone  of  depression,  that  Dr.  Griesbach  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  held  out  his  hand — 

**No,  my  boy,  no;  never  distrust  truth.  It  is  the 
salt  that  keeps  the  world  from  rottenness.  You  haven't 
told  me  all  the  truth,  by  a  long  way ;  but  I  trust  you, 
for  the  sake  of  what  you  have  spoken.  You're  rather 
poor  to  pretend  to  keep  a  oonsoienoe;  but  as  you  have 
some  scruples  about  telling  any  one  bat  me— an  ancient 
and  remarkably  well-known  comrade  certainly— even  so. 
They'll  find  their  way,  those  impostors,  to  their  master, 
the  father  of  lies,  quickly  enough,  without  your  help, 
doubtless.  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  your  decamping  wUl 
cause  them  to  unearth  in  that  quarter;  so  111  write 
a  line  to  Lady  Pentreal.  Bless  me !  her  ladyship  has 
been  forgotten,"  looking  at  his  watch.  ''We  shaH  keep 
her  waiting.  But  you  did  not  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
have  her  note  in  your  possession." 

Norman  had  left  off  his  narrative  with  the  account  of 
regaining  his  clothes,  and  escaping.  With  sad^^alling 
to  his  pride,  he  related  the  helping  to  carry  the  basket, 
and  the  footman's  mission. 

TTpon  my  word  I  Then,  which  am  I  to  consider 
you—the  washerwoman's  assistant,  or  the  footman's 
messenger  ?  " 

"I  ooold  not  choose  my  work,"  replied  Norman, 
doggedly. 

"  Exactly ;  and  I  fiinoy  that  the  old  home,  wherever  it 
was,  would  employ  you  better,  my  fine  fellow.  Try  to 
eat  a  little  of  that  wholesome  dish— humble  pie— and  go 
back  again." 

"  No,  sir;  I  was  a  burden.  I  vant  to  earn  my  living." 

•*  So— so *'    He  scratched  a  hasty  line,  and  as  he 

was  writing,  a  servant  brought  in  a  tray  Ydth  a  pot  of 
chocolate. 

"Bring  another  cup,"  said  Dr.  Qriesbach.  When 
the  man  returned,  with  the  cup  and  an  extra  supply 
of  dry  toast,  the  note  was  finished.  Before  giving  it 
to  Norman,  the  doctor  poured  out  two  cups  of  choco- 
late, and,  pointing  to  the  youth  to  help  himself,  seemed 
to  sink  into  a  reverie  so  deep  as  to  be  unconscious  of 
his  presence.  Norman  did  not  interrupt  him,  but  took 
the  refreshment  in  silence,  wondering  where  and  how 
his  next  meal  would  be  obtained.     Suddenly,  with 


a  start  that  told  how  completely  he  had  been  lost  in 
thought.  Dr.  Griesbach  said,  as  if  continuing  a  con- 
versation— 

"And  you  really  want  work,  and  wouldn't  mind  that 
it  was  hard,  censtant,  many  hours,  and  little  pay  ?  You 
are  proud,  I  see ;  are  you  idle  also  ?  " 

What  prompted  Norman's  words  he  know  not,  but 
he  made  an  answer  that  pleased  the  doctor. 

'*  I  hope  I'm  too  proud  to  be  idle." 

"  Indeed !  that'll  do ;  the  idiots  who  are  too  proud 
to  work  ought  to  starve.  But  mind,  fine  words  don't 
deceive  me,  still  less  the  man  I  shall  send  you  to." 

"Oli,  sir,  will  you  try  me?"  interrupted  Norman, 
enthusiastically;  then  his  voice  fell,  at  hearing  the 
words,  ''  the  man  I  shall  send  you  to." 

"  I've  nothing  for  you  to  do ;  but  a  relation  of  mine, 
a  man  of  genius,  if  you  know  what  that  is— youll  find 
out  to  your  cost,  perhaps"— this  was  said  in  an  under- 
tone, as  if  to  himself— "wants  help  in  his  laboratory 
he's  a  chemist.  If  you're  content  to  work  hard  and  live 
hard,  you  may  learn  something  there ;  if  not,  he'll  soon 
turn  you  adrift,  and  serve  you  right." 

"  Yes,"  said  Norman,  naively. 

"And  now  111  send  the  answer  to  Lady  Pentreal,  and 
you  can  go  to  this  address." 

"  But,  sir,  as  I  was  trusted,  hadn't  I  better  go  at  once 
back  to  Grosvenor  Place  with  your  reply,  and  from 
thence  to  this  place?"  looking,  as  he  spoke,  at  an 
address  scrawled,  in  a  large  hand,  on  a  letter—"  Gustavo 
Griesbach,  Woodford,  Essex." 

"  Why  P  it's  so  out  of  your  way,  my  lad." 

"  I  was  trusted,  sir." 

"  Oh,  very  welL  And  how  do  you  go  to  Woodford  ? 
Have  you  any  money  ?" 

"I  can  walk,"  said  Norman,  taking  the  note  for  Lady 
Pentreal. 

"  It  will  do  you  no  harm.    Grood  morning." 

''Good morning,  sir;  and — and — ^I  cannot  thank  you 
as  I  should,  sir.** 

He  was  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  his  heart  was 
full.  Just  as  he  was  stammering.  Dr.  Griesbach  called 
him  back,  and  said — 

"I've  saved  you  telling  any  lies  about  your  name;  I've 
told  my  relative  that  I  call  you  Don  Umbra.  He  knows 
I  like  giving  titles." 

"  Sir !    If  you  please *' 

"Well,  what  now?" 

*•  That's  a  nickname." 

"Upon  my  word,  nothing  suits  you.  Ah,  lad,  your 
own  name  is  best." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  I  don't  want  to  be  found  out." 

"Well,  perhaps,  if  it's  an  honest  name,  you  should  not 
bear  it  until  you  deserve  it,  and  win  it  back.  So,  come, 
you're  Driftwood ;  and,  let's  see,  what  first  name  ?  " 

"Norman,  sir." 

Dr.  Griesbach  laughed.  "  Oh,  certainly ;  that  sounds 
well.  Norman  Driftwood  let  it  be."  And,  taking  the 
Woodford  letter  from  the.  youth's  hand,  he  unfastened 
it,  and  added  a  line,  replaced  it  in  the  envelope,  and 
put  a  large  seal  on  it,  saying,  "  Now,  go,  Norman  le 
Grand ;  I've  wasted  too  much  time  on  you." 

It  was  evident  that  the  doctor's  penetration  vu  at 
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fault  in  the  last  particular,  and  that  he  thought  the  j 
name  of  Norman  a  fabrication.  In  the  letter  he  sent  to  , 
his  relative,  he  said— 

I  send  you  a  stray  waif,  that  may  stick  with  you,  and  do  yow 
work.  He  has  no  character,  or  adou\>tt'al  one;  but  aa  yoa  never 
have  kept  one  of  the  }'Oun<  gentlemen,  with  ^lighest  teaiimoniala 
and  oounections,  that  have  co  ue  to  you,  try  this  fellow,  whom  I  call 
(after  an  erasure  was  written)  **  Norman  Driftwood." 

It  was  while  the  emotions  of  a  grateful  hevrt  sent  a 
flush  to  the  thin  cheek,  and  dilated  the  large,  lustrous, 
dark  eyes  of  the  youth,  that  the  door  opened,  and  a 
young  girl  came  running  in,  displaying  a  pair  of  hand- 
screens.  She  did  not  see  Norman.  •*  Papa !  papa,  do  see 
what  little  True  has  sent  me,"  Then,  noticing  the  youth, 
and  knowing  she  had  no  right  to  be  in  that  room,  *'  Oh, 
I  beg  pardon,  papa.  Jenr is  said  the  patients  were  all 
gone.*'  Her  pause  and  flush  and  retreating  step  had  a 
timid,  fawn-like  grace ;  and  the  doctor  laid  his  hand  on 
her  head,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  shaking  his  head— 

"  Ella  the  Efifervescent,  as  usual. " 

Norman  was  sufliciently  prompt  to  bow  and  hasten 
off,  but  that  momentary  glimpse,  something  of  a  ray 
of  mingled  inquiry  and  pity  that  gleamed  from  those 
bright  eyes,  (Jarted  into  his  soul,  and  photographed  a 
likeness  there  which  was  destined  to  remain  for  many 
days.  He  considez;ed  that  the  reason  of  his  emotion  was 
because  the  young  lady  was  about  Mysie's  age.  "  My 
I)oor  dear  sister ! "  ho  si^hod ;  and  then  he  thought,  **  Ella 
is  that  sTveet  girl's  name." 


AVith  wonderfully  revived  spirits  the  youth  rc  i  ir  > 
way  back  to  Grosvenor  Place.  Ho  seemed  so  diiT  :-  , 
that  the  footman,  who  was  looking'  out  anxious! v  :.r 
his  messenger,  scarcely  recognised  him,  and  drevT  r. 
with  considerable  hesitation,  a  sixpence  as  the  rec  ::• 
pense.  Norman  put  it  aside.  Just  then  a  cab  cam^  r 
and  the  driver  jumped  down  to  speak  to  the  foot  i:uj, 
who  was  his  brother.  ' 

"Do  you  want  a  lift?"  ndd  the  Tootinaa.  "V^-  ^ 
way  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  Woodford,"  replied  Norman. 

With  a  long  "  whe— w ! "  the  man  added — "  We'l. 
brother  Bob,  here,  is  a-going  to  the  City.  Jump  u 
the  box." 

The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  Xorman  mour  : 
just  as  one  of  the  maid-servants,  in  charge  of  a  L- 
parcel,  entered  the  cab. 

Certainly,  Dr.  Griesbacli  might  have  paid  the  :^. 
expenses  to  Woodford ;  but  he  was  just  the  man  i :  '.- 
Norman's  assertion,  that  he  wanted  frork,  by  makin.- 
task  hard  at  the  outset    His  real  porpoae  was  to  :^ 
the  boy  to  disclose  his  name  and  reti^n  to  his  fr i 
If  so,  he  little  knew  the  power  of  endurance  tha* 
his,  and  that  would  stand  him  in   good   stead  a:  ' 
abode  to  which  Dr.  Griesbach's  strange  note  introi  - 
him,  and  which  he  reached,  footsore,  "and  weary  to  \ 
want  of  sleep,  about  nightfall. 

{To  be  co7i({nued.) 
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"  If 3  not  about  Charlie,  is  it?"— p.  274 


MR.     WESTERN'S     MISTAKE. 

PART  I. 


I  WAS  staying  during  the  autumn,  two  years  ago, 
at  Hastings  for  my  annual  holiday  and  relaxa- 
tion ftom  business.     Our  time  was  nearly  up,  and 
indeed,  my  wife  had  already  returned  to  town,  for 
VOL.  I. 


our  house  was  being  re-painted  and  re- white  • 
washed,  and  affairs  there  seemed  to  demand  her 
presence ;  but,  as  I  had  a  week  longer  before  my 
return  to   my  counting-house  was  necessitated, 
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I  remained  behind  to  enjoy  the  sea-side  to  the 
end  of  my  holiday.  But  after  one  day  of  solitary 
roaming  upon  the  shingle  when  the  tide  -wos  up, 
and  searching  for  anemones  for  my  wife's  aqua- 
rium, among  the  rocks,  when  it  was  down,  I  grew 
weary  of  solitude,  and  repined  at  the  domestic 
affairs  which  sentenced  me  to  finish  my  outing 
alone.  The  newsroom  and  parade  afforded  but 
slender  mitigation,  and  by  that  night's  mail  I 
wrote  to  town  to  inyite  my  nephew  Charlie  to 
come  and  stay  a  few  days  with  me,  if  he  could 
obtain  leave  of  absence.  Charlie  was  a  junior 
clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  which  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Treheme,  was  partner,  and  I  felt  tolerably 
sure  that  no  request  backed  with  my  name  would 
be  refased.  I  was  right ;  it  was  even  accorded  to 
another  young  man,  Charlie's  sworn  friend,  of 
whom  I  knew  nothing,  but  without  whom,  he 
assured  me,  the  holiday  would  be  as  tasteless  as  the 
apples  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  and  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  share  my  invitation. 

I  could  easily  have  dispensed  with  the  company 
of  Tom  Collins,  which  was  thus  unexpectedly  forced 
upon  me,  and  would  have  been  glad  if  I  could  have 
induced  Charlie  to  coincide  with  my  opinion.  There 
was  an  air  of  dissipation  about  this  young  man, 
my  nephew's  elder  by  three  or  four  years,  which 
enhanced  rather  than  diminished  the  repugnance 
with  which  •  I  had  first  met  him.  Yot  I  knew 
nothing  positive  against  him,  and  Charlie  assured 
me  he  bore  the  highest  character  at  the  bank. 
Nevertheless,  I  wished  Charlie  had  been  less  under 
his  influence,  more  especially  aa  I  fancied  the 
boy  had  become  more  wild-spirited  than  he  was 
formerly.  Nothing  to  confiim  my  suspicions  oc- 
curred during  our  stay  at  Hastings,  which  lasted 
four  or  five  days,  till  the  last  afternoon,  when  we 
were  sitting  after  dinner  over  dessert,  I  observed  to 
my  nephew — 

"  Charlie,  my  lad,  if  you  want  to  carry  home 
any  tiifles  from  the  sea-side,  shells  and  netting- 
boxes,  or  other  things  for  your  sisters,  remember, 
my  purse  is  at  your  service,  and  welcome." 

Charlie  laughed  and  glanced  at  his  friend. 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,  Tm  in  funds  just  now.  If 
you  will  make  me  the  same  offer  at  six  months 
date,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  in  need  of  it." 

Tom  Collins  frowned,  and  got  up  and  looked  out 
of  the  front  window  of  the  inn  parlour  at  the  sea, 
with  a  troubled  expression  of  face. 

Shortly  afterwards  Charlie  rose  too,  declaring 
that  he  should  take  his  last  walk  over  to  Pairlight, 
and  that  as  there  was  a  moon  we  need  not  mind 
his  being  out  rather  late.  I  preferred  myself  to 
pass  the  dusk  of  the  evening  on  the  beach,  listening 
to  the  gentle  washing  of  the  ripples  at  my  feet. 
It  was  already  dark,  and  I  was  about  to  turn  in, 
when  a  footstep  grated  on  the  shingle  beside  me. 
It  was  Tom  Collins. 


"  You  are  alone,  are  you  not,  sir  P  Fm  glad  of 
that,  for  I've  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for  the  last 
three  days,  and  never  had  a  chance." 

"  Nothing  amiss,  I  hope,  Collins,"  I  said,  ejBing 
him  rather  suspiciously,  for  I  never  liked  the  torn 
of  Ms  voice  less  than  at  that  moment.  It  was 
smooth,  oily,  and  insinuating — the  kind  of  manner 
to  **  deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could." 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  **  there  is  aomething  amiss; 
and  yet,  I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  tell  you." 

"  You  have  been  extravagant,  and  you  want  me 
to  lend  you  some  money ;  that  is  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it,"  I  answered,  sharply. 

**  No,  sir;  oh,  no  indeed !  I  wish  it  were  that 
only,  I  should  have  courage  to  speak  to  you  then ; 

but  now I  really  hardly  know  what  to  say. 

And  perhaps,"  continued  Collins,  speaking  more  to 
himself  than  to  me — "  perhaps  there  is  no  use  in 
telling  the  secret.  It  may  be  too  late  now.  I: 
must  be  too  late,  for  we  do  not  know  at  what  hour 
Mr.  Treheme  comes  home  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Treheme  was  the  junior,  but  by  far  the  most 
active,  of  the  partners  of  the  bank  in  which  both 
Charlie  and  Collins  were  employed,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  began  to  feel  uneasiness. 

*  *  What  has  Mr.  Treheme  to  do  with  your  secret  ?  " 
I  asked,  authoritatively. 

"  Too  much,  indeed,"  said  he ;  "  but  perhaps — 
in  short,  Mr.  Western,  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
trouble  you  with  this.  You  will  hear  it  soon 
enough,  if— if  it  should  all  come  out;  and  if 
not " 

"  Have  you  been  doing  wrong,  young  man  ?  " 
I  said,  sternly.  **  If  so,  you  had  better  acknowledge 
it,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  help  you,  if  the  matter  can 
be  helped." 

**  I  have  done  nothing,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh 
which,  even  then  I  thought  had  something  hypo- 
critical about  it:  '*  I  trust  I  have  more  piinciple ; 
but  youth  is  «o  easily  led  astray — ^though,  aa  his 
undo,  you  will  know  how  to  make  allowances." 

"In  the  name  of  truth,  .speak  out  at  once. 
Collins!"  I  almost  shouted.  "It's  not  about 
Charlie,  is  it?" 

"  Mr.  Western,  before  I  tell  you  anything,  will 
you  promise  never  to  let  Charlie  know  that  it  was 
I  told  you  ?  " 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad,"  I  exclaimed.  Charlie 
has  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  has  he  ?  " 

"  Promise  me  what  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Western. 
I  never  could  endure  my  friend  to  know  that  I  haJ 
betrayed  him." 

"Yes,  I  promise  you  Pll  not  say  a  word  to 
commit  you,"  I  cried.  "  It  is  some  thoughtless- 
ness, I  suppose ;  some  boyish  extravagance. 

"  It  began  with  that,  sir,"  he  answered,  solemnly ; 
**  but  if  it  had  ended  with  that,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  yoa  now." 

By  this  time  I  waa  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  ex- 
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dtement  which  made  his  obscaie  hints  intolerable. 
**  Let  me  know  the  whole,"  I  exclaimed.  "  It  is 
the  best  kindness  you  can  do  the  boy." 

**  And  that  is  why  I  applied  to  yon,"  said  Collins, 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  his  head,  ''  because  I 
believe  you  will  save  him  fifom  disgrace.  If  you  do 
not,  it  wiU  be  discovered;  and  the  sum  he  has 
appropriated  is  large."    Here  he  made  a  dead  stop, 

**  Appropriated  I    Do  you  mean  stolen  ?  " 

**0h,  pray,  hush,  sir  I"  said  Collins,  apolo- 
getically ;  "  I  am  sure  he  means  to  pay  it  back  again 
He  has  been  extravagant  lately.  He  never  meant 
to  steal,  I  am  sure ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  since  you 
must  know  it,  he  has  abstracted  a  hundred  pounds 
on  the  morning  of  our  departure." 

**  A  hundred  poundsl "  I  gasped,  in  dismay. 

*'  And  Mr.  Treheme  is  coming  home  to-morrow» 
fmd  he  overhauls  the  books  at  once.  Nothing 
escapes  his  eye,"  pxumied  Collins  —  "the  least 
negligence  or  oversight ;  and  a  deficit  like  this ! 
Charlie  is  undone  for  ever,  if  that  money  is  not 
refunded  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

I  was  absolutely  sHent  with  horror ;  the  wash  of 
tlie  little  waves,  as  they  lapped  at  my  feet,  through 
the  darkness,  sounded  fearfully  loud  upon  my  ear. 

"  I  would  have  told  you  before,  sir,"  continued 
the  young  man,  *'but  I  had  not  the  courage.  I 
hoped  to  induce  Charlie  to  retnm  it,  but  I  have  not 
succeeded.  I  have  spoken  to  him  of  his  duty  to  Ms 
mother  and  sister,  and  to  yourself,  sir,  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  me.  Besides,  I  don't  know  that 
he  could  refund  it,  now." 

*'  Then  he  has  already  spent  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Not  yet,  sir:  it  is  in  notes  of  larger  value 
than  he  dared  to  change  here.  He  has  them  aU  in 
his  room.  But  I  doubt  if  he  could  take  it  back 
again  without  suspicion.  Tou  might,  sir,  who  know 
Mr.  Treheme ;  or  I  might,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

'*  Then  he  shall  give  it  up  to  me  to-night ! "  I 
exclaimed;  **1  will  give  it  back  to  Treheme 
to-morrow." 

"But,  sir — ^sirl"  cried  Collins,  "you  forget 
your  promise  to  appear  to  know  nothing  about  it." 

That  was  true;  but  I  reminded  him  that  a 
promise  given  in  ignorance  could  not  weigh  against 
the  lad's  entire  future.  It  was  better  that  I  should 
break  my  word,  than  that  my  nephew  should  be 
ruined  for  life. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Collins,  in  his  most  in- 
sinuating tone ;  "  if  he  knows  that  you  have  heard 
aU  about  it,  he  loses  aU.  his  self-respect  at  once. 
It  will  ruin  him  as  much  as  if  the  whole  world 
knew  it." 

'*  Do  you  know  where  he  keeps  the  money  ?"  I 
linked,  breathlessly. 

"  I  do,"  answered  Collins*  "  It  is  in  the  drawer 
of  a  cupboard  on  the  left  hand  side  of  his  room.  His 
room  is  on  the  floor  above  yours—tiie  second  as 
you  go  down  the  long  passage  to  the  right.    He 


never  locks  his  door;  and  as  he  is  not  yet  home» 
you  can  take  it  before  he  retums." 

Had  Collins  made  this  proposition  in  a  calmer 
moment,  I  should  have  hesitated  about  adopting 
it.  I  was  too  horror-stricken  and  wretched,  how- 
ever, to  reason  calmly  for  myself;  and  at  such 
moments  any  one  who  dares  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  give  a  tolerably  plausible  suggestion,  is  sure  to 
be  listened  to,  I  resolved  to  abstract  the  money, 
leaving,  however  (though  this  formed  no  part  of 
Collins's  plan,  and  I  did  not  communicate  it  to 
him),  a  letter  of  reproach.  This,  after  Collins  had 
left  me  on  the  parade,  I  wrote  in  my  pocket-book 
by  the  light  of  one  of  the  gas-lamps  on  the  side 
WBlk.  It  was  merely,  '*  Your  crime  has  been  dis- 
covered. Beflect,  wretched  boy,  on  the  misery  in 
which  you  would  have  plunged  your  poor  mother." 
To  this  note  I  put  no  signature,  but  I  knew  my 
nephew  would  recognise  my  handwriting. 

I  stole  quietly  into  the  inn,  and  up  to  my  own 
room.  On  the  table  the  candles  already  stood 
lighted.  I  seized  one,  and  treading  as  softly  as 
though  I,  and  not  my  nephew,  were  the  thief,  I 
mounted  the  stairs,  took  the  corridor  to  the  right, 
selected  the  second  room,  and  tried  the  door  gently. 
It  yielded  to  my  touch,  and  I  was  about  entering, 
when  I  heard,  by  the  soft  and  regular  soimd  of 
breathing,  tiiat  the  occupant  of  the  room  was 
already  there  and  asleep.  I  had  not  expected  that 
Charlie  would  have  retumod  yet  from  his  walk. 

I  set  my  candle  down  on  ^e  floor,  and  stepped 
softly  to  tiie  cupboard.  I  easily  found  the  key, 
which  was  in  one  of  the  lower  drawers,  unlocked 
the  one  I  was  in  search  of,  and  took  out  a  leathern 
pocket-book  containing  the  bank-notes.  I  placed 
the  few  lines  I  had  written  in  pencil  in  its  stead, 
and,  making  all  as  secure  as  before,  stealthily  re- 
treated. 

I  hardly  breathed  till  I  regained  my  room.  My 
horror  and  misery  at  Charlie's  conduct  was  ex- 
treme. 

I  examined  the  pocket-book.  It  contained  £150 
in  ten  and  twenty-pound  notes.  It  was  worse  even 
than  Collins  had  confessed ;  and  I  groaned  aloud. 

I  heard  Collins  passing  the  door  of  my  room,  and 
I  called  him  in.  He  came;  and  as  he  glanced 
hurriedly  at  the  notes,  a  smile  of  extreme  satisfac- 
tion passc4  over  his  face. 

"Now  my  fiiend  will  be  saved!"  was  all  he 
said. 

"Yes,  his  outward  reputation,"  I  answered, 
despondingly.  "  Collins,  I  shall  return  to  London 
by  the  earliest  train.  Be  ready  to  come  with  me ; 
I  shall  want  you  at  the  bank.  Charles  can  follow 
in  a  few  hours ;  I  have  no  wish  to  see  him  again." 

**  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Collins,  and  retired. 

I  spent  a  sleepless  night,  speculating  whether  I 
should  teU  the  whole  to  Charlie's  mother,  and 
deciding  that  it  would  break  her  heart  if  I  did.  By 
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the  early  dawn  Collins  and  I  were  on  our  way  to 
the  station ;  and  we  arriyed  togetiier  at  Treheme's 
bank  by  the  time  the  doors  were  opened.  I  asked 
to  see  Mr.  Treheme,  and  went  in  to  wait  till  he 
came»  haying  preyionsly  confided  the  money  to 
Collins,  who  could,  without  incurring  the  suspicion 
that  I  should  haye  roused,  restore  the  notes  to 
their  original  position.  I  had  reason  to  know  that 
when  Mr.  Treheme  made  his  examination  that  day, 
he  found  nothing  wrong  or  unaccounted  for. 

The  next  morning  as  we  were  at  breakfast,  before 
I  set  off  to  the  City,  my  wife,  who  was  reading  the 
morning  paper,  exclaimed — 

'*  Such  a  dreadfol  robbery,  my  dear,  has  hap- 
pened at  Hastings,  in  the  yery  inn  where  we  were 
lodging-H30  daring ! " 

"  A  robbery  I  "  I  said,  with  awakened  interest. 

"  Yes,  a  most  daring  one,"  she  continued,  direct- 
ing my  eye  to  the  paragraph; — "A  young  man, 
John  Oates,  the  son  of  a  grazier,  rather  a  wealthy 
man,  had  gone  to  Hastings,  the  day  before^  to  receiye 
some  money  at  the  bank  for  his  father.  He  took  it 
home  with  him  to  the  inn,  locked  it  up,  and  the 
next  morning  it  was  gone  ;^his  pocket-book  had 
been  taken  while  he  ms  asleep." 

I  looked  at  the  paper.  It  was  exactly  as  she 
said,  and  the  sum  taken  was  just  £150 1 

I  do  not  know  what  I  said,  in  my  perplexity. 
I  know  that  I  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  my 
wife,  and  I  think  the  amusement  she  felt  at  the, 
as  she  said,  comical  (?)  situation  I  had  placed 
myself  in,  almost  reconciled  her  to  the  certain  loss 
of  the  £150,  for,  of  course,  I  must  refund  that  at 
once  to  the  defrauded  John  Dates.  But  she  declared 
at  the  same  time  that  she  could  not  belieye  that 
Charlie  was  guilty. 

"  It  is  yery  strange,"  I  said ;  "  I  belieyed  I 
followed  exactly  Collins's  instructions,  and  they 
would  haye  taken  me  to  Charlie's  room,  not  to  Mr. 
Oates*s.  Is  there  any  mention  in  the  paper  of  the 
little  letter  I  left  in  the  drawer?" 

There  was,  but  the  few   unsigned    lines   had 


afforded  no  clue,  either  to  the  grazier's  son  or  to  the 
policeman,  whom  he  had  at  once  sent  for.  It  was 
some  comfort  to  me  that  my  name  would  neyer  be 
associated  with  this  ridiculous  aflhir,  and  when  the 
next  day,  I  enclosed  the  halyes  <^  notes  of  the 
yalue  of  £150  to  John  Dates,  grazier,  at  Maidstone, 
I  carefully  ayoided  giying  any  due  to  my  name  or 
residence,  eyen  posting  the  letter  in  a  different 
district  of  London  to  that  in  which  my  house  vbs 
really  situated. 

Time  passed  oyer,  but  I  would  not  see  mj 
nephew  again ;  my  esteem  and  •  affection  for  him 
had  reoeiyed  a  shock  which  it  oould  not  get 
oyer.  But  I  oould  not  get  my  wife  to  agree  with 
me  that  he  was  guilty.  She  declared  that  she 
would  sooner  belieye  that  the  whole  accusation  was 
an  airy  nothing  of  OoUins's  own  shaping,  and  that 
no  money  had  oyer  been  stolen  at  all,  until,  indeed, 
I  took  Mr.  Dates*s  pocket-book. 

"  And  Charlie  has  acted  thoughtfully  for  yoxiy" 
continued  my  wife  ;  *'  I  hear  that  he  saw  your  letter 
in  the  drawer  of  the  inn,  for  the  loss  of  the  money  was 
discoyered  before  he  left  Hastings,  and  though  he 
knew  your  handwriting,  yet,  like  a  sensible  lad,  he 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  would  not  betray  you. 
Oddly  enough,  too,  your  handwriting  is  so  similar 
to  that  of  the  elder  Mr.  Dates,  the  grazier,  that,  for 
some  minutes,  his  son  thought  his  father  had  been 
playing  a  practical  joke  on  him.  There  were  differ- 
ences, of  course,  which  showed  him  at  last  it  oould 
not  be  his,  and  CharHe  knew  your  writing  at  once, 
but  said  not  a  word ;  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
him  for  that;  besides,  I  am  sure  he  is  innocent" 

But  I  could  not  be  induced  to  think  so,  though 
I,  too,  began  to  haye  my  doubts  whether  Collins  was 
the  honourable  young  man  he  professed  himself  to 
be.  Collins,  I  learned,  had  an  elder  brother,  who  was 
said  to  be  his  tutor  in  eyery  kind  of  folly  and  extrt- 
yagance,  but  as  I  had  neyer  seen  this  young  nan. 
Mr.  Frederick  Collins,  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
just  to  include  him  in  my  general  suspicions. 
{To  he  concluded  in  our  next,) 


WORDS     FOR     WOMEN. 


BY  THE  REV.  J.   C   RYLE. 


HAYE  often  wondered  what  Bible- 
readers  think  of  one  particular  chapter 
in  the  New  Testament.  That  chapter 
is  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  8t. 
Paul  to  the  Bomans.  What  do  they 
dowitii  itP  What  do  they  get  from  itP  What 
honey  do  they  extract  from  its  contents  ? 

The  last  chapter  of  Bomans  is  singularly  full  of 
names.  The  first  fifteen  yerses  are  almost  entirely 
taken  up  with  greetings  to  persons  of  whom  we  know 
little  or  nothing.    Many,  I  fear,  are  tempted  to 


pass  oyer  them  with  a  hasty  glance,  like  the 
adyertisement  sheet  of  a  newspaper,  and  to  d^^ 
them  with  the  first  chapter  of  Chronicles.  '*  ThU 
is  a  barren  land,"  they  say  to  themselyes ;  *^  then: 
is  little  or  nothing  to  be  learned  here.'* 

Now,  I  belieye  that  this  way  of  yiewing  the  last 
chapter  of  Bomans  is  a  great  mistake.  I  bcliere 
that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
and  that  eyery  chapter  is  useful  and  profitable.  1 
am  one  of  those  old-&shioned  people  who  firmly 
hold  that  eyerything  in  the  Bible  is  inspired.   I 
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haye  fiuth  to  bdieTe  ttiat  the  hand  of  God  is  ia  the 
catalogues  of  Ghronides  as  well  as  in  Bom.  yiii,  or 
John  xiy.,  zv.,  zyi.»  xyii.  Beliering  this,  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  lesson  in  Bom.  zyi.,  and 
I  will  try  to  show  what  it  is. 

The  chapter  I  have  mentioned  appears  to  me  to 
contain  a  apecidl  lesson  for  women.  The  important 
position  that  women  occupy  in  the  Church  of 
Christ— the  wide  field  of  real,  though  unobtrusive, 
usefulness  that  lies  before  them,  if  they  will  enter 
on  it— the  good  service  that  they  can  do  for  Christ, 
if  they  have  a  mind— all  these  things  seem,  to  my 
eyes,  to  stand  out  in  the  chapter,  as  if  written  with 
a  sunbeam.    I  will  proceed  to  show  what  I  mean. 

Observe,  for  one  thing,  that  out  of  twenty-eight 
persons  whom  St.  Paul  names  in  concluding  this 
predons  Epistle,  no  less  than  eleven,  if  not  twelve, 
are  women. 

Observe,  for  another  thing,  the  manner  in  which 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  these  women.  He  says  of 
Phebe  that  she  was  '*  a  servant  of  the  Church"  and 
*'  a  succourer  of  himself  He  says  of  PrisciUa 
that  she  was  his  *' helper  in  Chzist  Jesus*'— of 
Mary,  that  she  *'  bestowed  much  labour  on  him  " — 
of  iSryphena  and  Tryphosa,  that  they  **  laboured 
in  the  Lord" — and  of  Persijs,  that  she  "laboured 
much  in  the  Lord." 

Now,  I  say  there  is  much  in  all  this  to  make  us 
think.  St.  Paul  wai|  an  apostle — a  man  chosen 
and  called  by  Christ  himself— a  man  eminently 
useful  in  his  generation — a  man  who  possessed  ex- 
traordinary gifts  and  singular  fitness  for  his  work — 
a  man  who  seemed  able,  if  any  one  ever  was,  to 
stand  alone  and  do  without  the  help  of  others ;  yet 
see  how  this  great  apostle  openly  declares  his  obli- 
gation to  a  few  weak  women :  see  how  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  publish  to  the  world  that  they  had 
strengthened  his  hands  and  refreshed  his  spirit,  and 
helped  him  forward  in  his  work.  Let  every  woman 
that  reads  this  chapter  mark  these  things,  and 
inwardly  digest  them. 

I  will  write  plainly  the  thoughts  that  come 
across  my  mind,  while  I  read  of  Phebe  and  her 
sisters  in  Bom.  zvi.  I  think  how  wide  is  the 
field  of  usefulness  which  is  open  to  professing 
Christian  women:  and  I  wish  every  Christian 
woman  who  may  read  this  paper  to  lay  it  to  heart 

I  say,  then,  that  every  woman  may  be  most 
nseful,  if  her  heart  is  indeed  to  it.  Every  woman 
may  do  much,  if  only  she  is  determined,  and,  like 
the  Jews  in  Nehemiah's  time,  has  "a  mind  to 
work." 

I  would  not  be  mistaken  in  saying  this.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  public  work.  All  cannot  be  dis- 
trict visitors.  All  cannot  teach  schools,  and  direct 
Bible  classes.  All  have  not  the  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Stevens  and  Mrs.  Fry.  Ail  cannot  write  like 
Hannah  More  and  Elizabeth  Pry.  Let  those  who 
Lave  time,  and  gifts,  and  a  dear  call,  give  them- 


selves to  such  work.  But  I  speak  of  nsefiilnees 
that  all  women  can  attain  to — smothers  with  large 
families,  wives  with  home  engagements,  daughters 
who  must  consult  their  parents'  widies  rather 
than  their  own :  and  it  is  of  them  I  say  that  eveiy 
woman  can  do  much. 

I  cannot  away  with  the  conunon  notion  that 
great  usefulness  is  for  men  only,  and  not  for  women. 
Some  women,  I  fear,  come  into  this  notion  only 
too  readily.  I  am  afhdd  there  is  in  some  minds  a 
kind  of  proud  slothfulness  that  assumes  the  name 
of  humiiitff,  and  keeps  people  idle.  Against  this 
false  humility  let  us  always  be  on  our  guard. 

A  consistent  Christian  woman  brings  God  btfore 
the  eyes  of  those  around  her  all  the  week  long, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  She  is  "  an  epistle  " 
that  none  can  help  reading. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  ia  not 
preaching  alone  that  moves  and  influences  men. 
There  is  something  to  be  done,  as  the  Apostle 
Peter  reminds  ns,  "without  the  word"  (1  Peter 
iii.  1),  and  none  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  good 
so  much  in  this  way  as  women.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, the  salvation  of  a  household  often  depends 
upon  the  women. 

To  bring  men,  for  example,  to  attend  the  means 
of  grace,  and  regularly  hear  the  Gk)spel,  is  one 
grand  object  that  a  true  minister  sets  before  him. 
Every  minister  who  **  does  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list" must  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  some 
people  to  attend.  There  are  always  obstacles  raised 
and  objections  started.  If  the  men  come  one  mouthy 
they  do  not  come  the  nest  It  reminds  one  of 
our  Lord's  expression,  *'  compelling  them  to  come 
in."  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  P  Often,  far 
too  often,  I  firmly  believe,  the  simple  account  is 
discouragement  from  wife  or  mother  at  home. 

If  women  ask  me  in  what  way  they  can  be  use- 
ful, I  answer,  unhesitatingly  and  deddedly,  first 
and  foremost  by  encouraging  religion  at  home. 
Show  your  father,  or  husband,  or  brother,  that  you 
take  a  pleasure  in  seeing  him  attend  to  his  soul. 
Let  your  manner  and  your  words  show  him  plainly 
that  you  want  to  help  him  forward,  and  not  to 
keep  him  back.  Let  your  household  arrangements 
be  so  managed  that  he  shall  see  you  will  make 
any  sacrifice  rather  than  keep  him  from  the  house 
of  God. 

The  fire  of  good  inclinations  often  burns  very 
faintly  in  the  conscience  of  a  hardworking  man. 
Let  his  wife  or  mother  see  that  she  stir  and  feed 
it.  Let  her  beware,  lest  she  be  a  wet  blanket  to 
put  it  out.  The  road  of  religion  is  a  rough  and 
up-hill  journey.  Let  her  strive  to  take  up  every 
stumbling-blodc,  so  far  as  in  her  lies.  The  cup  of 
self-denial  is  a  bitter  one  to  weary  flesh  and  blood. 
Let  her  labour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  it  sweet. 

But,  after  all,  there  are  a  hundred  little  ways  in 
which  a  woman  can  be  useful  in  her  own  home,  of 
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which  time  would  not  allow  me  to  speak  particu- 
larly. Much  is  to  be  done  by  kind  tempers,  by 
gentle  words,  by  meekness,  by  patience,  by  unselfish* 
ness,  by  attention  in  little  things,  by  considerate- 
ness  about  little  peculiarities,  by  tiioughtftdness 
about  little  wants,  by  bearing  with  infirmities,  and 
by  '<  not  answering  again."  All  these  things  tell 
in  the  long  run.  These  are  the  constant  dropping 
which  can  wear  away  the  stone,  the  daily  return- 
ing habits  which  infiuenoe  men's  minds.  Whatever 
women  may  f^oy,  men's  character  is  exceedingly 
influenced  by  their  homes.  Tell  me  the  general 
character  of  a  man's  home,  and  I  generally  know 
something  of  the  man. 

It  is  a  true  saying,  and  a  sad  one,  *'  Gold  homes 
make  full  public-houses."  I  firmly  believe  that 
disorder,  unkindness,  and  ill-temper  at  home 
drive  many  a  working  man  into  bad  company,  and 
make  him  seek  relief  in  drinking  or  frivolous 
amusements.  I  have  *  sometimes  gone  into  the 
homes  of  poor  men  late  in  the  evening,  and  found 
everything  in  confusion  just  before  the  husband 
come  in  firom  work — children  dirty,  unfed,  and  cry- 
ing— ^nothing  ready,  nothing  comfortable,  nothing 
in  its  place.  In  such  a  case,  I  cannot  wonder  if 
the  husband  turns  out  ilL  I  am  persuaded  the 
true  account  of  many  a  poor  sot  I  see  is  just  this — 
**  made  a  drunkard  by  his  wife." 

If  a  woman  would  be  useful,  let  her  strive  to 
make  her  home  a  happy  one.  Whether  she  be 
mother,  wife,  or  daughter,  let  her  make  this  her 
aim,  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  shall  say, 
"  There  is  no  place  like  home." 

Let  her  strive  to  make  the  evenings  of  the  day 
pleasant.  It  is  the  time  when  most  men  are 
wearied  and  worn  with  the  labour  of  the  day.  A 
wise  woman  will  endeavour  to  have  a  stock  of 
cheerfulness  in  reserve  for  that  time.  Ah  I  these 
may  seem  small  things  to  some  readers.  But  you 
have  much  to  learn  of  human  nature,  if  you  do 
not  know  the  difference  it  makes  to  a  tired  husband, 
father,  or  son,  if  he  finds  a  cheerful,  pleasant, 
smiling  face  at  home. 

If  a  woman  would  be  useful,  let  her  look  well  to 
her  home  duties.  Whatever  place  she  may  fill  in 
a  family,  let  her  resolve  that,  by  God's  help,  she 
will  fill  it  welL  I  count  it  nothing  for  a  woman  to 
^  be  active  out  of  doors,  however  good  her  work  may 
"^  be,  if  she  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  glorify  God 
at  home.  Home  is  a  woman's  peculiar  sphere,  and 
let  home,  therefore,  have  her  first  attention.  She 
ought  to  endeavour  to  keep  all  the  machinery  of 
the  family  in  perfect  order.  She  must  try  to  help, 
to  counsel,  to  restrain,  to  direct,  according  as  need 
may  require.  She  ought  to  make  her  husband,  or 
^Either,  or  son,  or  brother  feel  that  all  is  going  on 
well  in  his  absence — a  post  for  every  one,  and 
every  one  at  his  post.  There  are  a  htmdi'ed 
little  things  in  every  family  which  need  daily 


attending  to,  and  none  can  attend  to  them  so  well  a5 
women.  Little  as  they  are,  they  oaa  harass  an: 
vex  a  man's  mind-;  and  if  ha  can  be  freed  froc 
their  burden  by  a  woman's  thoughtfdlness,  it  is  c : 
little  gain  to  the  peaceful  working  of  the  family 
The  scratch  of  a  pin  may  be  a  trifle,  but  it  can  ker 
an  elephant  awake.  Paul  mentions  it  aa  a  epecii. 
duty  of  a  woman,  that  she  should  <<  guide  tht 
house."  It  is  said  of  the  excellent  woman  ii 
Proverbs,  that  the  heart  of  her  husband  "del 
safely  trust  her" — ^he  knows  tibat  all  is  going ql 
well  while  his  back  is  tamed.  It  is  a  high  character 
that  is  given  of  Sarah,  when  Abraham  could  re:!; 
at  once  to  the  inquiry,  ** Where  is  Sarah ?- 
"  Behold,  in  the  tent." 

If  a  woman  would  be  useful  at  home,  let  kc: 
.watch  well  her  opportunities  of  doing  good.  If  sh- 
would  do  good  to  the  soul  of  husband,  father,  c: 
brother,  let  her  pray  oontinually  for  the  r.:. 
of  wisdom  and  discretion.  Of  all  people,  she  o ::: 
to  remember  that  there  is  '^a  time  to  be  silc.:. 
as  well  as  "  a  time  to  speak,"  and  to  know  the  c 
from  the  other.  She  must  not  appear  to  set  he.-^ - 
up  as  a  teacher  of  men.  There  is  a  foolish  pr- 
about  a  man  that  makes  him  kick  at  the  idea  c:  • 
woman  showing  him  anything  he  ought  to  h" 
and  a  woman  who  would  do  good  must  never  fc^^ 
that.  She  must  try  to  win,  not  to  compel;  ^' 
must  endeavour  to  draw,  not  to  drive.  A  ^> 
would  be  acting  very  foolishly  who  b^gan  preaci^ 
the  Gospel  to  her  husband  when  he  came  in  t^"^- 
wet,  and  hungry,  without  allowing  him  to  res^  t 
dean  himself,  or  to  get  re&eshed.  A  sister  T(>^- 
find  her  advice  little  valued  by  her  brother  rj 
thought  it  proper  to  give  it  before  oompai^y*  ^ 
mother  would  be  most  unwise  who  gave  her  so'S^ 
severe  lecture  on  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  at  -^ 
very  moment  when  they  came  home  intoxic^' ' 
Abigail  showed  her  wisdom  in  not  speakinF  | 
Nabal  while  he  was  fiill  of  drink;  die  kne\r  '^; 
her  words  would  be  wasted  on  him,  and  vait'>-  '-* 
the  morning.  The  wife  of  Samison  migh^^  '--'■ 
known  she  would  lose  her  hold  on  her  hnsh^^^^ 
affections,  by  teasing  and  vexing  him  in  the  daj  ^^ 
the  marriage  feast.  Esther  watched  her  opport 
for  speaking  to  her  husband ;  she  waited  for  '-^ 
door  to  be  made  open  for  presenting  her  p^^-^^  ^ 
and  so  gained  her  end.  The  saying  of  Solc^^ 
should  never  be  forgotten :  <'  A  word  spol:^^  ^ 
season,  how  good  is  it  I " 

A  woman  who  would  be  usefiil  in  her  own  ^-^^ 
must  be  careful  to  encourage  the  smallest  b;*^ 
nings  of  religion  in  those  about  her.  The  i^ 
actings  of  grace  are  often  exceedingly  ^mi^  J 
small  as  to  escape  observation.  The  first  g^ 
of  gracious  inclinations  in  a  soul  is  often  very  ^ 
very  easily  checked;  and  if  checked,  perhip' 
tarded  for  years.  No  man  can  tell  the  impor:^J 
of  cherishing  the  first  movings  iHl  dzaving^  <^ 
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heart  towards  Godl  It  may  be  oiilj  a  willingness 
to  hear,  or  a  readiness  to  join  in  prayer,  or  a  different 
treatment  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet  this  may  be  the  first 
step  that  will  lead  on  at  last  to  a  dose  walk  with 
God.  Blessed  are  those  women  who  lend  a  helping- 
hand  at  such  a  turning-point  in  a  sonl's  history,  and 
take  up  even  the  smallest  stumbling-block  out  of 
its  way !  Coldness,  and  want  of  sympathy,  often 
throw  the  inquiring  soul  back,  Happy  is  ^e  man 
who  has  any  near  him  to  say,  like  Leah  and 
Bachel,  '* 'Whatsoeyer  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
thee,  do." 

I  bring  these  things  forward  as  seeds  of  thought. 
I  hope  that  all  women  who  read  them  will  consider 
and  think  them  oyer.  I  want  them  to  imderstand 
how  much  they  can  do,  how  much  depends  on 
them,  and  how  great  is  their  responsibility  in  the 
sight  of  Gk>d. 

Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to  this  paper. 
I  might  speak  of  the  vast  field  of  usefulness  which 
is  open  to  women  in  the  training  of  children.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  seven  years  of 
life  depend  entirely  upon  mothers  and  nurses.  The 
first  seven  years  contain  the  foundation  of  character 
for  life.  The  first  seven  years  of  young  England 
are  in  the  hands  of  women  I 

I  might  speak  of  what  women  may  do  in  the 
matter  of  visiting  the  poor  and  ministering  to  the 
sick*  There  are  hundreds  of  oases  continually  aris- 
ing in  whidi  a  woman  is  a  far  more  suitable  vifitor 
than  a  man.  She  need  not  put  on  a  peculiar  dress, 
or  call  herself  by  a  Boman  Oatholio  name.  She  has 
only  to  go  about,  in  the  spirit  of  her  Saviour,  with 
kindness  on  her  lips,  gentleness  in  her  ways,  and 
the  Bible  in  her  hands,  and  the  good  that  she  may 


do  is  quite  incalculable.  Happy,  indeed,  is  that 
parish  where  there  are  Chnstian  women  who  **  go 
about  doing  good ! "  Happy  is  that  minister  who 
has  such  helpers  ! 

I  conclude  this  paper  by  asking  any  woman, 
who  is  not  convinced  by  what  I  say,  to  take  up 
the  Bible  and  run  her  eyes  over  the  histories  it 
contains.  If  she  wunts  proof  of  the  influence  that 
women  have  in  their  hands,  let  her  notice  how 
women  leave  their  marks  at  almost  every  step  in 
Gbd's  Word.  Their  influence,  I  freely  grant,  has 
n6t  always  been  for  good.  But  influence  they  have 
had,  and  influence  they  will  have,  as  long  as  the 
world  stands. 

Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  Uie  daughters  of  men 
before  the  Flood,  Sarah,  Bebeoca,  Leah,  Bachel. 
Potiphar's  wife,  Miriam,  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
JethT0*8  daughter,  Bahab,  Jael,  Deborah,  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter,  Delilah,  Buth,  Hannah,  Abigail, 
Michal,  Balhaheba,  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  Jehosha- 
beath,  Belshazzar's  mother,  Elisabeth,  the  Tirgiii 
Mary,  Mary  Magdalen,  Martha  and  Mary,  Sapphira, 
Dorcas,  Lois,  Eunice— who  that  reads  the  Bible  is 
not  fiftmiliar  with  these  names  P  Who  can  forget 
how  they  come  up  at  almost  every  turn,  and  have 
a  place  and  a  portion  in  almost  every  story  P  To 
say,  in  the  face  of  these  names,  that  women  have 
no  influence,  and  are  of  no  importance,  is  simply 
absurd.  Let  them  know  that  they  have  a  mighty 
influence,  and  let  them  use  it  for  good.  What  the 
oil  is  to  the  maclunery,  what  the  whetstone  is  to 
the  scythe,  what  the  fire  is  to  the  steam-engine, 
what  the  stream  is  to  the  water-wheel,  all  this  the 
woman  may  be  to  the  man.  Let  her  remember  it, 
and  strive  daily  to  do  good. 


A  HEART-SONG. 


f  a  quiet  wee  dell  'mong  the  lulls  of  Blntyre, 
Where  a  lake  breaks  away  down  a  glen  to 
the  sea, 
A  £ux  maiden  dwells  in  a  pretty  white  £surmhouse. 

That  shines  from  afar  like  a  star  on  the  lea. 
And  oh,  but  she's  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful — 
Oh,  but  she's  beautiful,  loving,  and  free ! 

She  wears  not  the  fashion,   the  pride,  and  the 
grandeur. 
The  coldly-fine  airs  that  in  dties  we  see ; 
But»  simple  and  sweet,  like  a  bonnie  wild  flower, 
She  bloonui  in  the  farmhouse  that  sliines  on  the 
lea. 
And  oh,  but  she's  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful-^ 
Oh,  but  she's  beautiful,  loving,  and  free  I 

She  doats  on  her  father,  she  doats  on  her  mother. 
She  doats. on  her  brother,  and  sweet  sisters 
three* 


And  warm  on  their  hearts  is  the  smile  of  her  love, 
like  the  sunbeam  that  shines  on  the  house  on 
the  lea. 

For  oh,  but  she's  dutiful,  dutiful,  dutiful  ; 
Good  as  she's  beautiful,  kind  as  she's  firee. 

But  the  more  she  loves  parent,  and  sister,  and 
brother. 
The  more  in  her  heart  of  hearts  still  she  loves 
me; 
And  dearest  to  me  is  the  kind-hearted  maiden 
Who  dwells  in  the  farmhouse  that  shines  on  the 
lea. 
And  oh,  but  she's  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful — 
Oh,  but  she's  beautiful,  loving,  and  free  ! 

The  world   may  annoy  with  its   cares   and   its 
cankers, 
But  I  am  as  happy  as  happy  can  be  OOQIc 
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When  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  I  walk  in  the 
gloamiDg, 

Along  the  green  path  to  the  house  on  the  lea. 
To  spend  a  sweet  hour  with  my  beautiful,  beautiful, 

Kind-hearted  lassie,  so  loving  and  free. 

Ob,  fly,  happy  days,  bring  the  happier  morning, 
When  joined  heart  and  hand  to  my  loyel  shall  be- 


To  my  true-hearted,  kind-hearted,  light-li6Krted 
lassie, 
Who  dwells  in  the  farmhouse  that  shinas  oai  the 
lea; 
And  spend  all  my  days  in  content  with  my  bean- 
tifttl, 
Kind-hearted  lassie,  so  loyiog  and  f^ee. 

J.H. 


TWO   LOST    STORIES   OF   NAVAL   HEROEa 

BT  A  FLAO-OFFICEB. 


^N  the  honourable  roll  that  lecords  the 
heroes  to  whom,  under  Proridenoe, 
England  owes  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
ne  name  stands  more  eminent  than  his 
who  began  life  as  John  Jervis,  and 
closed  his  career  as  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  Knight 
of  the  Bath. 

Like  the  three  stranded  ropes  which  form  the 
running  rigging  of  the  Royal  nary,  this  great 
sailor's  physical  frame  of  strength  and  endurance 
was  interwoven  with  a  heart  of  oak  and  an  intel- 
lect of  no  common  order.  His  wisdom  was  provi- 
dent and  fiEur-seeing,  his  courage  undaunted,  and 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  just  and  generous. 
Both  statesman  and  seaman,  he  was  alike  distin- 
guished in  the  cabinet  as  on  the  qnarter-deck ;  he 
guided  the  helm  of  State  as  skilfully  and  boldly  as 
the  tiller  of  his  own  flag-ship. 

And  though  the  earl's  character  was  stem  eyen 
to  severity,  yet  this  was  only  natural  to  one  whose 
life  had  been  spent  in  battling  with  his  country's 
foes,  in  struggling  with  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
and  in  contending  with  tempers  fiercer  and  more 
wayward  than  the  stormy  element  on  which  he 
sailed.  His  affections,  however,  were  warm;  and 
there  was  many  a  kindly  gleam  of  feeling  which 
enlightened  and  softened  St.  Vincent's  ruggedness. 

Like  many  great  men,  he  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  artless  and  graceful  simplicity  of  young 
children ;  and  he  allowed  them  an  intimacy  which 
astonished  those  who  had  only  seen  him  buffeting 
with  the  realities  of  public  life,  during  the  event- 
ful period  which  elapsed  between  the  years  1792 
and  1815. 

As  one  instance  among  many,  we  may  give  the 
following  anecdote  :— 

On  one  occasion,  as  the  evening  shadows  of  the 
earl's  days  were  fast  lengthening,  a  little  boy, 
who  was  a  near  connection,  and  who  was  stay- 
ing on  a  visit  at  the  country  mansion,  climbed 
up  upon  the  earl's  knees,  and  began  playing 
with  the  star  of  the  Bath,  which  he  wore  upon 
his  breast 

**  Where  did  you  get  this  from  P  "  said  the  little 
fellow — *'  where  did  you  get  this  from  ?  " 


«My  boy,"  replied  the  veteran  admiral,  with  a 
smile  of  benignant  benevolence  —  *'  my  boy,  I 
picked  it  up  upon  the  sea;  and  if  you  go  there,  and 
search  long  and  diligently,  you  may  perhapa  Jind 
one  like  U.** 

And  many  have  done  so ;  the  path  of  duty  in  ^le 
Bntish  navy  is  the  path  of  honour,  and  tho0o  -who 
follow  Lord  St.  Vincentfs  advice  generally  find  *'  the 
star  on  the  sea."  But  not  always :  the  raoo  is  not 
invariably  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
How  many  fidl  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  spring ; 
how  many  begin  to  run  well,  and  yet  falter  before 
reaching  the  goal  I  And  of  those  who  succeed,  oh, 
in  what  a  forge,  in  what  a  heat,  in  what  fieroeness  of 
fire  are  their  earthly  prizes  shaped  I  Alas  I  when 
these  have  been  gained,  it  has  sonietimes  been  by 
the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  friendship ;  and  a  guile- 
less, loving  nature  has  been  tranoDOiited  into  a  hard 
and  selfish  one.  The  world,  too  often,  when  asked 
for  bread,  gives  only  a  stone. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  which  may  be  found  by  all  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships ;  for  the  works  and  wonders  of  the 
Lord  are  there,  and  Jehovah's  way  and  paths  are 
upon  the  great  waters. 

Oh,  that  my  brother  seamen  would  search  long 
and  diligently  for  the  great  mystery  of  godliness — 
Christ  manifest  in  the  fiesh !  Oh,  that  those  ^o 
idolise  their  earthly  captains,  and  serve  them  with 
such  touching  devotion,  could  leam  to  know  and 
trust  the  great  Captain  of  their  salyation! 
Woidd  that  those  gallant  men,  who  axe  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  who  are  willing  to  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  an  officer  whom  they  love — 
would  that  they  could  go  a  step  further  and 
higher,  and  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  has  died  for 
theml  He  is  the  true  Star  upon  the  sea;  £i£th 
in  him  is  the  talisman,  which  insures  cahn 
in  the  storm,  safety  in  danger,  sunshine  in 
darkness,  and  direction  in  difliculty.  When  He  is 
in  the  ship,  the  noble  crew  will  unfailingly  be 
brought  to  the  haven  where  they  would  be. 
Officers  and  men,  .without  distinction,  may  be  -par- 
token  of  the  rewards  which  Christ  bestows ;  and 
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uulike  those  wbioh  the  world  offers,  the  gain  of 
one  is  not  frequently  the  loss  of  another.  In  the 
struggle  for  spiritual  gifts,  all  are  fellow-helpers 
and  fellow-partakers ;  there  can  be  neither  disap- 
pointment nor  failiire — 

''  Content  and  hope  thy  heart  ehaU  buoy, 
And  man's  negleot  shall  ne'er  destroy 
Thy  secret  hope,  thy  inward  joy ; " 

for  He  who  changes  not  has  promised  to  them  that 
serre  him  the  eyer-endnring  legacy  of  peace  at 
sea  and  peace  on  shore ;  of  peace  in  time  and  glory 
through  all  eternity. 


Nelson  used  to  say  that  where  his  patron  and 
friend.  Lord  St.  Vincent  used  a  hatchet,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  employ  only  a  penknife.  Nelson's  life, 
in  truth,  was  a  fine  exonplification  of  the  old  fable 
of  the  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  His  own  sailors 
well  described  him—"  Brave  as  a  lion,  gentle  as  a 
lamb."  His  buoyant  courage  leapt  oyer  eyery 
difficulty,  whilst  his  sweet,  generous  spirit  drew 
his  followers  after  him,  careless  of  any  dangers 
which  might  lie  in  the  path  to  which  he  pointed : 
the  yirtaes  of  his  mind  inspired  ideas  superior  to 
the  common  race  of  men,  and  thus  eyery  one  grew 
brayer  in  his  presanoe,  and  each  became  for  the 
moment  a  hero  like  himself.  As  soon  as  he  took  the 
command,  the  magic  influenee  of  his  ckanuster  was 
felt:  it  passed  from  ship  to  ship  of  the  fleet,  and 
before  a  week  had  elapsed,  confidflnce  in  them- 
selves and  in  theur  leadsr  xogned  panmiiimt;  and 
each  and  all  felt  that  victory  WM  certain,  against 
any  odds  which  an  enemy  mold  hmg  against 
them. 

The  following  example  ^^  will  'show  in  what  a 
peculiar  manner,  NelKm  moulded  other  disposi- 
tions to  work  in  harmony  with  his  own  :— 
An  officer,  whose  name  we  may  call  Oaptain 

A ^r,  of  aiistocratio  oomiections»  as  well  as  of 

great  ability  and  distiiictiein,  had  conceived  a 
violent  pRgudice  against  Nelson,  who  he  imagined 
to  be  an  upstart,  and  ts  be  vtwy  overbearing  in  his 
mode  of  carrying  on  duty.  Now,  men  are  often 
placed  in  the  very  position  which  of  all  others  they 
would  gladly  avoid ;  and  so  it  happened  to  Oaptain 

A r,  who,  by  the  chances  of  the  service,  was 

ordered  to  join  Nelson's  fleet,  then  cruising  off  a 
French  port. 

**  The  last  man,"  said  the  oaptain,  indignantly, 
"  that  I  should  wish  to  serve  under.  Well,  I  am 
resolved  to  do  my  duty  and  nothing  more ;  I  shall 
take  caie  that  he  does  not  cozen  me  like  the 
rest." 

This  speech,  like  many  other  foolish  ones  which 

drop  unadvisedly  from  the  lips,  was,  of  course, 

carried  to  the  ears  of  the  chief,  who  made  no 

remark  upon  it  one  way  or  another. 

However,  on  Oaptain  A r  coming  on  board 


the  flag-ship  to  pay  the  oustomaxy  respect  of  wait- 
ing on  his  admiral.  Nelson  received  him  with 
marked  attention. 

"  Oh,  Oaptain  A ^r,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  to 

come  to  my  cabin,  that  I  may  have  the  benefit  of 
your  experience  upon  a  plan  of  attack  which  I  am 
preparing." 

The  oaptain  stiffly  bowed,  and  foUowed  to  the 
after-cabin,  where  he  saw  spread  out  several  charts 
of  the  enemy's  port,  with  batteries,  shoals,  and 
entrances  all  minutely  laid  down. 

**  What  do  you  thhik  of  this  mode  of  attack?" 
said  the  admiral,  giving  the  plan  in  full  detail. 

The  captain  gave  his  opinion  and  no  more. 

'<  And  what  do  you  think  of  this  one,  on  the 
contrary  P  "  describing  another  scheme  still  more 
minutely,  said  Nelson,  in  his  most  winning  ^pray. 

The  captain  thawed  a  Uttle,  but  was  still  guU'.h 
After  some  further  conversation  Nelson  said— 

**  Now,  Oaptain  A r,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 

grateful  I  feel  for  your  kind  assistance ;  and  as  th? 
work  off  this  port  must  be  very  monotonous,  I  will 
send  you  on  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean,  where 
you  will,  I  know  procure  me  some  valuable  in- 
formation, and  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
making  some  prize-money,  you  will^  perhaps,  do 
what  I  am  sure  you  value  much  higher  than  mere 
money — ^you  may  be  able  to  bring  mo  an  enemy's 
frigate,  captured  by  the  noble  ship  under  your 
command." 

This  was  too  much;-  the  captain  burst  in^^ 
tears;  all  the  barriers  of  pride  and  misconcep- 
tion fell  down  before  Nelson's  nobility  of  heart, 
and  the  officer  broke  out  with  the  earnest  cgacoU- 
tion — 

<'No,  my  lord,  I  will  never  leave  you— never! 
Qiyevme  the  most  dimdging,  the  most  irksome  post. 
and  tiiere  I  will  work  with  ^e  greatest  seal,  hoping 
for  the  day  when  your  lordship  will  lead  us  into 
action;  and  then,  my  lord,  when  the  shot  are  flying 
tjiiok,  /  vfiU  onl§f  oak  the  favour  qf  being  placed  (u 
near  ^four  flag^iihip  aa  pouiUe*^ 

In  this  kindly  fashion  did  England's  fSa,voant« 
hero  deal  with  his  sabordinates.  With  his  cap- 
tains sround  him,  and  a  pack  of  cards  on  ^e 
table,  he  would  arrange  them  in  the  position  of 
two  hostile  fleets,  and  putting  them  in  every  con- 
ceivable position,  he  would  ask  their  opinion,  and 
give  his  own,  on  the  different  modes  of  attack  ani 
defence.  Thus,  when  the  critical  moment  arrired, 
all  knew  their  duty ;  signals  and  orders  were  nn- 
necessary,  and  they  were  able  to  carry  out  their 
chiefs  favourite  stratagem  of  breaking  the  line. 
the  mode  by  which  a  small  force  becomes  superior 
to  a  greater  one. 

Surely  Nelson,  though  dead,  yet  speaks  to  us  I 

and  from  his  example  we  may  leam  the  happy 

manf^ement  of  human  nature,  the  happy  art  of 

drawing    others  into  co-operatiQu ;    not^.  indeed, 
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against  our  fellow-meiiy  for  the  Temple  of  Janus 
is  closed,  nniyersal  peaoe,  thank  dodl  reigns 
throughout  the  world ;  no,  not  in  strife  with  our 
fellow-men,  but  in  a  ceaseless  war  against  every 
shape  of  moral  eyil,  and  in  an  untiring  endeavour 
to  hush    the  loud  and   bitter  wail  of  suffering   may  still  cripple  his  power,  and  ''  break  his  line.' 


humanity;  and,  though  the  enemy's  name  be 
legion,  though  he  be  active  in  attack,  and  wily  in 
defence;  now  battering  by  open  force,  and  now 
sapping  in  secret,  yet  if  we  will  only  forget  all 
minor  differenoee,  and  act  as  a  united  band,  we 
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HOSANNA, 

YEEY  long  time  ago  in  the  old 
world,  the  world  of  the  prophets  and 
patriarchs,  stood  a  beautiftil  city,  in 
which  a  grand  feast  was  held  every 
year,  and  strangers  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  attend  it. 

One  year,  as  the  people  were  pressing  onwards 
to  the  old  place,  there  was  a  stir,  a  whispering 
amrong  them. 

"  A  king,"  they  cried,  **  is  in  the  midst  of  us  I " 

I  do  not  know  how  they  found  out  he  was  a 
king.  He  was  riding  humbly  on  an  ass ;  but  you 
may  be  certain  there  was  an  expression  of  quiet 
majesty  on  his  face. 

As  he  looked  at  the  city  before  him,  and  at  the 
crowd  aroxmd  him,  his  countenance  was  grave  with 
pity  and  sorrow ;  and  yet  his  face  was  aU  bright 
with  love,  and  meekness,  and  benevolence. 

Many  of  the  people  had  never  seen  him  before, 
but  they  had  heard  of  his  fisime— they  had  heard 
what  wonderful  works  he  had  done.  Some  of  them 
took  off  their  outer  garments,  and  spread  them  out 
on  the  ground  for  the  king  to  pass  over.  This  was 
a  manner  of  showing  reverence  and  respect  very 
common  in  the  East  at  that  time. 

Children  plucked  branches  of  palm-trees,  and 
strewed  them  in  the  way.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
They  waved  the  palm  boughs  in  the  air,  and  raised 
their  young  voices  in  holy,  gratefiil  song.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  hear  them  singing,  as 
they  went  along,  *^  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I 
blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.*' 

Oh,  children,  a  lovely  and  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
be  thankfdl.  Only  try  and  bless  God  for  your 
every-^y  mercies.  The  spirit  of  discomfort  cannot 
live  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  the  good  scattered 
so  abundantly  on  your  pathway  will  fill  your  heart 
with  wonderful  happiness  when  you  take  it  as  a 
gift  from  God. 

Mary  Somers  was  a  very  contented  child ;  the 
spirit  of  thankfulness  shone  in  her  eyes,  and 
brightened  her  smile.  Where  other  children  would 
only  have  been  talking  of  cloud  and  disappoint- 
ment, she  always  discovered  the  ray  of  sunshine, 
was  it  ever  so  trembling— <ever  so  far  away.  Her 
mother  used  to  say,  "  No  matter  how  nairow  and 


rugged  the  way  is,  Mary  will  contrive  to  strew  the 
palm  boughs  on  it." 

'*  Listen !  Sabbath  bellB  are  ringing 
Softly,  sweetly  with  low  chime; 

Little  children,  too,  are  aaging 
Holy  hymns  in  measured  time ; 

Gently,  how  their  yoices  swell. 

With  the  soft  note  of  the  bell. 
Into  harmony  sublime ! 

" '  Hosanna,  Saviour  I '  is  their  cry ; 

'  Shepherd,  father,  friend,  and  king ! 
Hear  thy  children  lovingly 

Of  thy  tender  mercies  sing. 
For  the  blessings  ereiy  day, 
Scattered  freely  on  our  way. 

We  our  thanks  with  music  bring.*  '* 


BLINB  NELL. 

A  KHYHE  FOB  YOTJNQ  HEADERS. 

[jOW  tolls  the  beU 
For  little  Nell, 
For  oold  upon  her  bed  she  lies ; 
And  in  the  light 
Of  heaven  so  bright 
Beam  gladly  her  new-opened  eyes. 

The  sheen  and  mirth 

Of  pleasant  earth 
Were  ne*er  to  little  Nellie  given ; 

Buthersisnow 

A  gloried  brow, 
And  hers  the  light  and  love  of  heaven. 

The  spring  before. 

At  cottage  door. 
She  used  to  sit,  and  knit,  and  knit  ; 

And,  if  'twere  let, 

A  feathered  pet 
Would  round  about  her  flit  and  twit 

When  summer  came, 
The  sun's  hot  flame 

Onoe  smote  her  unprotected  head ; 
Then,  chamber-cooped. 
She  quickly  drooped. 

Till  all  her  love  of  life  was  fled. 

She  could  not  look 
On  God's  good  book. 
But  Mends  to  her  would  ofUn^read : 
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And  she  would  pray 
Tlnat  in  God*B  day 
She  miglit  the  name  of  Jesus  plead. 

One  frosty  mom 

A  breeze  was  borne 
Oyer  her  face,  as  mute  she  lay : 

Forth  from  her  frame 

The  spirit  came, 
And  sprang  to  Gk>d*s  eternal  day. 


A. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXVI. 

FB0TE880B      OBIfiSBACH. 
**  I  ooQld  not  be  anthankful— I  who  WM 
EntrMted  thai  and  holpca    In  the  room 
I  epeak  of,  ere  the  hooee  wm  well  awake, 
And  alio  after  It  wm  well  asleep, 
I  aat  alone,  and  drew  the  blessing  In." 

Mu.  Baiiuct  BaowNiveL 

'OTHING  could  well  be  more  strange 
tban  the  dweMing  which,  as  we  haye 
laid,  Norman  reached  at  nightfall  It 
wm  full  half  a  mile  out  of  the  Tillage  of 
Woodford,  in  the  forest.  If  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  built  it  had  been  to 
seclude  themseWes  from  seeing  any  of  the  pleasant 
woodland  round  about,  they  could  not  haye  more  com- 
pletely effected  it,  for  a  high  wall  was  erected  that  en- 
closed the  house  in  a  complete  square.  A  green  path, 
diverging  from  the  forest  glade,  led  up  to  a  door  in  this 
wall,  which  opened  into  a  gwTelled  yard,  from  whence 
every  sign  of  vegetation  was  removed.  Two  dog-kennels 
held  mastiffs,  that  barked  in  concert  in  answer  to  his 
ring.  A  small,  substantial  old  house,  with  many  chim- 
neys, and  rather  grimy,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure.  There  were  outside  shutters  to  the  lower 
windows,  dosed  halfway  up;  no  curtains  or  blinds 
shielded  or  decorated  the  upper  casements.  At  a  glance 
it  might  be  inferred  that  no  feminine  care  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  arrangement  of  the  dwelling.  It  did 
not  look  either  dilapidated  or  deserted,  but  rather  given 
up  to  some  worker  who  had  so  completely  utilised  it, 
that  he  excluded  all  ornament  as  an  impertinent  intru- 
sion on  the  business  or  study  carried  on  there.  But 
that  Nature's  decorative  hand  would  persist  in  hanging 
a  festoon  of  ivy,  and  tracing  an  arabesque  of  moss  upon 
the  walls,  the  place  would  have  been  dull  indeed.  As 
it  was,  the  shadow  of  the  mural  outworks  made  the  yard 
very  sombre.  Norman  conjectured  rightly  that,  when 
the  house  had  been  first  built,  it  was  a  lodge  with  a 
garden  amid  umbrageous  forest  trees,  but  that  the  wall 
had  been  added  since. 

A  tall,  wiry  old  man,  Avith  a  military  air,  and  habited 
in  what  seemed  more  like  shabby  regimentals  than  a 
livery,  opened  the  door,  took  the  letter,  glanced  at  it, 
evidently  recognising  the  handwriting,  and  telling 
Norman,  in  words  almost  unintelligible  from  their 
foreign  accent,  to  follow  him,  commanded  the  dogs  to  be 


silent^  and  ushered  the  youth  into  a  littb  hall  paved 
with  red  tiles,  out  of  which  different  doors  opened  into 
the  lower  rooms.  He  was  left  there  nearly  half  an  hour 
and  his  heart  became  heavy  with  apprehension*  "  Was 
there  any  doubt  that  he  would  be  received  P  If  eo^ 
what  should  he  do  ?  "  were  his  mental  queries.  Jnsi 
as,  having  shifted  himself  from  one  foot  to  another,  he 
was  ready  to  fUl  with  weariness  after  his  long  wulk 
from  London,  a  door  opened,  and  he  was  beckoned  into  a 
room  well  lighted  with  gas^  where  the  only  ariicl^oi* 
furniture  was  a  large  centre  dining-table,  to  which  ther« 
was  a  little  sort  of  annex,  in  the  shape  of  a  tray  on  legs, 
covered  with  a  coarse  doth,  and  bearing  a  knife  and 
pUte,  a  trencher  with  a  dark  brown  loaf,  flanked  by  a 
jug  of  milk. 

"  See— your  rations,"  said  the  same  man  who  had  lei 
him  in,  pointing  to  the  table,  and  adding  the  one  word, 
"Eat.** 

Norman  did  not  irait  for  further  directions.  He 
sat  down,  and  made  so  hearty  a  meal  of  the  very 
plain  £Bure,  that  he  felt  half  angry  with  himself  as  he 
looked  at  the  dinunished  loaf. 

"  You  can  be  active  enough  when  it  pleases  yon,  young 
man,"  said  a  sharp  voice  startlingly  near. 

Norman  turned,  and  saw  standing  at  the  back  of  his 
chair  a  small,  thin,  arid  looking  old  man,  with  a  stoop  in 
the  shoulders,  whose  head  and  face  were  so  bare  of  hair 
that  it  might  be  inferred  it  had  dried  and  rubbed  oS, 
leaving  a  little  grizzled  fluff;  all  except  the  eyebrows, 
which  were  quite  white,  and  very  bushy,  hiding  the 
small,  keen  eyes,  that  yet  at  times  flickered  out  brightly 
under  their  shadow.  The  forehead  was  prominent  and 
large — seemed,  indeed,  to  have  drawn  the  head  forward 
by  its  weight,  and  caused  the  stoop.  There  was  nothing 
reassuring  in  the  old  man's  manner,  as  Norman,  rising 
instantly,  said,  apologetically,  "I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Ones " 

"Yes,  Professor  Griesbach  is  my  name.  Sit  down. 
Have  you  done  ?  **  looking  at  the  viands  on  the  table, 
and,  without  pausing  for  an  answer,  continuing,  ^I 
don't  know  why  Max— Dr.  Griesbach,  I  mean— has  sent 
you  tome,  Mr.— Driftwood;"  he  looked  at  a  letter 
in  his  hand  to  make  sure  of  the  name,  and  oddei, 
dubiously,  "  I've  nothing  that  I  know  of  for  yon  to  do. 
Fritz  helps  me.  Fritz  is  worth  any  dozen  of  the  idle 
young   gormandising  scapegraces    I   have   ever    had. 
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Don't  interrupt  me,"  observing  Norman  about  to 
speak.  ''Of  course  youll  pronuse  &ir,  and  all  that.     I 

don't  want  talk,  I'm   no  talker,  not  like "i  He 

checked  himself,  but  Norman  thought  he  was  going  to 
name  his  relative,  Br.  Oriesbach;  but  he  added,  "  I  do 
like  work.  So  I  may  as  well  give  you  a  trial,  as  he 
has  asked  me ;  but  you'll  be  sure  not  to  suit  me— sure." 

He  pressed  a  knob  at  the  comer  of  the  mantelshelf, 
and  a  side  door  in  a  panel  flew  open.  Pritz  appeared, 
and,  with  a  touch  of  his  hand,  wheeled  away  the  tray 
from  the  table.  The  Are  had  gone  low,  and  when 
Fritz  had  withdrawn  himself,  as  summarily  as  the  re- 
treating tray,  Norman  noticed  that  Professor  Griesbach 
sat  down  in  a  low  duur,  and  pressing  on  the  vm,  sent 
out  a  blast  of  air  through  a  tube  that  roused  the  fire 
into  a  blaze,  as  firom  a  powerful  bellows. 

"What  a  clever  contrivance ! "  exclaimed  Norman, 
surprised  out  of  silence. 

"  Gever  I  Bah !  Hold  your  tongue.  What  do  you 
know  about  clever?"  said  the  professor,  testily.  Then 
he  held  his  thin  hands  over  the  blaze,  and,  looking  in 
tently  at  it,  rank  into  profound  silence.  He  sat  thus  for 
fall  an  hour,  to  Norman's  annoyance,  who  felt  afraid  to 
move,  he  then  rose,  and  without  taking  the  least  notice 
of  the  lad,  left  the  room  by  the  panel-door,  his  slippered 
feet  making  no  more  sound  than  when  he  had  entered. 
In  a  fSsw  minutes  after  Priti  returned,  and  beckornqg 
NoAaan,  led  him  out  of  the  room* 

The  hall  and  staircase  were  now  lighted  up,  and  the 
youth,  notwithstanding  the  sort  of  seal  of  silence  on  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  could  not  forbear  saying,  in- 
quiringly, ''Gas  here,  in  this  remote  house  in  the 
forest?" 

"  Why  not  ?  we  make  it.    The  professor  likes  light." 

The  man's  manner  was  so  little  conciliatory,  that 
Norman  did  not  again  speak.  He  waa  ushered  into  a 
small  chamber,  nearly  as  empty  as  the  halL  A  narrow 
Ised  on  trestles,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  three- 
legged  stool,  comprised  the  fiirniture;  but,  to  Norman's 
comfort,  a  door  opposite  stood  open,  and  showed  a  bath- 
room. He  uttered  a  pleased  exclamation  at  the  sight, 
and  the  very  faintest  indication  of  a  smile  relaxed  the 
grim  face  of  old  Pritz,  who  said — 

"  Light  and  water  in  plenty,  stranger.    Good  night." 

He  was  gone  just  as  Norman  longed  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions,  so  he  was  fain  to  be  sUent.  The  hour  was 
yet  early,  but  it  was  evident  he  waa  to  go  to  bed  at  once. 
He  lost  no  time  in  refreshing  himself,  after  his  weary 
day,  with  a  good  plunge  in  the  bath,  and  then  could 
certainly  have  slept  on  the  boards,  with  a  log  for  a 
pillow;  and  his  bed  was  not  much  softer,  though  a 
German  padded  quilt,  or  upper  bed,  soon  made  him  so 
warm,  that  he  rested  as  if  seven  nights  were  condensed 
in  one. 

He  was  awoke  next  morning,  before  daylight,  by 
Fritz  entering  into  his  room  with  a  light,  and  saying, 
"  I'd  advise  you,  Mr.  Driftwood,  to  get  up  and  turn 
that  handle,  before  Douche  o&Us."  He  pointed  to  a  bit 
of  rail  at  the  bed-head. 

"  Who's  Douche  ?  "  thought  Norman,  as  Pritz  left 
the  room;  and,  notwithstanding  his  capital  sleep,  feeling 
tired  from  the  previous  day,  he  was  inclined  to  lay 


awhile ;  but  shaking  off  his  drowsiness,  he  rose,  forgetting 
however,  or  not  caring,  to  touch  the  handle  Pritz  had 
pointed  to.  Hq  had  been  rather  slowly  dressing  himself, 
trying  to  rub  his  closely-clipped  hair  into  some  form, 
and  make  himself  as  presentable  as  possible,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  sound,  and  looking  round,  saw  the 
tube  at  the  head  of  the  bed  rise  with  a  click,  and  jut  out 
over  the  place  where  his  head  had  lain,  and  a  little  jet  of 
water  rushed  out.  "  Ah !  this,  then,  is  Douche,"  said  he, 
running  to  turn  it  aside. 

"Oh,  you're  up,"  said  Pritz,  looking  in  through  an 
eyelet-hole  in  the  door  which  Norman  had  not  per- 
ceived. "Why  didn't  you  turn  the  handle?  No, 
that's  not  the  way."  He  came  in,  and  Norman  saw  the 
hinge  he  ought  to  have  turned,  but  conjectured  rightly 
that  the  water  was  stopped  by  some  oontrivanoe. 

"Ah,  m  torn  that  handle  before  I  go  to  bed  in 
ftiture,"  thought  he. 

"  IITs  not  here  over-night,"  said  Pitz,  drily,  as  if  he 
knew  Nonnan's  thought;  and  it  occurred  to  the  lad  he 
had  not  seen  the  tube  there  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  early  rising,"  he  said,  half  angrily. 
"  There's  no  need  of  tricks  to  rouse  me." 

Pritz  made  answer  by  a  provoking  kind  of  sceptical 
biugh. 

It  certainly  was  auitrange,  disagreeable  kind  of  a  house. 
Neither  place  nor  people  were  inviting.  Norman  lingered 
awhile  in  his  room,  and  then  examined  the  door,  which 
had  no  fiatening  within  it.  The  thought  of  the  home 
he  had  left  was  heavy  at  his  heart.  How  kind  and  con- 
siderate had  been  the  treatment  there.  His  leaving  them 
seemed  indeed  rash  and  ungrateful.  His  self-esteem 
was  sorely  shaken,  and  it  was  something  more  than  the 
custom  of  years  that  this  morning  bowed  his  knees,  anri 
made  him  commend  himself  to  God,  and  pray  fervently 
for  the  loved  ones  whom  he  had  deserted. 

Oh,  hallowed  bond  I  uniUng  the  distant,  oomiTorting 
the  sorrowful :  if  there  wete  nothing  more  than  the 
mystic  yearning  of  the  soul  towards  earthly  friends— 
the  purifying  consecration  of  the  spirit  in  tender  human 
love,  prayer  would  be  a  blessing  that  would  fall  and 
refresh  like  the  dew;  but  it  is  more,  it  exalts  to  heaven, 
and  blends  with  the  rainbow  round  the  great  white 
throne. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

BBGIMXK. 

**  Books  artt  mea  of  higher  ttatore, 
And  the  only  men  that  apeak  aloud 
For  fuiure  timet  to  hear." 

Mas.  Basbbtt  Baowvaro. 

Nobuan's  sense  of  forlomness  in  the  strange  dwelling 
in  the  forest  was  soon  to  pass  away,  even  as  he  descended 
from  his  chamber  that  first  morning.  His  steps  were 
stayed  on  the  l&nding-place  of  the  stairs  at  the  sight  of 
an  open  doorway,  through  which  he  saw  a  spacious 
apartment,  entirely  surrounded  by  well-filled  booksheelvs. 
Prom  the  absence  of  all  decorations,  and  the  bare,  ink- 
stained  floor,  with  a  leather-covered  old  writing-table 
in  the  midst,  it  looked  a  working  library.  A  hasty 
glance  from  the  doorway  was  all  that  he  dared  stay  to 
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♦  iko  at  1liat  time.  He  hastened  down,  feeling  ayague 
i^()rt  of  iniefinable  comfort  in  there  being  suoh  a  room 
in  the  house.  He  had  insensibly  acquired,  during  his 
boyish  years  with  Mr.  Hope,  that  unexpressed  yet 
deeply-felt  love  of  books,  which  generated  a  confidence 
that  those  who  made  companions  of  them  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  bad  men.  He  remembered  too  at  that 
moment  the  "Directory"  and  the  "Court  Guide"  were 
the  only  books  in  the  house  he  had  left. 

In  the  hall  stood  Frits,  with  a  large  apron  over  his 
tarnished  clothes.  Ho  beckoned  to  Norman  to  follow 
him,  and  led  the  way  down  a  passage  to  a  long  room, 
that  crossed  the  whole  rear  of  the  house,  and  in  which 
there  were  several  small  stoves  or  furnaces  in  different 
nooks,  some  just  now  lighted,  slabs  of  marble,  oak  tables 
along  the  sides,  and  such  a  oonglomeration  of  glass 
tubes,  retorts;,  jars,  cruciblea^  and  apparatus  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  that  he  looked  round  in  helpless 
bewilderment.  Two  doors  out  of  this  place  led  into 
other  kinds  of  equally  fuU  work-places.  In  the 
one  was  a  carpenter's  benoh  and  a  turning-lathe, 
with  numerous  tools  ranged  in  a  rack  along  the 
wall;  in  another,  at  a  table,  before  a  bright  gas- 
burner,  his  eyes  protected  by  a  large  pair  of  blue 
glasses,  was  the  stooping  form  and  broad  bald  head  of 
Professor  Griesbach,  intently  mixing  some  fluid,  who 
took  no  other  notice  of  Norman's  entrance  than  to  turn 
his  head  a  moment,  look  at  Frits,  and  say,  "  He  can  rub 
down."  Aooordingly,  in  a  few  moments,  Norman  was 
X)ut  before  axi  iron  mortar,  with  a  heavy  pestle  in  his 
hand,  and  rubbing  or  grinding  away  at  some  material 
that  seemed  to  yield  to  his  efforts  very  slowly.  Frits 
went  to  the  Aimace,  and  so  they  worked  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  latter  part  of  the  time  the  Professor  had 
closed  his  door,  Norman  thought^  because  he  had  looked 
rather  curiously  in  that  direction. 

A  panel,  slidhig  back  of  itself,  showed  the  room  in 
which  the  supper  had  beeU  served  last  night,  and  ex- 
plained the  mystery  of  Mr.  Griesbach's  quiet  entry. 
There  a  breakfast  of  the  same  brown  bread,  milk,  and 
a  bowl  of  dry  pease-meal,  was  served  for  two.  Fritz 
pointed  to  a  basin  and  towel  for  washing  hands,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  his  silent  footfall,  the  master  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  Norman  following,  and  Fritz  bringing 
up  the  rear.  As  there  really  was  so  little  that  needed 
serving,  Norman  was  half  amused  at  the  man  standing 
behind  his  master's  chair,  and  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  the  Professor  make  his  repast  off  a  little  pease-meal 
stirred  up  with  milk,  and  a  slice  of  still  darker  bread  than 
the  brown  loaf.  Whether  the  surprise  he  felt  expressed 
itself  in  Norman's  face,  or  not,  the  Professor  con- 
descended, in  the  course  of  the  meal,  to  observe,  touching 
his  basin  lightly  with  a  spoon,  as  he  spoke,  **  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  nutriment,  young  man.  Eat  this  and  grow 
strong.'* 

When  the  breakfast  was  over,  Frits  undid  a  section 
of  the  table,  and  sent  it  with  a  touch  rolling  out  of 
the  room,  then  returned  with  a  large  Bible,  which  ho 
duly  placed  before  his  master,  who,  opening  it,  said  to 
Fritz,  ** Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  !  ** 
The  man  answered,  with  what  sounded  like  a  bark, 
*•  Ja,"  snd  his  master,  adjusting  his  glasses,  began  to  | 


read,  slowly  and  reverently,  a  chapter  in  German— to 
Norman's  disappointment,  as  he  did  not,  of  coun<>. 
understand  a  word.  This  exercise  over.  Frits  carrie- 
away  the  book,  and  the  Professor  said  to  Norman — 

"  If  yon  have  letters  to  write,  yon  m&y  go  to  th? 
library  till  ten  o'dock,  then  we  resume  work.** 

There  were  two  thinge  made  this  pennission  ver- 
pleasant  to  Norman ;  firsts  he  was  at  liberty  to  write  i: 
he  chose,  and,  next,  he  was  glad  to  get  a  nearer  view  of 
the  place,  which  he  had  only  glanoed  at  on  pas.:iD?. 
So  he  availed  himself  with  alacrity  of  the  privilege,  and 
was  soon  gazing  at  the  contents  of  the  shelves.  Many 
were  foreign  books,  and  all  seemed  to  have  seen  service. 
But  there  were  some  hundred  volumes  of  En^lifli 
classics,  and  a  new  world  seemed  to  open  before  Nor- 
man, whose  previous  education  rendered  him  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  treasure  before  him. 
He  was  too  eager  to  look  about  him  to  be  able  to  read 
that  morning,  though  he  took  down  aeverml  bocLs 
and  walked  about  with  an  armful,  scaoningf  here  aci 
there  with  all  the  haste  and  bewilderment  oommon  t-. 
an  inquiring,  unformed  mind  turned  loose  amid  tb^ 
wondrous  world  of  books.  Much  sooner  than  h; 
expected,  a  whistle  sounded,  and  then  a  voice  thro^^rh 
a  speaking-tube  uttered  the  one  word,  **  Time.**  E 
returned  to  the  laboratory,  where  both  hard  an. 
silent  work  for  four  hours  awaited  him.  Dinnrr 
was  served  at  three,  and  consisted  of  a  vegetable  S>\:] 
an  omelette,  the  same  dark  bread  as  before,  and  purt 
water.  After  this  meal  the  Professor  retired  aloz. 
to  the  library,  and  Norman  went  out  into  the  court- 
yard to  explore.  The  simple  structure  of  the  hon-? 
afforded  nothing  to  lus  search,  except  that  at  ja  b^^k- 
door  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  herb  garden,  where  a 
few  culinary  herbs  were  cultivated,  and  at  the  kitchn 
window,  which  overlooked  it,  was  an  old  woman  darl- 
ing stockings,  who  with  Fritz,  as  Norman  oonjecturv  I, 
formed  the  whole  of  the  Professor's  household.  Ti.- 
vociferous  barking  of  the  dogs,  which  had  greeted  L-> 
first  coming  on  the  previous  night,  was  renewed,  ar. . 
Fritz,  coming  out,  offered  to  open  the  fh>nt  gate  and  't : 
him  out — a  service  which,  no  doubt,  the  youth  wc-uli 
have  gladly  availed  himself  of  if  there  had  appeso^  rn; 
disinclination  to  allow  of  his  leaving  the  premises.  As  i 
was,  he  felt  himself  free  to  go  out  or  stay  in,  and  as  ti:- 
wintry  wind  moaned  through  the  leafless  branches  o. 
the  forest  trees,  and  drifted  some  fine  sleet  as  it  s\r.'T* 
past,  Nonnan  was  still  feeling  enough  of  the  lauin-r 
either  of  recent  illness  or  rapid  growth  to  decline  the  uftr. 
In  two  hours  he  was  again  summoned  to  work.  Ar 
evening  meal,  similar  to  the  last  night^s,  he  took  alor  t% 
and  before  nine  o*clock  had  to  retire  to  his  room  for  t^-. 
night;  though  from  his  window  he  could  see  the  re- 
flection of  light  on  the  wall  from  the  laboratory;  atic 
rightly  conjectured  the  professor  was  still  there.  Tui 
day,  he  found,  was  a  sample  of  the  life  that  la3''  bofrr? 
him  while  he  remained  here.  He  remembered  Pr. 
Griesbach's  words,  "  You  will  learn  something  t-here ; " 
and  in  the  monotony  that  followed  the  first  impulse  <^ 
curiosity  in  so  strange  a  dwelling,  he  was  tempted  to  in- 
quire, "What  can  I  learn,  grinding  or  mixing  su  • 
stances  or   compounds  of  which  I  know  nothing?^' 
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But  the  library  was  his  oompensation.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  take  one  book  at  a  time  away  to  read  in  the 
after-dinner  rest;  and  though  the  unoommunicative 
manner  both  of  the  master  and  Fritz  chilled  him,  and 
the  meals,  which  twice  a  week  were  rendered  rather 
more  appetising  with  additions  to  the  usual  fare,  would 
have  soon  frightened  or  disgusted  a  more  fastidious 
palate,  yet  when  Norman  found  that  no  one  fiured 
better  than  himself,  and  that  his  own  health  and  that 
of  the  two  old  men  was  perfect,  he  soon  grew  used  to  It. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  thus  spent  in  which  Norman 
had  made  niany  long  walks  in  the  forest^  he  began  se- 
cretly to  lament  over  his  worn  boots  and  clothes,  out  of 
which  he  had  so  grown  that  he  was  again  a  scarecrow, 
when  one  morning  he  was  summoned  to  an  outbuild- 
ing near  the  entrance-door  by  Fritz,  saying,  in  his  sen- 
tentious way,  "  You're  wanted.    Give  your  orders." 

Two  men  were  there,  a  tailor  and  bootmaker,  who,  with 
half-frightened  looks,  quickly  took  Norman's  measure 
and  lefb,  both  refusing  to  touch  the  lock  or  handle  of  the 
outside  door  as  they  went,  saying  to  Fritz, "  No,  thank  ye, 
we've  heard  of  people  having  their  arms  nearly  shook 
off  afore  now  in  this  place ;"  which  the  man  answered  by 
his  grim  smile  and  assent,  '*  Ja !  they  rang  the  bell  in 
sporty''  by  which  Norman  understood,  as,  indeed,  he  had* 
before  conjectured,  that  the  electrical  battery  was  in  use 
to  punish  mischief. 

At  dinner  that  day  the  Professor  broke  silence  by 
saying—"  I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Griesbach.  He  asks 
of  you." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  him,"  said  Norman,  to  whom  the 
interview  with  the  friendly  physician  seemed  now  like  a 
dream. 

**  Yes ;  he  says  Mr.  Briftwood's  begging-letter  ftieiids 
followed  his  example,  and  decamped." 

"They  were  not  my  friends  !*'  said  Norman,  indig- 
nantly. "They  were  liars  and  impostors.   I  am  neither." 

"Hem!    I  think  not." 

*•' Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.  I  came  to  you  a 
stranger,  with  no  recommendations ;  I'm  glad  you  don't 
believe  me  the  friend  Of  such  people," 

"Br.  Griesbach  recommended  you,  in  his  way — in 
his  way.  I  gave  you  a  week;  that's  enough  with  the 
young  gormandisers  I've  had,  and  more  than  enough 
with  most.    You've  been  three " 


"A  month,  sir." 

"Aha !  a  month;  and  are  you  tired  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Norman,  stoutly ;  though  many  gloomy 
hours  and  sad  misgivings  came  to  mind. 

"No ?  then  we'll  go  on  again.  There's  something  for 
you."  He  counted  ten  shillings  on  the  table,  and  pushed 
them  towards  Norman,  who — as  he  took  them  very 
thankfully,  looking  at  his  first  honest  earnings  with 
that  interest  in  the  very  aspect  of  the  money  which  a 
novice  feels— adding,  in  a  moment,  apprehensively — 

"I  shall  be  in  debt,  sir,  to  the  tailor  and  shoemaker." 

"Not  while  you  stay  in  my  houses  Frits  has  orders 
to  pay  them.  If  you  get  in  debt,  fail  to  keep  time  at 
the  laboratory,  or  chatter  in  the  village— you  go." 

Norman  was  beginning  to  assure  his  strange  master 
of  his  avoidance  of  all  these  errors,  but  the  old  man 
checked  him  with,  "Enough  said,"  and  relapsed  into 
a  silence  that  the  youth  understood  was  not  to  be 
disturbed. 

So,  dothed  and  kept,  with  a  trifle  of  money  to  call 
his  own,  that  afternoon  Norman  was  light-hearted ;  the 
breath  of  the  coming  spring  was  stirring  his  pulses,  and 
hope  and  energy  revived.  He  resolved  to  lay  down  a 
plan  of  study.  As  the  days  grew  longer,  he  would  have 
spme  hours  in  his  own  room.  The  daily  chapter  read  in 
German  out  of  Luther's  version  of  the  Bible  piqued  his 
curiosity.  He  knew  there  were  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars to  help  him.  Fritz,  in  his  hard,  dry  way,  was  not 
unfriendly,  and  by  no  means  without  intelligence.  He 
would  ask  him  now  and  then  for  help.  This  pursuit 
once  entered  on,  there  was  no  more  time  for  impatience 
at  the  monotony  of  the  life.  By  slow  degrees  he  made 
progress.  Something  of  interest,  though  it  was  more 
felt  than  defined,  grew  up  between  the  youth  and  the 
two  old  men— master  and  servant—with  whom  his  lot 
was  cast.  The  laboratory,  too,  began  to  yield  some  of  its 
secrets  to  the  student;  and  Fritz's  mechanical  inge- 
nuity interested  Norman.  Indeed,  the  danger  soon  was, 
that  he  would  neglect  out-door  exercise ;  but  a  short 
command  from  the  Professor,  "A  locked  library,  or 
two  hours'  vi-alk,"  was  so  alarming,  that  the  walk  was 
vigorously  taken.  And  so  Norman  was  earning  his 
living  and  educating  himself,  though  certainly  on  a  diet, 
and  with  companions,  more  wholesome  than  pleasant. 
(To  he  continued.) 


HOPE     FOR 
OPE  for  ever,  munnux  never. 

Faint  heart ; 
Hearts  are  strongest  who  have  longest 
Felt  the  smart. 

More  from  sadness  than  from  gladness 

Strength  grows ; 

Ilope  from  sorrow  thou  mayst  borrow 

For  thy  woes. 

Art  thoii  giieving  for  friends  leaving  P 
Weep  not : 


EVER. 

Thou  art  royal,  if  thon'rt  loyal 

To  thy  lot  I 

Fearing  bows  thee;  up  !  arouse  thee. 
Brave  soul  I 

Tears  but  blind  thee;  grief  should  find  thee 
Near  the  goal« 

Brave  in  sorrow  when  to-morrow 

Shall  dawn, 

Glad  thy  guerdon  for  the  burden 

Nobly  borne. 
^G.  H.  G. 
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Bnoklngham  Gate   0 

R.  Cattriai,  Birmingham  ....  0 

Kosa  Pftlne.  St  Neon    0 

John  Ing,  Upper  N  orwood  ..  0 

Tom  Katoliffe.  Bel  per    0 

Suaan  Leah  Boat,  Biaekrook.  0 

A.  Belltmy,    Cooling,   near 
Rochester   0 

E.  A.  ia«worth,  C&iator  ....  0 
fc;.  lilioirell,  Birmiitgham  ....  0 

fel.  A.  L..  Tauutou    ...  0 

Carrie  Minear,  rit.  Aaatell  ..  1 

>*^.  Butler,  Aitrinoham   0 

Julia   and    Waiter   Coatea. 

Bnatol 8 

M'.»a  Crockford 0 

-Mary And  Ada  Pantou,  Horn* 

OBsile 0 

Mlaa  A.  £.  Tompkins,  Berk- 

hempstead 0 

B.  Clare,  Kimbolton o 

MiiriaK.Randali.BatcU(r,E.  0 

Thoa.  Dixon,  BetUe o 

H.M.  Harr.e8,Tenbr  0 

JBUsabatn  Swire,  Skipton....  0 
JllM  Aunlo  ITerrons,  Lirer- 

^    pool.... 0 

J.  P;  tipear.  Bristol 8 

A.  Paaley,  Chipping  Nortoa.  0 

Mrs.  Gray   0 

F.  tV.  Cramphom,  190.  Old 

KentHood.. 0 

L.J.  Barton.  London.  N.W..  0 

Kebeooa  Linford.SwanYillaiie  0 

.I.B..  near  Stepney 0 

r.  U.  K  T.,  Lockwood 0 

Annie  Whitehead.  Halifax..  1 

O.  £.  Ellis,  Brishton 0 

M.U.  Moddle,Shoreham....  0 

Agnes  Uictiards,  Truro 0 

S.  G.,South»ea 0 

£.  Degte.  Wolverhampton  ..0 

Annie  Scott.  Li veriiool o 

&L  Mi  K..  Kenuington  (ind 

subaorlptionl  0 

Eliia Crone.  Manchester  ....  0 

A.  Brown.Qlai^w... 0 

Thomas  Eisd^n.  Leadnte  ..  0 

8.  1l  0..  Beamlnstef . .  „ 0 

LunisaWeller.Cobham 0 

ti.  M.  Waaton,  St.  Leonard^? 

,    on-Sea  ,-, ....'....  0 

W.  Thompson.  Leaminvtoo . .  0 
li,  A.  Beav^nt,  Birsta^,  dear 

8.  A.  &,  Nottingham  !!.'.*.'!! I  0 

T.  Waluiesley,  Orimshaw  Fk.  0 
Boys  and  Sunday  Class.  C.  CL 

Schools.  Blackbiun 0 

Mzs.Shaw,Wolrerhampton..  1 

T.  Shettafurd,  KeniiahTown  u 
Mr JHTatklss  and  a  Uw  friends, 

Bermondsey   ••■  0 

R.M.,Ayr 0 

F.W.Harrison 0 

Hugh  Bishop,  Lewe;* 0 

Miss  E.  Gumey.l>alston,  N.E.  0 

A.  Z.,  Blshoragate 0 

£.  fi.  T.,  London 0 

Grace  Lillie  Y.,  Marylebone..  0 

0.  Garden,  Wi^orth 0 

T.  FallbrMk,Woolwioh  ....  0 

Cite  H — n.  Westminster.,  o 

John  Sly.  Baiter>ea 0 

Mra  Lowe,  New  Cross 0 

H.  J.  Iligden.  WkitstaMe....  0 
Mlts  E.nM.  Nuthali,  Hater- 
stock  Hill    ;.  0 

Mrs.  Wilkinson.  PentonTiUa  0 

Augusta  H.  P-<yn*,  Dalaton..  0 

Mn^  Fopa.Tring 0 

Mme.  T.  F.,  Upper  Boook  St  0 
Burkltt    Siuohbeiy,  Stuny 

JSth  coUeeUon) 0 

J.  Henry  Cobb,  W^estminster  0 

J.  Allinson,  Lombard  Street  0 

C.  H.  and  J.  J 0 

W.A^FredJ'rick  Street.  W.a  0 

Jno.  Sourrah,  Blackftlars  ..  8 
Wm.  Cox  and  his  workmen, 

Sution  Bridge   1 

0.  A.  H.,  Spring  Gardens ....  0 

Miss  Mary  Geoige,  Llandudno  0 

G.  F.W.  Janes,  Linooln...  0 

E.  P..  Paisley.... 0 

W.  F.  Broomhead,  Beeston 

Station 0 


Grew  ci  the  Uomsleun-ihip. 

pv  Capt  Manning i 

Captain  Man oJng  and  tsmilj, 

Greenwioh 

J.  D.  8.  0,  Jeney 

J.  W.  U.,8outhah»iida  .... 
Lisxy  Pearoe.  Oxrord  Street 

G.  A.  p^dow. Seo/ord 

Mary  \t  lUiatns,  Lon  iouderr; 
M.  HartpoM.  Mald«t«na  .... 

L.  Higgs,  Haldol's  Park 

0.  Gregonr,  Nottiutban  ....  i  < 

John  vVyfde,  Pendlaioa 

Mrs.  F.  Parfce,  King's  Lyim 

B.  W.  BraddMk,    Martbam.. 

C.  M.  Keateven,  Stoke  2iev. 

tntron    .^. ...... ,..,..... 

P•ll^.^c  r:f«riiii4b&[Q,  U<r<laa 

J.  AL>4iric.n,  iiunUey... 

U.  t:i>.Fer.at-lL'arBvcio.th  ....  «  ] 

Al::?  CiJ  jk„  l.iini:.in t  ] 

Ahcc    auJ   y\.^rf  Ann  Ke^ 

p^jiiw,  L«cli flu 

Heurietta  L.  Newman.  Bktk 
J.  S. ,  N  ewtfast]*-ja-Tjae .... 

K.  iK,  Tn^LlCltuil 

Tob/,  L  vtrpool 1  I 

E.  H  ,  L'tfieruead..... 6  i 

Mia  Cojl,  iJndiiort. 6  I 

F.  M.  C.^HurHtoM    9  I 

E.  J.,  I'oudcr'M  jc^ud  i  i 

M.  J.   K.   Joun,  Jlrid^wittr  0  1 
It.  Cu'^'le^  Sonitlutnptou  ., .... 

KIl-u  Jlatiily  1^  <LVrm<l<3i:,... 

Oar  [iiio  E.   M  jer.WejmuaUi  •  i 

11.  J    Kill.  rhr«tertidd......  •  1 

Wuiuic.  CJieUruiam  ........ 

R.  Mz  i re^^r  Camib«UA4.£. 
A.  VaJcuUbi*  ikeilor^  ..*... 
8u  Llj^.iutou,  ulat  ............ 

Mra  riLTjct,  Hrfrjiool..*.*... 

A  LuLlelhrl,  Uotbec^ 

EUia.  Lydlii  Tfljlor,  V^rht  .. 

Thii 4  UJa*!.  Si.  I'muii  ii;per 

'  Ejohaou    Black^m.  pa 

Joue  VViiMiQ  ............ 

G.  Vvpt,  bt>ckt«Zi.tihx^j.ki.. 
M.  L.  K  il.,  laTemew  ..«.«.. 
T.  t"  lluton  ............... 

W.J.  li.lUw.^fft.. 

KlLiHba'h       AUdsl^,     t-im- 

uicrcial  Kond ....» 

E.  £.  b  ,  liiba^o  gU}«4rp- 

Mra-  ?]in*rd.Ca5i]i-r.,     ....   -  • 
Mrs.  U.  Hatsi.  Ktum},^.-  i  .. 
M.  E.  IL.  Crujrdua  ii^u^  ool- 

lectiou^ .,... 

Marv  W..  Cambcrw*!!  

M.  /.  C.^  tiajubarw  cli  ....... 

C.  Hurufhreji.WaJvorthJU. 
Vtiiliy   WDy^Ut,  btokt  ^ev• 

libStoa 

Mra.  V¥.  'X.   it^riiena.  Grig"! 

_i,..i^  L..i   ,;■.^  :..-ion) 

T.  ±iWT»a^  >Lj>«  mam  *  -.• .. 
Linda  and  MetiC,  Ban^t.... 

8/S.  Braun  iTstS  ao 
BC.G,fii  ■• 
Franeaa    . 

MiaaK.  While, 

^^  Ceeda,  Kent 
J>a«|ght«r:    pa 

Ttiomaa        .Ciotterbock. 

Weflton-8up«r*Mara  .... 

8.  IrelanJ,  Uoxton^ 

MsB-Klohardson.  H4cknay .. 

M.  A.  Burton.  Dudlqr  

A.  Woodbridve  ..TTT. 

Miss  M.  A.  WOliams,  Flank- 

well «  < 

Mlaa  l-.Uen  Rinni^ti^  Kiddar 

minster 0  ! 

Ann  Cartwrtght,  LiTorpool.. 

G.  U  OwensTBcUkst  

Tommy  Kloe,  Grafton  Bead 


/ailor^ 


rommy  1 
r.K.,V. 


.,  ..orijiing 

J.  Anstie,  Tyuoue 

Georuina  Sanders.  Liverpool 
Mias  M.  J.  ^anders,  Lircrp^ol  : 
8.  Beedham,  Spital  Sunare  .. 
£.  L ,  and  Vr:«»k,  liastia«i 

W.  J.,  Llaodilo I 

Hy.  hioh.  Landport  

John  Gibson.  Hall < 

A  Kea.er  of  Ths  Qoitks, 
Kensington.. 


Do.  ooUeoteU  from  Pr1«Dda.<i< 

Wm.  Clark.  Hackney    

Mra  itamaay  and  Friends. 

Goole   

George  Jaekaon,  Maaehest«r 
M.  Moaa.  M  lie  %d  Koad  . . . . 
0.  Sanderson.  Market  itasea 

Joseph,  near  Kent  

Marian  KceTe,Wancford  .... 
W.  ^and   E.   Btaric  Mark, 

Bomezset 

Tona.. ^  I 
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''Three  htrndrod  pounds,  and  my  name,  John  Oates." 

MR.  WESTERN'S   MISTAKE. 

PART  ir. 


rllHBEE  months  afterwards,  I  went  another  jour- 
JL  ney — this  time  on  matters  of  business— and 
xk-olb  absent  a  week,  not  receiving,  so  uncertain  had 
l,een  my  movements,  any  letter  from  home  in  the 

VOL.   I. 


interval.  My  last  day's  journey  led  me  to  Reading ; 
it  was  a  market  day,  and  the  crowd  was  great  in 
some  of  the  streets.  As  I  was  threading  my  way 
slowly  along,  I  heard  a  voice  near  my  elbow  ex- 
Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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claim,  "  That's  lie  I "  I  looked  round,  but  saw  no 
one  whose  face  was  familiar  to  me,  though  I  had 
fancied  the  yoice  was  not  a  strange  one ;  but,  seeing 
no  person  I  knew  amongst  the  crowd,  I  concluded 
the  semi-reminiscence  to  be  a  delusion,  and  walked 
on.  I  had  done  my  business,  and  was  sauntering 
towards  the  station,  to  learn  the  hours  of  the  London 
'  trains  for  the  next  day — ^more  because  I  had  nothing 
else  to  occupy  my  attention,  than  from  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter — ^when  I  was  accosted  by  a 
middle-aged  man,  wearing  blue  spectacles,  with 
sandy-coloured  hair,  and  whiskers  already  sprinkled 
with  grey.  He  was  dressed  like  an  old-fashioned 
ooimtr^  farmer,  and  he  cairied  his  right  arm  in  a 
sling. 

He  saluted  me  politely ;  '*  A£r.  Western,  I  be- 
lieve." 

''The  same,  sir,*'  I  answered,  feeling  utterly 
yague  as  to  who  he  might  be ;  and,  as  he  did  not 
Tolunteer  his  name  at  once,  I  added,  "  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to " 

<<  Oates — sir,  John  Oatee,  of  Maidstone— I  forgot 
that  I  might  not  be  as  well  known  to  you  as  you 
are  to  me.  So  many  Mends  have  pointed  you  out, 
sir,  that  I  can  hardly  feel  as  if  we  were  strangers. 
You  must  not  expect  a  person  of  whom  report 
speaks  so  favourably  to  be  altogether  unknown." 

I  replied,  a  good  deal  confused,  that  I  did  not 
know  how  he  came  to  hear  of  me. 

**  Through  the  excellence  of  your  busidess,  sir," 
he  answered,  in  the  same  hearty  tone  in  which 
he  had  first  addressed  me ;  ''  for  the  uprightness 
and  integrity  of  your  character.  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  of  your  Mends — some  of  your 
best  Mends  I  may  say." 

''Indeed!"  I  answered,  "I  never  heard  your 
name ;  but  as  I  said  this  I  remembered  that  I  had 
taken  good  care  never  to  allude  in  any  way  to  Mr. 
Oates,  fearing  lest  my  absurd  mistake  should  come 
to  light. 

Mr.  Oates  shook  his  head  cheenly,  as  though  it 
mattered  nothing  to  him  whether  his  name  had 
fallen  into  oblivion  or  not.  "  That  may  be  so,  sir, 
I  don't  deny  it ;  but,  when  you  return  home,  ask 

Mr.  Treheme  if  he  does  not  know  me.    Ask  W , 

or  B ,  or  0 ,"  and  he  named  other  Mends  of 

mine ;  "  they  will  tell  you  they  know  me  weU.  I 
am  glad  to  be  acquainted  wiUi  you  at  last,  Mr. 
Western." 

He  talked  on  in  the  same  manner  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  while  I  inwardly  commented  on  the  strange 
chance  which  had  not  only  brought  me  to-day  across 
the  man  whom  I  had  wished  to  avoid,  but  which 
(though  neither  of  us  had  come  to  Beading)  must 
inevitably  have  introduced  me  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  our  Mends.  I  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
conversation  would  in  no  wise  touch  on  the  Hastings 
adventure,  and  the  slip  of  paper  which  was  found 
in  the  inn  drawer,  or  the  bank-notes  returned  after- 


wards ;  and  when,  at  last,  I  heard  him  mention  tho 
word"  bank/*  I  hurried  to  change  the  subject 

"You  have  injured  your  arm,  I  perceiTe,  Mi. 
Oates." 

"  A  trifle,  sir :  it  might  have  been  worse.  It  was 
in  a  collision  on  the  nulroad  last  week;  and  some 
of  my  fellow-passengers  were  much  more  seYerely 
hurt."  He  laughed  good-humouredly,  as  though 
this  last  was  a  jocular  subject,  and  continned- 
« It  might  have  been  worse ;  but  it  has  occasbned 
me  great  inconvenience  at  times  ^when  I  have  to 
write,  for  instance ; — and  that  reminds  me  I  haye  & 
cheque  which  I  must  fill  up,  if  I  can." 

We  were  now  standing  in  the  waiting-room,  &t 
the  station.  There  was  an  inkstand  on  the  table, 
and  drawing  it  near  him,  and  taking  a  blank  cheque 
from  his  pocket,  he  endeavoured  to  write  the  requi- 
site amount;  but  the  pen  dropped  from  his  haDd, 
and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain. 

"How  extremely  awkward!  to  be  sure,"  he 
exclaimed.  * '  Mr.  Western,  I  hardly  like  to  trouble 
you  on  so  short  an  acquaintance  to  fill  this  up  k 
me,  but  my  wrist  is  so  exceedingly  painful,  1  can- 
not form  a  letter." 

"  m  do  it,  and  weloome,"  I  said,  taking  up  tc» 
pen.     "What  name?" 

"To  bearer,"  he  answered;  *'and  the  amuimi 
three  hundred  pounds.  Pve  just  had  a  drove  ol 
Welsh  cattle  up,  Mr.  Western.  I  don't  knot 
whether  any  of  your  friends  have  got  fancy  &niu; 
if  so,  though  I  never  as  a  rule  do  things  retail,  Id 
have  no  objection  to  oblige  any  of  your  fiiendi 
Three  hundred  pounds,  and  my  name,  John  Gates. 
I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.** 

"  Shall  I  cross  it?"  added  I,  after  filling  it  np. 

"  No,  there's  no  need,  thank  you,  as  I  send  it 
through  sure  hands.  I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  you,' 
he  added,  picking  up  the  cheque,  and  causing  it  to 
disappear  into  his  capadous  pocket-book.  Afrienu 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed ;  and  oddly  enough,  Hi. 
Western,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  yourhaml- 
writing  is  remarkably  like  mine :  I  never  saw  aLj 
so  like  before,  except  once,  and  that  was  on  • 
slip " 

"  Up  train's  starting,  sir,"  said  the  porter,  lookis: 
in ;  and  Mr.  John  Oates,  warmly  shaking  my  hand, 
darted  on  to  the  platform,  and  taking  his  seat  in  & 
first-class  carriage,  was  soon  whirled  away  from  my 
sight 

"  He  never  told  me  he  was  going  by  this  train, ' 
I  muttered.  "  Odd,  too,  if  he  is  going  to  London, 
that  he  should  ask  me  to  fill  up  that  cheque,  inste^ 
of  going  to  his  banker's  hixoself,  and  doing  the 
business  there."  However,  I  ,was  too  glad  that  the 
conversation,  at  the  critical  point  it  had  reached. 
was  broken  off  by  any  means,  to  speculate  Teiy 
deeply  about  the  cause ;  so  I  examined  the  time- 
table, for  which  purpose  I  had  come  to  the  statfos. 
and  sauntered  away. 
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The  next  day  wLen  I  reached  home,  my  wife  met 
me,  looking  happier  than  she  had  done  for  pome 
months.  "  I  have  news  for  yon,"  she  said,  **  and 
a  new  visitor  to  report.  It  is  good  news,  so  it  will 
keep  till  you  have  had  your  diimer." 

As  soon  as  this  was  fkirly  commenced,  she  hegan 
her  story.  Its  commencement  promised  nothing 
but  satioEaction. 

*'  Charlie  is  innocent,"  she  said :  *'  now,  pray  do 
not  look  incredulous.  It  is  not  my  parti sanship 
this  time  which  speaks,  because  the  real  criminal  is 
found." 

I  was  aU  attention  at  once. 

*'  It  was  Collins,"  she  continued,  "  who  to  x>ay 
his  debts  abstracted  the  hundred  pounds  in  the  first 
instance,  and  who  hoped  that,  in  Mr.  Treheme's 
absence,  the  theft  would  pass  undiscoyared.  But 
on  the  last  day  of  his  stay  at  Hastings^  he  heard 
Mr.  Treheme  was  returning  at  once,  and  felt  certain 
that  the  loss  would  be  discovered,  if  not  refunded. 
He  was  lounging  near  the  Hastings  Bank  when  he 
saw  the  young  man,  Mr.  Oates,  come  out;  and 
heard  him  say  to  a  friend  he  had  got  the  money  for 
his  father — a  hundred  pounds  and  more.  Collins 
followed  hiTn  to  the  inn,  found  where  he  had  hidden 
the  money,  and  waited  till  he  knew  he  was  in  bed 
and  asleep  before  he  came  out  to  the  beach,  and 
told  you  that  cock-and-buU  story  about  Charlie, 
which  you  ought  never  to  have  believed." 

*'  Stop  a  moment,"  I  said ;  **  how  is  all  .this  dis- 
covered?" 

« I  am  coming  to  that  You  gave  young  OoUins 
the  hundred  and  &fty  pounds,  and  he,  as  only  one 
hundred  was  roquisite  to  make  up  the  loss,  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  uses  the  remainder  of  the 
notes.  Mr.  Oates,  who,  like  a  sensible  man,  had 
sent  to  have  those  numbers  stopped,  heard  a  few 
days  since  from  his  banker  that  one  of  these  notes 
had  come  into  his  hands.  He  rushed  up  to  London, 
and  after  some  difficulty  the  whole  fraud  was  traced 
to  Collins,  who,  however,  has  managed  to  make  his 
escape." 

*<And  is  my  share  in  that  absurd  transaction 
known?"  I  asked,  nervously  agitated. 

'^  Mr.  Oates  knows  it,  but  no  one  else,"  answered 
my  wife,  with  a  smile.  ''  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
vestigation he  went  to  Charlie,  and  on  Mr.  Oates 
telling  him  that  he  had  had  the  whole  value  of 
what  he  lost  mysteriously  paid  to  him,  though  not, 
he  was  pretty  sure,  by  the  thief  himself,  and  won- 
dering whether  he  should  ever  dear  up  the  mystery, 
Charlie  felt  himself  no  longer  bound  in  honour  to 
keep  the  secret  of  your  note,  and  told  him  that  the 
slip  of  paper  left  in  the  drawer  of  the  inn  was  writ- 
ten by  you.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Oates  came  here ;  and 
I  thought  it  was  best,  on  ail  accounts,  to  teU  him 
everything  that  had  happened." 

"Yes,  it  was  necessary,"  I  answered;    **and 
.  on  what  day  did  this  happen  ?" 


**  It  was  yesterday  morning  that  Mr.  Oates  came 
to  me,"  said  my  wife. 

"Yesterday  morning!"  I  exclaimed;  **it  was 
only  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  met  him 
myself  at  Beading." 

"Very  odd,  indeed,"  said  my  wife,  "but  per- 
haps he  may  have  gone  there  afterwards." 

"  No,  no  I "  I  cried,  with  a  growing  presentiment 
of  evil.  "  What  was  he  like  ?  A  middle  aged 
man?" 

"  No,  quite  old,  with  venerable  white  hair  and  a 
cheery,  genial  face." 

"Oldl  white  hair!"  I  cried.  "Did  he  wear 
spectacles?  Had  he  hurt  his  hand  in  a  railway 
collision,  and  carried  it  in  a  sling  ?" 

"Oh,  no  I  nothing  of  the  kind,"  exclaimed  my 
wife,  now  alarmed  in  her  turn. 

"  Then  I  have  been  a.  ridiculous  fool  again  ! "  I 
said,  rushing  into  the  hall;  and,  seizing  my  hat  and 
dasMng  into  the  nearest  Hansom  cab,  I  told  the 
driver  he  should  have  double  fare  if  in  ten  minuter 
he  could  reach  the  bank — ^the  bank  on  which  the 
day  before  I  had  drawn  the  cheque  for  Mr.  Oates. 
But  in  vain ;  though  we  "  rode  as  the  wolves  of 
Apennine  were  all  upon  our  track,"  when  we 
reached  the  bank,  the  answer  to  my  agonised 
inquiry  was,  that  a  cheque  for  £300  had  been  drawn 
the  day  before  by  John  Oates,  and  presented  the 
very  last  minute  before  the  bank  closed  last  night 
by  the  bearer,  Mr.  Frederick  Collins ! 

At  once  the  strangely  familiar  voice  which  I  had 
heard  in  the  market  at  Beading  flashed  across  my 
mind.  It  was  the  voice  of  young  Tom  Collins,  who 
was,  doubtless,  pointing  me  out  to  the  notice  of  hifl 
brother,  who  followed  me,  having  first  adopted  the 
elderly  disguise,  which  had  so  ^ectually  imposed 
upon  me,  and  paid  me  the  compliment  of  introducing 
himself  as  Mr.  John  Oates.  The  reason  why  I  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  deception  was  traceable,  probably, 
to  Charlie's  having  spoken  of  my  handwriting  as 
being  the  exact  counterpart  of  Mr.  Oates' s ;  thei*e- 
fore,  in  all  probability,  it  was  chosen  because  it 
would  pass  unquestioned  at  the  uank.  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  namea  of  my 
Mends,  was  due  also,  probably,  to  Charlie's 
friendship  with  the  younger  Collins.  On  leaving 
me,  the  pretended  Mr.  Oates  had  hurried  up  to 
London,  and  then,  having  resumed  his  own  dress, 
presented  the  cheque. 

Mr.  John  Oates  was  not  a  man  to  allow  the  law 
to  sleep,  even  had  it  been  disposed  to  delay.  Detec- 
tives were  set  on  the  track  of  both  the  brothers ; 
but  they  escaped,  and  all  that  could  be  learned  of 
them  was,  that  they  went  to  America,  and  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army;  where,  doubtless,  they 
have  since  made  ample  expiation  for  their 
iniquities. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  imagine,  if  you  can,  my 
feelings.    To  have  been  made  to  play  the  fool  once 
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was  bad  enough,  but  to  have  been  so  grossly  de- 
ceiyed  a  second  time  was,  indeed,  iigurious  to  my 
dignity.  I  had  again  been  the  means  of  depriving 
Mr.  Gates  of  his  rightly-earned  gains,  and  this 
time  of  a  much  larger  sum  than  before,  which  if  I 
repaid  would  leave  me  rather  cramped  for  ready 
money.  But  this  was  not  all.  I  could  not  forget 
that  I  had  committed  something  which  looked  very 
like  the  ugly  word  "  forgery" — as  like  it,  at  least, 
as  fligning  another  man's  name,  in  a  handwriting 
resembling  his  own,  at  the  bottom  of  a  cheque, 
drawn  on  his  own  banker,  can  look  like  forgery. 
Three  montiis  before,  I  had  committed  uninten- 
tioiial  robbery;  now  I  had  done  something  yery 
similar  to  unintentional  forgery.    I  had  rejiaid  the 


one;  how  could  I  make  good  the  other  ?  My  only 
course  was  a  humiliating  one,  but,  I  am  now  thank- 
ful to  say,  I  adopted  it.  I  confided  the  whole  of  the 
BfbiT  to  my  kind-hearted  friend,  Mr.  Gates,  who 
would  take  from  me  only  one-half  of  the  £300, 
saying,  with  the  delicacy  and  generosity  of  a  true 
gentleman,  that  eyen4hen  I  was  paying  moxe  than 
my  share  in  the  transaction. 

The  moral  of  my  story  is  unmistakably  dear. 
Do  not  jump  to  conclusions,  or  do  anything  in  a 
hurry.  Use  your  judgment,  and  always  hear  both 
ndes  of  a  case :  otherwise,  you  may  have  to  pass 
through  a  similar  bitter  experience ;  and,  like  me, 
while  straining  out  a  gnat,  will  swallow  a  gr^t 
and  ponderous  camel.  0.  B. 


THE   BELLS    OF   EVENTIDK 


bells  of  eyentide !  how  sweet 
The  footfiJls  of  your  silyer  feet 
Are  to  the  saddened  soul's  retreat ! 


How  gently  from  the  cofiOjied  years 

Ye  lift  the  pall,  while  softest  tears 

Bedew  each  mem'ry  that  endears  I 

Physician-like,  'tis  yours  to  lead 
The  pining  heart  where  it  may  food 
Gn  healing  solace  in  its  need. 

Thou  comest,  eyer,  hand  in  hand. 
With  whispers  of  that  spirit  land, 
lYhere  dwell  the  dear  departed  band : 


And,  wafted  often  on  thy  chimes, 
Betum,  like  half -remembered  rhymes. 
Dreams,  hopes,  and  joys  of  other  times  : 

But  dying  on  the  sainted  air. 
Calmly  as  dies  a  soul  in  prayer. 
Ye  pass,  and  /  am  left  to  care. 

Ah,  not  for  long  I  the  time  is  near. 
When,  like  thy  music  low  and  clear, 
I,  too,  shall  ceaae  to  Unger  here. 

Then  may  my  narrow  bed  be  made 
Where  thy  sweet  sounds  alone  inyade 
The  sanctity  of  peace  and  shade, 

A.  W.  BuTLKa. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP   "THE   TGRBAY  TRAWLERS." 


|BOUT  the  year  1837,  I  held  the  situa- 
tion of  chaplain  of  the  Mariners'  Church 

at  X 1  in  Lreland,  and  my  duties  led 

me  much  among  the  sailors  of  the  dis- 
trict. These  men  did  not  consist  of  a 
mere  floating  population,  as  many  of  them,  with 
their  families,  inhabited  cottages  on  the  seaboard, 
or  had  lodgings  in  the  town.     At  this  period  there 

was  no  regular  man-of-war  stationed  at  K ; 

and  when  occasionally  a  King's  ship  did  yisit  us, 
and  let  her  anchors  go  in  our  waters,  she  at  once 
became  a  wonder  of  wonders,  and  her  officers,  her 
seamen,  and  herself,  receiyed  as  much  attention 
and  homage  as  if  she  had  dropped  from  the  ekies. 
With  the  crews  of  such  I  had  little  professional  inter- 
course ;  they  were  under  the  suryeillance  of  their 
own  chaplains,  some  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  esteeming  as  men  of  piety  and  worth ; 
but  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  I  was  thrown 
more  particularly  among  the  English  fishermen, 
who  continued  aU  the  year  round  with  us,  searching 


the  deep  sea  with  line  and  strong  net ;  DeTonsfaire 
men,  all  of  them,  and  distinguished  by  the  common 
name  of  the  "Torbay  Trawlers,*'  from  the  large 
drag-net^  or  trawl— the  "drag"  of  the  Bible  (see 
Hab.  i.  16)— which  they  used  in  the  exercise  of 
their  calling.  They  were  bom  in  a  county  renown&l 
for  its  gallant  seamen;  for  Deyonshiie  was  the 
cradle  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  Gbenyille  ^t^»^ 
Baleigh,  and  other  illustrious  sailors.  And  these 
humble  compatriots  g£  theirs,  though  not  exhibit- 
ing the  splendid  physique  of  their  Oomisli  neigh- 
bours, were  in  general  bright  and  weU-looking 
men,  and  skilful  nayigators  of  rather  clumsy  boats. 
They  numbered  about  thirty  or  forty  souls^ 
mostly  married,  and  with  young  fcTunj^^  Some 
were  Dissenters,  but  the  major  portion  were  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  much  enjoyed  speaking  of 
their  former  minister,  the  Bey.  Mr.  Lyte,  of  Brix- 
ham,  in  wheae  schools,  and  under  whose  yaluable 
ministry,  they  had  spent  their  youth.  This  gentle- 
man has  left  us  a  record  of  his  c^o^acter  in  his  yery 
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beantiM  hyxons,  and  from  him  no  doubt  these 
men,  "with  the  bleesing  of  God,  derived  their  piedi- 
leotion  liar  evangelical  teaching.     They  were  strict 
obeervers  of  the  Sabbath-day,  which  they  nnifonnly 
spent  on  shore.  Qn  Monday  morning  at  cook-orow, 
wind  and  tide  permitting,  they  got  away  from  the 
dock  or  harbour,  and  continuing  to  fish  all  the 
week,  generally  made  for  home  again  on  Saturday 
morning  very  early;  when,  having  despatched  their 
fish  with  their  wives  in  carts  into  the  Dublin  market, 
they  would  proceed  to  overhatd  their  nets  and 
tackle,  and  put  their  craft  in  order;  and  then,  at 
about  noon,  you  would  meet  them  coming  up  from 
the  dock,  looking  wet  and  weather-beaten,  their 
legs,  frx>m  toe  to  hip,  encased  in  huge,  elephantine, 
wrinkled  boots,    and   their  heads   covered  with 
leathern  of  tarpaulin  hats,  with  a  droop  or  curtain 
down  the  back,  to  keep  out  the  weather  and  the 
wave.     They  were  now  going  home  to  dizmer,  and 
to  "  dean  themselves,"  which  was  their  phrase  for 
dressing.    But  in  general,  after  an  hour  or  two, 
they  would  emerge  from  their  houses,  and  stand  or 
loll  against  the  windows  of  shops,  or  saunter  in 
street  comers  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
chatting,  dressed  in  the  smartest  way,  their  well- 
brushed  Garoline  hats  surmounting  their  dean- 
shaved  faces,  their  tight,  purple,  knitted,  Jersey 
shirts,  crossed  by  snowy  suspenders  supporting 
loose  blue  trousers,  their  stockings  of  the  same 
colour,  and  their  well-polished  shoes — as  dean,  as 
tight,  as  tidy,  and  as  decent  a  body  of  men  as 
one  could  meet  on  any  quay  of  broad  England. 
At  eight  o'dodc  *of  the  same  evening  I  generally 
managed  to  meet  them,  by  arrangement,  in  the 
room  of  one  of  their  body,  named  Adams,  a  good 
and  sober-minded  Christian ;  on  which  occasion  I 
read  a  chapter  fr^m  the   Bible,  sung  a  hymn, 
asked  a  few  questions  out  of  the  part  read,  and 
then  had  a  prayer,  finishing  all  in  thirty  minutes, 
for  sailors  love  not  long  yams.    This  domiciliary 
visit  brought  them  to  church  on  the  following  Sun- 
day ;  and  finally  I  succeeded  in  forming  an  adult 
dass  in  my  Sunday-school  out  of  their   body, 
numbering  twenty  to   thirty  men.     Over   these 
I  put  an  excellent  teacher,  a  man  of  tact  and 
judgment,    and    to   whom   they    became    much 
attached.     This  gentleman,  who  since  that  has 
entered  into  his  rest,  not  only  taught  them  effi- 
ciently and  spiritually  on  Sunday,  but  he  made 
them,    during   the   week,    lodge   money   in    the 
savings-bank,  taking  diarge  himsdf  of  their  shil- 
lings, and  keeping  all  their  bank  books  for  them. 
It  was  a  beautifril  sight  in  the  school  to  see  so 
many  fine-looking,  dean  seamen  sitting  up  with 
their  Bibles  on  their  knees,  and  paying  deep  atten- 
tion to  their  teacher.     For  weeks  and  months  they 
came;  till  at  last  the  dass  was  scattered  on  a 
Sunday  in  one  brief  minute,  never  to  gather  together 
in  its  integrity. 


The  occasion  was  aa  follows:  their  own  good 
teadxer  was  unwell,  and  I,  having  a  school  of 
nearly  500  Sunday  scholars  to  attend  to  and 
superintend,  had  not  time  to  teadi  this,  or,  in- 
deed, any  particular  class;  I  therefore  asked  a 
-  gentleman  to  take  the  men.  I  knew  my  friend  was 
a  pious  man,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  he  hdd 
some  very  peculiar  views,  whidi  he  concdved  it  to 
be  his  oonsdentious  duty  to  enforce  on  all  occa- 
sions. Now,  some  four  or  five  of  the  fishermen 
were  Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  when  their  new 
teadier  commenced,  at  the  first  burst,  on  some  of 
those  peculiar  views,  these  men  at  once  started  np, 
seized  their  hats,  and  dowly  but  resolutdy  filed 
out  of  the  church,  followed,  I  grieve  to  say,  by  the 
whole  dass,  instigated  by  a  kind  of  gregarious 
feeling,  but  whether  dissenting  or  not  from  Mr.  T.'s 
doctrine,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Some  few  returned 
the  following  Sunday,  and  continued  to  attend  for 
many  months;  but  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
"  sailors'  class  "  had  departed  from  us  for  ever. 

The  frict  was,  that  the  diief  employers  of  many 
of  these  poor  men  were  two  master-fishermen, 
whose  property  the  boats  and  nets  were.  They 
were  brothers,  and  I  do  believe  godly  men ;  they 
were  strong  Wedeyans,  and  steady  teetotalers, 
and  if  they  were  instrumental  in  bringing  their 
employes  to  their  chapd,  they  certainly  swayed 
their  minds  most  happily  in  respect  of  the  great 
prindples  of  temperance ;  and  thus  these  fishermen 
were,  on  the  whole,  a  ''sober  lot,"  and  their  house- 
holds were  undisturbed  by  tipsy  brawls. 

Their  wives  were  Englidiwomen,  and  a  very  hard- 
working body:  often  starting  on  the  coldest  and 
darkest  winter  mornings  to  convey  their  fish  to 
market  in  Dublin,  and  doing  at  home  mudi  of  the 
salting,  drying,  and  pickling  processes  in  the  com- 
mon sitting  apartment,  which  gave  an  air  of 
discomfort  and  untidiness  to  their  homes — from  ne- 
cessity, I  suppose,  at  first,  and  subsequentiy  from 
confinned  habit.  In  this  room  I  have  known  them 
to  keep  the  body  of  a  husband,  who  had  died 
on  a  Monday  morning,  for  six  days  in  summer 
weather,  the  corpse  coffined,  but  the  fsuse  revealed 
— the  coffin  being  placed  on  a  temporary  trestle  of 
chairs,  between  two  open  windows,  front  and  back, 
and  the  wind  blowing  through  the  room  night  and 
day;  all  this  was  planned  to  ensure  a  Sunday 
burial,  when  all  the  fishermen  could  attend.  These 
and  other  causes  did  certainly  produce  an  air  of 
neglect,  and  want  of  neatness  and  trimness,  not 
EngUsh,  but  the  reverse.  Another  habit,  perhaps,  as- 
sisted to  engender  dovenliness.  On  the  hob  of  every 
fidiwife's  hearth  stood,  from  cock-crow  to  curfew, 
the  everlasting,  littie,  round,  black  tea-pot — ^always 
replenidied,  and  applied  to  for  consolation,  strength, 
or  stimulus,  at  all  hours  of  the  day — smoky  and 
well  bdoved:  and  if  respect  is  to  be  attached  to 
Mr.  Oobbett's  dedamations  against  the  Ohineee 
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herb,  this  over-indulgenco  in  its  fascinations  might 
have,  in  a  measure,  been  also  productive  of  the 
household  disorder  "which  was  so  very  visible. 
Across  their  rooms,  diagonally  stretched,  a  line  was 
often  drawn,  from  which  dangled  some  dozen  of 
split  fishes  to  dry — a  kind  of  piscine  fringe.  This 
imparted  to  the  air  of  the  room  such  a  heavy  odour 
— such  an  ''ancient  and  fish-like  smell,"  that  a 
young  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  once  on  a 
visit  to  these  trawlers,  and  whose  olfactory  nerves 
were  of  a  sensitive  nature,  assured  me,  on  coming 
out,  with  great  solemnity,  that,  had  "we  remained 
two  minutes  longer  in  the  apartment,  he  would  in- 
evitably have  fainted." 

In  the  year  1852,  which,  if  I  remember,  was 
that  in  which  the  Asiatic  cholera  visited  Ireland, 

the  disease  swept  through  K with  great  violence 

— it  would  pass  along  one  side  of  a  street,  strik- 
ing down  with  its  black  wing  some  three  ©r  four 
victims,  and  leave  the  other  side  of  the  road 
untouched  and  unharmed.  It  was  awfully  rapid 
in  its  destructiveness.  On  one  occasion,  I  helped 
a  poor  labouring  man  to  bed  at  10  a.m.,  saw 
him  in  the  blue  stage  at  twelve,  collapsed  and 
voiceless  at  two,  and  I  buried  him  in  the  Kill  of 
the  Grange  churchyard  at  6  o'clock  p.m.  One  of 
these  Torbay  fishermen  was  smitten.  He  was  a  tall, 
gaunt  man,  unmarried,  and  his  home  was  a  picture 
of  nakedness  and  discomfort :  it  lay  half  way  up  a 

filthy  lane  in  the  worst  part  of  K .    I  went 

to  him  at  once,  and  found  him  quite  alone,  and  in 
bed :  he  was  blue  from  the  roots  of  his  hair  to  the 
tips  of  his  nails;  his  voice  was  weak,  and  almost 
gone.  He  was  a  curious  character:  he  ''hated 
doctors  and  physic  stuff,"  and  would  neither  see  the 
one  nor  take  the  other;  his  only  medicine  was  drawn 
from  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  which  stood  under  his 
bed,  and  of  which  he  drank  copiously  and  continu- 
ously. He  lay,  without  any  clothing,  under  a 
blanket,  and  a  more  frightful  figure  than  he  ex- 
hibited, when,  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  he  grasped  the 
huge  pitcher  with  his  long  blue  and  bony  arms,  I 
never  beheld.  I  read  and  prayed  with  him,  and 
eventually  the  man  recovered  perfectly;  which  is 
a  fact  for  the  annals  of  TeetotaHsm :  not  that  I  can 
say  that  he  was  an  abstainer  when  in  health,  but  I 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  he  took  nothing  for 
three  days  in  bad  cholera,  but  pure  spring  water, 
and  on  that  he  became  quite  well.  He  was  not  an 
interesting  man  in  other  respects,  being  hard  and 
careless.  Another  of  the  fishermen  about  this  time 
died  a  death  full  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy.  His 
iUness  was  long-standing  and  painful,  and  his  ex- 
perience of  God's  love  and  power  in  his  soul  was 
most  edifying  and  interesting.  He  was  extremely 
handsome  in  face,  but  terribly  deformed  in  his 
person.  One  morning  I  had  a  summons  to  the 
bedside  of  one  of  these  English  trawlers,  whom  I 
had  always  known  as  a  truly  Christian  man,  being 


the  same  at  whose  h«use  I  had  held  my  Bible- 
meetings.  I  found  him  in  bed,  much  bruised  and 
cut  in  the  body,  and  under  considerable  agitation 
and  pressure  of  mind.  H«  was  owner  of  the  bimI! 
lugger,  of  which  he  was  also  the  skipper,  and  he  kd 
gone  out  that  morning  at  sunrise,  aooompanied  by 
his  servant,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  to  fie^  for  mackerel 

The  boy  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  amiable,  intalli- 
gent,  and  much  trusted  by  his  master.  The  mom 
was  fine,  but  still;  no  wind  stretched  their  flapping 
sail  as  they  drifted  on  the  ebbing  tide  out  of  the 
harbour.  A  heavy  fog  now  rose  &om  the  sea, 
thick  and  pervading.  Adams  sat  at  the  helm,  tbe 
boy  a  little  forward,  holding  the  sheet  in  his  hand: 
the  boat  rocking  and  making  little  progre^. 
Here,  then,  Adams  felt  it  a  constraining  duty  t-^ 
address  the  boy  on  heavenly  matters.  He  founi 
him  ignorant,  but  anxious  to  learn,  and  in  i 
few  sentences  his  master  had  set  before  him  th^ 
leading  truths  of  the  Gt>3pel. 

"Now,  Jim,  lad,  doesn't  thee  understand  all 
thisP" 

"  I  do^I  do,  measter,"  said  the  lad ;  "I  believ- 
that  God's  Son  came  to  die  for  poor  sinners  such  is 
me ;  I  do — I  do  believe." 

He  had  scarce  said  the  words  when  a  large  an. 
tall  steamer  came  round  the  nose  of  the  pier  at  fa.. 
speed,  and  was  upon  them  in  a  minute,  cutting  tii ' 
lu^er  in  two  with  her  sharp  prow,  and  castin; 
skipper  and  boy  into  the  water.  Adams  was  saTei 
and  dragged  on  deck,  bruised  and  half  dead;  t:.- 
poor  boy,  after  swimming  a  few  strokes,  and  call- 
ing upon  his  mother,  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Thi* 
incident  affected  the  good  fisherman  unspeakably : 
the  boy's  death,  and  his  soul's  destiny,  seemed  t  • 
concern  him  much,  even  more  than  the  hurts  h 
had  received  in  his  own  body,  and  the  loss  of  h!.^ 
property.  Yet  he  had  happy  comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  his  young  companion  had  passed  to  th' 
presence  of  his  Creator,  with  the  confession  of  & 
true  faith  warm  upon  his  dying  lips. 
His  own  recovery  was  rapid  and  sure. 
Of  the  gains  which  this  body  of  men  acquired,  I 
cannot  speak;  their  boats  being  very  large,  ahi 
their  nets  wide  and  strong,  their  "take"  of  fir.? 
fish  was  immense ;  most  of  it,  as  I  have  said,  va' 
despatched  at  daybreak  to  the  Dublin  markets; 
but  one  or  two  broad  and  flat  boats  fuU  of  these 
captives  of  the  hook  and  drag  were  drawn  up  alot: 
the  slip  of  the  western  pier,  at  about  7  o'clock 
a.m.,  when  buyers,  tempted  by  the  sight  of  the 
fish,  "all  fresh  and  kicking,"  poured  down  ou 
every  side.  Summer  visitors,  persons  returning 
from  bathing,  &c.,  people  of  aU  sorts  and  degrees, 
extemporising  a  market  by  the  sea-aide ;  and  1 
perfectly  recollect  seeing  a  gentlemsm,  who  is  mw 
a  Peer  of  the  realm,  bargaining  for  a  fine  turbot. 
committing  it  to  a  porter's  charge,  and  walking  o^ 
to  his  house  on  a  neighbouring  terrace  in  triumph, 
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with  the  poor  ammal  borne  behind  him,  wriggling 

in  the  last  throes — moribnnd— yet  thoroughly  freak  t 

After  some  years  this  little  body  of  most  decent 

and  respectable  seamen  melted  away  from  K , 

some  by  death,  one  by  drowning,  and  many  by 


reverting  to  their  own  country,  returning  to 
Torbay  and  Brixham ;  so  that  I  believe  the  whole 
colony  has  now  disappeared  and  passed  away  from 
the  picturesque  shores  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Dablin.  B.  S.  B. 


"TOILING  IN  ROWING;"    OR,   THE  DISCIPLES  IN  THE  STORM. 


lULY  was  it  said  of  Jesus,  "  His  name  i 
shall  be  called  Wonderful."  He  stands 
alone.  A  man  among  men,  he  was  more 
than  man.  Never  did  man  get  nearer 
men,  or  share  deeper  in  all  that  pertains 
to  hmnanity ;  and  never,  withal,  did  man  stand  out 
from  men  more  apart  and  trauscendant. 

And  yet,  wonderful  as  Jesus  was  in  being  unlike 
all  others,  he  was  still  more  *^  a  sign  and  wonder  "  in 
being  always  and  throughout  so  divinely  like  him- 
self. His  character  and  career  are  marked  by  per- 
fect unity,  harmony,  symmetry,  and  self-consistency; 
which  impresses  us  the  more  with  his  colossal  moral 
grandeur.  In  all  that  he  does,  as  well  as  in  all  that 
he  says,  he  is  ^^  about  his  Father^s  business.'*  He  does 
miracles,  as  we  might  expect,  for  all  great  epochs  of 
revelation  have  been  signalised  by  miracles;  and 
what  epoch  was  so  great  as  that  of  his  advent  and 
personal  ministry?  But  is  he  content  to  work  any 
miracle,  no  matter  what— one  of  judgment  as  readUy 
as  one  of  mercy,  so  that  it  be  a  miracJe— on  the  prin- 
ciple that  any  miracle  whatever  equally  shows  *^  the 
finger  of  God?"  No.  It  is  the  glory  of  Divine 
wisdom  to  make  simple  and  single  means  conduce  to 
a  multiplicity  of  good  and  great  ends.  And  this 
glory  invests  the  Christian  miracles  as  with  the  light 
of  seven  suns.  In  them  pre-eminently  Jesus  is  seen 
to  be  not  only  **  the  power  of  God,"  but  also  "  the 
wisdom  of  God." 

Three  great  ends,  at  least,  were  gained  by  the 
Saviour's  miracles.  First,  as  miracles,  they  revealed 
the  immediate  arm  of  Jehovah ;  for  ^^  the  laws  of 
Nature  "  being  but  a  frozen  phrase  preferred  by  the 
lips  of  a  cold  philosophy  to  express  God's  mode  of 
*' working  hitherto,"  he  who  sustains  these  laws  can 
alone  suspend  them ;  and  as  it  would  be  undiluted 
blasphemy  to  suppose  that  he  would  suspend  them 
in  support  of  falsehood  and  imposture,  it  follows 
that  the  miracle-worker  must,  a^  such,  be  the  sent  of 
God,  and  that  the  message,  backed  by  such  celestial 
credentials,  must  be  true.  Hence,  our  Lord*s  unan- 
swerable appeals, ''  If  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
fvorks."  '*If  ly  with  the  finger  of  God,  cast  out 
devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon 
you.'*  It  is  on  this  principle  that  he  says  of  him- 
self, as  the  Son  of  man,  "  him  hath  God  the  Father 
sealed ;  "  and  that  his  apostie  declares  him  at  Pente- 
cost to  have  been  ^^  approved,"  or  authenticated, 


**  by  God  among  them  by  miracles  and  wonders  and 
signs,  which  "  (he  adds)  "  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know."  Such  is  the 
logic,  the  philosophy,  the  theology  of  miracle ;  and  it 
is  the  same  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New.  It 
could  not  be  better  expressed  than  in  these  words  of 
Joshua  with  reference  to  the  miraculous  passage  of 
the  Jordan :  "  Hereby^  ye  shall  know  that  the  living 
God  is  among  you." 

The  second  good  end,  or  rather,  set  of  ends,  gained 
by  our  Saviour's  miracles,  arises  out  of  their  distinc- 
tively benevolent  character.  They  did  positive  good 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  They  were  practical 
proofs  of  his  love.  They  evinced  his  sympathy  as 
our  kinsman-Redeemer.  They  thereby  attracted 
towards  himself  the  interest  and  affections  of  the 
many;  and  by  thus  conciliating  their  personal  regard 
and  admiration,  he  prepared  them  for  the  reception 
of  the  higher  truths,  which  he  came  to  reveaL 

The  third  use  of  our  Lord's  miracles  is  to  be  found 
in  their  clearly  symbolic  significance.  They  were  so 
shaped  and  wrought  as,  by  easy  and  qibvious  analo- 
gies of  body  and  soul,  to  shadow  forth  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  great  spiritual  salvation.  Towards  this 
illustrative  end  parable  and  miracle  alike  contribute : 
by  his  parables,  Cbiist  healed  as  well  as  taught ;  by 
his  miracles,  Christ  taught  as  well  as  healed.  The 
exaction  of  faith,  the  touch,  and  other  circumstan- 
tials of  the  miracle,  symbolised  the  union  to  Christ 
by  faith  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  salvation ; 
while  the  great  broad  filatures  of  the  salvation  itself 
were  stamped  on  the  body  of  the  miracle,  whatever 
the  variety  of  benevolent  action  which  it  embodied. 

It  is  this  last  use  of  miracles,  as  symbols  of 
spiritual  truth,  which  we  would  especially  keep  in 
view  in  the  brief  comments  we  now  proceed  to  make 
on  the  incidents  connected  with  Christ's  walking 
on  the  sea  as  recorded  in  Matt.  xiv. ;  Mark  vi.; 
and  John  vi. 

The  incidents  of  the  miracle  are  intrinsically 
spirit-stirring,  but  specially  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive as  luminous  all  through  with  moral  and  spiritual 
truths.  Reserving  the  episode  about  Peter,  which 
symbolises  lessons  of  richly  evangelic  and  experi- 
mental significance,  let  us  see  what  may  be  leurned 
from  the  main  incidents  of  the  narrative. 

.  The  first  and  most  obvious  reflection  is  that  which 
struck  tho  astonished  strangers  on  board,  and  con- 
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Btrained  them  to  discern  in  Jesus  one  higber  than 
man.  "  Of  a  truth,*'  they  inferred,  ^^  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God ;  "  and  well  they  might.  It  was  a  good 
confession  and  true;  for  nowhere  could  be  traced 
more  unambiguously  the  footsteps  of  the  Dinnity. 
A  human  figure  standing  on  the  water  is  an  Egyptian 
symbol  for  an  impoaribility.  Very  fitly  and  impres- 
siyely  is  walking  on  the  waves  ascribed  in  Scripture 
to  Jehovah  as  an  act  competent  only  to  the  Omnipo- 
tent : — "  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the 
great  wateis,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known." 
'^The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of 
many  waters."  *^  Thou  didst  walk  through  the  sea 
with  thine  hOrses,  through  the  heap  of  great  waters.'' 
lie  *^  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth 
upon  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

Thrice  precious  and  welcome  truth  for  the  Church 
to  realise,  beset  as  it  is  with  adverse  influences,  in 
which  it  drifts  about  like  a  ship  in  the  storm.  Its 
Lord  is  absent.  It  is  712^/^^;  for  the  Sun  of  Eighteons- 
ness  has  long  been  under  the  horizon,  and  the  toiled 
and  tempest- tost  rowers  **  wish  for  the  day,"  They 
rejoice  to  think  that  *Hhe  night  is  far  spent,  and 
that  the  day  is  at  hand ; "  and,  steering  by  the  Word, 
which  is  at  once  their  guiding  star  and  their  chart, 
they  look  and  long  for  **  the  blessed  hope,  even  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  to  scatter  the 
night  and  still  the  storm. 

Meanwhile,  like  the  disciples,  let  us  persevere  in 
the  path  marked  out  to  us  by  Jesus,  let  the  blast  of 
trial  and  persecution  blow  as  boisterous  as  it  may. 
That  path  may  at  times  be  uninviting ;  and,  like  the 
disciples,  we  may  at  first  shrink  from  launching  upon 
it.  But,  if  it  be  the  path  of  duty,  it  is  the  path 
marked  out  for  us  by  Christ,  and  as  such  it  will 
prove  the  path  of  safety  and  success.  He  sends  no 
one  on  a  warfare  on  his  own  charges ;  nor,  though 
bodily  absent,  is  he  for  a  moment  uncognisant  or 
indifferent.  It  is  noteworthy  how,  in  the  previous 
tempest,  he  has  prepared  them  for  the  sterner  dis- 
cipline of  this.  Then  he  was  with  them  in  the 
ship,  but  now  he  is  absent ;  then  they  were  nearer 
the  shore,  now  they  are  in  the  midsfc  of  a  foam- 
ing sea.  But  the  echo  of  that  sublime,  *^  Peace,  be 
still  I "  ought  now  to  have  come  to  them  like 
a  floating  melody,  distinct  and  audible  above  the 
storm,  to  sustain  their  confidence  and  charm  away 
their  fears.  And,  probably,  to  some  extent  it  did. 
However  their  faith  may  at  length  have  fiiiled  them, 
there  are  two  respects  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples  is  worthy  of  aH  commendation :  they  set  out 
at  Christ's  bidding,  despite  their  own  inclination, 
and  in  the  face  of  night,  and  darkness,  and  storm ; 
and,  having  done  so,  no  consideration  of  safety  or 
comfort  induced  them  to  relax  their  efforts,  or  even  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  and  permit  the  storm  to  w^aft 
them  to  the  shore  where  they  embarked.  Let  us 
note  the  lesson.  It  is  equally  a  sin  to  flee  from  danger 
into  which  Christ  sends  us,  as  to  run  into  dangers 


nnsent.  **  Toiling  in  rowing  " — ^that  is  ours ;  Christ 
eyeing  us  from  the  mountain  will  see  to  ail  the  rest. 
When  we  are  working  for  him,  and  he  is  praying  for 
08,  what  can  go  wrong?  Dangers  may  threaten,  and 
the  mission  be  unwelcome,  even  as  the  disciples  were 
reluctant  to  launch  forth  on  the  angry  deep;  bat,  at 
the  word  of  Jesus  they  set  out ;  and,  having  put 
their  hand  to  the  work  assigned  them,  nobly  refosed 
to  draw  back,  although  the  contrary  winds  ooold 
easily  have  wafted  them  back,  had  they  only  stooped 
to  an  ignominious  compromise  with  the  storm.  Be 
ours  the  same  spirit :  it  is  the  secret  of  success.  Jesus 
sometimes  sends  us  on  stormy  tracks,  and  often,  in 
mercy,  delays  the  long-looked-for  interposition ;  bat. 
oh !  what  intensity  of  sweetness  does  this  impart  to 
his  aspect,  when  he  comes  leaping  on  the  monntaiss, 
walking  over  the  waves,  and  saying,  "Be  of  goo-i 
cheer:  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid.**  Long  and  hopelessly 
did  the  Moravian  missionaries  toil  in  Greenland ;  but 
success  cheered  them  at  length.  Fifteen  yean  ^ 
English  missionaries  labour  in  Polyneda,  apparently 
in  vain ;  but  glorious  was  the  mom  that  broke  otst 
them  at  last.  Eleven  years  did  other  apostolic  ma 
labour  among  the  Bechuana  tribes  of  South  Africa: 
and  then,  though  not  till  then,  did  they  reap  thei 
reward.  The  Gospel  all  along,  whether  preached  bj 
prophets  or  apostles,  reformers,  ministers,  or  misioii- 
aries,  has  been  sown  in  tears,  and  ofttimes  watered 
with  the  martyr's  blood.  The  vessel  of  the  Chnrci 
has  often  been  steered  over  angry  seas,  amid  darkn^ 
and  eclipse.  But  Christ,  though  personally  abseot. 
is  present  in  spirit  and  in  power.  He  is  on  a  heigV. 
that  commands  this  lower  scene  of  toil,  turmoil,  ani 
tempest ;  and  on  the  watch-tower  of  heaven  hs 
omniscience  overeyes  us,  his  sympathies  gather  aroQii'^ 
us,  and  his  prayers  ascend  on  our  behalf  to  his  Fattier 
and  ours. 

Further,  when  Jesus  specially  reveals  himself  to  12 
for  our  deliverance  in  seasons  of  danger,  it  is  some- 
times by  terrible  things  in  righteousness— by  trial?, 
losses,  and  crosses,  in  which  we  are  apt  to  discern  i 
spectre,  or  portent  of  evil,  where  a  closer  inspecti:?? 
reveals  only  unmingled  benignity  and  love.  *'Clou-f 
and  darkness  may  be  round  about  him ; "  bat  they 
burst  in  blessings  on  our  head.  "  His  way  may  be  m 
the  sea  ;"  but  there,  as  everywhere  else,  "hispa'js 
drop  fatness."  A  frown  may  be  on  his  fsuje ;  but  ^ 
is  ours,  not  his;  it  is  projected  upon  it  by  tfc^ 
distance  of  unbelief  and  the  darkness  of  fear ;  and  is 
he  draws  nearer  to  us,  and  we  to  him,  '*  lo,  ^ 
darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  shines ! "  Heco?, 
the  importance  of  faith  in  seasons  of  darknesB-o- 
trials,  trouble,  bereavement,  and  desperate  sorrow. 

"  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that 
obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that  walketh  '^ 
darkness,  and  hath  no  light?  let  him  trust  in  tiis 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  himself  upon  his  God' 
Has  "  the  desire  of  your  eyes  been  taken  away  witn 
a  stroke  ?  "      Have  the  hopes  of  long  years  beet 
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dashed  away?  Has  desolation  swooped  down  on 
you  like  a  whirlwind?  Dear  friend,  despair  not! 
Be  calm — "be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end."  The 
Deliverer  will  appear  for  you  at  the  right  time,  and  in 
the  right  way.  The  darkest  hoar  precedes  the  dawn. 
So  fared  it  with  the  disciples.  From  sunset  till  near 
sunrise,  through  nine  dreary  hours,  had  they  toiled 
and  rowed,  apparently  in  vain.  But  Christ  came  to 
them  at  the  right  time.  Had  he  come  sooner,  they 
might  have  less  felt  their  weakness  and  prized  his 
help.  Had  he  come  later,  they  might  hare  been 
tempted  to  despair. 

Often  the  Psalmist  was  left  to  cry,  "Lord,  why 
hidest  thou  thy  face  ?  "  but  only  that  he  might  be 
"compassed  about"  the  more  "with  songs  of 
deliverance."  And  so  to  these  benighted  and 
tempest-tost  disciples,  nine  wearisome  hours  are 
appointed,  to  discipline  them  to  toil  and  trust,  and 
intenser  longings  for  their  Lord^s  return.     Even 


when  he  did  return,  St.  Mark  tells  tm,  with  his 
characteristic  particularity,  "  he  would  hsTe  passed 
by  them,"  jast  as,  to  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus. 
"  he  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  farther ;"" 
and  in  both  cases,  with  the  same  gradoos  intent — 
namely,  to  draw  out  after  him  their  affections  and 
their  prayers.  What  new  beauties  do  we  <^sceni  in  him 
when,  after  such  long  delays,  he  reappears,  like  a 
smiling  sun,  and  dispels  our  spectral  terrors ;  and 
what  new  and,  till  now,  undreamt-of  melodies  do 
we  hear  in  his  voice,  as  it  rings  out  clear  above  tlie 
storm  the  fear-quelling  words,  "  Be  of  good  cheer:  it 
is  I;  be  not  afraid!"  Let  aU  this  reconcile  os  to 
trials,  even  when  sharp  and  prolonged ;  and  as  often 
as  we-  read  or  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene  of  the 
disciples  in  the  storm,  let  us  therewith  recaQ  and 
ponder  its  moral — "  Wait  on  the  Lord :  be  of  good 
ooarage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart :  wait, 
I  say,  on  the  Lord." 


THE  SEA  AT  SUNSET,   BEFORE  A  STORM. 


^LACID  as  an  Italian  lake, 

When  the  declining  sun  did  take 

His  farewell  kiss, 
And  lingered  on  its  waters  blue, 
With  crimson  lips  disparted  through 
The  deep  abyss. 

And  up  and  round  the  thunder-clouds, 
And  clouds  white— soft  as  infant's  shrouds, 

Felt  that  long  kiss ; 
And  on  the  sea,  and  round  the  sky. 
And  on  my  soul,  I  know  not  why, 

There  fell  a  bliss. 

Storm-clouds  were  gathering  o'er  my  soul. 
Fiendlike,  distressful  in  their  roll 
Of  angry  play ; 


While  white  clouds,  like  home  memoriee,  stood. 
Timidly  beckoning  me  to  good. 
To  dawning  day. 

And  as  th'  ideal  loveliness 
Of  sun  and  sea,  in  fond  caress, 

Blest  earth  and  sky, 
My  soul  from  out  her  grief  and  shame. 
Untroubled  as  those  waters,  came. 

She  scarce  knew  why. 

But  this  she  knew,  that  Christ  was  near. 
Who,  chiding  back  the  rebel  tear. 

Said,  «  Peace,  be  stQl." 
So  she  was  hushed,  and  prayed  that  He 
Would  moor  her  on  the  crystal  sea 

When  pleased  His  will.  Sabsoh. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


VANITY   CUBED. 

HERE'S  mamma  P"  exclaimed  Mabel 
Keyworth  one  morning,  on  coming 
home  from  school  and  finding  her 
mother's  usual  seat  vacant. 

"  She's  only  gone  up-stairs,"  replied 
her  sister;  "she  will  be  down  soon:  you  had  better 
not  disturb  her." 

Mabel  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  hurried 
off  in  search  of  her  mother,  whom  she  met  coming 
down-stairs.  ** Oh,  mamma  I "  she  exclaimed,  "you 
know  this  is  a  half-holiday,  and  Laura  Lloyd  has 


invited  all  the  day-boarders  to  tea ;  we  are  to  go  u 
early  as  two,  for  Mrs.  Lloyd  has  promised  Laura 
the  ponies,  and  we  are  to  have  all  kinds  of  games 
in  the  field  opposite  the  house — ^won*t  it  be  fa«. 
dear  mamma !  and  may  I  not  go  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Eeyworth; 
"  you  had  better  have  your  dinner  as  qaicklv  as 
possible,  for  it  is  nearly  one." 

The  meal  was  soon  finished,  and  Mabel  returned 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  wear  my  white  muslin  and 
blue  sash,  mamma?"  she  said. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  you  had  better  put  on  fltt^^ 
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boots,  for  it  has  been  raming  this  morning,  and 
the  weather  is  very  uncertain." 

**  Oh,  mamma,  it  is  quite  dry  no^ !  "  exclaimed 
Mabel,  "  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  rain.  I  wanted 
so  much  to  wear  my  pretty  blue  kid  boots.  It  is 
going  to  be  quite  a  party.  Laura's  cousins  are 
going,  and  Edith  Mason.  Do  let  me,  mamma: 
they  go  so  nicely  with  my  sash." 

**  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  wear  them 
this  afternoon,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Keyworth. 
**  In  the  first  place,  they  are  only  fit  for  the  house ; 
and  I  am  convinced  it  will  rain,  and  then  you 
would  get  wet  through;  so  go  and  dress  like  a 
sensible  girl." 

Mrs.  Keyworth  was  about  to  say  mote,  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  an- 
nouncing a  visitor.  Mabel  walked  reluctantly 
from  the  room ;  she  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexatiom, 
for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  a  very  vain  little  girl. 
When  she  went  up  to  dress  she  found  her  things 
neatly  arranged  on  her  bed,  and  among  them  the 
blue  boots,  for  she  had  told  Ann  she  should  wear 
them.  Mabel  took  them  up.  ''How  unkind  mamma 
is !  *'  she  thought.  **  I'm  sure  it  won't  rain ;  and  I 
told  Laura  I  would  show  them  to  her  this  after- 
noon. Well,  mamma  is  engaged  for  at  least 
an  hour,  she  would  never  know,  she  will  not 
see  me  go  out."  So  the  naughty  vain  little  girl 
put  on  her  pretty  boots,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
house. 

But  Mabel  did  not  feel  happy;  indeed,  before  she 
reached  Mrs.  Lloyd's  she  half  resolved  to  goback  and 
change  them.  They  had  many  nice  games;  swings 
had  been  put  up  for  the  occasion ;  some  were  riding 
about  the  field  on  ponies,  others  were  trying  their 
skill  upon  a  target.  It  was  a  merry  party,  and  all 
seemed  happy  but  poor  Mabel.  She  tried  to  be 
cheerful  and  join  in  the  games,  but  a  quick  observer 
might  have  perceived  something  was  wrong.  How- 
ever, all  went  on  smoothly  enough  till,  about  four 
o'clock,  there  came  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  They 
were  some  distance  from  the  house,  poor  Mabel's 
boots  were  quite  spoilt,  and  her  feet  wet  through. 
Poor  child !  how  bitterly  then  did  she  repent  of  her 
foUy ;  but  it  was  too  late — the  mischief  was  already 
done.  The  shower  did  not  last  long,  and  after  tea 
they  were  able  to  go  out  again;  but  Mabel  was 
obliged  to  stay  indoors  while  her  boots  were  being 
dried.  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  very  kind  to  her,  and 
brought  her  amusing  books.  ''Poor  child  I" 
Mabel  heard  her  say  to  the  governess,  "  it  is  not 
her  fault.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  of  Mrs.  Eeyworth 
to  send  a  child  to  play  in  the  field  with  such  boots : 
they  are  only  fit  for  the  drawing-room.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  she  takes  severe  cold,  for  she  is  far 
from  strong." 

*'  Please  don't  say  it  was  mamma's  fault,"  sobbed 
Mabel.  "  Oh  I  if  you  only  knew  how  naughty  I 
have  been." 


Mrs.  Lloyd  tried  to  sooth  her,  and  she  drew  from. 
the  little  girl  a  fiill  confession  of  her  fault  She 
then  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  home,  for  she  was 
miserable,  and  longed  to  throw  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms  and  tell  her  alL 

You  may  be  sure  Mrs.  Keyworth  felt  very  grieved 
and  shocked  when  she  had  heard  the  sad  story;  but 
I  Mabel  seemed  so  thoroughly  humble  and  penitent, 
that  she  hoped  it  would  be  a  lesson  for  the  future. 
But  Qod  thought  fit  to  punish  this  little  girl  still 
further  for  her  folly.  She  caught  a  severe  cold  on 
her  lungs,  and  was  seriously  ill  for  some  weeks ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  that  Mabel  indeed 
learnt  a  lesson  which  she  never  forgot.  It  quite 
cured  her  vanity.  EancA.  K. 
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SCRIPTURE     ENIGMA. 
The  name  which  Absalom  his  daughter  gare. 
The  Dame  of  him  who  Jericho  rebailt. 
The  Hittite  from  whom  Abraham  bought  a  cave. 
The  town  where  all  the  nobles'  blood  was  spilt. 
What  king  Jehoiacfain  from  prison  freed  ? 
Who  kept  Paul  prisoner  to  please  the  Jews  ? 
Who  ministered  to  Paul  in  his  great  npod  ? 
One  who  to  Peter  entrance  did  refuse. 
Who  from  his  dungeon  Jeremiah  drew  i 
The  town  where  Amaziah  fled  in  vain. 
The  Moabitish  long  whom  Ehnd  slew. 
The  town  in  whioh  Abimelech  was  slain. 
What  prophet  fled  in  vain  to  save  his  life ' 
A  son  who  perished  for  his  father's  sin. 
A  churl  who  had  a  wise  and  prudent  wife. 
Who  bravely  fought  his  promised  wife  to  win  • 
The  town  whence  Baasha  over  Israel  reigned. 
What  Jew  was  beaten  in  a  public  place  ? 
The  place  where  Jacob  one  whole  night  remained* 
Who  died  on  hearing  of  his  sons'  decease  ? 
The  valley  where  Goliath  David  smote. 
The  isle  whence  John  his  Revelation  wrote. 

This  text  incites  us  all 
A  closer  watch  to  keep 

To  guard  our  faith :  the  Bridegroom  oomes 
Sometimes  the  while  we  sleep. 


THE    TELEGEAPH    BOY. 

A  RHYME    FOR  YOXJKa  READERS. 

^^AVE  you  seen  young  Dick,  in  his  uniform 
Of    Lincoln    green,    and   bright   red 
fSeu^ings? 

And  upon  his  cap  and  his  pouch  are  blazoned 
A  monogram's  golden  interlacings. 

He  hastens  along  the  streets  of  the  city 
With  tidings,  borne  on  the  wonderfril  wires. 

That  throb  with  the  words  of  men  and  nations. 
And  speed  as  the  flash  of  the  thunder's  fires. 

The  bearer  is  he  of  joy  and  of  sorrow, 
Of  great  successes,  and  hopes  deferred  ; 

And  life  is  gladdened,  and  prospects  ruined, 
With  his  simple  freight  of  a  line  or  a  woid. 
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He  has  knooked  at  the  door  of  the  man  of  riches, 
With  tidings  of  name  and  fortune  lost ; 

And  has  seen  the  great  man  howed  and  humbled, 
Bemoaning  his  high  ambition  oross'd: 


He  has  opened  the  door  of  the  poor  man's  oottage, 
And  filled  the  plaoe  with  thankfol  joy : 

And  sooh,  though  unheeded  and  imnotioed. 
Is  the  daily  work  of  the  Telegraph  Boy.       J^. 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUR 

BT  MRS.  a  L.  BALFOUB,  AT7TH0B  OF  "  THE  WOHBN  OP  8CRIPTUBB,"  ETO.  KPO. 


CHAFTBB  XXXVIII 

BBTBACnrO  STEPS. 

'*  So  the  belli  of  menory's  wonder  city 
Peal  for  me  their  old  melodloiu  ehime ; 
80  my  heert  poon  forth  a  ehaogefol  duty, 
Sad  and  yearning  for  the  bygone  time.'* 

Fbom  thb  Gumav. 

j^OTHING  IB  more  certain  than  that  we 
oannotf  if  we  would,  prevent  the  oonae- 
qnences  arising  from  a  single  action. 
Our  careless  deeds  are  like  a  child  blow- 
ing thistledown,  every  ^|inged  seed  of 
which  takes  root,  and  bears  in  the  most 
distant  places  a  crop  of  weeds. 

There  arose  in  Norman's  mind  during  the  hours  of 
silent  reflection,  a  yearning  towards  the  home  he  had 
left.  He  was  conscious  now  that  he  had  been  treated 
with  parental  and  sisterly  tenderness  by  those  who  had 
no  natural  duty  to  do  more  than  attend  to  his  wants. 
The  monotony  of  his  present  life,  the  absence  of  all 
words  of  commendation,  work  how  he  might,  fell 
drearily  on  his  spirit.  He  involuntarily  contrasted  it  with 
the  approving  smile  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  the  outspoken 
applause  of  Marian  and  Mysie,  at  any  evidence  of  dili- 
gence and  progress.  Even  the  very  anger  that  in  the 
fhmk  intercourse  of  home-life  had  been  now  and  then 
manifested  was  a  proof  of  interest  in  him,  that  no  one 
now  cared  enough  about  him  to  exhibit.  He  was  firee 
tc  write,  or  to  go  out  at  certain  fixed  hours ;  but  writing, 
though  he  began  many  letters  to  Mr.  Hope,  seemed 
cold  work.  There  was  so  much  to  excuse  and  to 
explain,  and  the  time  allowed  him  for  his  daily  walk 
was  insufficient  to  go  to  Kensington,  even  if  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  so— which,  indeed,  seemed  an  ending 
lus  temper  could  not  brook. 

This  indecision  of  his  was  one  summer's  day — a 
Priday— brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  Professor  saying, 
abruptly^ 

"  I  give  you  to-morrow  for  a  holiday .** 

«  What,  all  day,  sir  ?  "  answered  Norman. 

"  Till  ten  o'clock,  Monday  morning,  if  you  will." 

Now,  the  next  day  being  Saturday,  it  was  evident  it 
had  been  given  to  him  that  he  might  spend  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  as  Prits  said  afterwards  in  explanation — 
"TtfidlHends." 

"  But,  Priti,  if  I  have  no  friends  ?  *' 

"  None  but  se  wicked  are  quite  widout,"  said  Pritz, 
dogmatically. 

However,  no  youth,  kept  as  closely  to  work  as 
Norman  had  been,  ever  refused  a  holiday.  So  at  break- 
fast next  morning,  he  sud-* 


"I  am  going  to-day,  sir,  as  you  give  me  leave.  Iwffl 
be  back  by  nine  to-night.*' 

" To-night!"  said  Professor  Griesba(&,  knitting  his 
bushy  white  brows,  and  looking  sternly  at.hinu 

*'Yes,''  answered  Norman,  feeling  as  ho  spoke  that 
his  colour  mounted  under  the  scrutiny  of  his  mastei's 
look. 

When  Luther's  Bible  was  brought^  the  Professor  dk 
what  was  very  rare  with  him— although  sometimes  he  had 
done  so  previously— he  translated  a  verse' into  Snglisli, 
and  read  it  twice  over :  the  words  were :  **  Thine  own 
(kiend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not.*  Again  the 
conscious  flo^  kindled  in  Norman's  fru)e.  He  was  giad 
to  get  away  from  that  hoary  frown,  and  those  aearching 
eyes. 

In  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  walking  biiakly 
on  the  road  to  London.  He  was  a  good  pedestrian,  and 
he  resolved  to  go  over  to  Stratford,  and  take  the  tnin 
thence  to  Penchurch  Street.  That  network  of  raHvajs 
now  connecting  east  and  west  was  only  then  vaguslT 
on  engineers'  plans.  His  resolution  was  taken.  Ha 
would  go  to  Kensington,  and  have  a  look,  at  aL 
events,  at  the  old  cottage,  and  assure  himself  that  rb 
occupants  were  well,  even  if  he  did  not  venture  to 
call  on  them.  He  scanned  himself  rather  inqnirin^j. 
His  dothee,  rough  in  quality,  and  roughly  made  bj  1 
country  tailor,  were  comfortable,  if  noUiing  more.  H» 
had  money  in  his  pocket,  for  he  had  saved  tvro  months' 
pay,  and  that  amounted  to  a  pound,  so  he  was  not  gois^ 
back  naked  and  penniless.  His  spirits  rose  as  these 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind.  He  pleased  himsel! 
with  pictures  of  dodging  about  the  house,  seeing  Mjab^ 
bright  smile,  and  Marian's  quivering  lip  if  he  ahould  mab 
himself  known.  But  Mr.  Hope  P  He  ahat  oot  (torn 
^loB  mental  vision  that  face,  for  he  felt  it  would  be  hard 
to  meet  its  mild  reproof.  "  Thine  own  friend,  and  tkj 
father's  friend"  was  like  a  spirit-vcioe  lingering  h 
his  ears.  Yes,  most  surely  Mr.  Hope  was  his  own  friea^ 
and  he  had  forsaken  him.  In  this  mood  no  oonvejasee 
was  quick  enough ;  so  that  when  what  he  called 
"the  tardy"  train  arrived  in  the  City,  he  plunged  dS, 
better  able  to  bear  the  excitement  which  inoreased  mdk 
minute,  if  he  walked  fast,  than  in  any  other  way.  1%rocigk 
multitudinous  London,  westward,  down  the  old  fiuniliir 
road  he  passed.  The  great  terrace  just  begun  a  fer 
months  back,  had  now  pushed  up  past  the  market  garden 
near  to  the  quiet  lane,  where,  in  a  well-known  baek 
way  to  Binfield  Cottage,  there  yet  lingered  a  damp  of 
trees.  He  saw  them  afar,  and  looked  at  them  loving 
for  they  shaded  the  play-place  of  his  <Mdhood.  He  ra 
under  thedi  before  he  looked  round  ^wards  the  ootla^e. 
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What  made  him  start  P  It  was  gone! 

Instead  of  the  old  door,  with  its  bright  little  brass 
platOj  and  the  jutting,  old-fashioned  bow  window  nod- 
ding forward  oheerfully,  there  was  a  deep  pit,  out  of 
whioh  men  were  digging  grayel;  and  all  along  for  the 
eighth  of  a  mile  there  was  an  excayation  in  which  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  new  buildings.  Gone !  He  rubbed 
his  ejes  in  amaiement,  and  the  next  instant  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  excavation,  his  heart  beating  iast,  and 
struggling  to  restrain  his  tears.  Then  arose  to  his 
pained  remembranoe  the  last  look  he  had  taken  of  the 
old  dwelling  in  the  wild  winter  night,  and,  the  gap  before 
him  looked  like  a  grave— a  grave  where  home  lay  buried ! 
"Where  are  they  all  gone  ?"  He  had  hitherto  unoon- 
sciously  rested  secure  that  he  could  find  them  when  he 
chose ;  that  he  might  hide  himself  away  from  them,  but 
that  ihey  were  within  his  reach.  Now  that  this  con- 
fidence was  shaken,  he  felt  half  afraid  to  inquire 
farther. 

It  was  the  workmen's  dinner-hour ;  as  he  stood  there 
they  were  hurrying  away.  He  looked  wistfully  at  them, 
but  they  were  all  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  notice  him. 
One  man  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  gravel,  his  little  girl 
having  brought  him  his  dinner. 

"  Binfield  Cottage  is  pulled  down ! "  sighed  Norman. 

''Ay,  and  a  many  more;  it'll  be  a  grand  neighbour- 
hood, I  reckon,  presently." 

Aj  Norman  looked  at  the  man,  he  thought  he  re- 
membered him,  and  he  said,  "Bid  you  know  Mr. 
Hope?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  knowed  him.  He  give  me  a  job  to 
dig  his  garden  a  bit  when  I  was  out  of  work  in  the  winter 
time.    Ay,  he  was  a  good  man,  was  Mister  Hope." 

"He  vras  indeed,"  said  Norman,  fervently.  But  the 
man  went  on  without  noticing  the  interruption — 

"  And  Fm  as  glad  as  luck's  come  to  him;  as  glad  nigh 
hand  as  if  it  had  come  to  me,  which  it  ahit  likely  to." 

"Luck?" 

"  Yes ;  they  be  gone,  he  and  the  young  lady  I  means 
— Wasn't  there  two  on  'em,  though,  Jees  P"  speaking  to 
his  little  girl — ^"  right  away  to  a  grand  place  a  great 
ways  oflt" 

''  In  Scotland,  father,"  said  the  cMld,  rather  proud  of 
her  knowledge. 

"Scotland,  wur  it,  JessP  Yes,  it  wur  somewheres 
thereabout" 

'*  Oh,  I  know ;  didn't  I  go  with  you  when  you  carried 
that  box  for  Miss  Hope,  father?  It  was  put  on  it, 
'Perth,  Scotland.'" 

"  She*s  a  pretty  scholar,  is  Jess,"  said  the  man,  in  an 
under-tone,  and  looking  with  great  gratification  at 
Norman. 

"Perth."  Yes;  Norman  knew  that  Mr.  Hope  had 
reUtions  there  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  that 
two  years  back  thA  had  been  some  quertion  of  re- 
moving there.  But,  of  course,  he  did  not  know  that  the 
box  the  child  now  alluded  to  had  been  sent  with  contri- 
butions in  needlework  for  a  bazaar  that  these  distant 
relatives  were  interested  in,  and  bore  an  old  label  upon  it. 

The  man  interrupted  his  reverie  with  the  question, 
"  Did  you  know  Mr.  Hope  ?  " 

"  A  littlo,"  he  replied,  with  a  pang. 


"  Ay,  he  taught  a  good  few  young  gentlemen  here- 
away." 

It  was  not  remarkable  that  the  man  did  not  recognise 
Norman,  for  he  had  grown  so  much  lately,  and  looked  so 
very  manly  for  his  age.  He  stood  awhile  in  silence, 
looking  into  the  pit  before  him,  and  then,  as  the  man 
got  up  and  strolled  a  few  steps  with  his  little  daughter, 
Norman  slowly  walked  away.  He  returned  an  instant 
after  and  overtook  the  man.  "  BoUi  the  young  ladies, 
did  you  say,  went  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge." 

"  No,  father,  one  went  before ;  I  know  she  did,  for  she 
came  to  the  clasl  one  Sunday  with  Biiss  Hope,  and  bid 
us  good-bye." 

"All  gone  1 "  said  Norman,  involuntarily. 

The  man  drew  near,  and,  with  a  knowing  wink,  said, 
"  What,  was  you  sweet  on  one  on  'em  ?  " 

With  an  offended  air  at  the  man's  fiuniliarity  Norman 
strode  ofl^  putting  a  shilling  in  the  little  girl's  hand. 
He  went  on  towards  a  grooer's  shop  that  they  had 
dealt  at^  where  the  district  post-office  had  been;  but 
that  and  the  adjacent  houses  were  shut  up  and  deserted, 
prior  to  being  puUed  down.  A  pillar-post  at  the  end  of 
the  turning,  howeyer  convenient  to  the  neighbourhood, 
could  not  answer  questions.  Slowly  Norman  took  his  way 
towards  Kensington  Gardens,  and,  seated  there,  revolved 
the  bitter  disappointment,  for  such  it  was,  of  the  morning. 
He  could  hardly  realise  bow  soon  old  landmarks  are 
obliterated  by  the  eTer-rising  tide  of  life  in  suburban 
London  in  this  progressive  age.  It  was  part  of  the  in- 
oonsistenoj  that  always  olings  to  people  who  have  them- 
selves to  blame,  that  something  of  anger  miogied  with 
Norman's  griet 

"Th^  gave  me  up  very  readily;  never,  I  suppose, 
made  a  single  inquiry  after  me.  I  was  a  burden,  though 
thqr  were  too  kind  to  say  so.  They  felt  relieved  when 
I  was  gone.  Well,  that's  over.  I  can  live,  that's  some- 
thing; and  learn,  that's  more.  HI  find  them  yet,  if 
I  go  to  Scotiand;  Perth's  not  such  a  large  place.  I 
may  write." 

Then  he  racked  his  brain  to  remember  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hope's  relatives.  "  Cousin  Janet"  he  did  recollect, 
but  nothing  more.  After  he  had  rested  awhile,  he  went 
towards  town,  taking  his  simple  refreshment  at  a  coffee- 
house; and  thence  he  rambled  on  towards  St.  James's 
Park,  littie  heeding  where  his  footsteps  carried  him.  He 
sat  down  again  upon  the  grass  of  the  ornamental  in- 
closure,  within  sight  of  the  lake  and  the  aquatio  birds, 
and  the  numerous  children  released  firom  the  adjacent 
streets,  who  came  there  to  breathe  and  laugh  in  all  the 
enjoyment  of  their  age.  Suddenly,  to  his  surprise,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  girl  who  was  carrying  a  baby  nearly 
as  big  as  herseLT,  two  others  dragging  at  her  skirti^  and 
three  bigger  ones  following. 

"  Why,  lor*,  if  it  aint  him  I  Why,  dont  you  know 
meP  don't  you  know  Susan  P  I  aint  so  proud  as 
you." 

His  thoughts  had  been  so  fSur  away  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  recall  them  all  at  once  to  recognise  the  littie 
wiry  creature,  whose  £sce  was  certainly  rather  more 
rounded  than  he  had  known  it;  but,  in  an  instant,  he 
said— 
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"Why,  Susan,  is  it  you?"  adding,  as  he  looked  at 
the  group  of  ohUdren,  *'  have  you  to  mind  all  these  ?  " 

"  Lor*,  yes !  and  I  thinks  nothin'  of  it.  I'd  rayther 
nuss  a  dozen,  than  be  worritted  and  starved  by  that  old 
Major  and  his  wife.    Ah,  they  just  was  bad  uns !" 

"You  did  get  clear  away  from  them,  then  ? 

"Tes,  to  be  sure,  I  did.  They'd  a  found  me  in  no 
time,  but  they  giy  out  to  the  milkman  as  we  two  run 
off  together,  arter  robbing  on  'em." 

"Bobbing  them  t" 

"  Aye ;  they  was  no  better  nor  thieves  thelKoIves,  an' 
that* s  why  they  was  so  mistrustful.  But  ware-hawk  ! " 
She  put  up  her  forefinger,  and  the  old,  cunning  look, 
Norman  so  well  remembered^  came  into  her  sharp  eyes. 
"  They  daren't,  for  their  lives,  go  afore  the  beak  with  their 
lies  on  lui,  'cause  yy  ?  They  was  wanted,  thal^s  yy.  The 
'Didty  Society's  men  was  arter  'em  in  a  jiffy,  and  they 
cut  and  run*afore  two  days  was  oyer  their  head.  Aye, 
they  had  a  good  haul  out  o*  you  a-writin'  their  lies  for 
'em,  when  their  own  scratch  was  knowed." 

Norman  was  glad  to  see  the  little  creature  looking 
happy  in  her  work,  for  she  stopped,  as  she  spoke,  to  kiss 
the  baby,  and  nodded  her  grotesque  head  merrily  at  the 
others  to  keep  them  patient.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  to 
giye  her  a  trifle,  but  something  in  the  slirewd,  old- 
fashioned  face  forbade  him,  and  he  turned  to  the  children, 
and  was  opening  his  hand,  when  she  saw  it  and  preyented 
him. 

"  Master  and  nu&sus,  as  I'm  wiih  uow,  is  good  people ; 
they'd  be  fine  an'  angry  if  anybody  thought  as  these 
dears,  bless  'em,  was  beggars.  Yy,  master's  the  foreman 
at  hees  shop,  eam9  his  two  pound  regler,  I  can  tell 
you."  She  had  approached  yerynear,  and  whispered 
this  brilliant  intelligence,  so  that  the  elder  children 
might  not  hear,  and  then  she  added,  "  And  he  wouldn't 
like  me  to  be  a  speaking  here  to  you.  But  I  was  so 
glad,  I  couldn't  help  it  Come  on,  Teddy,  dear !  we*ll 
go  and  feed  the  ducks,  that  we  will.  I  was  only  a- 
speaking  to  this  young  gent  as  once  lived  feller  servant 
wi'  me."  And  so,  nodding  her  head  and  lugging  her 
charge,  she  departed. 

Norman  laughed  to  himself  as  she  spoke,  but  he  was 
glad  to  know  she  was  doing  well,  for  she  had  been  his 
friend  in  that  den  of  thieves.  And  so  through  the  teem- 
ing London  streets,  with  a  sense  that  all  fear  of  dis- 
covery was  over,  that  there  was  no  one  enough  interested 
in  him  to  be  looking  after  him,  that  he  was  quite  alone, 
he  made  his  way  slowly  towards  his  destination.  He 
reached  the  place  that  he  now  for  the  first  time  called 
home  a  ftill  hour  before  he  had  named.  Old  Martha, 
the  general  servant,  whom  he  seldom  saw,  let  him  in  at 
the  gate,  for  Fritz,  too,  was  absent. 

The  Professor  was  exercising  himself,  as  indeed  was 
not  unusual  on  summer  evenings,  with  playing  at  ball 
against  a  very  high  part  of  the  wall  that  might  have 
done  for  racket.  He  came  forward,  with  a  rather  curious 
look  peering  out  of  his  eyes,  scanned  Norman's  teuoe :  it 
was  easy  to  see  disappointonent  there.  "  Back  so  soon  ?  " 
then  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Qood.** 

Norman's  supper  was  not  taken  in  solitude ;  his  master 
sat  down  with  him,  and  looked  less  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  reflections  than  usual.    Indeed,  Norman  somehow 


felt  as  if  the  old  chemist  wanted  to  comfort  him  ;  for  ixL 
his  usual  terse  way,  he  said — 

"  Patience  will  win  back  our  losses." 

"Good  opinion,  sir,  and  peace  of  mind  are  bard  to 
win,"  answered  Norman,  his  heart  heaving  as  he  spoke. 

His  master  gave  a  confirmatory  nod  to  the  remark. 
Had  he  asked  a  single  question  that  night,  Norman 
would  have  told  him  all ;  but  the  occasion  passed.  And 
though  the  youth's  conjecture  was  right — ^that  his  holi- 
day had  been  given  him  to  enable  him,  if  he  had  offendec 
or  was  estranged  from  his  friends,  to  see  and  be  reconcile-, 
to  them— that«was  enough  to  satisfy  the  oonscientious- 
ness  of  the  Professor.  For  the  rest,  he  was  too  intent 
exploring  Nature's  secrets  to  care  for  those  that  oon- 
ceraed  the  youth  who  worked  for  him.  NeTerthdes5. 
the  fact  that  never  before  had  any  youth  of  de^s: 
education  shown  such  docility,  or  been  so  usoful,  both  to 
Fritz  and  the  master,  was  sufficient  to  influence  boij 
insensibly  in  their  future  treatment  of  Norman.  From 
that  day  they  seemed  to  conclude  he  was  more  hktj 
to  stay  with  them  than  he  had  ever  been;  and  Ir. 
work  of  the  laboratory,  though  not  lightened,  «•.> 
more  varied.  And  as  greater  intelligenoe  was  needet: 
in  the  tasks  set,  the  master  oondescended  some- 
times to  give  explanations  as  well  as  oonmiandsL  Nqk- 
and  then — when  a  scientiflc  visitor  came  to  the  lonelj 
dwelling,  though  rarely  were  any  admitted  into  t:.r 
laboratory  —  Norman  was  allowed  to  remain  in  lU 
library  with  the  Professor;  and  was  reoognised  ^- 
a  pupU  rather  than  a  servant.  Altogether,  he  gxe« 
satbfied  with  his  position — ^brown  bread  and  water  no:- 
withstanding.  And  when,  having  written  to  Fertj, 
with  "  Mr.  Hope,  Ute  of  Kensington,  London,"  ]^ainly  os 
the  address,  and  receiving  his  letter  back  in  a  week,  mL 
the  words  **  Not  known  "  on  the  outside,  his  oonseienct 
was  somewhat  quieted.    He  took  heart. 

"  Yes,"  as  the  Professor  said,  he  might  **  win  back  h:: 
losses." 

Meanwhile  he  would  work,  and  gam  knowledge  k: 
Its  own  sake ;  he  had  progressed  so  fiu*  as  that,  fie 
was  deep  in  the  study  of  the  lives  of  many  of  tin 
poor  students  of  Germany.  And  though  by  no  means 
enamoured  of  poverty,  nay,  feeling  daily  that  m<mej  is, 
of  all  talents,  one  of  the  most  useful,  if  well  empkyel 
yet  there  was  a  something  to  win  that  was  hi^^iar  ani 
better—God's  blessing  on  honest  endeavour. 


ClIAPTEB    XXXIX. 

THX  PICTUBB. 

•♦  Oh,  yes;  these  llp«  are  very  fair, 
Half  lifted  to  the  aky, 
As  if  they  breathed  an  aogel's  prayer, 
*  Mixed  with  a  mortal*!  sigh.** 

W.  liACXwoaxs  Pbasb. 

Trees  were  a  few  pictures  in  Professor  GtieaSaxk^i 
library— too  few,  if  he  could  have  afforded  more  of  such 
exoellenoe.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  Norman,  -ttioo^n 
he  gazed  in  admiration  on  a  winter  and  a  summer  soEoe 
that  had  a  rambling  old  foreign  house  for  its  b«^- 
ground,  and  skaters  in  grotesque  oostumes  for  a  fore- 
ground on  the  one  oanvas,  and  soft  sunshino  osi  vine- 
dad  slopes  by  a  river-side  for  the  other^  yet  his  a»> 
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tention  dwelt  most  on  a  work  of  art  far  less  meriting 
praise— a  mere  erayon  drawing,  delicately  executed, 
of  the  head  of  a  young  girl  scarcely  emerged  from 
childhood.  Norman  had  gazed  at  it  with  the  in- 
terest with  which  we  look  at  something  that  appeals 
to  and  yet  baffles  memory.  Surely  he  had  seen  that 
face — so  childlike  in  its  open-eyed  innooence--flo  touched 
with  a  tender,  pleading  graoe,  as  if  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  sorrow— so  fawn-like  in  the  graceful  curve 
of  the  neck  and  the  wind-blown  tresses  of  the  shining, 
half-uncurled,  Cekir  hair.  He  soon  was  enabled  to  assign 
both  name  and  place  to  portrait.  It  was  Ella;,  Br.  Qries- 
bach*8  daughter,  who,  with  a  radiance  on  her  mobile  face 
that  no  artist  could  give,  had  come  running  into  her 
Tathor's  consulting-room  that  memorable  morning,  when 
he,  now  known  at  Woodford  as  Norman  Driftwood,  had 
been  caught,  stray  wiif  as  he  was,  by  an  eddy  in  the 
tide  of  life,  and  borne  safely  into  harbour  for  a  time. 

It  was  curious  how,  from  looking  at  the  picture,  he 
took  to  recalling  and  contrasting  his  own  mental  vision 
of  the  face ;  and  how,  too,  there  vibrated  through  the 
magic  cells  of  memory  the  fresh,  sweet  tones  of  the  young 
expressive  voice— voices,  reader,  have  expression,  in  far 
more  ways  than  one.  Norman  thought  he  should  know 
that  voice  again,  more  quickly,  even,  than  the  face  and 
form  that  it  belonged  to. 

So  it  must  be  owned  that  there  mingled  with  his 
studies,  and  intruded  on  his  reading,  often,  perhaps,  uu- 
oonseiously,  a  companion :  a  young  girVs  blue  eyes  looked 
up  from  the  silent  page,  and  laughed  sometimes;  or 
when  some  charming  verse  of  poetry  was  before  him, 
he  heard  it,  dream-like,  echoing  through  him  in  the 
melody  of  a  girlish  voice. 

Poor,  visionary  lad !  he  was  too  much  alone.  One 
day,  not  very  long  after  his  visit  to  the  grave  of  his  old 
home,  he  vras  seated  in  his  room,  poring  over  a  German 
grammar,  in  which  he  never  heard  the  echoes  of  that 
sweet  voice,  only  the  gutterals  of  the  Professor,  or  Pritz, 
when  he  was  struck  altogether  by  a  mightier  shook  than 
any  galvanic  battery  ever  gave  him— a  laugh— a  dear, 
ringing,  musical,  girlish  laugh.  His  heart  stood  still  a 
moment,  then  he  was  instantaneously  wrapped,  as  in  a 
sheet  of  flame.  He  knew  the  laugh— he  was  sure  he  did. 
It  could  only  belong  to  the  voice  that  yet  lingered  in  his 
ear,  never  to  depart  thence. 

Without  thmking  what  he  was  doing,  he  started  up, 
threw  away  biz  book,  and  rushed  down-stairs  and  out 
into  the  yard,  coming  bounce  against  the  broad  back  of 
old  Martha,  which,  like  an  ample  shield,  concealed  at 
the  moment  firom  view  a  something  that  was  folded 
close  in  her  withered  arms.  She  turned  about  angrily ; 
and  it  was  Norman's  turn  to  look  foolish  when  he  saw  a 
lithe,  graceful  girl  step  back  from  the  old  servant's  em- 
brace, draw  herself  up  a  moment  with  a  heightened 
colour  on  her  eheek,  and  then,  courteously  bowing  to 
him  with  a  half-amused  look  at  his  embarrassment,  say — 

"  Go  in,  Martha,  Til  follow  you.  I  knew  I  should 
surpiiMi  yoo." 

All  th«  Cvf  o  retreated  within  the  house,  Norman  could 
not  help  neoring  the  ^ded  words,  *'  Papa  said  we  would 
have  a  ramble  in  the  fore$:t,  and  come  and  see  you,  dear 


nursy,  before  we  went  back  to  town.    Where  is  xiie 
Professor?*' 

"In  the  library,  my  sweet  missy,  bless  you!"  ssud 
Martha,  in  the  language  of  a  fond,  familiar  old  servant 
to  her  sometime  nursling. 

Before  Norman  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
inquire, "  What  is  it  to  me,  her  coming  here  ?  Why  did 
I  make  such  a  simpleton  of  myself,  rushing  down  in  that 
way  ?"  Prita  was  conducting  Dr.  Griesbach  across  the 
yard.    Norman  was  able  to  face  round  and  bow. 

'*  What !  Don  Umbra,  I  declare,  shot  up  into  a  lofty 
mystery!  I  need  not  ask  how  pease-meal  and  ban- 
nocks have  agreed  with  you.    Pm  glad  to  see  you." 

The  last  words  were  so  cordially  uttered,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  open  hand  in  which  our  startled  Norman 
laid  his  own,  that  the  banter  of  the  first  exclamation 
was  quite  atoned  for. 

What  an  altered  house  the  sombre  abode  was  for  the 
next  two  hours !  Something  of  Ella's  cheerfulness 
flushed  through  the  old  pUoe.  Talk  of  marvels  of 
chemistry,  what  is  so  great  a  marvel  as  the  transform- 
ing power  of  beaming  looks  and  kind  words  sweetly 
uttered? 

Martha  came  out  of  her  cell,  and  sunned  herself  in  the 
light  of  the  smiles  she  had  seen  before  the  shadow  of 
her  mother's  grave  had  fallen  on  Ella.  Pritz  changed 
his  old  jacket^  and  donned  a  fine  laced  coat  in  honour 
of  the  "  Fraulien  ElUchin."  The  Professor  patted  his 
young  relative's  cheek  paternally,  and  let  his  active  old 
hand  rest  lovingly  on  her  soft  curls. 

Norman  was  called  to  join  the  party  as  they  sat  down 
to  a  repast  of  fruit,  and  cream,  and  brown  bread.  And 
miserably  abashed  the  youth  was,  with  some  secret 
consciousness  that  kept  him  unable  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  £lla»  and  yet  treasuring  every  word  she  spoke,  he 
was  most  thankful  for  a  word  of  commendation  from 
Dr.  Griesbach  before  he  and  his  daughter  departed. 

"  Pm  pleased,  almost  more  than  pleased,  gratified  by 
what  I  hear  of  you,"  said  the  kindly  physician,  in  a 
whisper,  at  the  gate.  "Work,  learn.  PU  advise  my 
kinsman  here  about  further  studies,  if  you  progress  ab 
you  have  done  hitherto." 

"  Shall  I  take  a  message  to  Bupert  ?"  said  Ella,  as  she 
kissed  the  Professor's  cheek  in  filial  style. 

" No ;  Pm  angry  with  him.  Why  is  he  not  here  in 
my  laboratory  ?  " 

"  He's  not  well.  And  he  prefers  languages  to  alembics 
and  retorts,"  said  the  young  girl. 

"  Your  brother  is  wilful,  then.  Chemists  and  engineers 
rule  the  world." 

"Pshaw  !  nonsense,"  said  Dr.  Griesbaoh,  impatiently : 
"wealth  rules." 

"Oh,  dear  papa !  I've  heard  you  say  truth  rules." 

They  were  gone,  and  the  night  came  down  darkly 
upon  the  house  as  Norman  went  to  bed,  reciting  to 
himself,  over  and  over  again,  what  he  had  just  heard. 
"  So  Martha  was  Ella's  nurse  before  she  came  here  as 
housekeeper.  I'll  ooax  the  old  woman  to  talk  about 
her.  And  this  Bupert  is  her  brother."  What  oould  it 
matter  to  Norman  ? 

{To  he  continued,) 
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BUNHILL    FIELDS. 

THE  BURIAL  PLACE  OF  BUNYAN,  DEFOE,   AND  DR.   WATTS. 


HOW  many  of  our  readers  haye  paused  in  front 
of    Bunhill    Fields?    what    memories   then 
crowded  upon  them  ?  what  old  chapters  of  history 
were  recollected  with  new  emotions?  what  con- 
tiasts  most  touched  the  heart  ? 
^'OL*  I. 


What  is  there  to  see  in  such  a  place  P  some  may 
ask.  That  depends,  friend,  on  your  powers  of 
seeing.  We  know  men  who  can  read  a  history  in 
a  fragment  of  old  stone ;  but  we  have  also  met 
persons  in  whose  eyes  the  very  Pyramids  would  re- 
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present  siixiply  so  many  cubic  feet  of  building 
matexialB.  We  will,  however,  take  for  granted  that 
our  readers  have  good  eyes,  feeling  hearts,  and 
dear  heads.  Such  we  ther^ore  invite  to  aooozn- 
pany  us  to  Bunhill  Fields. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  is  exceedingly  diverse  in 
different  seasons.  Look  upon  these  four  acres  of 
Death^s  land  when  the  morning  sun  lights  up  the 
long  ranks  of  tomb-stones  with  a  hopeful  expres- 
sion, and  the  soft  music  of  the  Sunday  chimes  sends 
a  whisper  of  heaven  over  every  grave.  Then  the 
suzTounding  homes  of  the  living  seem  to  look  with 
a  quiet  reverence  upon  this  resting-place  of  a  vast 
and  sUent  multitude.  But  come  not  hither  when 
the  day  is  wintry,  murky,  and  dark,  when  fog 
and  smoke  form  the  gloomiest  of  palls,  and  the  tide 
of  the  great  world's  life  dashes  past  with  hoarse, 
unlovable  sounds.  No  marvel  if  certain  melan- 
choly persons  wish,  at  such  times,  that  Bunhill 
Fields  had  been  on  the  top  of  the  Ifendips,  in- 
stead of  depressing  the  hearts  of  timid  London 
folks  with  its  long  array  of  sepulchres.  We 
admit  that  this  huge  cemetery  should  be  seen  on 
a  bright  day;  though,  probably,  there  are  a 
few  stricken  spirits  who  dislike  to  see  the  sunshine 
on  its  graves. 

The  citizen  of  olden  times  must  have  taken  a 
walk  into  the  country  to  see  Bunhill  Fields.  Here 
the  London  archers  used  to  exercise,  and  some  of 
the  Oressy  bowmen  may  have  been  trained  on  this 
once  open  moorland.  The  Artillery  Company's 
barracks,  still  connect  the  place  with  warlike  as- 
sociations. What  turned  these  ''fields"  into  a 
burial  ground  P  A  small  cemetery  may  have  been 
formed  here  in  ancient  times,  but  in  the  year  of 
the  memorable  plague,  1665,  affirighted  London 
brought  out  the  multitudes  of  her  dead  to  this  part 
of  the  Finsbury  moor.  The  ground  was,  perhapi^ 
consecrated,  and  a  wall  built  by  the  corporation, 
who  held  the  land  under  leases  horn.  "  the  pre- 
bends pf  Finsbury."  After  this  burials  became 
frequent;  the  Dissenters  especially  selected  the 
place  for  interments,  they  being  allowed  to  use 
their  own  funeral  services.  Members  of  the  Church 
of  England  also  often  chose  Bunhill  Fields  as  a 
place  of  burial,  and  for  their  accommodation  the 
corporation  appointed  a  chaplain  at  a  salary  of  £60 
a  year.  But  the  great  majority  of  those  buried 
here  were  Nonconformists,  and  the  place  has  been 
called  "The  Oampo  Santo*  or  Holy  Ground  of 
Dissenters."  More  than  120,000  lie  buried  here, 
and  the  registry  pf  their  names,  from  the  year 
1713  only,  fills  twenty-seven  volumes.  These  brief 
biographies  lie  silent  and  dusty  in  Somerset  House. 
At  times  an  antiquary  or  a  herald  may  consult  the 
pages ;  the  world  caring  little  for  that  long  array 
of  names.    But  it  is  not  so  with  all.  Every  church 

*  Tho  Campo  Santo  is  the  n&me  of  the  f  amooB  cloistered 
Mioetery  of  Piaa,  fonned  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


has  her  list  of  standard-bearers ;  her  heroes,  con- 
fessors, and  martyrs ;  and  the  churches  of  the  Non- 
conformists can  show  a  golden  roll  of  their  illus- 
trious dead.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  collect  into  one  work  all  the  more  remarkable 
names.  Some  were  pubHshed,  others  xemain  in 
MSS.,  and  one  voluminous  mass  of  biographical 
notices,  formed  by  Dr.  Bippon,  may  be  found 
quietiy  resting  in  the  Heralds'  College.  Perhaps 
this  is  no  matter  for  regret :  the  multitude  of  the 
rank  and  file,  who  have  long  ago  hung  up  their 
swords,  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  They 
have  bidden  farewell  to  earth,  why  should  earth 
recall  themP  The  great  names,  how&ver^  are 
safe  firom  obHvion;  Bu^iyan,  Defoe,  and  Watts 
cannot  be  forgotten,  while  the  English  langoage 
lives. 

Qreat  alarms  have  been  lately  expressed  lest  thii 
crowded  home  of  the  dead  should  be  desecamted, 
and  perhaps  covered  by  huge  factories.      The  leass 
tmder  which  the  corporation  holds,  expires  in  1867, 
and  the  ground  will  revert  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.    The  place  having  been  (dosed,  ss 
a  burial  ground,  in  18^2,  by  an  Order  in  Conncil,  co 
revenue  can  for  the  future  be  derived  firoxn  inter- 
ments, and  the  commissioners  may  resolve  to  sell 
the  land.    £8,000  will,  probably,  porchase   the 
burial   ground,  and   thus   preserve  thia    fkmoos 
cemetery  from  a  shameful  desecration.     Of  course 
the  public  will  subscribe  the  money  ;  but  on  what 
grounds?    Not  because  a  multitude  of  the  un- 
known and  humble  ones  of  past  times  are  resting 
there.    To  an  educated  and  thoughtfal  man  th&r 
might,  indeed,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  warning 
off  the  rude  foot  of  commercial  speculation  from 
the  homes  of  the  dead.    But  the  prevading  argu- 
ment wiU  be,  that  in  Bunhill  Fields  tiie  -vrorthks 
— not  of  sects — ^but  of  England  rest.    The  English 
boy,  who  has  followed,  with  eager  wondering  id 
heart,  the  footsteps  of  Christian,  from  the  Cily  of 
Destruction  to   the  Land  of  immortal    Beauty, 
would  turn  pale  with  indignation  were  he  to  hear 
that  the  grave  of  Bunyan  had  been  ^ven  up  to 
the  spoiler.    He  may  know  but  little  of  the  Bed- 
ford Baptist,  but  the  boy  loves,  with  all  his  heart 
the  great  Dreamer  of  Bedford  GaoL     TeU  somd 
little  fellow,  who  has  read  for  the  first  time  the 
story  of  Crusoe  and  the  Man  Friday,  that  the 
bones  of  the  writer  of  that  book  have  been  torn 
from  the  grave,  to  make  room  for  the  foundations, 
it  may  be,  of  a  pubhc-house — what,  then,  will  he 
think  of  his  father's  heart,  or  of  the  whole  race  of 
English  fathers  for  tolerating  such  a  deed  P    Thou- 
sands of  English  children  have  had  their  hearts 
trained  in  the  lessons  of  a  higher  life  by  the  songs 
and  hymns  of  Watts ;  can  their  mothers  teU  them 
that  tiie  tomb  of  .their  poet  has  been  levelled,  to 
make  way  for  a  shop  or  a  warehouse  P    No;  BanhiH 
Fields  will  be  preserved  for  the  mt^e  of  herfaxaon^ 
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dead*  Men  will  not  ask  whether  they  were 
Churchmen  or  Dissenters;  they  know  them  only 
as  household  names  in  English  homes.  The 
popular  instinct  would  as  soon  think  of  selling 
Westminster  Abbey  as  of  building  over  Bunhill 
Fields.  Pitt  and  Fox  may  be  greater  names  than 
those  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe ;  but  the  '*  Pilgrim's 
Progress'*  and  "Eobinson  Crusoe"  are  read  by 
thousands^  in  whose  eyes  the  statesman  and  the 
debater  are  but  shadowy  forms.  We  may  account 
for  this  with  a  sneer  or  with  a  smile,  as  suits 
our  taste;  but  the  millions  will  stand  by  their 
favourites  to  the  end. 

The  great  names  of  Bunhill  Fields  are  Bunyan, 
Defoe,  and  Watts ;  but  before  we  visit  their  graves, 
let  us  listen  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  voices  of  others, 
who  were  in  their  own  days  men  of  renown. 
Fleetwood,  the  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  was  borne 
hither,  unattended  by  military  or  civil  pomp,  though 
he  had  broken  the  BoyaJist  array  at  Worcester, 
and  aided  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  funeral  of  John  Fairclough,  who 
gave  up  his  rectory  and  an  income  of  £1,000  a 
year,  because  he  could  not  conform  to  the  Church 
of  Ikigland.  No  one  doubts  the  honesty  of  a  man 
who  gives  up  £1,000  a  year  for  conscience'  sake; 
and  when  Fairdough  was  buried,  on  the  12th 
July,  1682,  the  body  was  followed  by  above 
dOO  mourners.  Amongst  them  stood  Tillotson, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Still- 
ingfleet,  whose  learned  combativeness  was  for 
one  day  hushed  by  the  side  of  an  honest  man^s 
grave. 

The  funeral  of  William  Jenkyn,  in  1685,  recalls 
the  memory  of  mournful  times,  when  a  gaol  was 
thought  to  be  the  proper  school  for  instructing  an 
opponent  in  theology.  Jenkyn  died  in  Newgate, 
and  vast  multitudes  formed  the  funeral  procession 
to  Bunhill  Fields. 

Dr.  John  Owen,  called  '*  the  learned,"  author  of 
the  "Exposition  of  the  Hebrews,"  and  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Cromwell,  was  buried  here  in  1683. 
The  family  arms  on  the  tomb  ire  almost  obliterated, 
but  the  monument  is  well  preserved.  William 
Biffin,  the  Baptist  preacher  and  city  merchant,  who 
withstood  the  blandishments  of  James  II.,  and 
whose  two  grandsons  were  executed  for  supporting 
Monmouth,  would  have  a  noble  tomb,  if  monu- 
ments were  in  proportion  to  nobility  of  heart.  Neal, 
author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Puritans,"  was 
buried  here  in  1743. 

The  thousands  who  have  been  examined  in 
Paley's  *^  Evidences  of  Christianity"  will  pass  with 
thoughtful  reverence  the  burisd  place  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  from  whose  great  works  in  defence  of  the 
Gospel  history,  Paley  extracted  the  essence  of  his 
own  book.  Joseph  Hughes,  the  Baptist,  and  one 
of  the  most  energetic  founders  of  the  Bible  Society; 
the   hard-working    Oriental    scholar.    Dr.    Gill; 


Joseph  IvixAey,  the  historian  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists ;  and  Dr.  Bippon,  author  of  the  well-known 
hynms,  well  represent,  with  Biflin  and  Bunyan, 
their  denomination.  Dr.  Abraham  Bees,  editor  of 
the  **  Cydopssdia,"  and  Dr.  Ejppis,  editor  of  the 
first  part  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  connect 
Bunhill  Fields  with  the  history  of  literature.  Few 
would  expect  to  find  the  graves  of  many  artists  in 
this  cemetery  of  the  Puritans.  Two  earaest-heaxted 
students  of  art  are,  however,  sleeping  here— Thomas 
Stothard,  whose  graceful  vigour  was  shown  in 
5,000  distinct  designs,  and  the  mystical  painter, 
William  Blake.  Such  are  some  of  the  names  which 
give  to  this  burial  ground  so  deep  an  interest.  It 
may  well  be  called,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  catholic  cemetery,  for  here  the  dead  of  all  deno- 
minations rest.  The  Baptist,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Independent,  and  the  Churchman,  rest  all  together 
in  this  quiet  haven. 

But  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  three  famous 
men  ?  There,  on  the  right  hand  as  we  go  up  the 
paved  path,  stands  the  plain  monument  of  Dr«  Watts. 
The  keeper  of  the  ground,  no  bad  specimen  of  Old 
Mortality,  will  readily  show  the  place  where  this 
*'  classic  of  the  people"  sleeps.  Not  far  off  is  the 
grave  of  him  who  wrote  the  *'  Adventures  of  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe."  Strange  that  sudh  a  man  should  be 
without  a  tomb.  A  plain  head-stone  ^sontains  the 
words  ''  Daniel  Defoe,"  and  the  simplest  possible 
foot-stone  gives  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  A 
few  years  ago  even  the  plain  stone  was  suffered  to 
lie  neglected  amongst  the  grass,  until  a  gentleman 
indignantly  gave  two  guineas  for  its  restoration. 
How  strange  was  the  life  of  Defoe ! — a  wool-dealer, 
abrickmaker,  a  revenue  accountant,  and  an  ironical 
pamphleteer.  At  one  time  in  Newgate  for  his  bitter 
satire,  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters;" 
writing  his  mocking  *'  Hymn  to  the  Pillory  "  even 
when  in  prison ;  then  sent  by  the  Government 
as  a  political  agent  to  Scotiand.  In  prison  again 
for  his  pamphlet,  "What  if  the  Queen  should 
Die?"  Next,  turning  to  fiction,  he  wrote  novels 
now  forgotten,  and  at  last  produced  the  work  which 
boys,  at  least,  are  not  likely  to  let  die.  Would  the 
reader  like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  Defoe  was  ? 
Take  the  following  description  from  a  proclama- 
tion, offering  £60  for  his  apprehension : — '*  He  is 
a  middle-sized,  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old, 
of  a  broum  complexion,  and  dark  brown-coloured 
hair,  but  wears  a  wig.  A  hooked  nose,  a  sharp 
chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his 
mouth.''  Does  the  reader  see  Defoe  standing 
before  him  ? 

As  each  Christian  denomination  receives  its  por- 
tion of  heavenly  grace,  so  each  has  been  a  sharer 
in  the  allotments  of  learning  and  genius.  K  the 
Independents  glory  in  Milton,  the  Baptists  may 
exult  in  Bunyan.  Let  us  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
by  the  tomb  of  that  great-hearted  man,  to  whom  a 
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persecutixig  age  decreed  eleven  years  of  prison,  and 
wlio  gaye  to  his  country,  and  througli  her  to  the 
world,  a  hright  and  imperishahle  work.  There 
stands  his  tomb  (a  yiew  of  which  is  given  in  our 
engraving  on  page  305) ;  a  recumbent  effigy  of  the 
bold  preacher  rests  on  the  top;  a  Bible,  carried 
under  his  left  arm  and  closely  pressed  to  his  side, 
intimates,  as  plainly  as  stone  can  tell,  what  is  the 
true  touchstone  of  all  human  creeds.  On  one  side  of 
the  tomb  is  the  figure  of  Christian,  with  his  heavy 
burden,  hastening  from  the  City  of  Destruction; 
on  the  opposite,  he  kneels  before  the  cross,  delivered 
from  the  load  of  sin  and  guilt.  On  the  front  of  the 
monument  we  read  the  following  brief  biography : — 

JOHN    BUNYAN, 

AUTHOR  OP  THB 

PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS, 
OBT.   3XST  AUG..  x683. 

JET,   60. 

The  reader  will  mark  the  above  date ;  it  was  the 
year  of  the  great  English  Bevolution.  While 
Bunyan  was  dying,  the  Courts  of  St.  Jameses,  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  Hague  were  agitated  by  the  sounds 
of  the  coming  tempest  The  old  times  were  pass- 
ing, the  new  were  coming  on,  and  just  before  the 
storm  burst  the  saint  of  Bedford  entered  into  rest. 

The  visitor  will  see  that  the  tomb  is  comparatively 
new.  The  inscription  on  the  fourth  side  thus 
speaks :  '*  Restored  by  public  subscription,  under 
the  presidency  of*  the  Bight  Honourable  tiie  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  May,  1862.*'    Caonot  public  sub- 


scription also  preserve  this  burial  place  from 
spoliation  ? 

We  surely  need  not  remind  any  reader  of  the 
main  facta  in  Bunyan's  life  of  8u£foring  and  work. 
All  have,  doubtless,  some  knowledge  of  the  old 
timber-fronted  cottage  at  Elstow,  near  Bedfoii 
where  he  was  bom ;  of  the  village  green,  where 
the  wild  boy  would  play  at  "cat"  on  Sundays;  of 
the  ancient  church,  where  his  spirit,  when  touched 
by  a  Divine  power,  poured  forth  its  pra^-ers  of 
Agony,  and  where  he  married  his  young,  religious 
wife.  His  fervent  preachings  on  village  greens  and 
in  hamlet  lanes;  his  arrest  for  these  preachings, 
and  the  eleven  years  in  Bedford  Gaol,  where  the 
brave  man  earned  the  food  of  his  wife  and  children 
by  lace-tagging,  while  his  little  blind  daughter  sat 
at  his  knee,  need  no  description.  His  release  fron 
prison,  the  incessant  labours  as  a  preacher  and  a* 
the  writer  of  about  sixty  works,  and  the  death. 
in  the  house  of  his  fiiend  Strudwick,  on  Snow  Hill, 
are  facts  well  known  to  most  Englidimen. 

Over  such  men,  whatever  be  their  denominatioiial 
creeds,  the  world  at  large,  the  Church  on  ear'Ji 
and  the  Church  in  heaven,  will  gladly  pro- 
nounce the  benediction,  **Well  done,  good  sd, 
fiuthful"  one. 

Bunyan,  Watts,  and  a  multitude  of  like-minded 
worthies,  will  long  secure  for  their  burial  places 
the  respect  of  all  true-hearted  and  generous  men. 
They  are  grand  **  in  memoriam  *'  monuments  ci 
the  past,  and  ever-speaking  counsellors  to  th^ 
present. 


"HAPPY    FOUR-SCORE." 


HE  roses  linger  on  his  cheek, 

Albeit  his  locks  are  grey ; 
His  heart  is  warm,  his  manner  meek. 

His  hope  knows  no  decay ; 
And  with  a  kindly  word  for  all 

He  jogs  upon  his  way. 


His  children's  children  round  him  throng, 

And  evermore  assail, 
And  plague  him  for  the  olden  song 

Or  oft-repeated  tale. 
They  know  the  soundings  of  his  heart, 

Aud  never  but  prevail. 

He  is  so  pure,  and,  like  themselves, 

So  full  of  honest  fun ; 
The  little  darling  madcap  elves 

Will  skelter,  press,  and  run 
To  meet  him  coming  down  the  path, 

To  be  the  foremost  one. 


His  sons  and  daughters  in  a  strife, 

A  rivalry  of  love. 
Anticipate  each  need  of  life, 

And  every  moment  prove 
Their  revVence  for  that  high  command 

Once  issued  from  above. 

The  struggles  of  his  vanished  hours 

Are  half  forgot,  I  trow ; 
For  Time  hath  twined  a  wreath  of  flowers 

While  furrowing  that  brow ; 
Which  part  conceals  destruction's  work, 

And  lends  rare  sweetness  now. 


Oh,  dear  old  grandad !  gently  press 

Upon  thy  happy  way ; 
Thy  mortal  man  must  soon  return 

Unto  its  mother  clay ; 
But  we  have  faith  thy  soul  will  rise 

To  heaven's  eWIJ^^^^^^, 
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[LL  that  is  prospsctive  and  reflectiye 
in  human  natui-e  is  summed  up  in  the 
tnfo  brief  but  pregnant  words  which 
head  this  article.  We  seldom  or  never 
think  of  the  past  except  in  some  way 
we  compare  it  with  the  present;  and  it  is  in- 
yariably  in  some  connection  with  the  present  that 
we  view  the  future.  If  in  all  our  actions  we  bore 
this  in  mind,  it  would  be  well.  "Now"  is  indeed 
the  time  for  action  in  every  department  and  con- 
dition of  life ;  but  how  would  all  our  actions  and 
words  be  influenced  and  guided,  if  the  inevitable 
'*  then  "  were  always  kept  in  view  ?  Let  us  re- 
member that  every  <'  now  "  has  its  '^then  "  alike  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future,  and  see  what  influence 
such  consideration  should  have  upon  our  conduct 
About  a  year  ago  I  was  passing,  late  one  Saturday 
evening,  along  the  road  that  stretches  out  to  Hamp- 
stead,  rising  gradually  above  the  smoke  and  noise 
of  London.  It  was  a  lovely,  dear,  bright,  frosty 
night,  and  as  I  overtook  two  yoxmg  men — evidently 
on  their  way  home  from  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment—I overheard  distinctly  their  conversation. 
They  were  young  men,  like  a  thousand  others, 
living  alone  here  in  this  great  metropoHs,  and  they 
were  comparing  notes  as  to  how  each  purposed  to 
spend  the  coming  Sunday.  The  last  remark  I 
beard  from  one  of  them  as  I  passed  on  was,  "  You 
know  I  never  go  to  church  funr.**  It  was  the  last 
word  that  gave  so  deep  a  significance  to  that  sen- 
tence. The  "  now  "  was  the  climax  of  its  sadness. 
It  implied  that  once  he  used  to  go— that  there  was 
a  time  when  churchgoing  was  his  practice,  but  that 
now  matters  were  changed.  And  yet,  probably, 
far  away  in  some  country  village  there  was  some 
loving  mother  who,  that  very  Saturday  night,  was 
thinking  of  her  loved  son  here  in  the  great  city, 
and  praying  that  his  coming  Sunday  might  be 
blessed  to  him.  No  thought  to  her  occurred  that 
it  was  not  **  now''  as  it  used  to  be  then.  But  how 
different  now  and  then.  T?ien,  the  little  boy  with 
his  simple,  trusting  prayer  every  night  by  his 
mother's  knee;  now,  fhe  theatre,  the  casino,  and 
the  prayerless,  godless,  retiring  to  sleep.  Then, 
the  Sunday  devoted  to  God's  worship ;  but  now,  "  I 
never  go  to  church."  Truly  a  great  difference 
between  now  and  then !  now  bad  enough  in  itself, 
but  tenfold  worse  when  compared  wi^  what  had 
been  the  former  then.  It  might  be  well  for  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  in  our  great  cities 
to  remember  that  every  now  has  its  tlien.  When 
some  act  is  being  performed,  or  some  line  of  con- 
duct being  adopted,  it  may  be  good  to  pause  and 
ask»  Is  it  thus  I  should  have  acted  then  P— then, 
"when  a  mother's  eye  was  watching  me? — then, 
-when  I  had  a  cHld^e  faith  in  fhe  actual  presence 


of  a  God  ? — ^then,  when  religious  impressions  were 
firesh  and  vigorous  in  mjr  heart  ?  We  are  too  apt 
to  consider  ''  now  "  as  the  only  real  representative 
of  time ;  but  intimately  as  now  is  connected  with 
the  past,  it  is  still  more  intimately  and  moment- 
ously connected  with  the  fiiture.  Men  talk,  of 
doing  a  certain  thing,  and  getting  rid  of  it— getting 
it  out  of  the  way  for  ever ;  but  this  is  not  found  to 
prove  true.  Every  action  done  now  will  turn  up 
in  its  resultp  and  influences  "  then ;"  whether  that 
then  be  shortly  or  a  long  time  hence.  There  ia  no 
escaping  this ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  severing 
this  indissoluble  connection  between  now  and  then. 
As  surely  as  now  the  seed  is  sown,  so  surely  then 
must  the  harvest  be  reaped.  And  it  is  true  all  the 
wide  world  over,  that  it  is  precisely  what  we  sow 
now  that  we  shall  reap  then. 

This  certain  and  necessary  connection  between 
the  present  and  the  future— the  &ct  of  the  future 
and  the  present— the  now  and  then — ^bein^  each 
the  complement  of  the  other,  explains  very  mucb 
that  otherwise  would  seem  almost  hopelessly 
mysterious  in  the  moral  government  of  the  woild. 
It  must  be  admitted  by  every  candid  mind  that  the 
most  critical  examinatiim  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  race,  as  regards  happiness  and  misery,, 
discovers  to  us  but  few  traces  of  that  necessary 
connection  between  virtue  and  happiness,  wicked- 
ness and  misery,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
a  world  created  and  ruled  over  by  a  moral  God. 
It  is  not  seldom  that  we  see  men  who  have  no 
thought  of  God  or  religion  getting  on  most  pros- 
perously in  this  world,  attaining  positions  of 
eminence  and  affluence,  while  others  are  restrained 
from  certain  practices,  which  elsewhere  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  solely  from  pure  religious 
motives.  Now,  it  is,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  such  a  course  of  affidrs  is  really 
superintended  and  directed  by  a  God  alike  just, 
moral,  and  loving.  But  the  real  explanation  of 
the  whole  matter  is,  that  we  are  looking  at  the^ 
present  by  itself,  as  if  in  itself  it  were  complete^ 
and  independent  of  other  time  altogether.  We 
are  pronouncing  judgment  upon  a  very  partial 
consideration  of  the  whole  afihir.  And  tiiose  who 
look  at  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  simply  as 
it  is  now,  should  remember  that  the  great  promise 
of  Christianity  and  aU  revealed  religion  is,  that  this 
multitudinous  disorg^anisation  of  things  moral  shall 
hereafter  be  properly  adjusted  and  arranged.  In 
a  word,  for  the  moral  now  incomplete  in  all  its 
parts  we  shall  have  a  moral  then^  perfect  and  irre- 
proachable. 

The  whole  long  chequered  history  of  the  Ohiistian 
Church  seems  to  be  one  grand  illustration  of  this 
principle  of  the  intimate  connection  between  now 
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and  then.  It  would  have  been  a  very  difGlciilt 
matter  to  show  to  the  earlier  Ohristians  the  real 
practical  good  which,  in  the  future,  should  follow 
from  their  fierce  and  terrible  sufferings.  It  seemed, 
no  doubt,  suipassingly  strange  to  these  Ohristians, 
that  the  God  in  whom  they  trusted  should  permit 
his  in&nt  Ohurch  to  endure  all  the  tortures  and 
punishments  which  the  ingenuity  of  Jewish  or 
Boman  persecutors  could  invent  Had  the  only 
influence  exerted  by  their  sufferings  been  the 
formation  of  heroic  and  enduring  qualities  in  the 
sufferers  themselres,  it  might  with  some  reason 
hare  be«i  thought  that  surely  there  might  have 
been  some  less  serere  means  found  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  characters,  or  else  that  a  religion 
which  professed  to  be  so  simple  and  loving,  was 
leally  severe  beyond  measure,  in  requiring  a 
developnient  of  character  which  could  only  be  ac- 
oomplidhed  by  the  infliction  and  endurance  of  most 
horrible  tortures.  But  when  we  take  a  larger  view 
of  the  whole  affeur,  and  see  the  reality  of  the 
relation  between  these  sufferings  in  earlier  times, 
and  the  stability  of  the  Church  in  later  days,  we 
find  the  reasonableness  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Ohurch  to  be  dependent  upon  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  past  and  fiiture.  Had  the  earlier 
history  of  the  followers  of  Christianity  been  other 
than  it  ^ally  has  been,  we  should  be  now  deprived 
of  that  strong  convincing  dass  of  sividence  which 
arises  from  a  consideration  of  the  purely  unselfish 
characters  of  tiie  early  Christians. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
individual  Christian  character  than  the  records  of 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  the  first  followers 
of  the  Gospel.  Their  s.ifferings,  viewed  inde- 
pendently, are  sad  and  fearful ;  viewed  in  relation 
to  their  influence  on  after-ages,  they  are  records  of 
God*s  love  for  his  people,  influences  for  good  which, 
as  long  as  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  on  earth, 
shall  nover  cease  to  be  felt. 

No  doubt  the  followers  of  Christ  now  have  deep 
and  real  cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all 
<*ood  for  the  peaceful  and  tolerant  condition  of 
society  and  Christendom  at  present,  when  compared 
with  those  earlier  times  when  men  were  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  life,  property,  and  everything  they  held 
dmr  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and   as  evidence  of 


their  own  unflinching  fiedtii.  But  in  this  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  we  shall,  upon  closer  examini- 
tion,  find  that  in  the  dealings  of  God  there  existe 
a  system  of  compensation  which  enables  men  to 
traoe  that  similarity  between  now  and  (Aen,  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  disciples  of  Christ 
—which  enables  us  to  recognise  in  the  Ruler  of 
time,  past  and  present,  the  one  unchangeable  Ood. 
If  the  early  Christians  had  the  fire  and  the  sword 
to  purify  their  &ith  and  intensify  their  love,  is 
the  different  state  of  society  now  existing  tlie 
Christian  will  find  abundance  of  trial  wherein  to 
exercise  his  Christian  virtues.  There  is  mndi 
work  to  be  done  amid  sneers  and  scorn.  As  long 
as  Christians  are  contented  merely  to  live  on  in 
unobtrusive  quietness,  satisfied  with  being  saved 
themselves,  and  doing  nothing  for  Christ^s  Idngdon. 
they  will  have  Uttle  trial  and  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition. To  "live  and  let  live"  is  a  very  gool 
catholic  doctrine ;  but  it  is  quite  another  tbing  to  be 
content  to  live  yourself  and  to  let  your  brother  die 
Unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  of  this  eortof 
religion  now.  It  may  do  us  good  to  compare  -vh' 
we  are  doing  now  for  the  cause  of  Christ's  Gospe- 
with  what  the  earlier  Christians  used  to  do  theL 
amid  trial  and  suffering.  Opposition  there  is  nor. 
as  well  as  there  was  then;  and  we  may  rest  assoied 
that  if  we  have  no  experience  of  opposition  inocr 
Christian  work  now,  it  is  simply  because  we  aw 
doing  nothing  that  the  world  cares  to  oppoee ;  ve 
are  not  working  against  the  evil  that  is  intli» 
worid,  and  therefore  we  are  not  working  f^r 
Christ. 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  now  and 

then  teach  us.    A  thoughtfol  reooUection  of  th? 

past  may,  by  its  touching  and  sanctified  memories. 

!  lead  us  to  more  consistency  and  simplicity  of  lif' 

An  earnest  impression  of  the  grave  and  avni 

'  responsibilities  of  the  future  may  stimulate  to  mor 

I  zeal  in   the  cause  of  truth ;    and  we  may  r?'' 

'  assured  that,  however  the  present  may  seem  disa;- 

pointing  or  disheartening,  the  future  contains,  h:.^ 

I  will  accordingly  bring  with  it  in  its  mysteriK? 

.  progress,  the  solution  of  every  difficulty,  and  ±r 

I  reward  for  every  performance  of  duty.    Let  ti 

work  now,  and  ours  shall  be  the  glory  then,  va?: 

I  **  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints 


A  WORD    UPON   DISSOLVING   VIEWS. 

BY  THE  KEV.  W.   M.   STATHAM. 


MONOST  the  mysteries  of  early  days 
I  remember  well  the  novel  exhibition 
of  dissolving  views,  somo  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  What  rows  of  cabs  at 
Christmas- time  waited  about  in  the 
vicinage  of  the  Lowther  Arcade,  until  the  crowd 


began  to  emerge  from  the  well-pack t  J  rooms  attt^ 
end,  where  farmhouses  had  been  merging  i^'^ 
waterlilies,  red  church  steeples  into  steamboutN 
What  peals  of  laughter  and  exclamations  of  surpn^ 
had  escaped  from  the  juvenile  mass  of  huniam'r 
emerging  from  the  exhibition^  and  the  attzactii^i 
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is  as  great,  even  now.  The  writer  remembers  well 
being  one  of  the  young  insignifioants  of  that  day, 
hnnied  after  all  was  oyer  into  a  yexitable  hackney- 
coach,  with  one  dilapidated  old  coachman  and  two 
wheeay  old  horses — ^antil  home  was  reached,  and  the 
dissolving  yiews  of  the  exhibition  gaye  plaoe  to  the 
more  wonderful  dissolving  yiews  of  the  land  of 
dreams. 

Since  then  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  these 
are  not  the  only  dissolving  yiews,  and  that  in  human 
life  there  are  many  matters  which  under  the  same 
title  fire  worthy  of  a  little  careful  consideration. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  dumgee  seldom  come 
noisily  or  suddenly,  but  like  the  melting  of  dawn 
into  day,  or  chilcUiood's  lisping  speech  into  man* 
hood's  voice.  This  is  true  of  evil  and  of  good. 
You  remember  the  trim  home,  the  tidy  wife,  the 
attentive  husband,  the  clear  ring  there  was  in  her 
laugh,  the  broad  smile  there  was  on  his  face.  Self- 
indulgence  and  sloth  take  some  little  time  to  alter 
all  that;  but  they  do  alter  it.  Late  rising,  lazy 
idling,  gossiping,  and  too  often,  on  the  husband's 
part,  tavern  visiting,  change  the  whole  face  of 
affairs;  the  furniture  gets  rickety,  the  blinds  dirty, 
the  garden  weedy,  the  floors  grubby,  and  the 
inmates  dull  and  moody.  With  difficulty  you  recall 
the  old  aspects  of  the  place.  You  say,  *'  Can  this  be 
No.  2  P— impossible  I"  With  the  utmost  difficulty  you 
can  recall  the  old  beauties  of  the  scene.  It  has 
been  slowly,  steadily  changing:  neyer,  perhaps,  was 
there  one  perceptible  alteration;  but,  like  a  dis- 
solving view,  one  scene  has  melted  into  another  of 
a  different  and  opposite  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  like  to  see  the  transmutation  of  the  log-hut 
into  the  palace,  of  the  ragged-school  boy  into  the 
respectable  gentleman.  I  know  nothing  more 
refreshing  than  to  receive  a  salutation  in  the  street, 
and  to  stop,  half-puzzled,  to  scan  the  fsu»,  the 
clothes,  the  wearer,  and  then,  with  a  burst  of 
astonishment,  to  say,  ''What,  Bobert!  is  it  you?" 
and  to  find  that  the  little  fellow,  once  out  at  knees, 
elbows,  and  pockets— so  dirty,  that,  to  use  the 
remark  of  a  popular  writer,  "  his  mother  had  to 
wash  him  when  he  got  home,  to  see  if  it  was  the 
right  boy;"  is  now  a  trim,  tidy,  clean,  honest, 
successful  man,  respected  and  happy.  Beautiful 
transformation  that!  Yet  not  by  a  sudden  shifting 
of  the  scene.  Steadily  melts  the  one  into  the  other. 
Not  a  moment  but  tiie  change  from  bad  to  better 
has  been  going  on. 

Society  is  a  kind  of  dissolving  view.  John 
Foster  remarks  that  the  constant  removal  and 
renewal  of  human  beings  is  continually  going  on, 
so  that,  though  all  men  die,  man,  in  one  vast 
assemblage,  is  always  here.  It  is  not  as  though 
some  sudden  and  marked  hiatus  occurred  in  a 
commonwealth  or  a  city;  one  generation  melts  into 
another  before  we  are  aware.  How  very  forcibly 
does  the  gradual  change  of  society,  not  alone  by 


death,  but  by  process  of  time,  press  itself  upon  one's 
notice.  When  a  friend  comes  to  see  us  who  has 
been  for  a  long  time  absent,  we  are  so  changed  to 
him;  whereas  our  own  fSamily,  who  have  eaten 
bread,  vralked  and  talked  with  us  though  the  inter- 
vening years,  have  scarcely  marked  a  difference. 
It  has  been  well  said.  How  strange  we  should  look 
if  we  widd  tee  owndve$  c^ier  an  ah$ence.  It  startles 
UB  very  much  when  our  little  six-year-old  taps  us, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  says, 
'*  Papa,  you  are  getting  bald."  I  remember  once 
riding  with  a  gentleman,  who,  in  driving  to  meet 
me  at  the  station,  had  passed  a  wagoner's  cart  in  a 
narrow  lane.  The  man,  respectfully  enough,  but 
startlingly  enough,  had  said,  '*  Now,  9ld  gentleman, 
get  out  of  the  way."  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  been  called  *'  old  gentleman,"  and  he  could  not 
forget  it.  He  told  me  of  it  almost  ihi^  first  thing  he 
said:  it  was  a  revelation  of  a  state  which  hfA  been 
yery  gradually  coming,  and  had  come  at  last. 

It  is  interesting  enough  to  see  how  hvnan 
nature  meets  the  change,  and  prudently  as  possible. 
What  a  little  piece  of  lace  the  lady  will  put  on  her 
head  before  she  takes  to  caps;  what  little  spy- 
glasses gentlemen  will  use  before  they  take  to 
spectacles.  All  these  are  changes  vrhich  .mufC  oome, 
and  with  which  our  will  has  little  indeed  to  do. 
But  some  dissolving  views  are  brought  about 
either  by  our  own  or  other  people's  sios.  When  we 
read  in  the  papers  of  the  reckless  extravagance, 
rioting,  or  crime  of  some  son,  we  at  once  go  in 
thought  to  lus  fSather's  house;  we  see  how  all  axe 
involved,  how  the  bills  are  up  for  a  sale  of  furniture, 
and  the  old  man's  heart  turning  grey  as  his  hair; 
how  all  the  features  of  that  home  are.changiag. 
It  will  not  by  its  pleasant  aspect  say  to-morrow,  as 
it  has  so  long  done,  *'Walk  in,  friend,  here's  a 
cheerful  fire  and  a  glad  welcome  for  you;"  but  the 
cold,  black  glass  will  have  white  bills  stuck  in  it 
''To  Let" 

The  young  should  ever  remember  in  trade, 
commerce,  or  professional  life,  that  as  water  runs 
through  sieves,  so  business  runs  away  through  little 
negligences  and  evil  habits.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
see  the  bright  beginning,  the  civility,  the  energy,  the 
enterprise;  and  then  how  sad  to  see  the  painter  at 
work  blotting  out  the  name  above  the  establish- 
ment, preparatory  to  putting  up  another.  He  has 
fallen  into  a  habit  called  among  the  young  men 
of  London  ''stepping  round  the  street,"  which  in 
the  language  of  another  class  is  called  "  lifting  the 
elbow,"  and  in  the  unvarnished  language  of  truth, 
drinking  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  result  is  as 
you  see,  the  piano  and  cradle  are  passing  out  of  the 
front  door  into  the  broker's  cart,  and  the  letters  of 
one  name  are  giving  place,  as  in  a  dissolving  view, 
to  those  of  another. 

In  the  providence  of  Qod  you  have  often  noticed 

that  there  are   many  quiet   changps^  ia,  hunum 
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position  and  prospects,  which  axe  exceedingly  beau- 
tiM.  Heayiness  has  endured  for  the  nigh^t,  and 
joy  comes  in  the  morning;  the  dreaded  messenger 
has  turned  into  an  angel  in  disguise;  the  very 
sorrow  has  been  transmuted  into  joy.  Poor  old 
Jacob,  when  he  said,  "  All  these  things  are  against 
me,"  little  thought  they  were  all  fw  him;  but 
when  the  time  of  famine  came,  and  he  had  safety 
and  provision  in  Egypt,  a  son  ruler  in  the  land, 
and  his  fiEimily  surrounding  him  in  pleasure  and  in 
plenty,  the  view  slowly  changed,  and  instead  of 
seeing  the  arm  of  judgment,  he  saw  the  hand  of 
mercy.  So  is  it  with  many  human  histories.  As 
they  watch  the  clouds,  some  rainbow  of  hope  bends 
oyer  them,  and  the  sun  of  gladness  rises  upon  the 
desolate  scene. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  cynical  moralists  to  take  up 
one  side  of  this  subject,  and  neglect  the  other.  To 
the  young  they  say,  *'  All  this  future  you  paint  in 
such  bright  colours  will  never  come;  your  happiest 
time  is  now.  You  will  find  the  reality  very  dif- 
ferent from  your  glad  surmises."  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  that.  The  manhood  and  womanhood  of  multi- 
tudes is  often  much  happier  than  their  childhood; 
perhaps  they  have  had  non-resident  parents — that 
is,  party-goers,  not  much  at  home;  or  perhaps  they 
have  had  rap-knuckle  schoolmasters,  or  slap-back 
nurses,  who  have  contrived  to  make  life,  on  the 
whole,  tolerably  miserable  and  uncomfortable;  and 
after  all,  these  children,  having  become  earnest, 
consistent,  and,  above  all,  Christian  men  and  women, 
have  found  the  melting  of  childhood  into  man- 
hood or  womanhood  bring  fax  more  of  peace  and 
pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pitiful  to  see 
early  days  of  joy  and  prosperity  changed  for 
penury  and  difficulty.  Some  such  scenes  there 
are  which  must  touch  the  coldest  heart.  The  com- 
fortable brougham  changed  for  the  workhouse 
barrow;  the  luxuries  of  home  changed  for  the 
bread  of  dependence.  Ofben,  indeed,  a  dissolving 
view  of  home  is  witnessed  after  the  death  of  the 
fieitheri  sometimes  because  he  has  not  insured  his 


life.  Who  that  sees  a  family  growing  up,  and  is  able 
by  any  effort  whatever  to  accomplish  that)  dare 
neglect  it  for  an  hourf  Not  you,  reader,  I  hope 
— not  you. 

Suffer  me  to  suggest  that,  at  last,  there  will  ba 
the  dissolving  view  of  death.  Who  amongst  us 
but  must  have  been  strangely  influenced  by  wonder 
in  watching  the  d3ring  ?  <  *  What  is  now  bursting  on 
their  vision?"  has  been  our  thought.  What  mys- 
terious revelations  to  the  spirit-eye  ore  comxog  to 
that  spirit,  if  they  have  not  already  come?  One 
moment  for  the  Christian,  whether  husband,  wife, 
child,  pastor,  friend,  there  is  the  grasp  of  friendaiiip, 
the  prayer  of  fSedth,  the  word  of  comfcnrt,  Uio  tear 
of  parting;  the  next — ^the  songs  of  angels,  the 
words  of  the  elders,  the  welcome  of  JestLs^  the 
vision  of  heaven. 

The  other  dissolving  view  we  dare  not  paint. 
Each  must  endeavour  to  sketch  that  from  a  dose 
perusal  of  the  inspired  Word  of  Qod. 

I  need  scarcely  suggest  for  the  cure  of  envy,  that 
the  blessedness  we  so  often  oovet  connected  witii  the 
rich  and  great,  would  soon  melt  into  misery  by  a 
close  watching  of  the  picture.  When,  fbr  instance, 
the  son  of  Louis  XYT.  was  a  beautifiil  ohild  of 
four  years  old,  some  one  explaining  a  &ble  to  him, 
ended  by  remarking  of  the  animal  in  question, 
though  it  had  had  great  troubles,  it  beoame  at  last 
as  "happy  as  a  queen;"  the  young  Dai^hzn 
replied,  *'Ah!  queens  are  not  always  happy,  for 
mamma  weeps  from  morning  till  night." 

Above  aU,  let  us  remember  that  throogli  the 
Gospel  we  have  the  best  dissolving  view  in  human 
life.  A  man  becomes  changed  by  the  grace  of  God ; 
he  is  an  altered  man;  '*old  things  have  passed 
away;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.'*  An.j 
^fter  conversion,  all  is  not  done.  As  we  watch  him 
his  spiritual  features  improve;  his  likeness  to  Gh)d 
increases;  he  is  growing  in  grace  and  spiritual 
beauty;  "beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  he  is  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.** 
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FRANK  TRACY,  THE  HERO. 

TELL  you  he  won't  get  it;  such  a 
thing  was  never  heard  o£"  The 
speaker  was  one  of  a  group  of  boys 
on  their  way  home  from  the  cathedral 
school,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  a 
topic  of  very  general  interest  was  being  discussed 
by  them. 

«  But  the  head  master  said  last  time  that  juniors 
might  try  for  this  exhibition,  so  I  don't  see  why 
Tracy  shouldn't  get  it." 

"  If  U  be  a  great  shame  if  he  does.    Things  will 


have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  for  a  juaior  to  step  above 
us  seniors  in  that  style." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he'll  get  it,  for  I  know  he's  been 
grinding  hard  for  it,"  said  another ;  *<  and  he's  such 

a  brave  fellow,  quite  a  hero  in " 

.  ''  Oh,  that  he  aint,"  interrupted  the  first  speaks; 
''He's  a  mean-spirited  coward,  for  when  Boland 
offered  to  fight  him  the  other  day,  he  positively  re- 
fused the  challenge,  and  quietly  pocketed  all  the 
affronts  that  were  given  him,  and  walked  off  home."^ 

*'  His  refusing  to  fight  don't  make  him  a  coward,'* 
said  Exmouth,  the  boy  who'had  spoken  just  beforsL 
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"  Then  Td  like  to  know  what  does  make  one," 
retomed  Walters.    But  farther  talk  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  prevented  by  Tracy  himself  joining  them. 
"I  say,  Tracy,  who  do  you  think  will  get  the 
ejEhibition  ?"  asked  one  of  the  seniors ;  "  you  know 
there  are  four  of  us  trying  for  it." 
"  Five,"  said  Tracy,  slightly  colouring. 
"There  are  only  four  seniors,  and  juniors  we 
never  take  any  account  of,"  returned  the  other, 
sneeringly.    An  angry  flush  rose  to  Frank  Tracy's 
brow,  and  he  was  about  to  give  the  retort  that  was 
evidently  expected  by  his  companions;  but  with 
a  violent  effort  he  kept  back  the  words,  and,  wishing 
his  companions  ''  good  afternoon,"  walked  briskly 
towards  his  home. 

"There,  now,  what  do  you  call  that  but 
cowardice  F"  burst  forth  Walters,  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone. 

"  But  you  forget  he  is  a  junior,  and  must  put  up 
with  it,"  laughed  Briant. 

**  Junior  or  not,  I  would  have  knocked  you  down 
if  you  had  spoken  to  me  in  that  insulting  tone. 
Call  him  a  hero !  I  say  he's  a  mean,  craven-spirited 
coward."  And  this  opinion  was  evidently  shared 
by  many  of  the  boys.  Meanwhile  Fnmk  ^ad 
reached  home,  and,  after  hastily  swaUowing  his 
tea,  took  his  books  and  went  up  to  his  own  room. 

Two  or  three  hours  passed,  and  then  thero  was  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door.  Frank  looked  vexed  as  he 
rose  to  open  it;  but  his  brow  soon  cleared  when  he 
saw  his  mother  enter. 

"My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  affec- 
tionately on  his  shoulder,  "  you  are  stud3ring  too 
hard,  I  think.  Put  these  books  away  for  to-night 
and  come  down-stairs." 

"  Oh,  let  me  stay  a  little  longer,"  he  said,  plead- 
ingly ;  "  the  examination  will  soon  take  place,  and 
when  that  is  over  I  can  afford  to  have  a  little  rest ; 
but  now  every  hour  is  of  importanoe,  and  I  must 
use  every  effort  or  I  shall  not  gain  this  exhibition, 
and  if  I  do  not,  mamma,  you  know  the  hope  of  years 
wHL  be  disappointed ;  for  papa  could  not  afford  to 
send  me  to  college." 

"  Frank,  you  must  try  to  leave  it  more  in  God's 
hands,"  said  his  mother,  solemnly.  "Whatever 
may  be  the  issue,  whether  failure  or  success,  it  will 
be  for  the  best." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Exmouth  called  to 
speak  to  Frank  about  a  book,  and  he  could  not  for- 
bear telling  him  how  greatly  disappointed  he  felt 
at  the  way  in  which  he  had  taken  Briant's  insult 
that  afternoon. 

'  *  I  wish  the  rest  of  the  fellows  hadn't  taken  up  the 
notion  thatyouwereafraidof  Briant,"  saidExmouth; 
"  but,  you  see,  they  don't  know  you  as  well  as  I  do." 
"  Perhaps  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
to  them  some  day  that  I  am  not  such  a  coward  as 
they  suppose.  But  it  won't  be  by  fighting,  though," 
he  added. 


"  Do  you  really  mean  to  go  in  for  this  exhibition 
business  ?  "  said  Exmouth. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Frank.  "Yon  know 
juniors  are  allowed  to  compete  for  it  if  above  the 
required  age." 

"I hope  youll  succeed  then.  Good-bye,  old 
fellow ;  and  don't  mind  what  they  say  about  your 
being  a  coward ; "  and  he  bounded  down  the  stairs 
and  out  of  the  house. 

A  month  passed.  The  examination  was  over, 
and  Frank  Tracy  had  been  declared  the  succesafiil 
competitor. 

He  hastened  home  to  tell  the  good  news  arid 
receive  the  congratulations  of  lus  friends.  His 
father  had  not  returned  from  his  business,  but  his 
mother  was  as  pleased  at  his  success  as  even  he 
could  wish ;  but  he  longed  to  tell  his  father  like- 
wise. ''How  late  papa  is  this  evening,"  lie  said, 
for  about  the  seventh  time  in  as  many  minutes. 
"I  shaU  go  and  meet  him,  I  think.  May  I, 
maTnma  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  his  mother.     But 


at  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door.  Mrs.  Tracy  started  from  her  seat.  **  Some- 
thing has  happened,  Pm  sure,"  she  said,  taming 
very  pale,  while  Frknk  ran  to  open  the  door.  He 
came  back  in  a  minute  or  two,  looking  frightened 
and  agitated. 

"  Mamma,"  he  said,  as  calmly  as  he  could  speak, 
"  papa  has  been  hurt,  and  they  are  bringing  him 
home ;  *'  and  almost  as  he  spoke  the  men  carrying 
Mr.  Tracy  arrived.  A  doctor  was  with  them,  and 
he  told  Mrs.  Tracy  as  gently  as  possible  that  her 
husband  cotild  not  live  many  hours.  He  had  been 
run  over  while  attempting  to  cross  the  road,  and 
the  cab  had  passed  over  his  body,  inflicting  very 
severe  injuries. 

Fraxik  sat  with  his  mother  and  sister  and  watched 
beside  his  father  all  through  the  night.  Towards 
morning  Mr.  Tracy  beckoned  to  his  wife  to  come 
close  to  him,  and  he  bade  her  farewell.  Looking  at 
Frank,  he  said,  "  Zneel  down  here,  my  boy.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.  I  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  do  so  long :  but  before  I  die  I  want  you  to  pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  help  your  mother  when  I  ara 
gone.  Will  you  do  this,  Frank  P  "  asked  his  fiaither. 

"  Oh  yes,  papa,  I  will  indeed,"  said  Frank,  hi? 
face  bathed  in  tears. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  Frank  was  fatherless. 
After  the  funeral  it  was  foimd  that  when  their  debts 
were  paid  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the 
support  of  the  widow  and  her  three  young  chil- 
dren. Mary,  the  eldest,  went  out  as  daHy  governess, 
but  her  salary  was  not  sufficient  to  support  all  the 
fia.mily.  They  had  been  talking  of  this  one  evening, 
and  Frank  had  been  vainly  wishing  that  the  next 
few  years  were  over,  and  he  was  thinking  of  leaTing 
college  instead  of  entering,  when  his  friend 
Exmouth  came  in.  He  had  brought  a  note  from 
the  head  master,  requesting  Frank  to   call  upon 
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him  respecting  some  preliminaries  oonneoied  with 
the  recent  examination.  When  Exmonth  had  gone, 
Frank  did  not  return  to  the  parlour,  but  went  to 
his  own  room,  and,  locking  the  door,  sat  down  to 
think  what  he  ought  to  do. 

"  It's  dear  I  ought  to  do  something,"  he  said, 
half  aloud,  "  but  oh,  it  is  so  hard  to  giye  up  all  my 
cherished  plans,  and  resign  this,  my  only  chance 
of  eyer  going  to  college.  But  then  I  promised  papa 
I  would  help  mamma,  and  I  can  only  do  that  by 
getting  a  situation  and  earning  some  money.  Must 
I  give  up  the  exhibition  after  aU  ?  "  The  straggle 
was  a  hard  one.  Hour  after  hour  did  he  pace  up 
and  down  his  room,  doing  battle  with  himself,  and 
praying  that  God  would  direct  him  and  giye  him 
strength  to  do  what  was  right  And  he  conquared 
at  length. 

He  accordingly  started  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, 80  as  to  see  the  master  before  mwiing  school, 
and  acquaint  him  with  his  determination. 

"  You  need  not  haye  come«^o  early,  Tracy,'*  said 
the  master,  when  he  entered  his  study  amd  saw 
Frank;  " I  could  haye  seen  you  after  school.  You 
will  be  with  us  again  soon,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'<No,  sir,  I  shaU  not,"  said  Frank,  gulping 
down  his  emotion.  ^*  I  came  to  tell  you  l^t  I  must 
resign  the  exhibition  and  help  my  mother  now." 

The  master  looked  astonished.  "  What  a  pity," 
he  said,  **  that  your  mother  cannot  let  you  take  the 
benefit  of  this  exhibition,  which  you  haye  £edrly 
earned  by  your  perseyering  industry.  I  think  I 
shall  call  and  see  her  upon  the  subject." 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not,  sir,"  said  Frank ; 
'*  it  is  my  own  wish  to  give  it  up;  she  does  not 
know  anything  of  it  at  present,  but  I  promised  my 
father  before  he  died  that  I  would  help  mother,  and 
so  I  am  going  to  try.  and  get  a  clerk's  place." 

«  This  is  a  great  trial  to  you  I  know,  Traay"  said 
his  master;  "but  I  see  it  is  your  duty,  and  Gbd  wiU 
bless  you.  You  haye  had  a  harder  battle  to  fight 
than  Napoleon  eyer  fonght,  for  you  haye  conquered 
yourself" 

It  was  soon  known  in  the  school  that  Tracy  had 
resigned  the  exhibition,  and  great  was  the  astonish- 
ment felt  by  aU,  for  they  knew  how  hard  he  had 
worked  for  it,  and  how  anxious  he  had  been  to  gain  it. 

**I  don't  believe  I'd  give  it  up  to  please  my 
mother,"  said  Briant,  when  he  heard  it. 

**  I  don't  suppose  you  would,"  said  Exmouth. 

"  I  think  it's  a  shame  his  mother  wants  him  to 
do  it,"  said  Walters. 

'*  She  does  not  know  anything  about  it,"  replied 
Exmouth ;  **  I  met  Tracy  as  I  was  coming  to  school 
this  afternoon,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  want  her 
to  know  anything  about  it  until  he  had  got  a  situa- 
tion. Now  who  says  Tracy's  mean-spirited  P  I 
say  he's  a  real  hero  to  work  as  hard  as  he  did  for 
that  exhibition,  and  then,  after  he  had  won  it,  to 
give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  his  mother."       ^ 


Schoolboys,  thoughtlees  as  they  may  be,  haye 
some  sense  of  magnanimity,  and  all  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  Frank  had  acted  nobly. 

The  next  morning  ExsMmih  brought  the  news 
that  Tracy  had  got  a  situation. 

"  It  was  just  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened," continued  Exmouth.  *'  1  was  telling  them 
at  home  all  about  it  when  papa  came  in,  and  he 
was  so  pleased  that  he  sont  me  off  to  fetch  Tracy, 
and  engaged  him  at  once,  for  he  happened  to  want 
another  clerk.  He  is  to  have  sixty  pounds  a  year. 
If  it  was  siz  hundred  it  wouldn't  be  too  much. 
Hurrah  for  Frank  Tracy !  if  eyer  Fm  a  hero  I 
would  be  one  of  his  sort" 
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THE  IDIOT  GIRL. 

A   BHYME   FOB   YOUl^a   BEADBBS. 

N  yonder  hill  a  mansion  stands 
^^    Half  draped  in  yines  and  iyy  green ; 
Before  it,  slopes  a  pleasant  lawn. 
Behind,  an  orchard  may  be  seen. 

Aronnd,  the  owner's  wide  estate 
Is  spread,  o'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain ; 

Farms,  forests,  lakelets  there  abound, 
And  one  broad  riyer  seeks  the  main. 

The  wealthy  master  of  these  lands 
Behind  a  two-horsed  carriage  rides, 

And  he  has  footmen  in  his  hall, 
And  scores  of  serying-men  besides. 

Yet  he  is  not  a  happy  man, 

Though  he  has  boundless  stores  of  wealth, 
And  blessings  of  the  needy  poor, 

And  manly  strength^  and  glowing  health. 
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He  has  an  only  child— -a  girl. 
With  sofUy-shining  hazel  eyes, 

And  ready  langk,  and  gleeM  snule ; 
Yet  seemeth  she  not  oyer-inse : 

And  if  to  her  you  were  to  epealc, 
She  conld  but  answer  with  a  stare ; 


And  yon  would  wonder,  ae  afae  lauglied. 
An  Idki  Qirl  should  be  so  fair* 

Oh,  children  I  thank  your  Father  GK>d, 
That  he  hath  you  with  reason  blest ; 

That  one  great  blessing  is  far  znoro 
Than  all  the  wealth  from  East  to  West 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

TXIBVD8    IT    THH    BAIL. 
**  Lir«  ii  transflgnrtd  tn  tlM  toft  tad  Und«r 
Light  of  lore,  as  a  Totiiioa  dna 
Of  rolling  smoke  beeomst  a  wnathod  splendoar 
In  tha  declining  su^* 

ALSxurevB  SXITB. 

I^ILB  Norman'i  life  was  thus  unfolding 
under  the  teachings  of  books,  solitude, 
scientiiio  experiments,  and,  though  last 
not  least,  the  inspiring  hopes  of  loye- 
prompted  ambition^  we  must  leave  him  for 
awhile  to  their  influences,  and  Tisit  some  old  ac- 
quaintances. 

Time  had  passed  beneficially  over  Austwioke  Chace 
since  we  last  saw  Qert;rude  reooyering  from  her  long 
illness,  and  compensated  for  suffering— so  her  parents 
thought  when  they  saw  her— by  being  no  longer  con 
spicuously  undersized.  Yet  a  lingering  delicacy  of 
constitution  rendered  great  care  and  quietude  needful ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke  was  not 
sorry  that  the  physicians  she  consulted,  advised  a  tran- 
quil country-life  for  Gertrude  until  she  should  be 
grown  up. 

Meanwhile,  Allan  Austwioke  had  discoTered— as  his 
parents  had,  indeed,  long  before—that  hii  old  con- 
temptuous talk  about  the  "mere  Nimrods,"  and  bucolic 
squires  of  his  Austwioke  ancestry  was  but  talk,  indulged 
in  on  the  "  soi^r  grapes  "  prindple,  while  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  succeeding  to  the  ancestral  acres.  To  mis- 
prize advantages  which  are  never  likely  to  be  possessed, 
and  to  satirise  peculiarities  out  of  the  range  of  individual 
temptation,  are  common  foibles  of  the  young— perhaps 
of  the  old  also,  only  the  former  do  braggingly  and  inde- 
pendently what  the  latter  do  malignantiy  and  enviously. 
Not  a  particle  of  envy  was  in  Allan's  compomtion  when  he 
thought  it  likely  he  should  have  to  be  a  lawyer.  While 
he  did  not  exactly  take  to  study  kindly— that  was  not  his 
r61e— he  made  amends  to  himself  for  his  school  t(^  by 
fancying  that^  if  even  not  a  great  lawyer,  he  should  be 
something  far  better  than  a  mere  country  gentleman.  But 
on  the  death  of  the  heir  Be  Lacy,  he  had  gone  to  Oxford ; 
and,  though  by  no  means  a  presuming  young  man,  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  improvement  in  his  position 
which  his  other's  coming  into  possession  of  the  Cunily 
estatee  had  brought  about.  The  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, improving  his  property  and  engrossed  in  agricul- 
tural matters,  soon  seemed  to  Allan  the  very  happiest 
life ;  he  felt  again  as  he  once  had  done  when,  a  little 
child,  he  had  gone  to  the  Cattle  Show  in  London,  and 


rejoiced  at  Farmer  Wotton,  of  Wioke  I^arm,  on  the  Aust- 
wioke Uuds,  taking  the  priie  for  pigs.  From  that  mo- 
ment, &t  cattle,  &t  Umds,  and  big  homesteada,  had  beea 
secretly  a  good  deal  in  the  boyls  mind ;  and,  as  it  is  quit*? 
certain,  some  English  boys  take  to  water  like  Newfound- 
land dogs,  and  were  meant  by  Nature  to  be  sailors,  » 
it  is  equally  sure  that  some  have  as  strong  a  predllectioD 
for  the  woods  and  fields,  and  all  the  work  and  all  the 
sport  that  is  to  be  made  or  found  in  them. 

Mrs.  Austwicke,  to  be  sure,  had  cherished  the  hope 
that  her  son  would  be  a  scholar.  Certain  glowing 
visions  of  legal  triumphs  leading  to  the  wocdpack,  or 
at  least  the  judge's  ermine,  had  floated  before  her  mind 
as  likely  to  be  Allan's  inheritance;  for  though  she 
held  that  his  Austwicke  ancestry  had  never  shown 
either  great  talent  or  ambition,  her  son's  descent  from 
the  Dunoon  family  gave  him  an  inheritanoe  of  brains 
which,  she  argued,  education  would  teach  him  how  to 
use.  But,  it  must  be  owned,  maternal  pre-roioiis  are 
too  much  influenced  by  affection  or  vanity  to  be  verr 
correct.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  as  Mr.  Basil  (now 
Squire  Austwicke)  had  laughingly  prognostioated  aH 
along,  that  Allan  was  soon  a  keen  sportsman,  a  fear- 
less hunter,  a  capital  cricketer—"  anything,  my  dear/ 
the  father  would  add,  *'  but  a  lover  of  parchment  ani 
a  groper  among  Acts  of  Parliament" 

The  young  man  had  left  college,  as  hundreds  do, 
without  disgrace  and  without  distinction.  He  spent 
afterwards,  by  Mrs.  Austwicke's  request,  some  time 
abroad,  rather  impatientiy,  and  was  retuming,  mncb 
to  his  father's  satisfaction,  to  "  look  to  matters  **  at  the 
Hall,  which  was  all  the  more  needful,  as  a  l^gal  ^>- 
pointment — one  of  those  quiet  bits  of  preferment  thii; 
come  to  well-connected  rather  than  well-endowed  lawyers 
— ^had  come  to  Mr.  Basil  Austwicke.  HewasmadeTazincr 
Master  iu  one  of  the  law  courts ;  and  as  he  had  planned 
many  alterations,  meant  to  be  improvements,  at  Aust- 
wicke, he  needed  some  one  who  would  look  to  his  in- 
terests during  Ms  long-enforced  absences  from  his  estate^ 
Not  half  the  farming,  draining,  and  road-noaking  that 
he  had  planned  could  have  been  undertaken,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  barren  Scotch  acres,  which  were  his  wife's 
dower,  had  been  sold  to  a  railway  company.  And  thoog-h 
the  money  had  been  but  tardily  realised,  and  still  mor& 
slowly  iras  the  iron  road,  in  which  he  was  a  large  ahare- 
holder,  progressing,  yet  Allan  was  surprised,  as,  on  a  fine 
August  morning,  he  approached  his  ancestral  home  in  a 
dog-cart,  which  had  been  sent  to  meet  him  at  the  statioc, 
to  see  the  changes  that  had  been  jsCMi^  w!)ile  the 
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yoang  man  wu  making^  what  he  very  truly  oilled  "ft 
ruD  oD  the  CoatiDent." 

The  dilapidated  old  ohvch  was  restored;  the  whole 
front  of  the  house  was  renoYated ;  and  a  fine  arch, 
where  the  east  porch  stood,  was  flanked  by  a  sort  of 
aDaex-^his  aant  Honoria's  dwellings  now  quite  dis* 
tiact  from  the  large  mansion.  An  arrangement  most 
agreeable  to  her  firom  the  first,  and  of  whioh  she  had 
by  degrees  so  availed  herself  that  even  Gertrude  oan^e 
to  understand  she  ma  to  wait  for  permission  to  visit 
her.  That  young  lady  had  lived,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  three  years,  in  companionship  with  Marian  Hope, 
and  found  so  much  occupation  in  her  studies  and  her 
charities,  that  time  never  was  tedious  to  her.  Her 
aunt's  secluded  habits  left  her  to  her  own  devices,  and 
she  had  therefore  enlarged  her  very  limited  circle  of 
friends  by  adding  Harriet  Nugent,  the  curate's  sister^ 
to  the  number. 

As  Allan  was  driving  slowly  now,  marking  the  altera- 
tions to  the  house,  his  attention  was  not  so  wholly  en- 
grossed that  he  did  not  observe  there  were  three  ladies 
on  the  lawn.  He  noticed  that  one  hurried  away  to  the 
little  side  gate,  leading,  by  a  private  way,  through  the 
churchyard  to  the  parsonage,  while  Gertrude,  who  was 
waiting  to  catoh  sight  of  him,  ran  open-armed  across 
the  lawn,  with  all  her  old  childish  impetuosity, 
to  welcome  him.  Throwing  the  reins  to  the  groom, 
Allan  jumped  down  and  ran  to  meet  her,  half 
lifting  her  sylph -like  form  in  his  embrace,  and 
saying— 

"  It's  a  pity,  True,  my  darling,  that  I  cannot  swing 
you  on  to  my  shoulder,  as  I  once  used." 

*'  Orson !  you're  big  enough,  and  rough  enough  for 
anything." 

But  as  she  spoke,  each  looked  approvingly  at  the 
other.  They  were,  indeed,  a  great  contrast;  strength 
and  delicacy  were  the  two  words  that  described  them. 
Never  an  Austwidke  of  them  all,  as  his  aunt  would 
say,  was  taller  or  comelier  than  the  young  man,  whose 
cheek  of  ruddy  bronze  was  shaded  by  short,  crisp^  nut- 
brown  hair;  and  whose  laughing  hasel  eyes  shed  such  a 
light  over  his  foce,  that  people  did  not  stop  to  examine 
the  features  before  they  said, ''What  a  handsome  man  1" 
while  Gertrude,  still  petite,  had  all  the  pliant  grace  of 
nymph-like  elegance.  Few  now  would  comment  on  her 
smollness,  for  there  was  such  just  proportion  in  the 
fine  lines  of  her  form,  the  falling  shoulders,  and  round, 
white  throat,  and  her  sweet  fair  face,  with  its  contrast 
of  dark  eyes,  had  so  much  more  expression  than  usuaJly 
belongs  to  a  blonde,  that  most  people  would  be  tempted 
to  think  her  brother  very  economic  in  his  praise,  when, 
after  an  admiring  look,  he  held  her  off  at  arms'  length, 
and  said,  approvingly — 

"You'U  do,True." 

«  To  be  sure  I  shall — for  you,  that  is,  and  perhaps— but 
see,  here's  Marian,  we're  forgetting  her." 

They  walked  towards  liiss  Hope,  who  was  wonderfully 
altered  since  we  saw  her  last  The  Austwicke  air, 
and  freedom  firom  the  anxiety  that  had  wasted  her  early 
youth,had  caused  Marian  to  develop  into  a  very  lovely 
young  woman,  with  one  of  those  exquisitely  clear,  pale 
complexions,  that  shows  the  fointest  tint  of  rose  whioh 


animation  or  emotion  gives,  and  therefore  ever  variaa 
the  expression  of  the  (ace  with  the  feelings.  Amid 
a  crowd,  Marian  would  never  be  noticed  for  personal 
attractions;  but  in  a  small  cirde,  when  animated  by 
music  or  conversation,  her  fSaoe  kindled  into  positive 
beauty.  Now,  as  she  advanced  to  weloome  Allan,  and 
to  answer  his  inquiries,  he  could  scarcely  believe  it 
was  the  same  Miss  Hope  he  remembered,  pale,  subdued, 
and  timid,  and  that  he  had  once  irreverently  stigma- 
tised, in  order  to  tease  Gertrude,  as  an  **  inanimate  piece 
of  putty." 

The  three  walked  together  to  the  house. 

"  And  how  is  Aunt  Honor  ?  "  said  Allan  "  I  suppose 
I  shall  find  her  in  the  house  ?" 

"  No,  Allan ;  she  sent  to  me  this  morning  the  message 
that  this  was  one  of  her  bad  days,  and  that  she  cannot 
see  me.  She  has  been  readmg  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's 
Life  of  late.  I  hope  she  will  not  take  her  views  about 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,"  said  Gertrude. 

**  Miss  Austwicke  has  too  much  good  sense,"  inter- 
posed Marian,  looking  rather  depreoatingly  at  her  friend. 

» I  don't  know  about  good  sense,  Marian.  Megrims 
grow  like  mildew,  if  people  live  alone  and  yield  to 
them." 

''Well,  our  mother,  dear  True,  will  never  have  me- 
grims from  that  cause,  happily." 

"  I  hope  mamma  may  come  down,  Allan,  now  you  are 
here." 

*'She  has  written  to  me  to  meet  her  at  Scarborough. 
She  thinks  the  boys  should  stay  the  bathing  season 
there." 

**  Oh,  but  papa  wants  you  here,  Allan ;  I  heard  him 
say  so  when  he  made  just  a  run  down,  to  look  round,  as 
he  said,  three  weeks  ago.  You  won*t  go  to  Scar- 
borpugh  ?  " 

"  No,  True^  no;  my  mother  has  the  boys,  and  though 
I  should  like  well  enough  to  go  to  the  moors  this 
autumn,  I  shall  stay  here  and  look  to  things  a  bit." 

After  a  little  desultory  talk  of  home  matters  when 
they  reached  the  house^  they  soon  separated  to  dress  for 
dinner.  As  Miss  Hope  was  preparing  to  go,  Gertrude 
pressed  her  to  remain. 

"You  forget,  my  dear,"  said  Marian,  <*that  Miss 
Austwicke  may  change  her  mind,  and  dine  with  you 
and  Mr.  Allan  after  all ;  and  you  cannot  wonder  that 
I  do  not  care  to  meet  her  oftener  than  necessary." 

**  Oh,  why  do  you  attach  so  much  importance  to  Aunt 
Honor's  whims,  Marian  ?  I  thought  you  were  a  better 
Christian." 

"  I  think,  dear  Gertrude,  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to 
avoid  giving  offence  or  annoyance.  Miss  Austwicke,  I 
think,  has  never  liked  me ;  at  least,  upon  acquaintance, 
I  fear  she  has  come  even  to  dislike  me,  and  therefore 
it  is  well  to  avoid  her." 

"What  does  her  dislike  matter— if  dislike  it  iiF  I 
think  it's  mere  whims.* 

Marian  shook  her  head.  "We  won't  discuss  the 
matter.  I  don't  see  that  Miss  Austwicke  is  bound  to 
like  me  because  her  niece  does." 

The  two  girls  looked  affectionately  at  each  other,  and 
Gertrude  said,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  her  to  have 
missed  making  such  a  friend  as  you  are,  Marian- 
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though  you  do  preach  to  me  dreadfully  sometimeai 
and  are  so  frightfully  ohstinate." 

''Youll  haTe  no  end  of  things  to  lay  to  your 
brotlier,  my  dear,  and  you  know  I  half  promised  to  go 
to  Harriet's  for  an  hour/' 

"Oh,  then,  I've  no  chance.  Let's  see,  Mr.  Nugent 
is  at  home,  I  think?" 

"  Hush !  *'  said  Marian,  laying  her  white  hand  lightly 
on  Oertrude*s  mouth.  "You  worry  me,  you  do  indeed^ 
when  you ^" 

"Oh,  it's  too  tender^too  deep— a  subject  to  be  dii- 
ouased,"  whispered  Gertrude,  proToldngly. 

"  You  forget  that  Mysie  is  there,  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
is  expected  daily— and  Mysie  is  tome  what  your  brother 
is  to  you." 

"Not  exactly  so;  'blood's  thicker  than  water'— but 
you  are  right,  Marian  dear :  I  did  forget."  And  so  the 
two  friends  separated;  and  while  Gertrude  hastened 
away  to  change  her  dress,  Marian  walked  through  the 
private  path  across  the  churchyard  to  the  parsonage^ 
intending  to  stay  an  hour  there,  and  then  go  home. 

Our  readers  remember  that  Mrs.  Maynard,  the 
widow  lady  at  Elmscrolt,  with  whom  Mysie  had  been 
placed,  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Mr.  Nugent,  the  curate 
at  Wioke  Church.  That  gentleman  hod  not^  as  time 
advanced,  made  any  more  favourable  impression  on 
Miss  Austwicke,  who  was  tenacious  in  her  dislikes—' 
as  may  be  inferred,  indeed,  from  the  foregoing  con- 
versation. She  had  shut  herself  up  ft^m  all  inter- 
course that  could  be  avoided.  Gertrude  alone  was 
welcome  to  her.  And  as  she  saw  the  attachment  that 
bound  her  niece  to  Marian,  the  reserve  which  from  the 
first  Miss  Austwicke  had  shown  towards  Miss  Hope  so 
increased  that  it  became  painfhlly  marked,  so  much  so, 
that  the  only  natural  solution  was  that  which  Marian 
and  Gertrude  had  both  arrived  at— namely,  reserve 
must^  unfortunately,  have  deepened  into  dislike.  What- 
ever was  the  feeling,  it  was  powerless  to  affect  Marian's 
position  in  the  family ;  indeed,  to  some  extent,  it  had 
rather  established  her  there.  Por,  when,  after  Ger- 
trude's long  illness,  Mrs.  Austwicke  had  stayed  a  month 
at  the  Hall,  on  her  way  fh)m  the  Continent,  before  the 
London  season  commenced,  that  lady  managed  to  dis- 
cover how  Marian  was  certainly  far  from  being  a 
favourite  with  her  sister-in-law.  From  that  time  Mrs. 
Austwicke  treated  her  daughter's  companion  more  cor- 
dially than  she  had  hitherto  done,  alleging,  what  was 
indeed  the  truth,  that  in  Gertrude's  illness  Marian  had 
been  indefatigable,  as  a  reason  for  showing  her  greater 
consideration.  When  she  took  leave  of  Gertrude  to 
go  to  town,  Mrs.  Austwicke  said,  "  I'm  not  going  to 
have  your  aunt  interfering  in  this  house.  I  yielded  to 
her  and  your  father,  rather  against  my  own  wishes, 
in  taking  Miss  Hope  at  first;  but  I  shall  retain 
her  for  my  own  pleasure.  I  like  her;  I  told  your 
aunt  so." 

Gertrude  was,  of  course,  very  glad  to  have  her  friend's 
society  more  assured  to  her,  but  she  was  quite  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  tactics  of  the  family  to  be  certain 
that  her  aunt's  coldness  towards  Marian  would  hence- 
forth increase.  And  so  it  did,  to  such  a  degree  that 
ail  which  concerned  the  Hopes— father  and  daughter— 


or  thai  transpued  in  their  intimaoiy  at  the  penonage, 
ma  wholly  unknown  to  Miaa  Austwicke.  She  had 
none  of  thai  meannesi  thai  likes  io  encourage  •ervants' 
talk,  or  io  listen  io  depreoiataag  remarks  about  others. 
She  wae  lileni  herseli^  and  enjoined  sileBoe  on  da- 
pendants  as  to  people  noi  agreeable  io  her.  And  so  ii 
had  oome  io  pass  thai  a  distant  politeiiefls  when  they 
mei  was  the  prescribed  rule  between  lifjse  Aneiwickd 
md  her  niece's  oompanion-govemesi.  She  never  invited 
Hariaa  io  her  apartments,  nor  took  any  meals  with 
Gertrude  when  Miss  Hope  was  with  her.  It  had  been 
the  custom  the  firti  two  years  for  Marian  io  dine  with 
Gertzude  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  but  during  the  past 
year  Gertrude's  attainment  of  the  dignity  of  eighteen 
had  led  to  her  having  a  late  dinner,  at  i^oh,  four  times 
a-week,  her  Aunt  Honoria  appeared.  It  was  served  an 
hour  later  than  Marian  stayed,  except  in  the  height  of 


This  plan  had  given  Miss  Hope  the  opportunitj 
of  spending  more  time  with  her  friend  Harriet^  who, 
on  her  part,  was  delighted  to  have  a  friend  who 
entered  cordially  into  all  her  psroohial  plans  of  ns^hl- 
ness.  Mr.  Hope,  too,  in  the  society  of  Nugent,  had  s 
happiness  of  which  he  had  long  been  deprived.  And 
as  his  health  somewhat  improved,  he  assbted  the  good 
clergyman  in  forming  and  conducting  adult  classes 
among  the  people  of  the  village — a  plan  that  never 
could  have  been  carried  out  so  efficiently  but  for  the 
curate  having  such  an  ally.  All  these  mutnal  porsnits 
and  interests  so  ripened  the  intimacy,  that  the  Hopei 
were  able  to  explain,  and  the  curate  and  his  youn^ 
sister  naturally  understood,  how  dear  to  them  was  the 
orphan  Mysie  whom  they  had  reared,  and  who  was 
now  placed  with  Mrs.  Maynard,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
curate.  Harriet  joined  in  Marian's  regret  that  their 
cottage, "  Ferny  Gap,"  was  so  small ;  it  gave  force  io  the 
interdict  which  had  prevented  the  Hopes  haying  Mysie 
to  spend  vacations  with  them.  And  as  in  process  of 
tune  Mysie's  term  as  pupil  had  expired,  and  Mrs.  May- 
nard employed  hor  as  teacher,  ii  was  a  kindness  the 
curate's  sister  liked  to  manifest^  to  invite  Mysie,  or  rather 
Miss  Grant,  to  accompany  Mrs.  Maynard  on  a  visit  to  the 
parsonage  for  the  holidays.  She  had  now  been  a  month 
there,  and  was  still  remaining,  while  Mrs.  Maynard 
had  gone  to  London  to  meet  the  parents  of  pupils,  acJ 
arrange  business  matters  prior  to  the  re-aasombling  of 
her  pupils  at  Elmscrofb.  Mysie's  stay  would  now  be 
only  for  a  few  more  days,  and  hence  an  evening  with 
her  was  becoming  precious.  Though  we  won*i  say  that 
this  was  the  only  attraction  which  the  parsonage  had  for 
Marian ;  but  in  this  we  are  anticipating. 

When  Gertrude  found  that  Marian  had  actuallj  gone, 
she  sent  Euth  with  a  note  to  urge  her  aunt  to  oome  and 
welcome  Allan ;  but  her  attenduit  received  the  answer^ 
written  in  pencil,  "  That  she  was  in  no  mood  to  welcome 
any  one." 

''Poor  soul!"  sighed  Gertrude,  as  she  read  the  line; 
and  her  pity  was  almost  as  great  as  if  she  had  knowa 
how  hopelessly  miserable  the  lonely  woman  had  cause  to 
be.  To  the  young  girl  it  seemed  th6  depressioa  of 
ill-health  and  isolation;  to  Miss  Austwicke  ii  vras  the 
constant  fret,  the  caustic  irritantYOf^a  troubled  mmd. 
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bent  on  an  inoessant  arguing  with  itself  in  the  im- 
-       potent  endeayour  to  make  wrong  right. 

When  Allan  joined  his  sister  in  the  drawing-room,  and 

-  oonduoted  her  to  dinner,  he  waa  rather  amused  at  their 
being  alone  with  the  spadoua  well-filled  table  between 
them. 

"  How  odd  it  seems,  True,  you  and  IvU  dk  tU,  and 

:j       our  family  so  large,  that  we  should  be  so  scattered. 

The  squire— he  liked  to  call  his  father  by  his  country 

title— the  squire   in  London;  our  mother  and  the 

.1        boys  at  Scarborough.    Strangest  of  all,  Honoria  the 

-.       stately,  that  dignified  daughter  of  the  House  of  Aust- 

.  -       wicke,  who  has  resisted  all  transplanting  from   her 

ancient  stock,  to  think  she  should  be  within  a  few 

rooma  of  us^  and  not  come  to  welcome  me.    Fm  some- 

(       thing  to  her  now,  True— as  the  Austwioke  heir,  eh  ?  " 

;2  Gertrude,  as  tenderly  as  ahe  could,  spoke  of  her 

aunt's  peculiarities,  and  mentioned  her  increased  reserve 

.,.       to  Marian. 

"I  like  your  Miss  Hope  Teiy  much,**  said  Allan. 
'  "Who  could  help  it?" 

"Oh,  as  to  that»  I  could,  you  know,  if  I  chose.    Tve 
never  seen  any  one  yet— any  woman — that  I  couldn't 
;^        help  liking." 

Gertrude  laughed.  "  Th^'s,  of  course,  to  come.  I 
didn't  mean  $o.  You  know,  Marian  is  my  friend ;  and 
besides,  sometimes,  I  really  think but  there,"  inter- 
rupting herself,  *'  no,  I've  no  reason  at  all  for  saying  it." 
"  Of  course,  you've  no  reason  at  all — ^girls  seldom 
have.  If  you  had  reason  you  wouldn't  talk  in  that  dis- 
jointed way.  What  were  you  going  to  say  when  you 
first  spoke  ?  " 

-  *'  Oh,  never  mind.    On  second  thoughts '* 

"  I  hate  second  thoughts." 

"  They're  the  wisest." 

"They're  not  the  frankest.  Prankness,  True,  is  a 
duty  from  you,  or  you  satirize  your  name.  Come,  you 
were  going  to  say  something  to  me  about  Miss  Hope." 

"I've  no  right,  Allan,  in  the  world  to  say  it." 

"Well, people  say  heaps  of  things  of  everybody  that 
they've  no  right  to  say.    Well,  out  with  it." 

"Don't  teaze;  oidy  this,  there,  if  you  must  know :  I 
was  thinking  what  a  capital  clergyman's  wife  Marian 
would  make." 

"And  what  a  capital  clergyman  Mr.  Nugent  is. 
Ill  tell  you  what:  don't  you  be  match-making.  True; 
you're  too  young,  little  one,  for  that." 

"  My  wise  old  brother,"  laughed  Gertrude,  "  I  thought 
you  had  given  up  all  thought  of  being  a  counsellor." 

"  Not  to  young  ladies.** 

Thus  chatting,  their  ^ner  passed  pleasantly  over, 
and  the  evening  being  very  warm,  they  strolled  out 
into  the  grounds.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  brother 
and  sister  turned  their  footsteps  towards  the  old  ivy-clad 
church,  which,  gilded  by  the  lingering  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  looked  its  best.  As  Allan  stood  with  Gertrude  on 
his  arm,  a  hasty  step  approached. 

"Welcome  home!  I'm  glad  I've  met  you— I  was 
going,  even  at  this  hour,  up  to  the  Hall  to  shake  hands 
with  you." 

It  was  Nugent  who  speke,  and  as  All^  replied  in 
an  equally  cordial  tone,  the  curate  urged  bim  to  step  in 
a  minute  at  the  parsonage. 


"Harriet  will  be  pleased  with  a  call  fh)m  Miss 
Gertrude." 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  will  with  one  from  me ;  she 
ran  away  as  I  came  in  sight  a  couple  of  hours  ago.* 

"No— not  Harriet,  you  mistake,*'  interposed  Ger- 
trude. 

"  Oh,  then  I  owe  her  an  apology.    Well  caU." 

A  few  steps  brought  them  to  the  garden,  where 
without  going  round  to  the  door,  the  curate  let  them 
at  once  into  the  drawing-room,  through  an  open  window 
under  the  veranda. 

"I've  brought  a  wanderer  from  foreign  parts  to  see 
you,  Harriet,'*  he  s^d. 

A  lady-like  young  woman,  who  was  seated  at  a 
work-table  conversing  with  two  friends,  came  forward 
to  welcome  Allan,  and,  turning  to  her  companions, 
said  to  Allan,  "Miss  Hope  yon  know.  Miss  Grant 
this  is  Mr.  Allan  Austwioke  " — ^the  young  man  shaking 
hands  meanwhile,  and  bowing,  looked  a  moment  after 
rather  intently  at  the  young  lady  last  named,  and  then 
said, "  Miss  Grant  does  not  remember  me;  but  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  before." 

Marian  Hope  glanced  as  inquiringly  as  Gertrude  did 
in  the  yonng  man's  face  as  he  spoke,  and  our  old  ao- 
quaintuice,  young  Mysie  Grant,  in  a  voice  that  was 
not  without  a  little  tremor  in  it,  said — 

"At  Mrs.  Maynard's.  I  think  Mr.  Griesbach  had 
some  relative  there." 

"  Tes,  I  knew  Griesbach,  and  made  a  run  over  with 
him  now  and  again  to  Mrs.  Maynard's."  Mr.  Allan  did 
not  think  it  needful  to  say  that  he  had  been  rather  pro- 
fiise  in  his  offers  to  drive  his  friend  over  to  Elmscroft, 
and  had  often  schemed  to  get  a  look  at  a  certain  young 
lady  tiiere.  But  any  awkwardness  or  compunction  he 
momentarily  felt  was  diverted  by  the  words — 

"Griesbach!  WhatBupert?  He  is  here,"  said  Mr. 
Nugent. 

"  Indeed  I  where  is  the  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  Out  this  evening.  Gone  over  to  Winchester  to-day. 
He  is  reading  here  with  me  during  the  vacation." 

"  Is  it  the  rosy  light  of  the  setting  sun  that  gives 
such  a  brilliant  tint  to  Mysie  Grant's  complexion  P  "  was 
a  mental  question  that  occu^ed  both  to  Marian  and 
Gertrude  during  this  conversation. 

Of  a  truth,  it  was  not  wonderAil  that  Mysie  should 
attract  attention.  She  was  of  the  tallest  height  that 
woman  can  reach  without  awkwardness,  and  her  shape 
was  so  fine  that  she  would  have  been  called  handsome 
even  if  the  most  animated  face  that  ever  soft,  dear  black 
eyes  and  white  teeth  gave  brilliancy  to,  had  not  been  set 
off  by  glossy  raven  ringlets  and  peach-bloom  cheeks. 

Marian  Hope  had  been  so  taken  by  surprise,  a  year 
before,  at  her  developing  into  so  beautiful  a  brunette, 
that  she  was  right  glad  Mrs.  Maynard's  care  would  be 
continued  to  Mysie  on  the  expiration  of  her  term  as 
pupil,  and  that  she  would  still  remain  under  that  hidy's 
roof.  (To  be  continued.) 


NOTICE.— /»  oiar  next  number  (21)  wUl  appear  No.  1  qf 
a  seriet  of  papen  en  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Condition 
^  the  InhabitanU  of  the  Poorest  London  DistricU,  These 
papen  will  emJbody  the  reeulis  of  the  special  personal  investiga- 
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gntries  we  havs  to  state  t 

qoonce  of  the  larie  and 
cireulation  of  Taa  Qotvsa,  we  ar« 
compelled  to  go  to  ^iwso  groatty  a 
•dvanoe ;  and  tor  tha  reason  it  hat 
become  moessan  to  detey  many  ac^ 
knowledameata  boyoad  ovsn  tha  tiir-c 
wrcks  orlgiurrtly  nam«d.>-E».  QriTLa. 
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•'  What  were  you  asking  her,  Hettj  ?  "—p.  323.  ' 

"THE     WHEEL     OF     FOR'i;UNE." 

BY  CLEMENT  "W.    SCOTT. 
CHAPTER  I. 


"'  _    '•  y -'A^j/^' 


rriHEBE  was  an  ugly  nunoar  about  lirerpool 
J.  that  things  were  not  as  they  should  be  with 
the  large  banking  establishment  of  '*Hain worth, 
Lipscomb,  and  Hainworth."    Merchants  on  'change 


took  one  another  by  the  button-hole,  and  whisi^ered 
apart ;  the  matter  was  discussed  priyately  in  many 
a  family  circle;,  and  the  report,  which  was  sup- 
posed at  one  time  to  have  been  heard  only  by  a 
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**  What  were  you  asking  her,  Hetty  ?  "—p.  323. 

"THE     WHEEL     OF     FOR^XTNE." 

BY  OLEMEXT  W.    SCOTT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

rpHEBE  was  an  ugly  mmour  about  liyerpool  i  took  one  another  by  the  button-hole,  and  whispered 

apart ;  the  matter  was  discussed  privately  in  many 
a  family  circle;,  and  the  report,  which  was  sup- 
posed at  one  time  to  have  been  heard  only  by  a 


X  that  things  were  not  as  they  should  be  with 
the  large  banking  establishment  of  '*Hain worth, 
Lipscomb,  and  Hain worth. "    Merchants  on  'change 
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confidential  few,  spread  in  a  very  few  hours,  and  j 
travelled  &om  the  lips  of  merchants  till  it  arrived 
at  the  ears  of  tradesmen. 

The  rumour  was  first  heard  on  a  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  on  Saturday  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  the  public  entrance  to  the  old  bank 
was  thronged  by  not  a  few  panic-stricken  deposi- 
tors, and  the  private  door  of  George  Hainworth's 
house  attached  to  the  bank,  besieged  by  several 
anxious  tradesmen.  The  depositors  had,  naturally 
enough,  taken  fright  at  the  mysterious  and  alarm- 
ing report ;  and  the  tradespeople,  in  whose  ledgers 
the  name  of  Qeorge  Hainworth  appeared  at  the 
heading  of  a  very  large  list  of  uncancelled  entries,  ; 
put  two  and  two  together,  and  got  frightened  as  > 
well.  I 

George  Hainworth  sat  in  the  private  room  attached  j 
to  the  counting-house  of  the  bank,  and  he  looked 
harassed,  anxious,  and  annoyed.  He  had  several 
times  inquired  of  the  messenger  if  anything  had 
been  heard  or  seen  that  morning  of  his  partner, 
Mr.  Lipscomb,  and  had  as  many  times  been 
answered  in  the  negative.  George  Hainworth 
looked  at  his  watch,  cuid  then  took  out  some  paper 
and  tried  to  write ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  did 
not  seem  able  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Again  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  again  his  face  bore  an 
expression  of  anxiety  and  annoyance. 

In  a  short  time  the  messenger  came  in,  and 
handed  a  card  to  Mr.  Hainwoi-th. 

On  the  card  was  printed,  **Mr,  Charles  Beres- 
ford,"  and  underneath  was  scribbled  in  pencil, 
•*  Please  let  me  see  you,  if  only  for  a  moment." 

"  Show  the  gentleman  in." 

The  messenger  retired,  and  ushered  in  a  tall, 
thin  man,  who,  at  first  sight,  did  not  present  a 
very  respectable  appearance.  His  clothes  were 
sadly  worn  and  threadbare,  and  the  wide-awake  he 
carried  in  his  hand  had  got  that  greenish  tinge 
which  black  wide-awakes  are  known  to  possess 
after  hard  wear  and  long  service. 

He  hesitated  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and 
seemed  to  look  nervously  towards  the  banker,  who 
was  still  engrossed  in  his  thoughts,  as  expecting 
some  recognition. 

At  last  Greorge  Hainworth  looked  up  and  roused 
himself,  remembering  he  had  invited  the  stranger 
in,  and  consented  to  an  audience. 

**  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  allow  you  to  detain  me 
long,"  said  ho,  addressing  Mr;  Beresford,  who  still 
stood  hesitating  at  the  door ;  **  for  I  have  business 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  transact  this  morning, 
and  my  time  is  very  precious." 

•*  Did  they  not  toll  you  my  name  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  have  your  card  by  me ;  but  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  confess  that  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  before." 

**  Do  you  not  recognise  my  fece  ?" 

*'  The  features  somehow  seem  to  be  familiar  to 


me,  but  I  was  never  very  good  at  remembenL^ 
faces.    Have  we  ever  met,  then  ?  " 

**  'Wfi  have,  indeed.  My  name  is  Charles  Bcr:?- 
ford ;  and  we  were  undergraduates  together  &t 
Trinity,  years  ago." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember — of  course,  I  rememlKr 
you  now  distinctiy ;  but  you  have  altered  a  pA 
deal  since  we  last  met." 

"  I  have  had  much  sorrow  and  suffering  sir.  •: 
then.  Affliction  and  care  tell  upon  a  mAn,  sr-.l 
scratch  lines  down  his  face.  My  life  since  1 1 :: 
Trinity  has  been  a  miserable  one  indeed ;  and  il 
the  time  that  you  have  been  gradually  ascendiL: 
the  ladder  of  fortune,  I  have  been,  littie  by  litilt 
descending  to  that  most  disagreeable  of  all  pi'. 
— poverty.  But  I  am  glad  you  remember  me,  a 
I  may  possibly  be  able  to  recall  to  your  mii. 
passages  of  an  old  friendship  which ^" 

"  ^uite  so,  quite  so,"  interrupted  Mr  Hainvort:. 
impatientiy ;  '*  but  some  other  time,  perhaps,  yc. 
will  call  and  have  a  chat  with  me  over  old  timt?. 
As  I  told  you  before,  I  am  seriously  engaged ;  ai. 
unless  you  have  really  something  very  importu*. 
to  say,  I  must  beg " 

**  All  right,  Hainworth,  don't  apologise ;  Iou:r 
to  have  expected  all  this.  You  are  not  the  first  b; 
many  of  my  old  Mends  who  has  turned  his  hii 
upon  me,  because  I  have  got  a  seedy  coat,  a:>i 
a  begging  story.  But,  indeed,  old  fellow,  tl^ 
cannot  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  misery  of  n; 
life." 

**  Are  you  in  great  straits  now  P  " 

"  I'.never  was  in  such  distress  in  all  my  life.  I 
have  literally  only  got  a  few  shillings  in  the  wo:li 
If  it  were  only  myself,  Hainworth,  I  should  v-' 
care;  but  in  a  miserable  littie  attic  in  this  miserab> 
heartiess  town,  sits  my  wife,  who  has  never  mur- 
mured once  through  aU  our  distress.  It's  a  rer 
hard  struggle  when  gentlefolks  oome  down  in  t. 
world." 

**  I  believe  you  thoroughly,  and  pity  you  vit- 
all  my  heart.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  at  sux 
a  time  to  upbraid  you  with  want  of  prudences! 
foresight ;  but  you  have  had  a  good  education,  aii 
kind  friends,  and  have  seen  enough  of  the  wor^i 
to  know  that  it  will  not  stand  still  while  you  &r.> 
at  play." 

**  That's  just  it ;  you've  hit  the  right  nail  on  th-: 
head  at  last.  I  ferventiy  wish  my  father  h\ 
brought,  me  up  to  some  honest  trade,  in  which  1 
could  have  taken  an  interest,  and  by  which  some :: 
the  energy  which  I  know  I  do  possess  could  LiT  ? 
been  developed.  But  no,  that  was  not  my  fat«.  I 
was  led  to  imagine  that  I  could  pass  this  life  w-ti^ 
my  hands  before  me,  and  that  it  was  not  gon'Je- 
manly  to  work.  My  head  was  full  of  fooli^i. 
empty  pride ;  and  bitterly  indeed  have  I  sufia  •: 
for  it.  Just  at  the  time  when  I  did  not  know  tn^ 
value  of  money,  I  came  in  fMr  ^  few  thousands,  bit 
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in  a  veiy  few  months  it  was  recklessly  squandered 
away;  and  my  money  was  not  only  gone,  but 
oxtrayagant  debts  had  accumulated.  Then,  as 
many  a  youngster  has  done  before  my  time,  I  fell 
madly  in  love,  and,  trusting  to  a  blind,  impossible 
turn  of  the  **  wheel  of  fortune,"  and  to  some  grand 
romantic  future,  I  married,  and  had  not  only  to 
support  myself,  but  a  wife,  naturally  very  delicate, 
but  whose  strong  love  made  me  a  better  and  a 
■wiser  man.  Then  came  the  will  to  work,  the 
pluck  which  had  lain  idle  so  long,  the  burning 
enthusiasm,  but  the  opportunity,  where  was  that  ? 
How  the  failures,  and  refusals  cut  deep  into  my 
heart,  and  made  it  bleed!  how  terrible  was  my 
wife's  pale,  trusting  face  I  how  bitter  my  own 
despair!  I  tried  my  hand  at  doctoring,  but  my 
money  was  almost  gone,  and  I  dared  not  risk  any 
more  in  paying  fees  and  examination  expenses.  I 
could  paint  a  little,  and  scribble  a  little;  but  in 
such  matte^  as  these  an  amateur  has  but  little 
chance  in  competing  with  artists.  No  one  would 
buy  my  pictures,  and  my  "copy**  was  systema- 
tically returned.  The  horizon  grew  blacker  and 
blacker  every  day.  Instead  of  writing  original 
matter,  I  had  to  sink  a  step  lower.  I  was  com- 
poUed  to  take  to  copying  for  so  many  pence  a  page, 
and  drawing  show-cards  and  advertisements  for 
the  shop-windows.  I  have  tried  everything,  in  fact ; 
but  my  incompetency  and  iU  luck  have  cruelly 
beaten  me  down  at  every  turn,  and  have  now 
•almost  taken  the  very  bread  out  of  my  mouth.  At 
the  present  moment  I  have  no  expectations,  no 
money,  no  Credit,  hardly  a  roof  over  my  head,  and 
crushing  down  my  pride,  I  have  come  to  you  to 
bog — not  for  money,  mind  you,  I  can  do  that  in  the 
stieets  when  the  time  comes — ^I  have  come  to  you 
to  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  some  employment, 
or  to  ask  you  to  employ  me  yourself.  I  don't  want 
to  beg  for  a  clerkship,  or  to  annoy  you  by  spoiling 
.your  ledgers.  Gtive  me  something  to  do  as  a 
messenger,  or  something  of  that  sort;  anything, 
in  fact — anything,  so  that  I  can  go  home  at  night 
with  something  like  a  clear  conscience,  and  not 
feel,  as  I  do  now,  that  I  am  starving  my  darHng 
wife." 

Charles  Beresford  was  a  tall,  bearded  man,  but 
he  sank  into  a  chair  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  the  banker  replied— 

"It's  the  old,  old  story,  I'm  afraid.  Young 
men  are  brought  up  in  a  false  position,  get  money, 
and  squander  it,  and  then  come  begging  to  hard- 
working folks  to  help  them.  You  must  know,  of 
course,  that  I  have  plenty  of  calls  on  my  purse, 
find  ties  of  my  own  which  I  cannot  possibly  neglect. 
Besides,  you  begin  by  owning  your  incompetency, 
and  then  turn  roimd  and  ask  me  for  work." 

Charles  Beresford  raised  his  head  from  his  hands, 
and  his  countenance  seemed  suddenly  to  light  up 


with  something  Kke  fire.  There  was  a  nervous 
twitching  in  his  hands,  then  in  his  throat,  as  if 
swallowing  something,  and  at  last  the  colour  died 
away  in  his  face  again,  and  he  was  calm.  He  had 
checked  a  fierce  outburst  of  rage. 

'*  I  had  thought  my  confession  was  humiliating 
enough  without  taunts  from  you,"  he  said. 

"  What  can  I  possibly  do  ?  **  began  Mr.  Hain- 
worth ;  "I  have  no  occupation  to  oSer  you  my- 
self, and  I  know  of  no  situation  to  which  I  could 
recommend  you." 

**  Then  you  refuse  my  request  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  refuse:  I  wiU  promise  to  think 
over  it.    Have  you  got  i^o  relations  to  appeal  to  ?  " 

"Only  an  undo  that  I  know  of,  and  he  is  in 
America.  I  have  written  to  him  frequently,  and 
received  no  answer." 

"Well,  come  again  in  a  day  or  two —say  a 
month — and  I  will  think  it  over,  and  see  what  can 
be  done." 

After  saying  this,  George  Hainworth  nodded, 
and  muttering  to  himself,  went  into  the  largo 
counting-house. 

Charles  Beresford  was  left  alone.  '* '  Como 
again  in  a  month,'  he  said;  and  how  am  I  and 
Hetty  to  live  the  while  ?  And  this  is  the  man  who 
pretended  to  caU  himself  my  friend — the  fiiend  to 
whom  I  have  lent,  yes,  given  money,  scores  and 
scores  of  times.  Ah,  me !  the  way  of  the  world,  I 
suppose." 

There  was  a  noise  of  talking  outside  the  private 
door  which  led  from  George  Hainworth's  house  to 
his  ofELce.  The  door  was  half  opened,  and  Charles 
Beresford  heard  these  words : 

"  I  will  ask  my  husband  about  ft,  and  beg  very 
hard.  Just  go  into  his  office  and  wait  a  moment, 
and  I  will  find  him  and  plead  your  cause." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  madam  I  I  shall  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful." 

The  door  quite  opened  now,  and  a  fair  young 
woman  entered  the  room.  She  started  when  she 
saw  Charles  Beresford's  back.  He  turned  round, 
and  they  both  exclaimed  at  once — 

**  Hetty!" 

"Charlie!" 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  my  darling  ?" 

"  I  was— I  don't " 

"  What  were  you  asking  her,  Hetty  ?  what  \^'ore 
you  thanking  her  for  ?    Come,  answer,  my  own." 

"  I  will  tell  you  aU,  Charlie.  Whenever  you 
have  gone  out,  I  have  slipped  away  and  bagged 
employment  at  all  the  milliners'  shops.  They 
only  put  one  question,  *  Have  you  ever  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before  ? '  Of  course  I  have  not. 
They  all  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  refuse.  I  could 
not  stand  this  disappointment  any  longer,  and  I 
was  determined  to  ask  for  some  work  that  I  could 
do.  I  have  been  begging  for  the  situation  of  la.d/» 
maid  to  Mrs  Hainworth."  ^  ^  . 
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**You  a  lady's  maid,  Hetty!  a  serrant  to  the 
wife  of  that  man  ?    Never  while  I  Kve  !  '* 

"  But  why  not  ?  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hain worth, 
then  ?  I  never  heard  you  mention  his  name  before. 
What  do  you  know  against  him  ?  Mrs.  Hainworth 
was  80  kind  to  me,  and  it  is  nearly  all  arranged. 
Do  you  think  it  wise  to  refuse  now,  Charlie  ?  Ke- 
flect,  there's  a  good  boy.  It  is  very  terrible,  but 
we  must  not  be  proud  any  more,  you  know.*' 

"Listen,  Hetty,  and  you  shall  decide.  Gheorge 
Hainworth  was  my  intimate  friend  for  five  years  at 
college.  I  came  to  him,  and  told  my  miserable 
■tory.  I  begged,  not  for  money,  but  for  the  meanest 
employment  he  could  give  me.  He  treated  me  like 
a  dog,  and  upbraided  me  for  being  a  spendthrift — 


this  man !  who  feasted  and  lived  upon  me;  this  nun! 
who  helped  to  spend  my  money  like  a  gentleman- 
he  turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  would  not  shak" 
me  by  the  hand,  because  I  had  got  on  a  ragged  oji\. 
I  told  him  we  were  starving,  and  he  never  offere'i 
to  lend  me  a  sixpence;  but  he  said  X  might  come 
again,  and  he  would  think  the  matter  over.  And 
you  ask  me  to  let  you  receive  wages  from  tiij 
fellow!  Will  you  be  a  lady's  ntaid  to  Georjr* 
Hain  worth's  wife  ?  " 

Hetty  Beresford's  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 

'*  Charlie !  I  would  sooner  beg  in  the  streets/' 
she  said.  And  then  they  both  left  George  Hain- 
worth's  office  together. 

{To  b9  canclnded  w  our  next ) 


ST.   JAMES  THE  LESS,  A  TPYE   OF  ADMINISTRATIVE    GIFTa 

BY  THB  KEY.  J.  B.   OWEN,  M.A.,  BEOTOR  OP  ST.  J17DE*S,  CHELSEA. 


!  T.  JAMES  THE  LESS,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Cleopas,  otherwise 
called  Alpheeus,  and  of  Mary  the 
sister  of  the  Yirgin,  according  to 
some ;  or  else  the  son  of  the  Virgin 
herself,  according  to  others — is  styled 
*'  the  Lord's  brother,**  and  was  un- 
questionably a  near  kinsman  of  Jesus. 
He  was  sumamed  ^  Justus,*'  on  ac- 
count of  the  high-toned  purity  and 
integrity  of  his  life ;  and  was  so  generally  esteemed, 
alike  by  Christian  and  non-Christian  contem- 
poraries, that  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
affirm  that  Josephus — a  Jewish,  and  therefore  no 
partial  historian — ^recorded  it  as  the  common 
opinion  of  the  day,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  Temple,  were 
owing  to  God's  wrath  against  them  for  the  murder 
of  so  eminent  a  saint.  The  passages  cited  by  those 
fathers  are  no  longer  extant  in  the  works  of 
Josephus,  having  probably  incurred  the  £a.te  of 
other  missing  daujBes.  St.  James  is  said  to  have 
been  a  priest,  and  to  have  kept  the  rigid  law  of 
the  Nazarites  from  his  birth.  Thus  the  foundation 
of  his  influence  as  a  ruler  was  laid  in  personal 
character.  Men  are  disposed,  almost  instinctively, 
to  yield  to  conscious  superiority,  physical  or  morsd. 
That  early  contention  of  the  apostles,  ''which  of 
them  should  be  the  greatest,"  was  never  formally 
decided,  otherwise  than  as  their  Master  indicated, 
when  he  "  placed  a  child  in  the  midst  of  them," 
implying  that  he  whose  character  most  nearly 
as^milated  the  spirit  of  a  little  one  should  be  the 
great  one  among  them.  In  personal  holiness,  and 
simplicity  of  faith,  St.  James  seems  the  earliest  of 
the  twelve  who  attained  any  prominent  position 
among  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Hence,  at  the  first 
AOunoiL  of  the  Church,  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  51, 


St.  James  illustrated  the  maxim,  "  Befox«  bonoux  i3 
humility/'  by  delivering  his  opinion  laat  of  all. 
But  on  that  opinion  the  sentence  of  tbe  rest  wa« 
based.  If  not  nominally  presiding  over  tbe  counc:!. 
as  he  probably  did,  his  wisdom  and  discret;^ 
swayed  their  decision.  Though  bimself  a  ricH 
observer  of  the  ceremonies  and  laws  of  Moses,  ani 
solicitous  of  engaging  others^  at  least  of  bis 
countrymen,  to  do  so,  yet,  as  he  said  in  Acta  xt. 
28,  with  Christian  converts  firom  the  Gtentiles  tiif 
case  was  different.  "  It  seemed  good  to  tbe  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you"  (Gentiles}  **  so 
greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things/'  Thii 
was  the  large-hearted  candour  and  jastioe  of  a  sua 
whose  "  ruling  of  his  own  spirit "  qoalified  bim  t^ 
rule  over  other  men's.  The  &ot  of  hia  n»^ar 
relationship  to  our  Lord  might  naturally  havi^ 
pointed  him  out  as  his  successor  in  tbe  visibl.' 
headship  of  his  Church ;  but  James  never  presumed 
upon  his  affinity  to  Jesus — ^never  alludes  to  it. 
though,  as  the  eldest  of  the  four  brothers,  jadginf 
he  was  so  from  the  order  in  which  they  are  nam^^i 
— ^viz.,  James  and  Joses,  Simeon  and  Jude,  by  thi 
right  of  inheritance  in  primogeniture,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  community  of  Jesus  sboold  bay? 
naturally  descended  to  James.  But  his  position  iz 
the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem  was  ratber  acknow- 
ledged by  others  than  assumed  by  himself.  Henc^ 
at  Paul's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  after  tlu.: 
apostle's  conversion,  in  Gal.  ii.  9,  be  descnb:»> 
James  as  one  of  the  three  '*  who  seemed  to  hj 
pillars ; "  having  stated,  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(ver.  19),  that  on  his  first  visit  to  see  Peter,  **  other 
of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Ijoid'^ 
brother."  In  1  Cor.  zv.  7,  Paul  also  mentions  the 
distinction  with  which  the  Lord  honoured  bis  lowlj- 
minded  kinsman  by  specially  appearing  to  him. 
probably  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  resurrection. 
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St.  Luke,  in  Acts  xxi.  18,  describes  Paul  entrosi- 
ing  the  collections  of  the  saints  in  Judea  for  the 
relief  of  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  to  <'  James 
and  all  the  elders  present,'*  oonstitnting  the  saintly 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  treasurer-general  of  the 
Church's  alms.     The  respect  idth  which  he  had 
inspired  Peter  also,  is  manifest  from  the  &ct,  that 
on  that  apostle's  dehverance  from  prison,  in  Acts 
xii.  12,  he  at  once  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mary — 
the  mother  of  St.  Mark — "where    many   were 
gathered   together   praying;"  and  James    being 
absent,  Peter  desired  them  to  "  go  and  show  these 
things  to  James,  and  to  the  brethren ;  "  obviously 
reporting  his  dehverance  to  James,  as  the  ruling 
elder  of  the  Church.    Peter's  feehng  towards  James 
was  one  of  more  than  respect,  it  had  an  element  of 
awe  in  it,  which  at  one  time  tempted  Peter  into  a 
misconception  of  Christian  Uberty.    He  was  aware 
how  punctilious  an  adherent  to  Jewish  ceremonial 
James,  as  a  Jew,  was;  notwithstanding  his  for- 
bearing to  insist  upon  Mosaic  observances  by  the 
Gentile  converts.     Peter,  in  his  usual  impulsive 
ardour  of  affection  for  the  brotherhood,  '*  ate  with 
the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch,"  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do;  "  but  when  certain  (believers)  came 
Jrom  JameSj  Peter  withdrew,  and  separated  himself 
*' /taring  them  who  were  of  the  circumcieum ;'*^  i.e., 
fearing  the  Jews,  lest,  on  Iheir  return  to  Jerusalem, 
they  should  report  the  fact  of  his  consorting  with 
Gentiles  to  his  strictly  Levitical  brother  apostle. 
The  dissimulation,  and  not  the  act,  was  what  St. 
Paul  blamed.     But  the  dissimulation  lb  an  indirect 
evidence  of  the  awe  with  which  the  personal  sanc- 
tity of  James  had  inspired  Peter,  and  an  act  of  no 
ordinary  homage  to  his  authority. 

The  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James  was 
obviously  not  written  by  the  elder  James,  because 
the  latt^  was  beheaded  about  A.D.  42  or  44 ;  and 
the  errors  and  vices  censured  therein  belonged  to  a 
later  date ;  besides,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
6]i()kcn  of  as  an  event  near  at  hand  (chap.  v.  8,  9). 
The  scope  of  the  epistle,  exhibiting  the  ineffioacy 
of  faith  without  corresponding  works,  is  an  ad- 
mirable delineation  of  the  practical  mind  of  the 
inspired  writer.  Instead  of  the  usual  apostohc 
salutation  at  the  beginning  of  an  epistle,  and  the 
benediction  at  its  close — ^both  which  being  omitted 
led  some  to  suppose  the  author  of  this  epistle  was 
not  an  apostle — St  James  describes  himself  simply 
as  the  "  SERVANT  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  With  this  self-abasement  in  the  sight  of 
God  is  combined,  in  judicious  terms,  an  authori- 
tatiye  teaching,  as  became  a  ruler  of  the  Church, 
encouraging  Iheir  virtues,  and  denouncing  carnal 
vices  among  all  classes  of  men.  As  to  any  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  the  theology  of  Si 
Paul  and  that  of  St.  James,  the  one  insisting  upon 
justification  by  faith  without  works,  and  the  other, 
on  justification  by  faith  with  works,  the  former 


only  states  the  doctrine  of  which  the  latter  de* 
scribes  the  practice.  It  has  been  said,  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  that  fidth  which  is  the  gift  of  God ;  St. 
James  speaks  of  the  faith  which  a  man  assumes  of 
himself.  St.  Paul  takes  the  case  of  a  man  who  hoe 
faith,  St.  James  supposes  that  of  a  man  who  aaye  he 
has  faith.  St.  Paul  afi&rms  the  faith  which  justifies 
the  soul;  St.  James  insists  on  the  works  which 
justify  or  verify  the  faith. 

The  grand  principle  vhich  both  Paul  and  James 
held  in  common,  and  which  fully  reconciles  their 
teaching,  is  opened  in  the  passages,  Rom.  ii.  13, 
"For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified ;  " 
and  St.  James's  expression  of  the  same  truth,  in 
chap.  i.  25,  "  But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  and  oontinueth  therein,  he  being  not 
a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man 
shall  he  blessed  in  his  deed." 

St.  James's  epistle,  with  those  of  Peter,  John, 
and  Jude,  is  called  a  cathoUc,  or  ^  general "  epistle, 
because  it  is  not  addressed,  like  those  of  Paul»  to 
any  particular  city  or  nation,  but  to  believers 
everywhere.  It  is  the  earliest  instance  of  any  one 
apostle  assuming  the  right  of  addressing  the  Church 
at  large.  In  the  other  sense  of  the  term  catholic — 
viz.,  the  fetct  of  the  writing  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
being  everywhere  received  as  inspired,  catholic 
became  synonymous  with  canonical.  Thus  the  title 
of  **  General "  Epistle,  which  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Church  has  conferred  upon  the  Epistle  of 
James,  is  at  once  an  endorsement  of  its  canonicity, 
and  an  enhancement  of  the  authority  of  the  writer  ; 
and  that,  not  because  it  was  what  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  wrote,  but  what  God  inspired.  The 
principle  common  to  all  t^e  inspired  writers  was, 
<*  It  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
speaketh  in  you." 

It  was  no  presumption,  but  a  lo3ral  recognition 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  sole  prerogative  to  regulate  the 
Church's  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  suggested 
St.  James's  formula  in  announcing  the  decision  of 
the  council — ^viz,  '*  It  aeemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghott^ 
and  to  w;*^  to  us,  because  it  seemed  good  to  Him ;  to 
us,  as  his  ordained  channels  of  communication  with 
the  Church  at  large ;  to  us,  as  samples  to  beUevers, 
where  they  should  look  for  Divine  teaching,  and 
for  the  sole  final  standard  of  the  Christian  faUh. 
If  we  appeal  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  should  yo«, 
praying  always  for  his  Divine  guidance  and  direc- 
tion in  what  you  beheve,  and  how  you  should  live 
in  God's  faith  and  fear.  The  words  were  conceived 
in  the  right  spirit  of  a  father  in  Christ,  ruling  the 
Church  in  his  Master's  name.  It  was  the  voice  of  an 
ambassador  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech 
them  by  him.  Begarded  simply  in  a  diplomatic 
Ught,  it  was  a  stroke  of  administrative  genius, 
sheltering  its  proclamations  behind  a  supreme 
authority,  which  carried  with  it  an  a  priori  force 
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and  sanction  that  could  not  be  lightly  gainsaid. 
Tho  appeal  of  the  ruler  is  the  sample  for  the  ruled. 
If  St.  James  refer  his  decision  to  the  inspiration 
of  Good's  Holy  Spirit,  let  all  Christians  to  the  end 
of  time  acknowledge,  seek,  and  rest  on  Him,  and 
Him  only,  as  their  Divine,  and  only'  safe  teacher. 
Human  instructors  may  have  a  personal  motive, 
in  which  none  but  themselves,  or  merely  human 
policies  are  interested,  or  tJiey  may  be  ignorant; 
certainly  are  not  infallible;  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
has,  and  can  have,  no  motive  but  the  interests  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  the  gracious,  loving, 
merciful  profit  of  fallen  and  ul  happy  man. 

St.  James  based  the  catholic  and  perpetual  rule 
of  the  Church  on  this  glorious  principle — ^viz.,  tiie 
invisible  headship  of  God;  an- 1  had  the  Church 
never  swerved  from  that  fundamental  article  of 
faith,  no  false  doctrine,  heresy,  nor  schism  would 
ever  have  defiled  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  Church  would  have  abode  in  purijy,  as  the 
bride  of  Christ,  and  Christians  of  all  times,  and 
of  all  countries,  like  the  primitive  disciples,  *'  would 
have  continued  steadfast  in  the  apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship."  The  spotless  robe  of  truth,  like 
that  of  its  Divine  Author,  would  never  have  been 
rent  by  unhappy  divisions,  but  remained  entire, 
**  without  a  seam,  from  the  top  throughout."  The 
Lord's  coat  was  all  ''of  one  piece,"  but  the 
Church's  "  raiment  was  of  divers  colours,"  to  in- 
timate the  perfect  compatibleness  of  imity  with  the 
former,  witiiout  uniformity  in  the  latter.  What  we 
should  all  aim  at  in  earnest  prayer,  and  study  of 
Gk)d*s  Word,  is  to  be,  and  to  live,  one  with  Christ ; 
and  then  a  true  unity  with  his  people  follows  as  a 
consequential  issue. 

St.  James's  government  of  the  Church  is  emi- 
nently exemplary  in  the  sinking  of  all  personal 
prominence,  in  l^e  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
functions.  Instead  of  the  long,  weary  series  of 
papal  canonisations,  periodical  appointments  of 
festivals,  and  promulgations  of  dogmas  and  tradi- 
tions of  men  for  the  commandments  of  God,  by 
which  successive  bishops  of  Borne  have  sought  to 
signaHse  their  pontificate,  the  only  monument  of 
St.  James's  patriarchate  is  the  faithful,  practical, 
earnest  exposition  and  inculcation  of  Christian 
life  and  doctrine  contained  in  his  epistle.  In  its 
inspired  clauses  breathes  a  perpetual  echo  of  the 


eminently  practical  teachings  of  his  Divine  Lord  r.!:l 
Master.  The  author  of  the  epistle  is  lost  sight  of  ii. 
the  sacred  majesty  of  his  subject,  as  the  three  disci- 
ples were  hidden  in  the  glory  of  the  transfiguratirii. 

In  St.  James's  chapters  Christ  is  what  he  ehoulu 
be  in  all  his  people's  hearts  and  lives,  their  *'  all  i:; 
all."  So  completely  is  the  man  concealed  in  his  sell- 
denying  afliance  to  his  Master,  that  though  it  is  be- 
lieved, on  pretty  sure  evidence,  that  his  epistle  wis 
written  just  before  his  martyrdom,  which  occurred! 
i  about  A.D.  62,  St.  James  makes  no  roference  to  it,  nor 
to  any  other  single  circumstance  of  his  individual 
life.  Eusebias  states  that  when  St.  Paul's  appeal 
to  Bome  rescued  that  apostle  &om  the  malice  o: 
the  Jews,  in  their  disappointment,  they  turned  their 
rage  on  James,  whom  they  cast  headlong  from  s 
battlement  of  the  Temple,  and  then  beat  him  t>. 
death  with  a  club. 

They  slew  the  just  and  righteous  man,  notwith- 
standing his  reputation  for  piety  among  all  th. 
people,  whether  Jews  or  Q^ntUes — a  piety  to  vHch 
even  a  jealous  priesthood  conceded  the  privilege  ct 
entering  into  the  holy  place,  where  his  continue 
devotions  had  hardened  his  knees  like  the  kneea  of 
a  camel,  from  his  incessant  worshipping  of  Gol 
and  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  people.  Eis 
last  testimony  to  Jesus,  as  he  stood  on  the  battle- 
ment, whence  they  threw  him  down  to  a  martjT-! 
death — a  testimony  which  at  the  same  moment 
signed  his  death-warrant  and  sealed  his  &itli,  v^? 
this :  "  The  Son  of  man  sitteth  in  the  heaven,  a' 
the  right  hand  of  the  Great  Power,  and  will  cori: 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven !"  As  he  was  not  imme- 
diately killed  by  the  fall,  the  Jews  despatched  hin 
with  stones,  as  a  blasphemer.  In  the  midst  of  th^ 
pitiless  shower,  he  dragged  up  his  mangled  limb? 
into  a  kneeling  attitude,  and  ia  tho  spirit,  tnd 
almost  in  the  words  of  his  Lord  and  kinsman,  b 
prayed :  **  I  entreat  thee,  O  Lord  Gk>d  the  Father 
forgive  them^  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  "  and 
then  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  We  close  with  a 
beautiful  passage  in  his  epistle,  strikingly  illustrst€>i 
in  his  own  faithful  and  victorious  conflicts  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  alike  in  life  and  death: 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation ;  for 
when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  lifui 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  lov. 
him." 


THE    LOST    OPPORTUNITY. 

A  POEM  WITn  A  MUTE  MORAL. 


THOUSAND   years   at   tlie   golden 

gate 
Of  Paradise,  a  dervish  laid ; 
lie  knelt  to  Allah,  early,  late, 

By  that  lonj;  vigil  undismayed ; 
Hoping,  in  spite  of  sharp  despiir 


That  came  in  pangs,  to  force  his  way 
To  heaven  by  humble,  ceaseless  prayer. 

But,  worn  by  passion,  body  and  soul, 
One  hapless  hour  he  fell  asleep. 

Then  slowly  opened  heaven's  doors. 
And  closed  again.    He  woke  to  weep. 
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THE    DEEPER    DEPTH; 

OB,   8CE2raS   OP  REAL  LIFE  AMONG  THE  VERY  POOB.— NO.  I. 


*'  Oh !  the  poor ;  few  know  how  thoy  live- 
Still  fewer  how  they  die— 
How  life  in  them  doth  linger  on 

From  mom  till  eye. 
Prom  eve  till  haggard  mom." 

^  T  is  sometimes  said,  with  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction, that  there  need  be  no  extreme 
destitution,  no  absolute  want  in  the  pre- 
sent day ;  that  no  man  need  be  shelter- 
less or  foodless,  at  least  in  the  metropolis ; 
while  in  proof  of  this  assertion  the  pro- 
visions of  onr  Poor  Laws  are  adduced,  and  a 
coideur-de-roM  description  giyen  of  those  attractive 
apartments,  the  "  casual  wards,"  of  our  various 
workhouses.  It  may  seem  rude  and  uncourteous 
to  contravene  the  condusions  of  the  well-to-do, 
comfortable  gentlemen  who  thus  speak ;  but  the 
truth  must  be  told  in  all  its  plainness,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  our  Ghnstian  philanthropy 
has  accomplished,  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  in  our  midst,  that  have  to  endure  the 
griping  pangs  of  sheer  hunger,  and  to  do  battle 
witii  the  most  extreme  poverty,  every  day  and  hour 
of  their  wretched  existence — 

•*  Still  in  the  lowest  depth 
A  deeper  depth  is  foimd.*^ — 

While  we  are  enjoying,  it  may  be,  the  comforts  of 
our  well-provided  homes,  and  descanting  philoso- 
phically on  the  crime  or  the  absurdity  of  poverty, 
shifts  are  resorted  to,  privations  are  felt,  sufferings 
are  endured,  and  unavailing  tears  are  shed,  that, 
were  we  but  to  witness  them,  would  effectually 
destroy  our  mistaken  self-complacency,  and  pre- 
vent our  standing  by  with  folded  hands,  while 
human  lives  are  sacrificed,  human  spirits  crushed, 
and  human  hearts  broken. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  support  these  state- 
ments by  quoting  statistics,  although  they  lie  close 
to  our  hand.  In  one  of  ^aop's  febles,  a  dying 
man  bids  his  sons  break  a  bundle  of  sticks ;  a  task 
which  proves  beyond  their  strength,  until  it  is 
unbound,  and  each  stick  dealt  with  separately. 
We  may  learn  a  lesson  here,  although  the  very 
opposite  to  its  original  moraL  In  seeking  to  excite 
sympathy  with  the  suffering .  class,  whose  cause  we 
are  anxious  to  plead,  it  is  far  better  to  describe 
individual,  though,  alas!  not  exceptional  cases, 
than  to  present  tabulated  results  and  official  re- 
turns; in  other  words,  it  is  wiser  to  o£fer  the 
philanthropist  a  few  manageable  sticks  than  the 
closely-bound  bundle,  which  would  probably  be 
far  beyond  his  powers.  We  accordingly  purpose 
giving  in  successive  numbers  of  The  Qtttveb,  a 
plain,  minute,  and  faithful  description— in  each 
case  the  result  of  ver^'  careful  personal  observation 


— of  the  haunts  and  refuges  of  poverty  in  tho 
metropolis,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  true  condition  and 
actual  wants  of  their  wretched  inhabitants. 

The  importance  of  our  task  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. More  than  one  writer  has  pointed  out 
the  sadly  suggestive  fact  that  the  enormous  wealth 
of  London  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  sprung  from 
causes  which  have  actually  deepened  the  misery 
and  increased  the  privations  of  the  poor.  ''All 
classes,"  it  is  said,  "  are  merging  into  one  of  two^ 
the  indigent  and  the  opulent.  The  chasm  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  has  widened,  and  is  still 
widening.'*  England's  greatest  splendour,  and 
England's « most  abject  poverty,  have  not  inaptly 
been  spoken  of  as  the  realisation  of  the  poet's — 
"  First  and  last ! — ^the  immensely  distant  two !" 

Now,  it  is  just  at  this  point,  when  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  upper  class^  intensify  the  penury 
of  the  lower,  when  the  pampering  of  the  few  in- 
volves the  degradation  of  the  many,  that  the 
decadence  of  prosperous  nations  sets  in,  and  the 
decline  of  mighty  empires  commences.  Thus  the 
French  Eevolution,  which  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  glutted  Paris  with  blood,  may  be 
attributed  as  much  to  the  extreme  destitution  of 
the  people  as  to  the  profligacy  of  the  nobles,  or  to 
the  wild  ravings  of  the  infidel  philosophers.  At 
all  events,  it  was  their  many  privations  that  led  the 
masses  to  resent  the  one  and  to  embrace  the  other. 
Let  us  then  take  warning — 

"  There  is  a  poor,  hlind  Samson  in  this  land. 

Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel. 
Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Commonweal, 
Till  the  yast  Temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapelesB  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies." 

It  will  not  meet  the  case  to  say  that  legal  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  of  which  these  unhappy 
persons  should  avail  themselves;  for  that  legal 
provision  involves  so  much  that  is  distasteful  to 
them,  is  so  opposed  to  those  natural  instincts,  which 
even  extreme  poverty  cannot  eradicate  from  the 
human  bosom,  and,  moreover,  is  so  frequently  em- 
bittered by  the  brutality  of  ignorant  officials,  and 
the  unfeeling  measures  of  those  whom,  as  it  were, 
in  irony,  we  call  the  "  Guardians  of  the  Poor,"  that 
we  cannot  wonder  they  should  flee  from  it,  as  from 
their  most  inveterate  foe,  hide  themselves  in  holes 
and  comers,  and  bear  their  hard  fate  uncomplain- 
ingly, until  relieved,  not  by  the  parochial  officer, 
but  by  that  leveller  of  all  social  distinctions,  grim 
Death  himself.- 

If  this  should  be  regarded  as  too  severe  a 
stricture   on  the  present  system,  wo   ask,  Ho^ 
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on  any  other  ground  can  we  explain  the  weH- 
known  reluctance  of  the  honest  poor  to  go  ''into 
the  house,"  or  even  to  seek  "outdoor  relief?'* 
How  is  it  that  men,  aye,  and  women  also,  have 
been  seen  gnawing  bones  picked  from  the  dust- 
heap  P  Impossible  I  the  reader  may  cry.  Not  so. 
What  will  not  hunger  force  a  man  to  do  ?  '*  The 
fust  day,*'  said  an  industrious  man  to  a  Christian 
yisitor,  who  found  him,  through  lack  of  employ- 
ment, in  a  starving  condition — ^he  had  not  tasted 
food  for  three  days — **  'taint  so  worry  bad  if  you  has 
a  bit  of  baooy;  the  second  it's  horrid,  it  is  sich 
gnawing ;  the  third  day  it  aint  so  bad  again — ^you 
feel  sinkish  like,  and  worry  faintish ! " 

How  is  it  that  from  time  to  time  we  read  of 
persons  dying  in  our  streets  of  absolute  starvation, 
dying,  it  may  be,  on  the  very  door-step  of  some 
palatial  mansion,  within  which  unbounded  plenty 
reigns  ?  Only  a  short  time  since,  an  inquest  was  held 
on  a  woman  who  had  died  in  the  street,  af  which  it 
was  stated  in  the  medical  evidence  that  "  she  was 
worn  to  a  perfect  skeleton ! "  and  yet  at  the  moment 
of  her  death,  an  iofant  was  vainly  striving  to 
obtain  nourishment  from  her  withered  bosom! 
Was  there  not  one  among  the  thousands  of  affec- 
tionate mothers  in  the  metropolis  to  step  forward 
and  save  her  from  so  terrible  a  doom  ?  The  last 
week  in  November  there  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  two  persons,  a  man  and  bis 
wife,  whom  the  doctor  found  *'  delirious  in  one  bed" 
m  a  room  totally  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
These  are  not  solitary  instances  of  the  "deeper 
depth" — ^would  that  tiiey  were.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  similar  ones  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  journals ;  while  the  Times,  when  it 
rendered  noble  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  a 
little  while  back,  by  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
frightful  amount  of  destitution  existing  in  the 
metropolis,  distinctly  and  emphatically  declared, 
after  narrating  some  most  heartrending  cases,  that 
all  London  was  full  of  such.  This  is  our  firm  be- 
lief, hence  the  present  series  of  papers.  A  dis- 
tinguiahed  writer  puts  the  case  thus  poweifrilly  in 
one  of  his  great  works,  which,  however,  is 
far  more  truthful  than  some  books  seriously  pro- 
fessing to  be  entirely  so:  "It  is  a  remarkable 
Christian  improvement*  to  have  made  a  pursuing 
Fury  of  the  good  Samaritan ;  but  it  was  so  in  this 
case,  and  it  is  a  type  of  many,  many,  many.  .  . 
My  lords,  gentlemen,  and  honourable  boards, 
when  you  in  the  course  of  your  dust-shovelling  and 
cinder-raking  have  piled  up  a  mountain  of  pre- 
tentious fieulure,  you  must  off  with  your  honourable 
coats  for  the  removal  of  it,  and  £b11  to  the  work 
with  the  power  of  all  the  queen's  horses  and  all 
the  queen's  men,  or  it  wOl  come  rushing  down  and 
buiy  us  alivo.  Yes,  yerily,  my  lords,  gentlemen, 
and  honourable  boards,  adapting  your  catechism  to 
the  occasion,   and,  by  God's  help,  so  you  must: 


for  when  we  have  got  things  to  the  pass  that,  wita 
an  enormous  treasui*e  at  our  disposal  to  relieve  tLe 
poor,  the  best  of  the  poor  detest  our  mercies,  hide 
their  heads  from  us,  and  shame  us  by  starving  to 
death  in  the  midst  of  us,  it  is  a  pass  impossible  of 
prosperity,  impossible  of  continuance.  It  may  not 
be  so  written  in  the  '  Gbspel  aooording  to  Pud- 
snappery ; '  you  may  not  *  find  these  words  *  for  the 
text  of  a  sermon  in  the  Betums  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  they  have  been  the  truth  since  the 
foundations  of  tiie  uniyerse  were  laid,  and  they  will 
be  the  truth  until  the  foundations  of  the  universe 
are  shaken  by  the  Builder.  This  boastful  handi- 
work of  ours,  which  £eu1s  in  its  terrors  for  the  pro- 
fessional pauper,  the  sturdy  breaker  of  windovs, 
and  the  rampant  tearer  of  clothes,  strikes  with  & 
cruel  and  a  wicked  stab  at  the  stricken  sufferer,  aL'i 
is  a  horror  to  the  deserving  and  unfortunate.  TVd 
must  mend  it,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  and  honour- 
able boards,  or  in  its  own  evil  hour  it  will  mar 
every  one  of  us.*' 

We  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  imagine  that  all 
classes  of  sodety  will  eventually  become  mex]ged  in 
one,  and  the  necessity  to  labour,  now  pressingon  the 
millions  be  felt  no  longer ;  but  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  this  extreme  privation,  this  utter  des- 
titution, this  sheer  hunger,  this  wilful  neglect  of 
the  daims  of  the  poor,  this  wicked  waste  of  human 
life,  shaU  ere  long  become  things  of  the  past,  and  be 
looked  back  upon  with  abhorrence  and  remorse.  It 
will  not,  however,  do  for  us  to  calmly  wait  uLtd 
this  happy  change  is  effected  by  parochial  demenc; 
or  imperial  legislation.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one 
of  themselves,  that  <*  guardians  have  become  Stoics, 
and  overseers  brutalised;  '*  and  perlu^  this  shooU 
not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  law  they  have  to  administer.  Whatii 
wanted  is  that,  this  dreary  winter-time,  we  shouli 
individually  think,  rather  of  the  claims  which  th6 
poor  have  on  our  compassion,  than  of  the  dotifis 
which  iudigence  imposes  upon  them :  in  &ct,  it  ii 
useless  to  talk  to  them  of  duties  until  we  h:iT6 
relieved  at  least  their  most  pressing  necessities.  U* 
us,  for  humanity's  sake,  satisfy  the  keen  cravings  ^ 
hunger,  before  we  venture  to  lecture  them  on  their 
want  of  thrift.  It  wiR  also  be  found  that  in  many 
cases  only  a  little  help  is  needed  to  set  unwillinglj 
idle  hands  in  motion,  and  relieve  honest  hearts  from 
Buffering ;  for  even  as  a  smaU  matter  will  stop  the 
working  of  a  complicated  and  magnificent  machise, 
so  some  little  obstacle  may  paralyse  the  indnstty  of 
the  bread-winner,  and  plunge  a  deserving  &imly 
in  the  most  fearful  privations. 

What  is  wanted  is,  that  all  who  have  **  means ' 
at  their  command  should  place  themselveB  in 
brotherly  contact  with  some  of  the  deetitatd 
poor  in  their  own  inmiediate  neighboorhood. 
It  would  probably  awaken  feelings  long  hvn^f 
to  see  the  pinched  cheek,  thQ  heavy  ^  ^ 
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scalding  tear ;  to  look  around  on  the  wretched 
room,  and  mark  the  filthy  straw  serving  as  a  poor 
substitute  for  a  bed,  the  one  bottomless  chair, 
the  rickety  table,  the  fireless  grate ;  to  hear  the 
shrill  cry  of  little  children  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  or 
the  moan  of  the  dying  mother,  who  is  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  help.  Most  true  a^  Hood's 
words — 

"  Evil  iB  wrought  by  want  of  thought. 
As  well  as  want  of  heart  1 " 

We  feel  convinced  that  proof  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  very  poor  is  all  that  is  needed  to  call  forth 
sympathy  and  help.  We  are  told  that  once,  One 
walked  the  earth,  who,  when  He  saw  the  multi- 
tude, had  compassion  upon  them.  This  is  the  great 
thing.  We  are  surrounded  by  myriads  of  poor, 
but,  al^  I  we  do  not  see  them.  We  do  not  see  their 
extreme  privation,  their  utter  helplessness,  their 
affinities  with  ourselves,  their  mental  and  moral 
capacity,  and  their  possible  destiny;  were  we 
but  to  do  so,  our  charity  would  flow  forth  in 
ft  life-giving  stream.  Two  centuries  back,  our 
forefathers  served  their  generation,  and  proved 
their  patriotism  by  defending,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  the  liberties  they  held  dear,  and  by  winning, 
''at  their  sword's  point,  the  free  constitution  we  now 
enjoy."  BEappily  we  are  not  subjected  to  so  seyere 
a  test;  but  still  we  can  show  our  attachment  to  our 
coxmtry,  and  more  than  this,  we  can  illustrate  and 
commend  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  by 


seeking  the  outcast,  by  reclaiming  the  prodigal, 
by  educating  the  ignorant,  by  sheltering  the  home- 
less, by  feeding  the  hungry,  and  clothing  the  naked. 
This  good  and  great  work  is  within  our  grasp, 
and  close  at  hand ;  it  lies  at  our  very  doors,  if  we 
but  seek  it  in  earnest ;  while  in  so  doing,  we  slull 
best  prove  ourselves  the  followers  of  Qim  who, 
when  among  men,  was  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  On 
one  occasion,  the  pious  and  charitable  GFeorge  Her- 
bert, when  walking  from  Bemerton  to  Salisbury, 
found  a  poor  man  and  his  horse  in  great  distress— 
the  horse  fallen  and  the  man  unable  to  help  him : 
he  put  off  his  clerical  coat,  and,  good  Samaritan-like, 
rendered  the  assistance  required,  and  on  presenting 
himself  to  his  friends,  covered  with  mire,  instead  of 
in  his  usual  clean  apparel,  he  met  their  wonder  by 
saying,  that  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done 
would  *'jprove  muaic  to  him  at  midnight;"  so,  it  will 
gladden  our  hearts  in  the  darkest  hours,  and  be  a 
source  of  perennial  satisfaction  to  us,  if  according 
to  our  several  ability,  we  deliver  the  oppressed, 
succour  the  needy,  and  ''remember  the  forgotten.*' 

"  How  softly  on  the  bruised  heart 
A  word  of  kindness  falls, 
And  to  the  dry  and  parehM  soul 
The  moistening  tear-drop  calls. 

"  Oh  !  if  they  know  who  walk  the  earth, 
'Mid  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain, 
The  power  that  Christian  kindness  hath, 
'Twere  Paradise  again.** 

H.  B.  I. 
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PAINS,  PATIENCE,  AND  PLEASURES. 

HAT    are   these   funny   things,    pa? 
They  look  like  dry,  dirty  onions.  What 
are  they?" 
**  Lily  bulbs,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Hope 
to  his  daughter  Amelia,  who  was  handling  a 
number  of  bulbs  which  lay  in  a  paper  on  the 
edge  of  a  flower-bed. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them,  pa  ?  " 
aekod  the  inquisitive  child. 

"  Plant  them,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  as  he 
dug  up  the  border,  and  carefully  prepared  the 
ground. 

**  When  will  they  come  up  ?  "  asked  Amelia. 
«  Next  July." 

*  *  Next  July  ?    Oh,  dear  !    That* s  a  long  time  to 

w»iLt.    I  like  to  plant  things  that  come  up  directly." 

"But  suppose  such  beautiful  lilies  as  those  you 

admired  so  much  last   summer  won't  come  up 

quickly,  what  then  ?  " 

"Well,  then  we  must  give  them  time,  or  go 
without  them,"  replied  Amelia,  who  was  as  bright 
as  she  was  impatient. 


"  Very  well  put,  my  child,"  rejoined  Mr.  Hop*? : 
"  and  you  will  find  that  there  are  many  other  thing- 
more  valuable  than  lilies,  which  can  only  be  wol 
through  toil  and  patient  waiting.  For  instance, 
my  Amelia  wishes  to  become  an  acoompliehed  lady 
by  and  by,  but  she  can  only  obtain  her  wish  by 
spending  many  years  of  her  girlhood  in  hard> 
patient  study.  Learning  and  skill  will  not  come  in 
a  moment  in  response  to  lazy  wishes.  They  mu?t 
be  planted,  watched,  watered,  and  worked  for 
through  many  years." 

Amelia  drew  a  long  sigh  and  ran  off.  She  knew 
her  father  was  right,  and  yet  she  foolishly  said  in 
her  heart,  **  I  wish  pa  wouldn't  talk  such  prosr 
stuff  to  me." 

The  bulbs  soon  went  out  of  Amelia's  thoughts, 
which  were  very  much  like  butterflies,  rarely 
dwelling  long  on  anything.  Autunm  and  winter 
passed  away,  too,  like  a  morning  dream.  A  ncn* 
summer  came.  One  beautiful  evening  in  July. 
Amelia,  while  passing  down  the  walk  in  the  rear  ci 
the  house,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  pa,  see  I  What  splendid  lilies !  Such 
beauties !  Here  are  some  magnificent  ones,  and  hero 
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are  some  of  tlio  purest  white  ones  I  ever  saw. 
Thoy  are  perfectly  beautiful.  Where  did  they  all 
come  from?" 

Mr.  Hope  smiled  as,  with  his  wife  and  little 
fion,  he  joined  the  enraptured  girl  on  the  border. 

"  Amelia,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  recollect  seeing 
me  at  work  here  last  autumn,  planting  bulbs  ?" 

Amelia  did  recollect,  after  a  few  moments. 

'*  Can  you  call  to  mind  what  I  said  to  you 
then?" 

'*  Something  about  patient  waiting  and  study^ 
wasn't  it,  papa  ?  " 

"  YeSi  I  told  yon  that  many  precious  things 
come  to  U8  only  through  toil  and  patient  waiting. 
To  enjoy  the  beauty  of  these  lilies  I  had  to  dig  last 
year.  I  prepared  the  soil,  and  covered  the  bulbs 
with  leaves  when  the  cold  weather  came.  This 
spring  I  had  to  remove  the  leaves  and  loosen  the 
soil.  Here  is  the  result — some  of  the  loveliest 
lilies  you  ever  saw.  Suppose  I  had  been  too  idle 
to  dig,  or  too  impatient  to  wait  so  many  months, 
should  we  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  gazing  on 
these  lilies  to-day  ?" 

"  No,  pa,  of  course  not." 

"lam  glad  you  see  that  so  clearly,  my  child. 
Let  it  teach  you  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  i^pointed 
price  of  aU  that  is  good  on  earth.  Good  things  can 
only  be  won  through  much  toil  and  patience. 
Work  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  food  and 
raiment.  Work  or  starve  is  God's  law.  Hard, 
patient  study  is  the  price  of  learning ;  long  prac- 
tice must  precede  skill ;  and  even  right  character, 
though  in  its  beginnings  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
can  only  be  brought  to  maturity  by  means  of  much 
prayer,  patient  watching,  and  stem  self-denial." 
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SCRIPTURE    ENIGMA. 

To 'whom  did  John  his  third  epistle  write  ? 
What  prophet  sent  all  idols  from  the  land  ? 
What  idol  bowed  and  fell  before  God's  might  ? 
Who  slew  his  trusting  friend  with  his  own  hand  ? 
Whose  seven  sons  vainly  strove  to  follow  Paul  ? 
The  father  of  a  pious,  gentle  queen. 
What  noted  ruler  was  convinced  by  Paul  ? 
What  man  tried  Paul  from  want  and  harm  to  screen  ? 
Who  boldly  told  King  David  of  his  girilt  ? 
What  son  his  royal  father  basely  slew  f 
What  priest  an  altar  for  King  Ahax  built? 
Who  rose  to  honour,  though  a  captive  Jew  ? 
What  patriarch  a  falsehood  told  through  fear  t 
The  town  whose  ruin  Nahum  oft  foretold. 
What  man  was  killed  by  one  whom  ho  held  dear  1 
Who,  waiting  bribes,  did  Paul  in  prison  hold? 
Whose  name  shows  forth  the  sorrows  of  his  birth  ? 
What'woman  long  time  held  her  fearful  guard? 
What  prophet  brought  a  time  of  fearful  dearth  ? 
When  for  long  years  the  floods  of  heaven  were  barred. 

Gentle  and  merciful  to  those 
Who  humbly  seek  his  face, 

God's  wrathful  fire  will  yet  consume 
The  unbelieving  race. 


THE  WINTER  MORNING. 

A    BHYMB    FOR    YOUNO    READERS. 

IS  a  frosty  morning, 

And  the  gentle  snow 
Is  but  thinly  falling, 
As  the  wind  may  blpw. 

Hey!  'tis  healthy  weather ; 

Let  XLS  all  go  out 
Por  a  while  together, 

Scampering  about. 

While  the  sleepy  sluggards 

Slumber  in  their  beds, 
We  will  breathe  the  freshness 

Early  morning  sheds. 

See  the  lanes  and  meadows, 
Mantled  all  with  white  ! 

This  was  but  the  doing 
Of  a  single  night. 

All  the  twigs  and  branches, 

Spangled  with  the  frost. 
Gain  in  silver  beauty, 

For  green  glory  lost. 

Hark  I  the  robin  redbreast 

Sings  a  grateful  song, 
For  the  crumbs  we  give  him 

AU  the  winter  long. 

And  the  noisy  sparrows 

Chirp  about  the  eaves, 
Longing  for  the  spring-time^ 

And  the  pleasant  leaves. 

Now,  above  the  hill-tops 

Doth  the  sun  cerise, 
With  a  crimson  glory 

Lighting  up  the  skies. 

On  the  frozen  lakelet, 

With  a  merry  noise, 
Glide  the  skilful  skaters, 

And  the  sliding  boys. 

Let  us  make  a  snow-man, 
With  the  gathered  snow, 

!rill  we  hear  the  school-bell 
Warning  us  to  go. 

Then,  before  our  lessons, 
We*ll,  with  hymn  and  prayer, 

Thank  our  heavenly  Father 
For  His  love  and  care  ft*. 
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THE    FAMILY    HONOUE. 

BY  MRS.  C.  L.  BALFOUE,  AUTHOR  OP  **THB  WOMEN  OF  8GBIPTUSE,"  ETC.  KTa 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

TWILIGHT    AND    MOONLiaHT. 

"  I  would  9ot  rieroe  the  miat  that  hides 
Life's  coming  joy  or  sorrow ; 
If  sweet  centent  with  me  abides, 
WbUe  onward  still  the  preseat  glides, 
I  thlak  not  of  the  morrow.*' 

^HE  young  people  soon  fell  into  conyersatlon 
that  rapidly  beguiled  the  twilight  hour — 
that  hour  when  of  all  others  it  is  sweet  to 
sit  with  dear  friends,  and  feel  their  friend- 
ship precious—when  to  the  young,  life 
seems  to  spread  out  beautifully  before  them,  and  the 
mist  that  hides  the  futuve  is  so  irradiated  by  hope,  that 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  dazzling  haze,  inspiring  no  fear, 
but  rather  prompting  all  ardent  enthusiasm  —  when 
love  and  friendship  seem  both  triumphant  and  un- 
changeable. Something  of  this  was  felt  in  the  cirde 
at  the  parsonage. 

The  bringing  in  of  the  lamps  broke  the  sweet  spell, 
and  then  Marian  was  for  hastening  home,  and  the  rest  all 
agreed  to  acoompany  her.  Marian  and  Gertrude  fell  to 
the  curate's  care,  and  Harriet  and  Mysie  had  each 
an  arm  of  Allan's.  Somehow  Mrs.  Maynard  and  Eims- 
croit  appeared  to  be  a  subject  very  interesting  to  Allan, 
to  judge  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  questioned 
and  listened  to  Mysie.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
say  that  there  was  anything  very  intellectual  in  the 
conversation  of  any  of  the  young  people.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  occasionally  folks  are  pleased  they  know 
not  why,  and  so  it  was  on  that  evening ;  for  when  the 
clock  struck  ten— a  late  hour  at  the  Chace — as  Allan  and 
Gertrude  returned,  he  said,  half  to  himself,  **  Want  me 
to  go  to  Scarborough !  No ;  I'm  too  fond  of  Austwicke." 

"  Is  that  duty  or  inclination  speaks,  Orson  ?  "  cried 
Grertrude,  using  a  favourite  nickname. 

"  Both,  dear  True-both." 

"AVell  for  you  then;  you're  a  great  lucky  Orson — 
they  don't  agree  together  very  often." 

As  the  brother  and  sister  lingered,  arm-in-arm,  near 
the  newly-made  archway,  through  which  the  moon- 
beams were  sending  long  shafts  of  silver  light,  now  and 
then  made  tremulous  by  the  passing  of  a  thin,  filmy 
cloud,  both  were  thinking  pleasantiy  of  the  present 
and  gaily  of  the  Aiture. 

*' What  a  great  joy  to  papa  it  will  be,  to  find  Allan  so 
willing  to  adopt  all  his  favourite  plans  for  improving  the 
property,"  thought  Gertrude. 

"  Gertrude  is  the  same  dear  creature  she  ever  was ; 
surely  she  will  not  restrict  her  friendship  to  Marian 
Hope.  Miss  Grant  is  reckoned  as  a  sister  to  Marian, 
Eurely  Gertrude  will  like  her  as  a  friend  quite  as  much." 
Then  the  young  man  tossed  his  head  in  a  sort  of 
audacious  merriment,  as  if  partly  amused  and  partly 
surprised  at  his  own  thoughts,  and  began  humming  a 
tune. 

At  that  moment  both  brother  and  sister  were  un- 
aware that  they  were  looked  at  by  two  persons  from  two 


opposite  points  of  view.  A  small  casement,  high  op 
within  the  side  of  the  arch,  lighted  a  little  room  Dev 
Miss  Austwicke*s  chamber.  She  had  watched  from  her 
drawing-room  her  niece  and  nephew,  as  in  the  full 
moonlight  they  had  come  up  the  open  path  from  the 
shrubbery  gate,  and  then  she  lost  sight  of  them  again 
as  they  came  into  the  shadow  of  the  arch.  Something 
— she  knew  not  what— prompted  her  to  mount  alone  to 
her  bedroom,  and  leaving  her  chamber-candlestick  on 
her  toilet,  to  go  into  the  dark,  and  look  through  the 
old  casement,  which  had  been  left  when  the  alteratiooi 
were  made.  How  changed  was  the  once  uprigki 
mien,  the  firm  step,  the  dauntiess  carriage  of  the 
head,  which  had  been  Miss  Austwicke's  cherished  du- 
racteristics.  Now  she  seemed  shrunk  and  oollapaed 
— ^the  very  shade  of  her  former  self —as  she  crept  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  gazed  hopelessly,  as  if 
under  some  horrible  fascination,  out  of  the  window. 
Yes,  there  they  were,  the  happy  young  oreaturei 
Allan  "a  true,  stalwart  Austwicke,"  as  his  wretched 
kinswoman  even  now  mechanically  muttered  to  herself, 
and  Gertrude  looking  up  at  him,  a  fond  sisterly  pride 
in  her  dark  eyes,  which  the  slant  moonbeam  kissed, 
spiritualising  her  delicate  loveliness.  "  How  like  she  is 
to  the  picture  of  Dame  Maud  Austwicke  I " 

The  evident  <iba»do»  of  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  twe 
smote  on  the  watcher's  heart  as  a  something  she  oould  feel 
no  more,utterly  put  away  from  her  for  ever — ^a  something 
she  was  able  to  estimate  the  loss  of;  for  she  had  onoe 
known  the  honourable  calm  of  a  life  blameless  towards 
man ;  had  practised,  at  all  events,  worldly  honour,  snd 
understood  the  oold  dignity  of  its  code.  "  Bo»  tang  m 
mentpat,'*  was  once  her  creed,  and  so,  while  trusting  in  iK 
she  had  been,  by  her  very  pride,  drawn  into  meshes  of 
ooncealment  that  had  come  to  involve  fraud,  and  to 
place  her  innocent  relatives  in  the  condition  df  im- 
postors. 

"Oh,  that  they  may  never  know!"  she  gwped, 
fitiiking  her  thin,  clenched  hands  on  her  bosom.  "  I  oould 
never  survive  it — ^never— never !" 

Up  to  where  she  stood  came  the  soft,  ringing  cadence 
of  Gertrude's  sweet,  rippling  laughter,  and  Allan's  loud, 
careless  guffaw  at  something  she  had  said.  As  if  reeling 
from  a  blow,  at  that  sound  the  wjretched.lady,  moaning 
to  herself,  crept  away  to  her  bedroom. 

Amid  the  ferns  that  filled  a  nook  by  the  side  of  the 
arch  nearest  the  domestic  offices,  lurked  one  who  had 
been  suddenly  arrested  as  she  was  going  towards  Mise 
Austwioke's  rooms,  by  hearing  the  voices  of  Gertrude 
and  Allan,  and  who  had  involuntarily  orept  aside, 
thrust  back  by  the  sudden  check  of  the  avenger—Con- 
science. It  was  Buth,  who  slunk  away  out  of  the 
moonlight  into  the  shadow,  not  to  listen,  but  simply  to 
avoid  the  brother  and  sister.  She,  too,  fh>m  her  nook 
amid  the  thick  canopy  of  rook-plants  and  ferns,  gazed, 
spell-bound,  at  the  two,  so  radiant  in  their  youth  and 
happiness.  When  they  parted  for  the  night,  her  eje« 
watched  most  intentiy^h^.^i^gcjding  form  of  Gertrude 
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ftod  a  sigh  of  Bomething  like  Batis&oiion  was  breathed 
by  Ruth  9M  she  kept  muttering  to  herself— 

**  If  8  all  oome  right ;  there's  ne  harm  done ;  theyH 
never  know— neTer." 

Thus  there  were  two  watchers  that  nighty  venturing 
impotently  to  utter  the  word  of  Omnipotenoe — neo&rt 
Ah  I  little  did  they  know  that  even  then  one  secret  was 
being  unearthed,  which,  like  the  loosening  of  a  beam 
in  a  tottering  building,  was  to  bring  down  the  whole 
fabria    Who  wouldescape  being  crushed  P 

CHAPTEE  XLII. 

A    CLSAB    8KT— ALL    BUT. 

"  A  »ingle  oioad  on  a  ranny  day. 
While  all  the  rest  of  heayen  is  clear ; 
A  frown  apon  the  atmoephere. 
That  hath  no  botfaiees  to  appear 
When  akiee  are  blae,  and  earth  la  gay.         Bt&ov. 

The  coming  home  of  Allan  was  a  most  pleasant  thing 
for  all  at  the  Chaoe  and  the  parsonage,  except  one  per- 
son. His  return  had  infused  a  flush  of  colour,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  hitherto  pale  life  of  Gertrude  and  her 
friend.  It  stimulated  the  activity  of  servants  and  the 
oheerflilness  of  tenants.  When  from  her  bedroom 
window,  early  in  the  morning,  Gertrude  saw  the 
young  heir  leaving  the  grounds,  and  riding  over  the 
Chaoe  towards  one  of  the  upland  farms,  and  knew  how 
wel(X>me  he  would  be  to  bluff  Parmer  Hewitt,  or  how  he 
would  cheer  up  gloomy  Farmer  Wapshot,  she  felt  proud 
as  well  as  fond  of  her  brother. 

"  Austwicke  needs  a  young  man  like  Allan  to  reknit 
the  broken  links  of  intercAtrse  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  Something  of  what  Mr.  Nugent  talks  of  to 
Bupert  Griesbach  so  anxiously,  will  now  come  to  pass,  I 
think,  if  Allan  settles  down  here  like  his  ancestors. 
Papa  and  mamma  are  spoiled  for  a  country  life ;  the  one 
with  his  duties  and  the  other  with  her  pleasures."  She 
checked  her  solHoquy,  and  went  to  her  writing-table, 
where  often  from  a  very  early  hour  she  was  accustomed 
to  employ  herself.  Gertrude  was  finishing  a  drawing 
on  this  particular  morning,  and  Buth,  at  seven  o'clock, 
brought  in  a  cup  of  ooffee.  She  had  become  a  privileged 
attendant,  and  her  young  nustress  asked  her — 

''  Have  you  seen  my  aunt  yet  ?  Was  it  illness,  or  low 
spirits  merely,  that  prevented  her  seeing  or  dining 
with  us  yesterday  P  *' 

"What-like  is  worse,  miss,  than  low  spirits?"  said 
Buth,  rather  evasively. 

"  To  have  a  real  cause  for  them,  Buth,  as  poverty  or 
pain." 

"Rech !  that's  just  as  the  heart  feels;*'  and,  avoid- 
ing  any  other  words,  Buth  left  the  room. 

At  breakflut-time  AUan  returned  with  a  wonderful 
appetite,  and  in  great  spirits.  The  brother  and  sister 
chatted  over  the  small  talk  of  the  district— who  was 
married,  and  who  dead;  until,  having  gone  the  circuit 
of  the  tenantry,  they  returned  to  the  parsonage. 

"  The  curate  will,  of  course,  have  the  living  when 
the  vicar  dies." 

**  1  should  think  papa  intends  it,"  answered  Gertrude, 
<'  for  I  know  he  likes  him,  and  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
»  great  thing  for  the  parish  to  have  snch  a  clergyman." 


"How  young  his  sister  is.  True;  why,  I  did  not 
recognise  her.    I  thought  she  had  been  years  older." 

"  Oh,  it  is  another  sister  you  have  seen — Amelia,  who 
is  now  married  and  settled  at  Winchester :  she  it  was 
kept  lus  house  when  yon  were  here  before.  I  don*t 
think  yon  ever  saw  Amelia  with  her  bonnet  off. 
Harriet  is  his  youngest  sister,  who  came  from  Mrs. 
Maynard's  a  year  ago.  She  and  Mysie  Grant  were 
schoolfellows,  and  are  great  friends.  He  has  a  nervous 
old  aunt,  poor  soul  I  who  never  appears  to  company,  but 
who  matronlNs  the  establishment  since  Amelia's  mar* 
riage.  Marian  says  she  goes  often  to  the  paraonage 
to  see  her." 

There  was  an  arch  look  in  Gertrude's  eyes. 

"She's  fonder,  then,  of  nervous  old  aunts  than  1  am/ 
laughed  Allan. 

"  For  shame,  Allan.  Aunt  Honor  was  all  that  an  aunt 
should  be  to  us  when  we  were  children." 

"  Well,  she's  by  no  means  all  she  should  be  new  to  uj, 
or  to  any  one  else." 

"  I  can't  think  what  has  altered  her." 

"Having  nothing  to  do:  that  is  the  ruin  of  you 
women." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  And  what  hard  study  or  hard 
work,  pray,  have  you,  or  hundreds  like  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  and  others  And  or  make  a  pursuit  in  life ;  but 
I  can't  think  how  ever  women-folk,  that  is,  those  who 
haven't  to  work  for  their  living— MaV  lot  is  hard  enough 
— get  over  their  time.  Berlin  and  crochet,  visiting 
and  dressing,  novel-reading, scandal,  and  doctoring,  eh?  " 

"Exercising  saintly  patience  with  men's  imperti- 
nence and  self-laudation ;  oh,  that's  work  for  a  lifetime." 

'*  You  forget  Aunt  Honor  hasn't  exercised  herself  in 
that  way." 

"  She  hasn't  exhausted  her  energies,  I  grant,  in  the 
employments  you  name,  Allan ;  for  even  Berlin  wool, 
poor  soul !  has  failed  her  of  late.  But  I  never  ex- 
pected yon,  Allan,  to  turn  satirist.  You  absolutely 
provoke  me  to  ask  you  whether  the  important  pursuit 
of  colouring  a  pipe,  which  I'm  told  is  an  engrossing 
work  of  art  with  many  gentlemen  of  the  present  day, 
is  really  such  an  evidence  of  their  loftier  pursuits  in 
life?" 

"I  could  almost  fimcy,  Gertrude,  you  had  heard 
Bupert  Griesbaoh's  diatribes  against  tobacco.  Confess, 
now,  he  was  your  authority  for  that  speech." 

Gertrude's  face  flushed  crimson  as  she  rose  from  the 
table  hastily,  saying — 

"  How  intensely  hot  it  is,  Allan."  Then,  returning, 
her  manner  on  a  sudden  becoming  very  demure,  she 
said, "  And  you  know  Mr.  Griesbach,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do— both  at  Winchester  and  Oxford. 
He  was  a  sort  of  dry  stick — not  much  pith  or  spring 
in  him;  but  a  good  feUow,  though  terribly  addicted 
to  hard  reading,  fond,  too,  of  silence,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Though  that's  no  wonder,  considering  the 
queer  family  he  belongs  to." 

"  I  have  seen  Dr.  Griesbach  at  Lady  Fentreal's.  He's 
a  dear,  kind  man.  I  owe  it  to  him  that  I  was  released 
from  Miss  Webb's  school  three  years  ago.  I  might 
never  have  had  Marian  for  my  friend,  or  known  half 
the  happiness  I  have,  but  for  his  kind  prescription. 
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THE  QUIVER 


*  This  little  girl  wants  home  comforts/  said  he ;  and  the 
little  ^rl,  grown  bigger,  thanks  him,  and  wishes  him  all 
joy  in  a  clever  son,  even  if  that  son  is  as  dry  as  a  stick.'* 

"Faith,  Rupert's  uncle,  or  kinsman,  a  German  Pro- 
fessor, is  more  likely  than  the  Doctor,  by  all  accounts, 
to  be  proud  of  a  clever  descendant.  He  is  such  a 
character ! 

"  AVho— this  kinsman  ?  •• 

*'  Yes ;  a  great  chemist  and  electrician,  mighty  in  gases 
and  all  the  physical-ologies.  A  philosopher,  who  buries 
himself,  like  the  necromancers  of  old,  in  a  wood.  But  I 
must  say  agricultural  chemistry  owes  a  great  deal  to 
iiim.  I  wish  he  could  be  unearthed ;  but  it's  useless, 
I'm  told,  trying.  He  discovers,  others  demonstrate— 
{perhaps,  will  wear  the  laurels  he  hu  planted:  it's  very 
likely." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  removal  of 
the  breakfast  things;  and  a  message  came  from  Miss 
Austwicke  that  she  could  see  her  nephew,  if  he  was  dis- 
<>ugaged,  for  ten  minutes  that  morning. 

"Now,  that  is  considerate  of  Aunt  Honor,"  siud 
Allan  to  his  sister. 

'  •  What,  the  interview,  Allan  ?  " 

**  No,  True,  the  limitation." 

Gertrude  shook  her  head  8eriou.sly. 

"I  am  grieved  about  Aunt  Honor.  Some  trou- 
ble  " 

*'  Pooh !  You  girls  are  so  romantic.  You  dignify  all 
-eorts  of  whims  with  the  name  of  *  sorrows.'  I  tell  you, 
u  good  drive  or  ride  across  the  country  behind  or  on  a 
fast-trotting  horse  would  cure  such  vapours." 

He  went  away  with  a  cheery  laugh  that  well  became 
his  young,  coniely  face-Hi  creature  who  seemed  to  defy 
the  touch  of  care.  Somehow,  as  Gertrude  looked  after 
liim,  a  strange  thrill  of  fear  ran  through  her  sensitive 
frame. 

"He  is  so  gay,  so  handsome,  so  confident  of  his 
•futupe.  Surely,  surely,  nothing  but  good  can  oome 
to  him."  A  phadow  fell  across  her  as  she  stood,  and 
ILuth  approached,  curtseying. 

"  I  came  to  ask  you,  ^liss  Gertrude,  to  speak  for  me 
■to  Mrs.  Martin.    I  want  a  holiday  to-morrow,  please." 

•*  Certainly,  Buth,  I'll  ask  Martin,  if  you  wish  it ; 
but  why  not  ask  her  yourself  ?  ** 

"Because  she  won't  refuse  you,  miss." 

The  woman  sighed  as  she  spoke— a  rather  common 
habit  with  her— and  Gertrude  was  struck  by  an  extra 
^loom  in  the  pale,  stolid  face.  Her  pity  invariably  out- 
run her  other  faculties,  and  she  went  instantly  to  the 
housekeeper,  so  wording  her  request  that  it  must  be 
complied  with. 

"  Martin,  I  wish  Ruth  to  have  a  holiday  to-morrow." 

^  To  be  sure.  Miss  True.  But  I  must  say  as  holidays 
aint  what  I  approves  on.  They're  upsettin' ;  and  if  the 
servants  as  is  staid-like  takes  'em,  they  skittish  pieces 
o'  goods— or  bads,  I  calls  'em— 'ull  be  all  foUoring  cry, 
dike  the  hounds  in  the  Austwicke  Hunt,  and  no  stopping 
'em." 

Gertrude  laughed  at  the  old  servant,  and  left  her 
■ivith  a  cheerful  word.  She  gave  Ruth  the  permission 
ior  the  holiday,  and  encountered,  on  her  return  from  the 
servants'  region,  Marian  in  the  hall.    Miss  Hope  held 


a  newspaper  in  her  hand,  and,  after  the  first  greeiir.-s, 
said — 

"My  father  sends  this  Glasgow  paper  for  Mr 
Allan,  There's  news  of  the  progress  of  the  TxiW^^^ 
through  Glower  O'er  estates,  which  he  thought  joa: 
brother  would  like  to  see ;  and  something,  too,  abju; . 
discovery  of  relics  by  the  excavators.  I  have  ii.i 
read  it." 

**  No  chance  of  Roman  amphorae,  or  tesselated  \^t:- 
ment,  or,  better  still,  buried  treasure  la  that  bleak  rJ. 
barren  park  of  old  Scotland,'*  answered  Grertrude,  link- 
ing her  arm  in  Marian's,  and  laying  the  newspi>::, 
without  looking  at  it,  carelessly,  as  she  passed,  on  t> 
table  in  the  Ubrary.  They  went  to  their  moroi^: 
room,  and  were  soon  deep  in  a  translatioa  of  Schilkr. 

How  lightly  had  Gertrude  carried  and  laid  down  thi: 
newspaper,  which  was  a  winged  arrow  from  the  quire: 
of  Providence  to  her  I  The  ancient  reoord  of  **  a  ceriii. 
man  who  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,"  and  smote  on  xh-. 
vulnerable  part  of  the  adversary's  armour,  was  ap^licn  .s 
here. 

Meanwhile,  the  unconscious  girl,  happy  in  hn 
pursuits  with  her  friend,  new  sources  of  joy  silent:. 
springing  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  bent  her  h: 
head  over  her  books ;  a  little,  it  may  be,  too  intent  : 
get  a  certain  portion  done  in  a  given  time,  to  be  qzv^. 
as  accurate  and  painstaking  as  on  some  momin.'5 
Indeed,  she  said— 

"  Pm  working,  Marian,  this  morning  to  efibct  a  cj  n- 
promise,  so  as  to  satiBfy  duty  first,  and  then  yi til  :• 
inclination." 

"  There's  a  great  many  such  compromises,  dear  Ttj-  . 
but  why  not  yield,  for  once,  to  inclination  this  fine  u.. 
and  lay  aside  books  altogether  ?  " 

"  I  will  when  Allan  comes,**  was  the  reply. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

A     MOB  NINO     VISIT. 
**  Idle  hope 
And  dire  remsmbranoe  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  •lomben  of  tho  mind: 
The  babble  AoaU  before,  the  apeeire  walks  behind.** 

Saxcxl  Txtlou.  Coutuirnit 

Allan  Austwickb's  swifli,  elastic  step,  so  Bisnifioa  ' 
of  the  gaiety  and  confidence  of  3'outh,  brought  hL. 
into  his  aunt's  presence  like  a  fresh  breeze   dldTusis. 
health  and  cheerfulness.    But  just  as  she  had  oonWir^  . 
by  having  all  the  blinds  of  the  windows  closed,  \ 
darken  the  room  and  exclude  the  light,  then  she  seem  - 
to  shrink  away  and  ensconce  herself  in  the  depths 
an  arm-chair,  at  the  remotest  comer  of  the  apartnu . 
from  the  door  at  which  Allan  entered.    He  stoppe.^ 
moment  and  looked  round,  like  one  groping  in  the  d.-r  -^ 
—the  contrast  was  so  great  between  the  brightness    . 
the  summer  day  without  and  the  gloom  within  ^^* 
Austwicke's  drawing-room. 

"  Where  are  you,  Aunt  Honor  ?  "Why  one  wou' . 
think  you  were  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  as  I  reoolle.. 
you  have  done  in  old  days  with  me." 

Could  it  ever  be  possible  that  she  had  played  i 
childlike  fashion  with  her  brother^s  children?  was  ti.-> 
thought  which  struck  out  a  sigh^as  Miss  Aiistwix  l^s 
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without  rising,  held  out  her  hand  tremulously,  and 
said — 

"Ah !  'old  days,'  as  you  call  them,  seem  more  distant 
to  me  than  to  you.  Time  has,  only  as  yet,  made  Ufe 
more  pleasant  to  you.  To  me,  Allan,  of  course,  it  is 
different.  I  am  glad  you  have  such  health  and 
spirits." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Honor,"  said  the  young  man,  good- 
naturedly;  "and  we  must  get  you  out ;  you're  too  shut 
up  here.  Now  I  am  come,  I  shall  be  wanting  to  show 
you  all  sorts  of  new  devices,  that  will  interest  you  about 
the  place.  I  mean  to  throw  myself  right  heartily  into 
country  work — rusticate  in  the  best  fashion." 

"  What !  and  entirely  give  up  all  thought  of  following 
your  father's  profession  ?  " 

"  Certainly :  I  mean  to  follow  my  grandfather*s 
pursuits,  and  you,  of  all  people,  must  approve  that." 

"  I  have  heard  you,  Allan,  when  a  mere  boy,  talk 
rather  superciliously  of  a  country  life." 

"  That,  to  speak  plainly.  Aunt  Honor,  was  when  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a  living  for  me  in  a  country  life,  else 
I  always  Uked  it  weU  enough,  and  marvelled  at  Be 
Lacy  Austwicke — ^poor  fellow  J — with  his  foreign  educa- 
tion, being  such  a  bookworm  as  we  heard  he  was." 

''Poor  fellow!  oh,  that  he  had  Uved!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Austwicke,  in  such  accents  of  sorrow,  that  Allan 
hastened  to  change  the  conversation  by  saying — 

"TTell,  aunt,  if  you  have  been  brought  so  to  admire 
the  law,  you  must  be  glad  of  my  father's  success — 
so  cosy  and  quiet;  nothing  brilliant,  but  immensely 
comfortable." 

"  Yes,  that  is  why  I  am  disappointed  at  your  not 
following  in  his  track.  Everything  is  so  changeable 
and  uncertain ;  but  the  law  lasts." 

"And  the  land  lasts." 

"Does  it?"  said  Miss  Austwicke,  dreamily. 

"Why,  of  course.  The  ground  to  till,  and  man  to 
till  it^  was  the  first  possession  and  occupation,  and  will 
be  the  last ;  or,  at  all  events,  will  remain  to  the  last," 
laughed  Allan.  "You  don't  surely  think  that  the 
Austwicke  acres  will  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
or  submerged  by  the  sea.  The  fact  is,  aunt,  you're  too 
much  alone,  and  that  makes  you  hippish.  You  must 
have  True  more  with  you.  Wliat  a  capital  bit  of  goods 
she  is  —I  mean  our  True ;  and  not  so  little  neither." 

"  She  is  still  very  undersized." 

"  A  fairy,  not  a  pigmy,  aunt  But  there's  lots  of  fUn, 
and  oceans  of  good  sense  la  her.  She  can  afford  to 
spare  me  some  of  the  latter. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Austwicke,  absently;  and  Allan, 
rather  annoyed  that  his  aunt  seemed  so  grudging  in  her 
praise,  and  had,  as  he  justly  concluded,  exiled  Qertrude 
from  her,  waxed  warm  in  his  eulogium — 

"  She's  such  a  frank,  honest  little  creature  I" 

As  if  stung  by  the  words.  Miss  Austwicke  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  walked  a  pace  or  two. 

"  Since  when,  Allan,  has  it  been  needful  to  praise  a 
lady's  honesty,  or — ^  she  said,  inquiringly,  and  then, 
suddenly  checking  he.*self,  stood  trembling. 

"Ob,  I  don't,  of  course,  praise  True  for  qualities 
which  it  would  be  infamous  not  to  have ;  but  with  some 
there's  such  a  locking- up  of  their  excellences,  only 


bringing  them  out  on  special  occasions,  that  they're 
like  slatterns,  who  only  mount  their  best  clothes  when 
there's  some  one  to  see  them." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Allan,  I  don't  know  or  care  what 
such  objectionable  people  as  slatterns  do,"  replied  Miss 
Austwicke,  glad  to  seize  hold  of  a  word. 

"Well,  well,  do,  pray,  Aunt  Honor,  pick  out  my 
meaning,  not  my  words.  True  keeps  kcr  good  qualities 
for  home  use,  and  that  makes  her  so  pleasant" 

Every  word  the  young  man  uttered  was  a  rasp  that 
galled  the  melancholy  woman,  and  increased  the  chasm 
that  seemed  to  be  every  moment  widening  between  her 
nephew  and  herself.  She  resolved  to  bring  the  brief 
interview  to  an  end,  and  said,  with  more  of  her  old 
definiteness  than  she  had  yet  used— 

"  Well,  Allan,  Pm  glad  to  have  seen  you.  You  must 
not  wonder  that  I  keep  pretty  closely  to  my  own  apart- 
ments. The  world  has  so  changed  since  I  was  your  age, 
that  we  have  but  little  in  common." 

"Why,  Aunt  Honor,  one  would  think  you  were  a 
hundred  years  old  to  hear  you  talk,  instead  of  a  lady 
only  about  the  age  of  mamma.  Besides,  some  changes 
in  this  age  are  so  good.  Think  of  the  bleak,  stony 
acres  of  hiU-side  round  Glower  O'er  bringing  cash  to 
pay  off  encumbrances  on  Austwicke's  rich  pastures." 

"  I  can't  rejoice  in  the  Austwicke  family  being  helped 
from  such  a  quarter.  We  see  the  same  things,  Allan, 
from  a  different  point  of  view,"  said  Miss  Austwicke, 
stiffly. 

"My  dear  aunt,  if  I  shut  out  the  light  as  you  are 
now  doing,"  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  closed  blinds, 
"  I  should  see  things  in  a  gloomy  light,  if  I  saw  them 
at  all." 

"Ah!  you  speak  with  the  over-confidence,  the  pre- 
sumption, I  may  say,  of  youth,"  rejoined  Miss  Aust- 
wicke, rousing  herself,  and  raising  her  voice  as  if  she 
would  call  anger  to  her  aid,  to  oover  her  weakness. 
"  Let  me  tell  you,  that  a  young  man  who  was  originally 
designed  for  an  honourable  profession,  in  which  his 
father  could  assist  him,  and  who,  on  the  first  change  of 
circumstances,  throws  up  his  studies,  and  takes,  in  an 
over-confident  spirit,  to  a  new  vocation,  and  rallies  every 
one  who  advises  him,  is  not  beginning  right,  according 
to  my  views.  I  may  be,  as  you  most  politely  imply, 
prejudiced  or  foolish;  but  in  my  young  days  reverence 
and  faith  were  not  wholly  subverted." 

Aiiss  Austwicke  was  now  launching  into  dis- 
paraging comparisons  of  the  present  with  the  past — 
on  which  she  would  be  fluent,  as  Allan  knew,  and  so  the 
yeung  man,  rather  glad  that  he  had  roused  her  out  of 
her  depression  into  something  like  her  former  self, 
good-naturedly  listened  to  a  long  harangue,  which  he 
thought  would  do  her  good  to  utter. 

And  he  was  right  in  one  thing :  they  parted  better 
friends  than  they  had  met.  Had  he  stepped  back  again 
a  minute  after  leaving  his  aunt's  presence,  he  would 
have  found  her  with  her  weary  head  dropped  into  her 
hands,  rocking  herself  backward  and  forward,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  stilling  the  gnawing  that  throbbed  at  lier 
heart,  as  she  repeated  to  herself,  "  How  will  it  end  for 
him,  poor  fellow !  Can  it  all  be  safe  ?  " 
{To  6s  coniinued.) 
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HIGHGATE ; 

THE  ANCIEIH'  HERMITAGE,   BURIAL  GROUITD,   AND  THE  GRAVE  OF  COLERIDGE. 


MANY  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless,  stood  on 
Highgate  Hill;  and  some  may  have  tried  to 
picture  the  view  wliich,  in  remote  ages,  would  have 
been  seeif' from  that  height.  In  the  ancient  geo- 
logical period  a  long  and  wide  lake  covered  the 
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vale;  sharks  swam  where  omnibuses  now  ix)ll; 
marine  mollusks  flourished  where  churches  stand ; 
and  even  the  hippopotamus  sported  on  the  site  of 
Hollo  way.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  vast  ^forest 
stretched  far  around,    close  to  the  walls  of  01 J 
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London,  and  ooyered  nearly  the  whole  of  Middle- 
sex. 

Often  a  procession  of  men  and  women  might 
have  been  seen  slowly  toiling  up  the  hill-side, 
singing  a  low  and  monotonous  chant.  They  were 
pilgrims  going  to  the  shrine  of  "our  Lady  of 
Muswell,"  to  "the  Holy  Spring,*'  which  cured 
when  eyen  doctors  of  the  fourteenth  century  des- 
paired. Some  of  the  pilgrims,  before  turning  off 
to  the  Muswell  shrine,  toiled  up  the  steep  hill  to 
the  ancient  Highgate  Hermitage,  dedicated  to  the 
Archangel  MichaeL  Li  its  small  chapel  they  made 
their  yows  and  repeated  their  paternosters,  before 
departing  to  procure  additional  spiritual  gifts  tr6m 
the  Virgin  of  MosweU  Hill.  Such  was  one  aspect 
of  life  at  Highgate  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Does  aught  remain  in  the  year  1S66  to  link  the 
modem  village  with  the  days  of  yore  ?  Yes,  the 
old  burial  ground  reminds  us  of  the  hermitage 
which  here  stood  through  many  ages.  Let  us  for  a 
few  minutes  take  our  stand  in  front  of  the  "  Gate 
House  Lm,"  and  endeavour  to  recall  the  former 
aspect  of  the  place.  How  is  this  possible,  with  a 
modem  public-house  fiill  in  £ront,  and  yon  police 
station  reminding  us  that  a  true  begging  hermit 
would  to  a  certainty  be  now  arrested  as  a  vagrant  ? 
However,  let  us  imagine  ourselves  standing  by  the 
Old  Highgate  Hermitage  in  the  year  1386.  It  is  a 
timewom  and  moss-covered  buUding,  and  within 
we  see  a  large  rudely-carved  wooden  Grucifiz  and 
an  image  of  St.  Michael.  Here,  too,  comes  the 
hermit,  William  Lichfield,  who  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  the  hermitage,  by  Bobert  de  Braybrooke* 
Bishop  of  London,  the  maker  of  the  New  North 
Boad  and  builder  of  the  toll-gate,  where  drovers  and 
carriers  will  repay  the  costs  of  making  the  road. 

William  Lichfield  had  a  long  line  of  hermit 
successors^  who  naturally  became  the  parsons  of 
the  hamlet  and  its  neighbourhood.  Their  office,  as 
guardians  of  morals,  was  probably  no  sinecure. 
Close  to  the  hermitage  an  ion  was  established 
where  North-country  drovers  sang  ditties  more 
fitted  for  the  ears  of  Friar  Tuck  than  for  a  re- 
spectable Highgate  hermit.  In  the  "Gate  House 
Inn"  was  administered  the  famous  "Highgate 
Oathy"  an  innkeeper's  device  to  keep  up  a  round  of 
drinking-bouts.  Such  were  the  revelries  which  once 
made  the  Highgate  woods  re-echo  with  "Laughter, 
shaking  both  his  sides."  All  is  changed ;  the  Oath 
is  heard  no  more,  the  gate  has  gone,  the  hermitage 
has  disappeared,  and  all  that  remains  is  an  ancient 
burial  ground. 

What  happened  to  the  hermitage  P  The  Eefor- 
mation  came  and  whispered,  "  Good-bye"  in  the 
ears  of  hermits,  abbots,  and  priors.  The  hermitage 
came  to  an  end,  but  the  estates  were  saved.  How  P 
Sir  Bobert  Gholmondeley,  Ohief  Justice  of  the 
Eing's  Bench  purchased  the  suppressed  hermitage 
in  1565,  and  conveyed  the  building  and  lands  to  six 


trustees,  to  be  used  as  a  grammar  schodl  "for 
ever."  The  chief  justice  died  shoi-tly  after  in  ha 
mansion,  Gholmondeley  House,  at  Hig:hgate.  Tb 
old  house  has  gone  the  way  of  many  an  histonuC 
mansion,  but  is  not  Gholmondeley  Park  advertise! 
as  "  an  eligible  site"  for  new  villas  ?  Does  tL. 
school  still  exist  P  Yes,  we  heard  the  hum  of  t^-? 
boys  conning  over  their  lessons  a  few  days  ago.  Ik*:^ 
any  part  of  the  old  hermitage  stand  P  Not  q2(* 
stone  is  left.  Sir  Bobert's  trustees  erected,  in  Wii 
a  new  chapel  and  free  school  buildin§ps,  and  thti 
the  home  of  the  old  hermits  probably  disappeared. 
The  Elizabethan  chapel  was  taken  down  in  1833 
except  part  of  an  ivy-covered  wall,  and  even  tii 
relic  has  now  gone.  The  story  of  the  phoenix  i3 
however,  still  rei)eaied  in  these  modem  days ;  ii 
old  chapel  has  vanished,  but  a  new  one  is  lidng  s 
its  site. 

The  engraving  declares,  plainly  enoag;h,  that  th£ 
old  building  was  not  intended  to  emhody  uiy  ; 
theory  of  the  beautifuL  The  master  of  the  echyi. 
was  ingeniously  provided  with  three  rooms  bu..: 
over  the  chapeL  To  light  these,  the  npx>er  pazt  it 
the  wall  was  pierced  fbr  those  queer  roond  vrindov} 
shown  in  the  engraving.  These  drcolar  openisis 
placed  just  over  the  long  windows,  were  likened  b- 
the  Highgate  wits  of  a  past  age,  to  ''  dots  over  Ur. 
letter  i."  But  though  the  building  was  plain, :. 
numerous  oongregation  often  assembled  within  t^ 
walls,  and  legacies  were  left  by  some  for  the  gocc 
of  survivors  or  the  honour  of  the  donors. 

No  remarkable  monuments,  no  epitaphs  of  fieunoc' 
men,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  old  chapel ;  but  if  ary 
person  wishes  to  examine  Ijhe  various  insctiptiLEii. 
his  desire  can  be  gratified.  A  small  MS.  book  amos^ 
the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Mosenm,  N'>. 
7,943,  <x>ntains,  in  nine  pages,  'the  epitaphs  ?t 
some  now  sleeping  in  the  ancient  burial  grouLd 
Many  men  noted  in  their  day  must  have  wor- 
shipped in  the  destroyed  chapel,  and  the  maTi«i>ir-< 
of  a  few  yet  remain,  memorials  of  the  time  wh*: . 
the  homes  of  statesmen  crowded  Highgate  PilL 
Arundel  House,  the  residence  of  the  Earls  oc 
Arundel,  the  prison  of  Arabella  Stuart,  and  ti. 
place  of  Lord  Bacon's  death,  was  taken  down  u 
1825.  In  Wollaston  House,  lived,  at  times.  Sir 
Thomas  Abney,  the  Mend  of  Dr.  Watts.  The  rei- 
brick  building  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  goinj 
up  the  hill,  is  Cromwell  House,  said  to  have  bee:. 
bmlt  by  the  Protector  for  his  son-in-law,  Iz^tos- 
Opposite,  stands  a  low,  white  building  retiring 
behind  its  wall,  as  if  dreading  to  be  questioned 
about  the  past ;  it  is  Lauderdale  House,  a  former 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale.  Its  very  name 
reminds  us  of  the  '*  Cabal "  and  of  renegades. 

The  once  famous  Dr.  Sacheverell  died  at  "tio 
Grove  "  in  1724,  fourteen  years  after  his  impeacb- 
ment  for  preaching  his  two  celebrated  sermon -« 
against  the  Govemmont.    The  mention  of  **'  tiia 
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Oroye  "  reminds  us  of  a  great  name.  Let  us  there- 
fore take  one  more  look  at  the  old  burial  ground, 
and  note  the  resting-place  of  one  who  might  have 
been  the  greatest  man  of  his  day.  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  lies  beneath  that  simple  and  massiYe 
«lab  in  the  centre  of  the  churchyard.  Amongst 
those  who  have  died  at  Highgate,  one  name  only  is 
encircled  with  a  more  brilliant  light  Bacon  ended 
his  life  in  this  village,  but  his  connection  with  the 
place  was  short ;  only  for  a  £9W  days  of  suffering. 
Coleridge  found  a  home  for  nearly  twenty  years  in 
''  the  Qrove,"  where  he  gave  those  wonderful  in- 
tellectual *'  talks,"  which  procured  for  him  an 
almost  Johnsonian  faEume.  His  tomb  will  soon  be 
bidden  from  public  -view  beneath  the  arches  of  the 
new  chapel.  No  verbose  epitaph  recounts  the  years 
of  his  chequered  life ;  no  laboured  eulogium  sounds 
his  praise :  the  initial  letters,  S.  T.  0^  alone  suggest 
the  name  of  the  poet  and  philosopner.  There  is 
nothing  to  inform  the  stranger  that  here  sleeps  the 
remarkable  man,  whose  speculative  intellect  sought 
to  read  the  secrets  of  our  mental  life ;  who  sang 
the  wild  rhyme  of  the  ''imdent  Mariner,"  and 
perplexed  critics,  and  puzzled  friends,  by  his  deep 
plunges  into  the  metaphysical  abyss.  Does  the 
silence  of  the  tombstone  suggest  that  his  life  was 
without  results  ?  Qhedk  the  imgenerous  thought 
"What  hast  thou  done,  oritio  of  the  dead  P  He  has 
not  lived  quite  in  vain,  whose  words  have  made 
others  think,  and  who  has  deepened  the  taste  for 
the  beautiful  and  true  in  human  hearts.  Coleridge 
^grasped  at  the  Infinite,  and  he  lost  most  even  of 
the  finite.  This  silent  tomb  may  teach  most  em- 
phatically such  a  lesson ;  and  none  probably  would 
have  more  eloquently  enforced  it  than  he  whose 
•earthly  speculations  closed  on  Friday,  the  25th  July, 
1834.  Short,  but  expressive  was  the  obituary  notice 
which  men  read  in  the  Tiines:  '*  On  Friday,  the 
2dth,  at  Highgato,  Samuel  Taylor  Ooleridge,  Esq., 
aged  sixty-two."  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  August,  was 
the  last  date  connected  with  Ooleridge.  Then  the 
body  of  the  poet,  scholar,  and  metaphysician  was 
borne  from  Mr.  Qillman's  house  in  the  neighbouring 
<jrove,  to  the  old  hermitage  burial  ground.  His 
name  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  in  the  list  of  the 
Highgate  dead.  Many  who  know  nothing  of  the 
ancient  hermitage,  who  care  little  for  the  Chol- 
mondeley  school,  and  despise  the  traditions  of  the 
Oatehouse,  will  not  readily  forget  the  burial  place 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Ooleridge. 

The  new  chapel  may  exceed  the  old  in  beauty, 
but  ite  chief  interest  wiU  ever  consist  in  containing 
the  body  of  the  learned  Blue  Coat  Boy,  the  youth- 
ful associate  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  the  ''  myriad 
minded  "  thinker.  Though  no  epitaph  records  the 
events  of  his  life,  stiU  the  main  facte  will  pass 
before  our  minds  as  we  stend  beside  his  tomb.  We 
£00  him  studying  Greek  metres  and  mediaeval 
jnetaphysics   at   Jesus  College,    Cambridge:    we 


mark  him  as  he  leaves  the  university  in  his  second 
year  of  residence;  we  trace  him  as  he  paces  the 
streete  of  London,  borne  down  with  melancholy ; 
and  then  behold  the  irriteted  man  enlisting  under 
the  name  of  Oomberback,  in  the  15th  Dra^ioons. 
But  a  recruit  deeply  versed  in  Greek  was  not  likely 
to  remain  hidden,  and  Ooleridge  was  soon  freed 
from  his  regimentals.  He  now  turned  to  literature, 
set  up  a  periodical  called  the  Waichmany  and 
actually  travelled  about  to  procure  subscribers. 
The  Wcstchman  had  very  good  eyes,  but  people 
complained  that  the  said  eyes  were  more  intent 
upon  Cloudland  than  upon  the  state  of  the  markete 
and  the  chit-chat  of  the  city.  So  the  Watchman 
gave  up  hia  watching.  Its  editor  relieved  his 
disappointment  by  a  marriage  with  Miss  Sarali 
Fribker,  of  Bristol,  and  his  friend  Southey  diversi- 
fied the  proceedings  by  wedding  the  sister  on  the 
same  day.  Ooleridge  was  then  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  and  as  youth,  love,  and  a  wife  required  food, 
lodging,  and  various  etceteras,  known  to  all  wise 
people,  he  gave  himself  to  literary  work  for  life. 
His  peculiar  style  drew  down  a  tempest  of  ridicule, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  '*  snuffed  out  by  an  artide," 
and  answered  the  sneers  of  the  critics  by  sneers 
Ooleridgian. 

About  the  year  1810  Ooleridge  took  up  bis  resi* 
dence  in  Londoui  and  became  more  metephysical, 
more  German,  and  more  faEumous.  In  1819  High- 
gate  became  the  home  of  the  poet,  whose  oonr 
tfenamoni  made  the  quiet  house  in  the  Grove  a 
« temple  of  fune."  At  times  the  world  heard  his 
voice,  but  the  words  of  the  teacher  went  £u:  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude.  The  admirers  were 
select  but  few,  and  tl^e  soomers  were  many.  The 
unite  cried,  ''Hail,  BabMI"  but  the  hundreds 
chargedhimwithpublidmig'' nonsense."  Such  was 
the  complimentary  epithet  applied  to  his  "Lay 
Sermons."  **  The  Biographia  literaria,"  the  work 
on  "the  Constitution  of  Church  and  Stete,"  and 
"  the  Aids  to  Befleotion  "  met  with  an  equally  rough 
reception.  But  some  could  see  the  brightness  of 
great  thoughto  shining  through  a  metaphysical 
style.  Such  became  the  disciples  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Ooleridge,  revered  him  as  a  teacher  while  living, 
and  garlanded  his  name  with  the  philosophic  wreath 
when  dead.  These  approach  the  Highgate  burial 
ground  as  a  Qreek  of  old  might  have  drawn  near  to 
the  tomb  of  Plato,  or  the  grave  of  Socrates.  The 
new  chapel  now  rising,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
hermitage,  will  have  little  to  remind  us  of  mediseval 
pilgrims,  and  will  suggest  few  of  those  associations 
which  bind  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  that  of  old  times.  The  liberality  of  Judge 
Cholmondeley,  will,  doubtless,  be  duly  celebrated 
within  its  walls;  but  the  tomb  of  the  poet,  the 
metephyaician,  and  the  transcendental  reasoner  will 
surely  give  the  crypt  of  Highgate  Chapel  a  place 
in  the  long  roll  of  historic  cemeteries*       W.  D. 
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THE    TRA.NSFIGURATION. 

BY  THE  BEY.   OEOBQE  ALEXANDEB  OHADWIOK. 


^N  all  our  Lord's  history  there  is  no  oliier 
such  eYent  as  his  transfiguration.  Many 
wonders  were  wrought  hy  him  upon  others, 
some  few  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
^hystanders ;  but  of  this  manrel  he  was  the 
subject,  and  it  was  plainly  intended  for  his  own 
encouragement  in  the  first  instance,  whatoYor 
adYantagee  resulted  to  the  bewildered  spectators, 
who  saw  not  all  that  was  transpiring,  nor  heard  all 
that  was  spoken.  To  them  it  brought  eYidence 
transcending  that  of  other  miracles,  and  lessons 
which  they  scarcely  deduced  tQl  after  the  Comforter 
was  come.  To  Hirn  it  gaYe  refreshment  and  solace, 
communion  for  a  moment  with  spirits  purged  from 
the  frailties  of  mortality,  and  the  only  opportunity 
CYer  ofllered  him  of  speaking  of  his  decease  that  he 
should  accomplish,  to  human  beings 'like  himself 
who  were  yet  able  to  enter  into  the  subject  in  all  its 
tremendous  bearings. 

It  also  brought  spiritual  exaltation  and  inefl!able 
rapture  and  dignity,  witnessed  by  the  preternatural 
brightness  that  Moses  had  known  in  his  degree 
when  he  descended  from  Sinai,  and  that  Stephen 
was  to  experience  on  the  day  he  died,  bearing  wit- 
ness for  the  Prince  of  Life.  The  details  of  such  an 
eYent  must  be  full  of  solid  instruction. 

1.  It  was  the  only  gUmpse  of  anything  like 
ecstasy  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  There  are 
Christians  whose  ideal  religion  is  a  foYcr:  giYe 
them  fierce  excitement,  OYerwrought  and  hysterical 
emotion,  or,  apparently,  they  cannot  trust  the  Ioyo 
which  bled  for  them.  Such  people  are  often  sincere 
and  good,  but  happy  they  are  not,  for  oYery  tension 
must  relax  at  last,  and  nights  of  rapture  are  too 
commonly  followed  by  days  of  nerYOus  depression 
and  anxiety.  This  brief  period  of  dignified  and 
tranquil  blessedness  is  far  enough  from,  running 
parallel  with  their  experiences,  yet  elsewhere  we 
find  little  recorded  but  temptation  oYercome,  and 
work  achioYed,  until  we  come  to  the  last  fearful 
hours.  Often  he  prayed  to  the  Father;  often  he 
testified  of  him;  but  his  feelings  are  scarcely 
glanced  at.  Doubtless  his  trust  brought  joy  along 
with  it;  but  always  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptural 
formula,  ** peace  and  joy." 

2.  We  notice  also  that  this  blessing  came  to  him 
unsought.  He  went  up  into  the  mountain,  not  to  be 
transfigured,  but  to  pray  (Luke  ix.  28).  Many  a 
time  before  he  had  prayed  long  and  fenrently,  not 
for  emotion  but  for  help,  and  the  help  was  giYon. 
Why  should  we  imagine  that  he  now  intended  to 
ask,  not  for  guidance,  but  for  transport?  But  God 
poured  upon  his  BeloYcd  that  gradoujs  rain  that 
only  fiills  upon  the  paths  of  duty.  NcYer  let  us 
seek  it  elsewhere.     NcYor  let  us  weary  and  spur 


the  feelings  to  seek  that  baptism,  bat,  in  faith,  ani 
prayer,  and  duty,  wait  patiently  for  the  exoeedit^ 
joy  of  belioYing,  which  comes  to  OYory  Cfhristian  ia 
Gbd's  measure,  and  at  Gbd's  good  time. 

3.  It  was  in  no  secular  duty  that  it  found  him. 
These  are  needful,  but  not  the  highest,  nor  the  most 
blessed.  In  them  also  may  we  meet  God,  but  liis 
richest  gifts  are  commonly  resenred  for  times  cf 
communion  with  himself,  and  he  iyKo  finds  ii 
business  an  excuse  for  neglecting  devotion,  preT^? 
meat  to  the  hfe,  and  sets  raiment  aboye  the  body. 
Dulness  and  deadness  of  the  soul  are  generallj 
traceable  to  the  shortness  or  coldness  of  our  prayen^ 

4.  The  oonmanions  of  his  bHas,  the  two  souls 
called  back  to  earth  from  the  general  assembly  asi 
church  of  the  firstborn,  the  chosen  out  of  hosts  >j: 
witnesses,  and  armies  of  confessors,  who  were  thejr 

Not  Enoch,  whose  walk  with  Qod  was  too  clo>e 
for  death  to  break  in  upon ;  nor  Noah,  the  jux 
man  and  perfect  in  his  generation — ^for  we  err  b 
supposing  that  freedom  from  eYil  is  the  highec 
adYanoe  in  goodness.  Abraham,  the  father  of  th^ 
faithful,  came  not — ^for  something  better  was  d> 
manded  than  passire  and  contemplatiYB  piety. 
howcYor  exalted  in  its  type ;  nor  Isaiah,  wkov 
eyes  had  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  aa^ 
whose  impassioned  utteranoes  seemed  to  anticipat- 
the  Gospel  age — ^for  Yisions  of  truth,  howeYerder, 
and  utterance  howcYor  lofty,  are  not  the  chi^ 
attainments  of  the  life  diYine. 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  said  tb 
Master;  and  the  men  who  now  visit  him  h^ 
heaven  are  they  who  had  most  greatly  yentare<l. 
struggled,  and  achieved. 

The  idolatrous  court  of  Pharaoh  quailed  bef^r 
one;  the  other  shut  up  heaven's  rain  from  s:i 
apostate  race.  The  former  led  out  the  chosen  seel 
from  its  house  of  bondage ;  the  latter  compelled  '■: 
to  confess  that  the  Lord  he  is  God.  One  sa7  a 
hostile  army  swallowed  in  the  deep;  the  other 
caused  a  school  of  false  prophets  to  feel  the  aven^^i^' 
steel.  Each  had  supernatural  help ;  neither  shrad 
from  staking  everything  upon  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  Most  High.  Deeds,  not  words,  wero 
the  witnesses  of  their  devotion ;  and  to  this  day  t^? 
ultimate  appeal  must  ever  be  to  deeds  wrought; 
"Well  done''  is  the  language  of  the  Judge,  aai 
to  multiply  the  Master's  talents — ^to  find  him  ib 
sickness,  in  prison,  in  nakedness — ^to  be  a  faitMul 
and  wise  servant— to  repent,  and  do  the  first  works, 
are  the  incessant  exhortations  of  the  Word.  "  Sees^ 
thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by 
works  was  faith  made  perfect  P  " 

5.  Yet  here  they  spoke  not  a  word  of  tlwar 
exploits,  nor  of  tho  decay  that  had  blighted  tb^ 
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national  promise,  but  only  "  of  his  decease  wlxich 
be  should  accomplish  at  Jerosalem."  And  so  it  will 
always  be.  The  best  labourers  are  they  who  forget 
themselves,  and  think  only  of  the  cross;  they 
zneasure  not  their  seryice,  but  feel  that  they  never 
can  serve  enough ;  when  they  have  done  all,  they 
say,  **  We  are  unprofitable.** 

Paul  was  debtor  to  Jew  and  Ghreek ;  he  was  ready 
to  spend  and  to  be  spent ;  he  counted  not  his  life 
dear  unto  him ;  none  was  offended  but  he  burned 
with  zeal  and  holy  indignation,  for  the  love  of  Ohnst 
constrained  Bim.  He  was  trained  at  the  feet  of  the 
most  learned  Babbi;  he  quoted  with  equal  readiness 
Ilabakkuk  and  Euripides,  and  even  what  was  called 
his  madness  was  set  down  to  much  learning ;  yet,  in 
a  polished  and  intellectual  community  he  resolved  to 
know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
The  swift  racer  looks  not  upon  his  own  feet,  but  gazes 
earnestly  upon  the  goal ;  and  the  eftdent  Christian 
workman  thinks  very  little  of  his  work,  but  much 
of  apprehending  Him  for  whom  also  he  is  appre- 
hended. Belianoe  upon  the  atonement  is  the  worst 
excuse  for  indolence,  because  it  is  itself  the  best 
stimulus  to  exertion. 

6.  The  apostles,  wakening  from  their  stupor,  and 
supematurally  informed  who  the  strangers  were, 
seem  to  have  exulted  in  the  evidence  thus  afforded 
of  the  reality  of  the  mission  of  Jesus.  He,  then, 
was  oil  a  level  with  Moses,  with  El^ah!  Let 
tabemades  be  erected,  and  equal  honours  rendered  | 


immediately  to  the  three.  Such  was  the  prompt 
proposal  of  Peter,  always  the  spokesman  of  the 
rest  But  not  long  was  that  mean  conception  un* 
disturbed ;  nor  from  the  meek  lips  of  their  Master 
came  the  swift  rebuke.  "  While  Peter  yet  spake" 
the  voice  of  God  was  heard  proclaiming  that  one 
only  was  there  to  be  considered,  and  utterly  ignoring 
his  companions,  ''This  is  my  beloved  Son;  hear 
ye  him;"  and  when  they  recovered  themselves, 
Jesus  alone  was  with  them.  So  be  it  ever  with  the 
Christian  soul.  Perish  sage,  and  lawgiver,  and 
prophet,  if  their  influence  clash  with  that  of  Him 
who  is  perfect  truth ;  let  them  vanish  if  they  only 
seem  to  clash.  When  will  the  Church  learn  the 
lesson,  so  difficult  and  yet  so  simple,  that  no  man 
is  with  us  save  Jesus  only  ? 

7.  And  lastly,  there  is  instruction  in  the  jbctthat 
from  all  this  honour,  and  blessedness,  and  spiritoal 
elevation  Jesus  came  straight  back  to  the  world,  to 
a  faithless  and  perverse  generation.  We  cannot  be 
always  in  thp  banqueting-house,  with  the  banner  of 
love  visibly  unfurled  above  us.  Even  Paul  felt  the 
transition  keenly  from  the  third  heaven  to  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh ;  and  many  a  soul  is  staggered  by 
the  shock  of  commonplace  and  unbelief,  dose  upon 
its  sweet  fervour.  Be  it  ours  to  receive,  as  our 
Master,  happiness  and  crosses  alike,  undisturbed 
and  uncomplaining,  always  remembering  that  not 
until  we  reach  the  abode  of  God  shall  we  have 
traversed  the  abode  of  tears. 


"THE   WHEEL   OP  FORTUNR" 

BY  CLEMENT  W.  SCOTT. 


CHAPTER  II. 

^iVJB  minutes  after  the  husband  and 
wife  had  left  the  bank,  Gheorge  Hain- 
worth  came  back  from  the  oounting- 
houseintohisprivateroom,  accompanied 
by  a  gentleman  of  short  stature.  His 
Mend  had  got  grey  hair  and  whiskers,  and  looked 
considerably  older  than  G^rge  Hainworth. 

"Well,  what  success,  Lipscomb  ?"  said  Mr.  Hain- 
worth, hurriedly,  almost  before  hia  partner — for  it 
was  hor— had  time  to  come  into  the  room.  "  How 
have  you  sped  ?  I  thought  you  would  never  return, 
fi.nd  the  anxiety  has  been  death  to  me.'' 

' '  Are  you  sure  we  shall  not  be  overheard  or  inter- 
rupted?" 

"  I  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted, as  we  had  matters  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  discuss." 

"Well,  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst.  I  have 
tried  everywhere  for  the  money,  and  met  with 
nothing  lut  refasal&  It  has  been  whispered  about 
Liverpool  that  our  a&irs  axe  in  a  ticklish  condition. 
The  Joint  Stock  people  won't  amalgamate  with  us. 


I  have  telegraphed  to  London  with  regard  to  the 
other  partnership  scheme  you  were  so  full  of,  and 
that  idea  has  also  fSedlen  to  the  ground.  It  will  be 
for  you,  therefore,  to  decide  what  had  better  be  done 
under  tiie  circumstances." 

*'  I  decide ! "  replied  Mr.  Hainworth,  petulantly ; 
"  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  P  You  give  me  no 
alternative,  and  then  ask  me  to  decide." 

*'  Then  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  than 
to  suspend  payment,  to  have  all  our  affairs  dragged 
before  the  public,  and  ourselves  most  probably  tried 
and  imprisoned  for  fraud.  I  have  quite  made  up 
my  mind  what  I  intend  to  do — you  must  decide 
for  yourself.  To-night,  under  disguise,  I  sail  for 
America;  it  is  hopeless  to  battle  against  the  storm 
that  is  brewing.  I  have  scraped  together  a  con- 
siderable little  amount  of  money;  so  with  that,  and 
the  experience  I  have  acquired,  I  may  possibly  be 
able  to  begin  life  again  under  new  auspices  in  the 
new  country.    I  advise  you  to  do  the  same." 

**  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  say  what  I  shall  do 
in  such  a  predicament  P  I  will  think  it  over  and 
consult  Mary,  and  perhaps  in  a  day  or  two  we  may 
be  prepared  to  follow  your  suggestions." 
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''It  is  not  a  question  of  days,  but  of  hours, 
George,  as  you  must  know  perfectly  well.  Tou, 
perhaps,  may  have  pluck  enough  to  face  the  miser- 
able ^ture :  I  own  I  haye  not  As  I  told  you 
before,  my  mind  is  ftilly  made  up,  and  I  am  even 
now  wasting  time  as  I  talk  to  you.  You  may 
guess  I  have  much  to  do  before  I  start.  Good-bye, 
old  fallow— I  hope  not  for  ever,  as  I  am  sure  the 
best  thing  for  you  is  to  follow  my  example,  and  get 
out  of  the  way  before  the  bloodhounds  are  upon 
you. 

So  saying,  Mr.  Henry  Lipscomb,  of  the  eminent 
banking  firm  of  "  Hainworth,  Lipscomb,  and  Hain- 
worth,"  shook  the  senior  partner  by  the  hand,  and 
taking  up  his  hat,  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

George  Hainworth  threw  himself  into  his  chair, 
half  stupefied.  Everything  seemed  to  whirl  before 
him,  and  though  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  him  not  only  to  think,  but  to  think  quickly,  he 
seemed  utterly  unable  to  collect  his  thoughts  at  all. 
The  American  plan  struck  him  as  being  &r  the 
most  agreeable ;  but  he  had  difficulties  with  regard 
to  settling  upon  it  which  his  partner,  Henry  Lips- 
comb, had  not.  It  is  quite  true  they  were  partners, 
but  their  dispositions  were  different,  and  their 
priyate  liyes  quite  dissimilar.  While  Henry  lips- 
Qomb  was  scraping  together  "  a  considerable  little 
amount  of  money,"  George  Hainworth  was  not  only 
spending  what  came  to  his  share,  and  speculating 
with  his  wife's  fortune,  but  getting  into  debt  as  well, 
by  a  comfortable  and  yery  easy  process. 

The  next  few  minutes  passed  like  long,  weary 
hours.  Suddenly  George  Hainworth  roused  him- 
self, and  rang  yiolently  with  the  little  hand-bell 
that  lay  on  the  desk  beside  him. 

"  Send  Mr.  Smith  here  immediately,"  said  he  as 
the  messenger  answered  the  summons. 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  long  making  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  soft-yoiced,  clerical-looking  man,  with 
a  quantity  of  short,  bristly  hair,  which  evidently  no 
brush  could  persuade  to  lie  down  in  a  conventional 
and  placid  manner.  This  peculiarity  gave  Mr.  Smith 
at  all  times  a  frightened  look;  but  now  he  looked 
more  frightened  than  ever  he  had  done  before,  and 
he  washed  away  at  his  hands  with  unusual  energy. 
He  had  been  clerk  in  Hainworth's  banking-house 
for  fiye-and-thirty  years,  and  had  for  the  last  eight 
occupied  the  responsible  position  of  chief  derk  and 
cashier. 

"Mr.  Smith." 

"Sir." 

"Where  are  the  keys  of  the  large  safe?'* 

"  I  have  got  them,  sir." 

"  GUve  them  to  me." 

"  Mr.  Hainworth " 

"  Give  them  to  me,  I  say." 

"  But  are  you  aware,  sir,  that  there  will  be  hardly 
sufficient  for  us  to  meet  the  extraordinary  claims 
that  will  be  made  upon  us  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? 


We  haye  done  nothing  but  pay  out,  pay  out,  £ 
daylong;  and  if  you " 

"  Who  told  you  I  intended  to  tondh  the  monej? 
I  merely  want  to  make  a  calculation.  Besides.  I 
am  the  master  here,  I  presume,  and  am  not  to  be 
dictated  to  by  my  clerks.    Give  me  the  keys." 

"  But,  sir— I  beg  pardon— but ^*' 

"Give  me  the  keys!" 

"  Here  they  are,  Mr.  Hainworth."  Mr.  Smith 
drew  a  polished  bunch  of  keys  out  of  his  ooat-u] 
pocket. 

"  I  do  not  require  you  any  more  at  present,  Mr. 
Smith;  you  may  go." 

Mr.  Smith  shambled  out  of  the  room,  mntterkr 
to  himself.  He  was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement 
when  he  returned  to  his  desk,  and  the  other  derb 
were  much  surprised  to  see  the  methodical  old  mtn, 
who  was  as  re^golar  in  his  habits  as  dockwork. 
take  his  hat  down  from  the  peg  and  huzry  out  c: 
the  office. 

"  Old  Smith  sent  on  an  errand ;  that*  s  a  nr: 
start,"  they  said. 

But  he  did  not  go  far.  He  merely  went  to  tl^ 
priyate  door  of  Mr.  Hainworth's  house  and  zan: 
yiolently  at  the  belL  Meanwhile  George  HainvorJi 
had  shut  and  looked  the  door  whicih  oommunicstai 
between  his  private  room  and  the  office.  Bsm 
done  this,  he  opened  the  door  of  tiie  cupboard  h 
the  wall,  near  his  desk,  and  having  lighted  a  candle. 
went  among  the  safes,  tin  boxes,  and  dusty  doea- 
ments. 

His  back  was  turned  to  the  door  which  led  tm 
his  house  to  his  private  room,  and  he  did  not  liotic:^ 
it  quietly  open. 

A  tall  lady,  pale  as  death,  slid  into  the  room. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 

Five  minutes  elapsed,  and  still  George  Hainvtn6 
was  busy  with  the  safe.  The  lady  crept  gradoallT 
nearer  and  nearer  the  cupboard.  And  now  tl^ 
inspection  is  finished,  the  safe  is  locked  again,  tht' 
cupboard  door  dosed  again,  and  with  a  roll  ci 
bank-notes  in  his  hand,  George  Hainworth  ^ 
himself  &ce  to  iaoe  with  his  wife. 

"Mary!" 

"  Yes,  George,  it  is  I,  your  wife ;  and  prorideL- 
tially  haye  come  here  in  time  to  prevent  your  com- 
mitting an  in&mous  orime  I " 

"  Mary,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  sayiBg. ' 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  know  all,  and  have  gneased  :iil: 
you  are  desperate  and  meditate  flight" 

"Well,  why  not?  any  moment  I  may  bo  ar- 
rested." 

"Arrested!  what  for?" 

"Oh,  it's  a  bad  business,  and  everything vi*' 
be  found  out.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  &^ 
about  it  now,  so,  Mary ^" 

"  That  may  be  all  very  true,  but  you  do  not  stu 
from  here."  • 

"  Not  stir  from  here !  what  do  you  mean  ?'* 
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'*  Leave  me,  George,  leave  me,  if  matters  are  as 
bod  as  you  make  out — leave  me,  if  your  future 
liberty  depends  on  it ;  but  let  it  be  at  your  own 
risk,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent people.  Take  away  all  the  rest  of  my  money ; 
I  will  not  hinder  you  in  the  least.  I  will  work 
for  you,  beg  for  you  if  you  like,  but  your  depositors' 
money,  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren's bread,  you  shall  not  take  away.  Oh !  if  you 
love  me,  put  the  money  back.'' 

The  bundle  of  notes  and  the  bright  bunch  of 
keys  fell  from  George  Hainworth's  hands,  and  he 
staggered  against  the  wall.  His  wife  picked  up 
the  keys  and  the  notes,  re-opened  the  cupboard 
and  the  safe,  put  back  the  money,  and  led  her 
husband  into  their  house  by  the  door  by  which  she 
had  entered  the  room. 

The  next  morning  the  firm  of  Hainworth, 
Lipscomb,  and  Hainworth  stopped  payment,  and 
more  than  one  person  in  Liverpool  was  ruined. 

Three  years  have  passed  away,  and  brought 
brighter  days  for  Charles  Beresford.  Li  his 
wanderings  about  Liverpool  he  came  across  a 
philanthropic  old  gentleman,  who  believed  he  was 
sincere,  took  on  interest  in  his  sad  tale,  and 
honestly  promised  he  would  do  the  best  he  could 
for  him.  The  result  was,  he  obtained  a  very  good 
clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  and 
after  his  second  year  of  service,  his  abilities  were  so 
conspicuous,  and  his  industry  so  unflagging,  that 
Lis  salary  was  oonsideraUy  raised,  and  he  was  en- 
trusted with  work  of  importance  and  responsibility. 
His  wife,  Hetty,  was  another  being,  and  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  charming  little  cottage  on  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  from  which  Charles  Beresford  used  to 
set  out  at  a  pretty  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
return  to  it  at  the  very  soonest  hour  possible  after 
business  time,  soon  enough  to  take  his  wife  for  a 
ramble  to  Hampstead  Heath  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  to  have  a  cosy  chat  with  her  over  the 
fire  at  that  delightful  ante-dinner  time,  when  it  is 
too  light  to  draw  down  the  blinds,  and  hardly  dark 
enough  to  light  up  the  gas. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  Charles 
Beresford  read  by  the  papers  that  Mrs.  Hainworth 
had  died  suddenly  in  Liverpool.  After  the  bank 
had  stopped  payment,  nothing  had  been  heard 
either  of  Mr.  Lipscomb  or  Mr.  Hainworth.  One 
day  Charles  Beresford  was  called  away  from  his 
desk  at  the  office,  and  told  that  a  gentleman 
wanted  to  see  him  in  the  waiting-room.  He  went, 
but  did  not  recognise  the  features  of  his  visitor. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  voice,  however,  which 
was  that  of  George  Hainworth.  He  had  grown  very 
old,  and  looked  sadly  broken  down — ^in  a  worse  con- 
dition even  than  Charles  Beresford  had  been,  when 
he  came  to  Hainworth's  office  in  Liverpool  to  beg 
for  employment,  three  years.ago. 


**  You  are,  perhaps,  the  last  man  in  the  world  I 
should  come  to  see,*'  said  he  to  Beresford ;  ^*  but 
perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  only  men  who  would 
pity  and  know  the  bitterness  of  my  present  con- 
dition. Do  you  mind  putting  your  hat  on,  and 
coming  out  for  a  few  minutes?  I  want  to  say 
something  vary  particular  to  you." 

Charles  Beresford  went  out  with  him,  and 
listened  to  very  much  the  same  sort  of  tale  he  had 
told  himself  in  the  Liverpool  counting -house. 
The  tables  were  thoroughly  turned.  George  Hain- 
worth was  in  great  destitution  and  dared  not  make 
himself  known  to  his  Mends. 

"  Would  Beresford  lend  him  money?" 

Unfortunately,  it  was  nearly  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  and  Beresford,  who  paid  his  bills  weekly, 
had  hardly  enough  to  go  on  with  himself. 

<'  Would  Beresford  put  his  name  to  a  bill?  " 

<<  My  dear  fellow,  it  has  been  my  rule  through 
life,"  he  began,  and  then  he  reflected.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  shuffling  out  of  assistiag  the  very 
man  he  would  most  like  to  assist,  in  oider  to  show 
he  had  no  grudge  against  him. 

'<  What  is  the  amount  of  the  bill,  Hainworth ?*' 

"  Fifteen  pounds." 

Charles  Beresford  reflected  again.  Well,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  fifteen  pounds  would  not 
ruin  him,  and  George  Hainworth  told  a  pitiable 
tale. 

The  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  Charles  Beresford, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  become  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  the  money,  if  George 
Hainworth  fEuled  to  take  it  up,  in  order  that  he 
might  return  good  for  evil,  and  save  his  firiend 
from  starvation.  He  told  his  wife  about  it  directly 
he  had  got  home,  and  she  said  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, her  husband  had  done  perfectly  right. 

A  year  more  has  passed  away.  Steadily  and  pros- 
perously Charles  Beresford  has  been  going  on,  and 
he  has  heard  no  more  about  George  Hainworth  or 
the  bill  for  fifteen  pounds.  He  concluded  that  at 
last  his  friend's  aflairs  had  taken  a  fSetvourable  turn, 
and  that  the  money  had  been  honourably  paid. 

When  summer  came  round  again,  he  followed 
his  usual  custom  of  going  up  to  Lord's,  to  see  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  cricket  match.  This  was 
one  of  the  only  times  in  the  year  he  saw  old 
faces,  and  met  old  friends.  This  was  pleasant, 
although  the  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  met  an  old  Trinity  chum, 
who,  strange  to  say,  had  been  living  some  years  in 
and  about  London,  but  they  had  never  come  across 
one  another  before.  He  was  a  banister,  and  had 
chambeiB  in  the  Temple,  but  being  a  married  man, 
he  did  not  reside  in  them.  Charles  Beresford  asked 
his  old  friend  Hunt  to  come  up  and  dine  with  him 
on  the  foUowiQg  Sunday.  His  friend  accepted  the 
invitation  and  came. 
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After  dinner  they  began  to  talk  of  old  times, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  Hainworth's 
name  was  mentioned. 

**  Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  said  Hunt,  "  I  have 
got  rather  a  noble  story  to  tell  yon  in  connection 
with  poor  Hainworih.  Some  time  ago  I  came 
across  him  in  London.  He  was  in  a  dreadful 
plight,  with  hardly  a  shilling  to  bless  himself  with, 
and  certainly  no  roof  over  his  head  that  he  was 
certain  of  from  day  to  day.  He  told  me  all  about 
his  come-down  in  the  world.  It  was  a  sad  story, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  see  an  old  chum  and  a 
gentleman  so  badly  off.  I  was  going  on  circuit 
at  the  time,  and  lent  him  my  chambers  to  live 
in  while!  was  away,  and  put  him  in  the  way 
of  earning  a '  pound  or  two  here  and  there  by 
writing  for  the  papers.  When  I  came  back  again^ 
I  found  poor  Hainworth  in  an  awful  plight.  He 
was  literally  jstarving,  and  he  assured  me  he  had 
had  nothing  but  a  few  dry  biscuits  to  eat  for  three 
clays.  His  health  had  given  way,  his  work  had ! 
in  consequence  fallen  off,  and  if  I  had  not  happened 
to  have  come  back  at  the  time,  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  I 

**  *  Not  eaten  an3rthing  for  three  days  I  *  I  said  ; 
*  have  you  no  money,  then,  at  all  ?*  i 


**  *  None  of  my  own,'  he  answered. 

"  *  What  do  you  mean,  of  -your  own  ?  Is  there 
any  money  in  the  chambers  ?  *  I  asked. 

"  *  Yes,  there  is,'  he  replied. 

"  *  Where  is  it,  then  ?  let  me  see.' 

"  He  pulled  a  little  canvas  bag  out  of  his  pocktL 
and  turned  out  of  it  fifteen  sovereigns, 

'**Why,  how  is  this?'  I  said;.  *  why  do  yci 
save  it  ? ' 

'*  'It  does  not  belong  to  me,'  he  said;  '  and  I 
would  sooner  starve  than  touch  a  penny  of  it.  A 
bill  to  this  amount  becomes  due  to-morrow,  and  i* 
I  did  not  meet  it,  a  noble  fellow  and  a  kind  &i€:L. 
would  have  to  pay.' 

"  This  was  honourable  conduct,  -was  it  not 
Beresford?  "  said  Hunt.  ''I  know  it  ^aye  ids  3 
very  choky  sensation  when  he  spoke  as  he  dil 
Poor  Hainworth  had  overtaxed  his  strength,  how- 
ever, and  a  fortnight  after  this  he  died  in  lay 
chambers.  I  followed  him  to  his  grave  in  Sjghg&ir 
Cemetery." 

''  Let  us  go  and  see  the  grave  this  afternoon/ 
said  Charles  Beresford. 

They  went ;  and  as  they  walked  across  the  fie'.d- 
Beresford  told  his  friend  all  he  knew  aboat  Geor:: 
Hainworth. 


THE  DEEPER   DEPTH; 

OE,   SCENES  OF  REAL  UFB  AM02^0  THE  VERY  POOR.— NO.   U, 


I XTEEMES  meet.  This  adage  is  cer- 
tainly illustrated  in  Westminster, 
where,  not  more  than  three  minutes' 
walk  from  that  magnificent  building, 
''the  poem  in  stone,"  as  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  termed  it;  in  which  our  senators  assemble, 
and  almost  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  venerable 
Abbey  that  Edward  the  Confessor  dedicated  in  mid- 
winter to  the  honour  of  Gk)d,  some  800  years 
ago,  you  may  find  poverty  so  squalid,  ignorance 
so  gross,  vice  so  reckless,  destitution  so  complete, 
that  a  more  wretched  spectacle  cannot  be  wit- 
nessed in  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis.  It 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood the  condition  of  the  poor  would  be  con- 
siderably ameliorated;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  Boyalty,  of  noble  families,  and  of 
untold  wealth,  such  is  not  the  case.  St.  Giles's 
cannot  present  more  repulsive  scenes  to  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  than  exist  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  of  the  palace  of  our  beloved  and  benevo- 
lent Queen.  Westminster  contains  many  devoted 
clergymen  and  ministers,  who  do  their  utmost  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  multitudes  around 
thom,  and  who  are  ever  willing  to  be  the  almoners 
of  those  who  ** remember  the  poor;"  it  has  some 


admirable  institutions  and  charities,  in  full  work- 
ing order;  and  not  a  few  wealthy  residents,  ^h 
are  constantly  ready  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  genui^^ 
distress;  but,  after  all  these  philanthropic  eBbrts, 
there  still  remains  a  fearful  amount  of  destitutioL. 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  grappled  with,  or  1: 
may  lead  to  deplorable  consequences.  In  somt 
localities  the  houses,  from  the  cellars  to  the  roof. 
are  foul  and  abominable,  and  the  wretched  populi- 
tion  one  seething  mass  of  misery  and  crime.  There 
are  back  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  filled  ^th  chil- 
dren, clad  in  rags,  who  do  not  know"  the  alphabet; 
while  the  scenes  of  vice  in  wbioh  they  Hve  are  pre- 
paring them  to  vie  with  their  depraved  parents  in 
the  peipetratibn  of  the  greatest  enormities,  and  to 
violate  every  moral  duty.  <jK)  amongst  them,  and 
you  shall  see  every  class  of  count^iance — some  a? 
beautiful  as  angels,  notwithstanding  Ihe  filth  thji: 
defiles  and  the  rags  that  barely  cover  them ;  other:*, 
evidently  old  in  iniquity,  with  lowering  brows  and 
furtive- looking  eyes — ** premature  villain"  beiti'r 
stamped  on  every  feature ;  others,  again,* with  then 
little  checks  pinched  by  want,  who  have  never  ha  i 
a  sufficient  meal,  and  whose  attenuated  forms  are 
wasted  by  fell  disease. 
It  will  probably  be  said  that- much  of  ^Ie  de^- 
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tution  that  exists  is  due  to  the  slothful  and  im- 
proyident  habits  of  the  sufferers.  Thctre  is  some 
truth  in  this  assertion ;  for,  as  a  facetious  clergy- 
man observed  the  other  day  to  the  writer,  **  a  great 
many  determined,  six  months  ago,  to  be  in  want  at 
Christmas ; "  but  we  shall  incur  no  slight  responsi- 
bility if  we  make  this  a  ground  for  closing  our 
heart  against  the  cry  of  the  needy.  Those  best 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  poor  do  not 
thus  lightly  dispose  of  the  matter.  The  excellent 
incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Vincent  Square, 
bears  this  testimony  —  *' I  have  6,000  persons 
in  my  district :  out  of  these,  5,000  are  poor. 
Nobody  attends  my  chlirch  above  the  rank  of 
a  small  shopkeeper,  except  the  doctor.  In  the 
course  of  my  visitation  I  often  meet  with  families 
in  deep  distress— women  and  children  with  pinched 
cheeks,  some  of  them  in  a  state  of  absolute  starva- 
tion." And  yet  Mr.  Borradaile's  district  is  far 
superior  to  some  in  Westminster — ^that  surrounding 
St.  Matthew's  ChiLrch,  for  example,  in  which  you 
have  a  concentration  of  destitution  and  crime  that 
is  perfectly  appalling.  Let  us  visit  it,  and  judge 
for  ourselves. 

We  will  start  from  the  top  of  Old  Fye  Street 
We  have  not  proceeded  thirty  yards  before  we  oome 
to  a  row  of  tenements,  on  the  left  hand,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  is  a  low  lodging-house.  We 
select  one  that  will  serve  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
rest,  and,  by  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  or, 
as  the  people  call  him,  *^  the  deputy,"  we  enter.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  passage  there  is  a  room  known  as 
the  kitchen :  its  size  is  about  twenty  feet  by  eighteen. 
On  one  side  there  is  a  huge  fireplace,  containing 
an  excellent  range,  and  a  fire  of  coke,  so  large  that 
the  temperature  is  almost  at  summer  heat ;  rude 
but  strong  tables  and  forms  placed  along  the  three 
other  sides  are  the  only  furniture.  What  a  Babel 
of  sounds  falls  upon  our  ears  as  we  approach! 
Men  are  quarrelling  with  each  other ;  Irish  mothers 
are  scolding  their  children  in  their  own  language, 
and  in  the  shrillest  of  voices ;  while,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  everybody  is  talking,  or  rather 
shouting  as  loudly  as  possible.  There  is  a  mo- 
mentary pause  as  we  enter ;  every  &ce  is  turned 
towards  us,  and  the  varying  expressions  of  the 
different  countenances  are  something  remarkable. 
Fifty  pair  of  eyes  meet  our  own,  and  we  have  to 
encounter  every  kind  of  glance  the  human  organ 
of  vision  is  capable  of— the  dnmken  look,  the  cun- 
ning look,  the  repulsive  look,  the  eager  look,  the 
leering  look,  the  sullen  look,  the  angry  look,  the 
hungry  look,  the  piteous  look,  the  despairing  look. 
The  next  instant  the  loud  tide  of  speech  flows  on  as 
before.  In  front  of  the  fire  some  are  toasting  slices 
of  bread,  or  drying  their  damp  clothes.  One  table 
is  crowded  with  children,  who  imitate,  as  they  eat, 
the  fierce  altercations  of  their  parents.  An  old 
crone,  with  white  hair  and  wrinkled,  parchment 


cheeks,  tries  to  keep  them  in  order,  but  is  not 
heeded  for  a  moment    In  one  corner,  a  youii: 
woman  has  fainted :  her  deathly-pale  face  seems  tj 
touch  the  heart  of  her  rough  companion,  for  b- 
refrains  from  devouring  his  crust,  and  supportd  be: 
on  his  shoulder,  while  another  young:  vomaii  pro- 
cures water,  and  endeavours  to  restore  her  to  (xc- 
sciousness.   This  last  was  once  beautiful ;  but  wai:, 
if  not  infamy,  has  left  its  traces  on  her  coimtT- 
nance.    As  she  passes  us  to  regain  her  seat,  ti- 
pressure  of  her  thin  hand  upon  her  chest,  and  ht: 
bent  form,  teU  its  own  sad  tale ;  and  no  woDder. 
for  she  is  wretchedly  clad,  and  almost  starved.   A 
few  are  perfectly  silent  amidst  the  confusion ;  th  r 
are  so  from  hunger  and  weakness,  as  they  Li- 
only  just  pence  enough  to  pay  for   their  ni^Lt^ 
lodging;  and  unless  some  of  ^th6ir  more  fortui-t. 
companions  take  pity  on  them,  not  a  morsel  -vi 
pass  their  parched  lips  until  the  morrow,  if  di.:. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  a  young  man  TPith  rega'.:: 
features,  but,  oh  I  so  very  thin.     TTi>  hands  are :: 
his  pockets,  and  he  sits  looking  moodily  at  the  fir^ 
In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  he  tells  us,  in  a  f«i:- ' 
voice,  that  he  is  **  out  of  work,  and  can't  get  anyf 
As  he  speaks  there  is  no  animation  in  his  fa.\. 
hope  and  he  seem  to  have  parted  company  for  m^ii; 
a  day — ^perhaps  for  ever.    Formerly,  the  lodgii^- 
had  a  common  sleeping  as  well  as  a  common  hm: 
room,  in  which  the  most  fearful  immorality  ^^' 
practiced;  but  this  is  now,  happily,  altered.    Tl 
single  men  and  women  are  separated,    and  i . 
couples  have  a  large  room  to  themselves.     In  tl 
case  of  the  latter,  a  thin  and  not  very  high  p^-- 
tition  is  placed  between  the  beds;  this,  howev:-:. 
is  only  a  poor  offering  at  the  shrine  of  modr-^t-. 
as  every  soimd  can  be  heard,  and   the  partit:  ~ 
itself   be   overlooked   by  a   person    of   modf^rj* 
height.     While  we  are  in  the  kitchen,    a    p'  - 
city    missionary    enters,    and    distributes     s.-*:^. 
tracts.      The   greater  part  receive   them   kindl.r. 
but  a  few  are  very  violent ;  one  man  in  particulir. 
a  huge  fellow,  apparently  excited  by  drint,  gir-: 
back  his,  with  a  fearful  oath,  and  bids  the  cui- 
sionary  "send  it  to  Governor  Eyre,  in  Jamai:. 
that  he  may  learn  not  to  shoot  the  blacks ;  for  L 
wants  it  more  than  we  do."    As  we  pass  throuc- 
the  yard  on  our  way  out,  a  woman,  very  pale  a::- 
thin,  tells  us  that  she  has  just  put  her  three  chil- 
dren to  bed  without  food — "They  cried  so   for  i 
piece  of  bread ;  but  I  had  none  to  give  them."    W 
ask  about  her  own  state  of  health,  as  she  is  evi- 
dently in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption,  wn^': 
she  says,  "  Yes,  I  am  very  ill.    I  have  been  to  xh- 
Brompton  Hospital,  but  they  couldn't  take  it.-. 
they  was  so  full ;  but  the  kind  doctor  gave  m 
letter  to  the  workhouse,  in  which  he  said  I  want  •; 
good  nourishment;  but  all  they  gave  me  vras  .-^a 
pounds  of  dry  bread,  which  I  can*t  eat,  sir,  tho::-- 
so  hungry,  for  when  I  do  I  get  such  a  load  on  :: ;. 
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chest."  We  put  a  trifle  in  her  wasted  hand,  and 
pass  on,  with  the  thought  in  onr  heart  that,  in  a 
very  little  while,  she  will  appear  before  a  much 
more  merdful  tribunal  than  that  of  the  parish 
authorities. 

A  few  doors  farther  on,  we  ascend  a  dark  stair- 
case, and  enter  a  wretched  room,  the  floor  broken 
in  seyeral  places,  the  walls  covered  with  mildew, 
the  ceiling  in  holes,  through  which  the  rafters 
appear.  There  are  two  bedsteads — ^if  such  rickety 
flairs  deserve  the  name — ^no  bed ;  but  only  a  torn 
sheet  or  two  coyering  the  sacking ;  not  a  chair,  nor 
table,  nor  kettle,  nor  saucepan,  nor  knife,  nor  fork. 
Two  cans  serve  for  cooking  purposes ;  and  there 
are  three  plates,  one  of  which  is  broken.  This  is 
what,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  lodging-houses,  is 
called  '*&  furnished  room,"  and  the  rent  is  six 
shillings  per  week.  But  who  are  the  occupants  ? 
The  question  is  more  quickly  asked  than  answered. 
It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  a  jury  ascended  the 
stairs,  headed,  of  course,  by  a  pompous  beadle,  to 
view,  on  one  of  those  very  bedsteads,  the  wasted 
body  of  an  aged  woman,  who,  in  this  land  of 
plenty,  had  died  of  starvation.  That  was  the 
grandmother  of  those  four  children  now  crouching 
before  the  spark  of  flre  in  the  grate.  They  are 
ghost-Hke  little  creatures;  their  rags  scarcely 
cover,  them,  and  their  sharp,  pinched  features  re- 
veal the  extreme  privation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. The  mother,  a  woman  of  some  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  half  hides  herself  as  she  answers  our 
questions.  The  substance  of  her  replies  may  thus 
be  given : — She  was  once  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion. Her  husband  was  a  gentleman  of  property, 
and  she  received  in  her  youth  a  good  education. 
Through  an  unfortunate  lawsuit  and  other  causes 
they  lost  their  money ;  and  a  few  years  back  her 
husband  died  broken-hearted,  ^oe  that  sad 
event  she  has  been  in  the  most  abject  poverty ;  aU 
that  she  has  to  depend  upon  is  tiie  little  that  can 
be  earned  by  her  eldest  daughter.  As  for  herself, 
she  hates  the  wretched  room;  and  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  her  mother's  funeral,  she  has  not 
crossed  its  threshold  for  two  years.  She  cannot 
send  the  children  to  school,  for  their  clothes  are  all 
in  pledge.  She  keeps  her  little  boy's  hair  long 
(you  can  hardly  distingmsh  him  from,  his  sisters) 
because,  when  they  were  better  off,  she  used  to  curl 
it  in  long  ringlets  that  came  down  to  his  shoulders. 
They  manage  without  knife  or  fork,  as  best  they 
can,  by  using  two  small  plated  forks,  given  to  the 
children  in  their  happier  days.  She  has  lost  all 
hope,  and  would  rather,  much  rather,  die  than 
live.  We  turn  away  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  knock 
at  another  door.  Here  we  find  five  children  waiting 
for  the  return  of  their  mother,  a  widow,  who  sweeps 
a  crossing,  and  who  may  or  may  not  bring  back  a 


few  pence  to  buy  them  food.  When  their  fatheir 
died,  a  little  while  back,  his  body  lay  in  that  dose 
room,  without  a  coffin,  for  a  weeJc,  and  they  had  to> 
cook,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  beside  it.  Next 
we  discover  an  aged  woman  bending  over  a  small 
fire,  who  tells  us  that  her  husband — or,  to  use  her- 
own  words,  her  "old  man"— broke  his  leg  on  Christ- 
mas Day  by  falling  down-stairs,  and  is  in  the 
hospital.  But  she  adds,  with  a  chuckle,  <<The 
doctor  says'  he's  to  have  the  werry  best  diet."  This 
evidently  consoles  her.  There  are  not  a  few  in 
this  destitute  neighbourhood  who  envy  the  inmates 
of  our  hospitals  and  the  convicts  in  our  prisons — at 
least,  they  have  something  to  eat,  and  that  is  not 
always  the  case  with  themselves.  We  come  now  to- 
a  fever  case.  On  the  bed  a  little  boy  is  lying  very 
ill,  on  two  chairs  his  mother  is  moaning,  while  the 
grandmother,  also  stricken,  is  stretched  on  a  few 
rags  in  a  comer.  They  are  totally  unable  to 
help  each  other,  or  to  pay  for  help  from  without. 
Were  it  not  for  an  old  Irishwoman,  almost  as- 
destitute  as  themselves,  they  would  be  utterly 
neglected;  but  she  steals  up-stairs,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, to  do  a  little  for  them.  So  kind  are  the  poor 
to  the  poor !  Both  the  women  are  so  deaf  that  they 
cannot  hear  our  voices;  but  they  are  not  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  affection ;  for  see,  they  are  willing  to  lie  on 
the  floor,  that  the  boy  may  have  the  bed  to  himself. 
The  parish  doctor  won't  tell  them  what  fever  it  is, 
but  if  ^ou  were  to  ask  him,  he  would  shake  lus  head 
ominously,  and  reply,  Typhus! 

On  entering  a  narrow  court,  we  turn  sharp 
round  to  the  left,  and  stumble  into  a  small  room, 
of  about  ten  feet  square,  which  presents  an 
appearance  of  the  deepest  wretchedness.  In  one 
comer  two  or  three  boards  resting  on  old  market 
baskets,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  sacking,, 
serve  as  a  bed,  without  sheet,  or  blanket,  or 
coverlet  of  any  kind.  Crouching  near  the  fire,  in 
just  such  a  position  as  a  wild  beast  might  assume, 
is  an  old  man,  nearly  half  naked,  with  matted 
hair  and  neglected  beard.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  fireplace  are  two  persons,  as  old  and  nearly 
as  miserable  as  himself,  who  keep  up  a  droning 
kind  of  talk  together.  The  old  man  used  to  have 
the  room  to  himself  and  his  son,  who,  although 
greatly  afflicted,  sells  cresses  in  the  streets :  but 
reoentiy  he  has  let  off  **a  comer  of  it"  to  these  poor 
people,  whom  he  calls  **hu  lodgers.^  A  little  table, 
very  weak  in  the  legs,  and  a  bundle  of  bedclothes 
belonging  to  the  lodgers  in  another  corner,  complete 
the  famiture  of  the  miserable  and  unsavoury  den, 
in  which  they  drag  out  their  weary  existence  in 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold ;  not  simply  with- 
out any  of  the  comforts,  but,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  without  the  necessaries  of  human  life. 
(TohewiUinued,)  H.B.I. 
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STBICT   HONESTY. 

HEEE  are  you  oflF  to,  Frank  ?  with 
that  beautiM  basket  of  apples  ?"  said 
little  Charlie  Marsdon  to  one  of  his 
schoolfellows;  '^and  how  is  it  yoa 
were  not  at  school  this  morning  P  " 

"  Papa  has  kindly  given  me  a  holiday,'*  was  the 
reply.  "  I  have  been  out  with  him  all  the  momingi 
and  now  I  am  going  to  Farmer  Bates  with  these 
apples," 

**  They  are  beauties! "  said  Charlie ;  **  you  might 
just  give  me  one.  Farmer  Bates  can  never  miss 
one  out  of  so  many ;  why,  I  should  think  there  are 
quite  a  hundred,  or  more." 

*  *  They  are  not  mine  to  give,"  replied  Frank.  *  •  I ' 
would  not  take  one  myself  for  the  world," 

"Why,"  said  Charlie,  laughing,  "one  would 
think  your  papa  counted  them  before  he  would 
trust  you  with  them." 

Frajik  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes ;  but  at 
length  he  said,  "I  suppose,  Charlie,  because  you 
think  papa  or  Farmer  Bates  could  not  find  out, 
that  it  is  not  stealing.  I  tell  you,  if  I  were  to  take 
one  of  these  apples  and  give  it  you  I  should  be  a 
thief." 

*'  A  thief!  "  cried  Charlie,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  a  thief,"  replied  Frank.  "  No  doubt  you 
would  scorn  the  idea  of  being  called  a  thief,  but 
taking  one  apple  is  as  much  a  thefb  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  taking  something  more  valuable.  You  say, 
no  one  would  miss  it.  You  are  wrong ;  do  you 
forget  that  God  sees  everything  we  do  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light  before,"  said 
Charlie.  "  I  suppose  you  are  right,  but  I  have  no 
one  to  speak  to  me  about  such  things.  I  wish  I 
had  a  good  kind  papa,  as  you  have,"  and  the 
orphan's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  thought  of  his 
dear  parents,  both  of  whom  had  been  carried  off 
suddenly  wititi  fever,  about  two  years  before  this. 

"Don't  cry,  Charlie,"  said  Frank,  putting  his 
arm  affectionately  found  the  boy.  "  You  are  not 
left  quite  alone.  You  have  your  dear  sister  Mary, 
and  from  this  day  we  wiU  be  friends,  Charlie.  My 
father  once  told  us  about  a  boy  in  his  school  some 
years  ago ;  he  was  a  nice  boy  enough  when  lie  first 
went,  but  he  got  into  bad  company,  who  taught 
him  low,  deceitful  ways.  The  first  thing  he  ever 
stole  was  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  papa's  garden, 
and  from  that  he  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
he  became  known  as  a  regular  thief,  and  is  at  this 
present  time  in  prison  for  stealing  a  gold  watch. 
His  poor  widowed  mother  died  only  last  week  of 
grief,  for  she  was  a  trustworthy,  respectable  old 
woman,  and  the  pain  and  grief  he  from  time  to 
time  inflicted  on  her,  shortened  her  days  con- 
siderably." 

**  Oh,  how  dreadful ! "  said  Charlie,  shuddering. 


"  It  is  indeed  very  sad,"  replied  Frank,  tliougLj- 
fully.  "And  take  my  advice,  Charlie;  neTer,:"'! 
the  gratification  of  a  moment,  do  tiiat  forwL: 
you  may  have  to  repent  all  you  life." 

EaatAN. 

THE  FISHEE  BOY. 

A  BETME  FOB  YOUNG  BEADEBS. 

ET  US  go  upon  the  beach. 

When  the  sun  brings  up  the  (ky : 
Where  the  tide  will  never  reach, 
We  may  always  safely  stay. 

We  can  watch  the  fishing-boats 
Launch  upon  the  restless  sea  ,* 

Buoyantly  each  vessel  floats, 
Like  a  heart  from  sorrow  free. 

How  the  sea-birds  flap  the  wave, 
With  their  strong,  untiring  wings ! 

Li  the  foam  their  breasts  they  lave, 
With  their  glee  the  blithe  air  rings. 

There's  a  boat  about  to  start ; 

It  is  rocking  to  and  fro : 
Sails  are  tight,  the  breeze  is  smart, 

And  impatient  'tis  to  go. 

See  the  mother  and  her  son 
Standing  by  it  on  the  shore ; 

One  short  minute— only  one ! 
For  they  might  meet  never  more. 

Never  more  I  nay,  they  shall  meet 
Where  grim  dMth  can  never  come, 

Where  the  storm  no  more  shall  heat, 
Li  the  happy  haven-home. 

"  Come  you  loiterer,  Jack  ahoy ! 

Do  you  call  that  being  braye  V* 
In  a  trice  the  Fisher  Boy 

Bides  the  foaming,  bounding  wave. 
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BY  ME8.  a  L.   BALFOUR,  ATJTHOB  OF  **  THE  WOMBK  OF  8CRIPTUEE,"     ETC.  BTC. 


CHAPTEE  XLIV. 

YOUTH     AND      PLXA8UBX. 
'  The  day  wai  ap,  the  air  Mrane, 
The  firmament  without  a  dond, 
Tbe  beea  hammed  o'er  the  level  green. 
Where  knota  of  blooming  wild  flowers  bowed.** 

BoBixT  Blookfibld. 

ILLAN  AUSTWICKE  entered  the  room, 
in  which  his  sister  and  Miss  Hope  were 
studying,  jast  as  the  latter  proposed  their 
making  a  holiday. 
"Quite  right.  Miss  Hope— that's  what 
I  was  going  to  propose.  I  wish  to  call  on  Mr.  Hope 
and  to  have  a  ramble  over  the  grounds ;  and,  in  short, 
if  True  is  going  to  be  glum  over  books— a  sort  of  un- 
dereloped  Aunt  Honor— I  shall  get  hipped  out  of  all 
endurance.  She*U  t«ke  to  preaching  next,  and  really  one 
in  the  fiunily  with  a  g^  that  way  is  quite  enough." 

From  which,  and  a  sort  of  flush  on  his  cheek  that 
was  more  heat  than  health,  the  girls  inferred  that  Miss 
Austwicke's  reception  of  her  nephew  had  not  gratified 
that  young  man. 

"  There's  a  Scotch  paper  for  you,  that  Marian  brought 
about  the  railway,  Allan." 

"  Thanks,  Miss  Hope ;  that,  however,  will  keep,  and 
the  morning  flies.  Come,  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  for  a  stroll." 

The  plea  was  irresistible,  assisted  as  it  was  by  the 
pleasant  breeze,  and  playful  sunbeams  that  came  into 
the  room  to  woo  them  out  from  the  poetry  of  books  to 
that  of  Nature. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  equipped  for  walking,  and 
rejoined  Allan,  who  had  paced  up  and  down,  resUess 
and  annoyed  by  his  aunt's  strange  words.  He  oould 
not  shake  off  the  impression  her  manner  created,  and 
when  his  sister  and  her  friend  joined  him  for  their  walk 
he  involuntarily  said — 

"Whoever  thought  Aunt  Honor  was  such  an  ad- 
mirer of  my  father's  profession  ?  She  said  to  me  just 
now,  as  if  everything  here  was  going  to  wreck,  shaking 
her  head  lugubriously, '  But,  Allan,  the  law  lasts.' " 

"And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  inquired  Gertrude. 

"I  said— 'the  land  hists,'  and  so  it  does.*' 

He  struck  the  ground  gaily  with  his  foot  as  he  spoke, 
and  looked  round  the  lawn  they  were  crossing,  and  over 
the  meadows  towards  the  river,  as  it  slumbered  in  the 
>unshine,  with  a  look  of  youthful  animation  almost 
defiant  in  its  gladness. 

"  Yes,  the  land  lasts,  but  the  possessors  are  swept 
away  like  autumn  leaves,"  said  True,  with  something 
like  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  well,  if  they've  had  spring  and  summer,  and 
a  longish  spell  after  which  brings  them  to  autumn, 
they've  had  a  pretty  good  innings." 

J  ust  then  they  saw  two  persons  approaching,  and  reoog- 
nised  Mr.  Nugent,  and  his  young  friend,  Rupert  Gries- 
bach.  Allan  stepped  forward  to  meet  them,  exclaiming— 


**  If  people— sisters,  especially— ever  wrote  anything 
worth  reading  in  their  letters  now-a-days,  I  should  have 
known  you  were  here,  Eupert,  my  boy.*' 

"An  unexpected  pleasure  is  the  best  of  pleasures,** 
replied  the  young  man,  as  he  returned  his  friend*s 
greetings. 

"We  were  on  our  way  to  call  on  you,"  said  Mr. 
Nugent.  There's  been  so  much  rain  lately,  that  there 
was  no  resisting  the  temptation  this  morning.  We're 
going  for  a  walk,  to  meet  EEarriet  and  Miss  Grant  at  War- 
sash,  firom  whence  there  is  such  a  fine  view." 

"With  all  my  heart ;  it's  a  favourite  spot  of  mine,  if 
the  ladies  like  it,"  said  Allan ;  "  but  we  were  intending 
to  call  on  Mr.  Hope.'* 

"  We  can  take  Ferny  Grflp  on  our  way,"  said  Gertrude. 

"Or  you  can  defer  calling  till  our  return,"  added 
Marian. 

"  The  morning  is  Mr.  Hope's  best  time,  I  know,"  said 
the  curate,  considerately. 

So  it  was  agreed,  and  they  walked  forward  chattinsr, 
Mr.  Nugent  falling  behind  with  Marian,  while  Gertrude 
kept  by  Allan's  side,  who  was  soon  in  animated  conver- 
sation with  his  friend,  whom  he  laughingly  called  Prince 
Eupert,  or  the  Fiery  Eupert,  names  that  were  singularly 
unsuitable;  for  Mr.  Eupert  Griesbach  was  a  pale, 
thoughtful  young  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty; 
rather  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  singularly  clear, 
calm  voice,  and  quiet  manners;  not  handsome,  but 
with  a  look  of  mingled  benevolence  and  authority, 
that  stamped  him  with  the  unmistakable  impress  of 
gentleman. 

The  conversation  of  the  young  men  went  insensibly 
into  topics  that  are  not  usually  interesting  to  ladies — 
about  the  crops,  and  the  quality  of  the  land ;  some 
scientific  improvements  that  agricultural  chemistry 
would  produce,  Gertrude  listening  with  an  intelligent 
appreciation,  and  an  occasional  remark  that  adds  to 
the  charm  of  conversation. 

They  were  at  Mr.  Hope's  gate  speedily.  He  heard 
before  he  oould  see  their  approach,  as  he  sat  under  his 
flower-wreathed  porch  enjoying  the  sunshine.  Scarcely 
less  pale  and  thin  than  when  the  reader  met  him  last,  hl^ 
face  was  now  so  tranquil  that  its  look  soothed  the  beholder, 
and  his  hair,  grown  silver-white,  fell  in  silky  abundance 
on  his  shoulders.  He  rose  by  the  help  of  his  stick,  and 
asked  his  young  visitors  in;  but  as  all  they  wanted  wad 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  they  declined,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  chat,  they  bade  him  good  morning,  and 
were  hastening  away,  when  Mr.  Hope  said — 

"  What  did  you  think  of  those  strange  discoveries  at 
Glower  O'er,  Mr.  Allan  ?  I  should  think  they'll  send 
the  trinkets,  or  whatever  they  are,  to  the  squire." 

**  I  haven't  read  about  it  yet — ^I  beg  your  pardon— when  , 
you  were  so  good  as  to  send  the  papei^  but  I'll  look  at 
it  to  night.    Trinkets,  did  you  say  ?" 

"Yes;  a  child's  ornaments— or  something  of  that 
kind." 
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No  more  was  said,  and  the  party  wended  their  way  to 
TVarsash.  How  happy  they  all  were !  As  for  Marian 
And  Mr.  Nugent,  it  needed  no  great  penetration  to  see 
how  agreeable  they  were  to  each  other.  The  poor  curate 
and  the  poor  governess — the  former  with  an  old  aunt  and 
•orphan  sister,  the  latter  with  a  father  to  maintain— had 
yet  dared  to  love.  They  had  both  that  faith  and  trust 
they  could  wait  patiently  for  better  days,  assured  that  a 
noble  love  is  like  a  noble  oak— its  roots  strike  deeper 
with  time.  Of  course,  it  was  not  wise  for  them  to  be 
<icmonstratiYe,  as  those  were  whose  engagement  might 
be  brought  sooner  to  a  happy  issue.  They  shielded 
their  regard  from  aU  intrusive  notice  under  the  calm 
•demeanour  of  respectful  friendship;  but  none  the  less 
warm  was  the  sacred  fire  in  their  hearts'  because  it  did 
not  flam^  up  in  the  outward  air. 

Gertrude  was  innocently  unconscious  of  the  reason 
why  of  late  she  had  read  the  biographies  of  several 
•scientific  men  with  such  great  interest ;  why  German 
literature  was  so  increasingly  absorbing,  or  that  any- 
iihing  but  admiration  for  Eupert  Griesbach's  scholar- 
.ship,and  gratitude  for  his  help,  made  her  reserve  passages 
that  puzzled  her,  for  his  solution.  If  Marian  had  been 
*one  of  those  young  ladies  who  rallied  their  female 
friends  on  incipient  predilections,  she  might  have  in- 
dulged in  a  little  jesting  at  Gertrude's  expense  when 
that  young  lady  recently  was  expressing  her  compassion 
for  Bupert*s  having  never  known  a  mother's  care^ 
4IS  she  had  learned  from  what  Ella  Griesbach  had  told 
her  of  the  family  history.  But  Marian  never  jested  on 
the  8u>)ject  of  the  affections,  and,  indeed,  sought  by 
«tudy  to  absorb  Gertrude's  mind  in  those  pursuits  in 
which  it  was  her  office  to  assist  her;  so  that  without  a 
thought  beyond  the  present,  as  far  as  Bupert  Griesbach 
was  concerned,  Gertrude  had  yielded  unreservedly  to 
the  pleasure  which  she  oocasionaUy  enjoyed  at  the 
parsonage  in  his  society.  To  him— a  shy,  absorbed 
etudent,  Gertrude's  beaming,  spiritual  face  had  come 
like  an  embodiment  of  his  ideal  of  beauty.  Her  sylph- 
like grace  and  childlike  frankness,  combined  with  her 
taste  for  poetry  and  her  many  acquirements,  rendered 
her  a  paragon  of  perfection  in  his  eyes— the  one  guiding 
star,  as  he  told  himself,  of  his  destiny.  But  what  was 
he  that  she  should  ever  be  won  to  love  him  in  return  ? 
Would  her  father  ever  consent  to  give  her  to  him,  when 
ehe  might  surely  look  above  him  in  worldly  station  ? 
Would  hiSs  own  father,  for  years  to  come,  approve  of 
his  wooing  any  bride  but  science  ?  These  were  ques- 
tions that  troubled  the  course  of  his  love  ;  and  while 
ahey  did  not  prevent  its  stream  flowing  in  an  ever- 
deepening  channel,  checked  its  rising  as  yet  to  sight 
above  the  banks  that  bounded  it.  Meanwhile  youth 
and  hope  had  made  the  days  at  both  Hall  and  parsonage 
delightful  for  the  last  six  weeks  to  alL  '  And  here  they 
were  now  on  the  breezy  knoll,  a  happy  company,  whose 
joy  was  by  no  means  diminished  by  finding  Harriet  and 
Mysie  there,  who,  in  good  truth,  had  both  been  amusing 
themselves  by  running  races  down  the  knoll,  when  their 
childish  amusement  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of 
spectators.  Gertrude,  who  had  a  prescience  of  their 
sport,  was  not  a  little  amused  to  see  how  Hysie,  who  was 
just  on  the  scamper,  suddenly  brought  herself  up,  and. 


swinging  round,  regained  her  equilibrium  by  droppia? 
a  low  curtsey  to  Allan.  It  seemed  so  oddly  ceremonk^ 
that  the  laugh  was  general.  And  certainly  neith? 
Myste's  grace  nor  beauty  suffered  in  Allan's  estimiti:-. 
by  her  elaborate  stateliness  of  welcome— for  what  fit: 
the  recent  exercise  and  the  little  confusion,  t*s 
brilliancy  of  her  look  last  nighty  which  Allan  bi 
thought  could  not  be  surpassed,  was  exceeded  bj  b 
flush  of  this  morning,  which  not  only  added  to  therkh 
bloom  of  her  cheek,  but  deepened  the  glowing  light  lis: 
kindled  in  her  rich  brown  eyes.  They  all  stood  in  t 
group  looking  at  the  scene  before  them. 

"  It  is  certainly  fine,"  said  Mr.  Nugent,  cahnly  eritiol 

"  Fine !  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful  in  cj 
life ! "  cried  Allan,  with  enthusiasm,  but  not  lookiii;^: 
the  distance. 

«  This  brother  of  mine  always  talks  in  saperlaiirs, 
cried  Gertrude^  apologetically. 

"  Do  I  ?  I  spoke  as  I  felt^"  said  Allan.  Perbip?  i 
was  not  the  prospect  that  had  caused  his  exuben:: 
exclamation. 

How  they  rambled  about,  tried  to  talk  of  bistorj,  a:. 
,  how  Norman  William  had  depopulated  places  in  ^ 
district ;  tried  to  talk  of  science,  and  llie  geologic. 
strata,  and  really  suooeeded  only  in  talking  menj  w:*- 
sense— need  not  be  said.  They  all  enjoyed  thems^^ 
rarely,  and,  returning  from  their  walk,  parted  at  ± 
lodge  gates,  with  the  promise  of  all  meeting  at  teftt; 
the  parsonage,  perhaps  next  evening. 

Marian,  who  wbhed  to  return  home  early,  had  k'. 
them  on  the  road. 

Gertrude  and  Allan,  as  they  strolled  in  p\f»ai^ 
youthful  fatigue— how  different  firom  other  kinds  a 
weariness !— up  to  the  Hall,  were  both  sUent^andeojoje^ 
their  reverie;  for  each  had  pleasant  matter  for  reflecUc^ 
They  were  startled  by  the  voioe  of  Miss  Austwide,  t» 
was  on  the  lawn,  with  an  open  letter  in  her  haDd,asi 
came  up  to  them  gloomily,  with  the  wordfr-- 

"  Your  father,  AUan,  sends  me  word  that  ha  ooaw 
down  to-morrow  evening,  and  will  stay  till  Monday." 

«*  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  I"  said  Gertrude, 

**  He  has  some  trouble ;  some  unpleasant  ne^  b^ 
Sootland.  He  would  have  come  down  at  onoe,  bat  b! 
waits  for  your  mamma  to  join  him." 

"  What,  firom  Scarborough  ?  "  said  Allan. 

"  Yes;  she  will  travel  thence  to  London  Unlay." 

''Bear  me !  mamma  will  not  like  that,  I  fesT,''r^^ 
Gertrude,  the  smile  vanishing  from  her  face,  andaaiB- 
definable  sense  of  impending  evil  settling  on  her  m^ 
and  even  Allan  laughed  rather  blankly,  as  he  said- 

"  Well,  the  more  the  merrier,  dear  True." 

But,  cheerily  as  he  spoke,  they  two  went  into  tb 
house  in  very  different  spirits  from  their  setting  oqi 
that  morning;  and, if  they  had  known  all, with g«^ 

reason.  

CHAPTEB    XLV. 

EXHUMED. 
**  Sotno  peasant  thoa  shah  find  my  bonct 
'Whitening  amid  disjoinivd  ttones.** 

Sib  TTAtiKi  &>"■ 

WnBTHEii  it  was  that  Miss  Austwicke's  presence  at  v.i 
'  dinner-table  was  not  exhilarating,  or  Allan  and  G«rtrB<^ 
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had  expended  too  much  animation  in  their  morning's 
walk,  certainly  they  were  neither  of  them  very  oheerftil 
over  the  meal.  In  truth*  the  conversation  was  not 
interesting,  for  Miss  Austwioke  only  spoke  to  utter  a 
complaint.  * 

"I  understand,  Gertrude,  you  have  given  Buth  a 
holiday  to-morrow.* 

"Yes,  aunt;  is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?  You  can,  of 
course,  countermand  it  if  you  choose." 

''And  put  myself  in  the  unpleasant  character  of  a 
sort  of  domestic  tyrant  ? — ^preventing  relaxations  that 
would  otherwise  he  allowed.  I  think,  since  Martin  has 
been  so  taken  up  with  other  duties  that  I  have  had  to 
put  up  with  inefficient  people,  if  I  choose  to  employ 
jButh  I  mi£^t  be  consulted  about  her." 

"  Dear  aunt,  if  I  had  thought  that  you  cared  to  be 
troubled  abou^  such  a  matter  I  would  have  told  you. 
ru  speak  to  Buth." 

"  No,  no ;  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  have  that  done.  I  can 
surely  speak  to  you,  True,  as  to  the  future." 

Allan  interrupted  the  conversation  by  saying— 

''Of  all  co-partnerships,  defend  me  from  shading  a 
servant  with  any  one.  If  the  services  are  good,  neither 
employer  geta  enough;  and  if  bad,  both  are  bored." 

'*Buth  nursed  me  very  well,  and  that  made  Aunt 
Honor  take  notice  of  and  employ  her." 

"  I  don't  know.  True,  about  taking  notice  of  her," 
said  Miss  Austwicke,  quickly.  "  I  was  in  want  of  some 
one,  I  suppose." 

"  Doubtless,  aunt,"  replied  Gertrude,  feeling  inwardly 
that  everything  she  said  seemed  to  be  wrong,  and 
annoyed  on  Allan's  account  that  the  peevishness  of  one 
should  make  them  all  uncomfortable.  She  was  there- 
fore glad  when  her  aunt  rose  firom  the  table,  and  they 
left  Allan  to  sit  over  the  dessert  and  amuse  himself 
with  a  newspaper.  Grertrude  would  not  have  been  sorry 
if  her  aunt,  in  her  present  temper,  had  betaken  herself 
to  her  own  domain;  but  as  she  intimated  her  intention 
•of  taking  her  coffee  in  the  drawing-room  with  Gertrude, 
the  young  lady  was  fain  to  accompany  her  there.  She 
-was  suprised  at  Miss  Austwicke  returning  again  to  the 
subject  the  moment  they  were  alone. 

'*  Bemember,  Gertrude,  I  will  not  have  you  say  a  word 
to  Buth  about  what  we  have  been  speaking  of." 

"  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  servants  about 
our  conversation,  aunt,'*  was  the  comment,  in  a  surprised 
tone,  of  Gertrude.  And  then  came  the  hasty^  nervous 
rejoinder — 

*•  No,  nc^  of  course  not ;  excuse  me,  True." 

There  was  a  fluttering  sigh,  so  painful  to  hear,  as  Miss 
Austwicke  spoke,  that  Gertrude  was  tempted  to  throw 
her  arms  round  her  aunt  in  a  pitying  embrace,  and  ask 
if  she  were  not  ill ;  but  she  was  checked  by  seeing  her 
draw  herself  stiffly  erect,  call  up  a  stern  look  to  her 
rigid  face,  walk  stiffly  across  the  room,  take  a  seat  at 
the  window  farthest  from  where  her  niece  was,  and  look 
intently  out  on  the  grounds.  Gertrude  turned  to  the 
piano,  as  to  an  ever-sympathising  friend,  and  began  to 
play  softly  some  simple  melodies  in  a  minor  key ;  and  as 
the  twilight  gathered,  and  her  skilful  fingers  extempor- 
ised upon  the  keys,  she  lost  herself  in  intricacies  of 
thought  as  completely  as  did  the  thin,  pale,  grey  woman. 


who  sat  immovable  at  the  window,  staring  out  on  the 
lawn,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  troubled  visions  that 
haunted  her  weary  brain. 

Both  started  suddenly  to  their  feet  in  vague  terror, 
as  Allan,  hastening  into  the  room  with  the  Scotch  news- 
paper in  his  hand,  said — 

''Only  think.  True,  such  a  strange  thing  has  hap- 
pened !  The  workmen  at  Glower  O'er— but  I  must  read 
it  to  you.  Do  ring  for  lights.  How  dark  that  trellis 
makes  this  room ! " 

"  You  noisy  fellow !  I  declare  you  have  quite  frightened 
me,"  said  Gertrude,  ringing  the  bell  as  she  spoke. 

But  her  aunt,  in  a  concentrated  tone  that  sounded 
sepulchral  in  ita  enforced  calmness,  said— 

"Speak,  then,  Allan, if  you've  read  it;  say  at  once 
what  it  is— this  strange  thing." 

".Why,  the  excavators  for  the  Une  were  going  through 
that  dis^ct  where  that  old  kinsman  of  mamma's,  Angus 
Dunoon,  once  sunk  his  shaft,  when  he  took  it  into  his 
head  that  there  were  mineral  treasures  there ;  and,  lo  and 
behold,  there'a  some  trinkets  found  there,  that  have 
been,  on  examination  by  some  local  authority,  sent  to  my 
&ther,  forthwith." 

"  What,  family  jewels,  hid  in  the  old  troubled  times?  " 
said  Gertrude. 

"  No,  no.  True ;  there  have  been  no  troubles  in  loyal 
Scotland  sinoe  1745,  and  this  Angus  Dunoon  flourished 
until  a  year  or  more  after  our  mother  was  bom.  I 
suppose  he  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago,  but 
that  his  vagaries  brought  our  grandfather  to  grief.  A 
man  may  lose  his  money  by  being  too*  clever,  as  well 
as  by  being  too  foolish." 

"  Yes,  yes,  every  excess  is  bad,"  said  Gertrude,  im- 
patiently; "but  these  trinkets,  Allan,  what  are  they, 
if  not  family  jewels  P  " 

"  They  are  not  family  jewels ;  strangely  enough,  they 
are  a  child's  ornaments,  a  necklaoe  and  coral,  and 
there  was  with  them " 

Candles  were  just  then  brought  in,  and  the  young  man 
paused  a  moment,  and  ran  lus  eye  over  the  paragraph  in 
the  paper,  till  the  servant  left  the  room,  and  then 
resumed,  seriously — 

"  There  was  with  them  a  rather  awful  accompaniment." 

"Awful,  Allan !  What  ?"  said  niece  and  aunt  simul- 
taneously. 

"Why,  a  kind  of  old  oak  chest,  or  'mistletoe  bough' 
affair *' 

"  A  skeleton  ?  never !  You're  romancing,  Allan,"  said 
Gertrude,  turning  pale  as  she  tried  to  put  off  the  idea. 

"  Yes !  bones  of  a  child— and  a  grown  person." 

Miss  Austwicke  heaved  a  long  sigh  as  of  relief,  and 
said,  having  recovered  her  usual  tone  of  voice— 

"  Well,  and  how  can  that  concern  Basil— your  father, 
Allan?" 

"Why,  the  trinkets  have  the  Austwioke  crest  and 
name  on  them." 

He  read  the  short  paragraph  in  the  paper  which  fur- 
nished the  incidents  he  had  related — 

"SnroULAB  DiscovBBT  or  HncAN  Rexaixs.— The  workmen 
engaged  in  excavating  for  the  new  line  of  railway  past  Glower  O'er, 
on  Friday  last,  laid  open  an  old  shift,  rank  many  years  ago  by  tho 
late  Angoa  Danoon,  Esq.,  and  came  upon  aome  bones,  which  on  In- 
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■i  eotlon  prored  to  b«  those  of  a  child  «nd  a  grown  penoa;  by  the 
size,  the  latter  is  jadged  to  be  a  female  skeleton.  A  child's  coral 
and  necklace,  with  a  crest  and  the  name  \»f  '  Gertnide  Austwlcke ' 
enirraTed  on  them,  were  with  the  bones.  From  the  complete  de- 
composltJon  of  doCbliig  and  flesh,  it  is  coi^eotored  that  theee  extra- 
o>  diiiary  relics  mast  hare  been  many  years  in  the  place  where  they 
^verefoond." 

And  conoluded  by  eaying — 

"  The  remains  await  the  inrestlgation  of  the  aathorlties,  and  the 
police  bare  the  trinkets  in  their  possession,  to  take  them  for  identifi- 
cation, to  the  learned  coansel,  Basil  Anstwicke,  Esq.,  brother-in- 
law  of  Lord  Dunoon,  and  owner  of  the  land." 

"  What  is  the  date  of  the  paper  ?" 

'*  The  seventeenth,  and  this  ia  the  twenty-seoond." 

"The  dreadful  things  have  come  then,  I  suppose,  to 
papa,"  said  Gertrude,  her  face  pallid  to  the  very  lips. 

"Well,  the  trinkets  are  not  dreadful;  and  there's 
nothing  to  scare  you.  True.  That  they  should  l>e 
found  in  such  ghastly  companionship,  is  certainly  very 
strange."  . 

"Can  my  brother's  sending  for  his  wife,  have  any- 
thing to  do. with  this  ?  Why  should  he  send  for  her?** 
said  Miss  Austwicke,  speaking  to  .herself. 

Though  the  remark  was  not  addressed  to  them,  they 
both  replied— 


"  She  has,  of  course,  to  see  the  trinkets." 

The  paper  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  was  rei^i 
over  and  over  again.  Gertrude,  after  a  time;  remarking— 

"I  heard  mamma  once  tell  Dr.  Griesb^h  aboct 
her  uncle,  ^^ST^  Dunoon,  who,  she  said,  preTailed  on 
grandpapa  to  mortgage  his  estate.  Mantnia  added,  that 
a  learned  experimentalist  was  quite  as  fatal  to  the  Dunor^ 
family  as  any  spendthrift  could  have  been.  Mam  mi 
was  warning  the  Doctor  against  letting  his  son  lirf 
with  some  relative,  who  was,  in  some  way,  a  devotee  id^ 
science." 

"Oh!  Professor  Griesbaoh  she  meant,"  said  Alias. 
"  Well,  if  people  haven't  acres  to  lose,  they  can't  1  -»^ 
them;  and  I  fancy- the  elder  Griesbachs  are  not  of  th« 
genus,  Mearned  fool.'    Rupert,  here,  may  be.** 

"  I  am  stire,  Allan,"  began  Ctertrude ;  but  she  stoppe-i 
short;  and  if  it  was  a  defence  she  meant  to  volantee: 
of  Rupert  Griesbaoh,  she  stopped  shiort  in  time  to  aver. 
Allan's  banter,  if  not  her  own  self-condemnation. 

One  good  arose  Arom  the  turn  given  to  the  conversa- 
tion :  the  colour  had  returned  to  her  face. 
I      Miss  Austwicke  still  continued  abstracted  and  uneasy. 
I  and  soon  after  left  them. 
i  (To  be  continued.) 
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"  Well,  wife,  r?e  brought  you  a  gaest  for  the  night."— />.  356. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MEDIATOR 
CHAPTER  I. 


0 


LD  James  Sprague  was  miserable.  He  muttered 
the   melancholy  fact    to    himself  very   fre- 
quently.    He   had    had    nearly    seventy   years* 


sequently  old,  worn,  and  infirm.  And  a  curiousJy- 
chequered  pathway  his  had  been.  His  father  hml 
been   a  well-to-do   farmer,   but  had   "  managed 


stem  dealings  with  the  world,  and  now  was  con-   to  get  ruined,**    to  borrow   old   Spraguo's  own 
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expresaioii,  just  at  tho  time  when  liis  cluldren  were 
beginning  their  staxtln  life  with  glorious  prospects, 
those  of  James  Spragae,  the  eldest  son,  being  not 
the  least  glorious.  The  inundation  hod  come  and 
swamped  the  whole  family  most  inexorably — the 
tall  sons  (all  except  James)  becoming  '*  chaps" 
and  under-gardeners,  and  the  comely  daughters 
being  lowered  from  the  position  of  prospective 
farmers'  wives  to  dairymaids  and  labourers' 
*' missuses."  James  had  been  destined  for  the 
army,  and  would  have  had  an  ensign's  commission, 
but  for  this  terrible  smash.  Yet  he  would  not 
relinquish  the  idea — not  he;  so  he  enlisted  as 
a  private,  and  bore  the  knapsack  instead  of  the 
banner.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula  under  Wel- 
lington, where  he  gained  honourable  wounds  and 
attained  the  three  ^tripes.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  having  saved  a  little  money,  he  married, 
and  stocked  a  small  grocer's  shop,  whereby  he  hoped 
to  lead  a  quiet,  if  not  a  comfortable  life,  having 
become  heartily  sick  of  clamour  and  adventure. 
But  not  so  reckoned  his  host.  One  fine  evening, 
as,  with  newly-acquired  blandness,  the  ex-sergeant 
was  artisticaUy  folding  in  the  ends  of  a  packet 
of  tea,  and  listening,  with  the  j>rofoundest  attention 
and  sympathy,  to  the  sorrowful  plaints  and  bodily 
grievances  of  a  matriarch,  a  pressgang  entered 
the  shop,  and  seized  him  for  service  in  the  navy. 

Somehow  or  other,  he  again  kept  clear  of  the 
millions  of  fatal  bullets  and  shells  that  rang  in 
his  ears  and  whistled  about  his  head  and  body; 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  was  agaiu  a 
free  man,  with  a  side  wound  and  a  small  pension. 

On  his  return  to  the  village  where  he  had  left 
his  home,  he  of  course  made  straight  to  the  little 
grocer's  shop,  where,  seven  years  before,  he  had 
retailed  hia  tea  and  coffee,  and,  darting  in,  caught 
the  unconscious  occupant,  whose  back  was  then 
turned  to  the  counter,  in  his  arms,  and  hugged  her 
again  and  again,  despite  her  shrieks  and  struggles, 
when,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  he  recoiled 
from  her  with  such  violence  as  to  send  her  reeling 
to  the  other  side  of  the  shop. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  Sprague 
gasped,  in  angry  astonishment. 

"That's  what  /  want  to  know,"  rejoined  the 
lady,  striving  to  compose  herself,  from  the  sheer 
enforcement  of  curiosity. 

"  Why,  Where's  my  wife  ?  " 

Avery  lengthened  "Oh"  from  the  lady,  such 
as  is  given  when  one  begins  to  see  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  a  solution. 

**  Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Sprague  ?  " 

"Yes;  Mrs.  Sprague— where  is  Mrs.  Sprague, 
and  my  boy  P  " 

"  I  hardly,  like  to  teU  you ;  bulr-but " 

*  *  Speak— can't  you  ?    Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Well,  the  fex  is,  as  Mrs.  Spraguo's  in  the 
Union,  and  so's  the  boy." 


Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  thin^d  I  His  wife  i-  ] 
son  in  the  Union ;  his  long-looked- for  home  ci:- 
solved,  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  visi::. 
However,  action  suited  him  better  than  refiectiji 
He  hired  a  lodging,  and  immediately  prooeeddd :  > 
their  release.  SLis  pension  was  a  Tery  trifling  oi  ; 
but,  with  the  farm-work  he  was  able  to  do,  h 
could  always  pay  his  way,  and  also  put  by  trc- 
pence  a  week  for  his  son's  scbooliz^.  Harin: 
himself  had  an  education,  he  could  not  let  his  cLili 
grow  up  in  ignorance ;  besides,  he  always  clang '. 
the  hope  that  the  future  which  awaited  the  boy  7:^ 
Imghter  than  his  own  past.  Inspired  by  this  idti 
Sprague  worked  like  a  horse,  aud  adding  to  hi^ 
ordinary  savings  the  proceeds  of  8oin..e  suocessi^ 
yet  honest  jobbing,  found  ^lougb.  to  hire,  &tc<i 
and  work  a  tiny  farm,  his  only  belp  b^g  n 
oli  broken-down  woodcutter>  and  bis  only  k- 
Tom,  now  a  bright,  handsome  youth  of  ninete^fi 
Providenoe  continued  to  smile  upon  Fam  : 
Sprague's  labours,  and  he  began  to  be  happy  afr . 
a  year's  fanning,  when  he  had  had  a  good  li:  - 
harvest,  and  his  son  had — ^faUen  in  love. 

Tom  had  fallen  in  love — ^with  whom.  ?     Ah,  li  : 
was  the  hitch.     Every  sweet  of  life  has  a  bit  • 
therein ;  and  this  last  matter  of  Tom's  lore  al^- 
was  the  tonic  to  temper  the  nectar  of  the  gc< 
harvest.    The  ambitious  old  man  had  settled  i:  1 
his  mind  tixat  Tom  should  make  a  match  withK:- 
Goffiebury,  whpse  fSather  had  been  making  a  prcir 
penny  in  a  grocery,  and  would  leaye  it  to  his  col; 
daughter,  who  sadly  needed  a  recommendation  ou: 
side  her  own  unprepossessiug  person.    But  Tom,  ^^ 
his  part,  had  determined  that  he  would  wed  ne:  - 
but  Farmer  Cloud's  youngest  daughter,  whose  on^7 
value  was  her  pretty  little  self ;  and  pretty,  indr?^ 
she  looked,  on  a  market-day,  in  her  little  red  he  : 
and  grey  fur  doak,  with  a  basket  on  her  zoey  &n^< 
Ere  another  year  had  gone,  Tom  had  carried  t- 
his  determination.    His  feith^  cocdd  not  forg>* 
this  cross,  and  had  angrily  refused  to  help  him  u 
give  him  work.    So  Tom  had  gone  to  the  set 
village,  about  a  mile  away  from  the  old  place,  &~-  - 
worked  as  &LTm  labourer  in  the  place  where  i* 
father  had  lived  in  his  humbler  days. 

The  progress  of  Farmer  Sprague's  prosperity  i' - 
stopped  with  the  departure  of  his  son.     The  &nL : 
was  as  active  and  energetic  as  ever,  but  all  he  cou:  i 
do  was  to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  gained:  &-i 
the  ninth  year  after  his  son  had  gone,  had  beec  4 
losing  one,  and  had  thrown  him  back  oonsiderall: 
And  now,  as  we  said  at  the  commencement  of  ol- 
story,  old  Sprague  was  miserable.     The  winter  t^' 
that  year  was  a  particularly  uncheerful  one,  and  or. 
a  certain  superlatively  cold,  stormy  January  ere::- 
ing,  as  he  sank  into  his  wooden  arm-chair  by  tie 
fire,  he  looked  upon-  hie   pale,   worn,  inwaxdlj- 
suffering,  but  ever-true  wife,,  and  wailed  out — 

"I'm  perfectly  wretched  and  don©  up;  I  c^'*» 
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eland  the  work  much  longer.  Bill  can  no  more 
tliatch  the  stacks  than  jump  over  the  moon,  and 
every  one  else  is  too  dear  for  me.  What  shall  I 
^o—^heit  shaU  I  do  V 

Weary,  overworked  Mistress  Sprague  felt  her 
lips  trembling  with  golden  counsel.  She,  too,  had 
overgone  her  strength,-  and  at  that  moment  was 
much  depressed,  or  she  would  have  reined  back 
the  words  her  feelings  goaded  her  to  utter— 
**  If  Tom  were  back,  all  would  be  right ! " 
Old  Sprague  had  always  been  a  passionate  mat. 
He  started  up  £rom  his  chair,  pushed  on  his  ca^ 
and  stalked  out  of  the  house  into  the  dark,  windy, 
enowy  night,  wandering  about  untH  his  feelings 
<hould  be  composed.    

CHAPTER  .II. 
It  was  a  boisterous  winter  evening.  The  wretched 
inmates  of  an  equally  wretched  hovel  of  a  country 
cottage  shivered  responsive  shudders  to  the  lashing 
and  moaning  blast,  as  it  fitftilly  hooted  and  wound 
down  a  potless  chimney-hole,  and  over  a  small 
handful  of  burning  sticks,  into  a  miserable  sheep- 
pen  of  a  room,  wherein  lay  on  a  straw  mattress,  a 
sick  and  plainly  half-starving  woman,  who,  propped 
by  a  plLLow  against  the  wall,  read,  sometimes 
aloud,  and  anon  to  herself  only,  a  few  verses  of 
Scripture,  by  the  flickering  and  uncertain  light  of 
a  rush- wicked  candle. 

It  had  been  a  hard  winter,  and  the  owner  of 
this  most  unprepossessing  home  had  been  out  of 
work  for  some  weeks,  and  consequently  was  at  his 
wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do.  **To  beg  he  was 
ashamed,"  and  as  now  he  crouched  on  the  floor  by 
the  side  of  his  sick  wife,  he  felt  that  his  prospects 
^ere  indeed  dark  and  perplexing ;  and  it  needed 
the  higher  consolations  which  his  wife  read  to  him 
from  the  Book  of  life,  to  keep  him  from  utter — aye, 
crifdinal  despair. 

Nearer  to  the  wretched  apology  for  a  fiw, 
fat  a  sallow-faced  little  ^1  of  about  eight  years. 
Just  then  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  little 
bony  fingers  were  dasped  together,  and  her  lips 
y^eie  lisping  out  some  little  prayer  that  her  pious 
mother  had  taught  her. 

Suddenly  the  woman  uttered  a  low  wail,  and 
dropped  heavily  to  one  side.  Her  husband  sprang 
forward  to  her  assistance,  and  lifted  her  up,  groan- 
ing in  very  agony— 

*'0h!  whatshallldo?  I  would  fetch  the  doctor, 
but  I  cannot  leave  her," 

"May /run  to  the  doctor,  father?"  asked  the 
child. 

*'What,  to  Hingham  ?  impossible,  Nellie;  it*s 
more  than  a  mile's  journey,  through  the  dark  and 
the  storm." 

"  Do  let  me  go,  father;  I  Tmow  the  way,  I  am 
fiure  I  do :  down  the  second  green  lane  and  across- 
four  fields,  and  then  into  the  wide  road.    God  will  | 


take  care  of  me,"  said  Nellie,  taking  two  of  her 
father's  great  brown  fingers  into  her  little  hands ; 
« the  night  and  the  day  are  both  alike  to  him." 

Not  waiting  for  a  reply,  Nellie  tied  on  a  well- 
worn  and  patched  hood  and  cape,  and  sallied  forth 
into  the  tempestuous  night.  Driven  forward  by 
the  howling  wind,  she  made  tolerable  progress ;  but 
she  was  very  weak  from  long  fasting,  and  was  soon 
breathless.  The  strong  wind,  however,  gave  her 
but  little  reprieve,  and  forced  her  on,  whethw  she 
would  or  not.  ''But  it  is  better,"  thought  she, 
**than  having  the  wind  a:g;ainst  me.*' 
*  But  when  she  had  gone  about  half  way,  she 
began  to  grow  bewildered,  and  felt  that  she  must 
have  taken  the  wrong  road.  Faint  of  body  and 
heart,  she  was  beginning  to  cry,  when  at  that 
moment  just  a  little  bit  of  the  moon  shone  out  from 
a  fissure  in  the  clouds,  and  she  saw  that  she  was  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  deep  ditdi. 

"  Our  Father  sent  you,"  said  the  child,  gazing  up 
in  thankfulness  at  the  tiny  tip  of  silver.  But  where 
was  she?  She  did  not  know  in  the  least,  and 
bftbre  she  had  time  to  look  around  her,  the  light 
had  gone  away.  Well,  she  would  go  on,  and  chanoe 
it;  it  might  lead  right  after  all.  So  she  pushed  on, 
or  rather,  she  was  pushed  on  by  thft  hurricane,  ' 
some  distance  farther,  until  she  was  blown  against 
the  lanky  legs  of  a  great,  giant-looming  man.  The 
poor  child  was  too  excited  to  be  frightened,  and 
she  only  said — 
**0h,  please,  is  this  the  way  to  the  doctor's?" 
"  No,"  answered  the  man,  a  little  gruflflly.  The 
voice  was  that  of  an  irascible  old  man.  *'  Who  sent 
you  out  for  the  doctor  ?  " 

*'  Mother's  ill — ^very  bad,  and  father  must  miad 
her ;  and  there's  nobody  else  but  me  ;  so  I  came." 
"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  *' 
"  Boughton,  if  you  please." 
A  grunt,  and,  "AU  that  way?" 
'*Ye8,  please,  sir." 
**  What's  your  name  ?  " 
"  Nellie  Sprague." 

Here  the  man  paused  in  his  catechism,  and  mut- 
tered and  grumbled  in  a  manner  indicative  of  groat 
surprise  and  vexation.  Then,  after  a  while,  he  said, 
«  Come  along  with  me ; "  and  pulled  her  along  by 
the  hand,  roughly  at  first,  but  gradually  the  grasp 
grew  more  gentle,  until  it  became  almost  a  caress. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought  them  to 
the  doctor's.'  When  the  doctor  was  starting  olf, 
Nellie  would  have  gone  with  him,  but  her  guido 
whispered  a  few  words  to  the  doctor,  and  then  said 
to  her,  "  You  cannot  go  home  to-night ;  you  must 
come  with  me." 

But  Nellie  began  to  cry,  and  said  she  would 
rather  go  home.  She,  however,  allowed  the  old  man 
to  lead  her  along,  and  her  little  head  was  filled  with 
woflder,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  alarm.  Soon 
NeUie  became  more  at  ease,  ajs  her  guide  became 
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more  talkatiye,  and  kindlier  in  manner ;  and  by- 
and-by  eho  prattled  away  with  all  the  innocent 
confidence  of  a  child. 

**  Nellie  Sprague,"  said  the  old  man,  at  length, 
**  how  do  you  like  your  new  friend  ?  " 

"Do  you  mean  youf^*  answered  little  Nell; 
"  why,  I  like  you.'* 

"  Haye  you  a  grandfather,  Nellie  ?  " 

'  *  I  don't  know.  Neither  father  nor  mother  haye 
eyer  told  me.  Bat  Lottie  Jacques  has  got  one,  and 
she  says  he  loyes  her  yery  much." 

"You  have  a  grandfather,  Nellie  Sprague/'  said 
the  old  man,  eagerly. 

"  Haye  I  ?"  replied  Nellie,  wonderingly. 

"  Yes,  my  little  girL    I  am  your  grandfather." 

"  Are  you  ?  and  do  you  like  me  P"  asked  little 
NeUie. 

^'  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  tremulously;  and 
stooping  down,  he  kissed  the  child  of  his  dis- 
obedient son. 

'*  And  haye  I  got  a  grandmother,  too?"  asked 
the  child. 

"Yes,  Nellie;  I  am  taking  you  home  to  h^ 
now.  Only  for  to-night,  though;"— for  Nellie 
was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  misgiyings. 

As  he  spoke  they  reached  their  destination. 
Mistress  Sprague  was  stooping  oyer  a  merry  com- 
panionship of  glowing  logs,  as  the  old  man  walked 
in  with  his  foundling.  A  half-sheepish  look  he  had 
as  he  said — 

**Well,  wife,  I'ye  brought  you  a  guest  for  the 
night.  I  shan't  ask  you  to  kiss  her,  because  she's 
Tom's  little  one." 

And  he  went  on  to  tell  her  the  whole  thing. 
Strange  that  a  simple  incident  like  this  should 
haye  wrought  so  sudden  a  change  in  old  Sprague's 
mind  and  heart.  Yet  let  us  not  greatly  wonder. 
"  A  little  child  shall  lead  him." 

We  cannot  say  that  Mistress  Sprague  did  not 
kiss  her  little  grandchild,  nor  that  she  did  not 
make  her  a  basin  of  luscious  milk  and  bread,  after- 
wards putting  her  to  bed  in  the  little  crib  in  which 
Tom  used  in  old,  old  days  to  sleep. 

"Ellen,"  said  old  Sprague  to  his  wife,  when 
they  were  alone,  "TU  take  the  little  thing  back 
to-morrow  morning.    And  haye  you  anything  in 


the  house  I  could  take  with  me— jellies,  c.^- 
cakes,  or  other  stuff?" 

"Yes,  yes;  I'll  make  a  little  bundle  m\ 
against  the  morning.  The  sooner  you  go  tlr 
better,  you  know,  loyo." 

Next  morning,  the  so-called  "little  Iml-.' 
turned  out  to  be  as  big  as  old  Sprague  could  carr ; 
but,  dear  old  woman !  she  measured  it  by  t: 
largeness  of  her  yearning,  motherly  heart 

It  was  a  fine  morning.  The  wind  had  gc> 
down,  and  the  sun  had  come  up.  The  GkmGrcj> 
sparrows  were  rejoicing  in  a  more  hopeful  state  d 
afEairs,  and  here  and  there  a  wee,  wee  robin  id- 
breast  chirruped  out  in  cheerful  strains  his  decid?! 
satisfaction  with  the  weather.  -Little  Nel? 
Sprague  rubbed  her  eyes  until  her  wits  r2 
memory  came,  and  then  she  got  up,  not  foiget^: 
to  thaiJc  OxjB  Fatheb  for  taking  care  of  her  ui 
the  storm.  But  soon  she  grew  anxious,  for  sL? 
thought  of  her  mother ;  and  she  was  glad  to  stan 
off,  though  she  was  leaying  behind  her  a  dear  C 
grandmother,  who  had  kissed  her  and  called  heri 
"  little  loye,"  and  had  giyen  her  such  nice  bK-i 
and  milk  for  supper  and  breakfeist — there,  yoa  set. 
we  haye  let  it  out. 

We  wanted  to  describe  to  you  the  tdhUau  in  tb 
hoyel,  which  was  then,  but  isn't  now,  the  hone  9^ 
little  Nellie  Sprague ;  how  old  Sprague,  and  Nelli?. 
and  the  "  little  bundle  "  burst  in  at  the  dooriritli' 
most  alarming  shock ;  how  old  Sprague  embruei 
first  his  son,  then  his  daughter-in-law,  then  litt! 
Nellie,  and  last  of  all  hugged  himself;  how  6: 
parcel  was  opened,  and  attacked  by  all  with  gre^' 
energy  and  perseyerance ;  how  young  Mistre?? 
Sprague  declared  herself  a  hundred  pounds  bette: 
already ;  and  how  old  Sprague  said,  with  the  tean  n 
his  eyes,  that  he  had  been  an  awful  old  fool,  and  it 
would  serye  him  right  if  they  were  to  refuse  1h> 
earnest  inyitation  to  pack  up  at  once,  and  eomat' 
the  old  house,  and  make  it  a  happy  home  oncem&n? 
— ^but  we  fling  away  our  pen  in  despair,  for  t5 
know  it's  no  use  our  attempting  it 

We  take  up  another  quill,  merely  to  add  that  it? 
Spragues'  next  haryest  was  an  uncommonly  g^-; 
one,  and  that  the  stacks  as  yet  haye  neyer  vanieu 
for  thatching.  Dash  Blaji. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SNOWDROP. 


HEN  the  cold  snow-wreaths  on  the 
distant  hills, 
Dissolyed    'neath    the    kiss  of  the 
bright  spring  sun, 
lAnd  with  tremblings  wept  themselyes 
intoiiUs, 
That  sorrowful  died  where  the  dear  streams  run ; 


Through  the  lone,  darL*  woods,  where  the  leaC- - 


trees 


In  their  gaunt  pride  stood  'gainst  the  clear  hka 

sky;— 
Came  a  fkint  sound  borne  on  the  passing  breezr, 
.  From  the  sylyan  groyes  where  the  snovdi  x^ 

die. 
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All  the  cowslips  moum'd,  all  the  yiolets  wept, 
And  the  primrose  sigh'd,  as  the  moumfol  song 

Floated  gently  o'er  where  the  wild  grass  swept 
By  the    brook  that  wound   the   green   meads 
among. 

For    the  snowdrop  come  when  the  storm-blasts 
screamed 
lu  maddened  fury  o*er  the  gloomy  swamp, 
Till  the  peasant  pale  in  his  slumber  dreamed 

That  he  heard  the  shook  of  the  Storm-god's 
tramp. 

And  the  rigid  brow  of  the  Frost  Bang  shone 
With  pitying  smile  on  the  trembling  flower. 

As  she  trustfully  enter'd  his  realms  alone, 
To  plead  with  her  pure  and  resistless  power 


For  her  sisters  fkir,  whom  his  icy  chain 
Concealed  from  the  gaze  of  the  fresh,  young 
Spring, 
Who  gamboll'd  and  laughed  on  the  Tine-wreath'd 
plain. 
And  mock*d  at  the  wrath  of  the  grim  Frost  King. 

And  the  king  rose  up  with  a  moisten'd  eye 
From  his  great  white  throne  to  unloose  the  spell, 

That  the  sister  flowers  no  more  might  sigh, 
But  shed  bright  smiles  o'er  the  woodland  dell. 

Yet  the  pale-faced  flower,  with  her  glad  task  done, 
Liv*d  not  to  enjoy  their  jubilant  mirth. 

But  timidly  shrank  from  the  ripening  sun, 
And  silently  passed  from  a  grateful  eartk    J.  P. 


THE   TALEBEARER. 


'  TLo  wordfl  of  a  talebearer  are  as  wounds." 
Prov.  xviii.  8. 

SEE  are  other  ways  of  "  doing  mur- 
der" than  by  the  use  of  the  cord,  the 
knife,  or  the  poison :  and,  short  of 
death,  how  much  eyil  may  be  wrought 
on  a  man  I  The  aoutest  pain  is  not 
always  that  which  has  its  seat  in  the  body;  but 
very  many  are  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  their 
grave  by  the  unseal  yet  barbed  and  poisoned 
arrows  which  stick  fast  in  the  soul.  '^  The  words 
of  a  talebearer  are  as  wounds." 

If  an  accurate,  estimate  could  be  made  of  all  the 
wreck  and.  suffering  of  this  world,  it  would  be 
found,  in  our  opinion,  that  war  does  not  take  the 
heaviest  share  to  itself.  War  has  its  alleviations : 
it  flas  its  fierce  joys,  audits  pomp  and  circumstance 
— ^what  men  call  "glory."  War  is  not  perpetual. 
The  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  have  been  shut : 
but  from  **  the  words  of  the  talebearer  "  you  have 
no  cessation:  to  them  there  is  no  alleviation.  Li  a 
fair  stand-up  fight  you  may  vanquish  your  enemy, 
and  feel  that  you  have  finally  made  an  end  of  him. 
With  the  talebearer  you  cannot  grapple :  he  fights 
you  at  a  distance,  in  the  darkness ;  he  stabs  you  as 
you  sleep,  or  from  behind.  He  follows  you  every- 
where: eats  with  you  from  your  own  dish,  and 
then  lifts  up  his  heel  against  you.  Besides,  he  is 
usually  so  weak,  wretched,  and  worthless  a  thing, 
that  you  cannot  even  grasp  him  hard,  for  fear  of 
cauBiDg  the  annihilation  that  is  ever  so  near  hhn : 
you  can  only  suffer  silently,  and  possess  your  soul  in 
patience.  **  Have  you  heajd  the  news  ?"  he  breath- 
lessly begins.  '*  A  said  to  me  that  he  heard  B  say 
to  C,  that  you  were  heard  saying  "  —  saying  some- 
thing. Or  you  are  speaking  to  the  talebearer,  or" 
to  some  one  in  his  presence,  about  a  friend.    He 


BY    THE    BSY.  THOlfAS   ALSXANDEB,    1£.  A. 

overhears  part  of  your  utterance,  and  immediately 
he  is  off  to  your  friend  with  t^e  intelligence  of 
what  you  said,  or  did  not  say,  of  him  *<  behind 
his  back.*'  He  puts  all  his  own  ignorance  and 
malice  in  his  report — ^not  one  grain  of  your  kind- 
liness, humour,  and  genuine  love  for  your  friend — 
and  the  deed  is  done.  The  poison  is  in  the 
"wound"  which  "the  words  of  the  talebearer" 
have  made,  and  you  have  one  friend  fewer,  one 
enemy  more,  than  you  had  in  this  world. 

But  that  is  only  tiie  source  of  the  waters  of  wrath. 
Crescit  eundo.  The  river  grows,  and  gathers  strength 
and  bitterness,  as  it  flows  on  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  man  to  man.  "  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as 
when  one  letteth  out  water;  "  and  it  is  only  "  where 
there  is  no  talebearer  that  the  strife  ceaseth." 

The  talebearer  is,  almost  of  necessity,  a  liar.  His 
tale  is  usually  a  reported  one,  and  he  makes  no  effort 
to  sift  its  truthfulness,  and  to  separate  the  false  from 
the  true.  He  is  careful  to  inform  you  that  he  is 
not  the  originator,  but  simply  the  repeater,  or  re- 
porter of  the  story,  and  that  he  tolls  it  you  "exactly 
as  it  was  told  to  him."  He  has  lost  part  of  the  facts, 
however,  by  the  way ;  does  not  repeat  others ;  gires 
emphasis  to  such  places  as  are  capable  of  being 
made  to  look  very  black,  and  there  he  leaves  it, 
and  you,  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  having  dis- 
charged a  painful  duty ;  he  has  been  "  faithful," 
and  having  sown  the  tares,  he  goes  to  sleep  till 
they  grow :  and  they  do  grow,  very  rapidly. 

At  other  times  he  is  unusually  earnest :  he  has 
seen  and  heard  himself.  This  time  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  he  is  the  witness.  "  You  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  he  actually  did  say  so  and  so ;  I  give  you 
his  very  words;  I  could  swear  to  them,  if  need  were." 
Very  likely,  and  yet  in  such  a  case  there  may  be,  and 
often  is,  the  biggest  and  the  blackest  li^of  alL  Foe 
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there  are  so  many  things  that  a  man,  who  is  eyen 
willing  to  report  honestly  and  trathfoUy,  cannot 
report.  There  are  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  conyersation  grew:  there  is  the  whole  scope 
and  drift  of  that  which  preceded  and  followed :  there 
is  the  tone  of  yoioe,  look,  manner,  each  shading 
of  which  yaries  the  meaning  of  words :  there  is, 
aboye  all,  the  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  speaker, 
which  hardly  eyer  is  at  any  one  time  all  oonyeyed 
by  any  one  statement,  and  the  part  left  behind  un- 
expressed might,  and  most  probably  would,  haye 
changed  the  aspect  of  all  the  rest;  and  if  you 
add,  as  you  always  ought,  the  ignorance  and  ma- 
lice of  the  talebearer,  where  and  what  is  ''  the 
truth,"  which  could  be  sworn  to? 

It  adds  unspeakably  to  the  poignancy  of  the 
«  wounds  '*  caused  by  the  *' words  "  of  the  talebearer 
that,  usually,  he  has  so  little  else  to  carry  than 
'^  tales."  Of  his  own,  beyond  colouring  matter,  and  a 
little  of  the  inyentiye  faculty,  he  has  most  commonly 
next  to  nothing.  In  other  respects  he  is  frequently 
a  harmless  sort  of  creature,  like  the  fly  that  wUl 
settle  on  your  face,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  keep 
you -awake.  He  does  not  always  mean  to  make 
strife,  only  he  must  talk,  and,  in  the  utter  absence 
of  other  presentable  materials,  he  is  driyen  to  that 
frequent  refiige  of  the  destitute — talebearing.  There 
is  a  world  of  meaning  in  these  two  lines  of  Thomas 
Hood's,  that— 

**  Evil  is  wrought  by  the  want  of  thought' 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart." 

If  there  were  fewer  that  listened  to  idle  tales, 
there  wottld  be  fewer  talebearers  in  the  world. 
But  men  not  only  listen  to  the  tattle  of  the  tale- 
bearer, they  belieye  him,  and  in  many  cases  act 
upon  his  utterances.  It  is  astonishing  what  dis- 
regard men  show  for  the  simplest,  most  ordinary, 
and  most  obyious  laws  of  evidence,  when  the  tale- 
bearer is  in  question.  If  the  yeriest  blackguard  is 
haled  from  the  street,  brought  into  the  presence 
of  a  magistrate,  charged  with  the  paltriest  offence, 
and  a  sworn  witness  against  him  begins  by  saying 

— **  Mr.  A  B  told  me '*    "  Stop,  sir,"  says  the 

magistrate;  "what  Mr.  A  B  told  you  is  not 
evidence.  Bring  Mr.  A  B  here,  and  let  him  tell 
that  himself.  Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  confine  your- 
self to  what  you  yourself  saw  and  know."  And, 
obserye,  all  this  must  be  said,  and  done,  before  the 
person  accused.  Behind  his  back,  absolutely  no- 
thing can  go  on.  At  each  stage  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  examine  and  cross-examine  the  witness, 
odd  explanations,  call  other  witnesses  to  bring 
out  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  reply  on 
the  whole  eyidence,  before  eyen  committal  can 
be  arriyed  at.  But  the  talebearer  puts  him- 
self in  the  witness-box:  the  accused  party  is 
absent  and  ignorant  of  the  whole  transaction;  the 
talebearer  is  not  sworn,  often  not  examined  nor 


cross-examined  :  no  witnesses  are  heard  for  tic 
defence,  no  explanations  are  asked,  no  corrobontiT 
eyidenoe  demanded :  the  other  party  constitute 
himself  judge  and  jury,  rapidly  sums  up,  ^t& 
judgment,  passes  sentence,  and  immediately  orrkrt 
execution.  And  sometimes  this  sentence  so  anivt! 
at  is  "  death  "—death  to  all  friendship  hetvec 
him  and  me ;  **  I  shall  neyer  speak  to  him  agak' 
Death,  and  let  the  sentence  be  executed  witho:i 
delay.  How  often  has  this  most  monstrous,  tii 
summary  proceeding  been  gone  throagh  in  tL 
reader's  own  experience  I 

Eyery  honest  man  should  set  hinlself  to  t 
j  putting  down  of  these  posts  of  society.    Tcty 
should  be  hunted  out,  and  exterminated,  aa  d. 
yilest  of  yermin.    Men  should  combine,  and  g>o  h 
league  against  them,  as  they  do  against  tij^er*. 
snakes,  and  the  whole  serpent  tribe.    Tn^,  gb 
and  snares,  should  be  set  for  their  feet,  as  for  vZu 
beasts  and  foxes.    And  the  method  of  procedo: 
is  simple.    Take  it  from  another  of  those  vise  p?> 
yerbs,  giyen  to  us  by  Qod :  *'  Where  no  wood  i\ 
there  the  £re  goeth  out."     The  fire  will  he  efe>:- 
tually  extinguished  without  the  necessity  of  water. 
if  only  you  stop  the  supply  of  the  f  ael.  Cease  t 
listen  to  the  talebearer,  and  his  fire  will  go  out :  b 
"wounds"  and  his  "words"    will  be  harmless. 
Cease  to  listen,  or  cease  to  giye  credence;  lieara- 
if  you  heard  not ;  pass  on  to  other  matters ;  go  un 
oyer  him  and  his  tale,  and  forget  it  utterly.  11^ 
who  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  by  repeating  the  tale  .1 
the  talebearer  is  only  a  shadow'  less  gailty  tb: 
he  who  originated  it.    "Lord,  who  shall  abide  1:. 
thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  HI' 
He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  rigbteoTU' 
ness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart   fie  ti.t 
ba<^biteth  not  witli  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  t. 
his  neighbour,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  bi: 
neighbour."     "  He  that  backb^th  not  vitii  ki 
tongue ; "  t.e.,  he  who  is  no  talebearer.    Bat  there  L' 
another  side  to  it :  "  nor  tdkdh  up  a  reproach  agai^' 
his  neighbour,"    If  there  were  fewer  men  to  "f 
up "  the  evil  reproach,  there  would  be  fever  t 
maJce  it  up,  and  fewer  to  carry  it  about  when  mal 
The    talebearer   usually   concludes— for  ho  is  ^ 
coward— with,  "  Now,  mind,  do  not  for  the  vo:  > 
say  that  I  told  you ;  don't  mention  my  name  a: :- 
in  the  matter."    He  who  acta  on  such  '*  infont.- 
tion  "  is  as  bad  as  the  man  who  gives  it,  if  - ' 
worse.    "  WiU  you  go  with  me  and  repeat  all  ti 
before  his  face,  that  I  may  hear  his  explanati  r 
and  know  whether  this  be  all  true,  and  whether 
haye  got  aU  the  truth  ?  "    If  not,  then  a  spe-: 
end  ought  to  be  made  to  the  whole  busine^-' 
heel  put  on  the  burning  coal  to  crush  it  in  - 
dust.    In  such  a  case  "  the  strife  "  should  end  > « 
and  where,  it  began. 

But  note  the  Bible  rule,  as  binding  on  the  cr- 
science  of  eyery  Christian  man,  and  as  the  m  ■>'- 
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effectual  way  of  putting  down  the  talebearer : — 
''Moreover"  (the  words  are  those  of  the  Master 
himself)  '*if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  £Eralt  between  thee  and 
him  alcne :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  Bat  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then 
take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  two  CT  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  esta- 
blished." An  application  of  this  sweet  and  whole- 
some remedy  would  soon  put  an  end  to  strife,  and 
to  all  talebearing  and  talebearers.  This  holy  oil,  if 
constantly  applied  to  all  the  wheels  of  society,  and 
all  the  parts  where  each  rubs  againstthe  other,  would 
speedily  make  it  go  smoo^,  and  would  save  us  from 
those  rude  jolts,  an^erks,  and  painful  rendings 
60  often  caused  us  by  the  words  of  the  talebearer. 

If  anything  more  need  be  added,  let  it  be 
considered  how  worthless  are  the  words  of  the 
talebearer.  The  Tery  fact  that  he  m  a  talebearer 
ought  to  go  hx  of  itself  to  put  him  out  of  court  as  a 
credible  witness^  Usually  he  begins  by  betraying 
confidence.  Likely,  the  coloured  fragment  of  a  oon- 


yersation  with  which  he  tries  to  set  you  against  a 
real  friend,  or  a  real  Mend  against  you,  was  picked 
up  when  he  sat  as  a  welcome  guest  at  your  friend's 
table  or  at  your  own.  It  should  be  considered 
how  fiEir  a  man  who  is  capable  of  such  a  breach  of 
confidence  is  worthy  of  credence.  The  talebearer, 
moreoyer,  is  all  but  inyariably  so  utterly  shallow 
and  empty,  that  it  should  be  considered  how  &r 
he  is  a  competent  witnesgi  eyen  though  he  were 
desirous  of  speaking  <*  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth."  And  finally,  as  it 
is  an  express  precept,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and 
down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people,"  it  should 
be  considered  what  treatment  he  deseryes  who 
habitually  yiolatea  an  express  commandment  of 
Qod.  You  haye  not  lost  much,  depend  on  it,  when 
you  haye  deliberately  counted  out  the  talebearer 
from  the  number  of  your  friends.  And  if  each 
were  to  act  habitually  on  this  goodpTule,  talebearing 
and  all  its  eyil  consequences  would  soon  oease  from 
the  earth.  Meanwhile,  God  giye  us  grace  to  shun 
I  all  talebearers  as  firebrands. 
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[TH  about  240  passengers  on  board, 
the  good  ship  London  sailed  for  Mel- 
bourne. With  nineteen  tired  and 
exhausted  sailors  dinging  to  her,  the 
LandonU  boat  was  rescued  by  the 
foreign  barque  that  bore  the  surviyors  to  Eng- 
land. The  fact  is  thus  briefly  told,  and  yet  a 
great  multitude  of  precious  details  go  to  make  up 
the  complete  account.  The  story  of  this  wreck 
deseryes  a^more  permanent  record  than  a  passing 
notice  in  the  ephemeral  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
and  this  brief  space  in  Thb  QuiysB  will  not  be 
grudged  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  noble  and 
godlike  deeds,  wherein  true  men  and  women  of 
England  sufiered  brayely,  and  died  well.  On  the 
6th  of  January  the  ship  London  sailed  from  Eng- 
land. There  was  much  rushing  and  anxiety  to 
gain  a  passage  in  that  yessel  ere  she  sailed.  How 
rejoiced  was  one  lady  from  Stonehouse,  when  she 
heard  that  one  passenger  had,  at  the  last  moment, 
decided  not  to  sail,  and  the  berth  for  which  she  had 
applied  some  days  ago  was  at  her  seryice;  and 
then,  at  the  last  moment,  she  hastened  up  to 
Plymouth,  and  was  just  in  time^to  join  tho  ship 
London  on  its  passage  outward— destined  to  be  neyer 
Accomplished.  A  family  of  twelye,  near  Penzance, 
were  sad  and  disappointed  to  haye  missed  this  boat : 
she  was  so  fine  a  yessel,  and  considered  so  safe ; 
and  one  young  fellow  from  Glasgow  hurried  to  that 
ship  with  his  father's  partner :  he  did  not  sail  by 
an  earlier  yessel,  for  he  wished  his  absence  irom 
his  father  to  be  as  brief  as  possible* 


At  last,  howeyer,  the  number  of  passengers  is 
completed,  and  the  ship  is  on  her  yoyage.  How 
was  it  that  some  had  missed  her,  and  others  had 
been  just  in  time,  and  others,  yet  again,  had  been 
so  long  detained,  until  the  London  should  sail  for 
Melbourne  P  It  was  all  only  chance  and  accident ! 
There  was  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  of  sailing  by 
the  London — ^nothing — until  the  storm  grew  terrible 
on  the  10th,  and,  towards  eyening  the  wayes  leaped 
like  sea-monsters,  upon  the  deck,  and  the  engine- 
fires  were  quenched,  and  the  end  drew  nigh,  alike 
for  ship  and  passengers. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
January,  1866— let  us  note  the  date   down  ac- 
'  curately,  for  it  will  be,  during  many  years,  a  day 
I  of  solemn  and  sacred  memory  in  many  a  house- 
hold calendar— -the  captain  of  the  London  told  his 
'  crew  that  there  was  now  "no  hope."  At  two  o'clock 
I  on  that  day  the  sole  remaining  boat  was  launched, 
I  with  nineteen  men   in  her,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  that  the  ship  and  eyery  human  being  on  board 
went  down.    On  that  last  day  there  were  no  wild 
shrieks  of  anguish,  or  cries  of  despair.  Some  engaged 
in  silent,  solemn  prayer  to  the  God  in  whose  presence 
they  were  so  soon  to  stand ;  some  who  loyed  each 
other  while  living,  in  death  were  not  divided — 
with  dasped  hands  they  sank  to  their  rest    Some 
seemed  heedless  of  storm  and  danger,  as  they  gazod 
on  the  open  Bible  on  their  knee^  and  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  lit  up,  with  a  strange  and  terrible 
reality,  the  promise  of  the  sea  giving  up  her  dead. 
And  when  the  brave  captain  was  asked  to  escape  in 
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the  boat,  he  ouly  said,  "  I  will  go  down  with  the 
passongers."  One  timid  young  lady  shrank  from 
the  leap  into  the  boat  which  would  have  saved 
her  life.  And  the  passengers  did  go  down,  and 
their  captain  with  them.  These  all  brave  and 
tender  hearts  sleep  in  the  tombless  depths — ^the 
wild  seaweed  for.  a  shroud,  and  above,  the  hoarse 
iiight-wind  chants  their  requiem. 

It  is  pardonable  pride  of  us  Englishmen  to  think 
with  some  enthusiasm  of  how  nobly  these  brave 
English  men  and  women  died.  They  were  no 
ohosen  band — ^neither  soldiers  inured  to  battle,  nor 
sailors  accustomed  to  shipwreck — but  ordinary  men 
and  women :  some  from  England,  and  some  from 
Scotland,  and  some  &om  Ireland — some  from  cities, 
and  some  from  country — ^but  all  true  and  brave 
hearts.  Many  had  long  known  how  to  live  well, 
and  at  the  last  they  had  all  learned  how  to  die. 
But,  still  greater  blessing,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  died  as  became  Christians.  They 
mingled  together  aa  a  common  gathering  of 
humanity— none  greater  or  less  than  the  other — 


and  the  common  hope  cheered  them,  and  the  a::> 
mon  faith  supported  them ;  and  all  alike,  high  ^m 
low,  rich  and  poor,  met  a  commoiL  death.  May  ca  1; 
and  all  long  since  have  awaked  to  a  oommon  Hfe,  . 
the  shores  lit  with  a  glory  that  ehines  above  si'-^r.. 
and  tempest — *'  the  dawning  of  an.  eternal  day ! 

'*  And  there  shall  be  no  more  aea  !  "  To  fe^  : 
us  is  there  an  opportunity  of  realising  the  meaLi::; 
of  that  promise  of  the  future  safety  ;  but  perl/- 
as  some  passenger  in  the  London  turned  oyer  ti 
saored  pages,  the  eye  rested  on  that  boIc: 
assurance.  How  must  they  have  understood  i: ' 
'^No  more  sea.'*  To  them  it  meant  no  m . 
sorrow,  no  more  fear,  no  more  death ! 

And  80  it  came  about  that  220  human  k^:: 
perished  by  water.  Why?  Why  -were  s^'^ 
saved  P  Why  were  some  fiated  to  go  in  ti. 
doomed  barque  ?  We  venture  no  answer.  We  I  ~ 
before  the  megesty  of  the  King  of  heaven.  I: 
his  presence— in  ^e  view  of  his  jndgments— ? 
fall  prostrate,  crying  in  our  helplesacess,  iL- 
answering  "  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  yOTJNG. 


BIDING  A  GIEAEFE. 

I  Y  children  are  very  fond  of  looking 
at  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  When  we  were  there, 
not  very  long  ago,  the  giraffe  put 
his  long  neck  over  the  railing  that, 
you  remember,  is  roimd  the  little 
grass  paddock  he  lives  in,  and  lifted  Arthur's  cap 
off.  Arthur  looked  very  much  frightened  for  a 
minute,  aa  he  ran  off;  but  soon  his  courage  re- 
turned, and  he  began  to  laugh,  particularly  when 
he  saw  the  giraffe  walk  gravely  round  the  enclosure, 
holding  the  cap  high  in  the  air,  and  then,  after 
giving  an  ungainly  caper,  pop  it  over  into  the  pond 
where  the  hippopotami  were  plunging  about. 
The  cap  floated  upon  the  dirty  water  until,  coming 
t6  the  edge  near  us,  it  was  fished  out  by  a  gentle- 
man. Of  course,  it  was  wet  and  dirty,  but  Arthur 
ran  off  and  dried  it  in  the  refreshment-room,  and 
was  very  proud  of  the  stains— always  after  calling 
if  his  "  giraffe  hat." 

When  we  got  home,  the  children  began  asking 
an  manner  of  questions  about  the  giraffe,  Helen 
wanted  to  know  why  it  had  such  a  long  neck,  and 
ff  it  could  drink  water,  or  had  to  have  it  pumped 
up,  as  they  did  in  the  tanks  at  home.  Arthur 
fchought  he  would  like  to  shoot  one,  and  have  a 
eoat  made  of  the  skin,  and  a  young  one  to  keep  in 
the  field  with  the  pony;  while  little  Bo  nearly 
choked  himself  stretching  his  little  neck  to  look 
Kke  the  "gaaff,"  as  he  called  it;  then,  finding 
lie  could  not  manage  that,  he  lay  down  on  the 


carpet,    calling    out  that   he    was  a    '^hijuiu 
bottomus." 

"Where  do  giraffes  come  from,  mother r"  - 
the  next  question,  followed  by,**  Do  tell  us  a  st.:; 
So,  remembering  a  very  curious  one,  I  began— 

**  Do  you  know  of  a  country  called  Africa  r" 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  cried  Arthur;  ''there  are  lions  vi-\ 
and  elephants,  and  ostriches,  and  lots  of  bea^  - 
and  Tm  going  there  when  Vm  a  Boldier ;  aci  I 
have  a  tent,  and  shoot  lots  of  Hens,  for  skinf  ' 
you,  mamma.  But  do  the  lions  ktH  the  j 
giraffes  ?" 

**  Sometimes  they  do;  and  I  have  read  of  a : 
veller  who  says  he  saw  a  lion  spring  upon  a  gir^ 
which  galloped  off  with  the  lion  on  its  back^    I  - 
you  must  be  patient,  and  listen  to  my  story. 

"  There  are  great  herds  of  giraffSes  in  the  in:  : 
of  Africa ;  troops  of  them  may  be  seen  eatrng  >- 
gambolling  together;  and  very  funny  they  i* 
cropping  off  the  young  green  leaves  of  the  mii- 
trees,  or  galloping  along,  their  long,   thin  n-c  - 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  fleet   of  b  - 
without  sails.    There  are  a  great  many  elepL-: 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country.     These  an:  : 
quite  so  large  as  those  in  India,  and  hare  enorD. 
great  flapping  ears.    Big  and  strong  aa  they  -~ 
thoy  are  timid,  and  easily  frightened — ^ninnir.c 
from  the  least  alarm,  and  always  warning  tl. 
comrades  of  danger,  by  throwing  up  th€ur  tn\^ 
and  giving  a  shrill  and  unearthly  shriek,  iprhi/:^ 
called  trumpeting.    When  attacked  and  "wour '. 
however,   they  get  very  savage,   and  fight  u  ■ 
peratcly.  ^  ^  . 
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«  The  settlers  at  Natal  often  make  up  huntiDg- 
parties,  and  kill  numbers  of  elephants,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  their  trunks.  Now,  the  gentleman, 
Captain  Langhem,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  fell  in  with  the  track  of  one  of  those  hunting- 
parties.  He  found  it  literally  strewn  with  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  eland  bones,  and 
swarming  with  yultures,  hyenas,  jackals,  and  wild 
dogs,  who  had  been  feasting  and  growing  h,t  oyer 
the  carcases,  and  were  stiM,  in  many  places,  gnaw- 
ing the  well-picked  and  polished  bones.  During 
the  hours  of  daylighl^  these  disagreeable  neighbours 
held  themselves  somewhat  aloof;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  sun  down  and  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the 
country,  than  they  began  to  prowl  round  Captain 
Langhem's  camp,  howling  and  yelling  in  the  most 
dismal  way,  maldng  sleep  impossible,  and  frighten- 
ing the  oxen  nearly  out  of  their  senses.  So  he 
decided  on  striking  off  from  the  track,  and  making 
a  line  for  the  Cashan  mountains. 

* '  One  night  Captain  Langhem  was  awakened  by  a 
booming  sound,  which  at  first  he  thought  must  be 
distant  thunder ;  but  on  listening  more  attentirely, 
he  made  out  the  tread  of  feet.  He  could  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  and  was  getting  out  of  the  wagon, 
to  wake  the  Hottentot  drivers,  when  he  saw  a  red 
glow  in  the  sky;  after  watching  a  few  moments, 
it  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  and  he  could  dis- 
tinguish great  clouds  of  smoke  rising,  all  red  and 
glowing,  as  if  from  the  reflection  of  a  great  fire. 
The  booming  noise  was  now  much  nearer  and 
louder;  the  sleeping  men  were  roused,  and  sprang 
to  their  feet.  Just  as  they  did  so,  a  lioness  dashed 
past  the  wagon,  her  tail  straight,  and  evidently 
completely  frightened.  Immediately  after,  came  a 
lion ;  he  gave  a  terrific  roar,  and  narrowly  escaped 
leaping  upon  the  hot  ashes  of  the  camp-fire.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  set  the  oxen  wild  with  feai^ 
there  was  a  rush  among  them,  and  breaking  away, 
they  dashed  up  the  valley.  Then  followed  a  strange 
~  scene— animals  of  all  sorts,  from  the  lion  to  the 
ostrich,  came  crowding  up  the  narrow  valley, 
crushing  past  the  wagon,  often  making  it  shake 
with  the  force  of  their  pushing.  On  they  came 
together,  careless  of  everything  except  one  great 
fear.  The  Hottentots,  who  had  scrambled  to  the 
roof  of  the  wagon,  were  scarcely  less  panic-stricken, 
and  made  no  answer  to  the  questions  asked  by  the 
astonished  captain,  who  began  to  think  the  whole 
of  the  beasts  in  Africa  had  gone  mad. 

'*  On  came  the  stream  of  Uving  creatures,  bound- 
ing, running,  galloping— all  silently  and  voiceless. 
At  last,  above  the  thundering  feet,  came  a  sound  like 
the  distant  music  of  a  band;  and  this  frightened 
the  Hottentots  more  than  anything,  as  they  shouted, 
<  Dax  de  elephants  are  I  —  dar  de  elephants  are  I ' 
And,  sure  enough,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  up  came 
an  enormous  elephant,  at  a  trot,  his  trunk  aloft, 
and  trumpeting  at  every  step.    He  was  evidently 


the  king,  or  leader,  of  the  herd;  for  behind.  t\ 
about  fifty  yards'  distance,  the  rest  came,  four  : 
five  abreast,  all  trumpeting,  and  thos  acconntj:: 
for  the  extraordinary  musio  in  the  distaiioe. 

"  Now,  I  hope  you  understand  that  the  valley  :i 
which  the  wagon  stood  was  not  a  wide  one,  and  tl: 
wagons  used  out  there  are  much  larger  than  r.y 
in  this  country,  but,  fortunately,  stronger  too-:- r 
an  elephant  would  soon  knock  one  of  our  Ecg  >^ 
wagoils  to  pieces.  And  here  they  came  right  den 
upon  the  one  the  poor  frightened  Hottentots  Tu^ 
clinging  to,  and  the  shock  sent  it  rolling  on  m 
than  a  hundred  yards.  Then  the  elephantB  divii  . 
and  went  by  on  either  side. 

"  Very  wild  and  wonderful  they  looked,  trotdi; 
past,  with  their  trunks  waving  in  the  air,  ^■ 
giving  utterance  to  such  unearthly  sounds.  Tir 
were  distinctly  visible  now,  for  the  red  glovb^ 
spread  over  the  valley;  and  the  wood,  as  well  &s  > 
elephants  themselves,  looked  as  if  painted  r^ 
colour.  All  this  time  the  captain  had  heen  i 
busy  looking  at  the  wild  beasts  to  pay  any  atu : 
tion  to  the  light  he  had  seen ;  but  now,  havi: : 
scrambled  to  the  roof  of  the  wagon,  he  saw  a  b- 
of  fire  creeping  along  the  hill-side,  and  loU' • 
dense  clouds  of  smoke* 

«*  •  Bum  de  bush  to  hunt  de  elephant,'  said  o:: 
of  the  Hottentots :  « fire  catch  wagon,  Wot  ^ 
powder,  all  of  poor  fellows  go  off,  pop— pop-l^? 
oh  !  oh !  oh  I '  and  off  they  all  set,  blubberi:: 
howling,  and  crying  out  worse  than  ever. 

"  Yet,  although  the  captain  was  inclined  to  U'-- 
at  them,  there  was  sense  in  their  fear  too,  io:  '^■ 
powder  was   inside  the  wagon.     The  wagon  7- 
only  wood ;    the   fire    was    coming   nearer  iJ 
nearer,  the  wind  blowing  it  right  on  them,  and  u 
elephants  were   still  crushing  past,  making  ^ 
escape   to  the  stream    near — ^utterly,  impose- 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  a  spark  might  fly  over  - 
do  the  mischief.    Just  then  the  stately  head  i~ 
soft  eyes  of  a  giraffe  came  in  sight,  followed  by  • 
troop  of  his  kind;  the  last  elephant  was  gone,  - 
a  great  heaving  mass  of  giraffes  came  sham  -  - 
along,  puffing   and  blowing.    A  sudden  tho-i: 
seized  Captain  Langhem,  and  bidding  the  ot- 
follow,  he  threw  his  arms  round  a  giraffes  n-. 
and  the  same  instant  was  climbing  to  him,  ^ - 
and  arms,  like  the  pictures  of  JohnGilpiii'  ^ 
only  of  ihe  Hottentots  followed,   tho  other?  - 
shrieking  with  laughter  ;    they  were  not  afri- 
the  giraffes,  and  knew  that  they  were  euro  to  • 
the  last  in  the  train,  and  that  in  a  few  m^-' 
they  would  be  able  to  reach  tho  stream. 

**In  the  meantime  the  captain  and  his  p^' 
stuck  to  their  tall  steeds,  with  no  little  di£&-^ 
for  the  pace  of  a  giraffe  is  a  very  fanny  one-  - 
last,  after  going  about  a  mile,  they  struck  0. 
the  hill ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  scrambling'  ^"' 
!  to  a  standstill,  completely  tired  out 
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'*The  fire  was  coming  on,  still  oreeping  round 
the  little  hill  upon  which  they  stood,  throwing  up 
long  streamers  now  and  then.  At  last  it  was  all 
round  them,  and  they  seemed  upon  an  island  in  a 
eea  of  fire.  The  poor  giraffes  had  all  clustered  to- 
gether, and  were  snorting  and  sneezing  firom  fear 
and  smoke,  which  coming  in  clouds,  soon  hid  all 
else  from  sight. 

"When  day  broke,  a  scene  of  desolation  lay 
around.  All  the  beautiful  flowers,  trees,  anA  grass 
T^ere  scorched  and  burnt  up ;  and  white  columns  of 
smoke  were  eyerywhere.  The  wagon  was  safe,  no 
sparks  haying  set  it  on  fire.  So,  after  all,  Captain 
X/anghem  might  haye  stayed  there;  but  he  was  not 
sorry  he  had  left  it,  and  often  talked  of  his  ride 
up&n  the  giraffe." 


SCRIPTURE     ACROSTIC— No 

THE  HAMB  OF  ▲  KAN  WHO  SLEW  ▲  LION  IN  ▲ 
SNOWY  DAT. 

1/  A  place  where  the  Israelites  encamped. 

2.  A  Zebalonite  who  judged  Israel  ten  years. 

3.  A  prophet  who  reproved  a  king  for  his  sin. 

4.  A  disciple  "approved  in  Christ.*' 

5.  One  who  falsely  acoused  a  great  prophet. 

6.  An  oppressive  king  subdued  by  the  Israeli  tee. 

7.  A  sect  among  the  Jews. 


4. 

PIT  ON  A 


THE  ERBAND  BOY. 

A  RHYME  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 


ICK'S  ihe  boy  to  run  about ; 
He  delights  to  fetch  and  cany  : 
'V  Never  loit'ring  when  he's  out, 

For  a  game  with  Bob  or  Harry.. 


And  he  says,  when  Harry  cries, 
"  Stop  a  while,  for  just  one  game," 

"  If  I  do,  I  cannot  rise, 
Sure  as  Bichard  is  my  name.'' 

"When,  on  any  busy  day, 
With  two  messages  he's  sent, 

He  has  ne'er,  like  some,  to  say, 
**  I  forgot  one  as  I  went." 

Hard  he  works  all  day,  and  then. 

For  a  little  while,  at  night, 
CfOns  his  books,  and  wields  his  pen ; 

Learns  to  cipher,  read,  and  write. 

So  the  master  likes  his  boy, 
And  wiU  gladly  help  him  on ; 

For  'tis  pleasant  to  employ 
Those  who'll  get  their  business  done. 
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CHAPTEB  XLVI. 

DBEAMLAKD     AKD      DAYLIOHT. 
*'  A  feeliner  of  sadncM  snd  longing^ 
Tbat  U  not  skin  to  paia. 
And  retembiM  torrow  oiflj, 
Aa  the  mUt  rcMmbles  rain.**        LosoruLOW. 

)  ITH  the  aid  of  books  and  music,  the 
brother  and  sister  passed  the  even- 
ing, without  any  fiirther  reference 
to  the  subject,  though  it  had  taken 
possession  of  the  thoughts  of  both 
— (Jertrude,  especially.  On  retiring 
to  her  room,  she  resorted  to  that  iDfallible  balm 
for  troubled  mindly  the  Book  of  books,  and  read  over^ 
more  than  once,  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  before  bending 
her  knees  and  offering  her  evening  prayer;  yet  this  did 
not  wholly  succeed  in  tranquillising  her  mind. 

She  lay  awake  many  hours;  indeed,  it  was  not  until 
the  morning  sun  came  brightly  into  her  room  that  she 
fell  into  a  troubled  deep,  and  dreamed  that  she  was 
in  a  spacious  apartment,  standing  between  her  father 
and  brother;  and  that  her  mother  walk^  up  the  whole 
length  of  the  shadowy  hall,  with  her  foce  donvulsed  with 
either  grief  or  anger :  that  she  was  shrinking  back,  to 
avoid  her  mother's  approach,  when  the  floor  under  her 
feet  opened,  and  she  fell  down  a  black  and  yawning  gulf^ 


an  immense  depth,  and^  tr3ring  to  rise,  was  held  down  ii> 
the  grisly  arms  of  a  skeleton.  Her  straggles  to  free 
herself  woke  her.  She  started  up  in  bed  with  a  cry,  and 
as|p  consciousness  returned,  saw  Buth  standing  at  her 
bed-side,  dressed  in  her  bonnet  and  shawL 

''Thank  goodness^  it  was  but  a  dream!"  she  cried 
adding,  "what  foUy  to  remember."  And  then,  in  a 
cheery  voioe,  as  the  golden  beams  of  the  morning  made 
the  room  pleasant,  and  chased  away  the  ugly  vision,  she 
added, "  What,  going  so  soon,  Euth  ?" 

"  It's  not  very  soon,  miss.  You've  overslept  yourself. 
rd  a  mind  to  waken  you,  for  you  looked  so  troubled — 
and  I  must  be  going  by  the  nine  o'clock  train,  and  it's, 
a  long  walk  to  the  station." 

"  Yes,  yes,  go,  good  Buth,  and  mind  be  back  punc- 
tually, for  mamma  and  papa  come  to-night ;  and  you  had 
better  ask  my  aunt,  in  future,  when  you  want  to  go  out."* 

Buth  curtseyed,  and  left  her,  and  as  Gertrude  was  not 
one  of  those  young  ladies  who  allow  themselves  to  become 
dependent  on  a  waiting-woman,  she  was  soon  dressed, 
and  out  over  the  lawn,  into  the  shrubbery,  and  ready,  aa 
far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  to  laugh  at  her  dream* 
But  still  there  was  quite  enough  in  the  reality  made 
known  to  her  of  this  mysterious  discovery  in  Scotland  to 
check  any  exuberance  of  spirits.  So  she  spent  a  quiet* 
day  over  her  books  with  Marian. 
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Allan,  directly  luncheon  was  over,  went  to  the  parson- 
age, to  take  a  ramhle  with  Bupert  Griesbach.    . 

Dinner  was  ordered  at  six  o'clock.  An  hoiu^fore 
that  timcj  the  house  was  in  all  the  bustle  of  an  arrival, 
which,  however,  was  much  more  quiet  than  had  been 
expected,  for  the  two  younger  sons  had  not  oome.  They 
were  stiU  at  Scarborough,  with  ftiends  of  Mr.  Aust- 
wioke's.  That  lady  and  her  husband  both  looked 
excited,  worn,  and  troubled.  Fatigue,  merely,  was  it  ? 
—so  Gortrude  hoped. 

It  was  characteristic  of  both  parents  that,  as  their 
children  came  out  on  the  steps  of  the  great  porch  to  meet 
them,  Mrs.  Austwicke  should  rush  into  Allan's  arms, 
while  Gertrude  was  folded  te  her  father's  breast.  He 
held  her  there,' as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  even  more 
affection  than  usual.  Then  he  released  her,  and  handed 
her  to  her  mother,  who  stooped  forward  and  kissed  her 
cheek,  saying,  in  a  constrained  way — 

''  You  are  looking  well,  Gertrude."  Then,  turning  to 
Martin,  who  was  curtseying  in  the  hall*  she  exclaimed, 
"  I'm  wearied  to  death,  Martin !" 

"  And  no  wonder ;  whirled  along  those  horrible  rail- 
roads," said  Miss  Austwicke,  who  walked  out  of  the 
shadowy  side  of  the  Hall,  to  shake  hands  stiffly  with  her 
sister-in-law,  an^. rather  more  cordially  to  welcome  her 
brother.  ''You,  ^asil,  I  suppose,  are  used  to  it;  but 
it  tries  even  you — ^I  see  it  does." 

The  greeting  on  each  side  was  soon  over,  but  it  rather 
startled  Gertrude,  as  she  and  her  aunt  were  leaving  Mr. 
Austwicke,  to  be  conducted  by  old  Gubbins— now 
tottering  with  age,  but  tenadous  of  his  privileges— to 
his  room,  that,  instead  of  accompanying  the  ancient 
butler,  Mr.  Austwicke  should  tun^  back  in  the  hall  and 
come  up  again  to  his  daughter,  fold  her  in  his  arms  and 
kiss  her;  then,  holding  her  at  arm's  length,  should  say, 
appealing  to  his  sister— 

"  Who  is  she  like,  Honor  ?  **■ 

"  Well,  I  don't  deny,  Basil,  that  she  has  the  Aust- 
wicke eyes  and  brow ;  you  may  see  them  repeated  over 
and  over  for  two  hundred  years  in  the  corridor  picture ; 
but  she's  more  of  a  blonde  than  we  Austwickes  are, 
and  smaller,  though,  fortunately,  not  quite  a  pigmy. 
That's  the  Dunoon  hair  and  complexion." 

"  Of  course  it  is— of  course ! "  cried  Mr.  Austwicke,  in 
a  triumphant  tone,  that  sounded  strangely  excited. 
"  If  I  wanted  to  make  my  darling  vain,  I  should  say  she 
blends  what's  best  in  both  houses ;  but,  there's  no  doubt 
that  little  head  has  nonsense  enough  in  it." 

"Well,  yes— and  some  sense  too,"  said  Miss  Aust- 
wicke, with  unwonted  kindness. 

"  Perhaps  a  little  of  that  goes  a  great  way,"  laughed 
Gertrude. 

"  With  young  ladies,  doubtless,"  rejoined  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke, laughing  in  concert  with  Allan,  who  was  an 
amused  spectator  of  the  little  scene,  and  speaking  more 
like  himself  than  he  had  yet  done. 

They  all  separated  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  when  they 
met  at  table  the  topic  that  had  been  so  much  in 
Gertrude's  mind,  and  it  may  be  also  in  that  of  her  aunt 
and  brother,  through  the  day,  was  not  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Austwicke  chatted  pleasantly ;  his  looks  dwelling, 
evidently  with  great  complacency,  on  his  daughter,  who. 


in  honour  of  the  occasion,  had  dressed  herself  very 
prettily  in  a  pale  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  filmy,  white 
lace;  her  abundant  ourls  of  the  very  palest  gold  fi&llinij; 
round  her  snowy  neck.  A  little  pearl  locket,  suspended 
from  a  delicate  gold  necklet,  was  the  only  ornament  in 
the  way  of  jewellery ;  but  what  need  of  more,  with  that 
resplendent  hair,  sofUy-tinted  oheeks,  and  beiuning  eyes, 
and  the  youth  and  grace  that  made  a  sort  of  atmosphere 
of  light  around  her  ? 

"  My^own  little  True ! "  murmured  the  fond  father, 
as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  time  that  we  call  her  Gertrude, 
Mr.  Austwicke,"  said  the  lady  of  the  Hall,  petulantiy. 
"I  dislike  nick-names;  they're,  to  my  thinking,  very 
vulgar." 

"  Oh,  mother  dear  !"  said  Allan, "pet-names  and  nick- 
names are  two  very  di£ferent  things.  True  she  is,  and 
True  she  must  be— and  no  pun  intended,  I  assiue  you— 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

"  Bravo,  Allan  I  that's  a  good  motto,  my  boy,"  cried 
Mr.  Austwicke.  "'True  she  is,  and  True  she  must 
be.'" 

Miss  Austwicke  seemed  to  shiver. 

''As  to  ime,  if  you  really  have  any  grand  moral 
meaning  in  your  words,  Allan,"  interposed  Mrs.  Aust- 
wicke, tartly, "  there's  no  great  merit  in  people  being 
that  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  not  to  be." 

Again  a  thrill  ran  through  Miss  Austwicke,  though 
she  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to  say — 

"  Certainly— you  are  quite  right." 

"  When  you  keep  talking  of  me  so,  Allan,  I  feel  quite 
savage,"  said  Gertrude.  "  I  should  like  to  be  Dr. 
Johnson." 

"You— you  little  goose!  and  why,  pray,  that  vj-i^e 
wish?" 

"  Why,  then  I  might  say  something  as  severe  as  he 
said  to  Boswell :  '  You've  only  two  subjects :  yourself 
and  myself,  and  I'm  heartily  sick  of  both.' " 

"  He  was  a  very  sensible  man,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Austwicke. 

Her  husband  coughed  drily,  and  rejoined, "  He  wa5i, 
rather,  my  deaf." 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  ladies  were 
going  to  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Austwicke  said — 

"  We'll  take  tea  in  the  library  this  evening.  There's 
something  there,  Honor,  that  you  must  look  at;  and 
you,  Allan,  and  Gertrude ;  I  want  you  all  to  see  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  papa,"  said  Gertrude,  hardly  conscious 
why  she  spoke,  and  certainly  unable,  if  she  had  been 
asked,  to  give  a  reason  for  declining  to  go. 

"  Certainly  not,  dear.  You  are  quite  an  interested 
party  in  this— this  unpleasant  matter." 

"  Unpleasant  ?  "  said  Miss  Austwicke,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  very  much  so.  Everythiog  that  makes  a  family 
talked  about  is  unpleasant.  Eumour  is  at  onoe  a  eon- 
temptible  and  yet  a  dangerous  thing:  families  suffer 
by  it." 

"I  should  think,  in  our  case,  the  family  honour," 
began  Miss  Austwicke,  in  her  old  way — but  she  stopped 
of  herself,  even  before  Mrs.  Austwicke,  with  a  derisive 
laugl;,  said— 

"Spare  us   any  Austwicke  glorifications;   I'm  too 
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tired,  indeed,  for  them  to-night.    You're  always  the 
family  Honor,  you  know." 

Pleased  with  this  smartness,  which,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  prevents  rather  than  aids  it  possessor  having 
any  insight  into  what  is  going  on  around,  the  three 
ladies  walked  at  once  to  the  library. 


CHAPTEE     XLVII. 

THB  BBLIC8.  • 

"  There  hare  beea  doiags  dark  as  night, 
And  doM  M  death :  which  the  dear  eye  of  dajr 
Has  aeen  not. 

Nlgbt'a  ear  bath  many  eonneela  of  the  dark ; 
She  hears  the  whispers  of  the  self  •reproached. 
And  hlaeker  grows."  AiroaTxoDB. 

Thb  two  elder  ladies  maintained  an  anxious  silence. 
Gertrude,  agitated  by  vague  fears,  tried  to  tranquillise 
herself  over  a  book,  when  Allan  and  Mr.  Austwioke 
joined  them. 

There  was  a  strong  new  oak  box  on  a  side-table, 
Trith  a  padlock  on  it,  towards  which  the  looks  of  three  of 
the  party  were  soon  directed.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
until  the  servant  and  the  tea-things  had  departed ;  then 
Mr.  Austwicke  brought  the  small  box  to  the  centre  table 
and,  placing  it  under  a  taH  lamp,  unlocked  it.  He  took 
out  a  child's  coral  necUaoOi  finished  with  a  very  hand- 
some fastening,  and  two  clasps  of  the  same  workmanship 
mounted  in  gold ;  a  stick  of  ooral,  ornamented  with  gold 
bells;  a^tattered  old  Testament,  and  a  common  tin  tobacco- 
box.  These  latter  he  had  scarcely  laid  on  the  table, 
when  Miss  Austwicke,  who  had  put  on  her  spectacles 
and  was  leaning  over  the  first-named  articles,  hastily 
turned  the  clasps,  and  exclaimed— 

''  Why,  these  are  the  necklace  and  clasps  which  I  gave 
to  you,  Gertrude,  as  a  christening  gift !  See,  here's  your 
name  on  the  back  of  the  clasps—'  Gertrude  Austwicke, 
from  her  Aunt  Honoria.'  '* 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  said  Mrs.  Austwicke, "  the  very 
same ;  and  you  know  how  annoyed  I  was  that  by  the 
carelessness  or  dishonestjf  of  the  servants,  they  were  lost 
wliile  I  was  at  Madeira." 

''Yes,  I  remember  your  writing  to  me  about  it.  I 
never  thought  you  would  have  left  the  child's  trinkets 
^viih  that  poor  old,  infirm  Scotch  nurse  of  yours." 

''Liza  Boss  was  as  fidthful  a  creature  as  ever  lived," 
said  Mrs.  AustuHcke,  decidedly.  "  She  nursed  me^  and 
I  know,  whoever  was  to  blame,  she  was  not." 

"  But  you  told  me  she  became  blind,  sister." 

"  Yes ;  she  couldn't,  of  course,  help  that."  « 

"And  this  coral ;  was  this  Gertrude's  ?  and  lost  at  the 
same  time? "asked  Allan, wishing  to  interrupt  the  rising 
anger. 

"  I  gave  that  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Austwicke ;  adding, 
"  but  what  puzzles  me  most  is  this  j^^e  took  up  a  bit 
of  wool  out  of  the  mildewed  ravJ^Phi  silk  purse,  41 
ivhich  it  had  been  wrapped,  and  displayed  an  antique 
plain  gold  ring,  with  a  motto  inside,  and  a  date,  1678, 
remarking,  "  This  was  found  too." 

Miss  Austwicke  reached  out  her  hand,  and  no  sooner 
looked  at  the  ring  than  she  started  to  her  feet  with 
a  faint  cry. 


" It's  Maud  Au8twicke*s  marriage-ring !    It  was  given 

as  an  old  fanuly  relic  to  my  mother,  and  then " 

"Aye;  and  then,  what  then?"  inquired  her  brother, 
anxiously.  •'  Why  do  you  look  like  that.  Honor  ?  llie 
ring  won't  harm  you." 

Miss  Austwioke,  trembling  in  every  limb,  sat  down, 
she  would  have  fkllen  if  she  had  not,  and  gasped  out— 
"It  was  left  to  Wilfred." 
"  Left  to  him  ?    But  was  it  ever  given  to  him  ?  " 
"  I— I  don't  know,"  faltered  Miss  Austwicke. 
"Oh,  but  I  do  know  that,"  interposed  Mrs.  Aust- 
wicke; "I  saw  him  wear  it  on  his  watch-chain,  and  I 
once  told  him  he  used  a  family  relic  badly  in  so  doing. 
Yes,  he  had  it  when  he  visited  at  Dunoon,  before 
Gertrude  was  bom." 

"  Indeed,  had  he  ?~but,"  gasped  Mi^  Austwicke,  "  I 
can't  talk  of  poor  Wilfred." 
She  leant  back,  and  covered  her  face. 
They  had  all  been  too  intently  occupied  to  hear  a 
single  knock,  which  had  been  twice  repeated,  at  the 
door.    It  opened,  and  Buth,  with  a  shambling  curtsey^ 
entered. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  Mr.  Austwicke. 
"Please,  sir,  it  rains,  and  the  bay  window  is  not 
fastened." 

"Gk>  round  that  way,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Austwicke, 
indicating,  as  she  spoke,  that  Buth  should  pass  behind  a 
low  screen,  in  the  rear  of  the  table,  to  the  bay  window, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

Gertrude  fancied  that  Buth  was  rather  anxious  to 
show  her  that  she  had  come  home  early.  Meanwhile  the 
woman,  taking  the  direction  indicated,  had  to  mount 
some  steps  at  the  windew  to  close  an  open  pane.  She  did 
her  work  quickly,  and  was  descending,  when,  turning  hor 
head  an  instant,  she  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
which  fell  full  upon  them,  the  necklace,  clasps,  and 
ooraL  The  latter  lay  by  itself  very  conspicuously.  •  No 
one  noticed  her,  and,  afber  a  wild  stare  of  dumb 
surprise,  she  descended,  and,  with  the  creeping  step  of 
one  fearful  of  notice,  tottered  out  of  the  roouL  Yes, 
tottered*  Allan  turned  his  head,  and  observed  her  gait 
with  something  more  tiian  surprise,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Could  it  be  possible,  he  was  asking  himself,  that  Buth 
(who  had,  he  knew,  been  so  attentive  to  his  sister,  and 
was  a  valued  servant)  had  been  drinking  ?  He  feared 
so;  the  woman,  he  was  sure^  actually  staggered.  How- 
ever, there  were  other  things  just  then  to  think  of,  and 
his  attention  was  recalled  by  Gertrude's  remark— 
"  It  is  foHunate  these  things  are  found,  papa." 
"H— em!  my  dear—ye— s.  But  there's  this  un- 
pleasantness—don't be  shocked— the  remains  of  two 
people,  a  child  and  a  woman,  were  found  with  them." 

"So  we  read,  papa„  in  a  newspaper  Mr.  Hope  seot  us. 
That  is  very  dreadful."  I 

"  If  that  was  the  thief's  skeleton,  she  mot  her  de- 
serts," said  AUan,  with  rashness. 
"  But  the  little  child  ?  "  cried  Gertrade. 
"The  unfortunate  woman,  Allan,"  said  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke,  solemnly,  "  met  more  than  her  deserts,  poor 
wretch !  she  must  have  fallen  down  the  old  shaft.    1 
hear  that  it  was  very  slightly,  if  at  all  protected.    Some 
planks  of  wood  put  over  it,  that  had  rott^  away ;  andL 
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what  made  it  worse,  a  growth  of  weeds  and  grass  had 
^thered  about  and  hid  it." 

"  I  wonder  a  plaoe  was  so  left,**  said  Allan,  indignantly. 

"You  would  not  wonder  if  you  had  erer  been  in 
Oomwall.  They  often  leave  sha/fcs  of  exhausted  mines 
there  quite  unprotected." 

"Angus  Dunoon  had  once  an  estate  in  Cornwall.  He 
had  to  sell  it,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  Pentreals,"  re- 
«[iarked  Mrs.  Austwioke. 

The  Testament  and  tobacco-box  were  then  looked  at. 
^here  was  the  name  of  *'  Niel  Glooop  "  in  the  one,  and 
the  initials,  "  N.  G.,"  roughly  scratched  on  the  other. 

"  WeU,  but^  mamma,  when  had  Gertrude  these  things  P 
«nd  what  servants  had  you  in  Scotland  ?" 

Mrs.  Austwioke  was  just  about  to  speak,  when  they 
were  startled  by  cries  and  voices,  and  a  great  confusion 
in  the  house.  Just  as  Mr.  Austwioke*s  hand  was  on  the 
bell,  a  man-servant  entered  in  haste,  saying — 

*'  Please,  sir,  Euth*s  down  in  a  fit     She's  desparate 

CHAPTER     XLVIII. 

DTVESTiaATIOKS. 

"  A  nttleas  lUte,  *t«izt  yea  And  nay. 

Hit  path  WM  fixeJ,  hii  heart  all  ebb  aad  flow ; 
Or  like  a  barqae  In  lome  half-sheltered  b  ly, 
Above  ita  anchor  driTlng  to  and  fiK».'* 

8.  T.  COLSBIOGII. 

Thb  interruption  caused  by  Buth's  seizure,  or  fit,  of 
course  dispersed  the  circle  in  the  library.  Miss  Aust- 
wioke, scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  but  struggling 
hard  with  her  weakness,  went  to  her  own  apartments. 
Allan,  who  had  formed  his  own  opinion  of  Buth*s  state 
only  a  few  minutes  before,  felt  ashamed  of  his  snspidons, 
when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  creature,  insensible 
and  writhing  in  the  servsnts*  hall,  none  of  them  being  able 
to  hold  her.  A  man  on  horseback  was  despatched  for 
the  nearest  doctor,  and  Gertrude,  who,  in  the  confusion, 
felt  a  daughter's  care  for  her  mother's  fatigue,  and 
the  annoyance  Mrs.  Austwioke  was  evidently  suffering, 
ofiered  to  attend  her  to  her  room,  but,  to  her  grief,  was 
harshly  repulsed,  with  the  words— 

"  No ;  go  to  your  own  room.  You  oan  do  me  no 
^ood — none.'* 

The  poor  girl  raised  her  pleading  eyes,  glistening 
with  unshed  tears,  to  her  mother^s  face  as  she  heard 
these  words  of  dismissal,  and  met  a  look  there  so  strange 
— it  was  neither  anger  no^hate,  but  a  fierce,  questioning 
suspicion— that  shrinking  back  instinctively,  she  could 
not  give  the  kiss  with  which  at  night  the  daughter 
had  ever  before  parted  from  her  mother.  A  scarcely 
articulate  "Good  night"  was  interchanged,  and  then, 
rushing  to  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber,  Gwtrnde  sank 
down  on  her  knees,  and,  yielding  to  her  grief,  sobbed 
bitterly. 

"What  have  I  done?  What  does  — what  can— 
mamma  think  of  me  P"  she  kept  saying  to  herself. 

Presently  Martin  came  bustling  to  her  room.  "  Don't 
be  afeared.  Miss  True.  The  poor  creatur's  mortal  bad ; 
but  the  doctor's  come.  PU  send  one  o*  the  maids  to  help 
you  a  bit.  I  must  go  now:  I'm  wanted  aU  ways,  for 
Miss  Honor,  too,  has  the  cold  shivers,  though  she  won't 


own  to  'em— she's  such  a  sperret.  But  fits»  jou  kiicr. 
*11  never  do  for  servioe.  If  Ruth  gefs  over  thiit,  it'. 
must  go  as  soon  as  she  ean  be  moved — thafs  oam.*! 
sure." 

Gertrude  declined  any  offer  of  help.  Mid  was  thaskf  .- 
when  Martin'  left  her.  Onoe  she  thought  of  going  doa- 
again  to  the  library ;  but  all  that  she  had  heard  »- 
might  hear  of  the  mystery  of  the  finding  of  the  triiiir^ 
was  as  nothing  to  the  conviction,  strongter  than  la; 
words  «>uld  make  it,  that  she  was  absolutely  ^V. 
from  her  mother's  heart.  The  poor  grieving  i^. 
seemed  to  have  looked  through  those  keenly  ^aesstiosin^ 
eyes,  and  seen  the  process.  What  to  her  was  a  rtcr 
of  the  former  loss  of  a  few  trinkets^  thougii.  tlie  ec- • 
panionship  of  those  trinkets,  so  suggestiTe  of  in&sr: 
and  innocence,  with  those  other  ghastly  acoessoritf, :.' 
whioh  she  had  heard,  was  terrible  in  tiie  repnlsiie  eae- 
trast  they  suggested— what,  she  argued,  was  this  k», 
no  doubt  through  the  dishonesty  of  a  servaiit,  wh 
had  escaped  human  justice  by  a  terrible  late?  Ti\ 
after  aU,  what  was  such  losing  or  finding  aa  thai  u 
her? 

Ah,  Gertrude— what  ? 

Allan  was  sitting  with  his  father  in  the  Ubiaiy,  3£l 
Mr.  Austwioke  was  explaining  to  his  son,  who  frequen::; 
interposed  questions  that  prolonged  the  oonvecateyw 
what  were  the  olrcumstanoes  of  the  family  at  the  Iai 
these  trinkets  had  been  lost  or  stolen.  It  seemed  Uu; 
during  Allan's  infancy  Mrs.  Austwioke  was  long  m  i- 
heslth,  which  increased  very  seriously  after  Gertrci^ 
was  born.  She  had  resided  in  London,  by  her  own  »• 
quest,  until  that  event  took  place;  and  aome  Uixgat 
had  increased  her  illness  that  season,  oooasioned  bj  tk 
visit  of  their  brother  Wilfred  Austwioke  to  them.  H< 
spent  his  time  very  gaily  between  the  pleaaores  of  ti^ 
metropolis  and  long  joumejrs  northward,  to  visit  t^ 
Dunoons,  Mrs.  Austwioke's  brothers^  in  Sootiaai 
Gertrude  was  a  most  feeble  infant  firom  her  birth,  s£& 
Mrs.  Austwioke  was  pronounced  oonsnmptiva.  T.: 
latter  was  ordered  to  Madeira^  bat  as  the  infoat  vis 
so  very  weakly,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  tiki 
her  the  voyage.  Indeed,  at  Mrs.  Austwic^e's  ekk:- 
hood's  home,  Glower  O'er,  there  was  an  old  retuaer 
of  the  fiunily  who  had  nursed  two  generations  o 
Dunoons,  and  in  whom  Mrs.  Austwioke  had  the  i^- 
bounded  confidence  that  is  justly  felt  in  Seotlaad  ^ 
the  members  of  a  household  for  a  life*long  attaoKlaaL 
Notwithstanding  Liza  Bos8*s  age  and  increanng  ic- 
firmiUes,  Mrs.  Austwioke  resolved  to  tntst  hsr  u 
chisi  nurse  with  the  child. 

The  infant,  with  all  care,  was  sent  to  Glower  O'er, 
and  the  declining  mother  went  to  Madeira^  where  sh. 
remained  two  whole  years,  and  came  home  quite  re- 
stored in  health.  The  only  drawback  to  the  eomfoit  af 
pJan  was  tiH^  old  Nurse  Boss,  in  the  first  eli 

»nths  of  Mmtf^imoWs  absenee,  heoame  M^y 
blind.  Still,  she  was  indefatigable  in  her  attentions  t3 
the  child,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Scottish  semnts. 
All  had  gone  on  well,  and— though  eveiy  one  beBsfvd 
that  the  in&nt,  when  it  first  arrived,  would  speedily 
die— the  little  thing  throve  so  well,  that^  though  t 
tiny   mite  at  twelve  months   old,  she  was^  as  har 
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father  now  fondly  said  to  Allan,  *'a  perfeot  blossom." 
He  wanned  as  he  talked  over  her  inCanqy  to  his  son, 
faow  he  had  travelled  down  eyerj  now  and  then  to  see 
tier,  until  Allan  recalled  him,  by  alluding  to  the 
trinkets.  Mr.  Austwicke  explained  that  the  nurses 
liked  to  deck  the  baby  in  her  aunt's  present,  but 
that  soon  after  Nurse  Boss  became  blind,  the  trinkets 
%Tore  missed.  He  remembered  that  there  was  a  great 
outcry  and  search  for  them  at  the  time,  and  a  reward  had 
been  offered— of  course,  in  ydn,  as  they  now  saw  why. 
When  Mrs.  Austwicke  returned  home,  it  was  to  find  the 
old  nurse  dying.  She  receired  her  little  girl  from  the 
arms  of  the  faithful  servant,  whose  last  words  were  a 
thanksgiving  to  God  that,  amid  all  her  infirmities,  she 
had  done  "her  duty  by  the  bairn." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  anything  very  strange  about  it," 
said  Allan.  "Some  thief  stole  the  things,  and  fell  down 
the  shaft— that's  4ai." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Austwicke,  edging  his  chair 
closer  to  his  son,  and  speaking  in  a  lower  tone; 
''but  the  skeleton  of  the  child?  that's  what  your 
mother  has  harped  on,  all  the  way  down.  And  it  would 
indeed  seem  " — ^he  spoke  thickly,  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  use  the  words-—"  that  it  was  clothed 
in  our  little  one's  things.  I  did  not  show  your  mother 
this,  Allan."  He  unfolded,  as  he  spoke,  a  roll  of  paper, 
and  in  it  was  a  faded  little  shoe,  hardly  bigger  than  a 
walnut-shell,  but  there  were  still  traceable  the  initials, 
"  G.  A.,"  with  a  crest  inside  the  shoe,  marked  by  a 
stamp  of  such  general  use,  that  it  was  ^miliar  to  all 
the  family.  Mr.  Austwicke  whispered— "  This  was 
found  in  a  cleft  stone,  as  if  it  had  Men  off  the  foot  in 
the  descent." 

The  little  mute  witness  was  laid  on  the  table,  between 
the  father  and  son,  and  each  regarded  it  in  troubled 
silence.  Not  a  word  more  was  spoken;  but  Allan,  as  well 
as  his  fkther,  understood,  from  that  moment,  the  thought 
— the  suspicion— that  had  entered^  Mrs.  Austwicke's 
mind. 

"  Surely  inquiries  will  ascertain  who  this  woman  and 
•child  were.  It  cannot  be  so  difficult  to  discover  as  if  it 
were  the  remains  of  only  one  person  that  had  been 
found,"  said  Allan,  seriously;  adding,  "Shall  I  go,  sir,  to 
Scotland?" 

"  Thank  you,  Allan ;  I  thiiik  not;  you  are  best  here. 
I  have  sent  down  Twitoher,  one  of  the  cleverest  de- 
tectives that  I  know.  And  my  clerk,  too,  who  brought 
these  things  up  to  me,  he  has  given  him  all  the  infor- 
mation he  had  gleaned  on  the  spot.    Nothing,  of  course, 

will  be  omitted  that  is  due  to  Ger '*  he  cheeked 

himself— "to  ourselves,  to  the  family  honour— to  truth 
and  justice." 

"Why,  it  may  have  been— murder  I "  said  Allan, 
lowering  his  voice  te  a  whisper.  Then,  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  ring,  he  continued — 

"  There's  this  to  account  for."  «|^ 

"  Yes,  now,  that's  the  real  puzzle.  I  know  your  uncle 
Wilfred  valued  that  ring— of  course  he  would— as  the 
gift  of  his  mother.  I  never  heard,  by  word  or  letter,  any 
mention  of  its  loss,  though,  as  he  was  in  Scotland  the 
year  before,  it  certainly  might  then  have  been  stolen 
from  him."  . 


"CertaLoly ;  the  thief  who  stole  one  thing  would  steal 
another,"  interposed  Allan. 

"It  was  at  a  different  time,"  mused  Mr.  Austwicke, 
sighing,  as  he  resumed— "I  only  hope  nothing  un- 
pleasant will  transpire  about  poor  Wilfred ;  but  I  have 
ordered  the  inquiries  to  be  as  secret  as  they  are 
searching." 

They  both  sank  into  silence,  occupied  by  their 
thoughts,  when  Allan  asked,  suddenly — 

"Did  mamma  keep  any  English  under- nursemaid 
with  Gertrude,  or  retain  afterwards  any  one  who  had 
attended  her  in  SooUand  ?  " 

"No.  I  can't,  of  course,  say  anything  about  the 
servants  who  were  under  Nurse  Eoss.  I  talked  with 
your  mamma  all  the  way  down  about  it,  and  she 
thinks  the  under -nurse  had  married— it's  so  long 
ago  now— and  we've  had  plenty  of  other  things,  that 
Is,  1  certainly  have,  Allan,  to  think  about.  Your  mamma 
afterwards  had  a  Swiss  bonne." 

"Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  I  remember  Marie;  she  used 
to  tell  us  about  her  first  coming  to  mamma.  She 
refused,  I  know,  to  go  to  Scotland  once,  when  Gertrude 
went  on  a  visit  there  to  Unde  Dunoon.  But  let's  see ; 
why  it  was  Martin,  here,  had  to  go  and  fetch  little  True 
home !" 

"  Martin !  was  she  ever  there  ?  "  qsked  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke, doubtfully. 

"  Certsdnly  she  was,  papa." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  Martin  sent  for,  and  that 
functionary,  of  course,  concluded  she  was  to  give  an 
account  of  Buth,  and  began  by  saying,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  with  her  usual  blending  of  deference  and 
garrulity— 

'*  She's  a  bit  better ;  but  fits  is  fits,  sir,  and  wonMi  do 
no  how ;  there's  no  dependence." 

Mr.  Austwicke  stared  a  moment  at  her,  and  then 
recollecting,  said— 

"Oh,  the  poor  woman  in  the  fit!  better,  is  she? 
That's  right !  See  she  has  everything  needful.  But, 
Martin,  did  you  ever  go  to  Scotland  to  my  brother-in- 
law's  ?  " 

"  Dear,  sir !  to  be  sure  I  did,  when  Miss  True— Miss 
Gertrude,  I  means— was  six  years  old,  and  the  smallest 
mite  of  a  hangel  as  ever  was.  But  the  rheumatics  did 
one  good  thing  for  her,  which  I'm  sure  is  quite  strange 
for " 

*'Yes,  Martin,  my  sister  isn't  the  smallest  angel 
now,"  said  AUan,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully. 

"Were  you  ever  in  Scotland  before  that  time, 
Martin,  when  Miss  Gertrude  was  an  infant  ?"  continued 
Mr.  Austwicke. 

"  No,  sir ;  once  was  quite  sufficient"  She  shook  her 
head,  and  spread  out  her  hands  deprecatingly,  adding, 
^  Though,  as  I  told  Miss  Honor,  when  she  was  all  on 
a  suddent  for  going  to  Scotknd,  just  after  the  captain 
died,  I  says,  says  I, '  Oatmeal  and  naked  feet  aint  the 
country  for  me.  But  if  you  don't  mind  them  a-flying 
in  your  face  wherever  you  goes,  I'll  go.'  I  did  it  for 
Miss  True,  as  in  duty-bound,  and  the  wind  as  keen  as  a 
razhior  all  the  time " 

"My  aunt  thought  of  going  to  Scotland!"  said 
Allan,  in  astonishment,  interraptiog  Martin^^^aranguet 
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"  What  for  ?  "  inquired  his  father,  involuntarily. 

" Miss  Honor  wanted  a  change,  like  other  laJies, 
when  there's  a  death  in  the  family,  sir,**  said  3Iartin, 
rather  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  for  her  attachment  to  Miss 
Austwicke  made  her  sensitive  of  any  slight.  **  But  she 
went  to  London  instead,  and " 

"Then  you  were  never  but  that  once  in  Scotland, 
and  you  didn't  know  Nurse  Ross,  or  any  of  the  Glower 
O'er  people  ?  *'  interposed  Mr.  Austwicke.  | 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  Nuss  Eoss  I've  yeard  tell  about ;  but 
the  servants  in  my  time  at  'G^ur  Hoar'  was  so  onoul- 
tivated,  you  wouldn't  get  a  single  hintellectual  sentence 
hout  o'  them  for  love  nor  money,  if  you  talked  all  day 
to  'em."  I 


"That  will  do,  Martia.  I've  no  doubt  you  tried  your 
best  to  make  them  understand.  That's  all  I  wanted  wiili 
you :  you  may  go." 

The  father  and  son  soon  after  separated  for  the  nigbt, 
both  far  more  convinced  that  there  was  something  iiu- 
portant  to  be  unravelled,  than  sanguine  of  the  proUi- 
bility  that  it  would  be  made  clear.  A  little  cranny  vvui 
let  in  a  keen  blast  of  the  east  wind ;  and  even  so  sus- 
picion may  find  entrance  into  the  mind,  and  destroy 
tranquillity.  The  time  that  had  elapsed,  the  fact  that 
emigration  in  that  district  of  Scotland  had  been  very 
rife,  were  great  barriers  to  the  identification  of  ths 
woman  and  child  whose  relics  had  been  found. 
(To  he  continued.) 


SUBSCBIPTIONS  TO  "THE  QUIVER  LIFEB0AT."--(Ele7ENth  List.) 

[tV*  shaU  he  glad  If  thot€  who  an  tiiU  collecting  fir  the  Lifeboat  Fund  will  kindly  tend  in  tktir  amounts  as  soon  as  /ossik'f.  « 

our  list  must  very  shortly  be  closed.  \ 


ti  9.  ± 

Acknowledged  in  Ko.  n  ....  Sao   0  8 

b.W.,L««di  0  10 

W.  Joelrn,  SummerUnd  St.    0    S 

X.  0.,  amat  Urtm»by o    S 

J.  L.  L.  li.,  Leeda   0   S 

U.  W.  l^tio,  Briitol 0  1) 


K.  J.  V\  VorthMnptoQ  ».. 
J.  Koutledjce,  £rertoa  ... 


K.  Jomn.  De.trord 0  3 

J.  Hajrwcll,  Kottingham  ....  0  9 

J.  P.  Barnard,  houthsea  ....  0  S 

Hirattonand  IImtb.t:t  Ires  0  4 

Mn.M.A.KcuDeti.  Eastb'rne  0  a 

A.  L.  M.  Kay.  Canonbarj   ..  U  7 

Xim  L.  E.  ^ome«  Fitcliet  ..0  3 
U.  P.  DaTidAon,  Berwiok-on' 

Tweed 0  8 

Ii.£.BleDklnwp,Warwiok..  0  9 

Wm.  Bailey,  BromptoD;  Kent  0  7 


U.  Jam'-e,  Marylebone 

E.  Ottwler,  Ghaid 

IiMi,  Warwick  Street   

„ ,  L.  B.,  Abingdoa 

8  0.  Tarry,  Great  Creaton 

0  U.Cooper, Ctaeleea  

1  •,  Swaneea 

0  Mra  Taigar.  Setoombe...... 

0  C.  r^-o»i,  ]i..n-t^blf 

«   EL  Jl-l  .l:,  :'!      :       ,. 

0  A  Keai'ct  ul  Tti*  QuiTKR, 
L«:Ui 

W.  J.  St>itlaW,Ajlliham  .... 

C.  i*.  B  ,  lingky  lLo»d   , 

W.  IhckjoMi,  MAB^rtifnter.. 

T.  Haj-.li,  J*.3ijle   

Q.  W   U.,<^Mlnm  

K,  Buckicjr,  Uarj. 


<  ■.  d. 

0    1    u 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

T.K.YoaDKm«n,  Din,  Norfolk  6  7  10 
UiM  M.  U.  &  Alackv.  Ex- 
mouth  0  7    t 

8.  J.  Holder,  Tewkeibary  ..054 

GL  Bottea,  Celebee'.er 0  4   6 

A.C.  Falconer,  Tay  Port....  0  10 

LW.  Clifford, Cha^lbury....  0  8   0 

M.  Kobineon,  Bulwell 0  4    e 

0.  Roper,  Portamoath  0  8   0 

B.  Wavieh,  Tori^oint  0  5   o 

W.  Rabeon.  Peterborough   ..  0  S  10 

r.  &  Cottis,  Wolreriia  >  pton  0  4   8 

MraComrie,  Birmingham  ..  0  9    o 

K  B..  Blackheath »  2    0 

Mra  1.  W.  Maltby,  Maottleld  0  3   0 

M.  Johoe,  PenuDce    0  3   0 

W.-HoaaCharlt-e Street   ....  0  3   3 

A.  W.  W-r,  iiridpoit 0  6   0 

K.  F 100   0^  U  ah.lJ  ]5    ri,  L^uu.'gton 

F.  Bcill.  Curson  Street  0  6   oh'Miri.i  i-r»f.!,^i!.i.j.  l;;i',u  .. 

J.  Taylor,  Manoherter  0  J  10  pi  r .,  ?i.  V  cr  u  q  . .  >  i  n  u .:  j  ■  ester 

H.  Piper, Cookly 0  6   u|J.  L  11   uiiJ   T  11 

1.  Kuapp,  Melkiham 0   6' 

Mine  H.Maroe.  Rugby 0   7 

A   Few  Frlendf,    IroDrilla, 

Derbyshire 0    4 

Dulcamara,  Leedi  0   S 

J.  Tllcock,  Biggleswade 0   0 

...    .  .^,   .  .  „    ^ 

0 
0 
6 


AT^ptno  JuPtuer 

U.  WilkiiieaD,  near  diiiefield 
A.  \-  U'Atajij,  ?ietr cutties .^^ 

Tyufl  

A  f e  w  .\  [  c  tti  (Mil  i  if  vv .  1  rkln  f 

Men*  luetiit^Uc.  li  ilmes- 

etjA[HFl,  DLLtuley^ic;  CM. 

FwIku    ....<, , 

0.  A  r matoge,  U  ulm  e  

Bf.  H  'fta,  Ciiij^rnJlO   

M. .'    -^ir!'!;,  t^kudm   

U.        '      '  ja  Mjiwt.ray   .... 
SAi >    i  ..iQj,  S;gke  New- 

ington 

A.  Roger?,  Glug  w  . . 
?•  U  ah.lJ  ]i  fl,  L.-.-; 
'  '■'■  f I i 'i  . I  I " n f. ! I f  1 !. i .J . 


^V.  S.  Hird,  CarUelc    0 

Mrt.  O.  Thomai.  Hnn»t  Ura  0 

ii.  Walker,  KDightsLiid^e  ..  0 

It.  Dunlop,  Wigan 0 

J.  Moore,Athlone o 

W.  Parker  and  Filende,  Leedi  0 

Mrs.  U.  l^^ge.  PertlBuJ  ....  0 

J»1.  C\,  Dublin 0 

AV.  Fleimnp,  PortOlnsa-jxT  ..  0    18 

Kisi  Doniiuu9  Frastra  0    1    0 

M.  R.  F»eldiu4',  bteinoy  ....  0    0    7 

J.  H.  liu;£lkc»,  Morpelh 0    4    6 

Sir.  Oreeut  Children 0    1    6 

The  Little  Dceblca,  b.  Iloru- 

■cy  0   9   1 

T.  Biilhrou^h.  Leeds  0    5   6 

A. 'i'reu  iTa«,  Muu»ct)olc  ....  0    4    4 

W.  tStandeu.  Claptwn 0   0   0 

D.  Walker.  Udny l    0    0 

B.W.C 0 

C.  A- France,  Alloa o 

J.  J.  uilbcrt,  Whiutablc  ....  o 

M.Cummlug,  Plymouth   ....  o 

K.  B.and.^L  D.OloBterTer.  0    *   o 

li.  F.  Uiuhtm.  Buruley 0    d   4 

W.  Jones,  Hackney 0   S   0 

M.  Laurie.  Whitburn    0 

K.  tiwtiD.Coldstieam 0 

K.\.  Wood.  Lioiincid   0 

A  few  Friends  in  Halifax    ..  0 

L.  audT.  Nmuh.fSoutlirort..  0 

J.  W.  .Mackmjiay.  UlafcKow..  0 

t.  W  titcpheus.  iiriuiKonilM3  0 
lodier  aiid  Sitter  of  a  bailor, 

Uitarthain  0   B   0 


0  J.  yrnl.h,  ^©rt.'1  VVi    _ 

0  Frcitu  a  itm  KriCEvda  ai  Lly  .. 

Ll  H  Kl'chia/,  HuU  ........ 

6  J  6chi>li!<i 

o'J*T.  £3rn.y,  aeauat<>Q 

0  ''^  T.  li]i;banij.^,  ilury  St 

ul        £4maDdB.. 

0  Mrs.  i\  LV  .Andrews,  Bury  bt. 

0  L'drauQ'i4, 

9 1  .Mn^.  BeviJiiUy,  Sou'.hgaiti  lid. 
8  i  f-.  <i.t  14aiij»jr  .......... 

gil  •:>«*-■«,  ^^if  Won] f-Td  .... 


0 

5  0 
1  4 
4    4 

4  10 

a  I 

6  8 


i;    II.  >  ,  Jlotan 

i:i   tl   lu.mct^Wryniwic;!   .... 

IL  K.,  <.ra3"'ii  lun  Hriai- 

iJ.  JL  Iciicl'St.  H»i&ilt«u 

VP.  M.  Ytjrk  ♦.„,... 

J,  M«tci]f«,.j5walelaitr 

U'.  !>.,  iSoilhaml'trhad  .... 

Mm.  A,  Ward,  LodJun  ,,.... 

f».  1I.C  Nctnuiflmui 

J,  OtjlJt]jortn',.Juii.,  Jitgher 
Cruiiiip  ilIL    .i^i.^..,. 

J.  D.  Balf'CfUr,  Portji  tVM  .... 

.Mrt.  T^imii.Ktiiiiiicit't'uu  iCoid 

.^Ir-.  Presalj-.  SUlc  JloJ 

J    \'i".  M'l.c.Iflii,  Lin  If  tit.... 

vv...jitiTig  Mrik.  Msriltb.me.. 

IJ    iritHe,  Uiii<t'>u 

61  J,  'ji.  li.  W., 'i\.iterihaui  .... 

J   ^'j-EJir,.  Jua.,i,jl.iii.:4W 

.v.  L'riwtard  mid  '  Fauiily. 
Uiecnock  

U^,  Peckham 

E.  O.,  Stratford 

W.  Uewitr,uruTeRoad 

W.  TaiU  Loud<ja 

Mary  Jane,  Loudon 

R.  W.  Freshwater,  Twi.  ken- 
bam    

M.  Armitago,  UoUoway 


1  17 
1    7 

0  fl 
0  15 
0  S 
0  6 
0  4 
0  0 
0  1 
0  l^ 
0  I 
0  i 
0    fl 


U  14 
0    1 


0  16 
0    31 


Three  Biaten,  Waano^k, 

K.M.  W 0  3 

Misi  B.  A.  HoUow^y,  Whit, 

stable 0  4 

Mr*.  H  MondT,  terljftoB, ....  •  % 

F.  W.  » «*>(),  Milat^ud  Road  0  3 

Kia#  Laue.  t<t  Ueorve  s  iiast  0  B 

tl.  (>ak«,  LttliieUiJiiL'tda  ....  0  6 

O.  K.  T;rler,  {juecutiituu   ....  Oil 

£.  G.,  l>orcheii«r. ...........  0  13 

H.  .M. ...... ........ .....  - 

W.  II.  H.ct»*l,  Cauib«ri«cLt   .. 

J.  W.BiDlib.CtaphamPjiik..  0  6 

M.  B. ,  Lobdoii  . 0  6 

0.  A.  Otijrti.u,  lloXtcQ 0  0 

Lei^uara  Jc««c  aud   Frauds, 

UurtonCbHstchiinrh  ....  0  S 

G.tuj4:*.  I'aaoffi^Qtii^Ubtiruugh  0  10 

Wei  I wiihers.  F  ia*hbn>jk  ....  0  10 

E.  'tViiUairiiki/a.  Welhntbvro'  0  6 

M.  iJouUiaif,  EfffwcasCie  ....  0  fl 

C.  iULUiJiSo^Li... 0  fl 

A  >J  .euJ„  lit&r  I'unifriea....  0  1 

W,  Clarke,  Car  111 le  .* 0  1- 

J.  l,  llrtntlurd 0  1 

OoLiccithl  amoju9i  lie  L<-uer 

^^144. :>erJ.U<«6«,<;0Alf ills  0  7 

T,  Tiut^  \Vi3b--ar*i  ., 0  3 

Uu  h'M  ilocnuie.  Tork^'iiare..  0  t 
A     Iv,   auJ  r.     D..-Uainr.id^, 
Biii^ileawade    ,«. ....«..., 

S.  Tiiutn^  thrill rvkj   «»........ 

"it,  B,  tiamsou.  BeifurJ  .. 


/ad.'  £  a  < 

0   fl   0  HarlniuiQ  Jai;J[  Bprat    ......  o  s 

0    3    0  >'    dLaitt,  Unj^  Mockport     ...  0    t 

I  .MriL  J,  Jilaokmaxi.  Uajiivr  ..  0    S 

4  >].*.  W    r'*lnaer,  Bi<^(e.%...  o    7 

61  M,  A  ClArksgra,ithoaca  ....  01 

uUb.  Kikjc,  Cljibero. 0   1 

0  J.  Ir.,  "kValworth 0    i 

flpeniHil  Uahcrji,  Bath n    4 

0  r.  Dnnkwaler,  fffwlciidflft  ■•  i'  13 

6' F.  F.  U.,  £^t£«tebartIk Oi? 

0  10    6 1  ii.  Ucwer,  Peekh»ifi 
0    6  10     '       ■" 


fl 

4 

S 

1 

8 

S 

1 

Slu 

fl 


L,  Liitfrh,  LciocBicr...... 

Mra  E.  Balb,  Nurw  i:b .  « 

Tti^OJeA  Fiiuilljr,  Lfiml;i_ton  0 

T.  >1  lialtBW<.>rLh,  Armnck..  1 

L.  L  LrijfQ.  BrOfelcf 0 

Mm.  Da vka,  I L orsJis m     . . . .  0 

Mtn.  \V.  r,  Hl/iKefio  :6«j 0    0 

J.Fc>«ier,d«3,CQmE}c 0    fl 

W.  it-  PiiFLe  aud  Mri,  lia  jk- 

iu^.  ^ivim^ntli 0  10 

J.  lE.a  J.  >V.  lt.,Tr(^w|,aJrfo  0   1  .6 

.\.  Wright,  BraioitT»... 0   6 

J.  H  ,  duir>ehurst 0    1 

A.  CJarko,  Leieester 0    S 

.M:i>:!rr  A,  C\r*tH;r,  E  liti^urjh  0    1 

T.  h.  Pcao-jru  k'tfit 1  10 

F.  Tttruer,  Salisbury 0    8 

.Mrs.  W.  CoK-man.  Caiitun  ..0   3 

i^liis  Clarke,  Knatantou 0    3 

MA.  llibl-€tf,Kewtown,Mi.n.O    1 

Grace  DarluiB,  Londun 0    & 

L.  Uamm-r  fey,  Hauley  ....  0  10 

i::.  li.  EiirdleT,Kcwra»tle.  ..  0    3 

E.  Tatham,  Woodh'juse 0  11 

R.  lioberts,  Brockholcs 0   t 

£.  Ausell,  iiaiiley   0    fl 

Master  J.  C.  bmith,  Penr:iO  0  10 

S.  W cod.  Pendleton 0    3 

.HraT.M.Tumcr.NewWcrtley  0    0 

(J.  W.andF.  Uwcn.UswMtry  w   3 

G.  8.,  Ansrord 0    5 

\V.  Goodall,  DerizrB U 


Adcla  Mary,  Ply iDuuj^ u   4 

W.  llayworlh,KeniMray  ..  u    3 

ilannuh  Lawler,  Bittei  u  . . . .  1  19 

-.Pendleton u    1 

G.  T.  DaTies,  Uarerfurdwest  0   fl 

h:.  Gnma,  Brill 0    i 

J.  McMtJl.JuxL.MaoclrBileld  0   6 

A  J.  P.,  Newport,  .Mou 0    S 

il.Turner,  Alfreton  0   a 

U  Pnt chard,  (Jcveutry 0 


Mk\a  Tj[-$ve'ttt  tjrixtoR    ......  0  4 

A.  a,  PluiiufMd .  0  I 

M,  kaglefban,  Gottrovik    ....  0  i 

O.  A.  J  btnLti.  Laodon u  4 

(>'.  Htches,  ljund«rLaud    ......  •  7 

Mr.  Aiileu'tf  M tn,  Matyleboao 

Jfbue  .....................  0  1 

V\  W  t'  ekes,  tiartloi^ 0  I« 

Jkl ra  CiXimer,  Graveseud  ....  0  i, 

.M-  A  ^arsv«.  Darby 0  i 

A.  HiucJar.  HandMkttr  .....  a  j 

1^  K.l:io1:ilDsoa.  Ponder '#EiaA  6  1 

Jca«iLi>,  Wa'Lhjuustow ^«.  u  7   ' 

J4'    C'jbrrjbutcFFa    fn^at    itbo 

Kuyal     Gun     Fu  (jnea, 

vvoclwicb  Anttcial i  0 

J   W-,  UrumptuB *...  1  I 

TJi,'   »'i|!ciic-a)  of  the  <2Tttv«^ 

KcLtkliTawn  9  6 

S  H,  ."H.,  iUghbttW,,. 0  » 

0.  DSTlea.  Did^aUy....^ 0  s 

A  Cmor  ft,  UiUtn" Q  % 

A.  Jd.  ¥.Tiowhiid««  ..»...«  I  4 

c,  P  ,  1  jttie  i»ea& ..,..  o  is  1 

R  ii'jne buck,  Atilwiek  ..«,...  0  4 
1  he  MjMt;a  JameantL,  C}rare»> 

euj .....;.....,...  1  « 

.>Iiii£.SmalttiTouk.Piymaucli  0  fl 

ii.  fiaticr,  Bl»?kltura 0  i 

W  J.  Daw,  JMilfucJ o  8 

W.  H.  Si,  feieafonh 0  5 

M.   h   and   V.  \L  Fergusua, 

UarltivD  lid:  £iut........  0  5 

.Mrs.  r.  JiirtiHTd,  WJjeailty..  0  » 

4'Hrt  .id.,  Cdiiibuigh .. 0  a 

J.  \S.   i'artflls.  BiUnKii  pfd 

colle^ni'jiij    .^,...  ..,,^,.,.  0  !■* 

\V.Br>aaU  JuzLtHuxtttxiuava  u  "■ 

>Ira  W.  J  L»hbl,We4tii ......  «  1 

J.  W.  and  C.  A-  l»harr.!licv 

Cti.HS 0  4 

F.  Mfijikiforih,  Ijte.. .,...,  .  o  ». 

Mi«a  L.  Woo js,  Pars.«n«to«a  0  s    1 

i.  .VlxJdb4^a.Gi«at  >i&:i^w.,  tr  1 

J    r»:r' J,  Pfyr^bafTiffon..,.,.  tf  s    ■ 

t..  V:.:i     ,  :  ..         ._.      , ,  o     1  ' 

J.  ik.    ilw-^-^.^    iau •>...*, 

F.S.A..  Dewsbury 0    fl  ( 

Family  Tea  Table.  HadCaz..  0    * 

M  E.  Albrecbt,  Mirhehi  ....  o    3  1 

,  Woodiaxula  0    I  \ 

Miss  A  P.  Scriven,  Portiaad  u  1  •  < 

Mra  V.  Knight, Porah<.ster..  0    l  1 

1.  J.  Swetman,  Uanley oU  ' 

J.  Mclntyre,  iiuatly    u    a  > 

J.  Cooper,  nrar  Bristol 1*  1*^  '■ 

J.  Beweimao,  UpeoU 0    0  : 

W.  T.  Ifca',  .>{dm*ulh  0    4  , 

KG  buch,  Matdstouo  0    fl  < 

.  A.  A.  C^^stain,  Ltver,>ocI  ....  u  i  : 

u  J.  DaTiei,LiTerpool «  J  ^ 

3  Mrs.  C  Kretts,  Lyon 0  l  > 

fl  i  l::zcelBior,  Alderley 0  3t  • 

Mrs.  Ripley,  Bath    fl 

~    InC  Jun.,  FoUokihieldf 


J.  G.  Junior.  Ltrerpvol 0    3   3:  J.  Laird,  Jun.,  FoUokihieldf   u    5 

-V.  Ash  bey,  Bristol  0    i    6 !  U.  A.  B.  W.,  Dulwick    "  ^< 


J.  1  luups,  Bewdiey 0    1    tfi 

OlB.  J.  C.,  London  0   3   u 
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THE    DEEPER    DEPTH; 

OE,    SCENES  OF  REAL  LIFE  AMONG  THE  VERY  POOR.— NO. 
DISTRICT  OF  WESTMINSTER — continued. 


III. 


TT7E  liave  now  reached  York  Street,  in  which 

Tf    Milton  is  said  to  have  resided — at  least,  a 

house  is  pointed  out  to  us,  with  a  comparatively 

modem  front,  but  which  has  a  stone  let  into  the 

VOL.   I. 


back  wall,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect. 
At  the  top  of  the  street,  opposite  the  fine  chapel 
recently  erected  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin's  con- 
gregation, 13  the  Workhouse.     Do  f  ou  see  that^ 
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ragged  and  silent  group  gathered  at  the  door? 
They  are  what  the  offiicialfl  call  "  oasoals,''  waiting 
to  obtain  shelter  for  the  night.  At  first  sight  yon 
will  receive  the  impression  that  four-fifths  of  them 
might  be  made  available  for  the  labour  market; 
s  but  if  you  look  at  them  narrowly,  you  will  find 
that  the  greater  part  are  disqualified  for  heavy  and 
continuous  toil»  by  some  cause  or  the  other.  While 
waiting  for  the  dock  to  strike  six^  the  hour  when 
the  casuals  are  admitted,  we  see  the  butcher*s  cart 
drive  up,  and  as  an  aged  pauper  comes  out  to  hold 
the  horse,  we  cross  the  road  to  speak  to  him.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  him;  you  might  find 
his  counterpart  in  every  workhouse  in  London. 
Ho  tells  us  that  he  has  been  there  four  years,  his 
wife  and  children  are  all  dead,  and  he  doesn't  know 
that  he  has  a  relative  living  in  the  world.  He  is 
a  painter  by  trade,  and  tries  to  be  useful  in  the 
house,  and  by  that  means  he  gets  his  rations  in- 
creased— "  in  fact,  putting  everything  together,  he 
couldn't  wish  to  be  comfortabiUer."  Now,  four 
other  paupers  arrive,  bearing  a  coffin  containing 
the  corpse  of  a  man  who  has  died  suddenly  during 
the  day.  They  seem  to  be  very  funiliar  with  death. 
While  they  are  waiting  for  the  great  gate  to  be 
opened,  they  laugh  and  chat  together;  and  one  of 
them  stoops  down  to  tie  his  shoestrings,  for  which 
purpose  the  coffin  serves  him  very  admirably  as  a 
footstool.  The  clock  strikes,  and  the  <* casuals" 
(whom  the  regular  inmates  regard  with  lofty  in- 
difference, if  not  supreme  contempt)  file  into  the 
porter's  lodge,  from  which,  to  our  surprise,  they 
quickly  return  with  a  yellow  ticket  in  their  hand. 
On  examination  of  this  precious  document,  we  find 
it  "an  order"  for  their  admission  into  the  work- 
house at  Kessdxqton,  between  three  and  four 
xrules  distant !  It  made  our  hearts  bleed  to  see  the 
poor  creatures,  some  of  whom  had  been  waiting  for 
two  or  three  hours,  drag  their  weary  feet  along,  as 
they  turned  away  from  the  inhospitable  gate.  This 
is  a  fine  night,  but  fancy  what  such  a  walk  must  be 
to  them — to  the  women  and  children,  for  example 
— ^when  the  rain  is  descending  in  torrents,  or  the 
snow  some  inches  thick  on  the  ground.  I^bably 
the  authorities  consider  this  *'  a  good  joke,"  for  we 
are  told  that  at  the  St.  Martin's  Hall  Conference, 
the  other  day,  some  of  the  guardians  laugJied  when 
Mr.  Famall  stated  that,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
placards  had  been  hung  outside  the  workhouse 
door,  with—"  Take  notice— tub  oastjal  wabds 
ARE  FULL,"  when  there  was  not  a  casual  ward  in 
the  place;  but  they  would  not  find  it  a  joke  if, 
through  any  terrible  reverse  of  fortune  (and  such 
things  do  happen),  they  had  to  perform  tiie  weari- 
some and  unexpected  journey  theTnselves.  We  speak 
to  some  of  the  "  casuals "  as  they  pass  by,  but 
.  they  have  nothing  startling  to  tell.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  they  mutter  one  or  other  of  the 
fallowing  phrases— "On   the  tramp,"— "  Out    of 


work,"— "Lost  my  wife," — ^"No  home,"  and  tho 
like.  No  doubt  some  of  them  are  what  thj 
Americans  call  "  Eevolvers,"  from  their  appearing 
at  each  workhouse  door  in  succession,  but  many 
are  deserving  claimants  on  our  sympathy,  vhose 
cases  ought  to  receive  the  kindest  consideration. 

The  struggles  of  many  of  the  poor  to  support 
themselves  honestly  are  most  praiseworthy.  Here 
is  a  small  window  set  out  for  the  sale  of  needles  anJ 
threads ;  it  is  kept  by  a  smart  old  lady,  who  has 
passed  her  eightieth  birthday.  She  is  an  admirable 
type  of  the  highspirited  and  honourable  poor;  a 
true  "  Betty  Higden."  For  sixty  years  she  has 
lived  in  the  parish,  and  never  received  any  parodiLtl 
relief;  she  is  often  in  absolute  want,  and  yet  sbe 
makes  no  moan,  but  silently  suffers  the  pang  cf 
hunger  until  she  can  honestly  procure  a  leaf. 
Descend  these  steps  and  you  will  find  a  man  busily 
employed  mending  shoes,  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  his  wife  at  marine  store  shops  in  the  city. 
After  he  has  made  them  wearable,  they  are  soA 
again,  at  an  average  profit  of  twopence  per  pair. 
Do  what  they  will,  and  they  are  very  industrions, 
they  can  hardly  pay  their  rent,  and  buy  themselres 
bread.  Meat,  unless,  given  them,  they  never  taste. 
The  next  is  a  case  of  paralysis.  The  i>oor  man  vas 
for  some  time  in  the  Westminster  Hospital,  but^  as 
that  noble  institution  is  sadly  in  want  of  funds,  tbe 
medical  officers  are  frequently  compelled  to  send 
patients  to  their  wretched  homes,  wben  they  need 
all  the  help  and  care  that  can  be  afforded  them. 
His  wife  takes  in  needlework,  but  so  poorly  is  she 
paid  that  i^e  has  to  work  Sundays,  as  well  as  week- 
days, to  earn  4s.  6d.,  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  3s. 
for  rent,  leaving  the  magnificent  sum  of  Is.  6d.  to 
keep  herself  and  poor  afflicted  husband  with !  Herd 
is  a  man  who  has  recently  been  employed  to  dean 
windows  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  now  he  tries  t  j 
get  a  living  by  selling  *<  sweetstuff  "  in  the  streets. 
Last  Monday,  after  paying  his  rent,  he  had  6d.  leit 
He  then  borrowed  2d.,  bought  two  pounds  of  sug^r 
at  4d.,  made  sweets  with  it,  and  went  out  and  took 
9d ;  this  he  expended  in  treade,  which  enabled  him 
to  increase  his  stock  and  take  a  wider  oircoit  in 
pursuit  of  custom.  Two  sisters,  one  a  vndow,  vitb 
a  daughter  aged  nineteen,  are  needlewomen.  Tbey 
have  to  make  police  trousers  for  9d.  per  pair  (tbo 
middleman  gets  Is.  3d.  per  pair),  sheets  l^d.  p^r 
pair,  pillow-cases  for  W.»  and  full-fronted  shirts, 
double  stitched^  for  2}d.,  and  buy,  in  each,  case,  tneir 
own  thread  or  cotton  I  A  few  weeks  back  they  wor? 
out  of  work,  and  had  neither  food  nor  fire  for  t^:  • 
whole  days!  When  they  have  employment  tboy 
take  only  a  few  hours'  sleep,  otherwise  they  couii 
not  earn  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

**  Work— work— work, 
^     From  weary  chime  to  chime ; 
Work  -  work— work, 
A£  prisoners  work  for  orkne  I 
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"  Band,  sad  gOMatit,  and  fleam, 
Seam,  and  gussety  and  band, 
'Till  the  heart  is  liok,  and  the  brain  bonumbed 
Ab  well  as  the  weary  hand." 

Anotlier  noedlewoman  has  a  dying  hnsband,  and 

all  that  sh6  aud  her  daughter,   a  girl  of  eleyen, 

can  earn,  after  working  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 

hours  a  day,  is  4|d.  I    Her  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen, 

works   for  a  greengrocer,  and  his  wages  pay  the 

rent.     The  braye  little  fellow  neyer  goes  home  to 

dinner,  because  he  knows  lus  poor  mother  would 

baye  none  for  him,  and  he  will  not  put  her  to  the 

pain  of  telling  him  so ;  while,  when  his  hard  day's 

work  is  done,  he  tends  his  fsither  as  tenderly  aa  a 

nurse.    If  that  boy  liyes  he  will  prosper.    A  blind 

man  makes  wire  puzzles,  and  leathern  purses  with 

secret  pockets.    His  profit  is  2d.  in  6d. ;  but  he  is 

often  out  groping  his  way  for  six  or  eight  hours, 

without  taking  as  many  pence.     His  room  is  a 

model  of  neatness,  and  he  is  neyer  absent  from 

St.  Matthew's  Church  on  Sundays,    He  and  his 

wife  haye  brought  up  two  nieces,  one  of  whom  is 

now  znarxied ;  besides  which,  he  has  rescued  seyeral 

young  women  from  a  life  of  infieany.     In  one 

instance  the  poor  x>reature  was  just  about  to  commit 

suicide ;  he  took  her  home,  and  his  wife  tended  her 

-carefully  for  a  fortnight,  and  eyentually  the  poor 

girl  was  restored  to  her  mother  in  the  country.  **  2 

must  try  to  do  a  Utile  good,**  said  the  noble  fallow, 

*'even  though  I  am  hlmd,**    At  the  moment  of  his 

saying  this,  they  had  not  a  morsel  of  food  in  the 

house^  nor  a  fetrthing  wherewith  to  purohaae  any ; 

yet  his  wife  was  doing  all  she  could  to  assist  a  poor 

woman,  recently  confined*  in  the  next  room,  whose 

husband  had  died  a  week  ago  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

She  had  already  had  a  large  family,  and  although 

from  her  situation  she  required  many  comforts,  she 

had  not  eyen  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  would  haye  been 

absolutely  without  aid,  had  it  not  been  for  the  good 

Samaritans,  the  blind  man  and  his  wife. 

A  widow,  seyenty-four  years  of  age,  liyes  in 
a  little  room  with  her  canary,  which,  she  says, 
''talks  to  her  like  a  child."    She  used  to  be  occa- 
sionally employed  in  St.  James's  Palace  as  a  char- 
woman.    She  has  not   quite  lost  the  taste   of 
meat,  for  the  other  day  she  was  enabled  to  buy 
two  ounces  I    In  common  with  the  beet  of  the 
poor,  she  has  an  inyincible  repugnance  to  '*  going 
to  the  house."    She  is  yery,  yery  patient  amidst 
her  priyations.    "  Sometimes  I  haye  no  bread,"  she 
fiaid;  *'but   mostways   the  Almighty   sends   me 
some."    The  parish  used  to  allow  her  two  or  three 
loayes  a  we^ ;  but  when  she  became  too  infirm  to 
fetch  them,  the  humane  ofiUcials  instantly  cut  them 
off.    A  few  doors  farther  on  in  the  same  lane  we 
find  two  poor  women  liying  in  a  wretched  room, 
x^eiling  dropping  on  the  floor,  walls  mouldering  with 
damp,  while  just  outside  the  window  is  a  foul 
vatercloset,  by  the  side  of  a  dustheap.     One  of 


them,  aged  fifty-four,  is  bedridden,  and  tho  other, 
her  mother,  has  attained  the  gi<eat  age  of  ninety- 
two,  and  is  still  strong.  They  haye  2s.  6d.  from 
the  parish,  which  pays  their  rent,  and  a  kind  lady 
giyes  them  3s.  a  week,  which  is  all  they  haye  to 
subsist  on.  The  old  woman's  husband,  dead  now 
some  fifteen  years,  was  in  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and 
wounded  at  Flushing.  When  asked  why  they  did 
not  *'go  into  the  house,"  she  fired  up  and  said, 
**  I  promised  my  mon,  when  dying,  that  I  neyer 
would,  and  I  neyer  wilL  Me  and  Jane  isn't  to  bo 
parted.  No  one  will  employ  me ;  though  the  time 
was  when  I  could  do  a  good  day*s  work,  and  I  would 
do  my  beet  now.**  The  Scottish  Society  docs 
nothing  for  her,  on  the  plea  that  she  receiyee  paro- 
chial relief;  but  if  this  piece  of  red-tapeism  could 
be  oyercome,  this  fine  old  Scotchwoman  would 
gladly  giye  up  her  2b.  fid.  per  week,  and  reoeiye 
instead  the  ISs.  per  month  whi6h  that  society 
allows  its  penaoners. 

No  one  can  pass  through  Westminster  without 
being  struck  with  the  wholesale  demolition  of 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  yaiious 
public  works-HBUoh  as  the  construction  of  Yiotoria 
Street  and  the  Metropolitan  Bailway.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  now  a  scheme,  said  to  be  looked  on 
with  great  fayoor  in  certain  high  quarters,  that 
will  depriye  a  whole  host  of  families  of  their  homes. 
It  is  no  less  than  the  making  a  bouleyard,  150  feet 
wide,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  dock  tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  Eaton  Square.  One  plea 
adyanced  in  foyour  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  is, 
that  it  wiU  sweep  away  a  number  of  wretched 
tenements,  that  are  now  simply  hotbeds  of  crime. 
Eyen  if  this  assertion  be  allowed  to  pass  unques- 
tioned, it  may  be  asked— What  is  to  become  of  the 
wretched  inmates  P  Bioh  men  complain  sometimes 
when  driyen  from  their  homes,  eyen  though  they  re- 
ceiye  ample  compensation ;  but  it  is  fiEff  worse  for  a 
poor  man  to  be  turned  out  of  his  cheap  and  suitable 
lodgings.  Where  can  he  go,  without  paying  a  far 
higher  price  ?  Already  the  oyercrowding  is  some- 
thing fearful.  We  control  the  lodging-houses  to  a 
certain  degree,  but  can  we  do  so  with  families  ?  and 
in  many  cases  there  is  such  a  constant  mingling  of 
the  seKCS,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  that 
the  children  can  grow  up  yirtuous.  Our  legislators 
would  do  weU  to  compel  eyery  company  that  pur- 
posed demolishing  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  to  erect 
model  lodging-houses,  on  the  most  approyed  plan, 
BBFOBB  the  work  of  destruction  is  commenced.  The 
dass  in  question  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  hence  they  should  be  defended 
against  the  powerful  organisations  that  would 
inyade  and  destroy  the  sanctities  of  their  little 
homes.  Companies  haye  no  consdenoe.  A  board 
of  directors  will  do  things  that  its  members  indi- 
yidually  would  shrink  from ;  while  the  shardiolders 
are  ignorant  of  the  injuries  inflicted  iniheir  name 
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Would  that  the  latter,  instead  of  lending  them-  i  Christian  charity ;  while,  if  certain  giaye  eventual: - 
selves  blindly  to  the  projects  of  interested  persons,  !  ties  were  duly  considered,  they  would  deem  it  tbj 
would  yiait  the  poor,  before  they  are  *'  improyed  "  j  best  employment  of  their  time,  and  tbe  most  pru- 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.    This  might  lead  them  to  |  fltable  inyestment  they  could  possibly  make, 
different  conclusions,  and  proyoke  the  exercise  of  1  {To  he  eoiuinm^.)  H.  B.  L 


ANDREW,  A    TYPE   OP  UNOBTRUSIVENESa 

BY  EEV.  J.  B.  OWEN",  M.A. 


[NDEEW  is  first  introduced  in  the 
gospels  as  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist  (John  i.  40—42).  When 
^c^^  the  latter,  pointing  to  Jesus  as  he 
^  '  !5^  walked,  testified  of  him,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  Gk>dl  **  Andrew  and  his 
^)ompanion  (who  is  belieyed  to  haye 
Ijecjii  St.  John,  who  inyariably  omits  his 
nBine,  or  any  allusion  to  circumstanoes 
which  might  conduce  to  honour  himself) 
both  at  once  became  followers  of  Jesus.  Thus  of 
all  the  Twelye,  Andrew,  by  name  at  least,  waa  the 
first  disciple  receiyed  by  the  Sayiour.  He  was  the 
firstborn  of  the  general  assembly  and  ohuioh  of  the 
firstborn,  which  are  written  in  heayen— the  patri- 
archal conyert  of  Christianity,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
fathers  who  were  in  Christ  before  us.  Immediately 
Andrew  heard  of  the  sacrifice  of  salyation,  inyolyed 
in  the  title  of  <*the  Lamb  of  Gk>d,'*  he  addressed 
Jesus  as  his  "  Babbi,'*  a  term  of  reyerenoe  imply- 
ing master  and  teacher,  as  one  who  should  instruct 
with  authority.  Hence  he  and  John  inquired,  as 
in  John  i.  38,  " Babbi,  where  dwellest  thou?" 
i.e.,  that  we  may  wait  upon  thee,  and  learn  of 
thee.  We  would  be  thy  scholars— we  are  ignorant 
of  thy  way  of  salyation,  and  would  be  taught  of 
thee,  "  for  we  belieye  thou  art  a  teacher  oome  fixmi 
(3h)d." 

<'Come  and  see,"  was  the  gracious  welcome, 
and  they  appear  to  haye  abode  that  day,  and  pro- 
bably the  night,  too,  with  Jesus,  listening  to  his 
doctrine.  Its  success  on  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Andrew  was  prompt  and  complete,  for  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  communicate  to  his  brother  Simon 
the  glorious  news,  "We  haye  fiound  the  Messias. 
And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus."  The  two  brothers, 
Andrew  and  Peter,  thus  entered  into  the  holier  and 
dearer  brotherhood  of  Christ,  imited  by  a  bond  of 
loye,  which  the  world  could  not  sunder,  nor  death 
annihilate,  nor  eternity  foreclose.  Though  Peter 
almost  immediately  took  precedence  of  Andrew  in 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Sayiour's  fayour, 
Andrew*s  name  remaining  Andrew;  though  the 
humbler  fisher*s  name  of  Simon  was  obscured  in 
the  loftier  associations  of  Peter,  yet  no  murmur, 
nor  envy,  nor  slightest  expression  of  a  wish  it 
should  be  otherwise,  eyer  escaped  Andrew's  lips. 
His  life,  as  inferred  from  the  few  and   scanty 


memoirs  in  the  gospels,  was  a  yery  loyely  illus- 
tration of  this  truly  Christian  rule — "in  honour 
preferring  one  another."  The  injunction,  *'Let 
each  esteem  othw  better  than  themselTee,"  was 
obeyed  in  letter  and  spirit  Andrew  first  evau- 
gelised  Peter ;  yet  Peter  eyer  after  answered  f  r 
Andrew.  Looking  at  his  brother's  meekness, 
Peter  might  haye  had  Andrew  in  his  eye,  when  lie 
admonished  eyery  belieyer,  "Be  clothed  viti 
humility.'*  The  brothers'  earliest  act  of  identi£ca- 
tion  wi^  Jesus  was  their  accompanying  him  to  tlie 
marriage  feast— probably,  oi  some  kinsman  of  ou: 
Lord— in  Cana  of  Galilee.  After  this  miracle  they 
returned  to  their  oraft  as  fishermen,  probably  no: 
expecting,  at  that  time,  to  be  called  into  the  spco'^ 
seryioe  of  Christ  as  his  apostles.  It  appears  to  haT>3 
been  some  months  after  that  the  Lord  joined  him- 
self to  them,  on  the  shore  of  Tiberias,  and  bid 
them,  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  ct 
men."  The  metaphor  probably  alludes  to  the  sac? 
emblem  in  Ezek.  xlyii.  10,  where  "the  fisliP'? 
stand  "  on  the  healing  waters  of  the  riyer  to  sare 
life;  and  the  promise  is,  << their  fish  shall  be 
according  to  their  kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  great 
sea,  exceeding  many."  Such  a  multitadinc^' 
draught  of  fishes  signalised  the  brothers'  obedieDtt 
to  their  Lord's  command,  to  "  let  down  their  net^ 
and  this  was  the  prophetic  symbol  of  that  "^^'^ 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number,"  wbi:li 
through  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  inaugurated  o^^ 
this  occasion,  should  ultimately  be  gathered  ii-' 
the  church  and  kingdom  of  the  Sayiour. 

Andrew,  which  is  a  Greek  name,  implying  m^^^* 
liness  and  strength,  suggests  in  connection  wi^i 
his  character,  the  perfect  compatibility  of  couri^ 
with  humility,  of  yigour  of  mind  and  body  ^' 
the  lowly-mindedness  which  becomes  a  disciple  i 
him  who  himself  was  •*  meek  and  lowly."   Cli"*' 
tianity  is   neyer  allied  with  pusillanimity.  J' 
teaches  what  no  other  system  of  morals  or  relig: :: 
'  eyer  taught,  that  it  is  **  the  glory  of  a  man  to  p^' 
by  a  transgression,"  by  that  grand^  iUustrat]- 1 
conceiyable,  which  -constitutes  the  passing-by  "' 
the  transgressions  of  us  all,  the  sublimest  rev- .  - 
tion  of  the  glory  of  God.    Let  no  man  dread  y 
imputation  of  cowardice  or  meanness  to  his  t  • 
bearance  from  resenting  injury  or  insult.  The  p'^^'^ 
of  so  restraining  the  natural  4inpulfle  to  retal-i 
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Cometh  from  aboye,  whence  nothing  mean,  impare, 
or  unbecoming  man  or  God  eyer  came,  or  conld 
come.  Besides,  it  argues  a  foregone  sdbjection  of 
self,  which  giyes  the  hopefdllest  prospect  cf  yictoiy 
oyer  all  onr  adyersaries,  ghostly  and  bodily.  It  is 
a  m.ost  difficult  grace  to  practice;  but  though  with 
men  this  is  impossible,  nothing  is  impossible  with 
God ;  and  his  large,  gracious,  oomprehenaiye  pledge 
to  his  people  is,  **  Nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto 
you,*^  A  measure  of  their  Lord's  omnipotence  is 
imparted  as  a  prerogatiye  of  faith  to  all  his  beliey- 
ing  people :  as  it  is  written,  '<  This  is  the  yictory 
that  oyercometh  the  world,  eyen  your  faith."  And 
the  world  is  a  large  word,  induding  men  and 
cLeyils,  self  and  cironmstances^  and  all  the  diyerai- 
tled  conflicts  and  conditions  of  life  and  death.  The 
Christian  is  the  hero  of  them  all. 

It  would  naturally  haye  been  the  preference  of 
the  apostles  to  haye  chosen  Judea,  and  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  their  home,  for  the  scenes  of  their 
'  ministry.     Some  of  them  did  so  remain  in  the 
natiye  land  of  the  Gospel,  to  testify  Christ  to  his 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh ;  but  Andrew,  after 
onr  Lord's  ascension,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
obscure  and   barbarous   Scythians.      Without  a 
murmur  or  delay  '*  immediately  he  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,"  but  accepted  the  perilous 
and  trying  ministry.    Eusebius  states  that,  after 
haying  planted  the  Ghwpel  in  yarious  regions,  he 
yisited  Patrse,  in  Adhaia,  where,  in  his  fjEuUiful 
efforts  to  bring  home  the  truth  in  Christ  to  ^geas, 
the  proconsul,  Ihe  haughty  Boman  commanded 
him  to  be  first  scourged,  as  his  Diyine  Master  was, 
and  then  crucified.    There  is  no  authority,  beyond 
doubtful  tradition,  for  the  form  of  St  Andrew's 
cross  resembling  the  letter  X ;  but  the  tradition  is 
of  extreme  antiquity,  which  records  the  fact  of  his 
being  haled  to  the  cruel  and  ignominious  torture 
of  crucifixion,  till  death  released  hun  from  his 
sufferings.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom  is  unknown 
to  man,  though  written  in  His  book,  to  whose 
throne  the  cry  has  gone  up  for  ages  from  ''the 
souls  under  the  flltar.''    He  loyed  not  his  life  to 
the  death,  because  he  loyed  Jesus  more.    I  am 
iDclined  to  think  the  form  of  the  cross  ascribed  to 
AndreWi  indicating,  as  it  does,  something  different 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  cross,  on  which  the 
Lord  was  crucified,  is  a  traditional  adumbration  of 
his  characteristic  lowly-mindedness,  not  without 
analogy  to  his  brother  Peter's  request,  to  be  cruci- 
fied with  lus  head  downwards,  as  one  unworthy  to 
be  pat  to  death  in  the  same  attitude  as  his  Lord 
and  Sayiour  waa    It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
liability  of  St.  Andrew,  that  he  too  may  haye 
suggested  his  being  put  to  death  in  some  shape 
differing  firom  the  Boman  cross,  which  had  been 
rcudered  glorious  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord 
of  life  and  glory.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general 
lesson  of  this  apostle's  life  is  the  retirement  of  the 


indiyidual  self  behind  the  modest  discharge  of 
duty — the  entire  sinking  of  the  man  into  the 
minister — ^Andrew  the  apostle  into  one  of  the 
Twelye.  How  rarely  we  see  the  Christian  of  his 
own  accord  content  to  be  absolutely  nothing,  that 
Christ  may  be  all.  How  much  more  than  most  of 
us  do,  should  we  cultiyate  the  meek  self-denying, 
self-abasing  spirit  which  recognises  both  truths 
— ^yiz.,  the  Sayiour's  ayowal,  "  Without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing ; "  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
braye,  beHeying  assertion,  ''I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me.'*  Both 
propositionB  are  equally  true,  equally  sustaining, 
and  equally  conostent  with  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Lord  and  his  people.  If  their  own 
nothingness  should  keep  them  humble,  their 
Master's  all-su£Qioiency  should  make  them  con- 
fident, and  "  in  nothing  terrified  by  their  adyer« 
saries." 

"Who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be 
followers  of  that  which  is  good? ''  Of  St  Andrew's 
sayings  little  ia  recorded ;  but  that  little  is  enough 
for  any  man.  We  haye  nothing  else  ascribed  to 
him  except  his  statement  to  Peter,  "We  haye 
found  the  Messias."  What  more  need  any  man 
find,  except  the  Sayiour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  ? 
The  great  end  of  his  being  is  accomplished  in  the 
one  great  discoyery  of  the  Sayiour.  Simeon  desired 
to  liye  no  longer,  so  soon  as  he  had  once  taken 
Jesus  in  his  arms.  His  next  prayer  was^*'  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  seryant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  thy  word;  for  mine  eyes  haye  seen  thy 
salyation.'* 

Andrew  was  satisfied  with  simply  being  the 
seryant  of  Jesus;  and  all  true  seryants  seek  not 
their  own,  but  their  master's  honour,  or,  at  least, 
seek  their  own  simply  in  his,  as  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  said  of  those  of  Solomon's  household, 
<* Blessed  are  thy  seryants;"  but  ''behold,  a 
greater  than  Solomon  is  here,"  One  '*  in  whom  was 
hid  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
What  a  distinction  to  be  numbered  among  his 
seryants— nay  more,  to  be  reckoned  among  his 
friends,  dear  to  him  as  "  a  mother,  or  sister,  or 
brother  I"  That  was  Andrew's  priyilege,  and 
happily  possessing  that,  he  could  well  afford  to  bo 
comparatiyely  passed  oyer  in  the  silence  of  the 
eyangelists.  You  and  I,  dear  reader,  may  well 
bear  the  insignificance  of  our  position  on  the  pages 
of  earthly  history,  if  we  be  true  and  hearty  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  in  consideration  of  the  &r  more 
famous  insci'iption  of  our  names  in  heayen.  Judas, 
« the  base  Judean,"  was  more  prominent  in  the  book 
below;  but  it  was  a  prominence  of  hypocrisy  and 
infamy.  Who  would  not  prefer  the  lowly  lot  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  first  of  Christ's  disciples  in  the 
order  of  his  calHng,  but  the  last  in  his  own  meek 
and  xmobtrusiye  estimation  of  himself?  There  is 
,  no  preferential  sense  of  primogeniture  in^the  first-. 
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bom  of  God.  Their  one  absorbing  feeling  of 
grateful  loye  and  wonder  is,  "  Unto  me,  the  least  of 
all  saints,  is  this  grace  given/'  whether  f^r  the 
ministry,  or  for  private  membership  of  the  church, 
and  the  simple,  earnest  question  is,  "Why  me? 
Why,  of  all  men,  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  P  Wbj  are 
so  many  whom  I  know  apparently  passed  by,  and 
I  chosen  ?  *'  Such  an  impression  serves  to  keep  them 
humUe,  and  cast  down,  in  their  own  sight,  and  in 
the  sight  of  Gk>d.  In  the  view  of  such  honour 
done  them,  their  desire  is  to  reciprocate  it,  in  their 
lowly  way,  by  doing  honour  to  God,  magnifying 
his  name,  hallowing  his  holy  day,  worshipping  in 
his  temple,  honouring  his  ministers  and  people, 
promoting  his  cause  in  the  world,  and  "  presenting 
their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  lioly  and  acceptable, 
unto  the  Lord,  which  is  their  reasonable  service." 
Andrew  was  content  to  pass  down  the  stream  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  like  the  sick  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  in  Peter's  shadow;  for,  in  the  Lord's 
enumeration  of  his  apostles,  Peter  is  first  named, 
and  Andrew  next,  with  the  shadowy  distinction,  as 
Luke  vi.  records,  of  his  afiinity  to  Peter,  as 
<*  Andrew  his  brother."  Both  names  of  the  one 
ax>ostle  are  written,  "Simon  (whom  he  also 
named  Peter)  and  Andrew  his  hrotJier,**  Having 
regard  to  the  &ct  that  Andrew,  and  not  Peter,  was 
the  elder  convert — ^that  Andrew  brought  Peter  to 
Jesus,  and  not  that  Peter  brought  Andrew,  in  our 
ideas  of  precedence  the  calling  should  have  been 
worded,  Andrew,  and  Simon  Peter  his  brother,  not 
Simon  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother.  But  it  is 
only  another  added  to  the  many  Old  Testament 
instances,  which  serve  to  show  that  the  order  oif 
nature  is  not  of  necessity  the  order  of  grace.  The 
sovereign  will  that  chose  the  brother  A5el  before 
Coin,  the  brother  Jacob  before  Esau,  the  brother 
David  before  all  the  sons  of  Jesse,  appointed  the 
impulsive  Peter  a  ministry  more  prominent  in  out- 
ward functions  than  the  lowly-minded  Andrew. 
Each,  no  doubt  with  reference  to  his  gifts,  was 
placed  where  he  might  best  "serve  his  own  genera- 
tion according  to  the  will  of  God." 

No  believer  desires  a  higher  dignity  than 
Andrew's,  the  brotherhood  of  Poter,  and  of  the 
apostles  and  fathers  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
because  it  includes  fraternity  with  Jesus,  as  he 
VT'ds  graciously  pleased  to  own  them  as  his  mother, 
sister,  and  brother.    Who  wants  more  ?    Andrew 


did  not.  He  was  satisfied  to  be  called  Petei's 
brother,  because  he  and  Peter  were  brethren  of 
Jesus.  The  earthly  tie  was  enhanced  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  spiritual  affinity.  The  same  brother- 
hood is  still  ox>en  to  the  embrace  of  all  those  "who 
have  not  yet  realised  their  spiritual  connection 
with  the  house  and  lineage  of  Christ.  Christianity 
is  an  invitation  to  the  brotherhood  of  Christ. 
"  Peter,  by  interpretation,  a  stone,"  addresses  all 
believers  by  the  same  title,  "  Ye  also,  as  lirely 
stones,  are  built  up,"  as  he  was,  not  on  himself,  nor 
Andrew,  nor  any  other  apostle  individually  con- 
sidered, but  upon  the  common  "foundation  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  bein^ 
the  chief  comer  stone*"  Andrew  was  "a  habib- 
tion  of  God  through  the  Spirit."  Peter  was  so 
more.  What  more  could  the  highest  flight  of  human 
ambition  covet,  than  to  "be  built  a  e^iiitual  house, 
an  holy  priesthood,  to  ofier  up  spiritual  saoiifices, 
acceptable  to  GK>d  by  Jesus  Christ?" 

Thus  Andrew*s  lowly-mindedness  is  the  measure 
of  what  should  content  every  Christian — ^viz.,  the 
simply  being  that,  to  which  he  is  called,  a  brother 
in  Christ  with  all  his  brethren,  thankfol  at  bong 
called,  like  **  Quartus,  a  brother,"  satisfied  vith 
that,  glorifying  God  in  that — ^testifying  the  grace 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  that,  and  **  studying  to  adom 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things." 

If  the  reader  has  himself  "  found  the  Messias/' 
let  his  bowels  of  love  and  pity  yearn  over  somo 
brother  or  sister  who  has  not  yet  met  salvation, 
and,  like  Andrew,  bring  him  or  her  to  Jesus. 
Andrew  did  it  without  being  bidden  to  do  so ;  ^:i 
are  bidden  to  bring  into  the  royal  marriage  feast 
kinsmen  and  strangers,  countrymen  and  foreigners, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  There  is  no  ground 
of  exclusion,  except  in  our  own  reluctance  to  join 
"  the  glorious  company."  A  man  by  becoming  a 
Christian  enters  into  a  grand  catholic  and  eternal 
fellowship  with  all  the  most  illustrious  names  of 
every  age,  patriarchs,  prophets,  princes,  apostk^'i, 
mar^rrs,  ministers,  and  confessors,  of  whom  Iha 
world  was  not  worthy.  It  is  the  highest  honour  to 
be  called  a  brother  to  the  lowliest  among  theiu. 
Be  ours  the  lowly-mindedness  of  that  apostle  Trli> 
sought  no  higher  distinction  among  his  feUo^^- 
apostles  than  to  come  behind  the  fisherman  of 
Capernaum,  who  is  described  as  "Simon,  aLo 
called  Poter,  and  Andrew  his  brother." 


THE     REDBREAST. 


I^WEET  minstrel  of  the  waning  year, 
That  com'st  in  warrior  colours  drest. 
As  though  the  winter  winds  would  fear 
Thy  tiny  breast — 
To  mo  thy  flute-lilio  strain  is  dear, 
Abovo  tho  rest. 


Wben,  lately,  eVry  tuneful  throat 

WaB  blithe  and  busy  all  day  long. 
Thou  hidd'st,  unnoticed  and  remote 

From  the  gay  throng. 
Thy  russet  wing,  and  the  soft  note 


Of  thy  1. 
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Now  that  the  soughing  woods  are  bare, 

I  would  not  miss  the  feathered  crew 

And  the  sweet  wild-flower's  eyes  are  dim, 

That  warble  to  the  courted  spring, 

■V\''hile  the  brook  searches  in  despair 

And  sport,  the  merry  summer  through, 

His  frozen  lim; 

On  glancing  wing. 

Eings  out  upon  the  wintry  air 

Nor  those  that  high  in  ether-blue 

Thy  carol  hymn. 

Aspiro  to  sing : 

Yet  most  I  loye  thee,  who  alone — 

Like  the  true  heart  that  changes  not, 
But,  when  lifers  sunshine  hours  are  flown; 

Still  shares  our  lot — 
Canst  make  a  summer  of  thine  own 

In  any  spot.  A.  W.  Butleb. 


THE  WORLD  OF  NIGHT. 


I DDISON,  Bishop  Butler,  and  Dr. 
^iS^^lS^VS  Toung,  haye  all  seen  in  the  phe- 
Al^CHK?^^  nomena  of  sleep  an  argument 
^r^^t^^^^R^  £qj.  ^^  soul's  immortality.  The 
limbs  have  ceased  to  move,  con- 
sciousness is  suspended,  the  very 
organ  of  thought,  the  brain,  lies 
dormant;  yet  the  thinking  principle 
continues  active,  unbound  by  the 
chains  of  matter,  mounting,  restless, 
and  of  subtler  essence  than  its  kindred  clay.  All 
around  is  shade  or  gloom,  and  the  night-side  only 
of  Nature  is  seen.  The  earth  in  her  swifb  flight 
has  turned  her  face  from  the  sun,  to  look  into  the 
realms  of  darkness,  and  see  what  wonders  fhey 
conceal.  Nor  does  she  look  in  vain.  Scarcely  has 
she  lost  sight  of  the  sun,  when  myriads  of  other 
worlds,  of  equal  magnitude  and  splendour,  though 
more  distant,  break  tremulously  on  her  view ;  and 
as  with  the  dawn  came  the  blessings  of  light,  so 
with  the  stars  coma  the  blessings  of  sleep.  All 
Nature  seems  aft  rest  The  winds  are  hushed,  and 
the  waves,  uncrisped,  foil  drowsily  on  the  beach. 
The  birds  are  in  tiiieir  nests,  the  kine,  couching  at 
oase,  glimmer  in  the  moonbeam,  and  the  trees, 
unshaken,  lay  their  dark  arms  about  the  fleld.  The 
petals  are  folded  in  the  garden,  and  the  flns  of  the 
gold  flsh  no  longer  wink  in  the  font.  Man,  weary 
with  labour,  sinks  his  head  in  down ;  but  as  the 
veil  of  darkness  cast  over  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
pierced  and  dissipated  by  rays  of  moon  and  stars, 
so  sleep  reveals  to  us  secrets  we  should  never  have 
learned  when  awake.  It  proves  to  us  by  experience 
that  we  have  a  principle  of  thought  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  wakeful  conditions,  that  can  act  and  be 
powerfully  influenced  when  sleep  is  heavy,  hold 
communion  with  the  past,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, even  penetrate  future  events.  In  addition 
to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  it  gives 
us  ground  for  believing  that,  when  asleep,  we 
are  especially  subject   to  soms  kind  of  agency 


for  good  and  ill ;  and  this  very  state,  which  seoms, 
at  first  sight,  to  assimilate  us  to  the  irrational 
creatures  around,  raises  us  at  times  more  com- 
pletely than  ever  out  of  the  body,  gives  us  glimpses 
of  unseen  realities,  discloses  to  us  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  being,  impresses  on  us  the  seal  of  im- 
mortality, and  plants  us  on  the  threshold  of  a  world 
to  come. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  Christian  philosopher,  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  who  holds  that  "  we  have  some- 
thing within  us  which  is  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Morpheus."  Xenophon  reports  Cyrus  the  Elder  as 
saying,  on  his  deathbed,  **It  is  in  sleep  that  tho 
soul  of  man  appears  most  divine,  and  it  is  then 
that  it  foresees  something  of  the  future;  for  then, 
as  it  seems,  it  is  most  at  liberty."  Homer,  Plato, 
and  many  other  ancients»  regarded  dreams  as 
emanations  of  the  Deity;  and  this  is  so  far  con- 
firmed by  the  Bible  that  many  divine  dreams  are 
there  on  record.  Abimelech,  Laban,  Joseph,  Solo- 
mon, Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel,  and  Joseph  the  re- 
puted father  of  Christ,  were  all  favoured  with 
dreams,  of  which  some  were  of  the  greatest  moment^ 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion, and  of  the  world  at  large;.  I  do  not  intend  to 
dwell  on  these,  but  rather  to  speak  briefly  of  those 
dreams  which,  though  natural,  appear  to  be  pro- 
vidential, and  to  constitute  a  portion  of  God's  moral 
government.  To  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
ferred the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife,  which  caused  her 
to  warn  her  husband  to  have  no  concern  in  tho 
death  of  "that  just  man."  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  Jewish  high  priest  had  a  peaceful  meeting 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  in  consequence,  as 
Josephus  tells  us,  of  dreams  in  which  each  of  thorn 
was  forewarned  of  the  oonduot  he  ought  to  observe. 
Presages  of  success  and  failure  are  so  frequent  in 
dreams  that,  without  having  recourse  to  history, 
the  experience  of  almost  every  person  of  observation 
furnishes  him  with  some  example.  Catherine  de 
Mediois,  when  lying  iU  of  a  fever  at  Metz,^dreamed. 
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of  the  victory  of  Jamac  the  night  before  the  battle 
was  fought ;  and  her  daughter,,  Margaret  of  Na- 
yarre,  says,  "For  myself,  I  declare  that  every 
signal  accident  of  my  life,  happy  or  not,  has  been 
presaged  to  me  by  a  dream  or  otherwise." 

It  often  happens  that  the  mind,  in  sleep,  sees 
things  passing  at  the  Antipodes,  as  if  no  solid  earth 
interrened.  The  mother,  in  anguish,  looks  on  the 
eorpse  of  her  son  dropped  into  the  sea,  shrouded  in 
his  heavy-shotted  hammock;  and  the  fond  father 
watches  his  gallant  firstborn,  who  has  just  mounted 
a  breach  in  an  Indian  fortress,  £bl11,  pierced  in  the 
breast  by  a  fatal  bullet  They  awi^e  sorely  dis- 
quieted ;  they  note  the  day  and  hour  of  their  sad 
vision.  At  last  the  dreaded  letters  arrive.  The 
dreams  were  too  true.  Tho  widow's  son,  the  fiGither's 
hope,  each  died  on  the  day  and  in  the  manner 
revealed  simultaneously  to  his  sleeping  parent 
William  Penn  told  Aubrey  that  when  he  was  visiting 
Admiral  Dean*s  wife  in  Petty  Pranoe,  she  had  a 
perfect  dream  of  her  husband's  walking  on  the  deck 
of  his  ship,  giving  orders,  and  having  his  arm 
struck  into  his  side  by  a  cannon-ball.  'Within  two 
days  she  reoeived  news  of  the  admiral's  death,  which 
teok  place  exactly  as  she  had  described.  Who  can 
account  for  such  things,  .or  deny  &at  all  around 
and  within  us  Is  full  of  mystery  ?  Many  dreams* 
again,  are  predictive.  Matthew  of  Westminster 
says  that  Archbishop  Anselm  dreamed  of  ^e  death 
of  William  Bufus  by  an  arrow  when  hunting,  and, 
without  having  received  any  other  intelligence,  set 
but  on  his  return  firom  exile  the  next  morning.  A 
large  proportion  of  such  dreams  are,  no  doubt, 
mere  coincidences,  and  too  much  stress  ought  not 
to  be  laid  on  them.  Books  without  number  have 
been  written  on  the  inteipretation  of  the  countless 
wayward  shapes  of  slumbering  &n^,  from  the 
'*^ Dream  Expounder"  of  Artemidorus,  down  to 
the  Countess  of  Blessington*s  "  True  Interpreter ; " 
but  these  are,  one  and  all,  nothing  better  than 
mischievous  nonsense.  We  are  on  safe  ground 
while  we  maintain  that  dreams  are  often  provi- 
dential, but  we  must  not  be  enticed  across  the 
borders  of  divination  and  soothsaying.  Lady  Sey- 
mour dreamed  that  she  saw  a  nest  with  nine  finches 
in  it;  and  she  fulfilled  the  omen  by  marrying  Lord 
Winchilsea,  whose  name  was  Finch,  and  having 
nine  children.  This  was  merely  a  coincidence; 
and  so  perhaps  was  the  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
mother,  who  saw  in  sleep  the  number  of  children 
she  should  have,  written  in  her  marriage  ring, 
together  with  the  forms  and  countenances  of  them 
all:  "One  was  very  dim  and  obscure,  and  could 
skarcelie  be  discerned ;  for  of  one  she  suffered  by 
an  untimelie  byrth.  Another  she  sawe  full  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  fairer  than  all  the  rest ;  whereby 
was  this  lampe  of  England  prefigured." 

How  often  has  a  dream  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing strange    consolation    to   the  afflicted  I    IIow 


pathetically  Augustine  describes  that  blessed  vision 
in  which  his  mother  Monica  beheld  the  conversion 
of  her  licentious  and  Manichean  son  I  Madame 
Guyon  tells  us  of  <' the  sweet  impression  which  a 
dream  left  upon  her  spirit  during  many  days.*'  It 
was  one  that  revealed  to  her,  in  the  midst  of  heavy 
trials,  a  lofty  island  of  cedars,  and  all  beautiful 
trees,  where  the  birds  sang  and  eported  without 
fear,  the  lamb  and  the  wolf  dwelt  together  in  peace, 
and  all  was  purity,  innocence,  and  truth*  When 
the  Christians  of  the  East  were  suffering  £rom  tho 
persecutions  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  they  were  con- 
soled by  several  visions  in  which  his  death  was 
foretold ;  and  he  himself,  on  the  night  before  he 
perished,  slain  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers  in  a  battle 
with  the  Persians,  saw,  in  a  dream,  the  genius  of 
the  empire  fiying  from  him,  and  its  image  vanish- 
ing from  his  coin,  his  standard,  and  his  tent.  It  ia 
nothing  unusual  for  dreams  to  be  the  bearers  of 
substantial  benefits.  Harvey,  who  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  once  on  his  way  to 
Padua,  and  arrived  at  Dover,  intending  to  cross  to 
Calais  that  night.  It  was  dear  and  calm,  Bui  the 
governor  would  not  let  him  go.  Harvey  xeinon- 
strated,  but  in  vain.  A  terrible  storm  ensuod,  and 
the  pacquet-boaty  with  all  Hlo  passengers,  was  lost 
Hie  governor  then  told  Dr.  Harvey  that  the  night 
before,  though  unknown  to  him  previously  by  name 
or  face,  he  had  seen  him  perfectly  in  a  dream,  and 
had  been  warned  to  stop  him  on  his  way.  Aboct 
the  year  1731,  Joseph  d'Acre,  Esq.,  of  Kirklington, 
was  preserved  in  a  similar  way  from  joining  a 
fisfaing^party  of  which  evezy  member  peiiahed,  and 
used  to  say,  "  It  has  not  made  me  superstitious, 
but  with  awful  gratitude,  I  nev^r  con  forget  n:f 
life,  by  Providmce,  was  saved  by  a  dream.*' 

The  swiftness  of  thought  during  sleep  is  oflen 
very  observable.  Count  de  Lavalette,  while  in 
prison,  saw  in  a  dream,  between  the  first  and  lost 
stroke  of  midnight,  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  artiUery. 
with  the  horses  and  men  all  fiayed,  ride,  as  he 
thought,  during  five  hours,  along  the  Bue  St. 
Honors,  and  he  was  able,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  to  describe  the  horrors  of  that  ghastly  marth 
with  appalling  minuteness.  Every  one  who  haa 
read  De  Quincey  knows  how  wonderfully  opium 
stimulates  the  imagination  in  dreams ;  and  ire 
all  remember  how  Coleridge,  after  taking  an 
anodyne,  composed  in  his  sleep  two  or  three  hun- 
dred verses,  of  which  some  remain  under  the  title 
of  "Kubla  Khan." 

Many  remarkable  dreams  appear  to  have  answered 
no  particular  end.  Such,  for  example,  was  that  in 
which  the  whole  scene  of  Mr.  Percival^s  violeLt 
death,  together  with  the  fiices  of  Belling^iam  and 
his  victim,  was  distinctly  portrayed,  a  week  beforo 
the  murder,  and  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
miles.  Yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  such 
presages  are  without  a  purpose.       Out  of  illtj 
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seeds,  Nature  often  brings  but  one  to  bear ;  yet  the 
forty-nine  are  not  lost.  Tbere  is  no  waste  in  Gk>d's 
imiyerse.  <^ Nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet;" 
and  if  an  extraordinary  dream  serves  no  other  par- 
pose  than  that  of  starring  a  man  from  his  belief  in 
matter  alone,  it  has  done  some  good.  If  the  night- 
eide  of  Nature  is  full  of  mystery,  it  is  full  of  in- 
Bliniction  also.  Half  our  time  is  passed  in  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  yet  that  shadow  becomes  to 
us  the  very  light  of  life.  It  is  the  ever-welcome 
and  sweet  renewal  of  health  and  strength.    We 


could  no  more  live  without  sleep  than  breatlie 
without  air.  Some  years  ago  a  cruel  experiment 
was  tried  in  Switzerland  on  a  male£&ctor  con- 
demned to  death.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining 
how  long  a  person  could  live  without  sleep,  two 
gaolers  were  constantly  at  his  side  to  prevent  the 
first  approaches  of  slumber.  The  wretched  man 
died  raving  mad  at  the  end  of  eleven  days.  Truly 
"sleep  hath  its  own  world,"  and  a  wonderful 
world  it  is,  worthy  of  all  observation,  whether  seen 
from  a  material  or  spiritual  point  of  view. 

J.  CE, 


ALONK 


ILENTLY  sitting  alone  one  night, 

Mournfully  echoed  the  darkened  street. 
Fitfully  flickered  the  candle's  light, 
Wearily  tramped  the  passing  feet. 
Work  and  toil  were  over  at  last, 
Finished  the  day ;  still  into  the  past 
One  long,  lingering  look  I  cast. 
Silently  sitting  alone ! 

Thinking  alone,  as  the  midnight  chimes 

Bang  out  the  birth  of  another  day. 
Fancied  feces  of  happier  times 
Smiled  to  me  out  of  the  firelight's  ray. 
Changing  pictures,  but,  ah  I  so  sweet, 
That  soon  I  listened  for  welcome  feet 
Above  the  clock's  monotonous  beat, 
Wearily  thinking  alone. 


Dreaming  alone  of  hands  Td  pressed. 

And  glistening  eyes  which  dreams  restore. 
Hearing  sweet  sounds  of  a  voice  which  blesi'I 
And  whisper'd  love  from  a  golden  shore. 
Hopes  long  past  as  of  old  exist 
At  the  sound  of  lips  so  often  kdss'd, 
In  the  light  of  loving  eyes  long  mis8*d» 
Drearily  dreaming  alone ! 

Sitting  so  sad  and  alone,  alone, 

Torturing  thoughts  of  the  future's  strife 
Bade  me  awaken  and  cease  to  moan 
The  dream  of  a  lost  and  broken  life. 
No  more  sorrow  and  no  more  paisi ; 
Prayer  and  life's  grand  toil  remain. 
If  I  would  live  in  the  past  again. 
Though  ever,  for  ever  alone ! 

Clembkt  W.  Soorr. 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


THE  LITTLE  WOED  "NO." 

OTJ  will  come  to  see  me  soon,  wiH  you 
not,  Henry  ?"  said  one  of  several  boys 
who  had  been  spending  the  afternoon 
with  Henry  HiUiard,  as  they  were 
going  home  in  the  evening. 
"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Henry,  *«I  will  come,  if 
my  mother  allows  me." 
Nearly  all  the  boys  made  a  similar  request. 
**How  beloved  your  son  is  I"  said  a  lady  who 
was  visiting  Mrs.  Hilliard;  '*  his  companions  seem 
to  esteem  him  highly." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Hilliard,  "  he  is  generally 
pleasant  and  amiable.  What  a  difference  there  is 
between  boys ! — some  are  so  selfish  and  wilful  that 
no  one  can  bear  them.  Still,  I  should  rather  that 
Henry  were,  in  some  things,  more  wilful,  or,  rather, 
not  so  easily  influenced." 

**  But  that  is  an  amiable  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault  at 
all :  a  yielding  disposition  always  makes  so  many 
friends." 


A  few  days  after,  Henry  was  allowed  to  visit  one 
of  his  friends.  On  his  return,  his  mother  inquired 
if  he  had  ei^oyed  himself. 

**  Not  much,"  replied  Henry. 

"  And  why  not  ?    The  afternoon  was  very  fine." 

'*  Yes,  mother;  but  George  is  so  cross  and  dis- 
agreeable. He  said'  *  No '  to  everything  I  proposed. 
I  would  not  be  like  him  for  anything." 

*'  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  be  as  disagreeable 
and  wilful  as  he ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  learn  to 
say  '  No '  sometimes. 

"Why,  mother,  I  thought  it  was  rude  to  s.:y 
*No.'" 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Henry.  What  1 
wish  is,  that  you  possessed  more  strength  of  cha- 
racter, so  that  you  might  resist  bad  influences. 
You  are  much  too  easily  persuaded  to  do  what  you 
know  to  be  wrong ;  not  because  you  wish  to  do  it, 
but  because  you  cannot  say  *  No.' " 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Henry  went,  with 
several  of  his  playfellows,  to  spend  a  day  in  the 
country.    As  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  he  was 
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desired  to  come  home  early.  They  had  not  Jong 
arriyed  at  their  friend*s  house,  when  one  of  the 
boys  proposed  that  they  should  bathe,  which  was 
generally  approved  of.  Henry  refused :  his  mother 
had  forbidden  him  to  go  into  the  water,  except  in 
the  company  of  some  grown  person. 

"But,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "that  need  not 
prevent  you  coming  with  us  to  the  river.  You  can 
look  at  us  swimming:  your  mother  has  not  for- 
bidden that." 

"  If  he  Is  not  to  go  into  the  water,  he  had  better 
stay,"  said  another,  who  was  very  obedient  to  his 
parents.  '*We  will  all  stay,  and  make  a  swing 
under  the  trees." 

''No,"  answered  the  first  speaker;  "let  us 
bathe." 

As  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number, 
they  went  to  the  river;  and  soon  all  except  Harry 
were  in  the  water. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  the  boy  who  had  proposed 
bathing,  "don't  be  a  fool.  What  harm  can  it  do 
you  to  bathe  in  such  shallow  water  P" 

"  But  it  is  harm  for  him  to  disobey  his  mother," 
said  the  one  who  had  tried  to  prevent  him  going  to 
the  water. 

"Be  quiet,  "WlUiam,"  said  the  tempter,  "or  I 
shall  hold  your  head  under  the  water.  Come, 
Henry,  if  your  mother  kaiew  how  shallow  the  water 
is,  she  would  not  mind;  she  on)y  meant  you  were 
not  to  go  into  deep  water." 

After  a  little  more  pressing,  Henry  began  slowly 
to  undress,  and,  at  last,  sprang  in,  and  enjoyed 
himself  with  the  others.  After  a  longer  time  ia  the 
water  than  was  good  for  them,  they  dressed  and 
returned  to  the  house. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  Henry  remembered  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home.  The  boy  who  had 
persuaded  him  to  go  into  the  water  was  going  in 
the  same  direction.  When  they  came  to  his  house 
he  begged  Henry  to  go  in  and  play  a  little  longer. 

"I  cannot,"  said  Henry;  "my  mother  bid  mo 
come  home  early." 

"  Even  so,  you  may  stay  a  few  minutes.    The 
sun  will  not  set  these  two  hours."    (Though  ho 
said  this,  the  sun  was  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.) 
"No ;  I  really  must  go  home." 
"  Then  just  look  at  my  pigeons." 
"  Very  well ;  Imt  I  must  go  then,  for  it  is  almost 
dark." 

After  looking  at  the  pigeons,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  taken  to  see  the  cows ;  so  it  was  quite  dark 
when  he  got  home,  and  he  felt  ashamed  to  meet  his 
mother,  whom  he  had  disobeyed.  She  questioned 
him,  and  he  confessed  all,  with  a  promise  to  behave 
better  in  future;  but  he  continually  fell  into  the 
same  fault,  and  1^  degrees  came  to  be  considered  a 
bad  boy. 


"  What  a  good  boy  Henry  Hilliard  used  to  bo> 
and  how  naughty  he  has  grown  I "  was  the  remark 
made  by  one  of  his  neighbours. 

"I  cannot  think  how  he  has  become  so,"  said 
another;  "he  has  an  amiable  disposition,  and  hi» 
mother  is  such  an  excellent  woman." 

We  know  how  it  was  that  Henry  had  become  a 
naughty  boy.  It  was  because  he  could  not  say 
"No  "at  the  right  time. 

If  we  do  not  resist  temptation  at  the  first,  wo  ar& 
sure  to  yield  to  it  finally. 


MABY,  THE  GBOIJNDSEL   GHtL. 

A  BSYHB  rOB  TOUKG  BSADSS8. 

LITTLE  girl  stands 
By  yon  ivy-bound  sill, 

And  holds  in  her  hands 
Some  newly-plucked  groundsel. 

For  in  at  the  window 

A  birdcage  she  spies. 
And  to  sell  of  her  groundsel 

She  tries,  and  she  cries— 

"  Oh,  please  buy  a  penn'orth^ 

To  feed  your  canary : 
With  you  that  is  little  — 

'Tis  much  to  poor  Mary. 

«  When  I  put  in  some  groundsel 
To  my  own  little  linnet. 

It  seems  to  sing  sweeter 
The  very  next  minute." 

Poor  Mary  I  we'll  purchase 

A  part  of  her  store. 
And  put  with  the  money 

One  little  coin  more  : 

For  her  fiither  is  poorly, 
"Rfia  earnings  are  small : 

God  bless  little  Maiy, 
Who  tends  him  through  all ! 


R^ 


ANSWER  TO  SCRIPTURE  ACROSTIC— No.  4. 
"Benaiah."--1  Chron.  xL  22. 

1.  Beeroth Bent.  z.  6. 

2.  Elon  Judg.  3ttill. 

8.  Nathan 2Sain.zii.  lr>7» 

4  Apelles     Rom.  zri.  10. 

5.  Irijah Jer.  xxrvii.  13 

6.  Adonibozek Judg,  i,  5—8. 

7.  Herodians Matt.  zxlL  Id. 
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THE    FAMILY    HONOUR. 

BY  MES.  0.  L.  BALTOUK,  AT7TH0B  OF  "THE  WOllEN  OF  BCRIPTUBB,*'  BTa  BTO. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A     LULL     IK     THB     OALE. 
'*  It  is  ttnuige,  y«t  true, 
That  doubifiii  knowledge  trareli  with  a  ipeed 
Miracttloaa,  whioh  eeriaU  eaanot  nMtch. 
I  kDow  not  why,  wlitn  thk  or  that  hath  chanced,  * 
The  tmolie  ahoold  oome  before  the  flajh ;  yet  *tia  ao.** 

Va>  ASTEViXDX. 

I  ABLY  the  next  morning  Gertrude  rose 
and  left  her  ohamher  to  make  inquiries 
after  Buth.  No  trouble  of  her  own  oould 
make  her  unmindful  of  others.  She  found 
that  one  of  the  under  serrants  had  re- 
lieyed  Martin,  who  had  sat  up  until  four 
o'clock.  The  girl  seemed  rather  reluctant  to  admit 
Gertrude  to  Buth*8  obamber,  and  when  the  young  lady 
expressed  her  intention  of  seeing  the  sufferer,  tried  to 
prepare  her  with  the  words— 

"  She  looks  so  awftil,  miss !  " 

And,  in  truth,  the  poor  creature  had  been  terribly 
changed  by  the  rigour  of  her  oonTuIsions.  Her  Cmm, 
always  large  and  pallid,  was  now  distorted  and  livid. 
The  head  and  some  of  the  features  were  drawn  on  one 
side.  There  were  cloths  wet  with  lotion  on  her  head, 
and  her  hands,  blue  and  contracted,  laid,  as  if  dislocated, 
helplessly  outside  the  ooTerlet  The  eyes  were  partly 
closed,  but  under  their  swollen  and  purple  lids  they 
rolled  inoesnntiy.  Still  she  had  partially  reooyered  her 
senses  some  hours  before,  and,  as  Gertrude,  on  tip-toe, 
drew  near  the  bed,  and,  gaxing  at  her  with  compassion, 
softly  breathed  the  words,  ''Poor  thing!"  Buth 
quivered,  and  und^r  her  heavy  eyelids  looked  towards 
her,  and,  painfidly  trying  to  speak,  oould  get  out  only  one 
word  that  Gertrude  could  understand :  it  was ''  Duty  ! " 

"  You  wish  to  say  you  have  done  your  duty,  my  poor 
Buth  ?"  said  Gertrude,  trying,  with  ready  apprehension, 
to  interpret  her  meaning. 

«  To— you,"  gasped  the  sufferer,  with  laboured  speech. 

*•  Oh,  yes,  Buth,  I  know  you  have  to  mes  but"— she 
hesitated  firom  timidity  a  moment,  then  continued,  in  a 
soft,  low,  appealing  tone, "  there's  One,  Buth,  to  whom 
none,  not  the  very  best,  have  done  their  duty.  'We 
are  all  sinners  in  His  sight,  dear  Buth ;  you  and  I, 
both." 

Buth  writhed  and  shook  all  the  bed,  and  even  the 
room  vibrated  with  her  tremor. 

''But  I  won't  say  anything  more  just  now.  You 
shall  see  our  clergyman,  Buth,"  continued  Gertrude, 
softly,  adding—"  I'll  pray  for  you ;  and  you,  too,  my 
poor  Buth,  must  pray."  Leaning  her  fair  head  down, 
Gertrude  whispered,  "Pray  to  Jesus,  the  sinner*8  friend ; 
he '  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.' " 

With  pitying  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  she  left 
the  sick  chamber,  and,  returning  to  her  own  room, 
pondered  the  scene,  and  lifted  up  her  heart  in  suppli- 
cation. Ck>ncluding  her  petition  for  the  sufferer,  she 
added  one  affecting  prayer  for  herself— 


"  Oh,  teadbi  me.  Lord !  thou  Source  of  all  lore,  hovi 
to  wio  my  mother  to  love  me ! " 

The  breakfast  that  morning  was  neither  cheered  nor 
troubled  by  Mrs.  Austwicke's  presence.  That  Udy  re- 
mained in  her  own  room,  "  too  iktigued,"  she  said, "  to 
appear,  until  later  in  the  day— perhaps  not  till  dinner- 
time." 

It  was  the  Sabbath-day,  and  Gertrude,  as  ihe  sat  ia 
the  pew  at  church  between  her  &ther  and  brother,  bad 
a  strsnge  sense  that  something  in  her  life  was  altered 
since  the  previous  Sabbatii.  She  was  subdued  to  a 
gentie  pensiveness  that  did  not  belong  to  her  naturally 
mirthful  temperament.  Bu^  as  there  is  no  place  where 
a  troubled  mind  gets  soothed  so  readily  as  in  the  bott£« 
of  God,  she  was  not  without  a  realisation  of  the  bless- 
ing. The  text  was,  "Oast  thy  care  upon  Him  ^lio 
careth  for  thee  f  it  seemed  a  spedal  message  for  her. 

The  parsonage  pew  was  so  fkdl— Marian  Hope  sittia^' 
there,  with  her  fother,  Mysie  Grant,  and  Harriet 
—that  Mr.  Griesbaoh  joined  his  friend  Allan  in  the 
squire's  pew,  not  certainly  unwillingly.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  young  man  did  not  forget  the  holy 
abstractions  of  the  sacred  place ;  but  he  surely  felt  aUo 
some  human  emotions  when,  glancing  at  Gertrude— 

**  Me  saw  her  koeel  with  sweet  and  simple  air, 
And  whisper  the  response  to  eTex7  prajer ; 
And  when  the  hnmhle  roof  with  praises  mn^. 
He  cani^t  the  haUeli^iah  from  her  tongae." 

On  leaving  church  Miss  Nugent  came  up  and  per- 
formed a  rather  eUborate  curtsey  to  the  squire ;  and,  i' 
he,  in  lus  genial  way,  inquired  of  her  health,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  the  discourse  her  brother  bal 
given  them,  she  took  courage  to  say— 

"They  had  hoped  —  indeed,  arranged— that  Mii^ 
Gertrude  Austwicke  should  have  taken  tea  with  tbeiii, 
as  it  was  the  last  day  that  their  young  friend,  My^ie 
Grant,  who  was  visiting  them,  would  stay.  But  sLc 
feared  she  might  be  asking  too  great  a  &vour,  as  Mrs 
Austwicke  might  not  spare  Gertrude." 

To  which  Mr.  Austwicke,  knowing  that  Gertrule 
liked  attending  two  services,  answered — 

"Gertrude,  keep  your  engagement  TVe  are  tu-o 
much  indebted  to  your  young  friend  for  making  your 
residence  here  pleasant,  during  your  mamma's  absence, 
to  allow  of  any  disappointment  to  her  or  her  friends.** 

He  spoke  this  as  much  to  Harriet  as  to  his  daughter ; 
but  added  to  the  latter,  in  a  lower  voice— 

"  Ycur  mamma  will  not  want  you.** 

"  No,  mamma  will  not  want  me,"  sud  Gertrude,  sadly, 
with  difficulty  checking  a  sigh,  and  glad  that  Mariiu. 
speaking  to  Mr.  Austwicke,  turned  the  conversation  ai 
that  moment  into  other  channels. 

"  Mamma  will  not  want  me,**  embodied  for  the  po<:r 
girl  a  painful  and  haunting  thought ;  yet  it  did  not  i-n- 
vent  her  going  to  Mrs.  Austwicke's  dressing-room  oa 
her  return  homo  to  make  duteous  inquiries. 
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She  found  that  lady  sitting  at  her  writing-table,  and 
was  hastily  dismissed  from  her  presence  with  a  few  cold 
words,  and  the  remark,  alas  I  too  frequent,  from  Ger- 
trude's childhood,  on  her  mother's  lips — 

"  You  see  I  am  busy." 

From  her  mother,  Gertrude  went  to  Miss  Austwicke, 
not  exactly  in  any  uneasiness  at  not  seeing  her  at 
church,  for  she  seldom  attended,  but  yearning  in  her 
isolation  to  her  aunt  i 

"Surely,  people  making  their  own  troubles  is  no 
reason  we  should  not  sympathise  with  them,"  said 
the  pitying  Gertrude. 

But  on  this  morning  she  was  sturtled  at  her  aunt's 
appearance.  Miss  Austwidce  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
light  in  her  pretty  drawing-room,  filled  with  nicknacks, 
and  garnished  with  all  sorts  of  embroidered  cushions, 
tabourets,  and  chairs;  flowers— wonted  flowers— of  every 
hue  in  bright  yet  stiff  provision ;  in  the  midst  of  the^e, 
the  contrast  of  Miss  Austwicke's  grey  dress^  and  greyer 
face,  now  thin,  rigid,  and  bloodless,  was  very  striking. 
As  Gertrude  looked  at  her,  she  thought  she  seemed  to 
be  withering  away  before  her  eyes.  Oyer  the  mantel- 
piece there  hung  a  portrait,  taken  only  five  years 
before,  of  a  stately,  handsome  woman,  a  little  hard, 
perhaps,  but  in  her  prime  of  bloom.  Gertrude  could 
remember  her  aunt  looking  far  better  even  than  the 
well-executed  likeness  represented.  She  had  had  no 
serious  illness,  no  obvious  trouble;  yet  how  strangely 
she  had  shrunk  and  faded,  until  her  skin  appeared  lead- 
coloured  and  her  face  wizened. 

"Dear  Aunt  Honor,  I  fear  you  must  be  ill," said 
Gertrude,  as  she  drew  near,  and  affectionately  kissed  her. 

"111!  what  should  make  me  ill,  pray?"  was  the 
Bharp  answer ;  to  which  was  added,  "  Don't  be  so  full  of 
fears  and  fancies ;  it's  foolish,  Gertrude.  1  am  never 
fanciful.    Some  people,  I  know,  are  always  dying " 

She  checked  herself  with  a  jerk.  Her  remark  applied 
to  Mrs.  Austwicke;  but  it  was  not  to  Gertrude  she 
should  say  it,  so  she  abruptly  changed  the  conversation 
with — 

"  How's  Euth?" 

"Very  ill  still;  I  inquired  directly  I  returned  firom 
church :  very  ill." 

"  It's  her  own  fault,  going  off  for  a  holiday,  indeed  I 
What  does  a  woman  at  her  time  of  life  want  with 
hoUdays?" 

"Nay,atmt;  but " 

"I  say  it's  folly ;  and  when  I  wanted  her  !  I  have  no 
doubt  she  walked  about  in  Winchester  till  she  was  fit  to 
drop,  and  then  was  shaken  to  pieces  on  the  railroad. 
It's  her  own  fault." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  aunt  ?  " 

Gertrude  felt  that  there  was  a  deep  substratum  of 
selfishness  in  Miss  Austwicke's  strictures. 

'^  You!  no  ohild— no ;  I  want  nothing  that  you  could 
do." 

It  was  not  wonderful  that,  as  all  her  offers  were 
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leaving  her,  she  met  the  doctor,  just  as  he  was  getting 
on  his  horse,  and  inquired  of  him  after  his  patient. 

"  Not  in  immediate  danger  now,  but  shaken — shaken 
—my  dear  young  lady;  will,  I  fear,  be  fit  for  work  no 


more,"  was  his  reply,  as  he  mounted,  and  bow  iui; 
hb  horse  into  a  fast  trot. 

"  Poor  Both !  she  is  not  old,  and  that,  to  a. woman  in 
her  station,  is  a  hard  sentence.  I  must  ask  papa  to  have 
the  best  advice  for  her." 

After  a  luncheon,  that  was  to  do  duty  as  a  dinner, 
it  was  a  great  relief  from  t}ie  gloom  that  had  settled 
on  the  inmates  of  the  Hall  for  Gertrude  to  join  the 
circle  at  the  parsonage.  There,  she  had  the  cheerful 
and  pleasant  thoughts,  the  interchange  of  innocent 
convene,  suited  to  her  age.  The  four  young  ladies 
strolled  in  the  garden  together,  and  thence  to  afternoon 
service.  On  their  return  there  was  the  cheerful  tea- 
table;  and  afterwards,  as  the  twilight  deepened  into 
nighty  and  Allan  with  Bupert  joined  them,  their  voices 
blended  in  sacred  song.  They  needed  no  instrumental 
accompaniment,  for  they  sang  well  in  parts,  and  Bupert 
Griesbach*s  fine  baas,  and  Allan's  tenor  were  heard  to 
the  utmost  advantage  amid  the  clear  sweetness  of  the 
ladies'  voices. 

Mr.  Nugent  was  away,  oonduoting  a  religious  service  * 
at  a  neighbouring  village;  and  when  it  was  time  for 
Marian  and  Mr.  Hope  (the  latter  having  been  wheeled 
there  in  a  garden-ohair)  to  return  to  Ferny  Gap,  Mysie 
and  Gertrude  walked  to  the  river-aide;  and,  of  oourse, 
as  Allan  had  oome  fbr  Gertrude,  and  Bupert  was  always 
ready  for  an  eveniog  walk,  they  all  aooompanied  them. 

It  was  not  nntil  they  had  reached  the  gate  of  Mr. 
Hope's  cottage,  and  Mysie  was  kissed  and  blessed  by  him 
with  a  fervour  which  indicated  more  than  a  mere  nightly 
parting,  that  Allan  learned  Mysie  would  leave  next  day. 
Marian's  words,  *'I  shall  go  with  you  to  the  station, 
dear,*'  explained  this  to  him ;  so  that,  as  they  returned, 
these  two,  Allan  and  Mysie,  fell  rather  behind  Gertrude 
and  Bupert  in  walking,  the  conversation  naturally  was 
on  her  approaching  departure     Mysie  firankly  said — 

**  I  am  no  longer  to  be  a  pupil,  Mr.  Allan  Austwicke. 
I  am  to  begin  teaching  others." 

Something  of  a  start  was  perceptible  to  his  oompanion 
as  the  result  of  her  words.  He  had,  in  truth,  heard  lier 
spoken  of  as  Mr.  Hope's  ward,  and,  in  very  awkward 
astonishment,  he  said — 

"  Beally  a  teacher  at  the  school  f  " 

"  Yes ;  a  teacher  at  the  school— just  that." 

"  Well,  those  who  teach  are  sure  to  learn,"  continued 
Allan,  in  rather  a  bewildered  way. 

'^I  don't  teach  exactly  for  any  such  motive,  but  se^ 
a  vocation— a  pursuit  in  life." 

There  was  a  heightened  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
touch  of  pride  in  her  tone,  as  she  spoke.  The  night  was 
so  bright  with  moonlight,  that  Allan  oould  see  her  f  Ace. 
It  was  just  of  that  blooming  beauty  which  is  softened  by 
the  silvery  beams ;  and  the  young  man,  as  he  looked  at 
her,  was  too  full  of  admiration  to  trust  himself  to  speak. 
But  the  silence  of  each  was  eloquent —dangerously  so; 
each  was  half  consoious  of  absorbing  the  other's  thoughts, 
and  yet  the  one  was  saying  to  himself,  "  I've  offended 


rejected,  Gertrude  did  not  stay  long  with  her  aunt.  On  ^er,  no  doubt.    She's  a  noble  creature.   Most  girb  have 


no  pursuit  in  life — only  trifling  and  nonsense."  The 
other  was  saying,  *'  He  despises  govemessing,  no  doubt; 
but  it  doesn't  matter.  His  likes  or  dislikes  are  nothing 
to  me." 
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Just  then,  by  that  strange  complexity  of  the  human 
mind,  in  which  thoughts  come  we  know  not  how,  the 
memory  of  her  lost  brother  rose  to  Mysie's  recollection 
-very  yiyidly.  "  Where  was  he  ?  Should  she  ever  see 
him  more  ? "  involuntarily  she  sighed  at  these  mental 
•queries. 

"Your  undertaking  is  very  ardttous.  Miss  Grant. 
Do  you  think  you  shall  be  happy  ?  *' 

"  Yes— that  is,  not  unhappy,  Mr.  Allan." 

*'  Surely,  tiiat  is  not  enough." 

"  It  ought  to  be." 

"  Oh !  you  should  know  nothing  but  happiness." 

"  That  is  not  a  common  lot,  and,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be 
mine." 

"  Why  not,  Miss  Grant  ?  ** 

"  Becanse  I'ye  some  things  to  preyent  it.  I  had  onoe 
a  brother— an  only  brother,  Mr.  Allan," — ^her  Yoice 
shook ;  she  meant  to  have  told  him  more,  but  she  was 
obliged  to  end  with  the  words— "and  I  lost  him." 

Whether  or  not  Allan  would  soon  have  had  an  explana- 
tion given  him  that  might  have  prevented  his  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  her  brother  was  dead,  could  not 
be  known,  for  just  then  the  curate  joined  them. 

Gertrude  and  Bupert,  who  were  in  advance,  had 
been  both  mutually  interested.  Their  acquaintance 
was  now  of  some  weeks'  duration,  and  they  were  quite 
old  friends— indeed,  rapidly  becommg  something  mora : 
not,  perhaps,  that  time  has  mu(^'  to  do  with  youthAil 
love,  except  to  test  its  durability. 

"I  think,  Allan,"  said  Mr.  Nugent,  "you  should  go 
over  the  foot-bridge  and  meet  your  aunt  I  saw  her  in 
Wicke  Copse,  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I  meant  to  have 
spoken  to  her,  but  I  feared  it  might  be  intrusive." 

"  Was  she  going  to  the  village  ?  "  said  Allan,  in  great 
surprise. 

"I  think  so;  perhaps  a  kindly  visit  to  some  poor 
person." 

'*  Is  that  so,  Gertrude  ?  "  said  Allan,  as  if  he  thought 
his  sister  must  know  her  aunt's  charities.' 

It  flashed  into  Gertrude's  mind  that  Buth's  illness 
had  perhaps  prevented  her  aunt  having  a  messenger  for 
an}'  special  purpose ;  but  she  merely  shook  her  head  in 
answer  to  her  brother,  who,  leaving  his  sister  for  the 
curate  and  Bupcrt  to  see  home,  hurried  off  down  to 
where  the  river  was  crossed  by  a  foot-bridge,  that  led 
into  a  copse  of  low-growing  and  tangled  underwood. 
Ho  could  not  understand  his  aunt  having  any  business 
&o  urgent  in  the  village  as  to  call  her  firom  home,  or  to 
induce  her  to  take  that  unfrequented  way  to  the  village; 
;:till  he  went  on  to  meet  her,  never  doubting  that  if  she 
lial  set  off  in  some  sudden  access  of  benevolence,  she 
would  be  glad  enough  to  see  him  come  to  accompany 
her  return.  He  entered  the  little  wood;  crossed  it 
quite  to  the  other  side,  went  down  the  village  street, 
5aw  nothing  of  his  aunt,  and,  wondering  if  Nugent 
liad  been  naistaken,  ho  inquired  of  a  rustic  whom  he 
knew,  and  who  was  leaning  over  a  gate,  whether  he 
Lad  seen  Miss  Austwicke.  • 

"  ^^J>  yes ;  I  do  think,  if  ever  I  see  the  squire's  sister, 
I  see  her  a  putting  of  a  letter  in  the  post-office  half  an 
hour  agone,  as  ever  was ;  but  she  seemed  skeered  like— 
anyhow,  I  thought  so." 


Allan,  when  he  heard  that,  retomed  homeward,  mar- 
velling at  his  aunt's  increasing  eooentricities.  He  met 
Gertrude  walking  on  the  path  that  bounded  the  lawn, 
waiting  for  him.  She  pointed  to  her  aunt's  drawing- 
room  as  Allan  approached,  and  said— 

"  See.  Aunt  Honor  is  at  home.  You  had  your  walk 
for  nothing.  But  how  she  came  in  I  know  not,  any 
more  than  why  she  went.  I  fitnoy  she  returned  through 
the  ohurohyaxd,  and  in  at  the  private  gate." 

"  She  went  herself  to  post  a  letter  I  with  a  houseful 
of  servants,  and  the  general  letter-beg,*  think  of  that, 
Gertrude !  What  mighty  State  secret  can  Aunt  Hooor 
have  ?    How  strange,  dear  True,  she  grows  1 " 

"  She  does  indeed,  AUan.  Ail  things  seem  strange 
just  now  to  me." 

"And  not  the  least  stnuige  is  it  tiiat  Miss  Grant 
should  be^  as  she  tdd  me  to-night,  commenomg  a  a 
teacher  in  a  school,"  responded  AUan. 

<'0h !  as  to  tiiat^  Mariaa  is  a  teacher,  and  all  the 
better— at  least,  I  wish  I  had  some  pursuit^  something 
that  made  me  feel  leas  in  the  way,  more  of  use  to  some 
one." 

'^  Somehow,  Gertrude,  that  lovely  Myde  is  different 
to  Miss  Hope— at  leasts  I  think  so." 

Gertrude  looked  for  a  moment  curiously  at  her  brother 
as  they  entered  the  house,  and  said,  rather  alowly,  **1 
do  not  know,  Allan,  that  you  are  called  to  make  any 
comparisons  between  them." 


CHAPTBB    L. 

DBirriKG  OS. 

**  Tbe  Toioe  may  fail. 
And  tbt  lips  grow  whlU  and  the  cbeekj  grow  pale; 
Yet  wOl  ye  know  that  nought  bat  sin 
ChafM  orditDges  the  soal  within.**  W.  IL  Psaed 

The  following  morning  brought  a  letter  to  the  H:'! 
of  more  importance  to  Mr.  Nugent  than  any  one  el£«. 
It  was  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Bev.  ICr.  Craven, 
the  non-resident  Vicar  of  Austwicke,  who  had  been  so 
long  an  invalid,  and  yet  whose  death,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  chronic  maladies,  had  at  last  been  sudden.  The 
living,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  squire,  had  never  beeo 
promised  to  Mr.  Nugent,  but  there  is  no  donbt  both 
that  gentleman  and  the  parishioners  expected  he  would 
succeed  to  it. 

It  was,  too,  a  something  that  rather  relieved  tte 
anxiety  which  just  at  present  had  crept  over  the  squire 
that  he  could  show  his  respect  for  a  worthy  younj; 
clergyman,  by  giving  him  the  living. 

A  servant  was  despatched  to  the  parsonage  to  ssk 
Mr.  Nugent  up  to  the  Hall.  The  man  met  the  curate 
at  the  lodge-gate  on  his  way  to  viat  Buth,  at  Gertrude's 
request,  and  also  with  a  proposition  of  his  own  to 
submit.  On  entering  the  breakfast  parlour— where  Allaa 
and  his  father  were  still  lingering  over  the  morning 
meal,  and,  as  the  ladies  were  not  present,  leisurely  dis- 
cussing newspapers  and  letters,  as  well  as  ooffee  aod 
eggs— Mr.  Nugent,  as  soon  as  the  customary  salutations 
were  over,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Austwicke,  that  Br.  Gries- 
bach,  who  was  summoned  yesterday  to  a  oonsultatioa 
at  Winchester,  has  just  sent  us  a  telegram  to  announce 
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Ills  ooming  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  his  son  to-day, 
^ud  it  oocurred  to  me  he  might  benefit  your  poor 
servant.    You  know  he  is  maoh  consulted  for  fits." 

"  If  he  would  see  the  poor  woman  it  would,  indeed,  be 
^ery  kind,  apd  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour/'  said  Mr. 
Austwicke;  *'aud  it  is  like  you,  my  good  friend,"  he 
continued,  *'  to  think  of  it— very  like  you— and  all  you 
liave  done,  and  are  doing  for  the  parish.  But  there,  I 
need  make  no  speeches  about  it.  Here's  a  letter  you 
must  look  at.  Poor  Craven  has  gone !  He  has  been  so 
far  dead  as  to  anything  he  oould  do  here  for  years,  that 
there's  nothing  to  sorrow  over  in  the  actual  &ot  having 
occurred.  Austwicke  could  not  have  a  better  or  more 
justly-valued  vicar  than  you." 

Mr.  Nugent  was  silent  a  moment.  It  scarcely  com- 
ported with  his  principles  to  flatter,  any  more  than  to 
solicit,  an  earthly  patron;  but  he  wrung  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke's  offered  hand  in  eloquent  silence.  And  as  a 
^ood  man  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer,  there  is  no 
question  his  unuttered  thanksgiving  went  up  to  the 
<j^reat  Head  of  the  Churchy  that  he  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved from  a  people  between  whom  and  himself  true 
affection  and  oonfidence  subsisted.  That  was  his  first 
thought.  No  doubt,  he  was  not  insensible  to  other  con- 
siderations ;  for  many  that  involved  his  Aiture  oircum- 
stanoes  were  comprehended  in  his  having  the  salary,  as 
he  had  long  had  the  duties,  of  vicar.  Marian  would  be 
!iis:  a  blessing  he  had  not  ventured  to  appropriate 
while  his  means  were  so  smaU.  His  sister  Harriet 
%vould  realise  her  wish  in  joining  Mrs.  Maynard  in  her 
now  well-established  schooL 

Though  all  these  considerations  thronged  his  mind, 
bo  was  yet  anxious  to  see  the  sufferer,  of  whose 
zQcntal  state  Gertrude  had  informed  him.  But  she, 
on  Martin  naming  that  the  clergyman  was  there,  showed 
such  agitation  and  reluctance,  that  it  was  judged  best 
to  postpone  his  visit  until  after  Br.  Griesbach  had  been 
brought.  Mrs.  Austwicke,  to  whom  the  intelligence 
of  the  Doctor's  coming  to  the  Chaoe  was  announced,' 
expressed  her  satisfaction,  as  she  declared  herself 
f^uffering  under  great  prostration — a  plea  which  Ger- 
trude hoped  would,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
strange  and  increasing  coldness,  amounting  to  aversion, 
with  which  her  mother  had  treated  her  since  her 
arrival.  Even  that  morning,  when  Gertrude  had 
made  breakfast  for  Mrs.  Austwicke  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  striven  with  gentle,  daughterly  attentions  to 
render  her  services  acceptable,  that  lady  appeared  too 
absorbed  in  a  book  she  was  reading  to  notice  her,  and 
seemed  greatly  relieved  when  Gertrude  timidly  pro- 
posed leaving  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  Miss  Austwicke. 
Her  words,  **  Well,  yes,  Gertrude,  you  can  go  to  her  at 
once,  and  then  you  may  employ  yourself  with  Miss 
Hope:  we  shall  meet  at  dinner,'*  were  more  cheerfully 
spoken  than  any  that  she  had  before  addressed  to  her. 

The  singularity  of  Miss  Austipicke's  solitary  walk  the 
previous  evening  dwelt  in  Gertrude's  mind  piunAiUy. 
She  went  into  the  little  east  drawing-room,  and  found 
3IIss  Austwicke  leaning  over  an  embroidery  frame,  so 


lost  in  thought  that  she  did  not  hear  Gertrude's  re- 
peated tap  at  the  door,  but  started,  aa  if  with  an  electrio 
shook,  when  her  niece  stood  beside  her,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  saying,  in  tender^  deprecating 
tones — 

*'  I  did  not  mean  to  startle  you,  dear  aunt ;  pray  do 
not  you  be  angry  with  me.** 

Miss  Austwicke  unclasped  her  niece's  hands,  and 
said,  sadly— 

"  I'm  not  angry.  True,  but  you  are  impetuous.  Such 
demonstrative  manners  are  not  in  good  taste— at  least, 
were  not  in  my  time ;  but  everything  is  altered  now." 

"  Not  everything,  dear  aunt :  love  does  not  alter." 

Miss  Austwicke  shook  her  head,  and  repeated,  in  a 
querulous  tone,  the  one  word — "  Love  ?  " 

**  Yes,  that  is  unalterable ;  and  I  do  wish  you  would 
believe  that,  aunt ;  then  you  would  let  me  do  anything 
and  everything  that  I  oould  for  you.  I  could  have  pre- 
vented your  taking  the  trouUe  of  going  to  the  post- 
office  youxself  last " 

"Post-office!  eh— what?  I — what  do  you  mean, 
girl?" 

''Miss  Anstwioke's  very  lips  were  bloodless  as  she 
panted  out  the  words,  putting  both  her  hands  forward 
as  if  to  thrust  her  niece  away,  her  voice  rising  till  it  ended 
in  a  thin.  Haltering  screaoL  Her  emotion  was  so  great 
that  the  young  girl,  greatly  shocked,  and  not  a  little 
Arightened,  could  only  gase  for  some  moments  in  silence 
Then,  recovering  herself^  she  looked  round  for  water, 
and  seeing  none,  ran  to  the  bell ;  but  Miss  Austwicke, 
rising  with  an  imperious  gesture  of  her  head,  forbade 
her.  She  stood  silent,  wholly  unable  to  speak  for  some 
seconds ;  then  a  purple  tint  came  to  her  white  lips,  and 
the  tension,  whatever  it  was,  so  far  relaxed,  that  her 
breath  came  more  freely. 

Miss  Austwicke  sat  down  again,  and  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  her  face  gradually  acquiring  the  grey  pale- 
ness which  had  of  Ute  been  its  oharaoteristic.  Gertrude 
knew  not  what  to  think.  She  dared  make  no  farther 
allusion  to  the  subject  which  had  been  so  strangely  re- 
ceived. And  she  was  struck  with  the  fact  that,  as  Miss 
Austwicke  regained  her  usual  composure,  she  entered 
rather  circumstantially  into  the  history  of  some  little 
frights  she  had  had  from  servants^  carelessness,  which 
"always  terribly  shattered  her  nerves.**  It  was  not' 
like  her  aunt's  reserve  either  to  detail  trivialities,  or  to 
attach  importance  to  them.  But  it  might  be  .quite 
in  aooordance  with  her  self-reliant  character  to  do  battle 
with  some  lurking  malady.  To  hint  this,  Gertrude 
knew,  would  be  offensive ;  so  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
telling  the  fact  she  had  learned  as  she  came  to  her  aunt's 
apartments,  that  Dr.  Griesbach  was  coming  that  day — a 
fact  by  no  means  uninteresting  to  Gertrude ;  all  that  re- 
Uted  to  the  Griesbachs  had  great  interest  for  her. 

"You  will  see  htm,  aunt  ?  " 

"Certainly,  if  he  sees  Buth.  I  shall  learn  from  him 
his  opinion  of  her  case.  She  is  more  my  servant  than 
your  mamma's. 

(To  he  coiUinued.) 
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THE  QUIVER. 


SUBSCEIPTIONS  TO  '^THB  QUIVER  LIFEBOAT."— (TwELFxn  I^st.) 

[H^e  shall  be  glad  if  tJwse  tvho  are  still  collecting  for  ifu  Lifeboat  Fund  will  kin.lly  send  in  tfuir  amounts  as  soon  as  /.->xj.r.'c, 

7ur  list  must  very  shortly  be  closed.  J 


£  &  i 
AakDcmlediint  in  !?o,  71..  1CS3    8 

Wt,  A.  UilII,  Hull eio 

TliMHildred.PiirtT!CT  ......  0    6 

ikiJjoirBdeij  WcBTihjun,. ..  0   0    v 

L  Jomet,  W«Uia£laDi 0    5    0 

Humlf,  Boulhcniiuler  ..  0  10    o 

%.  a  Chappie,  Pin  liao 0   7    (J 

0.  J.  WiVs,  Mftrtt'.n   0    1    0 

3»i«  A.  Iluni,  Thorntv  ....  0    a   o 

J.  It.  ThuTitoo,  Ipi»icri  ....  0  13    6 

Jf  iM  H  l«li(m.  Hnckiscy. ..  0  IS   9 

JLA.  ArdT»B,  WJltertt»e,...  0    8    7 

A,  HwJewo.'d,  Kilbtm 0   1    9 

JsMTaek.  BhpffleU........  0    4    8 

J.  H.  n«kuttl!t«irui^)c 0   8    0 

A  Pact  Wellwiilwrr,  Scsjcjc  0   10 

jr,  T,  Juy,  Otou  Oakley  ....  0   S  6 

W.W.,8kxinaiidhfttn.. >.*,,.  0    10 

J,  rrih«.  BeIoioo*  .* 0  10   6 

J.  Jjifikii>n.  KiaBl«»wii4ft  ....  0  4  0 
J,  J.  Kirp,  Jan.,  Qrlof  ey- 

on-th*-lilil 0   8   1 

J,  M..Biithttit40 0    1    0 

n:  !(f-wrn>rt,  »t  Albani    ♦,..  0    »    6 

U,  J  ;  Bower.  Norwich . . , 0    S    0 

From  Fricinb;AV tit* 0    8    0 

|J.|.flwlhcr.\V'tatCrnmliHiton  0    4    0 

tfiJf<f^«'»fRoi*¥i-'rk    ,-..  0   0    9 

J.  S.,  Nrw  I-iHttmrptf  ....  ,».  0    B    0 

T¥,  11,  C.  IVitCMi. ...........  0    8    C 

H  T'jk«,WeUi-.,.. 0    6  11 

aT-.'Ware 0   8  6 

1.  Uendenon,Kilmart1n....  0  S  0 
— -,  \V«tbourneParkBo»d  0  8   o 

B.B..Tlorn«ey 0   8   6 

Min  Hamby,  unTnTceTBtnlth  0   8  0 

C.  Clark,  Blrminfi^tun  0  0   S 

F.  0»bom,York  10   0 

8.  D.  andA.  D.,Kilbum....  0   3    0 

&L.K..Clerkenwell 00   6 

Nellia,  Caledonian  lioad  ....  0    16 

W.M.,  Hackney  0   16 

Jamie's  Mother Oil 

Mi»  A  M.  Hobeon.  Great 

DoTerBtreel  1   t   0 

RtT.  J.  Cape,  M.A.,  Croydon  0  10   0 

Mies  C  £.  Oillespie,  Croydon  0   8   0 

Mn.  Chapman,  Oioydon  ....  0  4  0 

A  Friend.  Croydon 0   10 

W.J. Temple, Hjickn«7   ....  I    13 

B. Gr*ce. Uadlpy Qrceu  ....  8   8    o 

Mr.  and  Mra.  W.  and  others  0  8  9 
AlVorkins  Man's  Wife.Uart- . 

•l«pool 0   10 

L.  H\mp«m.Wi«beaoh 10    8 

B.  ^1  rlghtTMontroM 0   12 

Hits  Tbompeon,  Ilore 0  11    0 

J.  Bewell,  Loushton  0   8    0 

H.  Q.  P.,  KclTcdon 0    16 

0.  B!»hop.  Hackney 0   10 

A  Poor  Bibbon  Weayer.Corcn- 

try  0   10 

MiM  I.  Martin.  Bridgend....  14   6 

G.  H,  Tbompaon,  Uppinfihom  0   4   6 

E.  R.  Nottingham  0   l    o 

A  "Wilkinson,  llradfurd    ....  0   8    4 

0.  B.  0.  Thomas,  Delronport  0    4    6 

n-^--.T.'^Yr."rn , 1    6    fl 

/I.  i    ■■,  ■      V.  .,;rn3.8ton  OH   o 

n.  A   *'i  jV-VAn'^^-ym 0    0    6 

11.  T.  rUrkc>  AtliwLon 0  It    0 

M.  t^mltlii.  Biaekhill 0   8    7 

W^^^Ii'u*.  Montrusc  0  S    0 

iX  kxi^et  and   F.    PerclTal, 

Queeuboton^h 0  18   0 

F.Tyrer,  JJhm  aehsin 0    2    6 

S.  Col*.  Quettiborou^ti      ....  0  10    0 

£  WInny,  Clapham 0   8    4 

A  iViduw,  Leloestcr 0   8  !(> 

X.  Fftmiw.  iHss  ., 0   8    0 

M    r*rmw.  ThrBuIfston....  0  17    0 

Mil.  Kltchm,  Hnia:s^  [»J 0  13    0 

J   W    piT-itrr,  Tivf rt&a   ....  0    1    6 

J.  L^rn^e,  KirkftMy  .      ....  0    6    0 

J.  It.  A  .  Ardwick 0  18   8 

jkrtJim  Poddinjjloa         ....  0   l   0 

8   Ho]  I  ftnd  [  TnvloT.. 0    8    1 

5^.,,.  ,. ...  f  !■     ivrii.,  vt'>n    ....  0    9    0 

t:.!;.  \v..  iwiiiij^  ._ij 0  8 

K.  Shaw^Clayrroas    0   8 

K.  L.  Cane.  Marlborough  ....  0   8 

M.  0  .  Oroirhuri.t 0    0 

W.M'Key,.Iuii.,P<rtobeUo..  0    16 

Aurora. OliiBgow ^    \   ^ 

P.  J'ercffrine,  Iil«ncllT 0   8   0 

M.  B.  B.,Che-it<:rtield 0    1    o 

Q,  B.  W..Slraud 0   8    O 

J.  Glnn,  llartest 0  18   o 

A.  M.  Kodgem.  SUveley  ....  0   8    6 

■  K.  A  Macleod,  Crai  age 0   9   o 

A.  N.,8t.  Martin's  Koad  ....  0   8    o 

B.  Bftt^s,  Haliraz 0  IS    o 

Miss  F.  Macfic.  Dut'lin 0  16    0 

C.  J.  H..  BclgraTc  !?«iiinre....  0  1  o 
CW.Staplcy.  Wimble  lou  ..  0  7  0 
J.  Matthewman,  London....  0   8    0 

J.  Bult  Way,  Veovil    0    8    6 

E.  H.  White.  «uck well 0    1    Oj 

A.  Hnrrop,  DakiiiGeld  0    8   61 

.&ii«s  AL  Jeakirg,  ijt.  Mavres  0   8  ol 


Mrs.  R.  James,  ?t  Wawcs  . . 
P.  S.  Cameron.  Baroaldiue  . . 

E.  M.  B..  Be.iford 

Mrs.  J.  Rennie.  OUsgow  .  .. 

P.  H..Snvinton   

M iis  Heron.  Sutton 

M.  Storey.  S'arborouj^h 

.S.  W.  M.,  Bermondsey 

!*I  r.  Ore,  M  anchester 

.Mijs  Mills. Birminaham  .... 

T.  Chadwlck,  Biddulpli 

H.  Saunders,  Leightoa  Buz- 
zard  

H.  Oarliek.  Eccleshall  

Mim  MuDifor  <.  Brcutfatd  .. 
J.  Palin,  Kirklington 

F.  M.  Talbutt,  Bristol   

P.  Dalby.  Linton 

M.  Hughes,  Wi.khamford  .. 
DEraus  k  D.  Tibbott, ll<:twi 

0.  Pickett.  Earlstown 

E.  Gardner,  U  rare>  end 

L.D.  A.,Guildf..rd 

R.  Lainff.  Lentick 

Mrs.  J.  Morgan.  Abersareuny 

K.  E.,1..ivert>ool 

£.  Butler,  Llyswen 

O.  C..  Newcaaile-on-Tyne  .... 
J.  Appin,  Bishop  Wilton  .... 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Sladcn,  Bristol  .. 

A.  Dob'«on,  Warr  ngTon 

Rer.  E.  Smith,  nr.  >  ewm^rket 
W.Warburton.lleaton  Norris 

J     p^r^r.-    Vfi-ri-'^^T   - 

H.  ■•  '.urirorth 

J.        :    .  ^      :l 

C.  I-   r*iL*afc,'T,  .Stritfur-l 

W.  Andpew*.  Out! brtilg*   .... 

E.  <ilbSaiM>  lieplfufil 

p.  c,  Chftliea 

J.  ^hUl^ian.  RJ^TulcTiit  .... 
E  A  tiraT.Edinr'UFiJi  ..... 
W,    T  <;rV  \iiv\r\\  ^;..rpth 
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0  18  0 

J  a  0 

0    8  0 
0    10 

0    8  0 

0    S  1 

0    5  9 

0  4  8 

1  14  n 

0  li  c 

0  1 
0  7 

0    8 
0    8 

0    8  C 

0  10  4 

0    4  0 
0    16 

0    a  4 

0  10  0 
0    10 

0  18  0 

0  10  0 

0    4  0 

0  10  1 

0    8  0 

0    8  1 

0    8  0 

0    8  0 

0  18  0 

0  13  e 

on  0 

0  14  1 

1  11  8 
0    8  U 

9  0 

a  6 


ysq. 

Ireen 


rrace 


Mi 

!?.< 
J. 

J.  i■^;^,.^-. 

Mi  Ml*  M.and  tl  Bflll>uuthend 

W.  KavenJliirwch    

Merf  A  «J.,  lliRhbury 

Miis  ^.l9l:KJ^al^.  Limpsfldrl.... 
T.OLid  R  De»ib*rrj,  Caralem 

(i.  MoTufr><h        ...   

B.  An.lr-w  rho.n"Ai->l    

E.  K.  ^::^l-l■,:l'L  V,  !.    -fuh    .. 

W.  I!    I'.  M-.'l-o  AIX"    ..   

\^j^  of  the  Uru.bh  School, 

Brixliam.  per  Utnry 
Harris  (2nd  collection)   . . 

Bible  Classes,  Carltuu  Church, 
Southampton 

W.  Burnett.  Godstune   

"White  Foxes"   

J.  Shaw,  Guernsey 

Mr.  W.  VVisc,  Dirmin.;hftm.. 

J.  D.  McClure,  W  igan   

C  Wr*<»'''""  rinflrtiiey 

VL.<"-'-^     ,-::  fold 

J.   L'r.'ir.-:.  Ivjui^i 

Mis?  K  j:r.-fint,  Springrale.. 
W.  1::   !^ null,  'iff at  Berkham- 

itC-il't  

Mi--  S  51  ,  J.  n   -In'slnn.... 

F.  H-*.  Hu'nr' 

T.  li  i'.  !i-^.u  R  .thesay  .... 
R.  K.r  ^rl  ---.■.V  

F.  ''A;l'    a    '•■ulii'iles    

J.Ti.nv 

E.  E    ■      !:         •■    od .. 

H  ■  Denton.... 

M.    .  Rhnm...... 

A  cjvvti  bii  .V  iu.,  K  and  Three 

Graudchtldren 

LlExie,  New  >'orrh  Road  .... 

M.  A  T.,  Cheshunt 

R.  ft  A.  B.  McIlvride.GlMRow 
Mrs.  J.  Wood,  Port  Glagjiow 
Mra  W.  Klliotf,  Kln^eiown 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  14 

0    7 

0    8 

Oil 

0    8 

0    8 

0    S 

0    7 


W.  H.,  MorherwcU 

Miss  1/ey,  Princes  Sv-eee.... 

K.  Sell.Jun.,  Homfird 

A.  Black,  Birkeuhe.-ul 

MiSMii  Wiliou  aiid  iSiinpfon, 
Donca^ter 

Miss  K.  iiraaiielJ.Mi  t.ju    .. 

M.  F.  Whitman,  utrar  U'  igg. . 

S.  A.  T.,  Walsall   

Mr.  H.  Ilavwari,  Folke^-ono 

.Mrs.  lloweil,  \N  estou-b.-3i.irc 

J.  Hiuton.  Wcnslow 

^  M.  Coles, St  John's  M'ond  lid. 
6 ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rirers,  Tcwk  -s- 

0         bury   .....    

0  G.  D.  .Mackar,  lnveru<>i)s  .... 

M.  Wilson.  Hull 

W.  M  atts,(Jrceriwich    

J.W.  Hammond, Newark  ou- 
Trent .... 

H.  J.  Cooper,  BinniugUam.. 

C.  Booth.  Newcastle   

W.KarreU.  Villaficld.Glasgovr 

3.  Nutter,  Cambridge ...... 

G.  MePhers^  Aberdeen  .. .. ' 

M.  A  Jones.  Ererton 

G.  L03k,  Ediuburgh  

Miss  Weaver,  Winchester    .. 

A.  TT,  P-r'^T 

(J.  Hiijie,  Wf.'Lifsbury  

fi.  PriJiBanx,  ^  m'j: bourne  .... 

O.  J-   Huti-!ilu--u,  Briigeud 

W,  IJaLgj^ulry,  Kctiton 

F.  W-  APiHy,  llrmmley  .... 

S.  llwmrt.TcMkribury 

T.  Warj.ulJ  U]:>npton  .... 

C.  T.,  I'-.rk  .. 


^.  Colling,  Bainsbury 
W.  L. ,  M  eragiasey . . 
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£.  C  Coburg  R(iad  . 

Mrs.  Kencedy,  Dublin 

Miss  Potter,  Dublin    

Mrs.  J.   V.  Shctlield.  Lower 

Clapton 

P.  H.  Ilume,  Lawficld 

W.  Appleton.'WhltstaMe.... 
A.  E.  McCracken,  Bradford  .. 

Miss  Ellis,  Kickinfihail 

iMiss  Ross  Ntwtown,  Liina- 


0  16 

0  4  0 

0  8  6 

0  4  0 

0  8  CI 

0  8  0 

0  7  3 

0  10  0 

0  6  0 

18    8 

0  10  c 
0  0  11 
0  10  0 
0    10 
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J.  Lewin.  Liverpool  

W,  U  ulme ,  S  toke-on-T  rent . . 
.1.  J.  Dntlervvood.  E'tiltit;  ., 
Mra   Simmons,  Mount  Ter. 

C.  Jczzard,  Chi«lett 

G.  W..iL 

-Mlis  Eaimott,  I'oole 

^tiss  E.  Comben,  Straits  .... 

W.  Uarcourt,  Norw  ch 

Per  J.  Thomson,  Glnsgow. . .. 


G.  Piithitf,  UlasKov 

Miss  J.  JiiiloiTf,  DundOk  .. 

T.  < '  1  kif  T.  M  a^^rdjliire .... 

0.  H.,Broxb(jnrne  ','..'.''.'.'.'.'. 
M.  Spanoer,  West  Aber.han 

Miss  l'idman,8tcke  

G.  More,  Stratford 


Working  Man  and  bis  Family, 
lionoion 1 

B.  W.,Milford .... 

E.  Doddrch.  isheptoa  Millott 

A.  Gill,  Heddinif ton  ........ 

Miss  Chartln.  O.xford  Street. . 

J.  D-  Champion,  nr.  Penzance 

W.B..  Banbury    

From  a  Depositor  in  the 
Savings  Batik,  Bodmin .. 

J.  Brown,  StockweU  

T.  Hall,  Limehouse 

T.  Fortune,  Stmderlaud   .... 

r.  TolfTe,  S.  Brornley 

Ricardus  H.,  Itlicgtou 

T.  6..Ncwberry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitta,  Brixton 

.A.  Contributor  ...  

R.  B.,  Mr.  Harrild%  Oflioe  .. 

Miss  M.  Cole,  Oli  aiarlton.. 

S.  Pup'hese,  Somers  Town.. 

Sarah  Brown 

E.  Frith  

John  S  iu.<9om 

Mace  and  MarshaU 

Ti.  S.,  tclthara 

S.J.Simon,  Bangor    

E.  Romlaud,  Br>-n  Offu 

S.  K.  A..  Walbu^y 

T.  Blay.  Stepney 

S.  A.  luircou.  Timber  1  md  .. 

W.  Jardine,  Liverpool  

Mr.  Copdand,  HeoHsington.. 

J.  Sroitb,  Hereford 

W.  H,  tarersham 

Mm.  Roberts,  Liverpool  .... 

R.  Parson,  Millbrook 

J.  GriLhths.  I'arl.tston  

J.  R.  Uutc!iin-<on,  Rochdalt 

J.  U.  C,  Farebam 

Mr.  Plumb 

.Mrs.  Moore 

E.  E.  Pltimb,  Top^ham 

MissTittou,  Manniuj{tre«  .. 

Two  Sisters 

R.H.,  West  Locking 

M.  A.  M.,  ^Vfst  LocKinge   .. 

W.  L.  Mansticld,Tt*inunK«uth 

T.  R.  Rcan,  lowey  Castle 
Cottage 

From  tlic  Chi'drcu  of  the 
Baptist  Sabbath  Sciiool, 
Stuut  Jiil'ury,  ptr  E.  .M .  l\ . 

H.  Wincer,  Uloxwich  Road 

M.  B-r,  Yedinptun  

J.  Blacklec.   Lower  l^wjiing 
■  (iollcction) 

I^lBJlB^l^ticrion 

,  Hiahopa  Stortford 

L.  Wheeler,  iJliini 

A.  Ko^ser.  F.-ibiau's  B  -y  .... 

0^  9    laAlkn.  lleury  Street 

0    3    U  £.  ilarr  f'un,  Leeds 

0    14  T.  U.  Williams,  Lirerpojl  .. 


G  .ind  L.  Kel«ey.  Tannooth 

W.  Stead.  Raans^te    

Miss  M.  A  i*miti.  Dover 

J.  W.  Turner.  >'ew|urfc    .... 

W.  Bver^,  Aucoacs 

Mrs^  Bf nnfett,  Ruokland 


£  &  J 
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I  aster  J.  H.  Prvce,  Cruydoi 

.  BuUen.  Bury  Sc  £  Jn-.uai 


W.  H.  DuacAU,  lioAs-mr   . 

.Mra  8.,Milt<»nUreeii t 

„  J.   P.    Martindal«,    Shotley 

o|        Brd^e o 

0 1  C.  S.  Sykes.  S«s! lH>roU5h i 

0 1 E.  A.  B  Farr.  iiaii^baiy  . . . .  t 

5  W.  Sydonhain,  SalTsbuiy  ....  j 

D.  H.,  Battersea   y 

Miss  E.  Towna-nd,  Abingdon  u 

B.  Townsend,  Hoxton i 

W.  P.  Holland  Petnberiaa  ..  i< 

.Mr.  Tracy,  Croydon ti 

Mrs.  J.  E.  R  ley,  GlwJwJirk..  o 

W .  Thomas,  J  un  ,  Llin  Hj. .  n 

Mrs.  M.  RaddilTe,  flytne....  " 

H  Shuckford.  Ut.   Yar  n.>uth  • 

J.  J.  Crawford.  Alva u 

8.  A  Parker,  Scnder!ai»d..  ..  u 

F.  Slocombe.  Portuuid  Piaoe  a 

K.  Scott,  Bayswater o 

E.  P.. Hoxton « u 

Mrs.  Doherty,  ClerkenveU  ..  " 

A  Wellvistittr.  Ramet e 

Emma.  Deal 
Master  J     ' 
J.  - 
M.  U.,  I'ento'tTiUe 

H.  «wam,  H-l-ni-        .    o    4 

Ml                                     i 0    3 
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•*  And  tlien  he  became  the  delight  of  the?o  simple  people."— i).  386. 


MARY    VAUGHAN. 

CHAPTER  I. 


IT  was  an  affcemoon  in  May,  in  the  quiet  town 
of  P ;    a  keen  wind  roamed  through  the 

plaoe,  twirling  the  spick  and  span  weathercock  on 
the  town-hall,  slipping  on  to  the  church  opposite, 

VOL.   I. 


then  over  the  ivied  wall  into  the  rectory  garden, 
where  the  thick  evergreens,  ^d  taU  trees  which 
had  seen  Queen  Bess  ride  by,  stayed  its  mad 
humour,  but  only  for  a  time;   soon  it  had  galjv 
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threaded  all  the  shrubbery,  and  now,  sweeping 
through  a  birchen  grove  beyond,  raced  headlong 
up  the  side  of  a  heathy  slope,  where  it  snatched 
the  odour  from  the  golden  gorse,  and  gave  a  joyous 
welcome  to  the  lark,  who,  shaking  all  his  notes 
together,  came  settling  down  into  his  home  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

But  my  tale  is  not  of  the  east  wind,  and  concerns 
much  more  a  gentleman  who  was  reclining  on  one 
of  the  seats  in  the  old-fashioned  rectory  garden. 

Captain  Helmore  had  a  graceful  bearing  and 
£rank  countenance,  but  it  was  now  pallid  from 
recent  illnees.  A  fearless,  thoughtless  nature, 
united  to  a  strong  romantic  tendency,  secured  him 
favour  with  the  world. 

"While  he  appeared  to  be  reading — ^perhaps  enjoy- 
ing the  lights  on  the  green  carpet,  or  the  twinkle  of 
the  leaves  above — he  was  in  reality  watching  a 
young  girl  who  leant  against  the  porch  of  a 
summer-house  near  him ;  a  brilliant  looking  crea- 
ture, with  a  slight  figure,  beautiful  face,  and  black, 
clustering  curls. 

«  Miss  Yaughan,"  he  said,  in  that  soft  voice  that 
thrilled  through  her,  "  is  that  a  nightingale  ?** 

Mary  looked  up  from  her  sewing,  and  listened 
intently.  The  bird  was  some  distance  off,  but  the 
notes  were  unmistakable. 

'<  Shall  we  see  where  it  is?'*  said  Captain 
Helmore,  rising,  and  pacing  the  gravel  walk. 

She  assenteji-  "with  a  glad  smile,  and  they 
sauntered  on  through  the  shrubberies. 

"How  those  notes  revive  with  a  touch  old 
memories  I ''  said  Oaptain  Helmore. 

"  Pleasaj;Lt  memories  ?  "  added  Mary,  softly. 

"  Past  joys  seldom  yield  pleasant  memories,"  he 
rejoined.  **But  I  was  thinking  of  my  sister 
Aveline,  and  of  the  last  evening  I  spent  at  home. 
My  sister  was  not  strong  in  those  days,  and  when 
we  had  beguiled  away  the  whole  afternoon  with 
happy  talk,  she  went  in  to  lie  down.  I  was  to  start 
early  the  following  morning  on  a  voyage  of  un- 
known length,  in  the  very  ship  your  pitiless  coast 
stove  in,  Miss  Vaughan.'' 

She  looked  up  with  a  vivid  expression. 

**  You  can  imagine  how  melancholy  I  felt,  brood- 
ing under  one  of  our  old  trees,  when  Aveline  came 
down  the  terrace,  calling  me  to  supper,  her  white 
dress  fluttering  in  the  fading  light.  She  died  a 
week  after.  You  looked  so  like  her  that  moment. 
Miss  Vaughan,  in  that  flowing  dress."  And  Captain 
Helmore  gazed  earnestly  at  her,  the  fire  in  his  blue 
eyes  kindling. 

Mary  turned  impetuously  away,  but  with  a 
bright  backward  glance,  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
church ;  service  commences  at*  six  o'clock.  Will 
you  come,  Oaptain  Helmore  ?  " 

"No,  Miss  Yaughan;  this  shady  garden  will  be 
my  church,  and  that  red  robin  in  the  hoUy-bush 
the  minister."    And  he  was  going  on  in  the  same 


strain,  but  she  had  made  an  impatient  gesture  of 
farewell,  and  was  gone. 

**  What  a  bewitching  pair  of  eyes  she  has  !  and 
every  motion  instinct  with  grace  and  life.  And  yet 
I  believe  I  only  take  a  fatherly  interest  in  her," 
said  the  young  man,  throwing  himself  on  the  seat 
again. 

Not  far  jBrom  the  town  was  a  little  church, 
perched  on  a  grassy  hill.  This  church  had  been 
disused  for  many  years,  until  Mr.  Yaughan,  the 
jnresent  rector,  thought  fit  to  restore  it,  and  have 
service  there  weekly,  for  the  inhabitante  of  the 
fishing  village  which  clustered  on  the  beach  at  th« 
foot  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Yaughan,  being  an  old  man,  had  appointed  a 
young  curate,  whose  character  gave  him  luifeigned 
satiBfaction.  This  gentleman's  name  was  John 
Finch.  He  had  now  been  three  years  at  his  post, 
and  during  that  time,  with  many  mutations,  there 
had  grown,  up  within  his  soul  a  deep,  unobtrusive 
love  towards  Mary  Yaughan;  her  warmth  and 
intensity  of  character  had  a  singular  charm  for  his 
reserved  and  thoughtful  nature;  and  though  at 
times  her  iApulsive  ways,  ajad  many  inooaisisten- 
cies  perplexed  his  judgment,  yet,  half  compre- 
hended, they  seized  on  his  heart,  and  added  sweet 
fuel  to  the  fire  there.  He  had  never  spoken  to 
her  of  his  love,  but  patiently  waited  until  he  had 
a  home  to  ofler  to  her.  And  now,  within  the  last 
few  days,  the  bishop,  on  Mr.  Yaughan's  recommen- 
dation, had  presented  him  with  a  small  but  lucratiTc 
living.  Yet  John  Finch  looked  troublad  of  late, 
and  sought  at  unwonted  hours,  and  09.  tempestuous 
nights,  the  beach  and  solitary  places — a  lonely, 
foreboding  man.  How  happy  he  used  to  be,  sitting 
in  the  rectory  drawing-room,  her  presence  irradiat- 
ing all.  But  since  the  arrival  of  Captain.  Helmore 
the  scene  was  changed;  the  old  familiar  refuge  for 
his  delicate  spirit  was  turned  into  a  fiery  place  of 
trial ;  for  Mary,  the  star  of  his  existence,  seemed 
completely  fascinated  by  the  stranger :  and  Mary 
was  fascinated. 

About  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  my  story. 
Captain  Helmore  had  been  carried  to  the  rectory, 
exhausted  after  a  terrible  struggle  for  Hfe  with  the 
waves :  his  ship  had  struck  on  the  coast,  and  all 
wer^  lost  save  the  captain,  who  owed  his  preserva- 
tion, humanly  speaking,  to  a  life-belt  and  his  first- 
rate  swimming.  The  kind  clergyman,  his  wife., 
and  daughter  nursed  him  through  a  sharp  illness, 
which  his  good  constitution  soon  triumphed  over ; 
and  then  he  became  the  delight  of  these  simple 
people.  Credulous  Mrs.  Yaughan  (part  of  whose 
gospel  was  early  hours)  used  to  listen  with  open  eyes 
till  near  midnight  to  his  stories,  told  with  marvel- 
lous raciness  and  indivi4libality— of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  terrific  stonns,  and  combats  with  monsters 
by  sea  and  land.  During  these  recitals  Maty  woold 
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sit  with  clasped  hands,  her  sweet  face  glowing,  her 
Tivid  imagination  all  on  fire. 
*  *  "Why  was  Mary,  fascinated  ?  " 
Sho  thought  him  a  horo ;  and  following  him,  by 
her  keen  sympathy,  through  the  wide  patbs  of 
action  he  sketched  with  such  self-sufficient  grace, 
she  longed  to  devote  herself,  with  all  her  womanly 
graces,  to  tiie  service  of  so  nohle  a  heing. 

But  during  this  long  digression  the  beUs  have 
stopped  ringing  from  the  old  tower  facing  the  sea, 
the  folks  have  gone  in,  and  one  hears  the  sound  of 
music  blent  with  singing  from  the  time-worn 
edifice. 

The  sermon  was  solemn  and  touching,  on  "Chris- 
tian warfare."  Mary's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  the 
preacher  dilated  on  the  uncontrollable  longings 
that  should  fill  the  soul  at  the  thought  of  its  far-off 
home  and  Father's  presence ;  but  she  recoiled  from 
his  description  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way — 
bleeding'  feetj  a  path,  strewn  with  thorns,  and  a 
loneliness  at  certain  seasons  pressing  on  the  soul. 

'*  How  mournful ! "  wiiispered  Charley,  her  little 
brother,  nestling  closer  up  to  her. 

"He  is  in  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  I  think, 
dear,"  said  Mary,  not  well  comprehending  what 
she  said. 

Perhaps  there  was  truth  in  her  remark ;  for  in 
painting  the  sharpness  of  the  Christian's  cross,  he 
had  omitted  to  describe  the  certainty  and  sweetness 
of  his  consolations,  and  allowed  this  part  of  his  dis- 
course to  be  too  deeply  tinged  with  the  despondency 
of  his  own  mind. 

When  the  little  congregation  dispersed,  Mr. 
Einch  met  Mary  and  her  brother  'at  the  gate ;  his 
dark  eyes  were  full  of  a  tender  light  as  he  took  the 
little  hand  she  proffered,  and  walked  some  way 
"with  them. 

Suddenly  the  girl  said,  *'  Oh,  Charley,  let  us  gp 
homo  by  the  boat ;  such  a  glorious  evening,  and 
the  moon  is  rising.  Will  you  come,  Mr.  Pinch  ?  " 
and  she  turned  towards  him  with  one  of  her  bewil- 
dering smiles. 

**  I  cannot,"  said  he,  gravely.  *'  I  have  business 
at  the  Hill  Farm  this  evening." 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry !  Would  it  not  do  another, 
time?" 
*'  Mrs.  Dent  is  dying,"  he  answered;  *'  I  must  go." 
But  a  cry  of  delight  from  Charley  interrupted 
thom.  The  little  boy  was  bounding,  towards  an 
advancing  figure,  dad  in  a  blue  coat,  and  smoking 
a  cigar. 

"  Captain  Helmore!"  said  Mary,  blushing ;  and, 
going  up  to  him,  she  asked  him  to  accompany 
thom  in  their  boating  expedition.  He  acquiesced 
in  the  most  ready  manner;  and  Mary,  charmed, 
bowed  gracefully  to  Mr.  Finch;  whereupon  the 
three  started  for  Giles's  hut.  Giles  was  an  old 
fisherman,  who  kept  their  boat,  and  acted  as  their 
marine  angel. 


CHAPTEB  II. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Finch  and  his 
rector  paced  the  garden  walk  together. 

'*  Why  did  you  allow  them  to  go,  John,  so  late, 
and  round  that  rocky  bit  of  coast  ?  " 

**  I  have  no  authority  over  Miss  Vaughan,"  said 
John,  bitterly ;  **  and  I  believe  Captain  Helmore  is 
a  first-rate  sailor  in  any  sea." 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  struck  the 
kind  old  gentleman,  and  he  was  about  to  question 
him,  when  there  came  a  sound  of  merry  voices, 
and  through  the  wicker  gate,  which  led  from  the 
pier,  issued  the  boating  party ;  Mary  leaning  on 
the  captain's  arm :  the  moonlight  fell  on  her  young 
face,  quivering  with  some  inward  sweet  emotion, 
which  imparted  additional  loveliness  to  it.  Charley, 
rampant  with  spirits,  declaring  what  rare  fan  they 
had  had  in  the  cavern,  where  the  tide  rolled  them 
in;  and  he  had  got  lots  of  jolly  rockspar,  clamber- 
ing about,  while  Mary  and  the  captain  sang 
together. 

''It  iva«  beautiful!"  said  Mary,  taking  her 
father's  arm,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  impassioned 
voice.  ''  I  had  so  longed  to  see  that  cave ;  and  we 
just  got  in  through  the  narrow  archway,  then  it 
shelved  upwards  to  a  lofty  dome— such  jagged 
sides — a  hundred  feet  high ;  did  you  not  say  so  ?  " 
said  she,  turning  to  the  captain,  who  was  helping 
Charley  to  disgorge  his  pockets  of  stones,  and 
shells,  and  etceteras — and 

But  where  was  John  Finch  all  this  time  ?  Lean- 
ing against  the  wooden  palisade,  enchained,  hy  hor 
beauty  and  the  tones  of  her  voice,  with  a  demon 
of  jealousy  within  him.  Tes,  he  would  stifid  the 
venomous  thing  that  darted  poison  through  his 
blood;  and,  rising  above  his  pain,  John  Finch 
entered  the  house  with  the  others. 

That  night  he  found,  for  the  first  time,  he 
had  genius:  they  bowed  before  the  light  and 
poignant  remarks  he  hurled  at  men  and  manners, 
cutting  sarcasms,  apt  quotations,  pregnant  sen- 
tences, aU  flowed  from  his  lips  with  ease  and 
accuracy.  Captain  Helmore  was  astonished,  for  he 
had  hitherto  looked  upon  him  as  a  *^  poor  parson  " 
— **most  inoffensive;"  now  he  felt  himself  a 
pigmy  before  this  intellectual  giant ;  and,  going  up 
to  him  on  his  departure,  warmly  shopk  his  hand, 
to  which  the  other  responded  in  the  most  distant 
manner,  for  John  Finch  hated  the  mood  in  himself 
which  attracted  the  "  mere  wordling." 

It  was  after  breakfast  the  following  day;  Captain 
Helmore  was  in  the  library  with  the  rector ;  Mary 
had  gone  to  feed  her  pets.  The  plumes  of  her  dove 
seemed  to  droop,  so  its  gentle  mistress  drew  it  from 
the  cage,  and  let  it  nestle  in  her  bosom.  Over  the 
green  grass  she  went,  tending  her  fiowers,  singing 
joyously  snatches  of  song  to  herself.    Alas !  what 
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a  change  a  few  hours  brought ;  never  more  was  she 
to  flit  about  that  garden,  an  unconsciously  bright 
being;  her  bnmming  cup  of  youthful  happiness 
was  dashed  to  the  ^ound,  and  to  her  parched  lips 
the  angel  of  discipline  held  a  bitter  draught  to  be 
drunk — ah !  to  the  very  dregs. 

She  reached  the  terrace;  two  figures  were  stand- 
ing by  the  library  window.  Hearing  voices  so 
grave  and  hushed,  Mary  came  to  the  steps  that  led 
into  the  room,  and,  looking  up  in  her  winsome 
way,  asked  her  father  what  was  the  matter.  It 
proved  to  be  sad  news.  Captain  Helmore  had  just 
received  a  telegram  desiring  him  to  come  home 
quickly,  if  he  would  see  his  father  alive. 

Mary  stroked  her  pretty  bird,  and,  i  looking 
down,  said,  softly — 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  truly  griewd  for  you !  Must  you 
go  soon  P  "  And  there  was  a  plaintive  sound  in 
her  voice  that  startled  her  hearers. 

"  At  once,'*  he  sjiid,  looking  at  the  half-averted 
face,  '*  We  find  a  train  starts  in  less  than  an  hour 
for  London.  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  the  captain, 
turning  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  "how  grieved  I  am  to 
part,  in  this  sudden  way,  with  you  and  your 
kind  family." 

And  there  was  real  feeling  in  his  voice  and 


manner.  The  old  clergyman  clasped  his  h&iid,  r 
went  out  to  seek  his  wife ;  and  they  were  alcLO. 
little  pause.  She  did  not  speak,  bat  kept  strcL 
the  plumage  of  her  bird. 

"  Miss  Vaughan !  " 

She  looked  quickly  up   in  bis  face.    ^Vbt 
depth  of  untold  suffering  lay  in  those  soft,  t.  , 
eyes!    Like  a  flash  of  lightning  they  reTeal.. 
Captain  Helmore  how  self-indulgent  hk  past  ^ 
duct  had  been ;  and  it  was  with  a  bitter  feelii: 
self-disgust  that  he  thought  on  the  honici'' . 
and  delusive  speeches,  by  which  he  had  sou^l 
charm  and  inform  her  what  a  delightful  beL: 
was.    But  she  seemed  waiting  for  him  to  s:- 
Poor,  infatuated  child !    What  was  he  offerx; 
her  ?  a  little  book,  cased  in  ivory.    How  e..L 
felt  to  the  touch ;  but  so  wearable.    She  was  v 
grateful  for  his  thought  of  her.  Would  he  not    . 
and  see  them  again,  when  the  flowers  were  h .. 
bloom  ?  they  faded  so  quick.     But  Mr3.  Tai: 
came  in,  asking  a  distracting  number  of  que*'  : 
The  minutes  flew ;  farewells  were  spokeu.  It  - 
to  Mary's  turn :  one  moment  the  little  handb:: 
his,  and  the  lips  uttered  a  half-articulate  "  j 
bye,"  and  he  was  gone. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  nejii) 


A  WORD   UPON  SUPERFICIAL   PEOPLE. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.   M.   STATHAiT. 


I  HEBE  is  a  great  admiration  in  this  old 
English  people  for  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial. *'  Hearts  of  oak  "  is  a  fami- 
liar enough  expression,  and  suggests 
at  once  something  sound  and  strong. 
Many  a  clever  satire  has  been  written  on  the  absence 
of  continental  vivacity,  piquancy,  and  brilliancy  in 
our  English  conversation  and  character.  Never 
mind.  As  we  prefer  oak  and  ebony  to  the  most 
beautiful  veneer  which  modem  furniture  can  boast, 
so  we  put  common  sense  and  honest-heartedness 
before  all  the  flashy  wit  and  sparkling  speeches 
of  a  superficial  mannerism.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  to  suggest  that  we  English  have  any  mono- 
poly of  the  articles,  honesty  and  sincerity ;  but  we 
claim  to  have  a  national  distaste  for  shams  and 
superficialities.  Yet  who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
say  that  superficial  trash  has  no  market  in  our 
native  land  ?  Tour  superficial  orator  is  one  of  the 
most  repugnant  specimens  to  every  man  of  taste 
and  culture.  Glibness  and  grandiloquence,  these 
are  his  great  qualifications.  The  glib  is  natural — 
the  grandiloquent  is  artificial.  The  Macedonians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans  (not  the  Goths  —  the 
name  is  scarcely  impressive),  all  burnish  classical 
allusions  and  mythological  illustrations.  Here  and 
there  a  touch  of  Latin  itself  comes  forth  to  decorate 


the  speech,  as  ladies  trim  dishes  with  paril)^ 
set  them  off.  If'  such  an  orator  be  on  the  pUt: .: 
you  can  sit  it  out  till  the  next  speaker  rises  tobtc^ 
If  he  bo  in  the  pulpit,  you  simply  wish  he  f  j^- 
thinking,  with  a  murmuring  spirit,  "  Sorry  :-- 
you  once ; "  and  then,  with  a  mitigated  s> 
affliction,  "  but  what  of  those  who  have  to  - 
you  always  ?  " 

Your  superficial  talker  in  society,  Lotct- 
perhaps  more  obnoxious,  because  so  utteiiT  - 
pressible.  Hear  him  you  must,  wheneTe: '  * 
chance  to  meet  him.  What  is  it  you  vant-j '' 
thing  theological,  historical,  medical,  ge':>l<V ' 
musical,  political  ? — ^he*s  ready.  What  is  it  s^-^ 
— ^anything  sanitary,  or  literary  P  Say  ^rhici.  -- 
he's  read  such  a  fact;  he's  heard  such  a  **-^, 
he's  seen  such  a  party;  he's — ^in  fact,  brimfol  '^ 
running  over  on  anything.  Take  your  re>./  ' 
cup  and  slake  your  thirst  for  interesting  15^°"*' 
tion;  empty  it,  and  come  again,  for  hess^^-- 

the  flow. 

''  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  gO; 
But  he  flows  on  for  erer." 

Yes,  the  word  speaks  for  itself— he  is  a  r^^' 
man,  possessing  what  I  heard  spoken  ofin*^"'J[ 
city  as  "  a  dysentery  of  words."  Ho  can  spoi^  ^^ 
pleasant  evening  where  he  may  be  prese^^ 
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the  good  wine  of  thought  is  kept  in  the  "  old 
bottles "  of  wisdom  and  experience  by  those  who 
are  really  wise.  First,  fluency  sits  on  one  ottoman 
and  talks  to  A,  then  springs  up  to  lean  against  the 
folding-doors  and  illuminate  the  mind  of  B ;  and, 
finally,  with  a  most  alarming  generosity,  stands 
back  to  the  fire  and  overwhelms  everybody  with 
an  abundant  flow  of  words. 

Besides  the  superficial  orator  and  talker,  there  is 
the  superficial  friend.    He  is  very  likely,  at  first,  to 
be  one  of  your  most  pleasant  acquaintances.    You 
fear  to  confess  it,  even  to  yourself;  but  then  the 
delicate  bloom  of  perfect  beauty  was  gently  laid 
on,    enamel-like,  all  over  your  reputation;  you 
liked  the   look   of  yourself,  and  you  prized  the 
friend  who  put  it  on.    Flattery  costs  little,  and 
therefore  superficial  friendship  keeps  a  larger  bottle 
of  it,  and  can  scent  you  anywhere  in  a  moment, 
like  people  who  use  liiose  pinchable  bottles,  which 
cast  eau-de-Cologne  all  over  the  room.    Superficial 
friendship  has  a  capital  top-soil,  wherein  plants 
grow  quickly,  consequently  it  is  all  right  between 
you  very  soon :  it  will  be  all  wrong,  however,  at  a 
future  day.     Rousseau  says,  "  I  am  not  a  little 
afraid  that  he  who  treats  me  at  first  sight  as  if 
I  were  a  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing,  will,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  if  I  should  be  in  need  of 
assistance,  treat  me  as  a  stranger."    Probably  many 
can  endorse  that,  by  their  own  sad  experience. 
Where  now  are  the  friends  who  used  to  grace  with 
their  presence  the  dining-room  of  the  man  whose 
daughter  is  now  a  sempstress  ?    The  young  must 
remark  the  often,  to  them,  inexplicable  fact,  that 
altered  circumstances  produce  such  altered  feelings : 
it  is  not  only  that  much  is  altered,  but  that  more 
is  altogether  gone — ^not,  indeed,  material  riches, 
but  surroundings  of  frieudship  and  love.    The  man 
who  said  he  seldom  read  newspapers,  inasmuch  as 
the  Bible  contained  all  the  facts  of  human  life,  was 
not  very  far  wrong.  We  find  it  all  there.   "  Wealth 
maketh  many  friends;  but  the  poor  is  separated 
from  his  neighbour."  **  All  the  brethren  of  the  poor 
do  hate  him :  hoio  much  more  do  his  friends  go  far 
fr(m  him  9    he   pursueth  them  with  words,   yet 
they  are  wanting  to  him.*'    Such  is  jJie  testimony 
of  tiie  grand  old  Book.   In  a  popular  volume,  called 
**  Twenty  Years  in  the  Church,"  there  is  reference 
to  the  same  subject.    *'  We  now  saw  the  drama  of 
life  by  broad  daylight.   In  genteel  lifer  we  had  lived 
like  other  people,  in  an  artificial  atmosphere  of 
conyentional  insincerity.    As  to  flattery,  we  were 
not  worth  it.    The  veil  soon  began  to  drop  off  after 
we  were  once  in  Pump  Street.    Our  table  had  no 
scented  notes — ^no  basket  of  cards.    And  so  even 
the  little  accidents  of  gentility  one  by  one  dropped 
off."    They  found,  as  Bums  says,  poverty  parts 
good  company.    And  so,  we  suppose,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end.    Nevertheless,  this  same  curate, 
Henry  Austin,  found  that  there  were  old  and  true 


friends  ^till  keeping  him  in  their  thought,  who 
afterwards  helped  him  right  nobly  in  the  uphill 
ascent  of  clerical  life.  Yes,  and  this  side  of  the 
picture  is  true  also  in  most  individual  lives.  The 
fact  that  there  are  many  superficial  friendships, 
shall  not  shut  our  eyes  to  another  fact — ^viz.,  that 
there  are  many  who  remain  faithful  and  noble 
spirits  in  our  adversity;  whilst  we  feel,  at  such 
times,  specially  driven,  before  and  above  all  other 
friendships,  closer  and  closer  to  that  Saviour  who 
''sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  Beautifully 
does  Hare  ask,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  **  Who 
cares  for  an  outward  seeming  or  show  of  friendship 
or  affection,  unless  the  heart  be  also  friendly  and 
affectionate  ?  Who  does  Bot  prize  a  rough  outside, 
when  it  covers  an  honest  inside,  more  than  the 
most  fawning  fondness  from  a  heart  that  is  cold 
and  f&lse  ?  The  principles  are  the  gold  on  which 
the  stamp  is  to  be  put.  If  the  gold  be  not  good, 
the  stamp,  though  it  may  often  deceive  people, 
gives  it  no  real  worth;  and  he  who  graves  the 
king's  image  on  base  metal  ia  punished  for 
forgery." 

Superficial  people  manifest  a  liking  for  superficial 
things.  For  my  part,  I  can  but  reverence  the 
feeling  that  likes  one  small  article  of  pure  gold 
before  the  most  elaborately-wrought  production 
which  is  but  covered  with  a  superficial  gilt ;  and 
most  certainly  the  preference  one  feels  for  a  reality 
in  material  things  is  and  ought  to  be  part  and 
pfiu'cel  of  the  same  feeling  which  reverences  the 
real  in  all  things,  material,  mental,  or  moral.  How 
disgusted  we  feel  with  mere  sentiments  of  Peck- 
sniflaan  morality.  When,  too,  the  murderer  var- 
nishes his  defence  with  highflown  allusions  to 
virtue,  we  feel  to  loathe  the  man  who,  in  the  worst 
sense,  can  desecrate  disgrace. 

Superficiality  and  showiness  often  go  together. 
The  vulgar  expression,  *'H£'s  all  thebe,"  has 
in  it  a  true  and  telling  exposition  of  this  same 
subject.  Its  simple  meaning  is — ^all  that  he  knows 
and  possesses  is  about  him;  there  is  no  mind- 
furniture  or  body-furniture  at  home :  you  can  see  it 
all.  In  the  end,  superficiality  of  all  kinds  is  a  very 
dear  thing ;  it  brings  no  lasting  satisfaction,  and, 
like  finery  of  dress,  becomes  but  a  flaunting  relic 
of  a  few  brilliant  days. 

I  can  scarcely  pass  from  this  subject  without 
remarking  that  superficiality  in  religion  is  one  of 
the  very  worst  superficialities  of  all :  it  sings  itself 
away  in  hymns,  expends  its  vitality  in  sighs,  and 
weeps  away  its  energy  in  tears.  It  has  no  depth  in 
it — no  strong  principle — no  ever- living  motive- 
power — no  self-denial — no  genuine  consecration. 
Bunyan's  Talkative  will  never  be  forgotten  by  us — 
the  son  of  one  Say- well,  who  dwelt  in  Prating  Bow. 
We  all  remember  his  words—"  What  thing  is  so 
pleasant,  and  so  profitable,  as  to  talk  of  the  things 
of  God  P  For  instance,  if  a  man  dotU  delight  .to 
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talk  of  the  history  or  mystery  of  things ;  or  if  a 
man  doth  loye  to  talk  of  miracles,  wonders,  or 
signs;  where  shall  he  find  things  recorded  so 
delightful,  and  so  sweetly  penned,  as  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  ?  " 

Bunyan's  Talkative  is  not  dead.  We  must  all 
haye  met  with  some  such,  and  only  found  them 
really  out  when  we  asked  them  to  do  something  or 
give  something  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Verily, 
*  *  crossing  the  Nore  "  in  an  equinoctial  hardly  makes 
one  feel  so  ill  as  an  hour  with  Talkative,  who  will 
converse  **  of  things  heavenly  or  things  earthly ; 
things  moral  or  things  evangelical ;  tlungs  sacred 
or  things  profane ;  things  past  or  things  to  corner 
things  foreign  or  things  at  home;  things  more 
essential  or  things  circumstantial."  How  different 
this  from  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price !  the  lily  which  hides  its 
beauty  in  the  shade,  whilst  the  breeze  as  it  passes 
on  carries  the  firagrance  of  the  flower,  and  reveals 
its  secret  hiding-place  by  the  perfume  which  it 
bears  away. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  some  caustic  critic  might 
say.  All  things  must  be  superficial  at  first — educa- 
tion and  cultivated  taste  must  all  have  **  first 
beginnings."  Very  true.  I  am  not  writing  against 
what  is  called  "smatterings"  of  things,  only 
against  the  habit  of  putting  scanty  information  all 
into  the  forepart  of  character,  and  making  it  a 
deceptive  showroom,  with  nothing  in  the  world 
behind. 


Superficiality  has  in  it  its  own  oondemnatioii, 
like  all  other  vain  things.  The  compo  cliiirch 
looks,  for  a  brief  time,  like  the  sculptured  stone; 
but  a  few  autumn  rains,  a  few  winter  frosts,  a  few 
summer  heats,  and,  bit  by  bit,  it  ichips  and  cracks 
and  peels,  and  then  men  see  that  it  is  a  sham. 

Let  every  reader  take  Buskin's  ideas  of  famitme, 
and  buy  it  substantial  and  plain ;  let  every  young 
man  earnestly  and  prayerfully  seek  a  wife  after 
the  model  of  one  in  Prov.  xxxL ;  and  let  eyery 
young  woman  beware,  and  be  very  ware,  of  the 
young  man  who  has  little  head  and  no  heart,  vKo 
has  light  kid  gloves  in  his  hand,  a  cigar-case  in  his 
pocket,  a  gold-topped  switch  under  his  arm,  and  a 
glib  tongue  in  his  mouth :  there  are  some  such, 
who  ride  in  Hansom  cabs,  repeat  the  slang  of  dubs, 
lean  languidly  against  mantelpieces,  go  to  church 
when  there's  an  anthem,  and  stay  at  home  when 
there  is  not.  Tes,  let  young  ladies  eschew  eudi; 
for  of  aU  superficial  people,  the  languid,  purpose- 
less, frivolous  young  man  about  town  is  the  very 
worst  of  all^ 

Suffer  me,  in  closing,  to  suggest  that  our  old 
English  character  has  always  been  proverbial  for 
disliking  shams.  Evermore  may  it  so  remain. 
And  sure  I  am  of  this,  that  the  way  to  avoid 
all  superficial  principles  and  motives,  is  to  build 
our  characters  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  be 
the  disciples  of  that  Saviour,  by  union  with  vhom 
all  our  life  will  be  dignified  and  beautiful,  and  will 
lay  hold  on  that  which  is  Divine  and  everlasting. 


^H4j^  HE  twin   questions    of   Solomon 
J^^M^   concerning  the  properties  of  fire 
^j^Jn.    involve  their  own  answer.     "We 
-f  c^   Q^Q  nQ  sooner  asked  them,  than 
tijo  reply  is  at  hand:  A  man  cannot 
* '  take    fire    in   his  bosom,   and  his 
clothes  not  be  burned;"   he  cannot 
"  go  upon  hot  coals,  and  his  feet  not 
Lo  burned."  In  this  self-evident  truth 
three  principles,  also  self-evident,  are  involved. 

1.  The  consequences  will  be  incuri'ed,  though 
the  act  be  performed  ignoranily.  Should  an  infant 
or  an  idiot  **  take  fire  in  his  bosom,"  unaware  of 
the  consequences,  those  consequences  would  none 
the  less  surely  follow.  Should  one  tread  **upon 
hot  coals,"  ignorant  that  the  coals  were  so  near, 
his  feet  would  be  victims  no  less. 

2.  This  law  of  nature  cannot  be  hold  in  abey- 
ance by  the  mere  force  of  the  hunuiit  will.  One  may 
**  take  fire  in  his  bosom,'*  or  walk  **  upon  hot  coals," 
determining  boldly,  I  will  not  be  burned  I — but  be 
burned  he  will. 

3.  The  law  remains  the  same  also,  and  the  cause 


GETTING     BURNED. 


invariably  produces  its  effect,  unchanged  by  hahit. 
You  may  take  fii-e  into  your  bosom,  or  go  upon  hot 
coals,  a  thousand  times;  but  the  thousandth  time 
your  clothes  and  your  feet  will  as  surely  be  bume-i 
as  the  fii'st.  You  cannot  become  habituated  to  £ro 
so  that  its  inherent  property  will  be  lost — so  that  i: 
will  not  hum. 

Now,  my  reader,  sin  is  a  fire.  Its  operations  a:^ 
governed,  as  are  those  of  fire  in  the  natural  worM. 
by  fixed  and  immutable  laws.  And  hcnco  you 
cannot  take  it  in  your  bosom,  or  go  upon  it ;  you 
cannot  wantonly  indulge  in  sin,  and  not  suffer  tlio 
consequences  of  your  indulgence.  You  wiU  surely 
and  invariably  get  burned  —  and  in  different 
ways. 

As  often  as  you  indulge  in  any  known  sin,  hoT- 
ever  insignificant  it  may  seem,  you  will  ''bo 
burned,"  in  that  you  will  be  made  thereby  more 
a  slave  to  sin  in  all  its  forms  than  before.  Yoi 
win  become  more  ready  to  yield  to  the  next  temp- 
tation that  crosses  your  path.  Each  command  of 
this  master  obeyed   is  an  additional  link  in  tho 

chain  with  which  he  binds  us/txr  M'^.-ffyi^^^^^ 
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concessioiL  to  sin  is  a  ooncession  of  so  much  power 
to  resist. 

And,  again,  as  often  as  you  indulge  in  known 
sin,  you  get  burned,  because,  by  your  indulgence, 
you  are  prepared  for,  not  only  additional,  as  before, 
but  lower  and  darker  steps.  We  generally  begin 
with  little  sins;  but  they  prepare  us  for  greater, 
and  these  for  greater  still. 

Satan  does  not  make  murderers  in  a  day.  They 
are  the  work  of  years.  He  first  trains  them  in  the 
school  of  indifference—then  in  the  academy  of 
eiiyy — then  in  the  college  of  hate  and  wicked 
animosities — until,  haying  finished  the  curriculum, 
thoy  are  prepared  to  graduate  murderers  in  cold 
blood.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Cain  killed  Abel  the 
first  time  the  offering  of  the  younger  was  accepted 
and  preferred.  He  first  saw  the  preference,  and 
envied  Abel  for  it;  he  saw  it  again,  and  was 
jealous  of  the  &your  shown  his  brother;  again, 
and  hated  him ;  again,  and  killed  him.  And  thus 
sin  hums.  It  leads  us  £rom  a  less  to  a  greater. 
Little  sins  are  doors  and  gateways  to  the  descending 
halls  and  lower  rooms  of  great  ones.  We  begin 
with  idle  words  to  study  profanity.  Bobbers  com- 
mence in  childhood  with  stealing  pins.  In  many  a 
sparkling  wine-glass  has  been  pictured  a  drunkard's 
grave.  Satan's  bitterest  cups  have  always  an 
attractive  handle. 

And  thus,  because  sin  comes  to  us  often  in  a 
f  oi-m  so  attractive,  and  by  less  we  are  prepared  for 
^eater,  we  cannot  commit  sin,  in  a  form  however 
trivial  it  may  seem,  and  not  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  the  commission.  As  a  law,  invariable 
£ind  fixed,  in  the  domain  of  moral  action,  m  will 

To  apply  the  important  principles  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  we  cannot  escape  the 
operation  of  this  moral  law, 

1.  From  ignorance.  As  well  might  we  expect 
the  little  child,  still  ignorant  of  their  nature,  to 
take  in  its  bosom  burning  coals,  and,  because 
ignorant,  pass  unharmed,  as  that  he  who  takes  this 
moral  fire  ignorantly  in  his  hands,  sins — knowing 
not  his  sin— should  pass  the  ordeal  untouched. 
Just  as  universally  and  invariably  as  in  nature  fire 
burns,  in  morals  sin  consumes  and  accomplishes  its 
work.  It  is  a  cause,  as  often  as  you  come  in  con- 
tact with  which,  the  effect  will  be  produced. 

2.  Neither  can  we  set  aside  this  principle  of 
morality  by  the  determination  of  our  own  will. 
Yet  we  are  very  apt  to  try  it.  We  would  pro- 
nounce the  man  who  should  grasp  a  palm-full  of 
fire  and  place  it  in  his  bosom,  declaring,  "I  will 
not  be  burned,"  a  madman  or  a  fool.    And  yet,  in 


the  sphere  of  morals,  wo  repeat  that  madness  and 
that  folly  again  and  again. 

It  is  the  underlying  principle  of  all  human 
systems  of  reform.  Man — man  in  all  his  weakness, 
in  all  his  proneness  to  sin,  determiaes  upon  refor- 
mation. **  My  hfe,  thus  far,  has  not  been  such  as 
I  could  wish,  as  I  shall  desire  it  should  have  been 
when  I  come  to  die.  Henceforth  I  must  do  better. 
I  will  lead  a  different  and  better  life.  I  will  stop 
this  sin  or  that.  I  will  not  drink,  or  swear,  or 
cheat,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  will  be  temperate, 
truthPul,  honest."  Besolutions  the  best,  and  yet 
worthless.  That  man  leaves  out  God.  He  is  silent 
touching  the  cross.  He  is  taking  fire  in  his  bosom 
— ^he  is  going  upon  hot  coals — ^boasting  the  while, 
"Lo!  I  will  not  be  burned  I" 

Or,  under  another  phase  of  experience,  we  often 
yield  to  sin  in  one  form  or  anotiier,  determined 
that  that  shall  be  the  limit  of  our  indulgence — ^that 
we  will  go  no  farther — ^that  we  will  speak  an  idle 
word,  but  that  we  will  never  sweai^-that  we  will 
convey  wrong  impressions,  but  never  lie— that  we 
will  envy  and  hate,  but  never  kill,  Wa  are  pro- 
bably sincere  in  these  purposes  of  heart ;  but  our 
folly  is  like  that  of  him  who  should  place  the  torch 
to  the  dwelling  in  the  city's  street,  resolved  that 
the  building  he  ignites  alone  shall  be  burned.  We 
can  bring  certain  elements  into  operation,  which, 
the  moment  we  have  done  so,  are  for  ever  beyond 
our  control.  It  was  with  the  incendiary  whether 
the  act  of  ignition  should  be  performed ;  when  he 
applied  the  mateh,  it  was  with  Gk)d  when  and  where 
the  flames  should  stop.  And  so  it  may  be  with  us, 
whether  we  shall  yield  to  one  form  of  sin  or  another 
now;  but,  if  we  do,  it  is  with  God  what  the 
terrible  consequences  shall  be — ^with  Him  to  what 
extent  the  flame  shall  consume. 

3.  And,  in  accordance  with  the  third  principle, 
we  cannot  become  so  habituated  or  accustomed  to 
sin  that  its  invariable  effect  shall  not  be  produced 
— ^that  this  fire  may  not  burn.  Continuance  in  sin 
is  like  the  progress  of  some  falling  body :  not  only 
farther  down  now  than  a  moment  before,  but,  while 
falling,  acquiring  additional  momentum  to  increase 
its  velocity  the  moment  that  follows.  Accustomed 
to  sin,  we,  with  each  offence,  are  farther  from  God ; 
but,  at  the  same  time  also,  the  impelling  power  is 
increased,  and  we  are  hurled  more  rapidly  on.  And 
that  is  the  hum — the  terrible  consequent — the 
inevitable  award.  Such  is  habit  in  sin.  Though 
you  have  often  done  it  before,  you  cannot  take 
this  fire  in  your  bosom — you  cannot  go  upon  these 
hot  coals,  and  your  clothes  and  your  feet  not  be 
bui-ned. 
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THE  SAILOR'S  VALENTINK 


Through  February's  misty  shrouds 
I  watched  the  sun's  first  ray ; 
I  saw  it  kiss  the  blushing  clouds, 
And  speed  on  its  earthward  way ; 
Till,  wearying  of  its  glorious  race, 

On*  a  snowdrop's  brow  it  fell, 
Bright  as  a  penitent's  tear  of  grace, 
Or  the  light  of  prayer  on  a  saintly  face. 
At  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 


Tlien  sprang  the  lark,  like  a  shaft  of  song, 

Up  to  the  far,  blue  sky; 
And  the  earth  trembled  to  prolong 

The  echoing  melody : 
Till  the  daisy  buds  on  the  tall  hill  crests 

Peeped  through  their  ffllyer  bars, 
And  from  beneath  their  silky  Tests 
There  glanced  a  thousand  golden  breasts 

That  twinkled  like  the  stars. 

And,  oh  I  I  deemed  that  life  was  sweet, 

4jid  took  my  hasty  way, 
Brushing,  with  lovers  impatient  feet, 
•    The  hoary  rime  away : 
For  I  thought  of  another— you  understand — 

Of  one  I  had  asked  to  be  mine ; 
Of  a  sweet  white  brow,  and  a  small  white  hand. 
That  had  brought  me  back  to  my  native  land 

To  claim  a  Valentine. 

I  pictured  how  those  soft,  large  eyes 

Would  fill  with  tears  of  joy, 
And  how  the  rich,  deep  blush  would  rise 

As  she  kissed  her  sailor  boy. 
What  mattered  now  the  three  long  years, 

And  the  dangers  of  the  sea  ? 
We  would  smile  at  all  our  early  fears, 
As  we  blessed  each  other  through  our  tears, 

My  Valentine  and  me. 


n. 


In  yonder  hedge,  where  the  wild  rose  grew, 

There  is  nought  but  a  leafless  thorn ; 
And  the  sweetbriar,  too,  that  ravifih'd  the  dew, 

Hangs  scentless  and  forlorn ; 
And  the  vanishing  breath  of  the  violet  flowers, 

And  the  kiss  of  the  woodbine  spray, 
That  spread  a  spell  o'er  the  twilight  hours, 
And  charmed  our  feet  to  their  fragrant  bowers, 

Can  you  tell  me  where  are  they  ? 

The  finch  that  would  so  sweetly  rail 

At  its  mate  in  the  greenwood  tree. 
And  the  nightingale  that  warbled  a  tale 

Of  sorrow  and  love  to  me ; 
And  the  turtledove,  with  its  tender  knack 

Of  cooing  life  away. 
And  the  swallow  that  flew  with  blue-brigbi 

back 
Close  on  the  river's  winding  track. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  are  they  P 

Ah,  these  may  yet  return  again 

In  the  budding  days  of  spring ; 
The  soft  refrain  of  the  night-bird's,  strain, 

And  the  spices  the  woodbines  fling. 
It  was  not  them  I  meant,  you  know ; 

I  spoke  beneath  a  veil : 
For  a  gentler  song  is  hush'd  below, 
And  a  sweeter  flower  is  gone,  I  trow. 

Than  ever  blessed  the  gale. 

]dy  bird  has  flown  its  nest  for  aye — 

My  flower  has  bloomed  its  last ; 
It  faded  away  like  a  rose  on  a  spray. 

When  the  withered  leaves  were  cast. 
The  snow  that  lies  on  that  narrow  bed 

Shall  pass  ere  the  summer  hours ; 
But  the  snow  that  gathers  upon  my  head 
Shall  remain  till  they  lay  me  with  my  dead, 

Beneath  the  churdiyard  flowers. 

A.  W.  BUTLEB. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


A  BEAVE  UNCLE.  | 

Y  father  and  mother  both  died  | 
when  I  was  an  infant,  and  I  was 
consigned  to  the  guardianship  of 
a  dear  old  undo,  who  watched 
over  me  with  the  care  of  a 
parent.  His  valuable  precepts  and  kind  advice 
have  often  saved  isie  from  moral  degradation,  for 
thoy  were  tendered  so  lovingly,  that  I  could  have 
no  doubt  that  they  were  intended  solely  for  my 


welfare.  He  never  debarred  me  any  reasonable 
pleasure,  and  had  such  a  happy  knadc  of  maiuio 
my  studies  agreeable,  that  instead  of  these  beicg 
irksome,  as  most  boys  believe,  it  was  always  a 
delight  to  me  to  take  my  book  in  hand,  and  hear 
my  dear,  kind  unde's  explanation  of  any  passage 
which  I  had  found  difficult  at  school.  He  was  a 
retired  army  officer,  and  every  one  loved  to  hear 
him  relate  anecdotes  of  the  camp  and  the  field, 
which  he  did  without  any  egotism,  avoiding,  upor^ 
all  occasions,  making  himselMhe  hero  of  his  stones- 
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Well,  I  am  not  going  to  recount  his  moral  Tirtues, 
but,  as  his  body  has  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  I 
like  to  rake  up  reminiscences  of  my  dear  relative, 
that  he  may  live,  not  only  in  my  memory,  but  in 
that  of  others ;  and  thus  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  his  personal  courage,  by  relating 
to  you  an  heroic  act,  which  saved  his  nephew  from 
an  untimely  death. 

After  some  difficulty  and  much  study  on  my 
part,  for  I  had  not  over-much  natural  ability,  I 
passed  my  examination  for  the  civil  service,  and 
was  attached  to  the  engineering  department.  I 
was  ordered,  with  several  others,  to  Aborystwith, 
in  South  Wales,  to  make  a  survey  of  that  rugged 
coast.  My  dear  imcle,  who  always  liked  to  have 
me  near  him,  took  this  opportunity  of  visiting 
that  fashionable  watering-place.  He  was  then 
about  fifty-six  years  of  age,  but  he  would  rise  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  accompany  us 
throughout  the  day.  In  many  parts  of  this  coast 
the  rocks  far  overhang  the  sea,  the  hollow  below 
being  formed  by  the  constant  rush  of  the  tide  and 
cuiTents,  which  are  unusually  strong  here.  I 
was  never  afraid  of  being  light-headed,  and  there- 
fore would  run  with  the  chain  over  proclivities 
200  feet  above  the  sea,  an  act  that  made  others 
shudder.  My  dear  old  imcle  would  flatter  my 
courage,  and  say,  "  I  am  glad  engineeriug  is  not 
my  vocation,  but  it  is  fitted  for  young  folks  like 
you.  Youth  is  the  time  to  overcome  difficulties. 
When  you  got  to  my  ago,  somehow  your  courage 
forsakes  you,  and  you  cling  to  life  more  strongly 
than  when  you  have  a  greater  number  of  years 
before  you." 

The  next  day  after  he  had  made  this  observa- 
tion, my  uncle  had  accompanied  us  over  Constitu- 
tion Hill.     All  the  way  up  he  had  pufied  and 
blown,  and  talked  of  age  and  its  power  over  him. 
We  reached  the  top,  and  then  our  duties  com- 
menced.   My  uncle  sat  himself  down  underneath 
the  only  tree  that  could  afford  a  shelter  from  the 
broiling  sun.      We  had  advanced  some  distance 
over  huge  crags,  and  I,  being  more  venturesome 
than  usual,  had  got  to  the  uttei-most  peak,  when, 
horror  of  horrors !  the  rock  gavo  underneath  my 
feet,  and  I  wont  down  some  twenty  feet.     Here  a 
gorse-bush  growing  at  the  side  intercepted  my  fall. 
I  grasped  it  with  a  death-like  grip,  and  found  just 
a  looting,  and  that  was  all.    I  looked :  there  was 
the  sea,  at  least  fifty  feet  below  me,  beating  its 
angry  waves  against  the  base  of  the  rock.     I  looked  ! 
above,  and  all  was  dark,  for  the  overhanging  cliff  I 
projected  so  far,  that  to  clamber  up  it  was  an  im-  ' 
possibility,  and  a  communication  with  my  fi-iends  I 
seemed  also  impossible.      Presently  a  stentorian  | 
voice  cried  out,  in  a  kind  of  assumed  careless  tone —  , 

**  Halloo,  Ned !  wh(?re  are  you  l-*"     .  | 

*' Just  under  this  projection,  uncle;  but  I  can't  '■ 
get  either  up  or  down.'* 


**  Courage,  lad — courage ! "  my  dear  old  uncle 
cried.     "  Hold  on,  Ned :  it  will  be  all  right." 

Then  I  heard  him  shouting  hither  and  thither,  as 
if  he  were  once  more  in  command  of  his  companv. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  speak  some  en- 
couraging words  to  me,  such  as,  "  The  ropes  are  ! 
coming,  lad :  it's  all  right ;  no  danger,  my  boy,  so 
long  as  you  hold  on."  And  so  the  time  passed-I 
thought  it  an  age.  My  strength  seemed  to  fail  me, 
for  I  was  obliged  to  keep  myself  in  a  perpendicular 
position :  tho  little  fooUiold  I  had  would  allow  of 
nothing  else ;  and  even  to  do  this  I  had  to  keep  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  prickly  gorse.  Presently  I  heard 
my  uncle  say,  "  Thank  Grod,  it*s  come ; "  and  then 
there  were  preparations  ordered  with  military  pre- 
cision, and  then  an  encouraging  about  from  tho 
good  old  man;  and,  afterwards,  it  was,  "Here I 
am,  Ned !  I  am  coming  myself,  to  see  what  it  is  all 
about."  Then  the  "  Hero  I  am,  Ned,"  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  me,  and  over  the  projecting  rock  it 
came.  Then  I  heard  the  caU,  "Lower,  lover, 
lower,"  and  then  the  dear  face  from  whenca 
the  sound  emanated  was  distinctly  visible.  Th^ 
moment  he  saw  me  he  said,  "  All  right,  Ned- all 
right,  boy;  "  but,  rather  tremulously,  he  shouted, 
**  Above  ! — see  the  boats  are  all  right  I"  and  down, 
further  down,  came  my  dear  old  uncle.  He  triel 
to  be  bluff,  but  I  saw  it  was  an  effort.  Presently 
he  said,  "  Will  that  spot  hold  two,  Ned?  " 

'*  I  think  so,  imcle ;  but  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  two  to  place  their  feet." 

He  saw,  in  a  moment,  that  for  those  above  to  pull 
up  was  impossible,  so  ho  placed  his  foot  near  mine; 
he  also  caught  hold  of  tho  gorse-bush,  and,  wiiha 
military  air,  he  said,  "Draw  up  the  rope."  He 
then  turned  to  me,  saying,  "  God  wiU  help  us,  my 
dear  boy."  One  inward  prayer.  "  Now,  courage, 
lad.  Place  your  foot  against  the  rock,  and  sprin;; 
with  me;  there  are  boats  at  the  bottom,  my  dear 
boy." 

I  did  as  ho  said,  and  in  my  Eight  through  tho 
air  the  word  "courage"  rang  in  my  ears.  Down, 
down,  we  went.  At  length  we  reached  tho  water— 
how,  I  know  not.  I  had  been  underneath — ^had  risen 
to  the  surface — and  the  first  thing  I  saw  w:is  "' 
white-headed  man  beating  about  in  the  sea.  Th) 
first  sound  that  caught  my  ears  was,  "  Hero  I 
am,  Ned,  all  right ;  "  and,  soon  afterwards,  an  am 
encircled  me,  and  I  was  drawn  into  a  boat,  I 
was  much  exhausted,  yet,  in  a  half-bewilderod 
state,  I  remember  seeing  my  uncle  kneeling  do«Ti 
in  the  stern  of  tho  boat,  with  hands  clasped 
together,  and  eyes  directed  to  heaven,  thankiu^^ 
God  for  my  preservation.* 

When  we  landed  near  the  great  terrace  of  that 
beautiful  watoriug-place,  hundreds  had  colIt\^:ei 
to  moot  us.  They  would  not  allow  my  dear  uno'j 
to  walk,  but,  though  ho  declared  he  was  quito  wci', 
they  formed  a  litter  for  him,  and  can-ied  him  iii 
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triumpli  to  his  hotel.  As  soon  as  I  ttes  fully  re- 
covered I  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  thanked  him 
from  my  heart;  but  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  Dear  Ned,  don't  thank  me — give  God  the  praise." 
Then  we  went  on  our  knees,  and  my  uncle  extem- 
porised a  prayer  in  which  I  inwardly  joined,  and 
at  its  conclusion  gave  a  hearty  amen.  It  was  thus 
that  he  taught  me,  in  all  dangers  and  difficulties, 
to  place  my  trust  in  God,  and  to  give  thanks  to 
him  for  all  things. 


THE  WINTER  EVENING. 

A    HHYME    rOB    YOUNG    KEADERS. 

>  T  is  a  stormy  evening, 

And  the  cold  wind  howls  without ; 
Battling  the  northern  windows, 
Shaking  the  trees  about. 

But  in  this  J)leasant  play-room 

We  do  not  feel  its  pow'r. 
As  round  the  £re  wo  gather 

Eor  one  short,  cosy  hour : 

For  nurse  will  tell  a  story, 
Not  one  of  ghosts  and  fiays, 

But  taken  from  the  Bible, 
Sweet  tales  of  olden  days : 


Of  David  and  Goliath— 
Of  Christ  the  Holy  Child— 

Of  children  whose  hosannas 
Were  warbled  sweet  and  wild : 

And  how  the  loving  Saviour 
Will  cherish  children  still, 

And  smile  on  those  who  love  him, 
And  try  to  do  his  will. 

And  now  it  is  our  bed-time, 
So  thankfully  we'll  go  ; 

For  there  are  many  wanderers 
All  homeless  in  the  snow. 

But  first  we'll  sing  together 
Our  litUe  evening  song, 

And  praise  the  great  Creator 
For  mercies  the  day  long. 


». 


SCRIPTURE  ACROSTIC— No.  5. 


A    WIGKBD  KIKa  WHO    BBPK9TBD    DURINQ    BIS    IHPBISON- 
MEKT. 

1.  Tho  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  Tefcrarch. 

2.  A  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit. 
8.  An  instance  of  faith. 

4.  The  father  of  a  disobedient  prophet. 

5.  A  city  of  the  plain. 

6.  An  a^ed  man  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 

7.  A  cunning  hunter. 

8.  A  woman  who  reeeired  an  answer  to  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

IiIGHT     AND     SHADOW.   . 
*  When  the  heart  says,  sighing  to  be  approved, 
*  Ob,  could  I  love !  *  and  stops ;  God  vriteth  loved.'* 

Georgb  Hbhbebt. 

|IN  this  to  her  eventful  morning  Marian's 
pensive  face  was  wholly  changed.  There 
had  been  but  a  few  sentences  spoken  by 
Mr.  Nugent  as  they  had  met  and  parted 
— she  coming  to  and  he  going  from  the 
house ;  yet  they  were  enough  for  happiness.  Sorrows, 
like  clouds,  come  in  varied  forms ;  joy,  Uke  light,  shines 
clear,  revealing  all. 

Gertrude  was  glad  in  her  friend's  gladness.  It  had 
sometimes  occurred  to  her  that  Mrs.  Austwioke  would 
not  much  longer  continue  Miss  Hope  in  her  present 
situation.  Mr.  Hope  and  his  daughter  woutd  have  a 
delicacy  in  remaining  at  the  cottage  after  the  latter  had 
ceased  to  be  employed  with  Gertrude.  And  though  the 
expectation  of  es^blishiog  a  school,  with  Mysie  to 
assist  her,  had,  during  some  time,  been  Marian's 
cherished  prospect  for  the  future ;  yet  that  plan  had,  as 
even  Gertrude  conjectured,  many  difficulties.  Now  this 
beloved  companion  and  friend,  rather  thau  mere  pre- 
oeptaress,  would  have  a  home  of  her  ovm— be  in  the  very 


station  she  was  fitted  to  fill,  and  at  the  parsonage  would 
be  still  almost  as  near  to  Gertrude  in  the  future,  as  if 
she  came  daily  to  the  Hall.  Such  a  marriage  would 
bind->not  break— the  ties  of  friendship. 

''Dear  Marian,  it  is  so  seldom  that  all  happens 
exactly  as  it  should  do,"  Gertrude  said.  "  Are  you  not 
perfectly  happy  ?  " 

''There  is  always  in  this  world,  dear,  some  little 
drawback,'*  said  Marian,  with  a  fluttering  sigh,  "  that 
prevents  joy  being  too  oppressive." 

"  Drawback  1  For  shame,  now !  You  are  really  un- 
grateful, when  all  faUs  out  so  delightfully,  and  when 
every  one,  as  soon  as  it  is  known,  will  congratulate 
you.'' 

"Not  every  one;  that's  just  what  I  cannot  help 
lamenting,  True.  I  am  not,  I  trust,  ungrateful,  for  I 
am  very,  very  happy.  Mr.  Nugent  will  have  my  dear 
father  to  live  with  us.  I  always  said  I  could  not  leave 
him ;  but  in  this  great  joy,  I  feel  that  there's  one  I 
should  like  to  know  it  all." 

It  was  certainly  true,  and  perhaps  very  natural,  that 
amid  the  new-born  hopes  of  both  Marian  and  Mysie,  the 
long-lost  Norman  was  remembered  with  increased 
regret. 

Just  as  Gertrude  was  about  to  ask  a  question,  and 
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there  would  probably  have  been  a  full  explanation,  they 
saw  Br.  Griesbach  coining  up  to  the  house ;  and  Gertrude 
ran  off  to  Buth's  room  to  prepare  both  the  attendant 
and  the  patient.  The  latter  lay  in  mnch  the  same 
helpless  state,  on  the  Tery  -verge  of  insensibility,  and 
yet  capable  of  being  at  times  shaken  by  strong  emotion, 
as  had  been  the  case  that  morning  when  the  curate's 
name  was  mentioned  to  her.  Gertrude  was  scarcely 
aware  whether  the  poor  creature  saw  her  or  not;  for 
she  remained  motionless  as  the  young  girl  stooped  over 
her. 

Dr.  Griesbach  was  first  shown  to  Mrs.  Austwicke's 
dressing-room,  and  remained  there  talking  about  friends 
mutually  known  to  both.  Then  followed  Mrs.  Aust- 
wicke's  history  of  her  maladies,  to  which  the  Doctor  did 
not  quite  give  that  patient,  attentive  hearing,  which 
sometimes  is  so  wonderful  an  attainment  of  a  physician. 
He  fidgeted  about  rather,  and  exclaimed,  brusquely— 

^You  were  well  at  Scarborough,  and  why?  You 
were  out  all  day,  and  slept  all  night,  eh  ?  You  are  ill 
here,  because  you  shut  yourself  up,  lay  on  the  sofa  all 
day,  and  wake  all  night,  eh?  Walk,  work,  talk — ^I  don't 
say  scold;  though  that  in  older  women  does  instead  of 
other  exercise;  but  you  are  too  young  and  lovely  for 
that.  The  three  first  will  make  you  sleep,  and  that 
will  make  you  well.     VoUa  tout,  madame." 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  youVe  laughing ! " 

«  To  be  sure  I  am  !  and  I  advise  you  to  join  me  in  a 
good  laugh,  eh?  Depend  on  it,  you've  jast  now,  as 
to  your  health,  nothing  to  cry  at." 

"Dr.  Griesbach,  Tm  worried." 

"How  so  ?    Then  don't  let  things  worry  you,  eh  ?  " 

"  That's  an  impossible  prescription." 

"  Pooh !    Impossible  is  an  obsolete  word." 

"Well,  but  let  me  tell  you  about " 

"Yes,  yes;  you  shall  tell  me  your  worry.  It  may 
dissipate  in  telling;  but  first  I'll  see  this  woman." 

Mrs.  Austwicke  knew  the  Doctor  too  well  to  attempt 
to  detain  him  just  then,  and  so  he  was  shown  to  Buth's 
room.  He  remained  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  met  the 
village  surgeon,  who  had  hastened  to  the  Hall  on  hear- 
ing Dr.  Griesbach  would  see  the  case;  and  the  two 
adjourned  to  the  library  for  a  consultation,  which  was 
soon  over;  and  Mr.  Austwicke,  who  had  just  been 
found  by  Mr;  Nugent  and  Bupert  Griesbach  as  they  had 
sought  him  in  the  grounds,  returned  to  welcome  and 
thank  his  Mend  the  Doctor.  The  verdict  on  Buth's 
attack  was  soon  given. 

"  It's  a  case  that  will  be  tedioDS.  As  soon  as  she  can 
travel  I'll  get  her  into  St.  Jude's  Hospital,  and  attend 
to  her  myself.  That's  the  best  course;  then  she  may 
recover."  I 

He  then  went,  accompanied  by  the  squire  only,  to  the  j 
drawing-room,  to  which  Mrs.  Austwicke  had  in  the 
meantime  descended,  looking  already  better,  but  still 
with  a  troubled  expression.  Gertrude,  also,  was  there, 
and  the  Doctor  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and,  looking 
at  her,  said,  laughing— 

"  Ella  told  me  you  were  spoilt  as  a  fairy,  you  little 
truant;  running  away  by  inches  from  fairyland.  Well, 
well ;  let*s  hope  you  are  not  spoiled  altogether,  eh  ?  " 

"Stay,  Doctor,  with  us  and  see,"  said  Gertrude, 


blushes  and  smiles  kindling  on  her  fkoe.    They  faded 
as  Mrs.  Austwicke  said,  aside  to  her— - 

"Gertrude,  I  want  to  speak  particularly  to  Dr. 
Griesbach." 

She  withdrew  at  once,  and  the  Doctor  seemed  in- 
clined to  follow,  but  the  lady,  addressing  her  husband 
said — 

"Basil,  the  Doctor  thinks  I  have  worried  myself  un- 
necessarily ;  do  tell  him  what  brought  us  here." 

"Till  we  hear  more,  my  love,  there's  no  need  to 
trouble  Dr.  Griesbach  about  what  may  be  a  pas^in: 
annoyance,  with  which  we  have  no  ooncem,"  said  ]Ir. 
Austwicke,  in  a  vexed  tone,  and  darting  a  rather  seTere 
glance  at  his  wife. 

"  No  doubt  he  has  read  in  the  papers  about ** 

**  My  dear  madam,  I  read  only  the  leading  articles,  and 
any  political  or  scientific  news,"  he  replied;  adding, 
however,  as  if  remembering  something  suddeoly,  *'  But 
let's  see— ah !  I  recollect,  there  were  some  trinkets  da^ 
out  by  excavators— antiquities,  eh  ?" 

"Nothing  more  or  less  ancient  than  my  baby's  orna- 
ments. Aye !  and.  Doctor,  a  most  shocking  thing: 
human  bones,  skeletons— an  infant's— and ** 

Mrs.  Austwicke  paused,  and  her  husband  reluctantly 
took  up  the  narrative,  detailing  what  the  reader  lia> 
been  already  told. 

Dr.  Griesbach — though  secretly  annoyed  with  Mrs. 
Austwicke  in  introducing  the  theme,  as  he  saw  it 
was  distasteful  to  Mr.  Austwicke  —  was  intereste']. 
and  listened  attentively ;  and  when  the  lady,  at  the 
conclusion,  said  again,  "An  infant's  remains.!  On'r 
think  !  And  with  the  ornaments  given  to  my  child '. ' 
he  saw  at  once  that  some  thought,  destructive  of  quiet. 
dwelt  on  Mrs.  Austwicke's  mind,  and  that  her  husbni 
in  vain  repudiated  it. 

"Well,  it's  nothing  extraordinary  that  an  infant 
should  fall  or  be  thrown  down  a  shaft,  left  so  unpro- 
tected as  that  was.  The  woman— the  thief-failmg 
down  may  not  have  been  at  one  and  the  sametims: 
most  unlikely  that  it  should.  I  think  a  woman  and 
child  disappearing  together  would  be  certain  to  W 
missed.  And  what  annoyance  can  the  matter  posibly 
be  to  3-ou  ?  Indeed,  thi  contrary,  if  you  value  tli« 
trinkets.    I  thought  they  were  antiquities." 

*'  I'm  sorry,  deeply  sorry,  Nurse  Boss  is  dead." 

"  If  she  were  alive,  poor  old  soul,  what  could  she  sa;, 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Austwicke,  "  more  than  she  did  t-^ 
you  on  her  death-bed — that  sbe  had  done  her  duty  bj 
the  bairn  ?  " 

This  was  a  sort  of  sheet  anchor  by  which  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke held  his  wife,  struggling,  as  she  was,  in  her  sea  ol 
doubts.  And  it  did  have  some  effect;  so  also  had  the 
Doctor's  cheery  words — 

"Fancies  and  follies  go  together,"  said  the  lat-ter: 
"  take  a  ride  on  horseback,  and  get  rid  of  both,  and  be 
thankful  for  your  beautiful  Gertrude.  You  used  to 
say,  and  not  so  long  back,  if  she  grew  out  of  conspicuous 
littleness,  you  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
and  she,  pretty  sprite,  has  obeyed  you,  eh  ?  And,  bv 
the  way,  I  had  almost  ibrgot ;  I've  a  petition  to  pr^ 
sent  from  my  Ella :  sne  wishes  you  would  spare  Ger- 
trude for  a  month  or  so  this  autmnn.    Do  lObltge  us. 
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Professional  matters  keep  me  in  London  this  season  :  it 
is  hard  on  £Ua;  for  she  and  I  never  part  company." 

Mrs.  Austwicke  seemed  actually  to  catch  at  the  idea, 
and  muttered  something  about  not  being  able  to  take 
Gertrude  to  Scarborough. 

''Then  you  consent?  thank  you.  But  I  muA  go. 
Hupert  will  have  a  right  to  complain,  and  that's  more 
than  I  think  you  have,  my  dear  madam." 

With  pleasant  greetings  they  separated,  and,  as  both 
husband  and  wife  lingered  in  the  drawing.room  and 
watched  the  Doctor's  departure  from  the  windows,  Mr. 
Austwicke  said,  very  gravely — 

"I  must,  once  for  all,  Mrs.  Austwicke,  request  that 
this  topic,  in  the  mysterious  way  you  think  proper  to 
comment  on  it,  shall  be  named  no  more.  It  will  be  all 
cleared  up  soon." 

"  But  Dr.  Griesbach  is  a  friend  of  the  family." 

*'  Yes;  and  I  value  him  highly.  But  to  no  one  will 
I  have  anything  hinted  in  a  way  to  injure  Gertrude. 
Vm  amazed  at  you !  Permit  me  to  say  there's  a  want 
of  sense  and  feeling  in  it.  Let's  have  no  more  of  it. 
I*m  glad  he  invited  the  poor  child;  your  manner 
depresses  her." 

When  Mr.  Austwicke,  ordinarily  so  easy  and  good- 
natured,  was  roused,  he  could  assume  a  tone  that  his 
wife,  as  well  as  all  the  family,  musb  obey ;  and  that  had 
all  the  force  of  contrast  with  his  usual  manner  to  make 
it  impressive.  His  lady,  therefore,  made  no  reply ;  but, 
putting  her  handkerchief  t6  her  eyes,  swept  out  of  the 


CHAPTER      LII. 

TOO  LATE. 

*'  None  are  all  evil.    Quick'ning  round  his  heart, 
Were  yet  some  feeliags  that  would  not  depart*' 

Braox. 

We  must  take  our  readers  back  a  little  way  in  our 
story.  On  the  Saturday  that  Buth  had  asked  for  a 
holiday,  she  had,  as  she  said,  gone  to  Winchester.  She 
knew  enough  of  Miss  Austwicke  by  attending  on,  and 
watching  that  lady,  to  be  sure  she  would  be  reluctant  to 
let  her  go  out  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  Ever 
since  she  had  been  employed  to  post  certain  letters 
of  Miss  Austwicke's,  with  the  name  and  address  of 
"  Burke,"  she  was  kept  as  closely  as  possible  in  attendaaoe 
on  her  mistress.  The  great  recommendation  being  not 
any  talents  or  aptitude  she  possessed,  but  her  want  of 
one  acquirement:  Miss  Austwicke  believed  she  could 
neither  read  nor  TtTite ;  and  it  was  a  passport,  if  not  to 
favour,  certainly  to  confidential  employment.  However, 
on  that  Saturday,  as  we  have  seen,  Buth  went  her  way, 
and  it  conducted  her,  first  to  Winchester,  and  then  to 
the  men's  ward  of  an  infirmary  there,  where,  nearly  at 
his  last  gasp,  lay  a  miserable  man,  who  for  two  whole  days 
previously  had  been  sinking ;  and  yet  amid  all  his  weak- 
ness scarcely  moved  his  glazing  eyes  from  the  entrance 
door  of  the  ward  which  was  opposite  his  bed.  His  life 
seemed  faintly  to  linger — stayed  by  the  strong  yearning 
after  some  one  he  wished  to  see  once  more. 

A  patient  discharged  two  days  previously  had  been 
paid  by  the  dying  man  to  carry  a  message  to  Buth,  and 


had  faithfully  executed  his  commission,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  asking  for  the  holiday.  Not  that  the 
sick  man  had  been  whoUy  neglected  by  acquaintance,  or 
had  xised  no  other  means  previously  of  letting  her  know. 
He  had  been  visited  twice  during  the  last  fortnight  by 
our  old  acquaintance,  Burke,  who  had  taken  charge  of 
certain  messages,  and  one  urgent  letter,  written  with 
great  difficulty,  imploring  her  to  come;  neither  of 
which  had  been  delivered.  And  if  the  more  faithful 
convalescent  had  not  gone,  those  hungry  eyes,  so  soon 
to  dose  on  this  world,  would  have  failed  to  see  what  they 
languished  for.  In  that  solemn  moment  when  death 
draws  nigh,  and  par1(ially  lifts  the  veil  that  hides  the 
awful  future,  so  that  the  terrified  soul  shrinks  back  all 
unprepared  for  the  great  change — what  searchings 
of  heart,  what  unutterable  dread,  add  to  the  bitter 
physical  pangs  of  dissolution  !  Oh,  then  for  the  aid  of 
that  one  almighty  arm  I — the  only  help  when  flesh  and 
heart  faileth. 

When  Buth  entered  the  room,  she  saw  right  before 
her  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  weary  eyes.  Something 
prompted  her  not  to  lose  a  moment,  but  to  rush  forward 
at  once.  The  power  of  vision  had  not  left  the  dying 
gaze ;  with  a  convulsive  effort  the  man  raised  himself  in 
the  bed,  threw  open  his  arms  wildly,  then,  with  a 
gurgling  moan,  fell  forward  on  his  face.  A  nurse  in 
the  ward  ran  to  help  Buth,  who  was  lifting  him  eagerly. 
They  laid  him  back  on  his  pillow.  A  leaden  hue  spread 
over  all  the  features;  the  eyes  were  now  dosed. 

«  Speak  to  me ! »  faltered  Euth. 

She  leaned  her  head  against  him  to  li^n  for  an 
answer,  and  dimly  heard  some  fluttering,  broken  words 
not  wholly  unintelligible  to  her— 

"  Make— a— dean— breaat—mercy— in— " 

Then  came  silence;  a  struggle  heaved  the  chest  a 
moment.  She  tried  to  place  his  head  differently,  but  it 
fell  heavily  aside  from  her  hands  in  the  last  rigour  that 
followed.  She  needed  no  one  to  tell  her  as,  looking  on 
the  dead,  she  wailed  those  saddest  of  all  sad  words— 
"  I'm  too  late  !— too  late ! " 

"Was  he  your  husband ?"  inquired  the  nurse,  com- 
passionately, as  she  noticed  the  large^framed  woman 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  pale,  and  gasping^  yet 
unable  to  shed  a;  tear,  or,  indeed,  for  a  moment  to  speak.. 

"  Well,  it's  a  satisfaction  you've  seen  him  even  as  you 
have.  I  never  thought  he'd  last  out  so ;  but  come  away 
— come  away." 

And  Buth  was  led  to  a  little  room  of  the  nurse's  that 
abutted  on  the  ward,  where  she  remained  until  she 
could  regain  composure. 

Later  in  the  day  she  looked  again  on  the  dead;  and 
having  been  told  the  arrangements  that  were. needful  to 
make  for  the  iremoval  of  the  body,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  funeral,  she  left  the  infirmary. 

Her  usual  stolid  look  had  returned  to  her  face,  and 
the  nurse,  who  in  her  avocations  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  see  people  who  seemed  to  be  well-to-do  servants,  and 
who,  when  they  came  to  pay  their  last  attentions  to 
their  kinsfolks,  would  show  great  reserve  about  them- 
selves or  their  employment,  respected  Buth's  silence, 
and  manifested  no  surprise  when  she  heard  that  she 
could  not  attend  the  funeral,  merely  saying-* 
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THE  QUIVER. 


"  But  I  suppofle  you  knoi^  he^  had  another  friend 
besides  you  to  visit  him — an  old  man  ?  **  ^ 

"Yes,  I  know.  I'm  going  to -him;  he  mil  see  to 
what  has  to  be  done.** 


CHAPTEE  LHT. 

STETJGGLIITG    IN    THE    TOILS. 
"  Oh,  coxMcieuce  1  w1}o  can  stand  before  thy  power, 
Endure  thy  stings  and  agonies  one  hour  ?  " 

Joini  Flatel. 

"With  a  look  of  desolation  settling  on  her  heavy  features, 
Huth  had  left  the  walls  that  held  her  dead,  and  sought 
among  a  nest  of  small  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  Win- 
chester for  the  man  Burke,  who  was  so  mixed  up  in 
the  wretched  jumble  of  her  life.  She  was  about  to  ring 
the  bell  at  the  side  porch  of  a  quaint,  old,  gabled  house, 
partly  used  as  a  broker's  shop,  that  looked  seamed  and 
ridtety  with  age,  when  her  hand  was  arrested  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  the  man  she  sought  stood,  or 
rather  stooped,  before  her.  He  was  more  grey,  bent, 
and  shrivelled  than  when  we  saw  him  last;  and  the  in- 
firmity, toil,  or  habit  which  had  bowed  his  back  into  a 
sort  of  arch,  necessitated  his  looking  up  so  obliquely 
through  his  shaggy,  grey  air,  that  it  increased  the  furtive 
keenness  of  his  vulpine  eyes.  Neither  spoke  as  they 
met.  The  door-step  being  between  them,  each  regarded 
the  other  a  moment  in  silence.  But  there  was  to  the 
man's  eyes  that  indefinable  something  in  the  white, 
heavy  face  of  the  woman  before  him,  that  he  read  what 
had  happened  at  the  infirmary,  and  he  whined  out,  in 
an  insinuating  whisper — 

''  Ou,  it's  sad  I  am ;  were  ye  in  time  ?  I  was  just 
going  over  to  the  Chace  to  get  sight  of  ye,  and  let  ye 
know  how  bad  he  was." 

" '  Just  going ! '  'deed,  are  ye  ?"  she  answered,  choking 
with  emotion.  "  And  you  knew  he  had  his  dead  ail  on 
him,  and  ye  did  not  bring  me  a  word— not  one.  *  Just 
going  !*  oh,  you  may  stay  now."    Her  voice  failed  her. 

"Whist!  Buth, whist!"  he  cried,  still  holding  the 
door  in  his  hand,  as  if  unwilling  or  afraid  to  let  her 
enter.  "Be  patient,  ye've  done  your  part  by  him,  if 
ever  woman  did ;  but  I  canna  just  speak  here.  There's 
lodgers  and  children  wandering  all  about  the  house.  I'll 
meet  ye  at  the  ould  place  in  a  wee." 

He  came  out  of  the  doorway  into  the  street,  and, 
passing  her  before  she  could  check  her  sobs  and 
reply,  he  turned  into  a  covei»d  passage  more  quickly 
than,  from  his  bent  form  and  shuffling  steps,  might 
have  been  expected.  One  or  two  children,  stopping 
their  manufacture  of  dirt  pies  by  the  gutter,  looked 
at  Buth  as  she  stood,  half  stifled  by  the  dull,  heavy 
beating  of  her  heart.  Their  gaze  recalled  her 
caution;  she  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  taken  by  the  man,  passed  through  some  better 
streets  to  where  the  old  cathedral  loomed  grandly 
before  her,  then,  through  a  paved  side  passage,  emerged 
into  the  spacious  graveyard  that  lies  about  the  vener- 
able edifice.  She  had  evidently  been  used  to  make  this 
a  place  of  meeting ;  and  though  there  is  a  thoroughfare 
through  it  in  several  directions,  yet  its  space  permits 
unnoticed  wanderings  in  quiet  nooks,  shadowed  by  the 
stately  buttresses  of  the  grand  old  building,  all  brooded 


over  by  solemn  silence.    Here  the  threadbare  pi'j 
the  old  man,  Burke,  faded  to  a  faint  brown  with  i: 
was  so  in  harmony  with  the  walls  that,  as  he  ctvA- 
and  shambled  along  the  walls,  he  was  scaroely  ^^: 
unless,  as  in  Buth's  case,  he  was  being  looked  for.  >. 
approached  him,  and«  as  he  shrank  into  an  angk,  - 
rested  his  bent  back  there,  not  the  wildest  Gothic  L 
could  have  traced  a  more  grotesquely  vioioos  giL'. 
than  he  formed.      As  Buth   stood  before  hk. . 
massive  form  quite  shut  him  out  fh>m.  observe.: . 
Their  first  conversation  was  a  series  of  reprfn'^h?: 
Buth's  side,  and  of  justification  and  awkward  x 
lences  on  his,  to  yrhich  were  added  promise  (. : 
attending  to  the  last  offices  of  duty  to  the  dead.  F. 
manner  was  singulariy  conciliatory.    It  was  evidr;'  i 
means  of  holding  Buth  in  his  power  was  loosened,  t.'* 
lost,  and  that  something  like  fear  had  crept  orer 
hitherto  hard,  deliberate  cunning.    Still  his  po^e^ 
weakened,  was  by  no  means  lost.    The  womu  ' 
slightly  tranquillised  by  his  words.     There  is  soai^' 
in  the  inevitable  that  oompels  submission ;  and  i^ 
the  blow  was  too  recent  for  her  to  feel  more  Us: 
benumbing  influende.     By  adroit  questions,  ^. 
careful  observer  oould  have  seen  were  put  so  s.' 
satisfy  himself,  he  discovered,  evidently  to  his  aur. 
tion,  that  she  had  not  had  one  distinct  ientenc«  ir  - 
the  dying  man's  lips.    She  did  not  name  the  k>. 
words—"  Make  a  clean  breast ; "  though  they  wee  ^' 
understood  by  her,  and  were  even  now  wasiSm,'^ 
evermore  to  sound,  in  the  depths  of  her  bdng. 

So  Burke  said,  "Get  back,  my  friend,  getje'^ 
Ye've  done  all ;  I'll  see  to  the  rest ;  and  now  ye'J  -• 
a  chance  of  saving  a  bit  for  yoursel'.** 

"Dinna  talk  that  way,  man,"  said  she,  suddeslr. 
care  na  for  mysel'— I'm  weary  of  it  all— weary  aiid 
to  death;  and,  what's  more,  TU  leave— I  muit-' 
long  wanted  to,  and  I  must." 

"  Leave !  '*  said  Burke,  aghast.  "  What !  leave  a  r 
home,  where  ye're  making  yer  vray  finely— l«a'f  - 
young  leddy  that  loves  ye ! " 

"  That's  it.  I  can't  keep  it  up.  He's  gone,  i3- 
canna " 

"  Woman,"  said  Burke,  in  a  hissing  whisper;  "i  ' 
know  what  I  saw  last  Thursday  ?  " 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  his  lean  and  homy  fore>- 
across  the  city  towards  a  hill  in  the  distance,  viu 
strong  building  on  the  summit. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  looked  m  the  dir??  • 
to  which  he  pointed. 

"I  saw  a  man  hanged  there  for  a  murder, vc^- 
— a  murder  they  said  he  did  some  while  a-gone." 

"Mux^ier!" 

"Hush!  it*s  an  ugly  word  to  speak,  even  a^iii'- 
nine-foot  thick  wall.    Yes ;  it  was  not  clear  to  o? z^' 
to  a  many  more,  that  the  man  was  guilty.   He  o:- 
ha'  been  an  aocomplioe;   but  I  saw  him  hv^?^" 
hanged  like  a  dog ! " 

"  WeU,  and  whaf s  that  to.  me  ?  "  she 
white  lips  quivering.  ^ 

«  Only  this  :  if  the  squire— he's  a  lawyer,  tod  r 
member— if  the  squire  knew  about  that  little  n^^^ 
yonder,  he'd  make  a  hanging  matter  of  ii^ 
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"No,  no;  I'd  teU  him  all" 

"You'd  tell  him  all?  And  do  you  think  he'd  be 
such  a  fool— such  a  weak,  kind-hearted  fool — as  I  ha' 
been,  and  believe  you  ?  Tell  him  all !  "Why,  what 
ye've  done  would  put  you  in  a  solitary  cell  all  your  life, 
if  it  didn't  hang  ye.  Ye  know  it  would.  But  he'd 
hang  ye,  X  say,  for  mur " 

He  did  not  finish  the  word ;  her  hand  was  over  his 
mouth,  as  she  muttered,  "You  know  better." 

"  I  don't  know  only  what  ye  telled  me.  A  pretty 
thing.  Ye'vo  a  wean  in  your  care,  and  ye  get  a  holiday 
to  see  your  friends,  and,  instead  of  ganging  home,  ye 
meet  yer  lover,  and  leave  the  bit  bairn  crawling  on  the 
grass  for  a  mad  woman,  ye  tell  me,  to  mak'  oflf  wi'  and 
kill.  "Whose  word  but  yours  is  there  for  that  ?  And 
ye  come  home  to  us  wi*  your  tale,  and  we  hid  your 
fault,  and  ye  yoursel'  planned  to  take  the  wee  bit  lassie 
from  yoiur  sister,  and  you  and  phe  planned  it  all.  Am  I 
right,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  telled  us  do  it !  I  was  oflf  my  heed  wi'  fright, 
and  heart  sore  for  Tom's  enlisting." 

"  Hech !  But,  when  he  'listed,  maybe  he  feared  the 
jewels  the  bairn  had — ^the  costly  things  that  were  sought 
after  among  the  servants — maybe  they  were  useful  to 
him— nae  doubt,  nae  doubt." 

"  Hush,  man  1  don't  belie  the  dead ;  he  never  had 
them,  no  more  than  I  had.  I  did  leave  the  puir  bairn 
laid  on  the  grass  o*  the  hill-side.  I  did  no  worse  till 
I  ventured  to  put  the  other  one  in  her  place — which  the 
marriage-lines  ye  know ^" 


"I  tell  ye,"  he  interposed,  severely,  "that's  of  itself 
enough  to  put  you  between  four  walls  for  life;  but 
there's  only  your  word  ye  did  not  murder  yon  bairn — 
aye,  and  Isabel^  too  (I've  seen  the  day  ye  were  jealous 
of  her),  and  give  the  trinkets  to  him.  I  couldn't  tak' 
upon  me,  if  I  were  put  on  my  oath,  to  say  different ; 
nay,  if  I  were  put  on  my  oath,  I'd  be  obliged— yes,  I 
couldn't  help  mysel',  to  go  against  ye.  And  I  say  again, 
I  saw  a  man  hanged  there  last  Thursday  for  less." 

Buth's  features  worked  convulsively.  The  fear  of 
Burke,  which  she  had  well  nigh  over-mastered  in  the 
midst  of  her  recent  grief,  returned  again  to  crush  her 
spirit.  He  saw  hia  advantage,  and  continued,  "  Keep  a 
calm  tongue,  woman ;  there's  naething  to  fear  but  yersel' 
— naething — and  the  bonny  young  leddy  has  her  right." 

"  And  why,  then,  don't  you  do  justice  ?  You've  nae 
right  to  threaten  me,"  she  said,  in  a  querulous  tone. 

"Justice!  Qu,  Pm  no  that  clear  the  marriage- 
lines  would  stand  in  law.  The  lady,  doubtless,  thinks  so. 
Besides,  the  lad  is  lost-' clean  gone !  Justice!  How  is 
j ustice  to  be  done  ?  Harm  may.  You  may  tell  your  tale, 
and  get  your  recompense  up  there."  He  pointed,  as  he 
spoke,  in  the  direction  he  had  so  often  indicated,  re- 
suming, "And  the  young  leddie  might  be  turned  out  as 
an  impostor.  "Who's  to  prove  anything  about  her  ?  And 
the  family  would  be  just  where  they  are— a  daughter 
the  less,  that's  all.  "Why  should  you  be  for  upsettinc: 
things  :  the  way  taken  is  so  far  right  ?  What's  the  good, 
woman  ?  "  1^ 

(To  be  eotUinued.) 
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THE  QUIVEE. 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY    CHAIR. 


IT  lias  been  quaintly  said,  that "  the  eye  is  the  gate  of 
the  brain;"  and  in  that  saying  we  find  much 
truth,  especially  when  applied  to  the  work  of  education. 
Depriye  the  student  of  his  sight,  and  he  is  reduced  to 
the  vagueness  of  sound  and  touch—the  gate  is  closed, 
and  the  supplies  must  be  craned  over  a  lofty  and  stub- 
born barricade.  How  true  it  is  that  those  only  who 
have  been  deprived  of  vision  know  the  full  value  of  it ! 
for,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  too  commonly  the  eye,  as  a 
medium"  for  instruction,  is  discarded  for  perplexing 
abstractions  and  disconnected  ideas  ?  in  simple  metaphor, 
the  open  gate  is  disregarded,  and  there  is  a  laborious 
hauling  over  the  wall.  The  study  of  geography  would 
be  an  abstruse  and  difficult  one,  without  the  aid  of 
maps;  it  is  now  attractive  and  faeile:  and  wherever 
appeal  can  be  made  to  the  eye,  that  mode  of  instruction 
should  be  adopted,  as  a  ready  means  for  simplification, 
and  a  sure  channel  to  the  memory.  • 

An  historical  map*  now  before  us  is  presented  both 
in  the  form  of  a  chart,  to  hang  upon  the  wall,  and  in 
the  shape  of  an  atlas,  for  table  reference.  It  is  a  fair- 
sized  square  map  of  time  and  events,  centuries,  decades, 
aT\d  years  being  represented  by  square  divisions  and 
subdivisionSjUn  which  are  marked,  in  larger  or  smaller 
type  (as  in  a  geographical  map  of  England  are  printed 
cities,  towns,  and  villages),  the  more  or  less  important 
events  and  circumstances  of  English  history,  of  which 
this  chart  comprises  a  full  and  comprehensive  record. 
As,  also,  in  the  geographical  map  the  counties  are  dis- 
tinctively coloured,  so  also  in  this  historical  chart  the 
different  dynasties  have  their  representative  tint;.aad 
thus  the  whole  is  made  a  clear  and  simple  study  for 
the  eye. 

We  must  congratulate. Mr.  Nasmith  (the  son,  we 
believe,  of  the  founder  of  City  ]^^lssions)  on  his  being 
the  first  projeotionary  historian  in'the  field,  and  hope 
that  he  will  be  rewarded  by  the  complete  success  of  this 
his  firit  labour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
history  of  our  country  is  a  most  desirable  and  profitable 
thenio  for  study,  especially  for  those  young  souls  who 
are  to  be  the  nation  of  the  ago  to  come,  that  the  good 
deeds  of  their  English  ancestry  may  be  borne  in  mind 
and  emulated,  and  that  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the 
former  generations  shall  be  beacons  to  warn  from  the 
mire  of  guilt  and  the  slough  of  degradation,  and  guides 
to  point  to  the  sure  path  of  wisdom  and  the  bright 
crown  of  honour. 

A  new  volume  of  poems f  by  "  Quallon"  cannot  fail  to 
command  the  favourable  attention  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  perused  his  "  Leoline."  The  present 
lyrics  are  like  his  former  poems,  graceful,  fresh,  and 

•  "The  Chronometrical  Chart  of  the  Hifltoiyof  England." 
By  David  Nasmith.  London:  George  Philip  and  Son,  Fleet 
Street. 

t  "Lyrical  Fancies."  By  S.  H.  Bradbury  (Qaallon).  London: 
Edward  Moxon  and  Co. 


truthful,  many  of  them  being  fraught  with  spirit  ani 
genius,  and,  therefore,  of  a  kind  to  last. 

A  second  series  of  essays,  by  the  author  of  "  Tee 
Gentle  Life,"*  will  be  welcomed  by  that  large  circle  f)t 
admirers  which  the  first  series  of  this  work  secure!. 
This  second  volume  quite  maintains  the  chacocter  of  tLo 
work.  The  essays  are  upon  subjects  of  everj-day  and 
homely  interest.  The  style  of  composition  is  pure  an : 
simple  English,  depending  for  attraction  and  power  up-oa 
no  meretricious  excuse  of  ornament  or  illustration ;  and 
the  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  devoilt  tone  of  eame^i 
and  manly  Christian  feeling. 

"Mehemet  the  Kurd,  and  other  Tales,  "f  by  Mr. 
Charles  "Wells,  are  translations  of  Oriental  stories,  one 
of  which,  from  an  Arabic  MS.,  has  never  before  been 
translated  into  any  European  language.  The  stories 
are  extremely  interesting,  and  pleasantly  written.  The 
translator  deserves  our  thanks  for  thus  placing  witLin 
our  reach  some  of  the  prettiest  Eastern  fairy  talt•^ 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  read. 

"A  Walk  From  London  to  Land's  Eud  and  Back. 
with  Notes  by  the,Winy,"J  is  a  most  delightful  ac- 
count of  a  pedestrian  tour  through  some  of  the  mD< 
interesting  and  picturesque"  parts  of  England.  Th> 
book  contains  a  fund  of  collateral  information  of  i-^ 
most  agreeable  kind,  in  connection  with  the  pho> 
visited,  and  the  various  classes  of  people  met  wirl:. 
Amongst  other  good  illustrations,  Mr.  Harrison  TVtir 
con tributes  an  exquisite  animal  subject.  Though  writ:* 
by  an  American,  the  style  and  tone  of  the  volume  ar- 
completely  devoid  of  anything  anti-English;  and  tlie 
author,  expresses,  more  than  once,  his  grat-eful  r&.-..- 
lection  of  many  and  great  kindnesses  received  while  Ln 
was  en  route. 

"  The  Steps  of  Jesus :  a  Narrative  Harmony  of  tie 
Four  Evangelists,"  §  will  be  found  to  be  a  book  be*  a 
useful  and  cheap.  It  is  thus  well  adapted  for  Sabbaiii- 
school  and  general  use ;  and  has  a  further  recommenib- 
tion  in  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  text  of  iL » 
authorised  version. 

That  favourite  periodical  of  our  great-grandslr..-, 
"The  Gentleman's  ^Iagazine,'MI  although  in  its  13-3;^ 
year,  shows  no  signs  of  decay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  h£> 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  first  number  of  the  ne^; 
series  bears  witness  to  a  never-waning  power  to  ho!  1 
its  own,  and  to  the  undeclining  faculties  of  Sylvacu- 
Urban. 

•  "  Tlie  Gentle  Life."    Second  SerieB.    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

t  "Mehcmet  the  Kurd,  and  other  Talea."  By  Cbarlea  Wtll*. 
Bell  and  Daldy. 

t  "  A  Walk  From  London  to  LsBd's  End  and  Back.  With  y-xrs 
by  the  Way."    By  Eliba  Burritt.    Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

$  "The  Steps  of  Jesus  :  a  NarratiTe  Harmony  of  the  Fosr 
Evaiygclista."  By  Robert  MlmprUs.  Thinl  Bdition.  London 
S.  W.  Partridge. 

0  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  Historical  Eeyiew."'  New 
Series.    London :  Bradbury,  Evans,  alid  Co* 
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MARY  YAUGHAN. 

CHAPTER  III. 


IT  was  HOW  long  past  midnight.  How  silent  the 
streets  had  grown !  with  what  a  trembling 
motion  the  moonbeams  crept  into  the  quiet  room, 
where  John  Pinch  sat,  a  solitary,  thinking  man. 

VOL.  I. 


He  determined  to  know  the  end  to-morrow;  yos, 
to-morrow  he  would  tell  her  all ;  and  he  arose  and 
sought  repose. 
The  following  morning  he  went  to  the  rectory, 
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and  formd  Mr.  Yangliazi  seated  in  his  easy  chair 
Ly  the  table,  writing.  He  broke  off  as  John  Finch 
entered.  Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  young 
man  came  out  of  the  library  with  flashing  eyes 
imd  resolute  step.  Apart  from  Mr.  Yaughan's 
unqualifled  approbation  of  his  suit,  had  he  not 
spoken  most  favourably  of  Mary's  feelings  towards 
him,  basing  his  suppositions  on  remarks  she  had 
casually  dropped  P 

''Even  so  late  as  last  night/'  said  the  good 
rector,  "  I  heard  her  wishing  you  were  at  home, 
and  complaining  that  nothing  could  go  right  in  the 
parish  without  you." 

Hope  came  to  the  heart  of  John  Finch.  Through 
the  drawing-rooms  he  searched  for  the  onp  he 
loyed.  They  were  empty,  but  crowded  with  me- 
mories of  her.  j^Bj  that  window  they  had  talked ; 
there  on  the  terrace  they  had  paced  in  the  dawn  of 
the  year.  How  well  he  remembered  the  motion  of 
her  garments — her  inexpressible  endearing  grace 
— ^the  beautiful  face  turned  fully  on  him  as  she 
asked  some  simple,  heai-tfelt  question.  These  me- 
mories thrilled  through  him,  as  he  passed  on  to 
meet  his  fSate.  Through  the  shrubberies :  no  Mary 
Yaughan  there.  At  lost  ho  took  the  path  that  led 
to  the  lull.  There,  under  an  old  oak,  sat  the  lady 
he  sought.  **  Some  change  has  passed  over  Mary 
Yaughan,"  thought  Jo^  Pinch,  as  he  marked  the 
brooding  figure  in  that  lonely  place,  where  a  soft 
silence  reigned,  only  broken  by  the  sound  of  bees 
and  the  tinkling  of  skeep-bells  on  the  distant 
slopes.  *'  Can  it  be,  she  has  giyen  her  heart  to 
this  stranger  unsought  ?  ho  who  knew  not  how  to 
restrain  his  yagrant  admiration  for  her."  But  the 
young  man  repelled  the  thought  as  unworthy  of  the 
woman  he  loyed;  and,  pondering  still,  he  went  on 
until  he  was  close  to  where  she  sat  Not  haying 
seen  her  for  some  days,  he  was  shocked  by  her  loss 
of  colour,  and  the  dark  circles  round  her  eyes,  that 
had  now  a  touching,  wounded  look  in  them. 

**  I  fear  you  are  not  well,"  said  he,  taking  her  ex- 
tended hand.   "  Is  not  this  place  too  cold  for  you  ?" 

"No:  is  it  cold?"  and  she  drew  her  mantle 
closer.  Then  plucking  a  sprig  of  heather,  held  it 
up  to  him.  "Are  they  not  pretty,  the  bells  that 
call^the  bees  to  supper  ?  "  He  did  not  answer :  in 
yain  he  stroye  to  smother  the  tumult  in  his  soul. 

She  sprang  up. 

**Do  not  let  me  detain  you,  Mr.  Finch :  this  is  a 
charming  place  for  solitary  musings,  and  that  seems 
your  mood  at  present."  She  was  moying  away, 
when  his  yoice  arrested  her ;  then  she  turned  and 
met  his  dark  face  glowing  with  suppressed  feeling. 
"Miss  Yaughan,  listen  to  me:  haye  I  not  some 
right  to  be  heard?" 

She  bent  her  head,  and  she  listened  as  he  spoke 
of  loye,  his  yoice  trembling  in  its  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, that  still  controlled,  almost  made  her  weep. 
Then  breaking  into  passionate  eloquence,  he  went 


on  to  tell  her  what  suffering  inexpressible  this  Ioto 
had  cost  him.  "  But  is  there  not  a  rest  for  me? 
to  be  oyer  with  thee,  my  wife — ^more  than  sister- 
mother — ^life  itself  I  Speak  to  me."  And  he  knelt 
on  the  grass  before  her.  But,  oh !  the  sad  awaken- 
ing to  her  ayerted  manner,  and  shrinking  &om  his 
earnest  gestures.  She  refused  him — she  knew  not 
why;  besought  him  not  to  ask  her.  She  hfid  no 
loye,  no  heart — ^waa  quite  unworthy  of  him.  Why 
did  he  pain  her  so  ? 

"  No  hope !  can  you  giye  me  no  hope  ?  then  God 
help  me ! " 

"  Oh !  do  not  speak  so,  you  make  me  wretclied !" 
said  she,  turning  from  that  rigid  face ;  "  I  cannot- 
I  loye  another:  no  one  kno\^  it.  I  am  lery 
miserable."    And  her  face  grew  white  and  wild. 

John  Finch  walked  away,  a  conflict  raging  in  his 
souL  Presently  he  returned  to  where  she  was,  aid 
said,  calmly,  "  Tell  me,  can  I  serye  you  in  anyway? 
You  are  miserable ;  let  me  help  you."  She  ga::d 
up  at  him  through  her  tears.  What  a  strange  ligb: 
there  was  in  the  face  that  bent  oyer  her  I  Slie  tdi 
him  all — ^her  struggles  of  the  last  six  weeks— her 
hopes  and  fears ;  and  then,  blushing  scarlet,  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands.  Alas !  he  knew  her  lore  \ras 
unretumed;  gently  he  told  her  so.  She  demandei 
proof.  He  stood  beside  her,  his  yoice  sharp,  like 
that  of  an  old  man. 

**  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  I  trayolled  to 
London  with  Captain  Helmore.  We  had  some 
words  together.  I  could  not  understand  bis  con- 
fident manner  in  speaking  of  you.  I  determined  to 
know  what  it  meant.  He  eyaded  my  questions.  I 
compelled  him  to  speoik.  Then  he  broke  out,  and 
said  I  was  *  impertinent,  intrusiye.  So,  to  get  rid 
of  you,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that,  though  I  extremely 
admire  Miss  Vaughan's  beauty  and  goodness,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  feeling  of  loye  towards  her,  or  any 
of  the  fair  sex.'  " 

With  painful  minuteness  he  detailed  the  acena 

It  was  a  moment  of  rare  bitterness  to  both ;  thes 
and  there,  with  all  the  intensity  of  her  nature,  sha 
abhorred  the  man  who  stood  beside  her,  for  tha 
words  he  had  spoken,  as  much  as  she  loved  hia 
who  had  disowned  her. 

When  the  young  man  ceased,  stung  to  the  quici, 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  her  form  shaking  with  re- 
pressed passion,  which  burned  in  her  cheek  and 
glowed  in  her  eye,  while,  in  an  untender  yoice,  she 
spoke  erring,  wilful  words. 

The  light  forsook  his  face ;  and  before  she  hai 
finished  he  abruptly  left  her. 

Home  she  crept  through  the  shrubberies.  Mr. 
Yaughan  met  her  in  the  haU.  Mary  tried  to  slip 
up-stairs  unnoticed,  but  he  laid  a  detaining  li:ind 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  drawing  her  close  to  hims^ 
said — 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  darling."  For  a  moment 
she  dung  to  him,  her  self-command  almost  gon^ 
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He  patted  her  face,  and  softly  said,  **  Did  you  meet 
Mr.  Finch  ?  lie  went  out  to  seek  you." 

The  low  reply  came  at  last.  **  I  met  him,  father.'* 
He  waited,  hoping  she  would  say  something  more. 
"  Well,  Mary  "—but  she  broke  out— 
**  Hush,  father !  do  not  ask  me  any  questions,  I 
haye  refused  him ;  not  for  worlds  would  I  marry 
liiin, "  said  the  poor  child  from  her  sore  heart.  Then, 
seeing  the  shade  of  extreme  disappointment  on  her 
father's  face,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  csu^essing  him,  murmured,  "  Oh !  do  not  be 
angry  with  me  ;  I  am  so  wretched  I  Kiss  me, 
father."  And  the  soft,  yearning  eyes  looked  up 
at  him  with  such  an  intensity  of  sorrow  in  their 
depths,  that  tears  started  into  the  good  man's  eyes, 
and  he  kissed  and  blessed  his  child  ere  she  flitted 


away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  Saturday  afternoon;  and  John  Finch  set 
out,  intending  to  take  a  farewell  walk  along  the 
shore,  by  a  rugged,  winding  path,  only  available  at 
a  low  ebb  of  the  sea.  Clear  flashes  of  light  played 
upon  the  picturesque  coast,  as  he  walked  briskly  on, 
stooping  down  now  .and  then  to  pick  up  specimens, 
or  to  watch  the  dip  of  the  sea-gulls  in  the  green 
water.  He  had  not  gone  half  a  mile  when,  round- 
ing a  huge  water- worn  boulder,  he  saw  the  waters 
were  eddying  round  the  furthest  point  he  had 
hoped  to  pass. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  neap  tide,"  exclaimed  John. 
''How  unfortunate!"  And  he  was  retracing  his 
steps,  when  a  little  urchin  accosted  him,  with  a 
creel  of  sea- weed  on  his  back. 

"Bees  you  looking  for  the  lady?"  And  he 
pointed  with  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  Chack 
Coye.  This  was  a  long  margin  of  yellow  sand, 
lying  between  two  jutting  cliSs^  and  remarkable 
for  its  deep  sea  cayes. 
"  What  lady  ?"  said  Mr.  Finch. 
**  Why,  the  parson's  daughter  is  there,  in  the  big 
caye;  and  Ize  be  thinking  she  knows  nought  of 
the  tide,  which  is  on  the  flow." 

In  a  moment  her  danger  flashed  upon  the  young 
man.  Then  he  bade  'the  boy  run  for  his  life  to  the 
fishing  yiUage,  which  lay  on  the  further  side  of 
Chack  Point. 

"Bid  old  GKles  bring  his  boat  round  the  head 
without  loss  of  time.  Tell  him  Miss  Yaughan  is  in 
the  cave,  and  the  tide  coming  in ;  and  I  will  pay 
you  double  for  eyery  minute  sayed." 

The  boy  tossed  his  creel  on  a  sand  hillock  near, 
and  scampered  off. 

John  Finch  tarried  not  a  moment,  and,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  reached  the  first  of 
the  two  headlands,  round  whose  giant  feet  the 
waters  dallied.  Here  he  had  to  jump  from  one 
slippery  rook  to  another.    In  a  few  minutes  he 


found  himself  in  Chack  Coyo.  From  its  smooth 
surface  the  jagged  clifls  rose  in  abrupt  masses.  His 
heart  sickened  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  water- 
mark, high  up  on  the  bare  sides.  At  the  far  end 
was  the  caye  he  had  heard  Mary  Yaughan  speak  so 
rapturously  of.  How  could  she  haye  been  so  mad  ? 
On  he  sped:  it  would  haye  been  death  to  return 
now,  for  the  waters  had  come  oyer  the  path  he  had 
just  trayersed.  At  last  that  wearisome  strip  of  sand 
was  passed,  and  he  reached  the  caye.  There,  in- 
side the  low  archway,  was  Mary  Yaughan.  Her 
fingers  grasped  a  book,  but  her  head  rested  against 
a  stone.    She  was  fast  asleep. 

His  breath  came  in  quick  pants. 

She  rose  up  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
He  cried — 

"Are  you  mad,  Miss  Yaughan,  to  sleep  in  such 
a  place  ?  In  another  hour  this  caye  will  be  under 
water :  already  the  rocks  are  coyered." 

The  truth  fliaahed  upon  her.  And  he  had  come 
to  saye  her — ^perhaps  to  die  for  her. 

"Is  there  nothing  we  can  do  ?"  said  she,  in  an 
agitated  yoice.  "Is  there  no  way  we  can  get  out 
of  this  place?" 

"  No ;  we  are  locked  in,"  was  the  abrupt  answer. 

For  a  moment  John  Finch  seemed  exhausted  and 
oyercome  by  a  crowd  of  miserable  thoughts.  His 
passing  weakness  called  out  her  latent  strength; 
and  though  her  face  was  ashy  white,  she  was  calm. 

"  Mr.  Finch,  you  haye  done  an  unwise  thing.  I 
am  but  a  useless  creature,  only  fit  to  die ;  but  you 
are—"  And  she  turned  away,  and  paced  the 
sand,  anguished,  remorseful. 

"  Miss  Vaughan,"  he  said,  with  vehement  bitter- 
ness, "  what  brought  you  here  ?  What  bed  of  roses 
did  you  come  to  lie  down  upon  heref  What  dear 
friend  did  you  come  to  meet  ?  what  sweet  memories 
to  indulge  in?"  For  a  moment,  in  his  agony,  he 
had  forgotten  himself;  and  he  walked  through  the 
cayern,  examining  it  carefully — hoping  to  find  some 
platforin-  of  rock  whore  they  could  in  safety  await 
the  boat.  The  gloaming  water  was  crooping  steal- 
thily and  rapidly  between  the  shiny  sides ;  all  hope 
yanished ;  and  he  returned  to  where  she  stood,  on 
the  strand  outside.  Seeing  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
which  his  cruel  words  had  wrung  from  her,  he  sidd, 
with  deep  tenderness— 

"  Miss  Vaughan,  forgive  my  rude  words.  May 
God  help  me  to  servo  you ;  I  should  be  happy  were 
I  to  die  in  doing  so.  Do  you  not  believe  me  ?  And 
the  rest  would  be  sweet,  after  that." 

He  knelt  down,  and  prayed  for  both. 

The  minutes  passed,  the  shadows  lengthened. 
The  scene  was  inexpressibly  beautiful — mimic, 
glittering  waves,  ever  coming  on  towards  the  stu- 
pendous cliffs;  and  between  the  heaving  waters  and 
breastwork  of  stone  the  man  and  the  maiden  stood, 
for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  death.  From 
such  a  doom  they  both  recoiled,  for  they  were 
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young  and  strong ;  and  the  very  beauty  of  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky,  around  them,  shot  a  keener  loye 
of  life  into  their  souls. 

John  lost  all  hope  of  the  boat  arriving  in  time. 
Mary's  heart  sank,  but  she  drove  back  the  shrieks 
that  pressed  for  utterance — awed  by  that  silent  man 
who  stood,  with  folded  arms,  gazing  out,  oyer  an 
ocean  of  purple  and  gold. 

"Misa  Yaughan,  when  the  water  reaches  us,  we 
must  swim.  "Will  you  try,  and  lie  quite  passive  in 
my  hands  ?  I  know  it  is  hard  for  you "  (and  an 
intense  look  of  love  and  pity  lit  up  his  sunken 
features) ;  ''  but  it  is  better  so,  otherwise  I  should 
find  it  impossible  to  save  you." 

She  could  not  speak.  The  bitter,  bitter  tears 
welled  through  her  fingers,  and  she  bowed  her  head 
in  silent  acquiescence. 

On  the  waters  came,  curling  in  through  lone- 
some nooks  and  tiny  hollows.  Bestless,  devouring 
sea! 

A  great  crowd  were  assembled  on  the  beach 
which  lay  at  the  other  side  of  Ghack  Point. 

The  news  had  spread  like  wildfire,  that  the  min- 
ister and  Miss  Yaughan  were  in  the  caves.  In  all 
haste  the  lifeboat  was  fitted  out,  and  her  brave 
crew  strained  every  nerve  and  sinew  to  the  rescue. 

Mr.  Yaughan  paced  the  strand  in  an  agony  of 
expectation ;  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  and  knew  much  time  must  be  spent  in  taking 
a  wide  sweep  round  the  point,  to  avoid  a  reef  of 
rocks  over  which  the  surf  ran  high. 

The  sun  had  sunk  in  the  western  wave,  and  the 
wind  had  risen  and  moaned  in  fitful  gusts  along 


the  land ;  groups  of  people  huddled  on  the  bIk 
peering  through  the  gathering  gloom ;  but  noti 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  far-off  line  of  ailvei  li; 
that  marked  the  horizon. 

Suddenly  a  blue  light  shone  over  the  darkv-r. 
It  was  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  exciteme&t. 
this  had  been  the  signal  agreed  on  should 
bodies  be  found.  Ones  were  heard  from  the  en 
and  short  ejaculations,  and  hurried  gatheiiu^: 
the  landing-place. 

Aha  I  how  glorious  rose  the  moon!  SIotIt 
disentangled  herself  from  wreathing  vapoon,  i 
sent  a  stream  of  trembling  light  across  the  l 
On  the  boat  came ;  then  was  heard  the  spkj 
the  rowers,  and  amid  the  shouts  of  the  tb : 
the  gallant  crew  tossed  up  their  oars  and  k&: 
on  the  beach. 

They  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  k: : 
gleamed  on  two  ghastly  faces  and  lifeless,  ^ 
ping  forms. 

^U  that  science  and  affection  could  do,  r. 
done. 

The  few  that  stood  by  the  bed-sides  c : 
sufferers,  watched,  fear  clutching  at  their  k: 
Impatiently  the  anxious  people  waited  outsi:- . 
news.  Slowly  life  ebbed  back  thron^li  ]L' 
Yaughan's  frame,  and  with  a  convnlsiTe  scj  -- 
opened  her  dim  eyes,  and  a  faint  smile  sent  s  t:- 
of  thanksgiving  through  her  heart-broken  ia^ 

But  just  then  a  wail  of  women  came,  borL- 
the  night  air  into  the  room.  Alarmed  Mr.  Va^-^ 
stepped  out.    A  shudder  ran  through  the  c"^- 
John  Finch  was  dead  !  S.i- 


THE    EXILK 


**  Weep  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  hioi :  but  weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth  away.**— 

Jer.  xxiL  10. 

1  alien  flood  is  hoarse  and  loud,  these  alien  skies  are  chill ; 
And  thou  art  one  with  tearless  dust,  and  every  pulse  is  still ; 
But,  weeping,  I  must  live,  my  son,  and  veil  my  burning  tears — 
The  captive^s  lot  is  dreary,  and  his  heart  is  dark  with  fears. 

Would  I  were  sleeping  by  thee,  where  still  Siloa  flows, 
My  robe  a  deep-dyed  purple  of  the  life-blood  of  my  foes ; 
My  hand  upon  a  gleaming  brand,  whose  steel  is  deadly  red ; 
A  stark  and  stiff  Assyrian  corpse  the  pillow  for  my  head. 

Our  desperate  charge  was  broken ;  my  boy  was  left  behind — 
His  raven  hair  a  moment  made  a  banner  on  the  wind  ; 
I  saw  his  face  a  moment  turned  reproachful  to  the  skies  ; 
I  felt  the  mortal  dimness  that  closed  his  reeling  eyes; 

And  I  blessed  my  God  he  perished  while  Israel  yet  was  free, 

While  the  stately  towns  were  standing  that  mine  eyes  no  more  shall  see ; 

While  the  golden  spires  were  gleaming,  and  the  ark  was  unprofaned, 

And  the  temple's  polished  marble  was  yet  with  blood  unstained.  G.  A*  G 
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BY  THE  BEY. 

\  HBIST  did  so  many  wonders  that 
if  all  were  written  down,  St.  John 
says  he  supposes  the  world  would 
not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written.  Now  and  then  we 
meet  a  yerse  in  which  a  multitude  are 
thrown  and  heaped  together.  We  are 
told,  all  at  once,  that  he  healed  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  palsied, 
the  lunatic,  the  possessed,  the  lepers. 
Those,  therefore,  which  are  singled  out  for  narra- 
tion, which  two  eyangelists  agree  in  singling  oui^ 
or,  as  in  this  instance,  three,  or  eren  all  four,  we 
must  conclude  are,  so  to  speak,  representatiTe 
miracles,  or  that  they  are  told  because  illustrating 
some  great  spiritual  truth.  The  account  of  OhrisVs 
miracle  in  the  country  of  the  Gkularenes  belongs  to 
the  latter  class.  It  sets  forth  the  sinner's  terror  of 
being  disturbed  in  his  sinful  abandonment,  and  the 
isolation  to  which  this  reduces  him.  The  demoniac 
seeks  the  loneliness  of  the  mountain-tops  and  the 
tombs ;  and  at  last,  when  the  intruder  comes  in  the 
person  of  the  Teiled  (Godhead,  how  piteously  he 
cries  to  be  let  alone.  The  only  mercy  he  desires  is 
still  to  be  allowed  to  haimt  the  lonely  mountain  or 
the  resting-place  of  the  dead — only  seen  at  times, 
an  awful  apparition,  cut  and  bleeding  with  the 
sharp  stones,  and  crying  wildly.  Thus  is  the  strong, 
rugged  nature  of  the  man  shown  in  the  effect  of 
the  possession  on  him.  He  disregards  pain ;  he 
seeks  out  scenes  of  desolation  and  decay —but,  above 
all,  of  loneliness ;  and  he  is '  *  exceeding  fierce ; "  no 
chains  can  bind  him,  "  neither  could  any  man  tame 
him."  How  awfully  hopeless  to  man  I  lost  to 
shame,  for  he  js  naked ;  incapable  of  restraint,  for 
no  chains  will  bind  the  might  of  deTils.  He  chafes 
and  rages  under  the  sway  of  the  mysterious  power 
within,  yet  wills  not  to  be  released  from  it,  fearing 
the  labour-pains  of  being  delivered  of  those  things 
of  sin — ^the  awful  travail  of  putting  forth  the  devil. 
Eears  he  too,  no  doubt,  the  coming  to  his  right 
mind— coming  to  calm  reflection — coming  to  the 
consciousness  of  how  low  he  has  fallen— coming  to 
the  sense  of  his  own  frightful  condition — coming 
to  the  sinking  and  the  despondency  after  the  de- 
lirium and  the  raving. 

What  hope  remains  for  him  but  to  die  and  to  be 
forgotten  P  He  seeks  out  the  tombs  for  his  dwelling, 
as  if  in  haste  to  be  there,  as  one  of  their  rightful 
occupants.  The  unclean  spirit,  too,  knows  that, 
imtil  lodged  in  that  gloomy  abode  for  ever,  no 
human  being  is  shut  out  from  possible  restoration. 
Therefore,  as  if  in  fitful  impatience  for  the  death  of 
his  unhappy  victim,  he  carries  him  by  anticipation 
to  the^  place  of  the  dead,  so  that  he  is  there  by  con- 
sent of  both.    Thus  we  see  men,  when  they  go  to  a  { 


,  F.  0.  WILLS. 

certain  extreme  in  wickedness,  apparently  desirous 
to  hasten  the  end — to  plunge  into  the  tiiickest  of 
the  fever — ^to  die  and  rest.  They  abide  in  the  tombs 
in  desire,  longing  to  lie  among  the  mouldering 
bodies ;  for  sin  indulged  in  to  a  certain  point  ceases 
to  bring  with  it  the  sinful  pleasure,  wiUiout  which 
at  first  it  would  not  have  been  indulged  in;  it 
becomes  stale  but  necessary,  and  as  the  sense  of 
pleasure  grows  torpid,  remorse  grows  proportion- 
ably  insufferable.  But  still  the  vile  passions  which 
we  have  allowed  to  master  us  cannot  be  bound ;  the 
chains  of  fears,  and  resolutions,  and  counsels  are 
snapped  like  threads,  and  the  wretched  victim  seeks 
the  tombs  as  a  refuge  from  this  cruel  tyranny, 
which  he  cannot  escape  because  it  is  within  himself. 
He  seeks  the  company,  too,  of  the  dead,  because 
that  of  the  living  jars  upon  him.  It  looks  him  in 
the  eyes  and  abashes  him ;  it  reminds  him  of  what 
he  is,  it  recalls  what  he  was,  it  shows  what  he  has 
lost,  it  displays  what  he  might  have  been. 

The  company  of  the  dead  alone  does  not  shame 
him,  and  has  no  reproach;  for  only  among  them  this 
wretched  demoniac  can  see  worse  than  himself,  or 
like  himself.  The  vacant  eye,  the  grim  silence,  the 
helplessness,  the  morbid  horrors,  the  vile  things 
that  excite  no  disgust  and  meet  with  no  resistance; 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  any  change,  except  at 
last  to  fall  into  dust  and  vanish  utterly — all  this 
portrays  his  own  state,  and  establishes  a  kindred 
between  him  and  the  dead.  But  even  the  dead  shall 
rise. 

And  now  the  wind  blowing  where  it  listeth,  bears 
a  little  ship  to  tiie  place.  Jesus  appears  among 
the  tombs.  Around  him  lie  the  dead  whom  he 
shall  one  day  waken.  He  walks  among  them  like 
a  captain  through  his  sleeping  hosts.  But  there 
comes  to  meet  him  one  who  seems  to  have  awakened 
from  that  tremendous  sleep  before  his  time*-even 
the  sleep  of  death,  broken  by  the  agony  of  the  foul 
things  that  cling  about  him  and  root  themselves  in 
his  heart,  or  by  the  most  inadvertent  touch  of  the 
Saviour's  trailing  robe.  Perhaps  he  meditates  harm 
to  the  intruders,  for  he  is  "  exceeding  fierce."  But 
Jesus  has  compassion  on  him;  he  gives  the  evil 
tenants  within  him  no  time  to  find  another  human 
habitation.  He  is  deaf  to  the  adjuration  of  their 
poor  bond-slave,  by  God  to  torment  him  not.  He 
bids  the  dreadfiil  garrison  to  come  out,  not  indeed 
immediately  to  return  to  the  pit  without  displaying 
their  destructive  aims.  He  allows  the  undean 
spirits  to  enter  the  unclean  beasts,  that  the  fate  of 
the  swine  may  awfully  illustrate  to  the  late  demo- 
niac the  abyss  into  which  they  plunge  their  victims, 
and  that  he  may  judge  how  low  he  had  fallen,  when 
the  devils  who  had  possessed  him  find  a  kindred 
dwelling  in  the  swine.    Like  the  prodigal,  he  dis- 
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ooyers  himBolf  to  haye  reached  the  lerel  of  what 
the  Jews  oonsldered  the  most  uncleaii  of  all  crea- 
toree. 

And  now  we  must  suppose  an  interral  to  have 
elapsed,  for  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  his  Deliverer, 
dothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.  The  people  of  the 
city  haye  come  out  to  see  the  wonder,  and  the 
whole  mxiltitude  of  the  Gadarenes  (apparently 
Tinanimously)  beseech  the  Saviour  to  depart  out  of 
their  coasts.  Tho  terror  of  the  possessed  man,  lest 
Christ  should  disturb  him  in  his  subjection  to  the 
powers  of  evil,  was  characteristic  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country.  They  all  besought  him 
to  depart.  Is  it  not  strange  to  observe,  that  the 
demoniac's  desire  to  be  lot  alone  was  only  an  excess 
oi  the  spirit  prevalent  amongst  his  countrymen? 
Thus,  in  the  whole,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
unwillingness  of  sinners  to  admit  Christ,  or  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  power  on  their 
souls.  They  fear  that  the  evil  things  they  both 
love  and  hate  will  be  hunted  forth ;  that  the  repose 
of  the  tombs  will  be  disturbed;  that  there  will  be 
remorse,  and  struggles,  and  sacrifices  to  be  imder- 
gone.  How  great  is  the  multitude  of  the  Gadarenes 
who  repel  the  Saviour!  and  can  find  no  other 
prayer  but  this — "  that  he  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts.' '  They  know  and  feel  that  his  presence 
would  expel  the  sins  they  delight  to  serve,  and 
transform  the  spirit  of  their  minds.  But  there  is 
this  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  £Eivour  of  the 
Ghularenes:  how  much  better  to  refuse  access  to 
the  Saviour,  than  to  give  it  to  him  freely,  and  yet 
defy  his  might  and  mock  at  his  wonders.  Better, 
indeed,  to  be  like  the  Gadarenes,  dimly  conscious  of 
the  power  he  could  exercise  over  them,  and  that  if 
they  admitted  him  at  aU  they  should  abandon  all 
their  unholy  pursuits,  and  take  this  mysterious, 
compassionate  prophet  wholly  into  their  hearts, 
than,  like  the  men  of  Nazareth,  welcome  him  to  the 
synagogue,  only  to  take  up  stones  to  cast  at  him, 
or,  like  those  of  Jerusalem,  to  receive  him  only  to 
crucify. 

But  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  country  was  to  be 
let  alone,  denoting  a  conscience  in  the  people  not 
dead  but  overpowered  and  smothered.  And  if 
Jesus,  indeed,  took  us  at  our  word,  how  h(^les8 
would  be  our  case! — ^if  he  heeded  the  ''torment 
me  not "  of  the  wretch,  who  only  asks  to  be  left  at 
peace  with  his  evil  spirits,  or  if  he  quite  forsook 
the  multitude  of  the  Gadarenes,  who  pray  him  to 
depart  out  of  their  coasts !  But  he  heals  the  wretch 
against  his  will ;  he  torments  him  for  a  moment,  to 
save  him  &om  him  who  torments  for  eternity. 

Nor  does  He  quite  forsake  the  Gadarenes.  He 
turns  away,  indeed,  mournfully  firom  their  inhos- 
pitable shores,  and,  as  his  little  vessel  plunges 
through  the  capricious  waters  of  Tiberias,  he  looks 
back  with  deep  yearning  for  those  who  would  not 
be  saved^in  his  own  touching  simplicity  of  lan- 


guage, who  **  would  not ; "  but  he  does  not  desert 
them  quite;  he  permits  not  legion  to  dwell  in  their 
coimtry,  as  it  had  prayed  him ;  and  siiioo  he  mav 
not  himself  stay  there,  he  leaves  behind  his  latest 
disciple  to  preach  to  his  rude  countrymen,  and  be 
among  them  a  standing  miracle  of  mercy.    Loth 
was  he,  no  doubt,  to  relinquish  him  whom  he  had 
just  snatched  firom  such  an  awfiil  bondage;  loth 
to  refuse  that  humble  prayer,  *'  that  he  might  be 
with  him."    But  he  saw  that  the  Gadarenos,  ¥ho 
would  not  admit  or  listen  to  him,  when  they  beh?ld 
one  of  themsdvea — ^nay,  one  who  had  beenwors.^ 
than  themselves— wholly   recovered,   they  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  affected,  and  so  prepared  for 
future  events  and  revelations.    Thus  it  is  that 
Christ  wiU  not  leave  us  to  ourselves.    Though,  like 
the  Gadarenes,  the  world  rejected  him,  he  died  for 
the  world,  saving  mankind  against  its  will.   Tno 
demoniac  desiree  to  be  with  Jesus;   he  fe&rs  to 
leave  the  presence  of  his  deliverer ;  he  wonld  sit 
thus  at  his  feet  for  ever,  *'  clothed,  and  in  his  right 
mind."    But  Jesus  wiU  not  have  it  so.    He  sees 
that  the  fiery  nature  which  grew  so  wild  under  th^* 
yoke  of  Satan,  is  not  yet  fit  to  bear  his  mild  yoke 
of  self-denial,  humiliation,  man's  insults  and  in- 
gratitude.   Foreseeing,  too,  the  reaction  of  that 
wild  life  he  had  been  leading,  he  sends  him  out 
upon  an  ardent,  active  mission,  to  do  simply  tliis- 
to  preach  a  miracle.    Others  he  bid  into  flolitad'^ 
and  privacy — ^not  boasting  of  the  horrid  leprosy 
with  which  they  had  been  encrusted,  but  hiding 
their  heads  in  God's  compassionate  bosom;  bu: 
this  one  he  sends  out  to  publish  his  leoovery, 
conscious  that  action  is  the  very  life  of  eaxk  & 
nature.    He  gives  him  a  mission  to  execute,  he 
gives  him  a  mode  of  showing  hia  gratitude;  he 
bids  him  return  to  the  society  of  his  feUov-c^^i 
preaching  to  his  friends,  and  in  his  own  house  (here 
we  have  a  hint  of  where  preaching  should  begin^ 
and  where  it  is  hardest)  this  significant  fjEU^t— that 
there  had  been  a  miracle,  of  which  he  was  the 
evidence ;  that  the  course  of  Nature  was  not  im- 
mutable; that  there  was  something  above  it  and 
outside.it;  that  there  was  a  supernatural  pov^ 
in  the  world — in  short,  to  preach  the  basis  of 
any  religion  at  all — a  miracle.     He  sends  hid 
then  to  do  this ;  and  in  awakening  others,  to  com- 
plete his  own  recovery.    His  example  had  worked 
great  mischief  in  his  family  and  to  his  ficiends;  his 
ruined  condition  had  caused  endless  misery.   ^^^ 
the  remainder  of  bis  days  he  is  to  strive  to  mahe 
up  to  them  for  all  they  had  suffered  at  hia  hanf>. 
and  to  retrieve  the  harm  he  had  done  them.   £'^^^ 
hia  gratitude  overflows  the  task  set  to  him  by  his 
deliverer ;  he  not  only  teUs  his  friends,  butpubli^he? 
the  miracle  through  the  whole  region  of  Decapob^ 
—the  province  of  Ten  Cities.    Thus  we  see  the  last 
of  him,  going  back  to  prove  to  his  ghostly  adver- 
saries that  the  worst  enemy  is  an  alienated  fiiend: 
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to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  old  defeats ;  to  -win  back 
the  souls  he  had  helped  to  ruin.  To  return  to  his 
own  house,  to  his  friends,  his  city,  and  in  the  yery 
place  and  company  where  he  was  once  so  easily 
defeated;  to  show  himself  more  than  conqueror 
through  Him  who  loved  him.. 

Not  yet  has  aniYed  the  time  to  sit  at  Jesus*  feet 
— action,  not  contemplation,  is  the  order  of  this 
life.  He  shall  do  his  day's  work,  and  find  rest  at 
last  in  the  lowly  habitation  where  he  used  to  cry 
and  cut  himself  with  stones. 

Jesus  shall  again  appear  among  the  tombs,  and 


Tie  shall  come  forth  to  meet  him,  not  now  "  exceed- 
ing fierce,"  but  one  of  those  who  cry  Hosanna  I  and 
cast  palm  branches,  emblenM  of  victory,  and  oHve 
branches,  emblems  of  peace,  in  the  path  of  the 
returning  Saviour ;  and  then  he  shall  no  more  be 
dismissed  from  that  presence,  to  wandor  among 
rugged  scenes  and  churlish  men,  but  shall  ever- 
more sit  at  his  Master's  feet,  clothed,  and  in  his 
right  mind.  Then  his  humble  prayer  shall  not 
again  be  refused ;  for  did  not  the  Saviour  himself 
make  for  his  people  this  very  request,  that  "  they 
might  be  with  him  I" 


THE    DEEPER    DEPTH; 

OB,   SCENES   OF  REAL  IJFE  AMOKa  THE   VERY  POOR.— KG.  IV. 


f  EOSSING  by  Mr.  Page's  beau- 
tiful bridge,  from  the  "West- 
minster side  of  the  river,  we 
are  speedily  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  popu- 
lous neighbourhoods  in  London, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  seem, 
almost  without  exception,  to  belong  to  the  trading 
and  labouring  classes.  Lambeth  proper  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  modem  offshoot — a  recent  extension  of  the 
metropolis ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  venerable  for  its 
antiquity,  and  associated  with  several  interesting 
and  important  events  in  our  national  history.  Some 
of  these  flit  through  our  mind,  as  we  pass  through 
its  bustling  streets.  But  we  must  not  dream  of 
the  past :  the  "  Uving  present "  demands  our  atten- 
tion. The  Lambeth  of  our  day  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  original  village  in  the  green  fields  and 
marshy  meadows  near'  the  archbishop's  palace.  It 
is  said  that  the  City  of  Westminster  was  greatly 
enlarged,-  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  multitudes  of 
Scotchmen  that  came  to  London  at  the  accession  of 
James  L  We  cannot  indicate  so  precisely  as  this 
the  cause  of  the  growth  of  Lambeth,  but  certainly 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  densely-peopled  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
leading  thoroughfares,  which  are  wide  and  open, 
the  houses  are  crowded  together,  and  the  people  are 
crowded  in  the  houses.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
poor,  and  many  are  very  poor.  Notwithstanding 
the  busy  stir  of  industry  on  every  side,  it  will  be 
evident,  as  we  proceed,  that  ''the  deeper  depth" 
may  be  found  in  it,  the  same  as  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Famall,  C.B.,  the  able  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner, stated  the  other  day  at  the  St  Martin's 
Hall  Conference  of  Guardians,  ''that  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Houseless  Poor  Act,  last  session,  there 
had  been  nothing  like  the  misery  and  distress  about 
the  London  streets  there  used  to  be."  Even  granting 
this,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  worst  and  most 


in  the  streets,  but  in  the  obscure  haunts,  the  holes 
and  comers  to  which  the  unfortunate  betake  them- 
selves. LiteUigent  police  officers  will  tell  you  that 
the  "  street  cases  "  are  almost  all  simulated  ones, 
and  that  if  you  would  ascertain  the  true  condition 
of  the  very  poor — ^if  you  would  know  how  they 
straggle,  how  they  suffer,  how  they  live,  how  they 
die,  you  must  go  in  and  out  amongst  them.  The 
fact  is,  Longfellow's  suggestive  line — 

"  And  things  are  not  what  they  seem," 
is  tme  in  a  wider  sense  than  probably  the  poet 
intended.  The  rage  for  appearing  to  be  what  we 
are  not  has  infected  all  classes  of  society :  even  the 
deserving  poor  are  not  free  from  it.  They  try  as 
best  they  can  to  hide  their  miseries  and  privations. 
The  husband  cleans  his  ragged  clothes  and  brushes 
up  his  shabby  hat,  "  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  littie 
job ; "  and  the  wife,  sick  at  heart,  it  may  be  sick  for 
want  of  food,  tidies  her  faded  dress  a  little,  and  puts 
on  a  clean  apron,  that  she  may  win  the  respect  of  the 
lady  at  whose  door  she  ventures  to  present  herself. 
Abundant  proofs  of  this  will  present  themselves 
before  we  have  finished  our  walk  through  Lambeth. 
Here  are  some  at  starting.  Do  you  see  that 
crowd  of  men,  women  and,  children  issuing  from 
that  doorway  ?  They  have  been  engaged  as  super- 
numeraries at  "Astiey's,"  and  receive,  say,  chil- 
dren 6d.,  and  adults  Is.  a  day.  Here  are  littie 
girls,  that  half  an  hour  since  were  fairies — ^women 
and  men,  who  filled  a  part  more  or  less  distin- 
guished in  the  pageantry  of  the  stage.  Some  of 
them  look  happy  enough,  but  the  rest — ^how  wan 
and  sorrowful  I  They  are  hurrying  home,  where 
very  different  duties  await  them.  You  can  almost 
see  in  the  expression  of  that  poor  woman's  face 
that  she  has  a  sick  husband,  who  will  never  again 
do  *'  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  Mi  day's  pay ; "  while 
another  passes  you,  coughing  violently,  and  you 
involuntarily  ask  yourself,  where  she  will  be  when 
the  next  CQiristmas  pantomime  is  brought  out. 


deserving  cases  of  distress  have  never  been  visible  i  This  is  not  all  fancy.    A  clergyman,  whose  church 
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is  only  a  little  way  from  the  theatre,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Times  a  little  time  ago,  in  which,  after  speaking 
of  some  in  his  district,  **  to  whom  mirth  is  a  long- 
forgotten  sensation,  and  pleasure  a  dimly-remem- 
bered dream,'*. he  says,  **Even  the  fairy  scenes  of 
the  Christmas  pantomime  conceal  tales  as  touching 
as  that  of  Dr.  Marigold  and  his  little  Sophy;  and  I 
have  visited  the  lingering  death-bed  of  a  mother^ 
tended  by  a  daughter  who  had  just  come  from 
rehearsal,  and  was  going  back  to  perform  in  the 
evening,  when  another  daughter  (also  on  the  stage, 
but  at  the  time  without  an  engagement)  would  take 
her  place."  Were  it  possible  for  us  to  obtain  firom 
each  one  in  this  motley  crowd  a  recital  of  his  or  her 
life-story,  what  a  series  of  romances  we  should  listen 
to !  Passing'  on,  a  respectably- clad  young  woman 
is  pointed  out  by  the  friend  at  our  elbow,  and  to 
our  surprise,  we  learn  that  she  often  knows  what  it 
is  to  want  a  meal,  and  that  she  has  the  sole  care  of 
a  drunken  mother,  who  is  a  reproach  to  her  sex, 
and  who  makes  her  daughter's  life  a  perfect  burden 
to  her. '  Here  is  another  illustration  of  Longfellow's 
line.  Do  you  see  that  square  ?  It  is  apparently  re- 
spectable and  well  kept.  What  will  yon  say  when 
you  find  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  whitened  sepulchre, 
and  that  in  many  of  those  eight-roomed  houses 
there  are,no  less  than  ten  fSamilies !  Thus,  also,  in 
that  street,  the  houses  of  which  are  crowded  from 
the  cellar  to  the  roof.  But  there  are  no  cellars,  you 
will  say.  Oh,  yes,  there  are — ^but  they  have  no 
openings  in /rent.  Go  through  into  the  back  yard, 
and  you  will  wonder  that  human  beings  can  exist 
in  such  dark,  filthy  holes.  "  Use  is  second  nature," 
we  are  told,"  and  certainly  some  of  them  seem  recon- 
ciled to  it.  One  woman  tells  us  that  **  she  doesn't 
smell  anything,  and  that  she  is  as  happy  as  a  bird." 
A  bird  most  certainly  would  not  be  very  happy  there. 
We  come  now  to  a  series  of  cases  all  more  or 
less  wretched.  Here  is  a  family  living  in  one  room. 
The  poor  man  is  a  player  on  the  Pandean-pipes  and 
the  tambourine,  and  gets  a  miserable  pittance  by 
going  to  **  publics  "  and  playing  for  the  amusement 
of  their  customers.  He  h£is  to  walk  many  weary 
miles,  and  seldom  returns  home  xmtil  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  health  is  very  bad ; 
he  stands  sorely  in  need  of  the  breath  he  blows 
away,  night  after  night.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
very  often  he  is  rewarded  with  beer,  which  he  does 
not  want,  instead  of  money,  which  his  famIly^uost 
urgently  requires.  '  In  the  next  house  we  find  a 
young  woman,  apparently  a  relative  of  Miss  Plea- 
sant Biderhood's,  for  her  back  hair  comes  down 
three  or  four  times  in  as  many  minutes.  Her  hus- 
band has  gone  out  to  try  to  get  work*  He  is  a 
boot-blocker,  and  the  present  preference  for  *'  side- 
springs"  has  greatly  injured  his  branch  of  the 
trade.  She  has  no  food,  and  no  money  to  procure 
any;  while  her  landlord  has  threatened  to  turn 
ihem  out  if  the  rent  in  arrear  be  not  paid  forthwith. 


An  aged  woman,  much  afiUcted,  is  with  her.  She 
is  not  a  relative,  but  lodges  near.  Her  case  is  sad 
enough.  She  has  neither  husband,  nor  son,  nor 
daughter — in  fact,  she  is  without  a  friend.  The 
parish  allows  her  Is.  6d.  a  week,  out  of  which  she 
pays  Is.  for  permission  to  lay  the  heap  of  rags  she 
caUs  her  bed  in  some  room,  and  the  6d.  left, 
together  with  a  few  crusts  from  her  neighbours,  is 
all  she  has  to  subsist  upon ;  and  yet  she  says,  '^  I 
would  rather  sit  hungry,  than  go  into  the  house." 
The  next  case  is  that  of  a  woman  with  five  children, 
whose  destitution  has  been  of  an  extreme  character. 
She  applied  to  the  parish  authorities  for  relief,  but 
they  at  once  refused,  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
not  married  to  the  man  who  had  deserted  her. 
Such  a  regard  tor  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  worthy 
guardians  is,  of  course,  delightful ;  but  what  had 
those  five  innocent  children  done,  that  they  should 
be  refused  a  morsel  of  bread  ?  Here  is  a  oeUar, 
some  six  feet  below  the  footpath ;  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  brings  the  landlord 
2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  that  it  is  the  home  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  eight  children.  They  have  all  only 
recently  recovered  from  typhus  fever,  and  are  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  weakness  and  destitution.  The 
man  was  formerly  a  clown,  and  a  print  repreeent- 
ing  him  in  his  various  characters  hangs  against 
the  wall;  but  his  quips  and  jests,  his  flashes  of 
wit  and  boisterous  flow  of  merriment^  are  gone  for 
ever.  As  you  look  upon  the  poor  fisllow,  and  mark 
his  shivering  form,  shrunken  limbs,  and  pinched 
cheeks,  you  feel' disposed  to  weep  rather  than  laugL 
The  members  of  the  dramatic  profession  are  dis^- 
guished  for  their  kindness  to  their  afflicted  brethren, 
but  he  appears  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  WOl  no 
one  give  a  helping  hand  to  this  unfortonate  down 
and  his  destitute  family  ? 

"  Men  of  noble  nature  erer 

Help  the  weak,  the  halt,  the  blind ; 
Hard  the  heart  that  opens  never. 
Bright  and  bleet  the  generouB  mind.* 

The  industry  and  thrift  of  some  of  the  poor  are 
reaUy  astonishing.  You  see  that  front  room,  used^ 
as  a  shop  fbr  the  sale  of  firewood,  coale,  bread 
candles,  &c.  P  It  is  kept  by  a  widow.  She  senres 
in  it  from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten,  and  on 
Saturdays  till  twelve  o'clock,  at  night,  while  every 
moment  that  can  be  spared  from  the  counter  is 
given  to  lint-making.  The  room  behind,  in  which 
she  lives,  was  formerly  a  blacksmith's  shop,  bat 
she  has  positively  floored,  plastered,  and  papered  it 
with  her  own  hands,  and  really  transformed  it  into 
a  comfortable  apartment.  Her  son,  the  afbretima 
blacksmith,  went  to  Australia  "  to  better  himself" 
a  few  years  since ;  but  the  poor  feUow  met  with  an 
accident  while  engaged  in  blasting  stone,  whioh  has 
nearly  destroyed  his  sight,  and  he  is  coming  home 
a  disappointed  man.  "  It  was  a  great  trouble  to 
me,"  said  the  good  woman;  "  bo^  %  said  to  xnyseli^ 
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I  haye  been  a  mother  to  a  great  many,  and  I  trust 
the  Lord  will  give  him  one  in  his  affliction ;  and  so, 
sir,  he  did."  In  yisitiflg  in  poor  neighbourhoods 
you  meet  occasionally  with  very  strange  characters. 
One  of  these,  a  fortune-teller,  shall  be  introduced 
to  the  reader.  It  was  with  difflculfy  that  we 
obtained  admission  to  her  presence.  She  was  sitting 
up  in  bed,  with  her  long  grey  hair  falling  in  great 
disorder  oyer  her  shoulders,  a  board  placed  in  her 
lap  was  covered  with  cards,  by  means  of  which  she 
was  pretending  to  scan  the  future  of  two  credulous 
women  who  were  standing  b/the  sidciof  the  bed,  and 
looking  upon  the  proceedings  with  mouths  and  eyes 
idistended.  At  the  moment  of  our  entrance  there 
was  a  slight  break  in  the  performance,  through  her 
being  in  need  of  some  refreshment,  for  she  was 
screaming  out,  '*  Jack,  where  is  the  gin  ?  bring  up 
the  gin  " — ^while  her  skinny  hand  was  extended,  as 
though  she  longed  to  grasp  the  coveted  glass.  By 
means  of  this  mild  stimulant  she  keeps  her  own 
and  her  visitors*  spirits  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  said 
that  often  as  many  as  100  persons  resort  to  her 
in  a  week,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  belong  to 
the  upper  classes.  Ladies  very  richly  dressed  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  poor  little  court  in  which  she 
carries  on  her  thriving  trade. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  High  Street  and  Princes  Street,  and  are  con- 
scious, through  a  certain  indefinable  sensation,  that 
we  have  entered  what  may  with  emphasis  be 
called  the  "fever  district  of  Lambeth."  It  is 
thought  that  the.nfane  Lambeth  comes  from  two 
Saxon  words — iam^  dirt,  and  hydf  a  haven;  and 
never  was  etymology  more  appropriate,  for  there 
is  mud  everywhere— -in  the  streets,  in  the  alleys, 
in  the  courts,  in  thd  passages,  and  even  in  the  lower 
rooms  of  soma.of  the.  houses.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  many  die,  but  that  any  live,  with  such 
surroundings.  In  soma  cases  the  houses  axe  not 
only  without  drainage,  but  back  to  back,  so  that 
there  are  no  means  of  ventilation ;  while  the  courts 
are  invariably  nnpaved,  and  the  receptacles  of  filth 
of  every  possible  deseription*  Xhe  wai»r-closets 
are  frequently  dose  to  the  waieT'^batts,  and  the 
water  in  a  few  hours  becomes  sq  impregnated  with 
the  odour  from  the  soil,  that  tbe  poor,  people  cannot 
use  it,  tmless  they  catch,  it  in  vessels  as  it  oemes 
in.  Leading  out  of  Lambeth  Walk  there  is  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  courts  m.0^0  most  offensive 
condition,  in  which  fever  has  got  so  firm  a  footing 
that  it  wiU  not  easily  be  expelled.  The  half-naked 
children  play  in  the  mud  and  garbage,  until  the 
demon  seizes  them,  and  then,  one  by  one,  they  lie 
down  and  die.  Many  landlords  in  this  wretched 
neighbourhood  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  their  re- 
sponsibility :  they  will  take  their  rent,  but  they 
will  not  replace  a  broken  board  or  drive  a  nail. 
The  demolition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
other  districts  makes  them  independent,  and  pre- 


vents their  victims  from  making  th^  just  com- 
plaint. The  little,  peddling  shopkeepers  in  the 
vestry  are,  too  often,  personally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  order  of  things.  TVere 
a  superior  order  of  men  to  govern  our  parishes, 
nuisances,  however  long-established,  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  heart  of  dense  populations,  owners 
of  property  would  be  compeUed  to  do  their  duty— 
in  sudi  a  case,  even  the  South- Western  Bailwaj 
Company  would  be  afraid  to  allow  the  roadways 
adjoining  their  Hne,  and  which  belong  to  them,  to 
remain  what  they  are  at  present— f/ie  wont  in  all 
the  parish.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  f&d  that 
typhus  is  raging  in  this  part  of  Lambeth,  and  that  it 
may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  good  drainage, 
the  overorowdiBg  of  the  houses,  and  the  destitute 
condition  of  many  of  the  people.  Here  is  a  small 
room,  scarcely  large  enough  for  one  person,  and 
yet  two  men,  tiixee  women,  and  two  girls  eat, 
drink,  work,  and  sleep  in  it  I  There  is  a  houae  of 
some  eight  or  nine  rooms,  not  less  than  forty  persons 
live  in  it !  None  have  stronger  claims  upon  onr 
sympathy  than  the  mSereta  from  fever,  who  often 
sink  from  ezhoBstion,  after  the  disease  has  run  its 
course,  through  their  being  unable  to  procure  tha 
nourishment  their  great  weakness  requires.  They 
do  not  go  into  the  hospital  until  they  are  com- 
pelled, and  when  they  ace  sent  out,  they  are  com- 
pletely destitute.  In  not  a  §&w  cases  families  hare 
been  broken  up  through  its  ravages.  Here  are 
six  children  starving,  while  their  mother  is  dying 
in  the  hospitaL  In  that  hease  a  lew  mosths  ago, 
a  family  was  living  in  comparative  eoxaSat  on  the 
wages  of  their  father,  a  good  oarpenter ;  but  the 
fever  seized  him,  and  by  his  illness  their  little  re- 
sources were  exhausted ;  then  hia  wife  took  it  and 
died ;  then  the  children  were  stricken,  and  as  there 
was  no  one  to  care  for  them,  they  were  removed  to 
the  hospital,  and  the  poor  fellow,  left  in  his  deso- 
lated home,  overpowered  by  weakness  and  trouble, 
gave  way  to  grief,  and  in  a  week  or  so  dropped 
down  in  the  street,  was  carried  to  the  workhouse, 
and  died  in  forty-eight  hours  of  a  broken  hetfi 
Private  benevolenoe  may  relieve  much  of  this 
suffering.  Bui  it  is  not  enough  to  mitigate  the 
effects :  we  must  grapple  with  the  cause.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Board  of  Works,  who  have  ehedy 
commenced  the  embankment  of  the  shore,  will  pro- 
ceed to  other  improvements,  so  as  to  effect  in  t^e 
district,  in  course  of  time,  a  haj^y  transformation. 
Such  neighbourhoods  are  neglected  at  our  penlf 
for,  as  was  truly  said  in  the  leading  journal  a  few 
days  back — "A  smouldering  malaria  pervades  the 
poorer  districts,  and  bursts  here  and  there  into  a 
flame.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  these 
partial  outbursts  may  one  day  combine,  and  an 
epidemic  of  typhus  sweep  over  the  metropolis,  like 
cholera  or  the  plague  I "  E.  B.  L 

{To  be  co7Uinu€cL) 
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CHARLIE'S  FAULT. 

iJKABLIE  came  home  from  scliool,  and 
rasbed  noisily  into  the  room  where 
his  mother  was  sitting,  flinging  down 
his  books  in  no  very  gentle  manner, 
and  closing  the  door  with  a  bang  that 
resounded  through  the  house.  Then,  in  a  tone 
-which  seemed  to  imply  that  his  mother  was  quite 
deficient  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  he  asked  if  dinner 
was  ready.  Before  receiving  a  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor,  and  com- 
menced beating  a  tattoo  upon  the  carpet  with  the 
heels  of  his  heavy  boots,  a  proceeding  which 
awakened  the  baby,  till  then  sleeping  quietly  in 
his  cradle. 

It  was  very  evident  that  patience  was  not  one  of 
Charlie's  virtues.  His  mother  turned  toward  him 
a  sorrowful  glance,  but  said  nothing  until  she  had 
taken  up  the  baby  and  hushed  him  again  to  sleep 
with  a  soft  lullaby.  She  then  gently  but  firmly 
reproved  him  for  his  rudeness  and  impatience;  and 
Charlie,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  professed  to 
be  very  sorry  for  his  naughtiness,  and  made  fair 
promises  for  the  future. 

The  secret  of  Charlie's  ill  success  was,  that  he 
trusted  too  much  in  his  own  resolutions,  and  did 
not  look  to  God  for  strength  and  help  to  carry 
them  out ;  for,  without  aid  from  on  high,  we  can 
never  hope  to  overcome  our  evil  habits,  no  matter 
how  often  we  resolve  to  do  so. 

In  the  evening  when  the  lamp  was  lighted,  and 
the  wann  curtains  drawn,  and  the  fire  blazed 
brightly  in  the  grate,  Charlie  seated  himself  by  the 
table  with  his  slate  and  arithmetic,  and  for  a  short 
time  seemed  very  busily  employed.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  jumped  up,  letting  ^ate  and  book  drop  upon  the 
floor,  exclaiming,  in  cross,  impatient  tones — 

*  *  I  can  never  get  that  old  sum  I  and  I  don't  mean 
to  try  any  longer." 

The  patient  mother  laid  down  her  work,  and, 
aft^r  a  few  words  of  mild  expostulation  and  en- 
couragement, persuaded  him  to  pick  up  the  slate 
and  to  make  another  effort  to  obtain  the  required 
result.  Charlie  half  repressed  tiie  hasty  gesture  of 
impatience,  and  sighed  as  he  again  seated  himself, 
and  commenced  adding  anew  the  formidable  column 
of  figures.  After  half  an  hour  of  diligent  applica- 
tion, he  sprang  up  with  a  beaming  face,  shouting — 

'*  I  have  got  it,  mother  I  I  have  got  it  at  last.'* 

It  was  many  weeks  and  months  before  Charlie 
was  able,  even  in  a  measure,  to  overcome  this  bad 
habit;  but  I  am  happy  to  tell  my  Httie  readers 
that,  through  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer  to 
Him  who  has  promised  to  help  all  those  who  put 
Ihoir  trust  in  him,  he  was  enabled  to'  gain  the 


victory  at  last ;  and  when  Christmas  came  round, 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  book 
from  his  mother ;  and  in  it  was  inscribed — **  To  my 
victorious  and  patient  little  boy,  Charlie.  *He  that 
overcometh  shtdl  inherit  all  things.' " 


THE  TRUANTS. 

A  BHTl^IE  FOB  YOUNG  EEADEES. 

*IIEEE  were  two  idle  little  boys 

Who  ne'er  could  do  their  themes  and 
lessons, 
And  e'en  in  school  would  make  a  noise. 
Despite  their  kind  schoolmaster's  presence. 

Of  mornings,  when  the  sun  shone  bright 

On  mountain-top  and  tip  of  daisy. 
These  idle  twins  would  shun  the  light. 

And  think  it  pleasant  to  be  lazy. 

And  once  when  they  for  school  were  late, 
They  feared  disgrace  and  punishment, 

And  crept  beyond  the  school-yard  gate. 
And  through  the  sunny  meadows  went 

**  Ho,  ho ! "  they  cried,  "  the  sun  shines  bright," 
And  "hey!  "  theylaugh'd,  "'tis  merry  weather." 

They  wandered  far  in  their  delight, 
Ajid  laughed,  and  ran,  and  sang  together. 

But  as  they  reached  a  nairow  plank 
That  bridged  a  dyke  both  fall  and  deep. 

One  slipped  and  rolled  a-down  the  bank. 
Por  it  waa  slippery  and  steep. 

The  other,  as  he  reached  to  save, 

His  footing  lost,  and  he  fell  o'er ; — 
Both  sank  into  the  silent  wave, 

And  rose,  and  sank, — ^to  rise  no  more  I 


Truants  I  this  story's  meant  for  you : 
Know  ye  the  moral  of  my  rhyme  ? 

This  story  is,  alas  I  too  true, 
And  might  he  yours  another  time. 


R. 


ANSWER  TO  SCRIPTURB  ACEOSTIC— No.  5. 
"Manasseh."— 2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11—18. 

1.  Manaen Actsxiii.  1. 

2.  Amos AmosyiL14. 

8.  Noah Heb.  xi.  7. 

4.  Amittai Jonah  i.l. 

5.  Sodom  Gen.  XTiii.  20. 

6.  Simeon Luke ii.  25. 

7.  Esau.... Gen.xxT.  27. 

8.  HanDah 1  Sam.  1.  27. 
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THE   PAMILT   HONOUE. 

BY  MUS.  0.  L,  BALFOUB,  ATTTHOB  OP  **THB  WOKEN  OP  SCRIPTUBB,"  EXa  ETa 


CHAPTEB    LIV. 

KIOHT  WATCHES. 

*  The  o^let  boots  ncftr  the  cramblipg  waUi, 
The  dAok  dew  from  the  yew-tree  fulls, 
The  quiet  graves  Ue  heaped  aroand ; 
Oh,  that  I  lay  beneath  the  groand  1  ** 

^ERPLEXED,  if  not  oonyinced,  Euth 
heaved  a  weary  sigh,  and,  resting  against 
an  old  tombstone,  let  her  oompanion  talk  on. 
Burke  grew  more  and  more  plausible  as  be 
continued  to  dwell  alternately  on  threats,  and 
on  expediency.  The  faint  glimmer  of  the  light  of  truth 
that  had  shone  for  a  moment  into  Buth's  darkened 
soul,  was  obscured  by  his  words.  She  felt  the  weight  of 
her  guilty  burden,  yet  ceased  to  think  resolutely  of  lay- 
ing it  down.  She  must  bear  it  till  the  end.  With  an 
envious  eye  she  looked  on  the  quiet  mounds  around 
her,  and  longed  for  her  lowly  bed;  yet,  somehow,  she 
wanted  to  repent;  she  shrank  appalled  from  the 
scaffold  and  the  gaol ;  she  had  the  memory  of  a  fiir-off 
childhood  that  had  been  consecrated  by  a  dying 
mother's  prayers.  Some  vague  bewildered  hope  had 
dwett  like  a  dim  ray  in  the  gloomy  solitudes  of  her  soul, 
that  she  might  meet  that  mother  again.  **  How?  "  was 
a  dreary  question  she  had  never  carefully  paused  to 
answer,  though  the  words  heard  to-day,  '*  Make  a  clean 
breast,"  seemed  the  right  response.  Then  there  was 
the  dread  of  injuring  the  lovely  and  innocent  Ger- 
trude, whose  sweetness  of  disposition  had  penetrated 
even  that  hard  heart,  and  won  it  to  tenderness.  Alto- 
gether, when  she  at  length  left  Burke,  she  was  as  much 
his  bond-slave  as  ever,  carrying  a  weight  of  misery  in 
her  spirit  that  was  fSut  becoming  too  heavy  to  bear. 
TTnable  to  eat  any  food,  or  to  rest^  she  walked  about, 
scarcely  knowing  where,  until,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
weary,  tearless,  chilled,  she  returned  by  the  train,  and 
caught  a  van  for  market  people  that  went  from  the 
station  to  the  Chace. 

Considering  how  she  had  been  agitated  during  the 
day,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  shock  of  the  evening 
brought  on  the  severe  attack,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
rendered  her  insensible,  and  hurled  her  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Burke  was  easy  in  his 
mind.  He  dreaded  the  mood  to  which  the  death  of  the 
man  in  the  infirmary,  who  was  indeed  her  husband,  had 
reduced  Buth.  He  had  schemed  to  prevent  her  seeing 
him  at  all,  fearing  that  he  might  entreat  her  to  confess 
all.  Indeed  Burke  had  destroyed  the  fBw  almost-illegible 
scrawls  given  him  for  her  by  the  dying  man.  While 
Burke  congratulated  himself  that  no  actual  communica- 
tion had  taken  place,  he  felt  as  if  Buth's  remorse  was  as 
a  spark  that  would  fire  the  mine  under  his  feet  He 
complimented  himself  that  he  had  behaved  magnani- 
mously to  Miss  Austwicke,  in  that  he  had  by  no  means 
obtained  from  her  the  amount  of  money  that  some 


I  ruffians  would  have  exacted.  He  knew  enough  of 
J  crooked  ways  and  evil-doers  to  know  that  participation 
in  a  guilty  secret  was  often  a  source  of  Urge  gain  to 
I  rapacious  scoundrels.  He  was  not,  after  all,  he  argued, 
so  bad  as  others — nay,  rather  a  respectable,  considerate 
sort  of  man,  for  he  had  been  moderate  in  his  demands. 
The  fact  being,  that  he  knew  tolerably  well  how  much 
he  could  obtain,  without  driving  Miss  Austwidke  to 
desperate  means. 

He  had  haunted  the  docks  in  London,  and  the  ports 
of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  aUe  to 
carry  his  pack,  in  search  of  the  lost  youth.  And 
though  he  had  not  told  Miss  Austwicke  the  lad  ms 
wholly  out  of  his  reach,  he  had  said  he  was  gooo 
abroad,  and  drawn  sums  of  money  on  his  aeoount, 
which  served  to  swell  his  private  hoard.  He  now 
turned  over  in  his  mind  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  make  one  great  effort  at  obtaining  a  final  sum  of 
good  amount,  and  take  himself  off  to  Australia.  The 
boy  seemed  got  rid  of  altogether.  The  secret  in  Vis 
possession  was  surely  worth  a  costly  suol  If,  indeed, 
Burke  could  have  found  the  lad,  after  he  had  exhausted 
Miss  Austwicke's  resources,  he  might  have  traded  in 
reinstating  him  in  his  rights  as  heir  of  Austwicke;  but 
that  seemed  now  hopeless.  Fate  worked  against  him.  A 
youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  lost,  would  so  alter  in 
a  few  years  as  not  to  be  recognised,  especially  by  one 
who  had  but  a  casual  knowledge  of  his  features  and 
manner. 

These  cogitations  occupied  him  as  he  lingered  at  TTm- 
Chester  to  superintend  the  funeral,  which  was  to  take 
pUce  on  Monday.  Early  on  that  morning  there  came 
to  him  a  letter  from  Miss  Austwicke^  endosing  s 
cheque,  and  saying  that, "  as  the  young  person's  (Mi^ 
Grant's)  term  of  articles  was  now  up,  and  Miss  Austiricke 
had  understood  she  was  for  the  future  to  be  employed  in 
teaching.  Miss  A.  supposed  all  had  been  done  ibat  vu 
required,  and,  therefore,  would  Mr.  Burke  state  wiu'^ 
final  expenses  there  were  ?  *' 

The  word  fin<'^^  was  underlined,  and  he  leered  as  be 
repeated  it,  adding^ 

"Not  yet — not  quite  final,  my  good,  honourable 
madam.  You've  not  done  with  Sandy  Burke  quite. 
I  must  let  you  know  what  I  know,  and  you  know.  TliJ 
marriage !  Miss  Austwicke — you'll  buy  the  mar^w^^ 
lines  of  me,  doubtless,  for  a  nice  little  suul*'  He  mWu 
his  hard  hands  and  chuckled  as  he  spoke^  adding. 
**  True,  the  heir— fiery  fool  of  a  boy  that  he  was— is  lost; 
and  Miss  Mysie  has  been  reared  bravely,  oonsideriQ? 
she's  but  a  soldier's  bairn.  It's  an  ill  wind  blows  no- 
body good.  It  was  quite  as  well  that  my  wife  took  tbe 
bit  lassie  on  board  ship  from  her  dying  mother,  and  so 
met  Johnston  with  two  bairns.  They  matched  for  twins 
capitally,  better  than  the  real  pair,  and  enabled  me  to 
get  the  money  for  two,  aye  and  pay  for  two.  He  wis 
squeamish,  John  Johnston  was,  he'd  never  have  hsd  tbe 
skill  to  work  the  matter  as  I  have.    Well,  anyhow,  the 
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lassies  both  ha'e  profited  right  weel.  Nay,  bat  for  Mysie, 
the  lad's  kicking  oyer  the  traces  would  a  throva  the 
whole  oonoem  out  o'  gear."  He  paused  and  re-read  the 
letter.  Then  said,  "  Well,  that  idiot  got  home  all-right. 
She  looked  to  me  deadly  ill;  but  nae  doubt  that's  oyer 
now.  I  suppose  I  must  e'en  go  oyer  there,  and  Vatoh 
a  bit  for  her,  or  the  leddy.  I  hate  going  tlfere,  for 
I'm  obliged  to  skulk ;  not  but  old  Gubbins  is  infirm, 
and  Mrs.  Martin  seldom  leaves  the  HalL  She*ll  be 
waitin'  in  the  kirk-yard.*' 

Accordingly  on  that  night,  the  faneral  of  the  man, 
^hom  Burke  called  Thomas  Smith,  being  oyer  at  four 
o'clock.  Old  Leathery  went  his  way  to  the  Chace,  taking 
tbe  rail  part  of  the  way,  and  walking  the  seyen  miles 
in  the  dusk  of  the  gathering  night.  He  ayoided  the 
irillage,  and  about  ten  o*clook  entered  the  churchyard 
to  wait  for  Buth's  coming— as  Miss  Austwicke  had 
before  so  employed  her,  believing  that  Buth  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  felt  safe  in  her  stoUd 
stupidity.  We  need  not  say  that  he  waited  in  yain. 
He  crouched  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  vtult 
until  he  was  chilled  to  the  bone.  Then  he  walked 
about  until  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Every  light  that 
he  could  see  was  out  in  the  Hall,  save  one  that  faintly 
glimmered  through  the  chinks  of  the  blind  in  Miss 
Austwicke*8  drawing-room.  Burke  tried  the  private 
gate  between  the  churchyard  and  the  shrubbery.  It 
vras  locked.  Evidently  no  one  was  coming  to  him 
that  night.  The  air  grew  chilly,  and  a  drizzling  rain 
began  to  fall.  He  tried  to  clamber  over  the  gate, 
and  succeeded.  Suddenly,  the  hoarse  barking  of  a 
watch-dog,  followed  by  a  chorus  of  other  barks,  woke 
the  slumbering  echoes.  He  saw  a  window  opened 
quietly.  Afraid  almost  to  move,  lest  the  dogs  were 
unchained,  he  kept  in  the  shadow.  A  tall  form  wrapped 
in  a  long  doak  emerged  from  the  window,  crossed  the 
lawn  with  gliding  step,  and  came  into  the  shrubbery 
towards  the  gate.  He  knew  it  was  Miss  Austwicke, 
and  creeping  along  he  drew  near  enough  to  touch  her 
mantle.  She  looked  down  with  a  start  and  shudder, 
as  at  some  noisome  animal.  His  dry  voice  croaked  onf^ 
in  a  whisper — "Don't  fear,  madam." 

"Go,"  she  said;  "Go  at  once.  My  servant  is  ill~ 
I  fear  dying.    Write ;  don't  come — on  any  account." 

A  horse's  hoofs  sounded  on  the  gravel  near,  and  the 
lady  shrank  behind  the  bole  of  a  large  tree.  It  was 
the  doctor  come,  before  he  retired  for  the  night,  to  see 
what  change  had  been  effiected  by  Dr.  Griesbach's  pre- 
scription. He  went  under  the  arch  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  under  cover  of  the  slight  noise  his  coming 
made.  Miss  Austwicke  produced  her  key,  undid  the 
gate,  and  let  out  her  dreaded  visitor  into  the  church- 
yard. Once  there,  his  fears  of  the  dogs,  and  it  may  be 
the  guns  of  the  Hall,  were  quieted,  and  he  laid  his  hand 
on  Miss  Austwicke's  arm,  and  said — 

"  I  cannot  write  what  I  have  to  say,  madam.  You 
must  hear  me  now.  Your  servant  is  ill,  did  you  say  ? 
What '* 

He  checked  himself;  it  was  no  part  of  his  policy  to 
let  Miss  Austwicke  suspect  his  knowledge  of  Buth. 

"  Oh,  merely  the  woman  I  have  occasionally  employed 
when  YOU  have  come.    I  cannot  now  stay." 


As  on  all  former  occasions  of  her  meeting  Burke  Buth 
had  waited  in  the  distance,  the  consciousness  of  that 
may  have  given  Miss  Austwicke  a  courage  she  did  not 
feel  at  this  time.  Her  teeth  chattered  so  as  to  make  her 
words  almost  unintelligible,  as  she  continued  nervously 
saying—"  Go— go." 

"  No,  madam ;  Tve  waited  hours.  You  must  grant  me 
a  moment.  I  considered  I  came  by  your  appointment. 
Half  a  dozen  minutes  will  do.  The  cheque  you  sent 
doesn't  cover  myexpenses  in  what  I  have  had  to  send 
abroad." 

"  Well,  well ;  let  me  know  what  it  is,  and  Til  send  it. 
Don't  detain  me." 

"  Nay,  my  leddy,  you  detain  me.  You  talk  ot.  final 
expenses.  I've  reason  to  believe,  from  some  statements 
I've  had  from  ScotUnd,  that  there's  not  only  a  certificate 
of  the  real  marriage^  but  that  it  was  as  right  as  law 
could  make  it." 

Miss  Austwicke  stretched  out  her  hands,  imploringly^ 
reeled  a  moment,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  her  fingers 
closed  on  the  edge  of  a  tomb,  and  the  chill  of  the  damp 
stone  revived  her.  It  was  coming,  then,  this  hidden 
thing,  in  its  worst  form !  Burke  heard  rather  than  saw 
her  agitation,  in  the  quick  pants  in  which  she  took  hei 
breath,  and  he  hastened  to  say — 

*'I  can  get  every  paper,  silence  every  witness,  for  a 
sum  of  money— a  smatt  sum— say,  merely— a  thousand 
pounds.  I'll  go  to  Australia:  I  had  thence  the  last 
letter  from " 

"Don't  name  him  !"  hastily  gasped  Miss  Austwicke; 
the  pattering  rain  on  the  ivy  leaves  seemed  to  her 
like  auditors. 

"Well,  m  keep  him,  and  the  paper— everything, 
there ;  you'll  be  quit  of  the  whole  thing.  T^hat  sponge, 
the  smiUl  sum,  will  wipe  it  all  ofl^  once  for  all,  and  no 
more  about  it.  If  not,  there's  some  things  oome  to 
light."  He  spoke  at  random,  merely  to  threaten ;  but 
her  troubled  conscience,  already  roiued  by  the  finding 
of  the  ghostly  reUcs,  gave  meaning  to  his  words. 

"Is  it  she,  then?  is  it  that  Isabel,  my  brother's 

wretched ^"  She  checked  herself  as  the  word  "  wife'' 

came  to  her  lips,  and  added—"  Did  she  commit 
suicide  P  " 

"Suicide  I"  he  answered,  perplexed,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics,  but  still  bold 
and  cuniung. 

"  Those,  then,  were  her  bones  that  have  been  found  ? 
But  the  child's— how  was  it  that  she  came  there  ?  was 
she  mad  ?  " 

"Mad  and— dead!" 

"  Oh,  horrible !  committed  suicide— leaped  down  that 
shaft!" 

A  blast  of  wind  swept  round  the  church  with  a  moan 
so  like  a  human  voice,  that  both  were  awe-struck,  and 
Miss  Austwicke  fell  into  the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  her  own  words  had  been  the  answer  given. 

"It's  no  time  nor  place  to  tell  about  her  death,"  said 
Burke,  craftily ;  "  only  this  I  urge — a  thousand  pounds, 
and  more  than  half  the  globe  is  between  you  and  any 
further  annoyance." 

Miss  Austwicke  heaved  a  long  sigh,  as  if  the  very 
thought  enabled  her  to  breathe  more  freely. 
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"  But  if  I  cannot  give  it  ?  " 

"Then  I  am  Borry;  but  events  must  take  their 
course.  Better  many  a  thousand  than  saorifioe  the 
family  honour." 

«  True ;  yes— I'll  write.    YIThere  ?  "Winchester  P  " 

Slie  had  felt  uneasy  at  his  being  so  near. 

*'  No,  madam ;  I  go  at  once  to  my  old  address  in  Lon- 
don, thence  to  take  my  passage.'* 

"Well,  I'll  write.  Go!"  She  made  a  step  or  two 
away,  and  then  returned^  sayings  "And  she  had  Wil- 
fred's ring  ? '* 

The  man  started,  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought, 
and  said,  interrogatively— 

"  Bing  ?  What,  the  one '  Keep  &ith  till  death/  and 
the  date  1672?"       • 

This  quoting  of  motto  and  date  oonvinced  Miss  Aust- 
wicke  that  the  man  knew  all,  and  murmuring  low,  "Til 
write,  111  write ! "  she  crept  away,  leaving  Burke  nearly  as 
perplexed  as  herself,  and  certain  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  all  that 
had  transpired,  and  securing  his  booty.  Buth's  illness 
at  this  juncture  added  to  his  disquiet.  He  resolved  to 
hang  about  the  village,  and  learn  any  particulars  he 
oould,  before  starting  by  an  early  train  to  London.  He 
found  an  old  cattle-shed  in  some  neighbouring  field, 
where  he  sheltered  for  the  rest  of  the  nighty  and  was  so 
far  fortunate  that  one  of  the  first  persons  he  encountered 
the  next  morning  on  his  journey  to  the  station  was  the 
dootoi's  boy,  going  to  the  Hall  with  medicines.  Burke 
contrived  to  get  into  oonvenation  with  him,  and  heard 
the  boy's  account  how  the  upper  housemaid  at  the  Hall 
was  struck  speechless,  three  nights  back. 

"  Speechless  I  well,  there  was  some  comfort  in  that. 
But  Australia— that  must  be  his  destination— the  quicker 
the  better." 

So  he  hastened  off  to  his  lair  in  London  without 
delay. 

The  next  few  days  were  full  of  occupation  to  every  one 
at  Chace  HalL  The  squire  resolved  on  going  himself 
to  Scotland.  His  wife  wished  to  accompany  him, 
which  he  by  no  means  desired.  A  compromise  was 
effected,  by  her  resolving  to  return  to  her  younger  boys 
at  Scarborough.  Marian  Hope's  engagement  had  been 
formally  announced  at  the  Hall,  and  she  was  forthwith 
released  from  her  duties  to  Oertrude ;  Dr.  Griesbach's 
invitation  for  the  latter  beiug  more  eagerly  received  by 
Mrs.  Austwicke  than  even  by  the  young  lady  herself. 

Buth,  whose  dangerous  symptoms  had  somewhat 
abated,  was  being,  as  Martin  said,  "  patched  up  a  bit, 
but  never  to  be  whole  no  more ;"  for  Br.  Gricsbach  had, 
on  his  return  to  town,  sent  an  experienced  nurse  down 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  attend  her  to  London  as  soon 
as  she  could  travel. 

Bupert  Griesbach  seemed  wonderfully  inclined  to 
shorten  his  stay  at  the  parsonage,  when  he  heard  that 
Gertrude  was  to  be  a  guest  at  his  own  home.  The  only 
person  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  occupation  than 
the  nursery  of  her  own  sad  thoughts  in  solitude,  was 
Miss  Austwicke.  Her  gloom  was  so  marked  that  Mrs. 
Austwicke  whispered  a  word  in  her  husband's  ear — a 
word  of  all  others  the  most  alarming  in  a  family  circle— 
^Insanity  J  " 


The  squire,  angrily  silenced  her;  but slie  wu  by  no 
means  oonvinced  that  she  had  not  the  real  duA  to  what 
had  of  late  so  altered  her  sister-in-law. 

Gertrude,  whose  heart,  amid  all  her  youthftd  hopes 
and  affections,  was  saddened  by  the  one  seeret  trouble— 
her  i&other's  ooldness^had,  by  the  influence  of  tha: 
hidden*  disquiet,  a  prescience  of  how  her  «int  was 
suffering.  She  was  willing  to  forego  all  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  to  her  young  friend,  and  remain  to  cheer  and 
serve,  if  she  might,  the  lonely  woman  locked  up  in  s 
gloomy  citadel  of  reserve;  but  her  parents  would  no6 
hear  of  this,  and  J^Iiss  Austwicke's  decided  negative  of 
the  proffer,  when  Gertrude  hinted  it,  left  her  no  alter- 
native but  to  go  to  Ella  Griesbach  and  try  to  forget,  in 
new  scenes,  all  that  had  of  late  troubled  the  previously 
dear  stream  of  her  life. 

Leaving  the  family  at  Chace  Hall  to  their  prepara- 
tions, whether  joyful  or  perplexing,  we  will  take  oar 
readers  back  to  Woodford,  and  see  how  it  has  fared  all 
this  time  with  Norman. 


CHAPTEB      LV. 

BEMOYALS. 
••  They  that  are  merry,  let  Ihcm  rin^, 
And  let  the  sad  hearts  pray ; 
Ltt  those  still  ply  their  eheerfnl  win^. 
And  these  their  sober  day."         GaosoB  Hfcn. 

In  the  time  since  we  parted  from  Norman  he  had 
grown  into  manhood.  Whether  it  might  be  con- 
sidered an  advantage  or  the  reverse,  he  certaiolj 
looked  four  or  five  years  older  than  his  real  age.  The 
necessity  of  thoughtfulness,  the  certainty  that  h*s 
present  livelihood  and  future  prospects  depended  on  his 
own  exertions,  gave  a  prematurity  to  his  manners  which, 
even  if  his  growth  had  not  been  rapid,  and  his  frame 
large  as  well  as  tall,  would  have  added  to  his  apparent 
age.  It  was  odd  to  see  him  in  Professor  Griesbach'^ 
laboratory,  by  the  side  of  his  master ;  the  lattw  looked 
so  feeble  and  shrunk  by  comparison  with  the  youthfol 
vigour  and  comeliness  of  his  pupiL  There  was  no; 
much  outward  alteration  in  the  manners  of  either  the 
Professor  or  old  Pritz  to  the  youth ;  but  a  certain  air  of 
oonfidoBce  in  the  one,  and  of  respect  from  the  other, 
before  the  first  year  of  Norman's  residence  was  over, 
marked  the  pror^ress  ho  had  made  in  the  good  opinion 
of  each.  IIo  fell  with  ready  docility,  and  even  interes*, 
into  all  tlio  oddities  that  pervaded  the  dwelling;  gar? 
his  brief  leisure  hours  to  mechanics  with  tho  man,  scl 
his  diligent  days  to  science  with  the  master;  books 
filling  up  every  interval.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
there  was  a  short  colloquy  between  old  Pritz  and  the 
Professor,  which  had  the  youth  for  its  subject. 

"  Mr.  Driftwood,  sir,  is  a  doer,"  said  Fritz. 

"Doer  and  thinker — good  at  bothl"  curtly  replied 
the  master. 

Prom  his  lips  this  was  a  high  eulogium. 

It  so  happened  that  some  papers  Dr.  Griesbach  sup- 
plied to  a  EcientiHc  journal  contained  the  result  of 
various  valuable  experiments  on  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  oerUin  new  preparations  which  were  beic^ 
tested  by  several  men  eminent  in  the  medical  profes- 
^  sion;  and  some  controversy,  as  usual,  had  ensued,  whidi 
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called  the  Professor  out  from  his  priyaoy,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker.  He  was  frequeaUy  at  the 
hospita],  of  which  his  relative.  Dr.  Griesbach^  was  the 
senior  physician.  The  Professor  read  a  course  of 
chemical  lectures  to  the  Doctor's  pupils,  and  at  these 
bis  now  really  most  efficient  assistant  was  Normati.  Dr. 
Griesbach  naturally  felt  an  interest  in  the  youth  he  had 
benefited ;  for  it  is  an  immutable  fact  in  human  nature* 
that  though  the  receiver  of  a  benefit  may  not  be  won 
to  gratitude,  the  bestower  is  generally  led  to  affection. 

Dr.  Griesbach  had  been  greatly  pleased  that  he  had 
found,  for  his  cleyer  and  eccentric  relative,  the  Pro- 
fessor, one  who  so  well  suited  him,  particularly  as  no 
youth  ever  had  before  been  tolerated.  All  were  idle  or 
stupid,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  Professor  and 
his  man  Fritz.  Even  Bupert,  who  had  once  tried  three 
weeks  there,  and  was  permitted  to  revolt  at  the  diet, 
being  spoilt,  as  the  Professor  said,  with  luxuries— even 
tie  could  not,  or  would  not,  remain;  and  as  the  Doctor 
had  feared  it  would  be  a  question  of  losing  his  friend, 
or  persecuting  his  son,  he  wisely  withdrew  the  latter 
before  any  great  rupture  occurred.  So  Norman's  sao- 
cess  was  the  more  gratifying  from  others'  failure. 

The  Doctor  never,  in  any  interview  with  Norman,  but 
once  alluded  to  the  introduction  he  had  given  the  youth, 
and  then  he  said — 

**I  don't  call  myself  your  godfather,  my  lad,  but 
I'm  certainly  your  sponsor;  and  right  glad  you  have 
not  disgraced  tiie  name  I  gave  you.  I  think,  however, 
you've  worn  it  long  enough ;  ifs  time  you  cast  it  off." 

<'  It's  as  good  as  any  other,  sur,"  said  Norman.  **  I've 
no  one  to  care  what  my  name  is." 

The  touch  of  melancholy  in  this  answer,  coupled  with 
Norman's  excellent  character,  confirmed  Dr.  Griesbach, 
and  also  the  Professor,  to  whom  he  mentioned  it,  that 
the  youth  was  really  without  kindred,  or  disowned  or 
disgraced  by  them;  so  it  was  decided  to  say  no  more 
to  him  of  the  past. 

Meanwhile  old  Pritz  often  amased  himself  on  winter 
nights  in  carving  pretty  ornaments  for  Miss  Ella;,  who, 
in  her  motherless  childhood,  had  often  been  brought 
by  her  nurse  to  the  forest,  and,  of  course,  visited  what 
she  there  laughingly  called  "  The  Enchanted  Den.'' 
Her  infantine  smiles  had  won,  as  nothing  else  could, 
both  master  and  man  from  their  absorbing  pur- 
suits to  listen  to  her  prattle  and  to  provide  for  her 
amusement.  And  there  was,  in  Fritz*s  own  private 
room,  a  certain  vase  with  skeleton  fiowers,  exquisitely 
prepared  and  grouped,  the  cherished  remains  of  little 
bouquets  the  child  Ella  had  brought  him.  As  she  grew 
older,  and  very  early,  under  the  matronage  of  a  con- 
fidential domestic,  she  took  the  superintendence  of  her 
father's  house,  for  the  Doctor  liked  to  feel  that  his 
dwelling  had  a  mistress,  even  in  a  sylph  of  fifteen. 
The  Professor,  retained  his  interest  in  her,  and  when, 
very  rarely,  he  went  to  her  father's  to  dinner,  used  to 
Btipulate  that  there  should  be  no  visitors,  so  that  he, 
the  lonely  man,  might  enjoy  something  of  the  pleasure 
of  family  intercourse. 

"We  have  seen  how  she  had  burst  like  sunlight  upon 
Norman's  sight,  and  how  his  boyish  eyes  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  little  maiden— aye,  and  his  heart  had 


been  filled  with  emotion  that  was  destined  to  abide  and 
grow  with  his  growth. 

Old  Fritz,  at  Christmas,  was  always  invited  to  the 
festivities  of  the  servants'  hall  at  Dr.  Griesbach's.  It  was 
not  likely  that,  on  the  great  domestic  festival  of  the  year, 
the  youth  would  be  wholly  left  in  the  solitude  of  the 
forest  house ;  so  that  in  these  three  years  that  had  led 
Norman  up  to  manhood,  he  had  been  to  Dr.  Griesbach's 
dwelling,  and  at  a  respectful  distance  seen  his  daughter, 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  had  not  unArequently  lent  a 
willing  hand  to  help  Fritz  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
ingenious  toy  or  ornament  for  her.  He  said  to  himself 
that  the  remembranoe  of  his  own  sbter  accounted  for 
the  interest  he  felt  in  all  that  concerned  Miss  Gries- 
bach. But  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  might  have 
felt  a  similu  influence,  even  if  no  such  person  as  Mysie 
had  ever  existed;  for  Ella  knew  enough  of  his  history 
to  be  rather  specially  kind  to  him. 

"Poor  youth!  if  papa  were  dead,"  she  had  said, 
''Bupert  and  I  would  be  orphans— alone  in  the  world 
—just  like  him." 

There  was  no  one,  of  course,  io  hear,  and  therefore 
none  to  contradict  this  sentiment  with  the  words — 

"No,  not  like  him;  fortune  and  friends,  education 

and  social  position  would  still  be  yours." 

i     Dut  she  took  the  side  of  feeling  and  fancy,  rather 

I  than  of  reason,  on  a  plan,  it  must  be  owned,  more- 

!  poetic  and  charming  than  rationaL    Still  it  was,  after 

i  all,    very    little  intercourse  that    subsisted    between 

Gloucester  Place  and  Woodford ;  enough  to  keep  the 

residents  in  London  an  eourant  with  the  welfare  of 

those  in  the  forest,  and  more  than  enough  to  fill  the 

thoughts  of  some  of  the  latter  with  pleasant  musings. 

During  the  six  months  previous  to  the  events  in  the 
last  chapter,  Dr.  Griesbach  had  reluctantly  given  up  his 
favourite  project  of  making  his  son  follow  his  own  pro- 
I  fession.  The  young  man's  tastes  so  decidedly  led  him 
,  into  other  pursuits  that  his  father  had  yielded,  and  was 
I  now  delighted  at  the  ardour  with  which  Bupert  was  pro- 
I  secuting  his  favourite  studies.  Some  fednt  whisper  had 
,  reached  him  that  his  son  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  his  daughter's  young  friend,  Gertrude 
Austwicke.  And  as  the  Doctor  was  himself  exceedingly 
fond  of  her,  he  had  been  content  to  look  on  quietly^ 
seeing  more  of  the  game  than  the  young  people  had 
supposed— more  than  they  very  probably  themselves 
saw.  He  believed  in  the  salutary  influence  of  virtuous 
love  in  elevating  and  refining  a  young  man's  tastes,  and 
keeping  him  from  low  pursuits  and  grovelling  amuse- 
ments. Dr.  Griesbach  recollected  that  in  his  own  case 
a  six  years'  engagement  had  preceded  his  marriage,  and 
that  he  traced  his  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessional success  to  the  influence  which  one  long  beloved, 
and,  alas  1  early  lost,  had  upon  him.  So,  in  his  recent 
visit,  he  had  been  secretly  very  indignant  with  Mrs. 
Austwicke,  on  account  of  her  manner  to  Gertrude ;  and 
there  was  far  more  of  bitterness  than  the  good  Doctor 
often  permitted  himself  to  feel,  when  he  uttered  the 
private  comment — 

"  That  woman's  megrims  will  make  the  dear  child  ill; 
we'll  have  her  home." 

(To  he  continuid.)       ^  ^  . 
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SUBSOmPTIONS  TO  "THE  QTJIVEB  LIFEBOAT."--(Fouetkknth  List.) 


NOTICE.— In 


E.—Im  9ur  ntxi  number  fvj)  will  ht  giom  a  Picture  of  "Th«  Quivbx  Lifeboat  "  No.  x?  emd  we  have  erdettd  to  U  hi:* 
The  Quiver  Lifeboat "  No.  a.     //  has  been  decided  to  place  on*  of  the  two  at  Soutkwold,  in  Suffolk^  eind  the  other  at  the  mc»-. 

of  Cork  Harbour.    A  t  both  of  theu  placet  many  lives  have  been  lost,  through  recent  gales ;  but  means  for  preservatieH  xuiu  nn 

be  provided,  through  the  liberality  ^  our  readers. — £d.  Quivks. 
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*'  I  knew  her  inirtniitly ;  yes— careworn,  ftuied. 
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THE  MUSIC  MISTKESa 

CHAPTER  I. 


I  WAS  about  sixteen  when  I  was  invited  by  my 
annt,  Mrs.  Merton,  to  stay  witb  her  for  a  few 
months  at  her  house,  in  that  pleasant  region  of 
3London,  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Park.    I 

VOL.    L 


was  a  country-bred  girl,  and  had  never  so  much  as 
once  visited  the  great  city.  I  had  all  a  novice's 
ideas  of  its  gaieties  and  splendours,  and  thought  of 
them  with  almost  awe  as  well  as  curiosity. 
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I  pass  over  my  anticipations  of  that  visit,  my 
arrival  in  London,  the  more  than  fulfilment  of  some 
of  my  dreams,  the  dissipated  illusions  of  others. 

My  aunt,  by  her  instant  proposal  that  I  should 
tal:o  lessons  in  all  the  usual  accomplishments, 
Bhowed  her  opinion  of  the  education  I  had  received 
from  a  country  boarding-school. 

Of  my  numerous  other  masters  and  mistresses  I 
need  not 'speak — ^I  have  long  forgotten  their  very 
ncunes ;  but  of  my  music  mistress,  Grrace  Harvey, 
of  whom  this  little  record  is  told,  I  have  the  most 
distinct  recollection  from  the  very  first  hour  in 
which  I  saw  her  pale  face,  her  great,  solemn  eyes, 
that  yet  sometimes  lit  up  into  wonderful  beauty, 
her  firm  mouth,  and  her  tall,  lithe  figure. 

"  Well,"  said  my  aunt,  when  Miss  Harvey  took 
her  departure  after  my  first  lesson  was  over,  "if 
that  young  lady  has  such  a  large  connection,  and 
so  much  reputation  as  an  instructress,  as  Mrs. 
Buport  tells  us,  I  wonder  she  does  not  dress  a  little 
better.  A  certain  appearance  is  incumbent  upon 
every  one  according  to  their  means,  and  Miss 
Harvey's  dress  is  disgracefully  shabby.'* 

"  It  was  not  very  nice,"  I  answered;  .**  but,  oh ! 
aunt,  what  splendid  eyes  she  has — that  is,  if  they 
were  not  so  full  of  care.'^ 

I  was  young  and  enthusiastic  in  those  days,  and 
before  long  I  had  contracted  an  ardent  admiration 
for  Miss  Harvey,  which  now  ripened  into  a  passion- 
ate girlish  friendship  that  made  my  aunt  angry, 
and  Fred  laugh  kindly. 

"  Oome,  Chattie,"  said  he  one  day,  **  you  shall 
introduce  me  to  the  lady  of  the  handsome  eyes  and 
the  shabby  gown." 

*'  It  is  very  heartless  of  Aunt  Kitty  to  talk  so 
much  of  Miss  Harvey's  dress,"  I  cried ;  "if  she  is 
poor,  is  that  her  fault  ?  She  is  a  far  finer  lady  in 
her.  poor  worn  dress,  than  many  of  aunt's  fiiends 
who  come  rustling  in  silks  and  satins  And  you, 
Pred,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Once  you  did  not 
think  a  lady  made  by  her  dress." 

"And  perhaps  I  don't  now,  either,  Chat," said 
Fred ;  "  and  hope  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  sneer  at  poverty." 

"  Grace  Harvey  has  no  relations^  and  she  lives 
in  one  room,  all  alone,  up  ev«r  so  many  stairs,  in 
such  a  dark,  dismal  little  street ;  oh,  Fred !  it  almost 
stifles  me  to  think  of  it,"  I  said,  eagerly.  "  I  met 
Grace  in  the  street  one  day,  and  it  rained,  and 
though  I  think  she  would  have  rather  not,  she  took 
me  for  shelter  to  her  room.  When  I  saw  what  a 
poor  low  place  it  was,  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  never  to 
have  seen  it." 

"Poor  thing  I"  said  Fred,  heartily.  "Well, 
Chattie,  we  have  no  right  to  pry  into  her  secrets, 
or  wonder  why,  with  a  large  number  of  pupils,  she 
should  be  so  poor." 

My  indignation  much  soothed  by  Fred's  feeling 
and  good-nature,  I  introduced  my  brother  with 


great  pride  to  Miss  Harvey,  and  noted  with  a  thnll 
of  pleasure,  how  his  bow  was  as  gracefully  de- 
ferential, his  manner  as  cordially  respectful  to  th} 
poor  teacher  of  music  in  her  worn  garments,  as  cTtr 
I  had  seen  either  to  the  most  distinguished  of  my 
aunt's  fashionable  friends.  Miss  Harvey  eo-':; 
dropped,  too,  her  rather  sad  reserve  of  manner  witi 
him,  and,  as  Fred  about  this  time  became  for  som^^ 
reason  or  other  a  very  dutiful  nephew  and  m^vt 
attentive  brother,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  th: 
acquaintance  between  them  improve  rapidly.  Ho-^r 
Fred  managed  to  time  his  calls  so  exactly  to  c:y 
musio  lessons  is  not  for  me  to  say,  though  I  was  ^ 
great  deal  too  shrewd  not  to  notice  the  feet  verv 
speedUy ;  and,  oh,  how  pleased  to  draw  my  own 
conclusions  from  it.  It  seemed  to  me,  young  ar.  i 
enthusiastic  as  I  was,  the  most  natural  and  de- 
sirable thing  in  the  world,  that  my  darling  hroth?r 
should  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  my  dearest 
friend — ^music  mistress  though  she  was.  'Whilc' 
pretty  sure  of  Fred's  feelings  in  the  matter,  I  wa- 
by  no  means  so  confident  of  Miss  Harvey's.  At 
first  she  had  seemed  pleased  with  Fred;  but,  by 
degrees,  the  old  sadness  and  reserve  crept  b^ck 
into  her  manner ;  and,  indeed,  after  a  little  while 
I  could  see  that  she  plainly  avoided  him. 

One  night,  to  my  unbounded  delight,  Fred  took 
me  to  a  concert,  and  when  the  first  part  was  over, 
and  I  was  able  to  spare  any  attention  to  Hie  au- 
dience, I  commenced  a  very  admiring  survey  of  ihc 
house. 

"  Dear  me,  Fred  I"  I  exclaimed,  in  two  or  thrf- 
minutes,   "  did   you  ever   see  such  a    likeness 
There,  in  the  foui-th  row  from  this  end.      Ah !  sh 
has  tmcnadher  faiad  away  now ;  but  I  oonld  almo&: 
say  it  was  she."  - 

"8he!  wko,-my  dear  ?"  inquired  Fzed. 

"  Grace  Harvey.'^ 

"Grace  Harvey  I  where?  What,  that  girl  in 
white  silk,  with  those  splendid  flowers  f  Indeed ! 
it  is  something  like.  Ah  I  now  she  has  tamed  her 
head.  Maarvellously  like  her  I  I  wonder  who  in 
the  world  it  is.    Is  it  Miss  Harvey  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Fred,"  said  I,  laughing.  "  Ho^r 
oan  it  be  poor  Grace  ?  Do  you  think  c^' ■ 
can  afford  first -class  concerts  and  white  silk 
dresses?" 

But  after  this  I  and  the  concert  got  bat  a  Tcry 
divided  attention  from  Master  Fred. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  next  music  lesson,  I  dhl 
not  forget  to  tell  Miss  Harvey  of  the  lady  so  closoly 
resembling  her,  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  concert : 
and  to  my  great  surprise,  looking  at  my  friend  the 
while,  I  saw  that  her  pale  face  flushed  suddenly  and 
deeply,  and  for  an  instant  she  seemed  oonfused  and 
vexed. 

"  The  resemblance  must  have  been  Btiong  indeed, 
to  be  visible  through  all  the  difference  of  drees. 
I  ought  te  feel  more  complimented^  than  I  dare  say 
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tlie  lady  would  be,  if  she  oould  know,  Chattie," 
T7as  all  she  replied,  and  we  spoke  of  it  no  more. 

But  OU0  day,  not  yery  long  after  that,  Fred  came 
to  me  in  some  trouble  and  exoitement. 

**  Chattie,"  said  be,  presently,  '*  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  secret*  Will  you  be  rery  much  sup- 
pi-ised  if  I  tell  you  that  I  love  Grace  Harvey 
clearly,  and  that  I  have  asked  her  to  be  my  wife  ?" 

**  Not  surprised,  but  so  glad — oh,  so  glad  I  " 

"  Wait,"  said  he,  and,  though  he  smiled,  he 
looked  vexed  too.  *'  It  is  true  that  I  have  asked 
Qrace  to  marry  me;  but,  Chattie,  she  has  refused, 
in  the  most  unqualified  and  decided  manner." 

"  Oh,  Fred  1  and  I  am  sure  she  likes  you.  It  is 
some  scruple  about  difference  in  rank,  I  dare  say. 
Haven't  you  found  out  how  proud  Grace  is  ?" 

*<  To  be  sure,  I  have.  But  I  don't  think  it  is 
that,  either;  for  I  asked  almost  outright,  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  my  doing  that 
made  her  tibink  of  it  for  the  first  time.  No,  I 
don't  fancy  that  was  her  reason;  and,  Chattie, 
this  is  where  you  can  help  me.  I  oould  not  press 
Grace  for  her  motives,  but  you  might  ask  ques- 
tions that  I  oould  not  Try  and  come  at  her 
reasons,  will  you  ?" 

'<  But,  Fred,  I  am  not  to  havo  my  next  lesson 
for  more  than  a  fortnight — ^not  till  the  new  piano 
comes  home.'' 

**  Oh  I"  said  poor  Fred,  with  a  look  of  great 
dismay,  ^'  I  cannot  wait  that  time.  Can't  you  make 
some  excuse  for  going  to  see  Miss  Harvey  P" 

What  would  I  not  have  done  for  Fred  ?  I  ran 
away  to  put  on  my  things,  and  Fred  and  I  were 
soon  in  the  dingy  street,  and  the  house  at  which 
Miss  Harvey  lived*  I  rang  the  beU,  and  inquired 
for  Miss  Harvey  of  the  little  girl  who  opened  it. 

"  Yes»  Miss  Harvey  was  in— would  I  walk  up  ?" 

Stumbling  up  the  dark  and  crooked  staircase 
after  this  small  handmaid,  we  at  length  arrived  at 
Miss  Harvey's  door.  The  child  knocked ;  but,  as 
there  was  no  answer,  opened  it  and  told  me  to 
.  walk  in.  I  did  so.  There  was  the  low  and  dismal 
room  I  had  often  thought  of  with  a  pang;  and 
there — ^I  stood  transfixed  in  mute  astonishment; 
for  that  instant  a  door  leading  out  of  this  room 
opened,  showing  me  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
mirror-gilding  and  rich  furniture  within,  and 
Grace  herself,  beautifully  attired  in  an  evening 
dress,  with  jewels  on  her  arms  and  stately  neck, 
stood  in  the  doorway.  She,  in  her  turn,  looked 
more  than  surprised,  almost  frightened;  As  she 
saw  me  she  closed  the  door  behind  her  quickly,  and 
hor  face  was  crimson  as  shefidtered*- 

**  Chattie,  is  it  you  P" 

I  was  so  utterly  bewildered  by  what  I  saw— the 
discrepancy  between  her  rich  dress  and  apparent, 
indeed  professed,  poverty — ^that  I  did  my  errand 
badly  enough,  I  dare  say.  Grace's  faoe  seemed  to 
grow  cold  and  stem,  as  she  listened,  and  xeplied^ 


briefly,   that  "  Mr.  Talbot  must  consider  her  de- 
cision final,  as  it  was." 

Poor  Fred !  I  told  him  all  I  had  seen,  when  I 
gave  him  her  answer,  and  we  never  spoke  of  Grace 
Harvey  after  that.  My  visit  to  town  came  to  an 
abrupt  close  soon  afterwards,  and  my  friendship  for 
my  music  mistress  became  only  a  memory. 


CHAPTER  XL 
It  was  some  years  after  this  that  I  and  my  brother 
— ^now  a  grave  lawyer  immersed  in  business— paid 
a  brief  visit  to  the  grey,  old  cathedral  town  where 
we  were  both  bom. 

One  evening— a  summer  evening  full  of  tranquil 
beauty,  I  remember— as  we  sauntered  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cloisters,  I  noticed  the  figure  of  a 
woman  sitting  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  beneath 
them,  looking  out  over  the  graveyard  beyond, 
where  the  long  sun-shadows  were  growing  dusky 
in  the  fading  light.  Something  in  the  figure 
attracted  me,  and  as  we  passed  I  looked  into  her 
face.  I  knew  her  instantly ;  yes— careworn,  fiided, 
shabbier  in  drees  even  than  of  old — ^I  knew  Grace 
Harvey ;  and  so  touched  was  I,  too,  by  something 
inexpressibly  sad  and  hopeless  in  her  wistfiil  face 
and  weary  attitude,  that,  forgetting  the  awkward- 
ness of  any  meeting,  accompanied  as  I  was,  I 
stood  still  and  said,  involuntarily — 

"Grace  Harvey  I" 

She  looked  up  hastily,  and  by  the  colour  that 
flushed  into  her  pale,  thin  face,  I  saw  that  she  re- 
cognised us.  It  was  a  very  awkward  meeting,  but 
the  good  breeding  and  self-control  of  the  two  most 
concerned  made  it  pass  off  better  than  one  might 
have  hoped. 

Miss  Harvey  was  not  residing  in  Deansbury — 
no,  only  here  for  a  day  or  two.  She  had  known 
the  place  as  a  chUd,  and  loved  it  dearly. 

I  think  this  was  the  sum  of ,  the  information  we 
gathered  concerning  herself  before  we  parted, 
which  we  did  very  soon,  though,  in  spite  of  all  the 
mysterious  circumstances  that  seemed  to  surround 
Miss  Harvey,  my  heart  yearned  towards  the  object 
of  my  passionate,  youthful  Mendship,  when  she 
bade  us  good-bye,  in  her  low,  thrilling  voice,  and 
left  us. 

Fred  and  I  wandered  abroad  much  later  than 
usual  that  night,  talking  of  those  old  times ;  and 
when  I  learned,  as  I  did  then,  how  constant  my 
brother  had  been  to  the  memory  of  his  early  love 
— ^how  noble  his  simple  fiaith  in  her  goodness,  not- 
withstanding the  m3r8tery  surrounding  her  life— I 
made  a  vow  in  my  heart,  though  I  said  nothing 
about  it  to  him. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
the  catiiedral,  I  lingered  an  instant,  to  admire  a 
new  stained  window  that  was  in  the  process  of 
putting  in  when  we  first  arrived  at  Decmsbury.  As 
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I  did  60,  two  other  persons  came  from  another 
direction,  and  paused  before  it,  and,  not  noticing 
me,  began  to  talk  of  the  window.  I  soon  gathered 
that  the  lady  had  presented  this  new  memorial 
window,  and  the  gentleman  was  eager  to  know 
whether  the  work  had  been  executed  according  to 
her  wish,  and  so  forth. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  softly ;  and  the  voice  was 
familiar  to  me,  though  I  could  not  see  her  fajce. 
*'  Your  part  of  the  work  is  well  done;  and  mine — 
ah !  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  not  rest  till  it  was  ac- 
complished. And  now  that  it  is  done,  I  begin  to 
ask  myself  what  other  need  of  me  there  is  in  the 
world.  I  think  I  haye  never  really  felt  lonely  till 
now." 

The  fiad,  patient  voice  thrilled  through  me ;  and 
when  Grace  turned  away,  as  she  did  almost  directly, 
I  hastened  after  and  overtook  her,  under  the  grey, 
old  archway  of  the  gate.  She  coloured  £sdntly 
when  she  saw  me,  but  did  not  refuse  to  walk  back 
with  me  round  the  cloisters. 

"  Grace,"  said  I,  presently,  **  I  wonder  if  you 
ever  remember  how  fond  I  was  of  you. " 

<'  You  were  a  good,  kind  child,"  she  answered, 
with  a  fidnt  smile,  **  and,  I  believe,  loved  me  better 
than  I  deserved." 

"Then,  Ghraoe,  make  me  amends.  Tell  me 
why " 

''Tell  you  all  my  secrets,  I  suppose?"  she 
answered.  "Well,  Ohattie,  I  don't  know  that  I 
need  keep  them  any  longer.  I  am  very  sure 
no  other  but  your  kind  self  would  care  to  hear 
them.  Shall  we  sit  here,  where  we  can  see  that 
large  tomb  ?  Oan  you  read  the  names  on  this  side, 
Ohattie?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  the  family  vault  of  Henry  Army- 
tage,  of  Langton  Hall." 

**  I  wonder  whether  my  bones  will  rest  there  ?" 
said  Grace,  wistfully.  "  He  was  my  father, 
Ohattie." 

I  shall  not  give  Grace's  story  in  her  own 
words,  though  they  were  &r  more  touching  and 
eloquent  than  any  I  can  pretend  to.  It  was 
briefly  this : — 

She  was  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Henry 
Armytage,  of  Langton,  whose  estate,  at  his  death, 
reverted  to  the  heir  male,  &  distant  connection  only. 
The  three  daughters  were,  however,  handsomely 
dowered,  and,  at  their  father's  death,  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  small  property,  where  they  lived 
in  much  comfort,  and  even  style.  Grace,  the 
youngest,  was  many  years  the  junior  of  the  other 
ladies,  clever,  and  a  beauty.  The  elder  sisters  were 
inordinately  fond  of  this  girl ;  pampering  and  in- 
dulging her  in  every  caprice ;  sacrificing  themselves 
for  her,  and  only  happy  when  she  was  pleased. 
They  naturally  looked  to  her  settling  in  life  in 
a  manner  accordant  with  her  ancient  name  and 
handsome  means ;  instead  of  which,  the  wilful  girl 


chose  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  man  every  way 
her  inferior,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  of  the  most  un- 
principled character.  The  elder  sisters  at  first 
refusing  their  consent  to  the  union|  the  pair  eloped, 
were  married,  and,  for  a  year  or  two,  were  heard  of 
no  more.  The  elder  sisters,  only  anxious  to  for- 
give, lost  no  opportunity  of  discovering  their 
whereabouts,  and  at  last  triumphantly  brought 
back  the  runaway  young  people  to  their  house  at 
Fairbridge.  Here  for  a  while  they  all  lived;  but 
before  very  long  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Har- 
rington bad  dissipated  his  wife's  fortune,  and  the 
pair  were  entirely  dependent  on  their  relatives. 
In  vain  the  simple  ladies  tried  to  save  them  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  sios  and  follies. 
"While  money  was  to  be  had,  the  husband  of  tiie 
younger  wotdd  spend  it ;  and  at  last,  when  every- 
thing available  had  been  obtained,  disappeared, 
leaving  his  wife  behind.  The  Misses  Armytage 
and  their  sister  left  Fairbridge  for  ever,  and  went 
to  London;  but  while  they  had  a  peony,  they 
feebly  strove  to  avert  disgrace  and  ruin  from 
their  sister's  husband.  When  all  was  gone,  the  , 
two  poor  ladies  patiently  set  about  trying  to  earn 
a  living,  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  younger, 
who  had  rejoined  her  husband  for  a  while,  came 
hskdk  to  them,  calmly  told  them  Hiat  sbe  had 
parted  yn^  him  for  ever,  assumed  her  mother's 
maiden  name,  and  declared  that  she  would  lire 
and  die  with  her  sisters.  She  was  energetic  and 
clever,  and,  as  a  teacher  of  music  she  had  already 
got  remunerative  employ,  when  one  of  her  sisters 
took  a  fever,  languished,  and  died.  Almost  before 
she  was  buried  the  other  was  taken  ill,  and,  though 
her  life  was  spared  to  her  stricken  sister,  was 
hopelessly  imbecile  from  that  time.  The  one 
pleasure  of  which  she  seemed  capable  was  that  of 
liking  to  see  round  her  the  sights  and  luxuries  of 
her  early  life ;  and  to  give  the  poor  invalid  these 
became  the  one  absorbing  duty  of  the  youngers 
existence.  She  removed  her  sister  to  the  house  of 
an  old  servant,  who  let  apartments,  and  who  would 
keep  her  secret,  laboured  night  and  day  to  fiimish 
one  room  in  the  style  of  her  sister's  own  at  Lang- 
ton, and,  while  she  herself  lived  upon  the  poorest 
fare,  supplied  that  other  table  with  luxuries.  After 
her  long  da3r's  work,  the  poor  girl  would  replace  her 
poor,  worn  dress  with  one  such  as  she  had  worn  in 
the  days  of  prosperity,  and  devote  herself  to  tiie 
poor  imbecile,  striving  to  call  back  those  early  days, 
in  which  alone  she  seemed  to  live ;  a  drive  now  and 
then,  in  unfrequented  suburbs ;  a  visit  to  a  concert, 
whidi  was  a  source  of  rapturous  deh'ght  to  the 
invalid — these  were  all  the  substantial  enjoyments 
Grace  could  venture  on.  If  her  husband  had  had 
the  slightest  idea  that  she  gained  money  enongh  to 
give  what  she  did  to  her  sLster,  he  would  not  long 
have  left  her  in  peace.  She  guarded  her  secret  care- 
fully, and  only  seemed  to  havyvalued  hev  life  as 
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dedicated  to  the  seirice  of  her  sister,  to  whom,  in- 
deed, she  owed  such  terrible  atonement. 

And  then  caii^e  the  day  when  she  could  do  no 
more — when  her  love,  her  prayers,  her  labours 
could  give  nothing  more  to  that  quiet  figure  on 
'wliom  her  tears  fell  so  bitterly — and  she  could  only 
bxiry  her  dead  out  of  her  sight,  and  realise^h, 
liow  remorsefully  I  oh,  how  tenderly  1 — that  little 
of  wrong  can  be  set  right  in  this  world. 

**  It  comforted  me,  somehow,  to  work  hard,  that 
1  might  lay  them  both  in  yonder  tomb,  where  they 
had  wished  to  lie ;  and  when  that  was  done,  I 
laboured  to  put  up  the  window  to  their  memory," 


Grace  concluded ;  and  then  I  understood  the  words 
I  had  hoard  her  say  in  the  church. 

''And  your  husband?"  I  yentored  to  say, 
timidly,  presently. 

''He  is  gone  to  where  my  forgiyeneBS  cannot 
reach  him,"  she  answered,  calmly.  "  Ah,  Chattie, 
there  was  no  room  for  regret  in  my  heart  for  him." 

And  this  was  Qrace's  story.  I  told  it  to  Fred 
in  the  moonlit  cloister  that  night,  and  all  he  said 
was,  "  Poor  darling  I    Dear,  noble  Grace ! " 

Need  I  tell  the  ending  of  the  story  ?  and  that 
Grace  has  been,  for  some  years,  my  dear  sister,  and 
Fred's  happy  wife?  J.  B.  M. 


THE  THAMES. 


gHAMES,  in&nt  Thames, 
Bippling,  flowing 
Water-white, 
"Where  the  bright 
Young  wilding  gems 

Are  blowing ; 
Babbling  oyer  in  unrest, 
While  as  o*er  her  darling's  pillow 
Bends  the  mother,  so  the  willow 
O'er  thy  breast 

n. 
Thames,  maiden  Thames, 

Glancing,  shining 
Silyer-blue; 
While  for  you 
The  lilied  stems 

Are  pining; 


But  thou  loyest  best  to  play 
Slily  with  the  wanton  swallow. 
While  he  whispers  thee  to  follow 
Him  away. 

in. 

Thames,  matron  Thames, 

That  ebbest  back 
From  the  sea; 
Ah  I  in  thee 
There  are  emblems 

Of  life's  track. 
We,  too,  would,  like  thee,  regain, 
If  we  might,  our  greener  hours ; 
We,  too,  mourn  our  yanished  flowers, 
But  in  yain. 

A  W.  BUTLEB. 


CONSIDEEATIONS  BEGARDING  THE  PEOPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

BY  COLONEL  MEADOWS  TAYLOB,  ATJTHOB   OP  "CONFESSIONS  OP  A  THITO,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


^HEBE  is  no  subject  in  regard  to 
India  on  which  questions  are  more 
frequently  put  to  me,  than  the 
conyersion  of  its  people,  especially 
the  Hindoos,  to  Christianity;  and 
there  is  assuredly  none  more  difficult 
to  answer,  or  one  upon  which  so  much 
real  ignorance  exists  among  large  bodies 
of  those  most  interested  in  it.  What  pro- 
gress are  our  missionaries  making?  how  many 
conyerts  haye  they  gained?  how  are  their  schools 
attended?  are  the  people  really  disposed  to  receiye 
Christianity  ?  it  is  impossible  but  that  an  impression 
ha$  been  made — and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  this  question  is  not  understood,  for  it 
is  beset  with  difficulties  which  must  be  quite  in- 
Burmonntable  to  all  who,  in  the  first  place,  haye 


only  a  yery  faint  idea  of  what  an  intelligent 
Hindoo  is;  and  haye  not  probably,  the  most  remote 
conception  of  Hindooism,  either  in  its  popular 
acceptation,  or  its  higher  and  more  metaphysical 
character:  of  the  systems  and  efiects  of  caste:  of 
the  structure  of  the  social  relations  of  the  people 
dependent  upon,  and  influenced  by,  caste  diyisions 
and  distinctions;  in  short,  of  the  obstacles  which 
beset  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  erery  step 
of  its  progress. 

I  think  this  question  must  interest  many  readers 
of  The  QinyEB;  and  if  I  am  able  to  throw  any  light 
on  it,  in  one  or  two  necessarily  brief  papers,  my  ob- 
ject will  be  attained.  I  listen  to  itinerant  lecturers 
and  preachers  upon  Indian  missions,  and  I  find 
that  they  too  often  conceal  what  they  may  know 
under  popular  generalities  of  superstition  and  pro- 
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fdgate  idolatry  as»  perhaps,  the  safest  gronixd  upon 
which  they  can  venture,  or  the  most  effectual  to 
excite  tibe  sympathies  of  their  hearers,  and  obtain 
contributions  to  the  cause  they  adyocate.  Nor  do  I 
say  they  are  wrong  in  so  doing :  but  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  people,  of  their  social  character,  of  the 
real  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  I  hear 
nothing  of  any  value;  nor  do  I  find  anything 
written  in  official  missionary  reports  which  rises  to 
the  importance  or  solemnity  of  the  subject. 

To  do  justice  to  this  question,  I  should  take  the 
reader  back  into  the  dim  ages  of  the  world,  and 
show  him  the  foundation  of  the  Hindoo  faiths  before 
I  tell  him  of  what  it  is  at  present;  but  I  fear  that, 
popularly  considered,  would  be  a  thankless  office. 
On  the  predecessors  of  Hindooism  time  has  thrown 
a  dark  curtain,  which  completely  excludes  them; 
and  what  the  possessors  of  India  were  before  the 
great  Scytho- Aryan  invasion,  can  only  be  surmised 
^m  that  which  exists  of  those  aboriginal  races  at 
present  That  they  had  a  rude  polytheistic  or 
pantheistio  worship,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  for  the 
most  part  deprecation  of  wrath,  rather  than  adora- 
tion of  Divine  mercy  and  love.  To  such  a  religion 
belong  the  human  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Khonds 
of  Orissa,  the  frantic  orgies  of  Bheels,  Gdnds, 
Santhals,  and  Koles,  who  inhabit  the  forest  tracts 
of  central  India,  which  stretch  from.  Khandesh  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal:  the  obscene  and  licentious 
worship  of  the  Shakti,  or  principle  of  energy  in 
Nature,  which  is  still  followed,  openly  by  some, 
secretly,  and  in  its  more  profligate  forms,  by  others 
of  the  lower  classes  of  EQndoos — ^and  the  adora- 
tion of  rooks,  deUs,  chasms,  waterfalls,  mountain- 
tops,  and  caves;  or  the  nymphs,  fauns,  dryads,  or 
good  or  evil  spirits  by  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  inhabited.  But  this  is  not  Hindooism;  it  is 
not  idolatry.  This  ancient  pantheistio  worship 
had  no  Pantheon  to  be  represented.  It  had  no 
legends  or  traditions;  it  was  a  worship  of  spirits 
which  had  no  definitive  form;  and  a  heap  of  rude 
stones,  a  niche  in  a  cliff-side,  a  whirlpool  in  a  river, 
a  cascade,  a  whirlwind  in  the  air,  or  even  a  vener- 
able tree— were  then,  and  still  are,  sufficient  repre- 
sentations of  what  are  believed  to  possess  power  for 
good  or  evil,  and  to  need  supplication  to  avert 
misfortune,  or  obtain  desire. 

Among  such  a  people,  in  their  normal  savagery — 
whence  and  when  we  can  only  faintly  conjecture, 
came  the  Aryans  of  the  Spythic  faith,  with  a  litera- 
ture of  Theistio  religion;  which  afterwards  expanded 
into  a  profound  metaphysical  belief  still  existing, 
and  matured  perhaps  by  time.  The  Aryans  were 
conquerors,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  and  as 
an  alien  race  they  grew  to  possess  and  to  rule 
India,  as  its  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  princes; 
but  of  these  successive  attainments  of  dominion, 
wo  have  only  very  faint  records  to  be  gathered  fiom 
their  sacred  writings,  and  the  inscriptions  that  have 


commemorated  their  existence.  With  the  ease  and 
security  of  temporal  power,  however,  their  intel- 
lectual capacities  expanded  in  a  remarkable  degrej. 
Monotheists,  their  early  philosophers  and  meh- 
physicians  attempted  the  highest  flights  of  ment:.[ 
investigation ;  and  whether  in  defimtion  of  th  i 
Divine  unity,  and  its  attributes,  in  the  division  of 
matter  and  spirit,  or  in  subtle  disquisitions  upon 
the  analysis  of  soul,  and  its  immortality,  they 
attained  a  sublimity  of  devotional  feeling  ana 
expression,  before  which  even  the  greatest  of 
Grecian  sages,  Plato,  seems  cold  and  pedantic. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  raoe  so  intellectuallT 
supreme,  could  mingle  with  one  so  barbarous  as  th> 
aboriginals  of  India — one  so  involved  in  debasing 
superstition,  and  possessing  no  means  of  emerging 
from  its  normal  condition.  It  was  at  the  samo 
time  necessary  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  domi- 
nant classes;  and,  as  well  to  secure  this,  as  to 
prevent  intermixture  which  could  only  have  tend&i 
to  corruption  and  debasement^  the  dist^otionof  casit 
was  imposed  upon  aU.  Among  the  Aryan  invaders, 
there  seem  already  to  have  existed  hereditary  divi- 
sions of  priests,  warriors,  professional  oocapations, 
farmers,  and  artisans;  and  these  were  maintained 
under  the  several  appellations  of  Brahmin,  Ej^etree, 
and  Yyse;  while  the  aborigines,  as  £ur  as  the  better 
classes  were  concerned,  became  a  fourth  diTision, 
under  the  title  of  Soodra;  the  lowest  of  all,  bein^ 
termed  Chandal,  or  Ml^cha.  No  further  separation 
has  ever  taken  place ;  and  to  all  intents  and  pm- 
poses  these  divisions  are  as  distinct,  and  irrecon- 
cilable, as  when  they  were  first  determined. 

Since  then,  strange  to  say,  the  privileges  &s<l 
distinctions  of  caste  have  increased  and  strengiii- 
ened,  rather  than  diminished.  It  might  be  thoogli'' 
that  the  social'antagonism  into  which  the  classes  of 
Hindoos  have  been  thrown,  would  have  aroused 
jealousy,  incited  resLstance,  and  thus  defeated  the 
end  for  which  they  were  established:  but  this  h& 
not  followed.  No  social  disruptions  like  tho» 
which  have  attended  struggles  against  wealth  or 
power,  rebellions  against  rulers,  or  against  priri- 
leged  elements  or  aristocracies,  of  which  we  bare 
numberless  instances  in  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory, have  ever  occurred  among  the  Aryans  and 
the  people  who  were  subdued  by  them.  Innumer- 
able wars,  changes  of  dynasties,  and  dynastic  rero- 
lutions  have  swept  over  them,  but,  with  one  bnef 
exception,  these  have  left  no  trace  of  general  dis- 
turbance of  caste.  Budhism,  which  appeared  about. 
250  years  before  Christ,  admitted  of  no  distinction 
of  caste ;  and  while  it  prevailed,  drew  all  or  most 
of  the  people  of  India  into  its  profession.  But,  i^ 
comparison  with  the  Brahminical  faith,  its  exist- 
ence was  only  ephemeral;  and  about  the  period 
of  the  Christian  Era,  or  perhaps  a  little  before  iti 
the  ancient  religion  arose  with  renewed  vigo^' 
armed,  not  only  with  its  former  Vedio  attributes 
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of  sanctity  and  yeneration,  but  adding  to  these  the 
incomparably  more  picturesque,  if  more  licentious, 
"belief  in  the  Pooranio  writings,  and  the  newly-de- 
fined legendary  exploits  of  gods  and  deifie4  mortals. 
By  this  revolution  the  bonds  of  caste  were  now 
^rawn  closer  than  before ;  for  the  ancient  literature 
of  Hindooism,  religious  and  secular,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  great  code  of  Menu,  displays  to  us, 
4,000  years  ago,  a  practical  freedom  of  action  in 
the  sodal  relations  of  life  which,  limited  as  they  even 
then  were  by  the  rules  of  caste,  afterwards  became 
impossible,  and  so  continued ;  and  we  can  well  ima- 
gine how,  in  a  renewed  religious  domination,  to 
which  there  was  neither  rival  nor  dissent,  its  ad- 
ministrators instituted  more  stringent  measures  of 
protection.    Caste,  of  all  of  these,  was  the  greatest 
instrument.    It  had  admitted  at  first  probably  of 
only  generic  divisions;  but  minuter  distinctions 
gradually  extended  themselves  to  all  classes,  with- 
out, however,  altering  or  relaxing  the  original  design. 
Thus  we  see  that  even  among  Brahmins,  out  of  the 
religious  differences  which  ensued,  arose  the  great 
divisions  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and 
their  subdivisions,  or  g6tr&s,  into  minor  designations 
of  Smart,  Aginh6tri,  Vishnuva,  Doobay,  Awusti, 
Tewari,  and  many  others.    Some  of  these  sects  may 
intermarry,  others  may  not.    Caste  preserves  the 
rank  and  sanctity  of  each  and  all  as  Brahmins  in 
various  degrees ;  but  subdivides  them  in  a  manner 
which  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  follow. 
To  illustrate  this  position  more  familiarly,  we  know 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  Churchwoman 
oonld  not  marry  a  Wesleyan  or  a  Baptist,  and  yet 
di£&culties  often  ensue  in  such  unions.  Some  Chris- 
tian sects  affect  to  preserve  purity  by  discounte- 
nancing connections  out  of  their  own.    Quakers  are 


known  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  on  this  subject^  and 
resent  intermixture  with  other  sects.  So  also  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  forbids  zmxed  marriages, 
though  it  cannot  always  prevent  theou  Ajxd  from 
these  distinctions  among  ourselveB  as  Christians, 
we  can  partly  understand  how  they  may  exist  even 
among  Brahmins.  We  have,  however,  no  eccle- 
siastic domination  like  theirs ;  nor  are  we  amenable 
to  penalties  such  as  can  be  inflicted  and  are  inflicted 
under  the  established  rules  of  caste. 

K  this  be  the  case  with  the  highest  sect  or 
division  of  caste,  how  infinitely  it  extends  to  all 
other  classes  of  Hindoos,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe;  for  not  only  are  there  the  four  great 
divisions  with  which  I  commenced,  but  there  are 
subdivisions  of  each,  extending,  not  only  to  the 
higher  mercantile  and  other  professions,  but  to 
tradesmen,  artisans,  and  even  the  lowest  orders  of 
agriculturiBts  and  labourers.  Each  division  must 
not  only  eat  with,  marry  with,  and  be  on  terms  of 
social  equality  with  its  own  members,  hd  with  no 
other.  Blacksmiths*  sons  are  blacksmiths,  gold- 
smiths' sons  are  goldsmiths.  If  they  are  to  be 
married,  wives  must  be  sought  for  them,  not  from 
blacksmiths  or  goldsmiths  at  large,  but  firom 
among  their  o\^n  divisions  and  no  other.  It  is  as  if 
here  a  Wesleyan  blacksmith  could  not  look  to  a 
Baptist  or  Presbyterian  blacksmith's  daughter  aa 
his  wife ;  or  could  not  eat  in  a  Churchman  black- 
smith's company  :  much  less  could  he  look  to  eat 
with,  or  get  a  wife  from  among,  any  other  trade 
caste,  such  as  a  weaver,  a  grocer,  or  a  tailor.  It 
may  be  asked,  What  would  happen  if  he  trans- 
gressed ?  I  reply  that  he  would  be  put  out  of  caste, 
and  what  is  meant  by  that  I  will  afterwards  explain. 
(To  he  continued.) 


"THE    QXJIYER   LIFEBOATS." 


^T  is  with  very  sincere  pleasure  that 
we  acknowledge  the  very  liberal 
and  successful  response  with  which 
our  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution  has  been 
met.  The  sum  already  received  will 
enable  us  to  place  three  lifeboats  at 
the  disposal  of  this  noble  Institution. 
Stations  have  been  already  assigned  to 
the  first  two  boats.  One  will  bo  stationed 
at  South  wold,  in  Suffolk,  where,  during  the  recent 
terrific  gales,  lives  were  lost  from  the  want  of  such 
a  lifeboat  as  the  liberality  of  the  readers  of  Tkb 
Qtjiver  has  now  enabled  the  Institution  to  station 
on  that  coast.  Another  will  be  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  Cork  Harbour,  to  act  in  connection  with  a  steam 
tug  for  the  rescue  of  crews  which  are  in  distress  on 
the  dangerous  south  coast  of  Ireland.    The  mail 


steamers  from  Liverpool  to  America,  and  most 
large  vessels  from  England  to  the  western  world, 
call  at  Cork  Harbour,  or — ^as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  Queenstown ;  so  that  the  station  for  one  of 
onr  boats  will  be  in  the  very  highway  of  traffio 
between  Europe  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  propose  to  call  *'  The  Quiver  Lifeboat  No.  2  " 
the  **  John  Cassell,"  out  of  respect  and  regard  for 
the  memory  of  him  who  originated  Ths  Qutveb, 
and  whose  name  has  been  connected  with  many 
movements  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  his  fellows. 
In  adopting  this  course,  we  are  quite  sure  of  the 
sympathetic  approval  of  all  our  subscribers.  It  has 
not  yet  been  decided  where  the  third  boat  will  be 
located,  as  this  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  money  in  hand  when  our  subscription 
list  has  closed.  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  very  large  sum  of  money  ' 
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collected  for  **The  Quiver  Lifeboat  Fund,"  has  'lines  denoting  the  size  and  position   of  the  air- 


been  in  great  part  composed  of  small  sums.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  the  subscribers  to  this  fiind 
wiU  have  the  giatiEcation  of  hearing  of  many 


chambers,  and  the  festooned  lines  the  exterior 
**  life-lines,"  which  afford  a  hold  to  persons  still  in 
the  water. 


valued  and  noble  lives  being  saved  by  **  The  Quiver 
Lifeboats." 

**  The  Quiver  Lifeboats  "  are  being  built  on  the 
xiniversally-approved  model  of  the  National  Life- 


Pig.  2  represents  the  deck  plan  :  the  spaces 
marked  A  being  the  deck ;  B,  the  relieving  tubes ; 
c,  the  side  air-cases ;  D,  the  end  air-chanibers ;  e, 
ballast;  F,  scuttles  or  ventilators;  G,  a  souttlej  in 
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boat  Listitution.  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  first  boat,  with  the  transporting- 
carriage  expressly  fitted  to  the  shape,  and  adapted 
for  the  transition  and  launching  of  the  Institution 
model  boats. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  elevation  plan;   the  broken 


which  is  fixed  a  pump  in  case  of  leakage  beneath 
the  deck.  For  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  princi- 
ples and  uses  of  these  features,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  upon  the  subject 
by  a  well-known  authority,  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne, 
in  a  former  number  (No.  10)  of  The  Qxuveil 


«  THE  ANGELS   OF   GOD   MET  HIM." 


ND  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the 
angels  of  God  met  him.''  How 
cheering  must  have  been  the  in- 
fluence of  this  glorious  spectacle  on 
the  anxious  patriarch,  as  he  would 
naturally  conclude  that  they  had  been  sent  to 
shield  him  from  the  wrath  of  Esau.  It  would 
seem  that  Jacob  was  favoured  with  more  than  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  these  celestial  beings,  they 
probably  journeyed  with  him  by  day  and  encamped 
near  his  tents  at  night ;  hence  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Mahanaim — i.e.,  the  two  armies  or 
encampments.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
charged  with  any  verbal  communication  to  him ; 
but  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  inferring  the 
benevolent  character  of  their  mission — namely,  to 
produce  in  his  mind  a  profound  consciousness  of 
his  being  the  object  of  the  special  providence  of 
God.  How  full  of  interest  is  this  wondrous  scene 
to  us !  We  enjoy  the  guardian  care,  the  efiectual 
help  of  these  holy  and  happy  beings.    It  is  the 


deb'ght  of  the  ''sons  of  the  morning"  to  watch 
over  and  defend  the  people  of  the  Lord.  They  do 
not  deem  the  meanest  and  feeblest  saint  nnworthy 
of  their  care.  The  brightest  archangel  thinks  it 
not  beneath  him  to  wait  upon  the  poorest  and  most 
obscure  of  those  who  love  Jesus.  The  angels  of 
God  surround  the  widow's  lonely  hearth,  the 
orphan's  little  cot,  the  pauper's  dying  bed.  "Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sslTa- 
tion?" 

**  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels 
of  God  met  him."  Something  of  this  kind  may 
have  happened  to  ourselves.  They  have  doubt- 
less often  met  us,  although  from  the  dimness  of 
our  vision  we  have  not  seen  the  flash  of  their 
golden  wings.  Lot  us  try  to  recall  some  of  the 
scenes  consecrated  by  their  presence.  I  vrill  sup- 
pose that  a  Christian  tradesman  is  reading  this 
brief  paper.  Cannot  you  recollect  that  morning', 
when  you  went  from  your  place-c^  business  into 
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the  city,  filled  with  grave  anxieties  respecting  the 
stability  of  your  position  ?  but  as  you  went  on 
your  way  the  gloom  was  dissipated,  the  star  of  hope 
again  shone  forth  bright  and  clear,  a  way  of 
escape  from  the  threatened  entanglement  presented 
itself  to  your  mind.  In  eyerything  you  attempted 
that  day  you  succeeded  far  beyond  your  expecta- 
tions. Ah  I  as  you  went  on  your  way  "the  angels 
of  God  met  you."  Or  we  will  suppose  another 
case.  You  felt  yourself  deeply  injured  by  one 
whom  you  had  long  thought  your  fiiond,  and  you 
had  left  your  home  that  you  might  pour  upon  him 
the  full  tide  of  your  indignation.  You  would  not 
be  "appeased;  you  would  not  forgive  him;  you 
would  have  your  revenge;  you  would  make  him 
suffer  for  his  conduct,  and  so  on.  These  were 
the  thoughts  that  possessed  your  miod;  but,  as 
you  went  on  your  way,  gentler  feelings  found 
entrance  into  your  heart,  your  steps  became  less 
hurried,  your  hands  were  no  longer  clenched,  your 
brow  relaxed  its  frown.  It  occurred  to  yon  that 
possibly  you  had  not  been  wholly  fiiultless  in 
the  matter.  A  still,  small  voice  whispered  to 
you  the  significant  warning — **So  likewise  shall 
my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from 
your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  bis  brother  their 
trespasses.*'  The  cross  beamed  upon  you,  and  you 
thought  of  the  love  and  the  patience  of  its  Divine 
victim.  Touched  to  the  heart,  you  sought  the 
ofiender — ^not  to  punish,  but  to  forgive;  not  to 
upbraid,  but  to  console  him.  Ah  I  the  angels  of 
God  met  you.  Or  it  is  possible  that,  through  the 
persuasions  of  ungodly  companions,  you  were  pro- 
ceeding to  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  sinful  plea- 
sure with  which  this  metropolis  abounds.  At  that 
moment  you  were  prepared  to  go  any  length  in  the 
path  of  evil,  for  you  had  given  the  reins  to  your 
lusts  and  wore  driven  by  them  at  their  pleasure. 
But  as  you  were  about  to  enter  the  fatal  door,  you 
became  the  subject  of  a  most  mysterious  influence. 
You  seemed  to  see  the  face  of  your  sainted  mother, 
and  to  hear  the  accents  of  that  loving  voice, 
long   since  hushed  in  the  silence  of  the    grave. 


That  was  the  crisis  of  your  moral  bein^.   T. 
moved  by  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  your  comp.:.. 
you  rushed  from  the  spot,  stayed  not  until  y. . . 
gained  your  home,  retired  to  your  chamler, . 
there,  with  many  tears,  you  BOUgKt  the  Lord.  :_ 
that  night — ^that  eventful  night,  tke  angels  of  • 
met  you.    Or  death  had  entered  your  boos^.:. 
and  borne  away  one  you  dearly   loved.    £v . 
thing  around  constantly  reminded  yoa  of  yocr  1 
The  vacant  chair,  the  silent  instminent,  the  w 
occupied  chamber.    In  the  depths  of  your  I. 
you  thought  the  Lord  had  dealt  bitterly  witK  t 
One  day,  like  Mary  of  Bethany,  you  went  fori. 
the  grave  to  weep  there,  and  while  seated  up  >:  *. 
green  turf,  venting  your  grief  in  unaTailing  t  . 
your  loss  appeared  to  you  in  a  new  Hght.    Pe.. 
it  was  well  you  had  been  called  to  bear  it.   . 
loved  one  might  have  been  taken  away  frou 
evil  to  come;  or  through  this  bereavement  '. 
members  of  your  £unily  might  be  brought  b 
Saviour's  feet.     Comforted   by  these  rcilecu 
which  had  never  occurred  to  yoa  vriHx  suckt: 
before,  you  dried  your  tears  and  returned  I  * 
in  a  chastened  and  submissiye   foune  of  11^. 
while  you  were  able  to  say  from  your  very  hcr- 
'*  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemetii  good  ii . 
sight.'*    Ah !  at  that  grave  earth  touched  ht.T, 
for  there  the  angels  of  God  met  yotu 

Take  courage,  ye  tried  and  afiSicted  belie'-r 
this  celestial  guard  is  ever  about  your  path.  *'!. 
angel,"  or  as  it  may  be  rendered,  **  the  acge*:r 
the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  tk:t :..' 
him."    Is  it  not  written,  '*  He  shall  give  his  sz:. 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ^z 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  fiti:- 
time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone  ?  "    Lri'. 
then  take  heart :  we  are  not  alone  in  our  strur:^ 
not  without  sympathy,  not  without  help.    U: '. 
go  on  our  way  animated  by  the  thought  that,  vi.. 
we  pass  through  the  dark,  cold  river  of  deau  <: 
the  other  shore,  conunissioned  to  conduct  -si  > 
our  Saviour's  presence,  the  angels  of  God  ^^ 
meet  us.  II.  B.  I 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


FEANKS,  THE  ENSIGN. 

HOW  THE  UON-mJNTINa  E^^)ED. 

NCLE  HAL,  will  you  tell  us  a  story 
— one  about  wild  beasts  ? "  said  a 
little  boy  to  his  soldier  uncle.  And 
accordingly  Uncle  Hal,  who  was  a 
very  kind,  good-natured  man,  told 
his  little  friends  the  following  story : — 

When  I  was  quartered  at  the  Cape,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  the  great  thing  amongst  our  fellows  was 


to  go  hunting  up  country.  Now  himting  in  Aiio 
is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing  to  hunting  in  T-:- 
land,  and  a  lion  a  very  ugly  customer  com]--'- 
to  a  fox ;  but,  just  so  much  in  proportion  as  t. 
danger  is  greater,  so  also  is  the  excitemont,  i::-' 
every  man  with  any  pluck  at  all,  was  surd  to  I  * 
keen  lion-hunter.  I  had  been  in  India  for  ^:- 
years,  and  knew  pretty  well  what  Hons  were  u; : . 
but  some  of  the  young  hands  did  not,  and  u^-  • ' 
talk  very  big  of  what  they  would  do  when  t-  ■: 
turn  for  leave,  and  consequently  hunting,  Cice; 
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and,  moreoyer,  what  fortixnes  they  would  make  by 
elephants'  tuska,  whioh  are,  you  know,  very  yalu- 
able  as  iYory ;  and  many  a  laugh  we  old  stagers 
had  at  the  subs  as  they  boasted,  and  killed  their 
dozen  or  two  lions  and  elephants  in  imagination. 

Woll,  my  turn  for  leave  came,  not  long  before 
Christmas,  and  I  determined  to  got  as  far  up 
country  as  I  could  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Two 
friends  were  to  go  with  me,  and  an  ensign — one  of 
the  greatest  boasters  of  the  whole  lot. 

At  first  we  saw  only  antelopes  of  various  kinds, 
herds  of  curious-looking  beasts  called  the  Gnao, 
and  wild  dogs ;  but  after  we  had  passed  Wuruman, 
the  missionary  station  where  Mr.  MofiGEitt  lived,  we 
bogan  to  faM  in  with  quaggas,  jackals,  hyeeuas, 
and,  last,  king  lion  himself,  who  made  his  first 
visits  to  our  camp  at  the  dead  oi  night,  carried 
off  a  sheep  in  his  mouth,  and  actually  jumped 
over  the  poor  little  ensign,  who,  finding  the  wagon 
too  close,  had  lain  down  by  the  camp-fire.  When  the 
alarm  of ''  the  lion ''  was  given,  and  the  Hottentots 
all  ran,  shrieking  and  yelling,  into  the  jungle,  poor 
little  Franks  got  such  a  fright  that  he  literally 
could  not  move ;  and  so,  being  in  the  lion's  way, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  a  very  close  view  of  his 
majesty;  but  he  got  a  dreadful  fright,  and  was 
very  quiet  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  taking  care  to 
sleep  in  the  wagon. 

One  night,  having  encamped  near  a  native  vil- 
lage, or,  as  they  are  called  out  there,  a  kraal,  we 
found  the  poor  people  in  the  greatest  despair.  It 
fioemed  the  country  all  round  was  infested  by  lions; 
that,  one  after  another,  men,  women,  and  children 
had  been  fallen  upon  and  devoured,  until  the  poor 
creatures  were  too  frightened  to  go  out  of  their 
village,  and,  consequently,  were  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. The  sight  of  our  guns  seemed  to  give  them 
new  life,  and  in  a  body  they  came  praying  we 
would  kill  all  the  lions  before  we  went  away.  That 
was  impossible,  of  course ;  but  we  were  nothing 
loth  to  have  a  few  days'  shooting,  so  set  to  work. 
The  first  day  we  went  out  we  did  not  see  one ;  the 
second  we  only  heard  one ;  but  the  third  we  were 
more  fortunate.  We  had  sent  the  natives  to  beat 
a  low,  marshy  valley,  posting  ourselves  at  the  most 
favourable  spots  for  seeing.  Franks,  who  had 
plucked  up  his  courage,  and  talked  loudly  of  what 
ho  meant  to  do,  was  close  beside  me.  We  waited 
about  half  an  hour,  when  I  heard  a  heavy,  stealthy 
step  crush  down  the  long,  crisp,  reed  grass,  and  had 
barely  time  to  get  behind  a  tree,  and  sign  to  Franks 
to  do  the  same,  when  a  magnificent  lion  walked 
out  into  the  open  before  us,  and,  evidently, 
innocent  of  our  proximity,  lay  down.  I  looked  at 
Franks— his  cheek  was  quite  white,  and  his  rifle 
hand  shaking  like  a  reed.  Poor  boy  I  I  thought, 
he  must  have  the  first  shot,  and  so  I  signed  to  him 
to  take  time  and  fire,  lifting  my  own  rifle  at  the 
same  time,  for  I  saw  that  Franks  could  do  nothing 


1^  killing  way.     Bang  I    bang  I    went  both 
rrB^t 


m 

barrfli^the  bullets,  of  course,  going  wide  of  their 
mark.  The  lion  sprang  to  his  legs  and  shook  his 
mane,  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail  till  they 
boomed  again  like  an  empty  barrel.  Then  he 
opened  his  great  jaws,  and  gave  a  roar  that  literally 
shook  the  earth.  I  had  levelled  my  rifle,  and  waa 
on  the  very  point  of  firing,  when  I  oaught  a 
glimpse  of  Franks  dimbing  the  tree  with  more 
speed  than  grace,  and  looking,  too,  so  desperately 
frightened,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  so 
missed  aim.  The  bullet  struck  the  lion  in  the 
shoulder  only,  and  made  him  doubly  furious.  He 
crouched  down  and  sprang,  but  the .  tree  was 
between  us;  I  dodged  round,  and  fired  again 
before  he  could  face  about.  This  time  the  ball 
went  home  and  he  rolled  over  dead. 

"  You  won't  tell  what  a  fright  I  was  in,  captain, 
will  you?"  said  Franks,  as  we  stood  over  the 
prostrate  monarch. 

I  laughed.  "  Not  if  you  are  modest  Hallo  I  look 
out  I  Do  you  hear  them  shouting?"  And  sure 
enough  the  natives  were  shouting  as  if  they  had 
gone  mad. 

Scarcely  had  we  loaded  our  rifles  and  stationed 
ourselves,  than  an  immense  lion  came  trotting  up 
the  vaUey,  waving  his  tail  from  side  to  side,  and 
every  now  and  then  stopping  to  face  about  and  roar. 
I  gave  him  the  contents  of  my  rifle  right  in  front. 
He  only  shook  himself,  and,  crouching  down,  sprang 
forward,  right  upon  poor  little  Franks. 

I  heard  the  youth  shriek,  and,  rushing  forward, 
saw  him  below  the  ferocious  brute.  His  rifle  had 
fallen  from  his  grasp ;  I  picked  it  up,  and,  hardly 
knowing  what  I  did,  thrust  the  muzzle  against  the 
lion's  ribs,  and  flred.  He  rolled  over  stone  dead, 
and  I  took  poor  Franks'  arm  from  his  huge  jaws, 
and  carried  him  (for  he  had  fainted)  to  a  little  pool 
of  water  I  remembered  passing. 

He  was  frightfully  mangled,  but  I  saw  no  danger; 
and  after  t3ring  up  the  wounds  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  began  shouting  for  help ;  and,  fortunately, 
some  of  the  natives  coming  up,  I  got  him  conveyed 
back  to  camp,  and  there  had  his  wounds  more  com- 
fortably bound  up. 

He  had  a  severe  illness,  and,  not  liking  to  leave 
him,  I  gave  up  the  hunting-journey,  and  went  back 
by  easy  stages  to  Cape  Town.  And  so  ended  qiQr  first 
expedition  up  country — and  my  last,  for  we  were 
ordered  to  the  Crimea  soon  after. 

Franks  had  gone  home  on  sick  leave,  and  did  not 
rejoin  till  a  few  days  before  the  great  engagement 
on  Cathcart's  Hill.  He  came  to  my  hut  directly  he 
had  reported  himself;  and  vpry  glad  I  was  to  see 
him,  although  he  looked  white  and  delicate.  Next 
day  we  were  imder  arms,  and  marching  side  by  side 
for  the  hill.  There  was  a  pause;  then  the  word 
"Charge"  rang  out,  and  up  we  went. 

Something  like  fire  ran  through  my  breast;  a 
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million  thunders  boomed  in  my  ears,  and  I  felt  my- 
self falling,  falling,  falling ;  then  all  was  OTSir; 

When  I  came  about  I  was  far  away  from  the 
battle^  and  Pranks  was  bending  oyer  me.  I  knew  I 
was  wounded,  and  that  he  had  carried  me  away,  and 
a  suspicion  that  he  had  done  so  to  shirk  his  duty 
came  oyer  me»  and  showed  itself  too  plainly  in  my 
face,  for  he  stooped  down,  and  I  could  hear  his  heart 
beating  as  he  said — 

"I'm  no  coward  now,  Hal;  but  Tye  paid  my 
debt,    God  bless  you,  old  fellow  !'* 

So  saying,  he  ran  off. 

When  I  saw  him  again  he  was  lying  stark  and 
stiff  upon  that  glorious  hill,  shattered  with  bullets, 
and  men  were  speaking  reyerently  and  tearfully  of 
what  he  had  done.  And  of  all  the  braye  follows  who 
fell  that  day,  there  was  not  a  brayer,  better  soldier 
than  poor  Franks,  as  I  caU  him ;  but  I  think  you 
can  guess  his  real  name,  some  of  you,  for  when  I 
came  home  I  went  and  saw  his  moiiier  and  sisters, 
and 

"Oh,  I  know— I  know!"  shrieked  little  Lucy: 
«  you  married  his  sister.   Oh,  you  dear  old  uncle !  *' 

"  It*s  just  what  I  would  haye  done,*'  remarked 
the  little  boy,  grayely,  who  had  asked  for  the  story; 
and  then,  amidst  a  chorus  of  laughing,  the  party 
dispersed  for  the  night. 


HASTY  HARRY. 

A  BH7HE  FOB  YOTTNa  BEADESS. 

\  P  you'd  speak  a  word  to  Harry, 
Take  you  care,  take  you  cai«e: 
Ig^   He  will  fly  into  a  passion 
Ere  you  are  aware. 

But  a  word  wHl  do  the  mischief- 
He  would  neyer  list  to  more — 

Like  a  spark  that  lights  gunpowder. 
With  a  flash  and  roar; 


And  as  soon  the  noise  is  oyer, 

For  it  seldom  lasts  for  long, 
And,  perhaps,  a  minute  after. 

He  will  sing  a  song. 

When  in  anger,  neyer  caring 

Whom  he  wounds  with  spito  and  spleen. 
Words  he'd  speak  that,  when  recovered. 

He'd  call  harsh  and  mean. 

Oft  his  hand  to  strike  he  raises 
Por  some  small,  imagined  wrong ; 

Reckless  that  to  him  who  pardons 
Honour  will  belong. 

All  his  life  is  like  a  tempest, 

And  the  fault  is  all  his  own : 
Sorely  he'U  regret  his  folly 

When  he's  older  grown. 

Girls  and  boys  who  're  like  to  Harry, 

Take  you  care,  take  you  care : 
You  will  rue  your  hasty' tempers 

Ere  you  are  awa):^.  K. 

SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 
1.  Who  took  for  madness  eloquent  discoono  1 
%  What  prophet  roused  in  Asa's  breast  romorBe  T 

3.  The  place  where  Ahab  met  his  death  disguised. 

4.  Who  laid  in  wait,  as  Jebul  had  advised  ? 

5.  Where  was  the  fount  which  sated  Samson's  thirst  ? 

6.  The  name  the  town  of  Dan  had  borne  at  first. 

7.  Who  was  by  Moses  much  besouc^ht  to  stay  ? 

8.  What  king  did  Joshua  like  for  like  repay  ? 

9.  What  queen  a  feast  for  all  her  wotgQB  made  ? 

10.  What  king,  when  drunk,  by  Zimri  was  betrayed  ? 

11.  What  son  of  Ephraim  did  the  Gathites  slay  } 

12.  What  giant  marked  out  David  as  his  prey  I 

13.  What  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo  killed  1 .    ' 

14.  The  place  where  Saul  with  prophecy  wus  filled. 

15.  What  Hittite  Sarah's  grare  to  Abram  sold? 
19.  Whose  son  of  Judah's  ships  the  loss  foretold  I 

All  men  alike  have  sinned ; 

AM  can  be  saved  by  grace ; 
In  these  two  attributes  agree 

All  fcons  of  Adam's  race. 


THE    FAMILY   HONOUE. 

BT  MES.  0.  Ii.  BALFOXJIl,  ATJTHOB  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OP  SORIPTUBB,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

6EBTBT7DB. 

*'  Sweet  visitant,  what  dost  thou  horo, 
In  this  abode  of  grief  ? 
Bright  aa  thoa  art  thoa  canst  not  cheer, 
Or  bring  the  bed  of  pain  relieL* 

|N  a  fortnight's  time  from  Dr.  Griesbaoh's 
giving  the  invitation  his  daughter  was  re- 
I  joidng  over  her  young  friend's  arrival. 
I  And  as,  of  course,  a  wedding  in  prospect 
was  something  td  interest  them  both,  they 
were  busy  planning  presents  of  needlework  for  Marian, 
who,  as  the  bride  elect  of  her  father's  friend,  Mr.  Nugent, 
was  just  now  nearly  as  much  an  object  of  interest  to  Ella 


as  she  was  to  Gertrude.  Nor  did  Bupert's  return  home 
need  much  explanation.  Workmen  were  coming  to  the 
parsonage,  to  renovate  its  ancient  walls;  and  though 
Allan  ^ed  urged  Bupert's  remaining  at  the  Hall,  it  was 
not  a  vel'y  likely  place  for  study,  with  the  young  squire 
as  a  companion.  Bupert  so  far  judged  rightly^  that  in  his 
father's  library,  notwithstanding  the  bustle  of  London, 
he  should  have  far  less  interruption ;  so  he  too  returned 
to  Gloucester  Place,  purposing  to  stay  until  term-time. 
Buth  was  removed  to  St.  Jude's  Hospital  two  dajs 
before  Gertrude  left  the  Ghaoe  for  London.  Her  speech 
was  somewhat  better,  but  still  so  laboured  and  indistinct, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  understand  her.  It  had 
been  judged  bes^  as  she  was  always  greatly  agitated  when 
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Gertrude  came  into  the  room,  that  the  young  lady  sliofald 
not  see  her  before  she  lefb  the  Hall ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  the  way  in  which  Buth  had  nursed  her,  and  alao  of 
that  nlent  tear  she  had  once  shed  on  her  face,  were 
bonds  that  Gertrude  held  firmly  by.  She  resoWed  not 
to  lose  sight  of  Buth,  and  to  this  end  she  wrote  often 
to  the  nurse  who  still  continued  to  haye  charge  of  her. 

On  the  first  night  after  her  arrival  in  Glouoester  Place, 
amid  all  the  sense  of  comfort  that  Ella*s  tender  welcome 
gave  to  her  wounded  spirit,  she  thought  of  the  desolate 
inyalid ;  and  when  Dr.  Griesbooh  joined  them  at  the 
tea-table,  she  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  his  promise  that 
as  soon  as  Buth's  state  permitted  she  should  Tisit  her, 
though  he  supplemented  his  promise  by  the  remark— 

*'  Of  all  the  fkTourites  ever  a  young  lady  made,  this 
Buth  of  yours  is  the  most  ungunly." 

"  I  ratiier  think  IVe  a  taste  for  odd  and  ugly  people,** 
said  Gertrude — ^an  announcement  which,  as  Bupert  was 
an  the  room,  made  him  raise  his  head  firom  a  book  he 
was  scanning,  and  sent  a  flush  over  his  brow ;  while  EUa^ 
laughing,  said — 

'<  Your  ftiends  am  much  obliged  to  yon." 

**  What  I  mean  is,**  continued  Gertrude,  half  apolo* 
getically,  **  servants  and  people  who  haye  to  get  their 
living  contend  with  great  disadvantages,  where  they  are 
not  prepossessing;  and  one  ought  to  remember  tha^  and 
be  the  kinder  to  them." 

"Kindly  logics  my  little  reosoner,"  vras  Br.  Gries- 
bach*s  approving  oomment;  adding,  "you  shall  see  her 
soon.  I  am  trying  a  remedy,  I  hope  may  greatly  benefit 
her;  but—" 

He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  professional 
topics  at  home,  and  so  checked  himself.  Tet  Gertrude 
felt,  firom  the  one  word  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  that 
it  was  very  doubtfhl  whether  Buth  would  reooTer. 

Meanwhile  it  happened  that  Professor  Griesbaohand  his 
pupil  were  both  interested  in  the  woman's  case,  watching 
it  with  the  keenness  of  professional  seal,  intent  on  aoou- 
mulating  sdentifie  facts.  Por  a  time  the  patient  rallied ; 
then  came  the  reaction  that,  to  experienced  eyes,  heralded 
approaching  death.  Meanwhile,  Buth's  mental  faculties 
were  something  dearer,  and  her  speech  more  intelligible. 
It  is  not  often  that  people  who  are  extremely  HI  shed 
many  tears :  they  are  past  the  stage  when  weeping  is  a 
necessity  or  a  relief;  but  the  nurse  reported  to  Dr. 
Oriesbaoh  that  Buth  often  lay  silently  seeping  for 
hours ;  and  he,  seeing  that  she  was  sinking;  inquired 
of  her  if  she  had  any  friends  she  wished  to  be  apprised 
of  her  state  and  summoned  to  her  bed-side.  Her  hesi- 
tating answer  was — 

"  None  but  Miss  Gertrude." 

The  words  bore  no  proportion  to  the  pleading,  eager, 
hungry  look  in  her  eyes— as  if  her  spirit  was  famishing 
for  the  sight  of  the  one  person  in  all  the  world  that  she 
oared  for.  There  was  almost  a  oonvulsiye  working  of 
her  massiye  features,  when  Dr.  Griesbaoh  replied— 

"  Mias  Gertrude  Austwicke  is  in  town.  I  will  bring 
her  to  see  you  this  afternoon— that  is,  if  you  promise  to 
keep  yourself  very  composed." 

Buth  dropped  her  eyelids  over  her  eyes,  as  the  only 
4ngn  her  weakness  permitted  that  she  would  try  to  obey 
the  injunction* 


Dr.  Griesbach  generally  returned  home  every  day  for 
half  anliour  at  two  o'clock,  took  a  slight  luncheon,  and 
then  resumed  his  visits  to  his  patients.  On  this  day, 
taking  Gertrude  in  his  carriage,  and  setting  her  down 
at  the  hospital,  he  put  her  in  charge  of  the  nurse,  to 
be  conducted  to  the  bed-side  of  the  invalid.  Ne  other 
thought  was  in  the  good  Doctor's  mind  than  that  merely 
simple  gratitude  prompted  the  wish  of  the  dying  woman ; 
just  as  gentle  pity  moved  Gertrude.  That  anything  more 
important  to  dther  was  to  result  from  that  interview 
was  as  much  hidden  firom  him  as,  in  the  outset,  it  was 
from  Gertrude. 

NcTer  did  the  loTcly,  innocent  Gertrude  look  more 
charming  than  when,  as,  with  light  footstep  and  eyes 
filled  with  compassion,  she  entered  the  ward  of  St. 
Jude,  and  walked  up  to  the  sufferer's  bed.  She  stood 
there  for  some  moments  unnoticed ;  then,  with  a  gentle 
touch,  lifiang  the  torpid  hand  that  lay  outside  the  bed- 
clothes, she  whispered,  awe-struck — 

«<  How  are  you,  dear  Buth?" 

Wide  open  on  the  instant  were  the  great,  blank, 
staring  eyes,  now  larger  and  more  glassy  than  ever.  A 
strong  spasm  shook  the  bed ;  then  Buth  rallied  with  a 
wonderful  effort,  and  became  quite  calm.  She  motioned 
Gertrude  to  oome  to  the  other  ude  of  the  bed.  The 
young  girl  complied,  and  was  drawing  out  the  little 
pocket  Testament,  firom  which  she  had  often  read  to 
Buth  at  the  Hsll,  when  an  impatient  gesture  restrained 
her.  The  woman  made  signs  for  her  to  put  her  head 
down  dose;  and,  the  better  to  comply,  Gertrude  kndt 
at  the  bed-side,  and  so  brought  her  ear  on  a  level  with 
the  gasping  lips,  that  began  at  once  to  pour  out  a  tale 
which  had  been  mentally  conned  over,  day  and  night, 
for  weeks,  if  not  months,  and  which,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
sdous  xaoe  with  death,  she  now  told— a  tale  which, 
though  stammered  out  in  uncouth  words,  was  so  start- 
ling, that,  Gertrude— speechless,  spell-bound— followed 
its  drift  and  took  in  its  whole  dreadful  meaning. 

Whether  it  was  a  long  or  a  short  time  in  the  utter- 
ance she  could  never  have  told;  all  Gertrude  ever  knew 
was  that  she  listened  until  the  whole  was  said,  and  then 
rose  firom  her  knees,  in  doubt  whether  or  not  she  was 
awake— whether  the  scene  was  real— stood  like  a  statue 
at  the  bed-side,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  making  a  great 
effort,  said — 

"  May  God  forgive  you ! " 

The  dying  woman  groaned  out^ 

'*  Do  you— do  you  P" 

«  Why— I— can't— telL  But  I'll  pray  God  to  help  me 
to  forgive  you." 

"I've— not— wronged— yoo,"  gasped  Buth. 

Gertrude  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  retreated  to  the 
end  of  the  ward.  The  nurse,  who  had  been  waiting  at 
a  distance,  came  towards  her  just  as  she  suddenly 
turned  and  went  again  towards  the  bed,  as  if  to  ask 
some  fhrther  question.  The  attendant,  looking  at  the 
sufferer,  said,  quickly— 

"  She  is  worse.    She  must  speak  no  more  now." 

Gertrude  bowed  her  head,  and,  covering  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  to  conceal  from  observation  the  emo- 
tions she  felt  sure  must  be  manifest,  said,  in  as  calm 
a  tone  as  she  could  command^ 
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"  I  will  come  again  tof-morrow,  if  Dr.  Griesbaoli  will 
allow  me." 

The  nurse  made  no  reply;  but  she  knew  that  for  the 
guflferer  there  was  no  to-morrow. 

Gertrude  waited  a  little  time  in  a  private  sitting-room 
of  the  iiospital  for  Dr.  Griesbach's  carriage  to  come  for 
her.  It  was  some  comfort,  when  it  came,  to  find  that 
the  Doctor  was  detained,  and  she  would  bo  driven 
to  his  house  alone.  Just  now,  any  companion  would 
add  to  her  trouble  the  necessity  of  appearing  at  ease, 
and  listening,  if  not  entering  into  some  kind  of  oonver- 
sation;  and  she  felt  wholly  unequal  to  any  effort. 
Stunned  and  cold,  with  a  vague  indefinable  sense  of 
dread  and  shame,  she  had  sat  in  the  room  and  then  in  the 
carriage.  What  a  difierence  had  a  single  hour  made  to 
her !  Sorely,  it  must  have  been  many  years  since  she 
entered  that  hospital  and  stood  at  that  death-bed ;  she 
was  then  full  of  young,  exuberant  life ;  love,  hope,  joy, 
and  Buoh  sweet  pity  as  goodness  ever  feels,  had  throbbed 
in  her  heart;  now,  all  was  changed.  She  seemed  old 
and  careworn,  bearing  a  burden  of  disgraoe  that  weighed 
her  to  the  earth,  and  so  eztiDguished  the  power  of  exer- 
tion, that  she  longed  to  lie  down  and  let  it  crush  her. 
She  did  not  shed  a  tear,  but  drew  herself  into  a  comer 
of  the  carriage,  a&  if  to  get  out  of  all  people's  sight. 

Before  she  was  able  to  make  the  least  effoi^  to  rally, 
the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  well-known  door :  two  young 
men  were  standing  on  the  step,  ready  to  enter ;  one  of 
them  turned  instantly  as  he  caught  sight  of  Gertrude's 
hat  inside,  and  opening  the  carriage  door,  uttered  a 
cheerful  word  or  two,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  assist 
her  in  alighting.  Of  all  the  eyes  in  the  world,  none  were 
BO  dear  or  so  dreaded  at  that  moment  by  Gertrude  as 
his;  for  it  was  Bupert  Griesbaoh,  She  shrank  back  an 
instant,  not  raising  her  eyelids,  and  then,  half  re- 
jecting his  hand,  stumbled  out.  It  was  so  unusual  for 
that  graceful  little  creature  to  be  brusque  or  awkward, 
that  Bupert  Griesbaoh  looked  rather  astonished;  but 
his  firm  grasp  held  her  wrist,  and  drawing  her  hand 
into  his  arm,  he  led  her  up  the  steps,  where,  standing 
at  ease  within  the  now  open  door,  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
was  our  young  friend  Norman — the  oompajiion  he  had 
brought  home. 

''Mr.  Driftwood,  Miss  Gertrude  Austwicke,"  sud 
Bupert. 

.  The  young  lady  bowed  mechanically,  never  noticing 
the  start  that  he  gave  as  he  heard  her  name,  just  raising 
her  dreamy  eyes  a  moment  to  the  young  man's  face, 
then,  with  a  feeble  "  Thank  you "  to  Bupert,  she  was 
leaving,  when  he  said,  with  concern,  as  he  followed 
her  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs — 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  well.  That  hospital  scene  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  I  wonder  my  father  permitted 
you  to  go." 

**  Hospital  scene !"  repeated  Gertrude,  in  an  alarmed 
voice.  But  recovering  herself  she  said,  in  a  more  natural 
tone,  "Excuse  me,  I  shall  be  better  soon." 

A  hot  flush  suffused  her  face,  and  dispelled  the  torpor 
that  had  gathered  over  her.  She  mounted  the  stairs 
with  her  usual  lightsome  step ;  and,  thankful  that  Ella 
Griesbaoh  was  not  waiting  to  receive  her,  she  gained  her 
own  room.    Onoe  there,  her  hat  and  mantle  thrown 


aside,  there  was  one  attitude  so  natural  to  her  m  eTp*7 
trouble,  that  almost  involuntarily  she  adopted  it.  Kneel- 
ing down,  her  fair  head  so  bowed  that  her  abundant  ci:rL< 
swept  the  floor,  she  was  mute  and  helpless — ^bot  jo*. 
with  a  thought  of  God  as  the  only  refuge  in  trouble— 
a  thought  which,  all  perturbed  as  her  feelings  were, 
steadied  them.  She  was  not  long  merely  drifting  to  and 
fro  on  the  ocean  of  life,  at  the  merqy  of  the  wavea ; 
she  bad  an  anchor,  sure  and  steadfast,  that  could  not 
fail,  whatever  the  strain  upon  it.  Nay,  this  silent, 
anguish-stricken  clinging  of  hers  did  but  prove  its 
strength.  What !  though  a  mere  cry  for  help  was  all 
she  could  utter,  it  was  answered  in  the  depths  of  ker 
souL  The  inward  voice  said,  "Lo,  Jam  ever  wit^  the?."* 
Then  came  the  streaming  tears,  relieving  the  stiHiog 
burden  that  lay  upon  the  stricken  heart.  As  she  kndt 
and  wept,  each  moment  restored  her  to  oomposore, 
and  enabled  her  to  think,  "Fear  not,  I  am  irith  thee," 
that,  like  a  strain  of  music,  vibrated  throagh  her;  ani 
after  a  while  she  rose,  strengthened  for  duty. 

Yet  it  was  hard— hard,  for  now  she  oould  hear  a  voioo 
sounding  in  the  house,  the  dearest  earthly  voice  to  her, 
and  its  tone  would  no  more  cheer  her.  One  nanie 
applied  to  her  which  most  alienate  her  for  ever  from 
him,  and  home,  and  hope.  "  Impostor ! "  she  whispered, 
"a  life-long  impostor— bat  not  wilfully;  no,  not  a  dsT 
wilfully." 

''O^ue,  True !  Let  me  in !"  sud  Ella*s  vmoe,  at  her 
door. 

Never  had  her  pet  name  sounded  so  significant  to 
her  before.  She  answered,  trying  to  imitate  her  friend^ 
tone— 
"  True  cannot  let  you  in  just  yot^  dear  SH&." 
"  Are  you  ill,  or  grieving,  you  little  perverse  Tme  ? 
Papa  should  not  have  let  you  go  to  see  that  poor  womaa.' 
"  I'll  be  with  you,  my  Ella,  in  half  an  hour.*' 
"  Do ;  we  have  such  a  pleasant  surprise  for  yoa !  ** 
Surprise!  oould  anything  surprise  her  again?  Sb*? 
listened  to  her  friend's  retreating  steps  sadly.  *'Will 
she  love  me  still  ?  We  have  called  each  other  sisters  in 
sweet  giriish  confidence,  shall  we  have  to  be  strangers  ?" 
Then  came  for  a  moment  a  strong  temptation :  "Why 
need  it  be  toldf  why  not  take  the  chance  of  its  never 
being  known  P  How  can  I  bear  to  tell  my  Mher— mr 
father  1  What  am  I  saying  T  Poor,  false  wretch— I  hare 
no  &ther.  How  can  I  bear  for  Bupert—*'  She  broke 
off  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  anger— righteous  anger, 
against  these  evil  thoughts.  They  had  flitted  like 
ominous  birds  over  her  head,  but  she  was  not  the  giri  to 
let  them  roost  there  undisturbed.  "Lord  hdp  me!*" 
she  gasped ;  then  hastily  ohanging  her  dress,  as  il^  by 
some  small  activities,  to  shut  out  furtiier  cogitation,  in 
littie  more  than  the  time  she  had  named  she  w«s  en- 
tering the  drawing-room.  EUa  was  already  there,  and 
came  forward  with  outstretched  arms  t(>  embittoe  her 
friend,  saying-^ 

"Bupert  and  I  think  alike  about  this  visit;  it  ba? 
quite  unnerved  you.'*  Then,  as  if  wanting  te  ohan?\> 
the  subject,  she  said,  with  assumed  indiffer^:ioe, "  Did 
ycu  see  Mr.  Driftwood  in  the  hall  ?"  Gertrude  looked 
up,  perplexecL  "The  young  Mend,  I  mean,  whom 
Bupert  haa  with  him  ?" 
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"  Oh,  yes  !  I  remember ;  why— what  of  him  ?  " 
"Oh,  nothing;    only  I  thouj^'ht  you   might  have 
noticed  him."    There  was  a  strange  little  something  of 
pique  in  EUa's  tone.  She  corrected  herself  with,  *•  But  I 
forgot.    You  must  go  into  the  library,  there's  some  one 
there  waits  you.    It  wants  an  hour  yet  to  dinner-time." 
"  If  it's  Rupert,  Ella,  I*m  in  no  spirits  to  see  him." 
"  Bupert^  you  little  goose !  Can  you  think  of  no  better 
subject  than  Eupert  ?  " 

"  Not  easily,  perhaps,"  said  Gertrude,  with  a  flash  of 
hor  old  spirit,  a  sigh  following  the  words.    The  raillery 
of  Ella's  laugh  quickened  Gertrude's  footsteps  as  she 
went  down-stairs  to  the  library ;  and  entering  with  no 
belief  that  it  could  be  a  surprise  of  much  Importance, 
saw,  writing  at  a  table,  him  whom  she  had  all  her 
conscious  life  belieyod  to  be  her  father.    He  looked  up 
as  she  entered,  and,  laying  down  his  pen,  exclaimed, 
fondly — 
"  True,  my  darling !    Tve  got  back,  you  see." 
She  stood  a  moment,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  and 
Mr.  Austwicke  continued,  holding  out  his  arms — 
"  What !  have  I  scared  you,  my  love  ?    Come." 
With  a  resolution  so  sudden  that  she  never  afterwards 
could  account  for  it,  Gertrude  rushed  to  Mr.  Austwicke, 
as  he  sat,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  laid  her  head  on  his 
knees  and  cried  oat,  inooherently— 
"  Papa,  dear  papa,  I'm  not  your  child !" 
Had  either  had  time  to  analyse  the  words,  their  con- 
tradiction might  have  seemed  grimly  ludicrous.    But  as 
it  was,  the  purport  of  the  sentence  struck  home  like  a 
probe,  finding  out  a  remote  and  hidden  wound  that  he 
was  hardly  before  conscious  of. 

"  Child,  child !  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  he,  rising 
instantly  frpm  his  chair,  lifting  Gertrude  to  her  feet, 
and  holding  her  standing  before  him.  He  looked  down 
with  a  searching  gaze  into  her  bleached  and  agitated 
face,  every  feature  of  which  was  quivering  with  emotion. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  No  trifling,  girl ! " 
"  Oh,  forgfve  me,  papa— I  must  call  you  so." 
"  My  poor  child—my  dear  True — what  can  I  have  to 
forgive  ?    Be  calm,  and  tell  me  what  it  all  means." 

He  folded  her  to  his  breast  and  sat  down,  so  holding 
her  that  her  face  was  hidden  from  his  view ;  but  his  pro* 
tecting  arms  felt  like  a  shield  within  which  she  could 
venture  to  speak,  and  so  she  said — 

"I  went  to-day  to  see  Euth,  who  is  dying.  She  told 
me  that,  years  ago,  she  was  hired  by  the  old  nurse  at 
Dunoon  to  help  her  with  the  charge  of— of— your  little 
daughter,  when  ma— that  is,  Mrs.  Austwicke— went  to 
Madeira.  That^  one  day,  she  went  out  with  the  infant, 
and  met,  as  was  often  her  custom,  a  man  she  was  in- 
tending to  marry.  She  sat  the  child  on  the  grass,  and 
strolled  away.  A  poor  maniao  woman,  Isabel  Grant, 
who,  having  been  deserted  by  her  husband  and  deprived 
of  her  children— poor  unhappy  creature ! — ^had  escaped 
from  control,  was  on  the  watch.  As  soon  as  Buth 
was  out  of  sight,  she  caught  up  the  child,  thinking 
it  her  own,  it  is  supposed,  and  was  making  off  with 
it ;  when  Ruth  and  her  companion  pursued  her ;  and 
the  poor  lunatic,  in  her  flight,  with  the  infant  in  her 
arms,  fell  down  a  deep  shaft  that  was  left  unguarded, 
and  whose  mouth  some  wild  herbage  hid." 


Mr.  Austwicke  fell  back  in  his  choir,  and  uttered  a 
groaii^  but  he  still  held  fast  in  his  grip  the  trembling 
girl,  who  continued— 

**  It's  very  horrible,  papa— and  the  next  is  very  wicked. 
The  woman,  Ruth,  thought  more  of  being  charged  with 
the  fault  of  neglecting  the  child,  than  of  the  fault  itself. 
She  went  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  a  Mrs.  Burke. 
There  were  there  the  two  twin-children  of  this  Isabel  at 
nurse— one  of  them  (a  girl)  of  the  same  age  as  the  poor 
lost  baby.  Oh,  papal  she  says  J  was  that  infant,  she 
does,  indeed  !**  The  poor  giri  trembled  so,  she  could 
not  go  on.  Then,  after  a  pause,  continued,  "  She  took 
me  back,  asleep,  at  nightfall,  to  Glower  O'er,  made  some 
lying  excuse  for  having  stayed  away  the  day,  and,  tho 
nurse  being  blind,  she  easily  deceived  her.  I  was  dressed 
in  the  other  baby's  clothes,  kept  up-stairs  some  time  for 
a  cold,  which  went  so  heavy  with  me  I  was  like  to  die. 
If  I  had,  it  would  have  been  better :  I  should  not  havo 
grown  up  an  impostor  in  your  house,  a  beggar  on  your 
bounty — disgraced — miserable ! " 

Sobs  interrupted  her  speech.  Mr.  Austwicke  still  held 
her,  but  she  struggled  to  get  away,  though  it  was  some 
comfort  to  hear  him  say— > 

"  Whoever  and  whatever  you  are,  you  shall  be  still 
my  True.  But  I  must  instantly  see  this  woman— I 
must  have  further  corroborative  evidence  for  this." 

"Are  not  the  relics  found  corroborative?"  fkltcrcd 
True. 

He  shuddered.  ''Yes;  but  who  does  she  say  you 
belong  to?" 

''She  says  my  aunt — that  is,  Miss  Austwicke — 
knows.  She  was  faint  with  weakness,  and  gave  mo 
this,"  producing  from  her  pocket,  as  she  spoke,  a 
coarsely-scrawled  copy  of  the  marriage-lines. 

Mr.  Austwicke  took  it  eagerly,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
seared  into  a  stony  stare,  as  he  read  his  brother  Wilfred's 
name.  In  a  moment  there  flashed  into  his  mind  the 
consequences  to  himself  and  his  son,  if  it  were  indeed 
true  that  Wilfred,  his  elder  brother,  had  left  legal 
offspring. 

"Child,  child!"  he  said,  impatiently,  "thb  must  be 
a  delusion — a  conspiracy." 

At  that  instant  Dr.  Griesbach  entered  the  room,  open- 
handed,  to  welcome  his  fhend;  but,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  agitation  on  each  face  before  him,  was  about 
to  utter  an  apology,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  ^Ir. 
Austwicke  saying— 

"  Doctor,  I  must  at  once  see  this  woman— this  patient 
of  yours— at  the  hospital"  , 

"It's  too  late,  my  good  friend.  I  have  just  called 
there  as  I  came  home.    She  is  dead." 

Mr.  Austwicke  walked  in  a  perturbed  manner  up 
and  down  the  library  on  receiving  this  intelligencei 
still  holding  the  ill-written  slip  of  paper  in  his  hands ; 
then,  suddenly,  he  turned,  and  said  to  tho  trembling 
girt— 

"  Go,  child,  now.    I  must  see  to  this." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  as  if  she  longed  to  rush  to 
his  arms,  and  ding  to  him;  but  letting  her  hands  fall 
down  dejectedly,  and  with  droopuig  head,  she  passed  out 
of  the  room,  too  pensive  to  note  that  Dr.  Griesbach  held 
open  the  door  for  her,  with  fatherly  concern  on  his 
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kiadlj  face.  It  was  some  comfort  that  Mr.  Austwicke's 
voice  Bent  after  her  the  words—  >, 

"  111  see  you  again  soon,  dear  True." 

The  last  two  words  oonveyed  much.  She  was  pon- 
dering them,  and  turning  to  mount  the  stairs,  entirely 
absorhed  in  her  own  thoughts,  when  the  door  of  the  con- 
sulting-room opened,  and  a  young  man,  whom  she  had 
eo  little  noticed  that  she  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was 
the  Mr.  Driftwood  whom  Eupert  had  casually  intro- 
duced, an  hour  before,  said-^ 

"  Will  Miss  Gertrude  Austwiclte  pardon  my  asking 
her  a  question  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir." 

<(  Was  she  not  once  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hope  ?  *' 

"  My  writing-master  was  Mr.  Hope.  AVhat  of  him  ? 
He  is  no  worse,  I  trust ! "  she  answered,  in  alarm,  her 
nerves  being  wholly  unstrung. 

"  No,  no ;  I  only  want  to  know  if  you  are  acq^uainted 
with  his  present,  residence." 

"His  residence ?—Marian's  father?  Why,  he  lives 
4it  Austwicke — at  Pemy  Gap^ali  the  Chaoe." 


She  spoke  with  that  tone  which  people  involonttrily 
assume,  when  they  utter  a  fact  so  well  known  to  them- 
selves, that  they  cannot  think  any  one  ignorant  of  it. 

At  this  moment  Eupert,  with  some  sheets  of  paper 
closely  written,  came  down-stairs,  saying,  as  he  saw  hii 
young  acquaintance  at  the  foot — 
"  Pve  done  it.    I'm  asliamed  to  have  detained  yon." 
The  young  man  answered,  huskily,  "It's  no  matter." 
Gertrude,  with  a  curtsey,  was  mounting  the  steps, 
when  Eupert,  drawing  aside  to  let  her  pass,  held  out  his 
unoccupied  hand  to  touch  hers.    She  put  it  hack,  and 
rushed  past  him.    By  the  drawing-room  doorpost  wu 
Ella,  who  was  saying— 
"  Well,  was  it  not  a  surprise  to  find  yonr  pap&  ?  ** 
She  stopped  at  the  sight  of  Gertrude^a  tears,  who 
said,  "  Let  me  go,  Ella.    There  is  something  you  will  be 
tol(^  hut  I  cannot  speak  now.    I  must  be  alone.'' 

And  so,  supported  by  Ella's  loving  arms  to  her  own 
room,  she  was,  with  unquestiomng,  delic&t^  sympathy, 
left  there  alone  for  a  time,  to  regain  composureu 
{To  be  conUnudcL) 
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THE    REV.    J.    C.    RYLE. 


HE  who  would  aucoeesfully  speak  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people. must  employ  earnest,  simple, 
and  well-chosen  language.  He  must  be  free  from 
bigotry  and  exdusiveness,  and  abound  in  charity 


Christ's  Gofi^,  be  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
may  win  some.  Otherwise,  he  will  find  his  words 
of.no  avail,  and  they  shall  return  to  him  void 
and  froitless.    Few,  indeed,  be  those  men  whose 


and  brotherly  loye  ;  and  thus,  if  a  minister  of  •  counsels  and  warnings  are  uniyersaUy^acceptable  ; 
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THE   QUIVER 


and  among  tLem  is  to  be  ranked  the  subject  of  this 
brief  notice. 

John  Charles  Eyle  was  bom  at  Macclesfield,  on 
the  10th  May,  1816.  He  received  his  first  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  and  afterwards  entered  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  his  degree  of 
B.A.  In  1841  he  began  his  career  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  being  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Exbury,  near  Southampton,  where  he 
laboured  untn  1843,  when  he  was  presented  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (C.  E.  Sumner)  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Thomas's,  Winchester ;  in  the  following 
year,  Lord  Chancellor  L3mdhur8t  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Helmingham,  in  Suffolk ;  and  again,  in 
1861,  Mr.  Ryle  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Stradbroke,  Wickham  Market,  where  he  now  re- 
sides, a  favourite  with  all  who  know  him.  In 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Byle  was  married,  the  third 
time,  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Colonel  Clowes, 
of  Broughton  Hall,  Manchester. 

Few  tracts  have  been  more  widely  and  appreda-l 


tivoly  read  than  those  written  by  Mr.  Eyle.    H 
wiitings  may  be  found  in  every  class  of  hor.— 
from  rich  to  poor,  from  enlightened  to  ig:i:^::.v 
but  his  popularity  is  chiefly  with  the  poorer  cli.-.- 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  the  P£0FLZ.    L 
reading  his  tracts,  they  are  made  to  feel,  fron  i 
affectionate  earnestness  and  persuasive  force  of  ^-- 
pression,  that  he  is  actuated  with  real  pnl;::'. 
for  their  eternal  welfare ;  caring  not  to  incul^-. :. 
philosophic  depth  or  imposing  rhetoric.     TVe  l 
not  explain  further  to  our  readers;    tlie  artk. 
from  his  pen  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Qrrrz 
well  and  truly  represent  his  style.     Two  hun'ii 
and  fifty  of  these  proclamations  of  the  Good  X  - 
has  he  issued  in  the  name  of  his  Great  Ma^t : 
the  world,  numbers  of  which  have  been  tran-li 
into  seven  or  eight  foreign  languages,     Miv  ' 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  long  spare  his  faithful  il 
successful  labourer  to  the  work  for  which  he  L^  - 
eminently  adapted — the  broad-cast  sowing  c5  :_ 
Seed  of  Life. 


AT  LAST. 


HEBE  was  no  more  slamming  of 
doors,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  car- 
riage wheels  had  quite  died  away. 
But  in  a  large  drawing-room,  round 
whose  walls  numberless  wax  candles 
were  fast  burning  down  to  their  sockets,  two 
people  were  still  sitting  on  either  side  of  a  fire- 
"plfijce,  in  which,  however,  the  last  embers  had  long 
since  been  extinguished.  They  were  a  lady  who 
could  hardly  have  been  thirty  years  old,  and  a 
young  man  considerably  her  junior. 

**  Well,  it  is  no  use  grumbling  any  more,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  lady,  smiling,  "but  I  can't  help 
thinking  they  have  not  treated  me  well." 

**  You  don't  include  me  in  this  sweeping  con- 
demnation, I  hope,  sister  mine.  I  am  sure  I 
was  ready  to  entertain  your  visitors  till  day- 
break." 

**  No,  Arthur,  I  am  not  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  you ;  but  what  am  I  to  say  to  a  set  of  people 
who  sweep  out  of  one's  room  before  the  clock  has 
struck  ten  ?  Directly  the  example  is  once  set,  all 
seem  to  follow  one  another,  like  so  many  sheep. 
For  pity's  sake,  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  now !  I 
can't  think  of  going  to  bed  at  this  hour.  Have 
you  got  nothing  to  tell  me,  Arthur  ?  I  have  not 
Been  you  for  years,  you  know.  Or  would  you 
prefer  to  criticise  all  tiie  people  who  were  here  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  finally  give  me  your 
candid  opinion  as  to  whose  conversation  you 
thought  the  *  most  fascinating  ? ' "  • 

"  No,  thank  you ;  that  would  not  quite  suit  me. 
I  have  changed  wonderfully,  and  am  not  the  im- 


'  pressionable  fellow  you  remember  me  to  have'.-, 
in  the  old  days." 

"  Well,  that  is  news,  indeed !     An  Arthur,  tv 
out  his  sentiment,  seems  almost  a  contradictii- 
terms.  Are  you  really  in  love,  downright  in  ean=: 
this  time?" 

**  Yes,  my  dear  sister,  and  with  a  woman  1 1, 
never  seen." 

"  A  woman  you  have  never  seen  I  Well,  iLs: . 
extraordinary  I " 

**  Not  quite  so  strange  as  you  imagine.  I  i- 
at  last  begun  to  appreciate  a  woman  not  {:.:  I ' 
physical  but  for  her  mental  qualities ;  at  losLst. :  . 
quite  that,  but  rather  for  the  general  and  astcni-i:- 
ing  effect  she  has  made  upon  me.  X  hare  far  „. 
myself  in  love  a  great  many  times,  but  no  vrza^-. 
before  has  ever  made  me  feci  what  I  feel  now/' 

**  Not  even  that  pretty  girl  in  light  blue  tha-  - 
particularly  begged  you  to  take  down  to  nirr:: 
this  evening  ?  " 

**  What,  your  friend  that  you  talked  to  me  aU 
in  such  rapturous  terms  this  afternoon — the  tr^"- 
ing  creature  who  made  you  her  confidante  $  " 

"The  very  one." 

"  Let  me  confess,  then,  that  I  have  not  so  mzii 
as  seen  your  paragon.  Your  husband  spoilt  all  lb' 
plans  I  had  made  for  fulfilling  your  injuncticc-. 
and  she  was  whisked  away  before  my  very  ey  ^ 
After  dinner  they  hedged  her  into  that  comer  by :  • 
piano,  and  she  was  lost  to  me.  You  know  AT: 
Gray  is  a  great  talker,  and  she  kept  me  a  prisoner. ' 

**  Never  mind,  you  shsU  see  hep  yet.    Mean- 
while,   I   am   anxiously    waitiiis^  iP^Jiesr  tiui 
Digitized  by ' 
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romautio  story  about  the  woman  who  is  loyed  for 
the  efifeot  she  has  made  on  you." 

' '  Yery  well.  I  shall  make  no  apologies  for  that 
y outlifal  sentiment  about  whioh  your  recollection  is 
lively,  but  plunge  at  onoe  inmediaa  rea — ^no  transla- 
tion offered  or  giyen. 

"Tou  know  I  was  several  months  at  a  small 
TTatcring-place  on  the  Bristol  Ohannel  called  Oleye- 
don.     Its  situation  is  perfects    Grass  cliffs,  cosy 
blocks,  romantic  spots,  and  general  effect  it  cer- 
tainly x>ossesse8,  and  only  requires  rather  more 
real  sea,  which  would  &ee  it  from  the  stigma  of 
boing  only  a  half-and-half  watering-place  after  alL 
People  may  say  what  they  like,  but  I  haye  seen 
g7*eat  big  wayes,  white  horses,  and  quite  a  minia- 
tare  storm  at  poor  little  Cleyedon,  as  you  shall  hear 
presently.    I  was  tutor  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of  to  two  sons  of  a  wealthy  Bristol  merchant,  who 
had  a  large  house  at  Cleyedon.    The  daytime  I 
used  to  deyote  to  my  pupils,  and  to  our  walks 
roimd  the  neighbourhood,  which   is  ezcessiyely 
pretty.    In  the  evening  chess  with  my  patron,  and 
books  by  myself,  pleasantly  whiled  the  time  away. 
**  One  evening,  I  remember  it  so  well,  I  felt  un- 
usually restless.     The  weather  was  very  sultry, 
and  I  knew  I  should  never  sleep.    So  when  they 
had  all  gone  to  bed — and  I.  am  bound  to  say  that, 
imlike  a  certain  sister  of  mine,  they  were  very 
early  folks — ^I  strolled  out  into  the  garden.    It  was 
such  a  night — dear,  soft  moonlight,  sobbing  waves, 
and  perfect  quiet.    What  poet  could  conjure  up  a 
happier  hour  ?    You  will  say  just  one  thing  was 
wanted  to  complete  the  picture— but  listen.    As  I 
was  enjoying  to  the  utmost  this  heavenly  night,  I 
heard,  to  my  astonishment,  the  dear  notes  of  a 
woman's  voice,  singing  a  soft,  solemn  mdody. 

**  Por  a  long  time  I  was  puzzled  to  find  out  where 
the  voice  came  from.  It  seemed — and  its  sweetness 
cert^nly  added  to  the  illusion — to  coiiie,  if  not 
from  the  douds,  at  least,  from  the  thick  dark  trees 
planted  round  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
At  last,  through  the  trees,  I  saw  a  light,  and, 
looking  still  closer,  perceived  a  vnndow  nearly 
hidden  by  the  leaves.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  adjoining  house,  which  I  had  not 
previously  noticed  was  so  close  to  us.  Then  I 
remembered  that  I  had  heard  that  this  house  was 
occupied  by  two  ladies  who  were  seldom  seen 
about—a  mother  and  daughter,  as  they  told  me. 
Soon  the  voice  ceased,  and  out  went  the  light. 

"  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  with  my  pupils  read- 
ing Horace,  just  by  the  old  church,  I  noticed  a 
little  fellow  passing  with  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
and  recognised  him  as  a  youngster  who  sometimes 
Lronght  ripe  green  figs  for  sale  to  the  house.  I 
called  him,  and  failing  figs,  got  into  conversation 
as  to  where  he  had  come  irom, 

'"I  have  been  all  the  way  to  Wraxall,'  said  he, 
'  and  my  journey  was  no  good  after  all.     2£isB 


WiUoughby  was  particularly  anxious  to  get  some 
roses  we  grow  in  a  garden  there,  against  her 
mother's  birthday.  I've  been  to-day,  and  find  the 
wind  has  blown  them  all  to  pieoes,  and  maybe  we 
shan't  have  any  more  out  for  a  fortnight.' 

" '  And  who,  then,  is  Miss  Willoughby  P ' 

"**Why,  your  neighbour,  to  be  sure,  mr;  and 
a  nice  lady,  isn't  she  ?  She  taught  me  to  read  and 
write,  and  is  going  to  try  to  put  me  to  a  situation. 
I  wish  I  could  get  her  Ihe  roses,  but  I  don't  know 
where  to  go.' 

<*The  boy's  talk  had,  of  course,  a  strange  interest 
for  me ;  but  I  had  to  be  very  cautious  in  my  ques- 
tioning. That  afternoon  I  wended  my  way  to  a 
garden  I  knew  in  the  valley  just  under  Walton 
Castle,  and  here  were  roses  in  full  luxuriance. 

**  That  night  I  watched  long  after  the  light  was 
put  out,  and,  after  some  time,  dimbed  into  one  of 
the  trees.  Happily,  I  could  readi  the  window  from 
one  of  the  branches.  With  great  difficulty  I  tied 
my  bouquet  of  roses  to  the  bars,  and  then  slid  back 
into  the  garden  again. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  that  they  were  no  longer 
hanging  to  the  bar. 

<*  I  soon  got  great  friends  with  the  little  fig-sdler, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  talking  to  him  about 
my  unknown  neighboursr  During  his  spare  hours 
I  taught  him  arithmetic.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
he  said  to  me — 

<<  'Miss  Willoughby  is  very  pleased  I  am  getting 
on  so  well  with  my  sums,  and  she  says  I  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  indeed  to  you  for  taking  so  mudi 
trouble  with  me.' 

"From  this  I  knew  that  she  h^  been  talking 
of  me,  and  I  began  to  be  quite  hopeful  about  the 
chance  of  our  soon  meeting. 

* '  One  evening  the  sun  sank  in  the  midst  of  a  band 
of  red,  ugly  clouds.  The  wind  blew  up  fredi  from 
the  south-west,  and  the  sea  looked  angry.  In  a 
very  short  time  a  fierce  storm  sprang  up,  and  we 
could  see  the  white  sails  standing  out  clear  against 
the  ink-black  clouds.  Tiny  vessels  were  struggling 
hard  to  get  to  land. 

**I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  shore,  as  I  knew  it 
was  the  time  when  my  signal  lamp  always  appeared. 
The  light  was  there,  and  the  window  wide  open.  I 
heard  a  weak  voice  saying — 

"*  Carry,  darling,  to-morrow  morning,  when 
you  wake,  come  and  tell  me  if  any  misfortune 
happened  to  those  poor  Httle  vessels.  The  storm 
frightens  me  I '  Soon  I  heard  two  voices :  mother 
and  daughter  were  praying  for  all  poor  men  at  sea. 

**1  hurried  back  to  Ihe  sea-shore.  A  great  many 
people  were  collected  there,  watching  the  efforts  of 
the  sailors  to  keep  their  little  vessels  afloat.  The 
storm  was  fiercer  now,  and  I  was  told  that  one  of 
the  boats  contained  a  pleasure-party,  and  that 
women  and  children  were  in  it.  We  oould  do 
nothing  but  hope  and  pray,  and  we  watched  on 
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aasdouBly.  And  then  came  a  load,  piercing  cry 
from  the  women  on  the  shore,  and  we  saw  that  one 
of  the  vessels  had  capsized.  All  was  noise  and  con- 
fusion now.  Wave  after  wave  brought  half-dead 
and  dripping  creatures  to  the  beach;  and  then  there 
was  a  shout  that  all  were  saved  but  one  little  child 
that  had  been  wrested  from  its  mother's  arms  not 
fifty  yards  from  shore.  I  plunged  madly  towards 
the  spot  to  which  all  were  pointing,  and  by  the 
merest  accident  in  the  world  saved  the  little  one. 
I  restored  it  to  its  mother's  arms,  but  she  had 
swooned  away. 

**  The  next  morning,  as  I  was  walking  with 
my  pupils  in  the  garden,  it  was  invaded  by  a 
clamorous  crowd.  The  poor  mother  had  come  to 
thank  me  for  saving  her  child,  and  there  was  an 
attempt  at  an  ovation,  which  I  could  not  allow.  I 
was  naturally  intensely  happy  at  having  been  the 
means  of  earning  the  poor  woman's  thanks,  but 
there  was  something  else  which  gave  me  greater 
joy.  Somebody  was  peeping  behind  the  blind  at 
the  little  window,  and  I  knew  that  she  had  been  a 
witness  of  this  little  scene. 

'^  And  so  day  after  day  passed,  and  I  kept  hoping 
against  hope,  but  still  never  saw  this  Miss 
Willoughby.  I  could  not  conceive  what  kept  her 
so  studiously  in-doors,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
help  me  in  imravelling  the  mystery. 

<*  I  have  one  mare  scene  to  describe.  One  evening 
the  Hght  did  not  appear  as  usual  at  the  window, 
and  I  heard  next  morning  that  Mrs.  Willoughby 
was  seriously  ill,  and  that  the  nearest  doctor  had 
been  hastily  sent  for. 

''The  mother  was  a  long  time  ill,  and  her  L'fe  was 
almost  despaired  of.  I  used  to  waylay  the  doctor, 
and  he  always  gave  the  same  answer,  that  there 
was  just  hope,  but  that  Miss  Willoughby 's  health 
was  giving  way  with  anxiety  and  watching. 

''One  day,  as  I  was  having  my  usual  talk  with 
the  doctor,  a  gentleman  came  out  of  our  house,  and 
saw  me  speaking  to  him.  He  waited  for  me,  and 
after  the  doctor  had  gone,  said,  '  Where  did  you 
pick  up  that  fellow  P  I  hope  you  were  not  consult- 
ing him.  He  is  the  veriest  quack  in  the  world, 
and  knows  nothing  about  his  profession.  I  would 
not  trust  a  dog  to  his  care.' 

"  *  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?  *  said  I. 

"  *  Sure  of  it,  my  dear  sir  ?  Ask  any  one  in  the 
neighbourhood;  he  would  never  be  recommended 
by  any  sensible  person ! ' 

"  That  night  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"If  yon  want  to  save  your  motber'a  life,  try  further 
advioe.  The  doctor  you  have  consulted  is  ignorant,  and  is 
not  to  be  trusted. 

"This  I  tied  to  the  bar. 

"For  three  days  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything 
to  relieve  my  anxiety.  On  the  fourth  I  thought  I 
saw  a  scrap  of  paper  still  tied  to  the  bar.  Was  it  my 


note  still  there  ?  When  evening  came,  I  climbsd 
up  again,  and  great  was  my  joy  to  find,  not  my 
note,  but  another,  in  which  was  written— 

'*  God  bless  you,  whoever  you  are !  You  have  saTcd  my 
mother's  life. 

"The  next  day  it  was  arranged  that  I  was  to 
go  away  on  a  walking  expedition  in  Devonshire, 
which  kept  me  from  Clevedon  for  about  a  fortnight. 
I  was  glad  enough  to  return ;  but  think  of  my  sorrow 
when  I  heard  that  our  neighbours  had  saddenly 
left  Clevedon,  and  no  one  knew  where  they  had 
gone.  My  young  friend  Charlie  told  me,  with  tens 
in  his  eyes,  that  the  kind  ladies  were  never  coming 
back !  So  ended  my  romance,  and  though  it  mar 
appear  fooHsh,  I  have  never  thoroughly  got  over  it" 

"My  dear  Arthur,"  said  his  sister,  laughing, 
«  you  have  had  a  most  attentive  listener,  but  I  don  t 
think  you  quite  deserved  sucli  attention.  The 
recital  has,  no  doubt,  done  you  good." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

« Merely  that  I  have  heard  this  extraordinary 
tale  before,  and  from  other  lips." 

**  Other  Hps?" 

**  Why  were  you  not  attentive  to  the  tall  girl  in 
light  blue?" 

**  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  It  was  Carry  Willoughby  ! " 

The  next  day  Arthur  Major  was  hurrying  down  to 
Clevedon,  whitiier  Carry  Willoughby  had  gone  to  join 
her  mother  again  in  the  little  house  behind  the  trees. 

Charlie  had  grown  into  almost  a  young  man,  and 
had  obtained  a  clerkship  in  Bristol.  The  day  oft^ 
her  arrival,  Carry  Willoughby  was  most  anxious  to 
see  her  old  friend,  and  he  had  taken  a  holiday,  &n<i 
they  had  all  gone  for  an  expedition  along  the  c^JSi, 
by  Walton  Castle. 

Carry  and  her  old  protegS  were  in  high  spirit? 
clambering  among  the  rocks,  and  searching  dili- 
gently for  sand-martins*  eggs,  as  they  used  to  do  in 
old  times. 

Charlie  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  little  cry  be- 
hind him,  and  to  his  horror  saw  that  Miss  Wil- 
loughby had  missed  her  footing  on  a  treacherous 
piece  of  rock,  which  had  fallen  with  her  for  sevtial 
feet.  By  great  good  luck  she  had  caught  at  soc.' 
branches  while  falling,  and  as  long  as  she  couU 
keep  her  hold  she  was  safe.  To  approadi  her  ii\^^ 
the  top  of  the  cliff  was  impossible ;  to  attract  Mi3. 
Willoughby's  attention  would  have  been  fatal  to 
everybody. 

She  must  be  reached  frt>m  below,  somehow. 

Charlie  bent  over  the  cliff,  and  whispered— 

*•  Hold  on  for  a  few  minutes  more,  and  you  shall 
be  saved." 

Away  dashed  Charlie,  and  made  as  hard  as  he 
could  for  the  road,  along  which  he  could  sec  a 
horse  trotting  towards  Clevedon. 

He  shouted  now,  for  he  was  out  of  Mrs.  ^"' 
loughby's  hearing. 
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**Make  for  the  bottom  of  the  diff!"  he  cried, 
"  and  climb  from  the  foot  of  Lady  Bay." 

In  an  instant  the  horse's  head  was  turned,  and  in 
another  moment  man  and  horse  were  out  of  sight. 

The  minutes  seemed  hours  to  Carry  Willoughby. 
Her  strength  was  fast  giving  way,  and  in  another 
moment  she  felt  she  must  Ml. 

'*  I  am  here  to  help/'  she  heard. 


And  then  there  was  a  strong  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  she  was  lifted,  half-fainting,  to  the  top  of 
the  grass  diff.  When  safely  there  she  swooned 
away. 

Arthur  Major  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  save 
the  life  of  the  woman  he  loved  best  in  the  world. 

And  so  they  met  at  last,  and  they  did  not  part 
again.  0,  W.  S. 


LESSONS  FROM  NERO'S  HOUSEHOLD. 


BY    THB    KEY.     J. 


KYLE,     B.A.,     YICAR    OF    STRADBBOKB. 


ESSONS  from  Nero's  household ! 
How  strange  that  sounds.  The 
master  of  that  household  was  a 
bad  man,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Nero,  the  Emperor  of  Bome,  was 
a  very  proverb  for  cruelty,  profligacy, 
tyranny,  and  wickedness  of  every  de- 
scription. Yet  this  is  the  man  to 
whose  household  the  Bible  sends  us 
for  instruction  I 
Lessons  from  Nero's  household !  It  seems  almost 
incredible.  In  the  households  of  Abraham,  or 
Moses,  or  Samuel,  or  Daniel,  or  Sergius  Paulus,  or 
Qaius,  or  Stephanas — ^in  such  households  we  might 
well  expect  there  was  something  to  be  learned. 
But  who  would  ever  dream  of  lessons  from  the 
household  of  the  worst  emperor  that  ever  ruled 
over  Imperial  Bome  ? 

But  what  are  these  lessons  ?  and  where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  They  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  They  form  almost  the 
last  words  which  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
wrote  to  his  beloved  Philippian  church  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  at  Bome.  He  had  probably  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  ink  for  the  last  time,  when  he  put 
down  those  simple  words,  "All  the  saints  salute 
you,  chiefly  they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household  " 
(Phn.  iv.  22.) 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  long  read  that  verse 
with  deep  interest.  I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
people  who  believe  that  every  word  of  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  and  that  every  verse  is 
full  of  instruction,  if  we  had  only  eyes  to  see  it.  I  see 
in  the  verse  before  us  two  weighty  lessons,  which  I 
should  like  to  impress  on  every  reader's  mind.  Who 
these  saints  were  we  are  not  told.  Their  names, 
their  rank,  their  history,  their  difficulties,  their 
work,  their  lives,  their  deaths,-  all  are  completely 
hidden  from  our  eyes,  and  we  shall  know  nothing 
more  till  the  last  day.  We  only  know  that  there 
were  "saints"  in  Nero's  "household,"  and  that 
they  were  courteous  saints.  Out  of  these  two  £icts 
we  will  draw  two  lessons. 

We  see  then,  for  one  thing,  in  Nero's  household, 
the  almighty  power  of  our  Lord  Jeszis  Christ.    He 


could  enable  people  to  be  Christians  even  in  Nero's 
palace.  By  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he 
planted  in  their  hearts,  he  could  give  them  power 
to  be  "saints"  in  the  most  unfavourable  position 
that  mind  can  conceive.  With  the  Lord  Jesus 
nothing  is  impossible;  nothing  is  too  hard  for 
Christ's  grace. 

There  is  something  to  my  mind  most  important 
in  this  lesson.  It  ought  to  come  home  with  power 
to  all  who  live  in  great  towns.  It  ought  to  ring  in 
their  ears  like  a  trumpet  every  day  they  Uve.  It 
is  possible  to  be  a  saint  in  a  great  city  I 

Great  cities  and  towns,  as  a  general  rule,  are  most 
unfavourable  places  to  a  man's  soul.  Those  who 
live  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow, 
know  that  very  well.  The  whirl  of  business  in 
which  every  one  seems  to  move,  the  incessant  hurry 
to  be  rich  in  which  all  seem  to  be  rushing  along, 
the  intense  struggle  to  "  get  on,"  which  seems  to  be 
the  absorbing  thought  in  everybody's  mind^aU  this 
seems  to  make  religion  nearly  an  impossibility.  Let 
a  believer  walk  through  Cheapside  or  the  Strand, 
in  an  afternoon — let  him  mark  the  careworn  faces 
that  he  will  meet  at  every  step — ^faces  in  which 
money,  m^ney — ^business,  business — ^is  so  plain  that 
you  could  almost  fancy  you  saw  it — and  if  he  does 
not  ask  himself,  "  How  can  the  soul  thrive  here  ?  "  I 
shall  be  much  surprised. 

Now,  if  this  be  true  of  towns  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, what  must  be  said  of  towns  in  heathen  lands  ? 
What  can  we  imagine  more  trying  to  the  soul  than 
the  position  of  a  Christian  at  Bome  ? 

A  believer  at  Bome  would  have  all  those  trials 
which  are  the  portion  of  the  hoiisehold  of  faith  in 
every  age—the  trials  which  you  and  I  And  it  so 
hard  to  bear — an  evil  heart,  an  ensnaring  world, 
and  a  busy  devil. 

But  a  believer  at  Bome  would  have  trials  over 
and  above  these,  of  which  you  and  I,  living  in 
quiet  England,  by  God's  mercy,  know  nothing. 

He  would  live  in  a  city  where  he  might  expect 
persecution  any  day,  and  where  the  name  of  Christ 
was  scarcely  known,  and  if  known  despised. 

He  would  live  in  a  city  where  idolatry  was  the 
fashion,  where  the  temples  of  false  ^.gods  would 
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meet  las  eye  on  eyery  side,  "where  the  mere  fact  of 
not  bowing  down  to  dumb  idols  would  be  an  nn- 
usual  thing. 

He  would  liye  in  a  city  where  the  gospel  standard 
of  morality  was  utterly  sneered  at ;  where  the  ex- 
cellence of  truth,  purity,  meekness,  and  gentleness 
would  be  unknown. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Gk>d  had  a  people  at 
Bome.  Here,  ia  the  midst  of  the  darkest  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry — ^here,  in  the  midst  of  immorality 
and  profligacy,  the  grace  of  God  was  proved  all- 
powerfoL  Even  here  there  was  a  church  which 
could  value  the  longest  epistle  Paul  ever  wrote. 
Even  here  there  were  ''saints  in  Nero's  house- 
hold," 

Can  any  one  of  us  imagine  the  difficulties  of  a 
Christian  in  Nero's  household  ?  I  suspect  not.  I 
believe  that  in  a  Christian  country  like  this,  amidst 
all  the  insensible  restraints  and  benefits  of  Scrip- 
tural religion,  we  can  scarcely  have  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  a  heathen  emperor's  household  eighteen 
liundred  years  ago. 

We  should  have  seen  justice,  purity,  and  truth 
ddly  trodden  under  foot.  We  should  have  had 
around  us  hundreds  who  neither  knew  nor  valued 
the  sixth  and  seventh  commandments.  Our  eyes 
would  have  been  saddened  by  fearful  sights,  and 
our  ears  tortured  by  vile  and  defiling  words.  And 
even  if  our  souls  escaped  damage,  our  lives  and 
liberty  would  have  been  in  constant  peril.  We 
might  have  felt  every  morning  when  we  rose  from 
our  beds,  "There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and 
death.''  Yet  even  in  a  position  like  this  the  grace 
of  Gh)d  triumphed.  By  the  grace  of  God  there  were 
saints  even  in  Nero's  household. 

The  grace  of  God  can  make  a  man  a  Christian 
anywhere,  in  any  position,  under  any  circum- 
stances, however  unfavourable  those  circumstances 
may  seem  to  be ;  and  not  only  make  him  but  keep 
him  so  too.  It  can  give  him  power  to  foUow  the 
Lord  alone,  while  all  around  him  are  following  sin 
and  the  world.  It  did  so  for  Daniel  at  Babylon, 
for  Obadiah  in  Ahab's  court,  for  Lot  m  the  midst 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  for  the  saints  in 
Nero's  household. 

It  can  enable  a  man  to  serve  €bd  amidst  a  family 
of  ungodly  relations.  It  can  call  him  out  and  make 
him  a  witness  for  Christ,  while  all  his  kindred  are 
walking  in  the  broad  way.  It  did  so  for  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Saul,  for  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal,  for 
Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon. 

It  can  enable  a  man  to  serve  God  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous professions.  It  can  keep  him  unspotted, 
while  all  around  him  are  defiled.  It  did  so  for 
Cornelius  the  centurion  in  the  Boman  army,  and 
for  Zenas  the  lawyer. 

I  know  the  thought  that  is  in  many  hearts.  I 
know  you  fSancy  your  position  in  life  prevents  your 
being  a  decided  Christian.    You  say  to  yourself, 


"  Had  I  a  different  master,  or  a  different  dwelling, 
different  fellow-servants,  or  different  friends,  a  dn- 
ferent  position  in  life,  or  different  children,  then  I 
would  serve  the  Lord."  I  warn  you  against  tti-^ 
delusion.  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  change  of  condition 
that  you  want,  but  grace. 

It  is  not  learning,  nor  money,  nor  the  favour  of 
the  rich,  nor  the  company  of  the  saints,  nor  plenty 
of  privileges ;  it  is  none  of  these  things  that  mate  a 
Christian.  It  is  the  grace  of  God  that  is  wanted, 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  work  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souL 

When  the  Spirit  comes  into  a  man's  heart,  lio 
will  be  a  Christian,  notwithstanding  any  disadvan- 
tages. I  defy  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  tiie  devil,  to 
keep  him  back.  He  will  follow  Christ,  glorify  God, 
and  be  saved,  in  spite  of  them  all. 

Till  the  Spirit  comes  into  a  man's  heart  he  ^rill 
never  be  a  Christian,  however  great  his  privileges. 
No !  not  though  he  be  servant  to  a  prophet — Gekir 
served  Elisha.  No !  not  though  he  be  companion 
to  a  man  after  God's  own  heart — Joab  was  always 
with  David.  No !  not  though  he  be  an  aposiLe  and 
a  friend  of  apostles — ^Demas  went  about  with  FauJ, 
and  Judas  followed  Christ.  Without  grace  no  man 
ever  will  serve  the  Lord. 

It  is  grace,  grace,  nothing  but  grace,  that  makes 
a  Christian.  You  that  would  be  saved  iememl)er 
this.  Let  this  be  your  filrst  step,  yoi^  starting- 
point — Come  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ask  for 
grace. 

After  studying  human  nature  for  twenty-foTzr 
years  as  a  minister,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  kno^ 
something  of  it.  I  believe  that  one  grand  reason 
why  many  never  take  up  decided  religion  is  a  dread 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  it.  You  say  to 
yourselves,  ''It  is  no  use ;  I  never  can  alter ;  I 
never  can  break  off  fixrai  my  old  ways;  I  never 
shall  be  saved."  I  charge  you,  and  entreat  you, 
not  to  give  way  to  such  notions.  I  tell  you  that 
the  grace  of  God  can  do  anything.  With  grace 
nothing  is  impossible. 

I  have  learned  never  to  despair  of  any  one  as  long 
as  he  lives,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  the  GospeL  I 
may  see  no  change  in  many  at  present.  I  may 
die,  and  see  little  or  nothing  done.  But  still  I 
will  hope  on.  I  shall  hope  to  meet  in  glory,  at 
Christ's  appearing,  many  of  those  who  now  walk 
in  the  broad  way.  They  may  be  far  off,  but  grace 
can  yet  bring  them  in ;  they  may  seem  hardenf^i, 
but  grace  can  make  them  tender  as  a  weaned 
chHd. 

I  do  not  despair  of  hearing  that  the  most  carel^s 
have  learned  that  *'  one  thiug  is  needful" — ^the  most 
formal,  that  baptism  and  church-membership  are 
useless  unless  a  man  becomes  a  new  creature^ 
the  most  self-righteous,  that  other  foundation  but 
Jesus  no  man  can  lay — ^the  most  scoffing,  to  delight 
in  nothing  so  much  as  pr&yer< 
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I  cannot  despair  with  this  yerse  of  Soriptore 
before  me.  I  read  this  little  sentence.  I  remember 
what  Home  was.  I  remember  what  Nero  was,  and 
yet  I  see  what  grace  can  do.  6b  long  as  I  liye 
I  must  and  will  hope  on. 

TVe  see,  for  another  thing,  in  Nero's  honsehold,  a 
bright  example  of  Christian  courtesy.  Many,  as  the 
trials  of  these  saints  must  have  been,  countless 
as  their  daily  vexations  and  distraotionSj  they  did 
not  forget  to  think  of  others.  They  had  large  and 
sympathising  hearts.  They  remembered  their 
brethren  and  sisters  at  Philippi,  though,  perhaps, 
they  had  neyer  seen  them  in  the  flesh.  And  so, 
when  they  heard  that  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Oentiles  was  writing  to  the  Philippian  church, 
they  took  care  to  send  a  kind  message :  *'  All  the 
saints  salute  you,  chiefly  they  that  are  of  Caesar's 
household." 

There  is  something  to  my  mind  inexpressibly 
beautiful  in  this  little  message.  It  giyes  me  a 
most  pleasant  idea  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
early  Christians.  It  shows  me  that  there  was 
nothing  rough,  and  hard,  and  stem,  and  harsh, 
and  austere  about  their  Christianity.  Oh,  no ! 
They  were  a  feeling,  warm-hearted,  loving,  genial, 
considerate  people.  They  were  not  entirely  taken 
up  with  themselves  and  their  own  duties,  crosses, 
conflicts,  and  trials.    They  could  think  of  others. 

Courtesy  and  consideration  for  others  are  Chris- 
tian graces  which  receive  far  less  attention  than 
thoy  ought  to  have.  All  like  to  be  remembered  by 
others,  even  if  it  is  only  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter. 
None  like  to  be  altogether  forgotten.  '*Littie 
attentions,"  as  people  call  them,  are  anything 
but  littie  in  reality ;  and  that  man  knows  little  of 
human  nature  who  fancies  they  are  of  no  import- 
ance. None  are  above  being  pleased  by  them, 
whatever  they  may  profess  to  the  contrary. 
Courtesy,  and  civility,  and  manners  may  doubtiees 
be  made  too  much  of;  but,  for  all  that,  they  are 
not  to  be  despised.  They  are  everything  with 
some,  and  they  are  something  with  alL  The 
Christians  of  the  New  Testament  day  did  not 
despise  them,  neither  should  we. 

I  fear  there  is  a  fault  among  Christians  in  this 
matter.  Some  behave  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
might  fancy  they  thought  it  a  Christian  duty  to  be 
rude.  But  they  have  utterly  mistaken  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  when  they  act  so ;  and  I  tell  them  so 
now. 

There  is  no  true  religion  un  rudeness.  A  man 
who  is  led  by  the  Spirit  ought  to  be  more  courfceous 
and  polite  than  others.  "What  do  I  more  than 
others  ?  "  should  be  his  question.  Certainly  not, 
"What  do  I  less  ?"  He  will  have  within  him  the 
roots  of  all  true  courtesy — ^humility  and  charity. 
He  will  be  lowly  in  his  own  eyes,  willing  to  count 
every  one  better  than  himself,  and  more  worthy  of 
honour,  attention,  and  respect    He  will  be  re^dy 


to  take  the  lowest  place,  if  need  be.  He  wiU  not 
be  always  thinking  of  self,  self  s  ways,  self  s  de- 
sires, and  self  s  wishes ;  his  great  aim  will  be  to 
make  others  comfortable  and  happy.  Selfiahness 
and  pride  are  the  two  chief  enemies  of  courtesy, 
and  they  are  feehngs  to  which  a  real  Christian 
should  feel  ashamed  to  give  way.  Beader,  depend 
upon  it,  to  be  uncivil  and  uncourteous  is  no  mark 
of  grace. 

Do  we  seek  for  examples  of  courtesy  and  oon- 
siderateness  in  the  Bible?  Let  us  study  the 
conduct  of  Abraham,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  xiiL 
See  how  he  gives  Lot  the  choice  of  the  land : — "  If 
thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  tbte 
right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  lefb."  Lot  was  a  much  younger  man 
than  himself,  and  could  have  found  no  fault  if  he 
had  been  left  to  take  what  Abraham  rejected.  Lot 
had  no  promise  of  the  land  for  his  inheritance,  and 
had  received  no  special  marks  of  God's  fEivour.  Yet 
Abraham  treats  Lot  as  the  most  deserving  of  the 
two,  declares  himself  willing  to  make  any  sacrifloe, 
and  is  ready  to  make  any  arrangements  by  which 
peace  and  good  feeUng  may  be  kept  up  between 
them.  And  he  lost  nothing  by  it  at  last.  God 
loves  to  honour  practical  charity  and  humility. 

Do  we  ask  for  another  example  of  courtesy  ? 
Let  us  study  the  character  of  the  Apostie  Paul. 
Let  us  mark  how  he  frequently  sends  kind 
messages  to  individuals  in  the  epistles  that  he 
writes  to  the  churches.  Amidst  the  constant 
thought  and  attention  which  the  care  of  churches 
demanded — ^with  all  the  anxieties  of  doctrinal  and 
practical  questions  coming  daily  upon  him — 
troubled  on  one  side  by  Corinthian  immorality, 
on  another  by  Galatian  false  teaching,  on  a  third 
by  Hebrew  scruples — who,  I  say,  would  have 
expected  an  apostle  to  remember  so  many  per- 
sons, and  to  have  sent  them  so  many  kind  mes- 
sages as  are  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Epistie  to  the  Bomans  ?  And  he  reaped  his  re- 
ward. No  wonder  that  Christiana  loved  him 
tenderly,  when  they  saw  such  largeness  and 
sympathy  of  heart.  No  wonder  that  a  great  writer 
has  called  him  '*  the  most  finished  gentleman"  the 
world  has  ever  seen — ^the  most  complete  combina- 
tion of  charity  and  humility. 

I  wish,  witii  all  my  heart,  that  this  subject  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  it  does  from  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  the  present  day.  I  wish  that  Christians 
thought  more  of  '*  adorning  their  doctrine,"  and 
making  their  religien  lovely,  beautiful,  and  attrac- 
tive in  the  eyes  of  men. 

I  fear,  even  now,  that  many  will  think  this 
lesson  from  Nero's  household  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance. I  fear  that  some  reader  ;is  sayiag  in  his 
heart,  '*  What  waste  of  space  is  this  I  How  much 
better  to  speak  to  us  about  inspiration  or  justifica- 
tion—about election,  or  grace,  or  the  Millennium,  or 
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unfulfilled  prophecy !  Who  knows  not  such  things 
as  these  ?  "  Header,  if  this  be  your  thought,  I  am 
sorry  for  you.    I  think  you  have  much  yet  to  learn. 

I  call  nothing  little  in  religion  which  may  be 
practised  every  hour  of  the  day.  From  morning  to 
night  there  is  always  room  for  exercising  Christian 
courtesy  and  consideration. 

I  call  nothing  little  which  tends  to  make  religion 
more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Little 
arrangements  make  all  the  difference  in  the  appear- 
'ance  of  a  room;  little  adornments  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  looks  of  a  bride ;  little  attentions 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  comfort  a  master  feels 
in  a  servant.  I  am  very  jealous  for  my  Master's 
cause.'  Anything,  anything,  to  make  it  more  lovely 
before  man !  ' 

Cease,'  I  beseech  you,  to  think  these  things  matters 
of  little  importance.  The  practice  of  them  costs 
little,  but  the  value  of  them,  in  the  long  run,  is 
very  great.  A  kindness  of  manner  and  demeanour 
— a  readiness  to  sympathise  with  others,  to  weep 
with  them  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice — a  forwardness  to  offer  assistance  when  it 
seems  likely  to  be  wanted — a  kind  message  in  time 
of  trouble,  or  a  kind  inquiry  in  time  of  sickness — 


all  these  may  seem  very  small  matters,  but  tliey 
are  not  so  small  as  you  think.  They  are  not  for- 
gotten. They  tend  to  increase  your  influence; 
they  help. to  open  a  door  of  usefulness;  they  make 
people  more  willing  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to 
say  for  your  Master's  cause.  When  people  see  that 
you  care  for  them,  they  are  more  disposed  to  care 
for  you.    . 

Beader,  study  to  be  courteous  and  considerate. 
Pray  for  grace  to  be  so.  No  man  is  so  by  nature. 
Few  children  can  shut  a  door  behind  them,  lathoot 
being  desired,  or  say  "if  you  please"  mibidden, 
or  **  thank  you"  without  being  taught.  By  nature 
\^e  are  all  for  ourselves. 

I  leave  the  subject  now  to  calm  consideratioiL 
Circumstances,  no  doubt,  make  a  difference.  Early 
habits,  peculiarity  of  temperameat,  a  solitary  liie, 
forgetfulness  of  mind — all  these  are  things  that 
wiU  have  an  influence.  It  seems  more  easy  to 
some  people  to  be  courteous  than  it  does  to  others- 
But  that  all  professing  Christians  should  aim  at 
courtesy,  I  am  fully  persuaded.  Well  indeed  would 
it  be  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  if  all  Christians  walked 
in  the  steps  I  have  iried  to  trace  in  this  paper,  and 
were  like  the  ''  saints  in  Nero^s  hcnisehold.*' 


.    THE    DEEPER    DEPTH ; 

OR,"   SCENES   OF  REAL  LIFE  AMONG  TIIE   VERY  POOR. — NO.  T. 


^UEBN  ELIZABETH,  we  are  told, 
ordered  "  all  .persons,  within  three 
miles  of  London  gates,  to  forbear 
from  letting  any  house  be  occupied 
by  more  than  one  family."  It  would 
be  well  if  the  Government  of  Queen 
Victoria  introduced  some  measure  to  remedy  the 
present  fearful  overcrowding  of  the  poor.«  Along 
the  base  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Westminster 
and  Waterloo  EoadSf'-many  hundreds  of  men  are 
employed  in  the  important  manufactories  and 
wharves  that  line  the  southern  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  every  day  it  becomes  more. difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  suitable  lodgings.  The  rents,  already  high, 
are  continually  advancing,  through  the  influx  of 
families,  driven  from,  other  neighbourhoods  by  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  their  dwellings. .  In  a  little 
while,  unless  something  be  done  by  the  legislature, 
only  first-class  workmen  will  be  able  to  rent  a 
proper  number  of  rooms.  The  suggestion  made  by 
Lord  Derby,  a  few  years  back,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  railway  companies  should  build 
small  cottages  on  convenient  spots  adjoining  their 
lines,  the  rental  of  which  should  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  erection,  that  no  farming  should 
be  allowed,  and  that  the  workmen  should  have  free 
passes  for  the  journey  to  and  from  London.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  plan  would  be  a  great  boon  to 


thousands,  while  it  would  prove  a  source  of  proS* 
to  the  companies  themselves.  • 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  *'One  half  of  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives."    Tbis  t 
true  of  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  poor,  as  well 
as  of  their  struggles  to.  obtain  a  bare  subsistence. 
The  Times  observed,  a  few  days  ago,  that  "a  teL 
minutes'  drive  will  take  a  man  from  the  House  oi 
Commons  to  a  state  of  things  surpassing  all  that  be 
has  heard  or  read  of  the  vilest  savage  life."    ^^ 
estimate  is  under  the  mark :  Jive  minutes*  walk  \ci^' 
do  80.    Here  is  an  illustration.     In  a  well-knovp 
thoroughfare,  a  little  way  beyond  the  railway  &ic^ 
that  spans  the  Westminster  Bead,  is  a  place  calltd 
*  *  Hamilton's  Yard."    You  enter  by  a  narrow  gate- 
way, and  find  yourself  facing  a  dairy,  professing  ta 
soil  milk  fresh  and  pure  from  the  cow,  a  highly- 
coloured  print  of  which  useful  animal  hangs  in  t^o 
window.    Leaving  this  establishment  to  the  left, 
you  have  before  you  a  long  yard,  with.  stable3  ani 
sheds  on  either  side.    At  the  end,  there  is  a  melan- 
choly "show-cart,"  without  wheels,  nrhich  eerre? 
as  a  town  residence  for  its  proprietress,  an  ag  '^ 
woman,  whose  family  have  either  been  shownapn  or 
cheap  Jacks  for  many  generations.     She  pays  niu'^ 
pence  a  week  for  the  ground  it  stands  on,  and,  ^iti: 
the  exception  of  its  being  rather  cold  in  ii^^^y 
weather,  she  has  a  more  comfortable  roomi  than  U' 
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immediate  neighbours,  who  occupy  a  row  of  cottages 
on  the  loft-hand  side  of  the  yard,  the  state  of  which 
is  calculated  to  giye  the  visitor  something  approach- 
ing an  electric  shock.  They  haye  only  two  small 
rooms  each,  one  on  the  ground  floor  and  one  above, 
and  they  are  absolutely  without  drainage.  The 
floors  and  ceilings  are  in  large  holes;  the  poor 
people  are  obliged  to  be  very  careful  how  they  walk 
in  the  room  up-stairs,  lest  they  should  fall  through 
into  that  belo"^.  The  roofe  are  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, the  sky  can  be  seen  in  some  places,  while 
the  rain  comes  in  in  torrents.  Eats  and  mice,  and 
all  kinds  of  house  vermin,  abound.  If  you  lift  up 
the  43kirting,  or  a  piece  of  the  floor,  the  boards  of 
which  simply  rest  on  the  ground,  the  woodlice  run 
in  all  directions.  The  cistern  is  so  situated  that 
unless  the  water  is  caught  from  the  supply  ptpc,  as 
it  comes  in,  it  cannot  be  used.  One  man  said, 
*'  When  we  came  here  flrst,  it  took  us  weeks  to  get 
used  to  the  smells.  It's  bad  enough  to-day ;  but 
you  should  see  the  place  on  a  Sunday,  sir,  when 
the  men  are  cleaning  their  horses  and  carts—the 
yard  is  fall  of  them,  and  what  with  their  cursing 
and  swearing,  it  is  just  like  a  hell."  The  families 
living  in  these  miserable  hovels  correspond,  for 
the  most  part,  with  their  dwellings;  the  children 
are  growing  up  like  savages.  Were  it  not  for  the 
self-denying  efforts  of  the  city  missionary,  they 
would  be  as  completely  heathen  as  if  they  lived  in 
Central  AMca ;  as  it  is,  they  are  not  much  better. 

It  may  be  thought  that  such  a  place  as  this  has 
escaped  observation  through  its  being  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood.  Would  that  it 
were  so.  You  may  find  its  counterpart  over  and  over 
again.  Houses  back  to  back,  without  ventilation, 
and  without  drainage;  forecourts  and  passages 
with  standing  pools  of  water,  heaps  of  dust»  and 
refuse  of  every  description ;  streets  not  paved,  and 
badly  lighted.  We  will  turn  down  this  lane,  lead- 
ing from  the  New  Cut  in  the  direction  of  the  South 
Western  BaUway,  although  the  mud  and  fllth 
render  it  almost  impassable.  It  brings  us  to  a 
<;entral  spot,  from  which  similar  outlets  radiate  in 
four  or  Ave  different  directions.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished by  several  names,  but  the  people  call 
them  "  the  Dirty  Lanes" — a  most  appropriate  title, 
for  never  was  a  district  more  neglected,  both  by  its 
owners  and  by  the  parochial  authorities.  On  Sun- 
days, "  pitch  and  toss  "  is  played  here  by  crowds  of 
half-drunken  men  and  boys  nearly  all  day  long ; 
while  sharp  lads  are  stationed  at  the  various  en- 
trances to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
police;  but  they  rarely  interfere.  Not  long  since 
one  daring  guardian  of  the  public  peace  ventured 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  gamblers  of  course 
disappeared,  upon  which  he  coolly  picked  up  the 
money  on  the  ground  (some  5s.  worth  of  coppers), 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  went  his  way.    Many 

the  poor  people  living  in  this  undesirable  spot 


sell  fish  in  the  streets,  which  they  smoke  them- 
selves. The  curing-houses  (in  shape  something  like 
a  very  tall  watchman's  box),  in  not  a  few  instances, 
are  by  the  side  of  the  closet ;  while  the  fiah  is  often 
half  rotten  before  they  bring  it  away  from  market. 
That  girl,  leaning  against  that  broken  barrow,  is  a 
type  of  dozens  in  this  neighbourhood.  She  is  about 
thirteen  years  of  age ;  she  has  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings,  while  a  ragged  frock,  not  quite  reaching 
to  her  knees,  and  a  single  under  garment,  are  all 
her  clothing.  Her  hair  is  as  neglected  as  her  skin, 
which  is  almost  the  colour  of  the  mud  she  is  stand- 
ing in. 

The  poor  suffer  through  their  wretched  houses 
so  frequently  changing  owners.    A  woman  said, 
'*We  have  had  six  landlords  in  three  years,  but 
couldn't  get  one  of  them  to  do  nothing."    This  is 
the  constant  complaint;   and  when  the  landlords 
do  do  anything,  it  seldom  extends  beyond  the  out- 
side.   Damp  walls,  broken  floors,  falling  ceilings, 
insufficient  conveniences  are  taken  no  notice  of,  so 
that  frequently  the  best  looking  of  the  houses  are 
really  the  worst  of  all.    Poverty  and  vice  almost 
always  bear  each  other  company;   in  too  many 
instances  they  are  simply  cause  and  effect ;  thus, 
immediately  beyond  these  "Dirty  Lanes,"  wo  have 
streets  overflowing  with  vice,  foremost  amongst 
which  is  the  notorious  Q-ranby  Street,  the  houses  of 
which  were  searched  by  the  police  when  the  carpet 
bag,  containing  human  remains,  was  found  a  few 
years  since,  on  one  of  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 
If  the  victims  of  these  female  footpads  (for  they  are 
nothing  less)  could  see  the  way  in  whidi  they  live, 
and  hear  "  the  tales  of  horror  "  told  with  a  shudder 
by  their  poor  but  decent  neighbours,  they  would 
not  fall  so  easily  into  their  power.    We  will  enter 
one  or  two  of  the  houses  that  are  not  so  bad  as  the 
others.    In  the  passage  of  tiie  flrst  we  are  met  by  a 
stout  woman,  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.     Her 
husband  is  lying  dead  drunk  in  the  back  parlour ; 
her  son  is  undergoing  a  sentence  of  five  years' 
penal  servitude ;  but  she  tells  us  that  '^  he  is  at 
Bristol,  where  he  has  found  a  bit  of  work,"  and 
adds  *^that  those  who  say  differently  had  better 
mind  their  own  business,  and  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  his'n."  This  is  not  the  worst ;  she  has 
a  pale-faced  daughter,  fourteen  years  old,  and  she 
Hves  by  the  poor  young  creature's  ill-gotten  gains. 
Down  in  the  cellar,  or,  as  the  people  call  it,  "  the 
back  kitchen,"  of  another  house,  we  find  a  man  of 
haggard  appearance,  and  his  daughter,  eating  a 
scanty  meal.    He  has  a  son,  who  runs  the  streets, 
and  who  is  as  much  like  a  young  savage  as  it  is 
possible  for  an  entirely  neglected  English  boy  to  be. 
When  spoken  to  kindly,  he  so  little  undersh&nda 
gentleness  that  he  runs  away.     Of  course,    the 
father,  son,  and  daughter,  sleep  together  at  night 
on  the  wretched  heap  of  rags  that  fills  a  comer  of 
the  miserable  hole.    It  is  really  pleasant  to  find  a 
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family  of  a  different  stamp  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood.    They  are  very  poor,  but  strictly  honest ;  so 
poor  that  they  have  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day, 
and  would  haye  no  fire,  had  they  not  picked  a 
few  cinders  from  a  dustheap.    Passing  by  an  Irish 
tailor,  who  rails  at  the  "-slop-sellers  "  as  he  pauses 
in  his  badly-paid  work,  and  bemoans  himself  as 
**  a  poor  misfortunate  man,"  our  next  visit  is  to  an 
oyil-looking  woman,  in  a  wretched  room,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  fomiture.     She  has  one  eye 
all  colours,  and  bears  other  signs  of  haying  been 
recently  engaged  in  some  deadly  affray.     We  do 
not  thus  describe  her  to  ask  for  the  sympathy  of 
our  readers,  for  she  deserves  none ;  but  she  has  two 
children — ^a  dear  little  boy  and  girl — for  whom  we 
tremble.    She  had  three  a  short  time  since,  but  the 
youngest  died  through  her  vnl/ul  negled,  and  when 
we  speak  of  it  she  exhibits  no  sign  of  contrition ;  all 
she  says  is,  "He  was  christened, — ^he's  better  off." 
Crossing  the  New  Gut,  we  pass  a  man,  with  self- 
reliant,  honest  countenance,  who  is  the  most  in- 
fluential man  of  his  class  in  the  neighbourhood, 
being  no  less  a  personage  than  the  "  Sing  of  the 
Costermongers,"  otherwise  "Brassey."     His  wife 
wears  sometimes  as  many  as  fourteen  wedding- 
rings  on  each  hand,  which  have  been  deposited 
with  them,  as  security  for  money  borrowed  at  high 
interest,  or  for  goods  had  on  credit.    His  Majesty 
buys  largely,  employs,  directly  and  indirectly,  a 
great  many  men,  and  drives  a  thriving  trade.    He 
cannot  read  or  write,  although  he  has  a  little 
library  in  his  best  room  to  keep  up  appearances ; 
but  a  man,  called  "the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,"  alias  **  Greasy  Jack,"  who  keeps  his 
books,  was  educated  at  the  Blue  Coat  School ;  and 
with  his  help  he  gets  on  very  well.  That  glaringly- 
^  decorated  shop,  without  windows,  is  not  an  un- 
finished greengrocer's,   as    you   might   naturally 
suppose,  but   th6   entrance  to  a  "penny  gaff," 
which  may  be  shortly  described  as  the  concentra^ 
tion  of  all  possible  villany  and  crime.    There  is  a 
stage,  with  some  scenery  wretchedly  painted.   Two 
or  three  musicians  fill  a  box  in  a  corner.     There  is 
no  floor;  you  must  stand  "on  the  cold,  cold  ground," 
unless  you  take  a  seat  on  one  of  those  rough 
planks,  raised  a  few  inches  from  it,  and  crowded 
with  boys  and  men  of  the  lowest  class,  all  of  whom 
have  short  pipes  in  their  mouths.    About  thirty 
women  are  gathered  near  the  door,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  get  out  quickly  in  case  of  a  row.    Overhead  is  a 
gallery,  called  "  the  boxes,"  to  which  the  entrance 
is  twopence.    During  the  intervals  of  the  perform- 
ance, the  boys  and  men  sit  on  the  stage,  as  freely 
as  elsewhere,  and  re-light  their  pipes  at  the  gas- 
jets  at  the  sides.    Order  is  kept  by  a  man  with  a 
stentorian  voice  and  a  short  cane,  who  flourishes 
the  last  and  exercises  the  first,  as  he  walks  about, 
shouting,  "  Silence  ! "    "  Shut  up !  "    "  Hold  your 
mouth,  will  yer  I "  and  such  like  mild  injimctions. 


We  will  not  describe  the  entertainment  beyond 
this,  that  halfpence  were  thrown  to  the  performers, 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  suited  them- 
selves to  the  depraved  taste  of  their  audience  ,*  and 
that  nothing  said  or  done  on  the  stage  could  equal 
the  obscenity  of  the  occupants  of  the  benches,  who 
were  never  so  delighted  as  when  there  was  any 
approach  to  things  that  dare  not  be  named,  while 
their  language  throughout  the  evening  was  most 
abominable.  Some  coloured  fires  at  the  close 
pleased  them  vastly ;  there  was  a  yell  of  delight, 
then  a  rush,  the  gas  was  turned  off,  and  the  den  of 
infamy  was  empty  and  in  darkness. 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  with  a  writer  in  one  of  fiie 
morning  journals,  that  we  doubt  "whether  the 
world  has  really  such  things  as  working  vestries, 
inspectors  of  nuisance^,  or  local  self-government," 
so  wretched  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  many  of 
the  small  streets  and  courts.  The  state  of  Apollo 
Buildings,  or,  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  "  the 
Pollards,"  and  of  Jurston  Street,  is  a  reproach  to 
the  neighbourhood.  Surely  the  poorer  ratepayers 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  their  streets  shall  be 
properly  maintained,  the  same  as  those  in  which 
the  rich  reside,  and  upon  which  vast  sums  are 
expended.  Some  of  the  saddest  cases  of  destitu- 
tion the  visitor  meets  with,  are  the  result  of  causes 
wholly  beyond  the  sufferer's  control.  Here  is  one. 
A  very  industrious  widow  had  long  striven  to  pro- 
vide for  six  children ;  one  after  the  other,  thoy, 
with  herself,  were  seized  with  typhus  fever,  and 
the  whole  fsunily  removed  to  the  hospital.  Her 
room  was  shut  up  nine  weeks,  when  the  landlord 
insisted  upon  taking  her  little  frimiture  for  the 
arrears  of  rent.  She  was  only  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  comprehend  the  tidings,  and  with  a 
touching  apx>eal  that  she  might  at  least  keep  her 
husband's  portrait,  she  gave  up  the  key.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  some  of  the  very  poor  are 
sustained  in  their  trials  and  struggles  by  the 
subHme  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Here  is  an 
aged  and  very  affdcted  woman,  whose  eyes  stream 
with  tears,  when  reference  is  made  to  Him,  who  is 
the  "  friend  of  the  poor,"  and  she  replies,  "  Ah ! 
he  is  a  good  Saviour  to  me.  He  is  with  me  by 
night  and  by  day."  Another  has  to  support  a  little 
sickly  grandchild,  whose  mother  has  nearly  broken 
her  heart.  A  third,  a  woman  of  great  age,  but  of 
most  courteous  manners,  is  tenderly  nursing  her 
daughter,  a  woman  of  fifty,  who  is  sinking  in  con- 
sumption. These  are  excellent  specimens  of  the 
pious  poor.  Frequently  they  have  to  forego  the 
very  necessaries  of  life ;  but  not  a  murmur  escapes 
their  lips.  Notwithstanding  their  sufferings  and  pri- 
vations, they  hope  that  death  will  be  "  great  gain," 
meanwhile  in  their  meek  and  imyielding  patience 
they  possess  their  souls. 

(To  he  continued.)  M.  B.  L    j 
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EXPLORATION   OF  PALESTINE. 


)ST  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  have 
heard  that  a  society  has  been  organised 
by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
influence,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
complete  survey  of  the  condition,  phy- 
sical, social,  historical,  and  religious,  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  readers  of  The  Qthveb  cannot  but  take 
great  interest  in  this — ^the  bloodless  and  far  nobler 
crusade  of  our  own  nineteenth  century ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  can  promise 
them,  through  the  kindness  of  Q-eorge  Grove,  Esq., 
the  secretary  to  the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Fund," 
early  intelligence,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress 
of  the  explorers.  The  last  communication  is  to  the 
following  eflEect : — 

**SiB, — I  have  received  a  further  report  from 
Captain  Wilson,  in  charge  of  the  first  exploring 
party  of  this  association,  dated  Banias  (Ceesaroa 
Philippi),  Jan.  2. 

'*  The  party  left  Damascus  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, and,  travelling  by  S'as'a  and  Jeba,  reached 
Banias  on  the  31st  They  had  very  bad  weather, 
with  sleet  and  snow  every  day.  The  country  be- 
tween Jeba  and  Kuneiterah  was  half  under  water. 
«<  ToFOGBAPHY. — The  positions  of  Damascus, 
Kaukab,  Jeba  (not  marked  on  the  maps),  Banias, 
and  the  jtmction  of  the  Hasbany  and  Banias  rivers, 
have  been  fixed  astronomically,  and  the  calcula- 
tions made  both  for  latitude  and  longitude.  A 
reconnaissance  sketch  of  the  route  from  Damascus 
to  Banias  has  been  made,  showing  great  dis- 
crepancies in  the  best  maps.  A  reconnaiBsance 
sketch  was  in  progress  of  the  district  round  Banias, 
to  show  the  junction  of  the  three  streams  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  course  of  the  wadys,  near  the  town. 
The  snow  was,  however,  so  thick  and  so  low 
down  as  to  prevent  much  being  done  in  the  wadys 
themselves. 
« ARCHiEOLOOY. — Plans  have  been  made  of  the 


great  Alosque  at  Damascus,  of  Bab-Shurky  (tLe 
Roman  Eastern  Gate),  and  of  the  Mound  at  Tel 
Salhiyeh.  Excavations  had  been  made  in  three 
plaxies  in  the  mound,  but  with  no  decisive  re- 
sult, except  the  discovery  of  one  sculptnied  skb 
of  a  quasi- Assyrian  character.  The  mound  v&s 
originally  formed  of  a  compact  mass  of  son-diied 
bricks,  with  terraces.  It  is  now  much  ruined,  and 
the  masonry  has  probably  been  used  in  thebtiildings 
at  foot  of  the  mound.  Mr.  Consul  Bogers  has 
undertaken  to  transport  the  slab  to  Beyrout,  and 
the  further  exploration  of  the  Tel  will  probably  U 
carried  out  by  him. 

*•  Photographs  have  been  taken  as  follows:— Of 
the  Mosque  at  Damascus  (8),  which,  with  those 
taken  by  Mr.  Bedford  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit,  will  afford  a  very  good  illustration  of  this 
remarkable  edifice ;  of  Bab-Shurky;  of  the  dtj 
wall,  opposite  Tomb  of  St.  George ;  of  arch  and 
pediment  in  Book  Bazaar ;  of  house  in  the  city ;  of 
Banias,  from  Wely  Khudr;  of  niches  and  grotto; 
of  the  Fountain-head;  and  of  the  Castle,  £rom 
various  points  (5). 

<<  The  geology  of  the  country  passed  through  had 
been  carefully  observed  and  noted.  It  was  intended 
to  leave  Banias  on  the  6th  January  for  Deir  Mimas. 
at  the  bend  of  the  LitlLny,  and  thence  to  follow  the 
xidge  to  Kedes,  proceeding  from  Kedes,  by  lefr 
Birim,  Meiron,  and  Safed,  to  Tel  Hum  and  Eh&n 
Minyeh  on  the  Lake  of  GhJilee.  This  would  give 
opportunity  for  surveying  the  ridge  dividing  the 
Hasbany  and  Littlny,  and  the  district  round  Jebel. 
Jurmuk,  and  Safed ;  whilst  excavations,  plans,  and 
photographs  are  being  made  among  the  rains  at' 
Tel  Hum.    The  health  of  the  party  was  good. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  George  Qeove,  Hon.  Sec 

"Sydenham,  S.E.,  Feb.  10." 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


•'MINISTEEING   SPIRITS." 

ET  no  one  tell  me  that  there  are  no  longer 

angels  in   the   world.      Christ   made   a 

ladder  for  them  from  heaven,  and  | 

ever  since  they  gladly  come  down  to 

us  children  of  men ;  and  when  they 

find  one  bowed  down  by  grief,  they 

gently  lead  him  to  that  heavenly  ladder,  to  Him 

who  has  said,  *'  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 

life." 

On  a  cold  day,  in  the  beginning  of  February, 


when  the  ground  was  covered  with  half-meltci 
snow,   a   young  lady  was  walking  through  tLc 

streets  of  the  town  of  B .    As  ahe  passed  nc&r 

the  gaol,  she  observed  a  poor  little  girl,  about  twelve 
years  old,  sitting  on  the  steps,  and  crying  bitterly. 
The  young  lady  went  up  to  her,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.    She  answered,  sobbin?, 

"They  have  shut  up  my  father  in  there,  and  I 
want  to  go  to  him." 

The  young  lady  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
prison,  and  inquired  of  the  porter  who  the  poor 
child  belonged  to.  He  replied-^  that  sha  was  the 
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child  of  a  vagrant  from  the  country,  who  had  been 
taken  np  by  the  police  for  begging,  and  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  who  had  imprisoned  him. 

The  kind-hearted  lady  took  pity  en  the  forlonl 
little  girl,  left  alone  in  a  strange  town.  She  bid 
her  dry  her  tears,  and  follow  her  home.  There  she 
provided  her  with  food  and  a  wann  frock,  instead 
of  the  miserable  rags  she  wore. 

On  further  questioning  the  little  girl,  she  found 
that  her  mother  had  died  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
that  she  and  her  father  had  walked  all  the  way 
from  the  village  where  they  had  hitherto  lived  to 

H ,  hoping  that  the  former  would  be  able  to 

obtain  better  wages  as  a  journeyman  shoemakei*; 
but,  being  a  stranger  and  without  any  recom- 
mendation, he  could  not  get  any  employment;  and 
when  his  small  supply  of  money  was  exhausted,  he 
was  driven  to  beg,  for  which  offence  he  had  been 
imprisoned 

The  father  of  the  kind  young  lady  was  a  rich  and 
influential  man,  and,  being  interested  by  the 
account  his  daughter  gave  him  of  her  protegie,  he 
obtained  admission  for  her  into  an  orphan  asylum, 
to  which  he  was  a  subscriber.  There  she  received 
a  suitable  education,  and  learned,  besides,  all 
kinds  of  housework. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  she  went  home  to  her 
father,  who,  on  his  release  from  prison,  had  ob- 
tained work,  through  the  influence  of  the  same 
benevolent  gentleman,  and  was  now  a  respectable 
tradesman,  with  a  comfortable  house  and  shop,  in 
the  management  of  which  his  daughter  was  now 
capable  of  assisting  him.  Every  Sunday  they  met 
to  worship  in  the  same  church  with  their  benefac- 
tors, and  they  never  forgot  that  it  was  to  them, 
under  Qod,  that  they  owed  their  prosperity  and 
happiness. 


So  let  no  one  say  that  there  are  no  angels  on 
earth.  When  the  love  of  Christ  Alls  your  heart 
and  leads  you  to  perform  acts  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness, then  you  are  one  also. 


SULKY  SALLY. 

A  EHYME  FOE   YOTTNO  READBE8. 

ALLTS  sulky  I 

Something's  wrong. 
She  is  moping 
All  day  long. 

What's  the  matter  P 
Why  d'ye  pout? 

Fray,  what  is  it 
All  about? 

"  During  lessons, 

I  missed  once. 
And  they  called  me 

'Littie  dunce!'" 

Silly  Sally, 
ThaJ's  your  way 

Of  existing 
Every  day ! 

Brooding,  fretting. 

All  the  day, 
Ever  minding 

What  **  they  "  say. 

PooHsh  Sally, 

Do  not  cry ; 
Come,  be  cheerful — 

Only  try! 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUR. 

BY  MBS.  C.  L.   BALFOUR,  ATJXnOB  OF  **  THE  WOMEN  OF  80EIPTUEB,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  LTIT. 

A.T     TUB     HOSPITAL     DOOB. 

**  My  head  wu  like  an  ardent  coal. 
My  haart  aa  solid  Ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  toal  I  knew 
Was  at  the  devfl's  price."  TnoiiAS  Uood. 

^OUMAN'S  manner  was  so  often  reticent  and 

cold,  that  Bupert  did  not  observe  anything 

particular  in  him  as  he  gave  him  the  sheets 

of  paper,  and  said — 

"  If  I  can  help  the  Professor  further,  he  can  command 

mo;  but  you  work  with  such  forty-horse  power  for 

him." 

Perhaps,  if  the  speaker's  thoughts  had  not  been 
engrossed  by  the  unmistakable  change  apparent  in 
Gertrude's  looks  and  manner  as  she  had  just  passed  him, 
he  might  have  been  better  able  to  distinguish  between 


an  excess  of  feeling,  and  the  absence  of  it  in  Norman. 
As  it  was,  he  looked  after  the  young  man  as  he  strode 
away,  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  brows,  and  said^ 

"My  father's  names  for  him— Bon  Sombre  and  Sir 
Lofbus  Glump— are  very  suitable ;  and  yet  he  is  both  a 
good  fellow,  and  a  clever  one,  beyond  all  question.  But 
groping  in  that  den,  and  living  on  roots  with  those 
incurables,  spoil  him.    I  must  tell  Ella  so." 

A  little  touch  of  anxiety  at  his  sister's  name  crossed 
the  young  man's  open  face  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud ;  but  the  next  thought,  "  What  can  have  troubled 
dear  Gertrude  ?  "  drove  away  every  other  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  Norman  was  striding  along  the  streets 
towards  St.  Jude's  at  a  great  pace,  wanting  to  calm,  as 
was  his  wont,  an  inward  tumult  by  outward  exertion. 
He  had  heard  again  of  the  friends  of  his  childhood ; 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  within  his  reach  once^ore.   H< 
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would  write  to  them— no,  he  would  go  to  them,  and  get 
forgiveness.  He  thought  of  all  that  had  passed,  of  his 
present  position  and  prospects,  his  attainments,  and  hia 
work;  something  of  honest  pride  in  successful  toil 
softened  the  pang  with  which  he  thought  of  their 
possible  alienation  from  him,  and  their  charge  of  in- 
gratitude ;  surely  he  oould  win  them  to  forgive  the 
past,  and  to  look  encouragingly  and  affectionately  on  his 
future.  It  came  to  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  complete 
security,  that  they  were  Christians — ^not  in  name  only, 
but  in  deed.  If  he  had  offended  seven  times— nay, 
seventy  times  seven— they  would  pardon  him.  And  his 
sister,  how  sweet,  once  more,  to  have  the  ties  of 
kindred !  Now  that  the  petulant  rashness  of  boyhood 
had  passed,  he  thought  bitterly  of  the  sorrow  he  must 
have  caused.  He  had  come  to  himself,  and  knew  that 
he  had  sinned ;  proudly  and  obstinately.  He  would  not 
only  hasten  to  confess  it,  but  dutifully  atone  for  it  in 
the  future.  He  was  rapt  in  these  reflections,  when 
his  walk  terminated  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Jude'a.  He 
mounted  the  steps  and  passed  the  portico  mechanically. 
In  the  hall  the  porter  was  speaking  to  some  applicant; 
but,  seeing  Norman,  instantly  came  forward,  and  said — 
"  Professor  Griesbach,  sir,  has  gone ;  he  waited  a  bit 
for  you,  and  then  left,  saying,  he  was  going  at  once  to 
Woodford.  I  was  to  give  you  the  message,  *  Tell  Mr. 
Briftwood  to  lose  no  time,  but  get  down  by  as  early  a 
train  as  he  can.'    Shall  I  order  you  a  two-wheel,  sir  ?" 

Norman  was  turning  on  his  heel  to  leave  vrithout 
delay,  when  the  gas,  being  just  lighted^  flashed  full  on 
the  face  of  a  man  crouched  beneath  it — ^the  same  who 
had  been  speaking  to  the  porter.  In  a  moment  the 
young  man  recollected  that  puckered-up,  withered  face, 
those  peering,  stealthy  eyes.  They  had  been  photo- 
graphed on  his  recollection  as  connected  with  the  in- 
cidents that  had  led  him  to  his  angry  flight.  His  own 
appearance  was  both  so  altered  and  improved  from  that 
of  an  ungainly  boy  to  a  commanding-looking  young 
man,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  recognised,  though 
he  did  not  think  of  that  as  he  stud,  inquiringly,  to  the 
porter,  **  What  does  this  man  want  ?  ** 

**  He's  been  inquiring  about  a  patient  that  died  this 
afternoon.  I  was  just  asking,  was  he  of  kin  to  her;  bttt 
he  says  not." 

*'  No,  no ;  I  just  made  the  inquiry  for  a  freend,"  said 
the  man  eagerly,  collapsing,  as  it  were,  together,  and 
shrinking  away. 

Norman,  saying  no  more,  left  also  at  the  same  instant. 
It  was  coming  on  suddenly  to  rain  heavily.  There  was 
something  so  forlorn  in  the  aspect  of  the  old,  withered, 
bent-up  creature,  in  his  rusty  garb,  with  no  protection 
from  the  weather,  that  Normau,  who  was  resolved  not 
to  lose  sight  of  him,  on  reaching  the  pavement,  said, 
authoritatively,  but  not  unkindly— 

"  Stop  a  bit.  In  what  direction  are  you  going?  can  I 
give  you  a  lift  ?  " 

Purtively  glancing  at  him  with  that  suspicioud  glance 
which  is  natural  to  people  incapable  themselves  of  a 
kind  action,  and  who,  therefore,  always  doubt  the 
motive  of  others,  the  old  man  made  a  shuMng,  hesi- 
tating bow.  But  the  rain  pattered  fast,  and  a  cough 
shook  him  so,  that,  half  reluctantly^  he  said — 


'^  Ou !  why  yes ;  if  yer  honour  is  going  nigh  hand  Iho 

docks,  why ** 

Am  he  panted  out  his  answer,  Norman  had  hailed  a 
cab  and  jumped  in ;  the  old  man  followed.    As  he  got 
into  the  vehicle  another  ray  of  light  from  the  street 
lamp  convinced  Norman  that  he  was  right  in  his  con- 
jecture, and  a  certain  stem  satisfaction  was  on  his  face 
that  he  had  so  far  caged  his  man.    The  obsequious  look 
vanished  from  the  leering  eyes,  as  Norman  said,  soon 
after,  abruptly,  in  a  loud  tone,  to  make  himself  heard 
amid  the  clamour  of  the  streets  as  they  were  driveu 
along — 
"  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Hope  ?" 
"Hech !— what  name  did  ye  say  ?**  hesitated  the  iiu;a, 
visibly  startled. 
Norman  repeated  his  words. 

"  I  dinna  just  mind  any  one  o*  the  name,"  was  the 
whining  answer,  furtively  directing  a  keen  gaze  to  the 
inquirer. 

''That's  false,  old  man.  I  remember  you  well  I 
have  a  reason  for  asking  you,  and  I  must  have  the 
truth.  You  were  employed  about  some  arraagemenu 
made  for  two  children  under  Mr.  Hope's  care." 

"Two children!  Who  are  ye?  It's  little  yeknoir, 
if  ye  think  it  was  two  children.  My  memory  fails  me. 
I  ken  nought  about  Mr.  Hope." 

"Tou  will  have  to  refresh  your  memory;  I  shall  find 
means  to  make  you  say  who  employed  you — and  what 
motive  you  had  in  seeking  them  out.  They  are  noi 
children  now." 

Suddenly  the  old  man,  who  was  opposite  Norman, 
sat  bolt  upright,  and  said,  involuntarily— 
"It's  the  lad  himself—it's  Norman  Grant! " 
"Yes,  that's  the  name  I  was  called;  and  I  mean  to 
know  my  right  to  it." 

"  Come  back  to  England ! "  continued  the  old  man, 
wonderingly ;  for  he  had  always  believed  Norman  wen: 
to  sea. 

He  then  collapsed  into  a  corner  of  the  vehicle^  and 
seemed  not  to  hear  Norman's  words— 
"  I  have  never  been  out  of  England.* 
However  feeble  of  speech  the  crafty  old  creature  mielt 
be,  he  was  quick  of  thought.  In  his  pocket  was  a  rcr 
of  notes  that  he  had  that  day  received  from  Miss  Au^t- 
wicke.  Euth  was  dead.  In  the  docks  lay  the  Austral.an 
vessel  by  which  he  intended  to  leave  in  a  few  days.  Tne 
desire,  if  he  could,  to  make  a  little  more  money  in  Ihv 
brief  interval  came  strongly  upon  him.  The  instinct  of 
treachery,  natural  to  him,  which  made  him  long  xo 
betray  Miss  Austwicke — some  undefined  notion  thai  be 
should  be  redeeming  his  character  by  telling  Norman 
the  truth;  or  that,  at  all  events,  he  might  plead  thiat  \i<^ 
had  hitherto  vrithheld  it  under  compulsion:  beside>, 
was  he  not  now  in  the  power  of  a  strong,  resolute  younc 
man— he,  an  old  wasted  frame  of  bones?— ail  the^- 
thoughts  surged  together  in  his  mind  as  Norman  kept 
saying,  his  warmth  increasing  as  he  spoke — 

"  I  shall  get  at  the  truth,  whether  you  tell  it  me  or 
not— I  shall  get  at  it." 

"Ou,  weel;  it's  the  truth  I've  been  wanting  to  tell  yt 
these  three  years  last  past ;  and  ye've  none  to  blame  bo: 
yoursel',  going  off  at  a  cantrip.  ^Ye  fled  from  tii£^ 
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truth,  and  them  that  wanted  ye  gone  were  glad— nae 
doubt,  right  glad." 

''Wanted  me  gone  I  Mr^  Hope  nerer  wanted  me 
gone.** 

"  Ou !  he's  just  naebodj  in  the  matter— them  that's 
profited  by  yer  being  out  o' the  way.  How  was  I,  that 
didn't  know  ye  were  living,  to  help  it,  if  others  oame  in 
to  name  and  station  that  belonged  to  you?  You'ye 
yourself  only  to  thank." 

He  assumed  the  tone  of  an  injured  man  so  com- 
pletely, that  it,  and  the  allusions  he  made  to  name  and 
station,  for  a  moment  bewildered  Norman,  who  said — 
'  "  I  was  rash,  doubtless.  I  did  wrong  to  Mr.  Hope; 
if  I  have  wronged  myself  also,  it's  a  just  punishment : 
I  must  pay  the  penalty." 

**0u!  pretty  dear,  yell  maybe  pay.  Possession's 
nine  points  of  the  law.  Sir,"  he  put  his  withered  lips 
to  the  young  man's  ear,  and  added,  *  I  can  tell  ye  this : 
I  know  them  that  have  papers  proving  you  the  heir  to 
a  good  estate.  But  ye'll  want  money  to  prove  your 
claim — there's  nothing  done  without  .money." 

Something  of  the  oraft  that  actuated  the  man  was 
instantly  revealed  to  the  open,  honest  nature  confront- 
ing him. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  truth  prevailing.  Money  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  If  what  you  say  is  true^  I  can 
legally  compel  the  giving  up  of  these  papers  you  name." 

"  If  ye  were  aulder,  young  sir,  ye'd  know  there's  an 
unco  difference  atween  law  and  justice." 

"  For  my  sister's  sake,  if  not  for  my  own,  TU  try 
to  make  them  both  combine  for  once  to  right  us,  if 
we've  been  wronged." 

He  spoke  with  sach  confidence,  that  the  old  man  was 
impressed.  He  saw  no  trifling  or  subterfuge  would  be 
possible  with  this  strong  nature,  so  he  began  whining — 

"  Ah  I  but  for  a  leddy  who  holds  all  the  papers — but 
one— but  for  her,  I'd  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  help  ye  to  your  rights." 

"  A  lady — what  lady  ?  Nay,  speak  at  once.  Or  per- 
haps you'd  wish  me  to  drive  to  the  nearest  police 
station  with  you,  and  lay  my  case  before  a  magistrate 
for  advice." 

"Ou!  sir.  Fm  an  auld  man.  What  do  ye  mean, 
giving  me  such  a  fright  ?    I'm  willing  to  tell  ye " 

"  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  frighten  you.  If  you 
are  honest  and  true,  I  could  not  frighten  you  by  my 
proposal.    It's  the  most  straightforward." 

"  Sir,  it  would  be  ruin  and  shame :  ye're  too  rash, 
entirely.  It  is  na  for  mysel'  I  speak— there's  them  that 
have  far  more  reason  to  fear." 

Norman's  hand  had  been  on  the  check-string,  when 
the  word  rcuh  stopped  him.  He  knew  his  besetment, 
and  had  been  trying  hard  for  some  time  to  control  it. 
He  was  conscious  of  being  so  completely  in  the  dark 
that  he  might  do  mischief  by  inviting  publicity  to  his 
affairs.  He  knew  well  enough  that,  once  get  into  a 
court,  and  the  course  he  should  have  to  pursue  might  be 
entirely  beyond  his  own  power.  A  saying  of  Professor 
Griesbach's  came  to  his  mind — "  When  you  don't  know 
what  to  do,  don't  do  you  know  not  what." 

The  few  teeth  the  old  man  had  were  chattering  in  his 
head,  his  band  was  stealing  towanto  the  window,  in 


order  to  undo  the  fastening  of  the  door,  and  make  his 
escape;  but  his  infirmities  forbade  the  hope  that  he 
could  elude  the  young  man  before  him,  who  seemed  to 
have  speed  in  every  limb.  He  was  completely  baflled. 
What  was  Miss  Austwicke  to  him,  that  he  should  shield 
her  ?  He  hated  her  for  her  pride ;  he  hated  her  as  the 
wicked  always  hate  a  better-off  accomplice.  His  course 
was  taken. 

''Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Austwicke— Miss 
Austwicke  P*' 

Norman,  thinking  of  Gertrude,  answered,  ''Yes;  I've 
seen  her  to-day." 

"  Oa !  she's  come  up,  eh  P  She's  your  enemy :  she 
keeps  the  papers.   Butye*re  taking  me  out  of  my  way." 

"  1*11  take  you  to  your  home.  We  do  not  part  till  I 
see  where  you  live." 

The  old  man,  quite  awed,  named  Church  Street,  Com- 
mercial Bead,  to  the  driver,  and  Nonnan  leaned  back  in 
the  cab,  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes.  He  felt  over- 
powered with  astonishment  and  regret.  His  enemy ! 
that  fair  creature,  with  her  sweet  pale  fS&ce  and  dark, 
gleanung  eyes,  whose  voice  had  fallen  on  his  ear  like 
a  tender  melody,  which  thrilled  to  his  heart,  Ella  Gries- 
bach's friend— Ella,  that  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
pure  and  true ;  the  secret  hope  of  his  life^  whose  smile 
had  come  to  him  in  dreams  by  night,  and  thoughts  by 
day,  cheering  him  onward — she  to  have  in  sisterly  in- 
timacy one  who  was  capable  of  being  a  crafty  enemy, 
withholding  papers,  and,  to  some  extent^  conniving 
with  this  disreputable  man.  It  was  preposterous.  The 
lady  must  be  deceived  or  belied.  Any  way,  going  to  a 
police  magistrate  was  not  now  to  be  thought  of. 

The  silence  was  so  far  salutary,  that  both  had  com& 
to  a  clear  resolve,  when  the  cab  stopped  at  the  entry  to 
a  court  in  Church  Street,  and  alighted. 

"  You  shall  see  my  landlady,"  said  the  man.  ''  I'm 
tired  out  lo-night :  come  to-morrow,  and  Pll  teU  you  all 
I  know." 

Norman,  who  was  afraid  of  inoonveniencing  Pro- 
fessor Griesbach  by  trespassing  farther  on  the  time,  was 
fain  to  comply.  He  followed  the  old  man's  shambling 
steps  down  the  court,  entered  the  open  door  of  a  dingy 
house,  and,  as  his  companion  put  his  head  into  the  front 
parlour,  saying, "  Mrs.  Owen,  is  my  fire  lighted  ?  "  ther» 
came  the  answer— 

**  Lighted  P  Yes,  Mr.  Burke ;  and  I  beg  you'll  re- 
member it  can't  be  lighted  without  coal." 

The  tones  of  that  well-known  voice  electrified  Nor- 
man—  took  him  back  to  the  begging-letter-writing 
establishment.  He  had  been  looking  over  the  old 
man's  shoulder  to  where  the  voice  came  from,  and 
saw  a  gross,  unwieldy  woman,  fattened  on  idleness 
and  craft,  who  was  coming  towards  them.  A  glance 
sufficed.  Norman  turned  away,  saying,  in  an  under- 
tone— 

"  If  to-morrow  I  find  you  deal  fairly  by  me,  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me." 

He  had  kept  the  cab  at  the  end  of  the  court.  He 
entered  it,  and  was  driven  to  the  Fenchurch  Street 
Station.  His  resolution  was  taken :  he  would  ask  the 
Professor  for  a  holiday,  and  go  down,  immediately  after 
his  interview  with  Burke,  to  see  Mr.  Hope.^  ^  m 
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Never,  since  Norman  bad  been  at  tbe  forest,  was  tbe 
Professor  so  impraoticable  as  be  found  bim  on  bis 
return  borne  tbat  eventful  nigbt.  Fritz,  wbo,^li]ce  a 
damaged  mirror,  reflected  and  caricatured  bis  master*s 
manner,  preserved  a  gloomy  silence  as  Norman  entered ; 
and  wben  the  youth  presented  tbe  case  containing  tbe 
writing  that  Eupert  bad  given  bim,  and  which  con- 
tained some  extracts  from  books  in  Dr.  Giiesbacb's 
library,  tbat  he  could  not  well  spare,  the  Professor 
signed  for  Norman  to  put  them  down,  and,  merely  say- 
ing, **  Four  in  the  morning,*'  was  dismissing  him  for  tbe 
night.  .    . 

"  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  let  me  have  a  few  days,  to 
make  a  journey  of  importance  to  myself  ?  *' 

"Not  at  present—impossible —no I"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

Fritz  uttered  something  like  a  snort  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  tbe  negative.  r-  • 

Norman's  temper  rose. 

"Pve  heard  of  some  friends,  sir,  and  I  must  see 
them.".  .• 

"Friends!  Business!  You've  said  you  have  none 
of  the  first,  and  as  to  the  last,  it's  mine  must  be  con- 
sidered." 

"  Ugh !"  snorted  Fritz,  finally,  as  he  could  no  longer 
liager  in  the  room. 

"  I  know  that,  sir,  and  I'm  not  unmindful  of  it ;  but 
something  has ^ come  to  my  knowledge  to-day  tbat. I 
must  investigate.    I  must  seek  a  friend."  :   • 

"  Friend !  Any^one.but  a  fool  would  know  there  was 
one  here,  without  need  .to  seek.  >  Are  you,  too,  getting 
tirod?".  ••  .     ,.         i     ./.  . 

There  was  pique  in  tbe  displeased  tone..  Professor 
Griesbach  badji  sense  of  appropriation  in  Norman,  and 
of  late  be  bad  grown  insensibly  more  and  more  closely. 
bouUU  to.  the  youth,  and  now  resented  tbe  thought' of 
a)iy.  friends  .turning  up.  But  Norman's  afiiectionate 
ardour  moved  him  as  he  said— 

•  "J  know,  sir,  you  have  been  a  friend  to;n\e— a  great 
friend.  I'm  not  tired.  I  like  the  studies  you  have 
engaged  me  in,  tbe  work  you  have  set  me  to ;  but  if  I 
bear  that  name  and  station  are  mine  by  right,  and  that 
I  am  kept  from  them,  ought  I  not  to  seek  tbe  matter 
out  ?    Am  I,  like  Esau,  to  part  with  my  birthright  ?  " . 


^  Without  even  a  mess  of  pottage,  eh  ?  Is  tbat  viW, 
you  mean  ?    Why,  no,  not  if  it  is  so." . 

"  Sir,  I  never  for  a  moment  deceived  you  in  anytbiD:, 
not  even  in  the  name  you  call  me  by,  for  you  know  Dr. 
Griesbach  gave  me  that." 

"  He  dicte't  call  you  Norman." 

"That  is  my  name— my  first  name.  "What  other 
I  have  right,  to,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  want  to 
find  out.    I  must  do  so." 

**  Can  I  help  'you  ?  "  said  the  Professor,  manifesting  u 
sudden  interest  when  be  saw  it  wzs  no  idle  caprice.  "I 
do  not,"  he  continued, "  lightly  call  myself  a  friend." 

"I  know  it,  sir,  I  know  it,"  exclaimed  Kormac; 
adding,  "  I  want  to  go  down  to  a  place  in  Hampsliirc, 
called  Austwicke,  to  seek  out  a  Mr.  Hope." 

"  Hope !  Hope !  Why  tbe  clergyman  at  .Austwicke, 
Mr.  Nugent,  with  whom  -Bupert  .has. been  reading,  U 
about  to  marry  a  Miss  Hope.    I  beard  of  it  to-day." 

''Marian  ?"  said  Norman,  his  voice  softenhig  witl 
tender  recollections  as  be  named  her.    i 

"  Yes,"  ^d  the  Professwr.  « I've  hnrd  Ella's  youu: 
friend  callnher  >sMariaii ;  she  has  been  a  goTeme.^,  or 
companion«to  tbe  little  la4y."     ..     •.    ' 

"To  Miss  Austwicke,  whom  I  aaw  to-day  at  tlie 
Doctor's?"     .  •     .  .   , 

"Tbe  same.  These  Hopes,  father  and.  daughter. 
have  both  been  teachers.    I  hear  he  is  quite  infirm.^ 

"  He  is  the  kindest,  best— both  of  them  are,"  $:  i- 
Norman,  in  a  hu^y  voice,  adding,  "  Mysie  and  I  bv» 
reason.tosay.so."   i  ,  .   , 

.»  "  Mysie ! .  And  pray,  who  is  she  ?  " 

"My  sister — my  twin  sister,  sir." 
,  There  was  a  pause  of  surprise  on  the. Professor's  r-f- 
—of  emotion  on  Norman's.    Then  came  tbe  words— 
-"  Go,  by  all  means.",     .. 

As  Norman  was  .thanking  the  Professor,  tbe  latter .: 
terrupted  him i.byy» saying,  "  Is  .it  ,in  acgordanee  ^n. 
your  wishes  that  I  mention  th^  to  Br,  Griesbach,  or :. 
it  for  a  time  to  >  be  confidential  ?  f  . . 
•  "Until  I  findiout -the  truth  more. fully,  sir,  it b- 
better  be  oonfidentiftl"   •   »  .•  v  < 

And  so,  with  a  perfect  understandings  the  master  a^J 
pupil  parted.    '  j    "     .'  '  «  .  .       ' 

.    (^To  hi  eorUinued.) 
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GUSTAVE    DORfi/ 


TTTHO  is  Gustave  Dore,  of  whom  all  the  world  is 

T  T    talking  P     His  name  catches  the  eye  from 

afar,  boldly  placarded  on  colossal  posters ;  his  fame 

is  trumpeted  in  all  the  leading  journals  of  the  day ; 

VOL.  I. 


his  works  are  seen  in  almost  every,  house,  and 
figure  conspicuously  in  every  newsvendor's  Trindow 
— for  Gustave  Dore  is  an  artist  whose  honour  ar.d 
whose  pleasure  it  is  to  labour  for  that  most  gene- 
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rous,  and  least  capricious  of  patrons— the  public. 
Gustave  Dor§  is  a  great  man,  and  a  bard  worker. 
The  amount  of  labour  wbicb  he  has  accomplished 
has  something  startling  about  it.  He  must  have 
exhausted  wood  enough  to  have  built  a  temple — a 
shrine  for  his  own  genius ;  besides  ooyering  acres 
of  canvas  with  pictures  fall  of  yiyacity,  and  glow- 
ing with  colour.  The  illustrations  to  his  last 
great  work— a  work  now  in  course  of  publication 
in  monthly  parts — ^form  an  attractive  exhibition  in 
themselves.  Dor6  has  illustrated  the  Holy  Bible, 
and  the  drawings  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
that  have  ever  been  executed  by  any  artist,  in  any 
age.  He  has  been  inspired  by  his  theme.  "  The 
grandeur,  the  tenderness,  the  awe  of  the  holy 
volume  are  unprofEined  by  clever  conceits,  by  bril- 
liant trickery,  or  by  sombre  nightmare  fancies." 
**Dor6's  Bible,"  says  another  critic,  "will  be  a 
monument — ^the  culminating  and  vastest  work  of 
his  life,  as  a  work  of  illustration."  To  this  may 
be  added  another  criticism  to  the  same  effect :  "  In 
fertility  of  imagination,  in  local  truth,  in  grandeur 
of  treatment,  and  often  in  a  subtle  apjureciation  of 
the  sacred  text,  that  is  evinced  in  a  perfectly  new 
handling  of  subjects  that  have  been  the  study  of 
the  greatest  Christian  artists,  Gustave  Dor§  must 
rank  as  facile  princeps^** 

Blustrated  literature  is  peculiar  to  our  age.  For 
some  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
for  books  and  periodicals  embellished  with  more  or 
less  attractive  woodcuts  or  steel  etchings.  The 
engravings  that  were,  not  only  tolerated,  but  re- 
garded as  triumphs  of  art  thirty  years  ago,  would 
find  no  ready  patronage  now.  Ai-t  education  has 
done  much,  with  its  schools  of  design ;  but  cheap 
literature,  well  illustrated,  has  done  more  to  intro- 
duce a  just  appreciation  of  correct  drawing,  effec- 
tive grouping,  and  careful  execution. 

Gustave  Dor6  has  contributed  very  largely  to 
realise  this  consummation.  As  a  colourist,  it  is  said 
he  has  no  peer;  as  a  wood  draughtsman,  there 
is  no  room  for  cavil.  He  stands  alone ;  and  to  him 
this  fEu^t  affords  unspeakable  satisfaction.  He  has 
worked  for  the  people;  he  has  sought  the  popu- 
larity which  comes  from  being  well  known  to  M^ 
and  not  to  a  smaU  circle,  however  honourable  or 
select;  he  has  called  up  the  smile  and  the  tear 
by  the  humour  and  the  pathos  of  his  pendl ;  and 
he  has  lifted  the  hearts  and  souls  of  those  who  have 
gazed  on  his  Bible  pictures  above  themselves, 
and  above  the  world,  and  made  them  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  apostles,  prophets,  and  archangels. 

The  father  of  Gustave  Dor^  was  an  engineer,  and 
Gustave  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1833.  Strasburg  has  far  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  German  than  it  has  of  a  Prench 
town.  The  aspect  of  the  streets,  the  costume  of  the 
l^eople,  and  the  language  commonly  spoken,  all  tell 
of  the  Fatherland,    But  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 


fortresses  of  France— one  of  Yauban*s  engineerin;^ 
triumphs,  and  almost  as  famous  for  its  dtadek, 
bastions,  arsenals,  and  outworks,  as  it  is  for  its 
pdtea  defoie  gnu, 

Gustave  Dor^  is  still  a  young  man,  having  onlv 
just  entered  his  thirty-fourth  year.  Theie  is  lo 
parallel  instance  of  one  so  young  having  adueied 
so  much,  or  won  so  universal  a  reputation.  Hov; 
many  artists  who  have  afterwards  plucked  honours 
have  been  still  in  their  pupilage  at  thirty-four, 
imitating  the  models  set  before  them  by  anlhorih , 
and  dissipating  their  native  genius  in  the  vain  effort 
at  rivalling  another's  style!  Dor6  is  thorouglily 
original ;  his  thoughts  are  as  free  as  the  air.  Hi' 
childhood  was  passed  amid  the  rugged  scenery  of 
the  Yosges ;  and  the  Arcadian  landscapes  so  early 
familiarised  to  his  eye,  have  never  been  forgotfceu. 
He  can  sketch  from  memory  alone  a  landscape 
which  he  has  once  seen,  and  complete  it  witli 
extraordinary  fidelity. 

Before  he  was  eight  years  old  he  could  draw  TdtH 
astonishing  facility.  One  day  some  of  GiandTille's 
vigorous  sketches  fell  into  his  hands — sketches  in 
which  human  life  were  wittily  caricatured  by  tlio 
lower  animal.  The  boy  was  charmed,  and  imme- 
diately conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  out  tlie 
project.  Grandville,  to  whom  his  sketches  wen> 
shown,  was  delighted  with  the  child's  proficiency; 
he  declared  that  the  boy  was  a  true  artist,  ilut 
it  would  be  useless  to  oppose  the  bent  of  his  geniu.'. 
that  draw  he  must,  and  that  in  nothing  else  woull 
he  succeed  so  welL  From  that  time  Grandyill: 
never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  the  lad ;  he  g^^. 
him  instruction  whenever  an  opportunity  presentci 
itself;  he  gave  him  what  was  better— -encourage- 
ment; and  he  "talked"  his  parents  into  a  half- 
belief  that  if  the  child  could  be  an  artist,  he  woolu 
not  be  absolutely  ruined. 

The  elder  Dor§  having  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  in  the  Department  of  the  Ain,  Gustavo 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  Bourg,  the  chief  Iott- 
of  the  department,  and  while  there  is  said  to  havo 
blackened  more  paper  with  his  pencil  than  with  his 
pen.  Sketching  landscapes  and  figures  was  a  far 
more  congenial  occupation  to  him  than  transklin? 
or  writing  themes.  All  his  copy-books  vrciv 
copiously  illustrated — scenes  from  ancient  history 
being  pretty  freely  intermixed  with  sketches  ci 
episodes  in  the  Algerian  campaign. 

Duiing  the  vacation,  in  September,  1847,  Pore. 
with  his  parents,  visited  Paris,  they  intending  to 
remain  there  about  three  weeks ;  but  the  jouts^; 
artist,  aged  fourteen,  proposed  a  longer  st^y- 
"  Here  I  remain,"  said  he,  on  entering  t^^ 
capital ;  and  he  was  true  to  his  resolution. 

In  those  days  there  stood  in  the  Place  de  H 
Bourse  a  famous  print-shop,  kept  by  a  cle^c^. 
good-hearted  dealer  named  Plnlippou.  A  com^ '^  * 
crowd  was  generally  gathered  round  PhilipiH)-"£ 
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Endows,  delighting  themselyes  with  an  examina* 
tion,  gratis,  of  the  comicalities  which  the  carica- 
turist seryed  np,  hot,  appetisiag,  and  flayonred  to 
taste.    Yonng  Dor^  saw  the  crowd,  and  poshed  his 
way  in.  We  may  be  sure  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  in  the  foremost  rank,  devouring  the  fan  and 
sarcasm  of  old  Plulippon's   artists.     There  was 
much  to  amuse,  and  much  to  admire — ^perhaps 
not  a  little  to  condemn;  at  all  events,  after  a 
careful  inspection,  Dor^,  nothing  dismayed,  re- 
solved to  seek  hia  fortune  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  and  to  compete  with  the  knight  of  the 
crayon  for  a  little  patronage  and  pay.     He  ran 
home,  sketched  a  caricature^  put  it  up  with  some 
of  his  best  bits  in  a  portfolio,  and  taking  the  first 
opportunity  of  his  parents'  absence,  marched  round 
to  the  print-shop,  and  asked  to  see  the  publisher. 
The  notion  of  a  lad  of  fourteen,  without  a  friend 
to  help  him  out,  without  a  letter  of  introduction, 
or  even  any  knowledge  of  business,  caUing  on  a 
thriving  publisher  and  demanding  an  interview, 
has  something  of  stai*tling  humour  in  it.   Philippon 
was  one  in  a  thousand ;  he  was  a  thorough  good- 
natured  man,  and  he  had  the  boy  in,  talked  to 
him,  and  looked  at  his  sketches.    He  saw  enough 
in  them  to  warrant  further  inquiry.    Plainly  his 
visitor  was  a  genius.    Philippon  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Dora's  father,  and   emphatically  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  old  lesson  so  often  taught 
by  Grandville — ^that  the  boy  might  do  well  as  an 
artist,  but  would  probably  foil  in  anything  else. 

So  Dor6  was  lefb  in  Paris  to  foUow  his  own 
inclination,  it  being,  however,  stipulated  that  he 
should  attend  the  Lyc^e  to  complete  his  education, 
and  that  Philippon  would  accept  as  many  sketches 
as  the  boy  artist  could  supply.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  publi^er  started  the  comic  periodical  known  as 
the  Jottmal  pour  Eire, 

From  1847  to  1850,  the  date  at  which  Dor^  left 
college,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years,  he 
completed  more  than  a  thousand  designs.     His 
publisher  and  his  friends,  however,  urged  him  to 
enter  systematically  on  the  study  of  painting.    But 
there  were  great  and  serious  obstacles  in  the  way. 
There  was  a  demand  to  be  supplied— a  demand, 
the    supply  of  which  enabled  tiie  artist  to  eat, 
diink,  and  wear  good  clothes.    As  an  art  student 
how  was  he  to  live  ?    This  was  at  length  arranged  ; 
the  required  assistajice  was  forthcoming,  and  Dore 
laid  aside  the  blacklead  pencil,  and  took  up  the 
pulette  and  the  brush.      He  applied  himself  to 
2}aiiiting  with  his  instinctive  enthusiasm,  and  im- 
mediately covered  a  large  number  of  canvases. 
The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  his  work 
was    accomplished    is    only    approached   by    the 
instance  of  Giacomo  Eobusti,  better  known  by  his 
nickname,  Tintoretto. 

In  the  Exhibitions  of  1852  and  1853  his  paintings 
figured  conspicuously ;  they  aroused  attention,  but 


the  public  were  more  astonished  than  pleased.  To 
Dor6  himself  the  work  was  uncongenial,  and  he 
felt  restrained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  main- 
taining his  independence.  He  was  loth  to  return 
to  ordinary  caricature,  and  loth  to  submit  to 
patronage;  but  a  thought  occurred  to  him:  he 
would  produce  an  illustrated  * '  Babelais."  The  idea 
was  developed  with  characteristic  promptitude.  It 
appeared  in  a  cheap  form,  made  a  great  success, 
and  brought  Dor6  into  notice  and  immediate 
request  as  a  book  illustrator.  There  was  a  quaint 
humour,  a  subtle  meaning,  sometimes  a  grotesque 
exaggeration,  sometimes  a  quiet  bit  of  genre  paint- 
ing, but  always  that  which  showed  that  the  pendl 
went  side  by  side  with  the  pen,  that  the  artist  really 
imderstood  his  author. 

When  a  man  shows  himself  skilful  in  any 
way,  there  are  always  those  about  him  who 
would  induce  him  to  stick  by  his  success,  repeat 
himself,  establish  a  speciality  and  guard  it  jea- 
lously. But  this  policy  was  repugnant  to  the  ever- 
active  and  adventurous  mind  of  Qustave  Dor§. 
He  showed  that  he  could  illustrate  mediaeval 
romance  as  no  other  man  could  do,  or  ever  had 
done,  and  he  was  satisfied.  Nothing  could  induce 
him  to  condense  himself,  to  reiterate  illustrationa 
of  the  same  sort  of  subjects.  The  Crimean  war 
was  attracting  a  large  share  of  public  attention ; 
Dore  resolved  on  being  the  artist  of  the  campaign. 
In  conjunction  with  his  old  friend  Philippon,  he 
projected  a  journal  of  engravings,  giving  every 
month  pictorial  representations  of  the  chief  events 
of  the  war.  It  appeared  under  the  titie  of  MmSe 
Franco-Anglaise,  and  was  published  simultaneously 
in  England  and  France.  To  many  who  may  read 
these  lines,  perhaps  Dor§'s  reputation  dates  from 
the  issue  of  this  apparentiy  ephemeral  work. 

Other  works  followed  in  rapid  succession.  GKis- 
tave*s  pencil  was  never  idle*  The  ardent  desire  of 
having  the  whole  world  for  his  judge,  gave  him 
the  courage  to  abandon  painting  for  months,  and 
even  years ;  for,  as  a  painter,  he  was  constantiy 
restrained  within  a  narrow  circle  of  admirers. 
What !  should  he  paint  pictures  to  decorate  ordi- 
nary rooms,  or  to  be  shut  up  in.  some  deserted 
gallery,  only  occasionally  opened  to  the  inspection 
of  a  visitor  ?  For  fame  such  as  this  Dor6  had  no 
relish :  ho  yearned  to  speak  with  his  pencil  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  What  signified  to  him  the 
dimensions  of  the  frame,  or  the  colours  With  which  ^ 
his  canvas  was  covered?  None  were  found  who 
dared  dispute  the  talent  of  the  colourist,  who, 
with  a  little  white  and  black  pigment,  produced 
marvels  of  light  and  transparency,  and  who  upon 
a  few  inches  of  wood,  described  an  immense 
horizon,  and  pictured  multitudes  of  people ! 

In  the  whole  two  hundred  and  thirty  tableaux 
with  which  Dor6  illustrates  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  most^^nsitive  of 
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Biblical  critics.  This  is  no  small  meed  of  praise. 
The  old  masters,  with  scarcely  an  exception — 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish,  Dutch— misre- 
present the  sacred  story.  There  is  some  glaring 
inconsistency,  some  palpable  blunder,  in  the  scene 
itself  or  in  its  accessories.  Even  with  our  extended 
knowledge  of  Oriental  archseology  and  antiquities, 
it  is  only  at  rare  interrals  that  we  get  anything 
like  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  recorded  event.  The  traditions  of  art  have 
too  often  been  made  superior  to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture. Not  so  with  Gustavo  Dor^.  He  is  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  the  text  he  illustrates.  He 
grasps  its  meaning;  he  is  moved  by  the  circum- 
stances by  which  his  characters  were  surrounded ; 
he  sees  tiiem  '*in  his  mind's  eye*'  as  they  were, 
and  not  as  they  are  misrepresented  on. miles  of 
canvas,  or  caricatured  by  Academy  models:  they 
are  men  and  women,  moved  by  the  same  passions, 
subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  impressed  by  the 
same  grandeur,  cast  down  by  the  same  sorrows, 
and  elated  by  the  same  joys  as  ourselves.  There  is 
an  intense  vitality  in  his  pictures,  that  gives  to 


them  a  realism  unapproached  in  the  watks  of  eit 
other  artist  His  Eastern  pictures  are  a-gbw  ^:: 
Oriental  splendour.  His  priests  and  soldies  l*: 
robed  and  harnessed  in  the  costuine  cxf  their  &r 
the  buildings  are  such  as  those  common  to  thfiL. 
in  ancient  times;  and  the  trees  and  plants,  ti 
camels,  oxen,  sheep,  all  the  lower  animals,  are  5:1 
as  we  may  find  in  Syria  at  this  day.  "Wit... 
adopting  a  dry  or  harsh  mannerism,  without  7^^- 
loading  his  pictures  with  critical  information,  I' : 
becomes  a  valuable  and  suggestiTa  commeLLL 
on  the  text. 

He  has  done  much;  he  is  still  working  L:: 
he  aspires — and  may  success  crcwn  his  asrn- 
tion— to  do  still  more.  His  pictures  to  the  Dx: 
Comedy  of  DantI  have  already  thousands  of  u- 
mirers.  But — ^whatever  else  he  has  done,  ¥L 
ever  more  he  may  achieve — we  can.  hope  foiDci- 
better  in  the  way  of  intelligent  and  hiilliact  I . 
tration  than  we  find  in  his  Scripture  pictures ;  l. 
it  is  our  oonviction  that  the  yerdict  of  posttrr 
as  well  as  of  contemporary  critiosy  will  give  ^ 
highest  place  to  Dora's  Bible.  J.  I 


A  LOST  STORY  OF   A  NAVAL  HERO. 

BY  A  FLAG-OFFICEE. 


I  r  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  ful- 
filment of  the  saying,  **A3  is  the 
master,  so  is  the  pupiL"  It  is  grati- 
fying to  see  that  sometimes,  at  least, 
there  are  tangible  results  flowing  from 
the  school  in  which  a  man  has  been  reared.    ' 

This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  Nelson's  favourite 
flag-captain,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  whose  seamanship 
and  steadiness  of  character  were  so  remarkable,  that 
men,  sixty  years  since,  were  accustomed  to  say  that 
Nelson  owed  as  much  to  Hardy  as  Hardy  owed  to 
Nelson.      Be  this  as  it  may,  long  after  the  chief's 
mortal  remains  had  been  consigned  to  their  last ' 
resting-place  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  his  follower ! 
continued  to  carry  out  in  the  navy  the  method  by  | 
which  Nelson  had  secured  such  a  devoted  attach- 
ment  from  all  who  served  under  him.    Of  this 


fact  the  following  interesting  anecdote  may  be 
given,  as  an  instance  of  the  system  which  was 
pursued: — 

When  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  commanded  the  squadron 
in  South  America,  one  of  lus  captains  complained 
to  the  admiral  that  the  first  lieutenant  of  his  ship, 
although  possessing  some  good  qualities,  was  yet 
so  impracticable  on  many  other  points  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  on  with  him,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  discipline  of  the  service,  to 
have  him  removed  from  the  ship. 

The  relations  between  the  first  and  second  in 
command  in  military  and  naval  life  are  always  of  a 


very  delicate  nature;  the  boundary  line  of  aatlr 
is  so  narrow,  that  much  tact  and  oonsider&d^' 
required  from  both  one  and  the  other  of  tb^ " 
parties.  Of  them,  in  truth,  it  may  be  said,  as  i:  - 
been  sung  of  husband  and  wife — 

"  The  happiest  and  the  wisest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear;" 

and  being  joined  together  by  the  necess'r-  ^ 
public  duty,  divorce  should  be  the  last  i?z.- 
to  be  thought  of  or  resorted  to. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  mind  of  Sir  Ti: - 
Hardy  on  these  occasions  of  temporary  mkn^v 
standing ;  for,  instead  of  giving  an  order  &:  - 
lieutenant's  removal  from  his  fihip^  he  said  U  '- 
captain,  **Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever  tried  a^.' 
tionr 

**  Conciliation  I "   replied  the  astonished  cap^ii 
''  that  is  a  plan  not  mtich  in  use  in  a  man-o:-^-' 
"With  all  due  respect,  and  beggings  your  jari: 
sir,  I  never  heard  such  a  word  at  sea  before  in  ^ 
my  life." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  **I  wiU  cr? 
and  inspect  your  ship,  and  see  what  can  be  do-e " 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  with  the  osnal  ioip*:^::- 
ceremony  of  salutes,  manning  yards,  and  guari*  • 
honour,  the  admiral  went  on  board,  being  recei^'J 
by  all  the  officers  in  full  dress  ux>on  the  q^i^-^ 
deck. 

"  Let  the  men  and  offioerS|pist  on  thw  work  rij* 
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dress/'  said  the  veteran,  ''and  then,  Captain  B 1, 

get  the  ship  under  weigh/' 

All  went  on  well,  the  dnty  was  smartly  done, 
tlie  manoBnyre  satisfactorily  performed ;  the  watch 
\ras  called,  the  ropes  coiled  down,  eyer^thing  made 
trim ;  the  harbonr  was  fast  being  left  astern,  and 
the  world,  with  its  cares,  apparently  shut  ont 
-whilst  leaving  the  land  behind  them.  As  the  snow- 
-white  canvas  swelled  to  the  fresh  sea-breeze  of 
that  latitude,  the  vessel  bounded  over  the  waters 
*\  like  a  thing  of  life,"  and  all  hands  seemed  pleased 
"with  their  ship,  with  themselves,  and  with  one 
another. 

Sir  Thomas  Hardy  seized  the  happy  moment  to 
say,  **  Now,  Captain  B 1,  be  so  good  as  to  intro- 
duce me  to  your  first  lieutenant,  who  has  carried 
on  the  duty  in  such  excellent  style  this  morning." 

On  the  captain  doing  so  with  a  well-timed 
compliment,  the  lieutenant  was  evidently  much 
gratified,  ,and  in  high  good  humour. 

The  admiral  whispered  in  the  captain's  ear, 
**  Ask  him  to  dine  with  us  to-day." 

The  captain  gave  the  invitation,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant, changing  colour  at  this  unexpected  proof  of 
kind  consideration,  bowed  a  ready  acquiescence. 

The  dinner  comprised  all  the  delicacies  of  a 
tropical  dime;  the  captain,  a  man  of  sense  and 
Mvair/airey  did  the  honours  graciously,  and  made 
the  best  of  the  opportunity  which  his  chief  had  so 
adroitly  given  him.  All  rose  from  the  feast  good 
friends.    The  ship  was  re-anchored  in  the  evening 


in  capital  order;  the  admiral  went  ashore,  con- 
scious of  having  achieved  a  great  triumph  at  a 
small  cost;  and  from  that  time  until  the  period 
of  final  separation  on  the  ship  being  paid  off,  the 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  remained  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  cordiality  and  mutual  esteem.  Thus, 
to  the  end  of  the  ship's  commission,  and  perhaps  as 
long  as  they  lived,  these  two  officers  ceased  not  to 
be  grateful  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  for  teaching  them 
the  strong,  though  latent  power  which  lies  in  the 
practice  of  **  conciliation^* 

This  virtue  may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  "the 
precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down 
upon  Aaron's  beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments."  It  may  be  likened  to  the  morn- 
ing dew  upon  the  mountains,  clothing  their  sides 
with  verdure,  and  making  the  valleys  rejoice  in 
beauty  and  fruitfalness.  In  its  effects,  it  is  like  the 
oil  used  in  mechanical  arrangements,  which  prevents 
rust,  banishes  jarring,  and  lessens  wear  and  tear. 
How  does  conciliation  brighten  and  sweeten  the 
joys  of  social  life  I  How  does  she  make  each 
day  to  pass  in  smooth  and  happy  harmony!  In 
a  ship  where  men  are  so  dosely  packed  together, 
and  where  they  are  shut  out  for  a  time  from  the 
restraining  and  balancing  force  of  public  opinion, 
conciliation  is  especially  needed.  May  it  abound 
there,  and  may  the  crews  import  it  to  our  shores ; 
and  may  conciliation  thus  find  a  place  in  every 
house,  village,  and  city  throughout  the  length  aad 
breadth  of  our  native  land.  t 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TEMPTATION  OF  OUR  LORD. 

BY  THE  REV.  O.  A.  CHADWICK. 


|HE  temptation  of  Christ  is  in  all  re- 
spects an  impressive  incident.  His 
ministry  is  just  beginning ;  the  Father 
has  publidy  owned  his  Son;  the  special 
endowments  needed  for  his  work  have 
been  conferred.  At  such  a  moment,  no  trifling 
cause  would  prevent  him  from  at  once  prodaiming ' 
the  momentous  tidings  which  he  bore.  Yet  he  is 
withdrawn  from  the  expectation  of  his  disdples, 
and  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness — into 
solihide,  and  trial,  and  pain.  By  such  an  event 
our  attention  is  arrested  and  our  expectations 
raised ;  we  feel  that  no  common  instruction  would 
reward  us,  could  we  apprehend  the  import  of  those 
forty  days.  We  are  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
shallow  view,  that  his  retirement  (as  after  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitudes)  is  to  avoid 
a  premature  movement  of  the  people,  whose  first 
impulses  might  outrun  their  convictions,  and  em- 
barrass our  Saviour's  subsequent  career;  for,  if 
that  were  all,  he  would  scarcely  have  gone  into  the 


desert,  but  into  some  remote  province,  where  his 
work  might  have  progressed. 

But  Christ  is  not  more  our  Forerunner  in 
heaven  than  he  was  upon  the  earth.  He  should 
meet  and  vanquish  everything  that  his  servants 
have  to  fear,  in  order  to  leave  us  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  in  his  steps.  Neither  could  he 
be  our  priest  and  intercessor,  unless  we  could  trust 
his  sympathy  with  our  daily  cares  and  trials,  and 
make  bare  the  secrets  of  our  hearts  before  him, 
without  the  cold  and  repelling  sense  that  he  never 
experienced  what  we  feel.  What  a  want  would 
the  Christian  suddenly  discover;  how  empty  and 
illusive  would  the  Redeemer's  sufferings  perhaps 
appear;  how  seriously  would  our  belief  in  his 
Divinity  compromise  our  sense  of  the  acuteness  of 
his  pains,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  perfect  holi- 
ness exclude  us  from  the  perception  of  his  human 
brotherhood,  if  this  scene,  and  that  of  bos  midnight 
agony,  were  blotted  from  the  sacred  page. 
Even  without  entering  into  details,  ihe  tempta^ 
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tion  of  Christ  suggests  many  valuable  reflections, 
both  as  regards  his  example  and  his  priestly  office : 
for  he  was  tried  in  part,  that  he  might  stand  upon 
a  level  with  his  followers;  and  we  are  to  take 
home  to  our  own  breasts  the  lessons  which  the 
narrative  presents. 

1.  Let  us  ask,  for  example,  why  the  Lord  went 
into  the  desert  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Spirit  meant  him 
to  be  tempted :  but  the  providential  reason  is  one 
thing,  his  own  object  is  quite  another.  Had  he 
consciously  sought  for  temptation,  he  would  have 
done  as  presumptuous  a  deed  as  if  he  had  after- 
wards cast  himself  down  from  the  Temple.  The 
duty  of  man  is  always  to  pray,  '*  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation ;  deliver  us  from  the  Evil  One." 

Did  He,  then,  remember  the  long  interval  be- 
tween the  first  effort  of  Moses  to  be  useful  and  his 
final  public  mission — between  the  anointing  of 
David  and  his  coronation-day  ?  Did  he  feel,  being 
human,  the  pressure  of  that  great  honour  that  had 
80  lately  come  upon  him  from  the  skies,  and  retire 
to  calm  his  agitated  heart,  and  collect  his  mind, 
and  meditate  upon  the  road  which  lay  before  him  ? 
This  much  is  clear,  that  in  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit,  given  without  measure  unto  him,  unswayed 
by  the  Baptist's  reverence  and  the  people's  homage, 
undizzied  by  the  elevation  and  the  novelty  of  his 
position,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  expectant 
crowds,  arrested  his  course,  as  that  of  the  apostles 
was  arrested  after  the  ascension-day,  and  entered 
the  desert  alone.  It  is  good  for  us,  in  the  time  of 
our  prosperity  (whatever  its  nature  may  be),  to  ask 
ourselves  wheUier  we  could  do  the  same.  There 
are  few  careers  so  humble  or  commonplace  as  not 
to  have  .a  kind  of  fascination  when  things  go  well. 
There  is  danger  alike  in  the  successful  profession,  the 
remunerative  trade,  and  the  contemptible  popularity 
of  the  drawing-room.  Gould  we  dieerfully  submit 
to  go  aside,  into  the  shade,  into  the  sick  chamber, 
and  commune  only  with  God  and  our  own  souls  ? 
If  God  loves  us,  if  we  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
given  up  to  our  own  devices,  sooner  or  later  it  must 
be  done.  Day  is  not  followed  by  night  more  cer- 
tainly than  the  sunshine  by  the  shadow  of  the  soul. 
Moses  came  down  from  the  forty  days  of  his  ecstasy 
to  mourn  for  the  people  he  had  loved,  because 
they  had  sinned  a  groat  sin,  and  made  them  gods 
of  gold.  Elijah  called  down  the  &ce  of  God,  and 
slew  the  idol-prophets,  one  day  before  he  fled  for 
life,  and  in  despair  made  request  that  he  might  die. 
We,  like  our  Lord,  must  hold  lightiy  the  gifts  and 
the  advantages  that  we  enjoy,  in  order  to  hold  firmly 
that  better  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  us, 
and  never  suffer  what  God  has  given  us  to  come 
nearer  to  our  hearts  than  God. 

2.  We  read  that  Christ  was  in  the  desert 
"with  the  wild  beasts,"  and  some  have  argued 
that,  as  un sinful  man,  he  shared  the  privileges  of 
^anlAllon  Adam,  and  the  brute  creation  grew  tame 


under  his   eye   of  mastery.     But  this  idea  is 
thoroughly  unsound.    Christ  took  not  on  bim  the 
immunities .  of  unsullied  humanity ;  he  took  up 
man  where  Adam  left  him,  and  his  likeness  was 
that  of  iinjfvl  flesh.    Not  only  after  the  forty  days, 
but  throughout  them,  he  was  tempted;  and  oataral 
fear  would  assail  him  in  that  savage  place,  among 
savage  sights  and  sounds.     The  unseen  tempter 
would  seek  to  overcome  hia  fortitude,  and  eyery- 
thing   around  would  favour  the   attempt  — lid 
fearful  solitude,  the  still  more  fearful  companion- 
ship, the  startling  contrast  between  this  howling 
wilderness   and   his  familiar  Nazareth,  with  its 
prospects  of  enchanting  loveliness.    Now,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Christ  shared  our  infirmi- 
ties.    Whatever  we  are  entitled  to  pass  over  as 
natural  emotion,  he  was  entitled  to  share.    Yetwa 
cannot  think  of  him  as  actually  fearful;  not  one 
who  believes  in  him  at  all  could  endure  the  sos- 
spidon  for  a  moment.     We  hear  him  answering  to 
the  message  of  Herod,  *'  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  pezfected;" 
we  see  him  at  Pilate's  bar,  heroic  in  his  calmness 
amid  cruelty  and  taunts ;  and  we  know  that  however 
the  temptation  to  terror  and  distrust  laid  oege 
to   that  noble   breast,  the  repulse   was  perfect 
and  immediate.     And  has  he  not  said,  that  &s 
he  was,  so  should  we  be  in  the  world  ?    Is  not 
ours  the  same  God  in  whom  to  trust,  the  same 
Spirit  by  whom  to  be  sustained   and  cheered? 
Where   is  the  difference  that  entitles  us  to  U 
alarmed  at  every  shadow  of  peril,  at  every  flyin? 
rumour,  and  remote  possibility  of  evU  ?    Coui^ 
(which  does  not  mean  iron   nerves,  but  mori 
fortitude  overcoming   their  weakness)  is  at  all 
times  a  Christian  duty.     It   is   very  true  tlu: 
health  and   physical   constitution   have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  spirit    But  the  same  excoso 
might  be  pleaded  for  almost  every  shortcoming. 
It  is  hard  for  a  sick  person  to  be  anything  but 
querulous,  but  (with  certain  deductions  and  qnali- 
flcations)  no  person   denies  that  cheerfulne^  ^ 
an  obligation  upon  alL    And  the  same  is  trae  cf 
courage:   the  weakness  that  every  trifle  can  do- 
velope  into  panic  is  inconsistent  with  any  ^'^ 
sense  of  Divine  protection,  and  throws  discred:^ 
upon  the  name  we  bear. 

3.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Ohrist  was  now 
temptod  for  the  flrst  time ;  but  now  first  did  hii 
trials  intensify  with  his  growing  importance— witi 
his  avowed  position  as  the  Son  of  GK>d,  and  the 
champion  of  holiness  in  a  world  of  cornLption> 
Satan  had  met  him  in  the  village  workshop,  vheie 
Jesus  was  subject  to  his  father  at  a  humble  trade 
and  earned  his  own  coarse  bread;  he  would  mee; 
him  again  in  the  excitement  of  the  ministry,  or  amid 
the  shadows  of  the  garden,  when  his  own  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness  were  at  their  highest. 
But  if  we  think  any  place  to  be^p^uliarly  itae  t(^ 
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his  malice,  it  is  the  place  of  solitude.  SecluBion, 
quiet,  and  retirement  are  said  to  he  the  oonditioiu! 
of  a  religious  life ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  hermitage 
and  the  monastery  has  not  yet  expired.  Alas  I  it 
was  there  that  Jesus  felt  in  their  fdllest  violence 
the  shafts  of  evil  and  temptation ;  and  he  is  far  from 
alone  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  wilderness  he  was 
tempted  of  the  devil,  even  more  fiercely  than  at 
Nazareth.  Wherever  God  has  placed  us,  let  us 
hold  that  station,  and  scorn  to  pine  for  the  &ncied 
advantages  of  another  and  seemingly  an  easier 
post. 

4.  An  invaluable  lesson  is  derived  from  the  feet 
of  our  Saviour's  being  actually  tempted  in  any 
manner  or  degree  whatever,  from  his  not  being  (as 
some  would  seem  to  fancy)  serenely  superior  to 
everything  like  a  struggle  with  sin.    Not  only  did 
Satan  tempt  him,  but  Jesus  suffered  being  tempted. 
Many  Ghiistian  people  think  their  conflicts  with 
evil  are  signs  of  corruption;    every  time  they 
wrestle  against  wicked  spirits,  they  fetncy  them- 
selves convicted  of  a  crime  and  called  upon  for 
special  humiliation.    But  if  so,  Christ  never  could 
have  been  assailed  by  evil ;  if  so,  Adam,  who  was 
originally  sinless,  never  could  have  fallen  away. 
Temptations  that  are   overcome   should  fill   the 
heart  with  gratitude.    What  is  a  temptation  but 
an  invitation  to  do  wrong,  supported  by  the  in- 
ducement of  some  natural  pleasure,  that  we  are 
asked  to  snatch' without  permission.    One  is  not 
culpable  who  wishes  for  gold,  or  feels  the  wish 
when  it  is  put  before  him  even  as  a  bribe.    He  is 
only  to  be  blamed  when  that  inducement  begins  to 
shake  his  honest  resolution,  and  make  his  virtue 
^^aver.  Nor  need  we  grieve  if  the  bait  seem  alluring 
— if,  when  hungry,  wo  desire  bread,  like  our  Master; 
but  only  if  we  begin  to  feel  inclined  to  do  the  wrong 
that  would  procure  it.     Thus,  the  intensity  of 
temptation  is  the  measure  of  that  grace  which  over- 
comes it,  and,  therefore,  of  the  joyful  praises  that 
ought  to  be  rendered  to  our  Deliverer.    If  guilt 
were  measured  by  the  violence  of  Satan's  attacks, 
■we  should  cease  to  be  really  responsible,  and  Christ 
would  not  be  really  pure.  Only  let  us  be  cast  down 
as  often  as  we  dally  and  palter  with  the  Evil  One, 
es  often  as  "It  is  written"  falters  on  our  tongues, 
as  often  as  we  are  not  willing  to  say,  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan." 

But  Christ's  temptation  was  also  necessary  to  his 
priesthood.  As  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews — "It  behoved  him  to  be  made"  (better, 
**to  be^')  "like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might 
be"  (become)  "  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest" 
The  sceptic  is  perplexed  by  this  plain  statement. 
Did  not  Christ,  as  God,  know  our  feelings  P  or  was 
it  necessary  that  he  should  become  incarnate,  in 
order  to  sympathise  with  our  sorrows  P 

Perhaps  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  we  could 
not  appreciate  his  knowledge,  that  his  glory  would 


repel  us,  his  perfections  would  terrify  us,  and  there 
was  need  of  something  milder  in  order  to  win  our 
trust,  to  make  us  accept  his  mediation,  and  reci- 
procate his  goodwill  towards  men.  But  we  go 
further  than  that,  and  boldly  say  that  God  the  Son 
could  not  be  our  priest  with  God  the  Father ;  and 
that  for  two  ample  reasons : — 

1.  To  know  is  one  thing,  to  fed  is  quite  another ; 
and  our  priest  should  feel  for  our  temptations. 
For  a  detected  culprit  would  find  no  hope  in  his 
accuser's  knowledge  of  his  temptation;  but  one 
ray  of  sympathy  would  be  a  beam  of  encourage- 
ment also.  Now,  GK>d  has  all  enjoyment  supplied 
to  him  in  his  own  perfections,  and  need  never  look 
elsewhere  for  delight:  therefore  he  cannot  be 
tempted  of  evil;  therefore  we  could  not  accept  him 
as  our  spokesman:  but  let  his  perfections  be  laid 
aside,  let  want  be  felt,  and  the  strain  of  temptation 
becomes  visible. 

2.  Again,  priesthood  is  not  invested  in  every 
one  who  prays  for  us,  or  offers  sacrifices  for  our 
benefit.  Moses  prayed  for  Israel,  but  Aaron  re- 
tained his  rank.  The  priest  acts,  not  only  for 
my  benefit,  but  in  my  stead.  What  he  does  I 
do,  as  the  acts  of  an  ambassador  are  set  dowb  to 
the  nation  whence  he  came.  The  first  priest  was 
a  father  acting  for  his  family,  praying  and  sacri- 
ficing in  the  name  of  all,  as  Noah  and  Abraham 
used  to  do.  Then  the  king  acted  for  his  nation, 
as  Melchizedek  was  at  once  £ing  of  Salem  and 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  Lastly,  to  deepen 
the  sense  of  religious  awe,  a  single  family,  at  times 
a  single  man,  was  put  instead  of  the  whole  people, 
to  offer  sacrifices  in  their  stead,  to  enter  the  most 
holy  place  for  them.  But,  plainly,  such  an  office 
could  be  held  only  by  one  oi  themselves,  expressing 
and  embodying  their  feelings ;  and,  therefore,  Christ 
was  tempted  that  he  might  stand  before  his  Father 
as  the  incarnation  of  a  tempted  race.  Let  that 
never  be  forgotten.  "  Does  my  trial  seem  too  hard 
for  me  to  bearP  is  my  hand  trembling,  and  my 
heart  sick  P  But  who  is  He  that  prays  for  me,  bx 
the  very  presence-chamber  of  my  God  ?  His  well- 
beloved  Son  is  there  as  my  representative,  and  my 
prayer  for  succour  is  embodied  in  his  all-prevailing 
prayer. 

"  Is  my  faith  troubled  for  the  future,  when  I 
stand,  like  Israel,  between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
wave,  when  body  or  soul  is  in  the  snare  ?  Then, 
also,  my  voice  is  in  his  voice,  interceding  with  the 
Eternal  King. 

"And  even  when  depressed  beneath  the  heavy 
consciousness  of  sin.  He  who  deigned,  in  fathom- 
less self-abandonment,  to  become  one  with  his  un- 
worthy Church  below,  does  not  hesitate  still  to 
speak  for  me;  and  the  voice  of  my  contrition  is 
heard  by  God  from  him." 

Such  lessons  may  the  Christian  draw  from  the 
fact  that  his  Lord  was  tempted. 
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THE  QUIVEE. 


BEAUTY  IN  WINTER 


'HOUGH  Bozniner  beauties  are  no  more, 
And  anttunn  glories  fled ; 
Though  rude  winds  beat  and  buffet  now 
Where  erst  soft  breezes  sped ; 
Though  Sylvia  fair  in  moumiog  robes 
Bemoans  her  recent  dead : 

Yet  may  we  find  some  pleasure  still 

In  roaming  field  and  wood, 
Contrastiye  beauties  meet  the  eye 

By  hill,  and  dale,  and  flood : 
Nature  repays  a  student's  love. 

No  matter  what  her  mood. 

I  take  me  with  a  rustling  step 

Adown  the  leaf-strown  lane, 
The  wayside  brook  that  died  in  June 

Hath  sprung  to  life  amain ; 
And  to  some  tinkling  fairy  lute 

Buns  cheerly  on  again. 

The  hedge,  though  reft  of  all  its  leaves, 

By  wandering  brambles  crost, 
A  lovely  natural  screenwork  makes, 

On'<which  the  silver  frost 
Delights  to  trace  a  filigree, 

Uni&indfU  labour  lost : 

Foe  Ip !  each  midday's  breath  dispds 

Her  work  so  wondrous  rare, 
Yet,  gentle  soul,  again  by  night 

We  find  her  labouring  there, 
Be-touching  every  tiny  spray 

With  all  her  nicest  care. 

The  bank,  that  looks  across  the  gorge. 

Where  violets  earliest  wake; 
Where  primrose  and  anemone 

In  rare  profusion  break ;    . 
And  village  children  every  spring 

Joy-pilgrimages  make : 


Where  first  I  told  my  tale  of  love, 
'Neath  pleasant  screening  boughs. 

To  her  whom  Heav'n  in  kindness  sent 
To  be  my  future  spouse  ; 

And  whose  soft  eyes  made  sweet  replies 
To  my  heart-uttered  vows  ;— 

That  bank,  though  shorn  of  every  bloom 

That  Summer  gives  a  place. 
Doth  still  in  its  bold  sweep  confess 

A  rugged  kind  of  grace: 
In  many  an  oddly*«hapen  tuft 

I  some  quaint  charm  can  trace. 

Anon  I  briskly  make  my  way 

Upon  the  fia^-spread  heath, 
His  sharp  nor'-wester  Winter  brings^ 

Unseen  from  out  its  sheath. 
And  rudely  smites  my  tingling  cheeik^ 

And  backward  drives  my  breath : 

But  soon,  grown  used  to  the  aasaoltk 

My  cheek  begins  to  glow. 
My  breath  returns,  more  vigorooa 

I  feel  each  pulse's  blow, 
'  And  with  a  surer,  stronger  step 

Upon  my  way  I  go. 

Again  I  seek  the  narrow  lane. 

Where  hips  and  haws  abound ; 
Where  blackbird,  sparrow,  »Jin^ai%^  and 

Are  ever  to  be  found. 
Now  flitting  o'er  from  tree  to  biiah» 

Now  hunting  on  the  ground* 

Each  step  I  take  my  vision  meets 

Some  object  fresh  and  fair ; 
Por  God  in  mercy  unto  man. 

Chief  object  of  his  care. 
Hath  touched  each  season  with  some  joy, 

Set  beauty  everywhere.  J.  Q.  Watt*. 


A  HOLIDAY  VISIT  TO  GUERNSEY  AND  SAEK 


^U£  hearths  desire  was  to  spend  a  week 
on  Sark.  Many  were  the  dismal 
prognostications  concerning  our  fate, 
if  we  carried  out  our  design.  From 
an  eye-witness  we  heard  how,  a  week 
before,  a  Guernsey  boat,  containing  a 
lady  and  some  gentlemen,  had  struck  on  a  rock, 
and  how  they  were  just  saved  by  rowing  desperately 
to  a  boat,  fortunately  anchored  not  far  off,  their 
own  sinking  as  they  set  foot  in  the  other.  Instances 
were  related  how  unwilling  visitors  had  been  kept 
a  month  on  the  island,  weather-bound  by  fogs  or 


storms ;  and  then  how  about  our  tourist  tickets — tr 
say  nothing  of  being  that  length  of  time  in.  siich  in 
out-of-the-way  place,  destitute  of  library^  ehops, 
and  regular  posts  P    We  met  people  who  had  ex- 
perienced a  dearth  of  food  on  the  island.    Hut  "  wil- 
ful woman  will  have  her  way."  So  one  wet,  windv 
morning  we  said  au  revoir  to  Jersey,  the  Isle  U 
Beauty,  firmly  resolved,  drcomstanoes  peiTnittir^:, 
to  visit  it  again.    Ladies  were  soon  seiBed  by  t^^ 
sailors  and  sent  below,  so  tempestnooa    yras  the 
weather ;  but  we  stoutly  resisted,  and  were  edxniri^  2: 
the  boisterous  sea  ofFNoirmont^oin^  wH^o.  a  rule 
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THE   QUIVER. 


vaye  knocked  us  both  down  on  the  deck,  where 
we  eat  on  the  wet  boards,  drenched,  embracing  our 
hats  with  one  arm  and  a  coil  of  rope  with  the 
other,  our  hair  flying  dishevelled ;  folly  expecting 
another  watery  salute,  until  led  away  by  some 
grimy  enginemen,  who  rejoiced  at  our  forlorn  con- 
dition, and  were  infinitely  disgusted  when  we  only 
went  to  a  more  sheltered  part  above  deck.  Gentle- 
men and  ladies  alike  succumbed,  and  even  the  Bean 
of  Jersey,  whom  one  would  expect  to  have  overcome 
by  practice  any  such  weakness,  had  to  break  off 
abruptly  his  oonversation  with  us,  the  thread  of 
which  was  never  resumed. 

We  found  on  reaching  Guernsey  that  no  boat 
was  expected  from  Sark  untH  the  following  day, 
and  though  hotels  were  full  and  accommodation 
scanty,  we  rdsisted  all  entreaties  of  fierce-looking 
Guemseymen,  who  somehow  heard  of  our  pro- 
spective sail,  and  kept  coming  to  the  hotel  to  solicit 
our  patronage.  The  morrow  proved  like  the  pre- 
ceding day,  wet  and  stormy ;  but  our  faith  being 
strong  in  the  safety  of  the  Sark  mail  cutter,  we 
consigned  ourselves  to  the  care  of  the  five  Sarkese 
composing  the  crew.  They  spoke  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  only  word  we  could  at  any  time  inter- 
pret of  their  language  was  "  oui^^  which  they  pro- 
noimced  ^'toayJ'  It  was  a  glorious  sail,  past  the 
isles  of  Herme  and  Jethou,  over  the  grand  Boussel 
with  its  foaming  billowB,  skirting  Little  Sark,  and 
threading  the  rocks,  some  of  which  towered  above  the 
water,  while  others  lay  silently  and  secretly  beneath, 
making  the  approach  to  the  island  at  once  grand 
and  dangerous.  We  cast  anchor  in  an  amphi- 
theatre of  high  rocks,  the  wonderful  littie  harbour 
of  Creuz,  were  put  into  a  boat  too  wee  to  afford 
fieats,  and  were  rowed  to  a  small  cart  in  which,  still 
standing,  we  were  dragged  up  the  stony  beach. 
Thence  through  a  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  up  a 
long  shady  hill  we  wandered  in  search  of  Madame 
Haslehtirst,  of  Baker's  Valley,  in  whose  hotel  we 
had  been  recommended  to  stay.  To  our  disap- 
pointment, we  foimd  it  full,  and  repaired  next  to 
"Bel  Air,"  but  "  quite  full  *'  of  "  Ogsonians "  was 
the  answer  there.  Madame  Vaudin,  the  landlady, 
however,  sent  us  to  "  Hotel  Voroque,"  kept  by  her 
son,  and  putting  on  her  bonnet,  acted  as  guide, 
asking  all  kinds  of  questions  about  home  and 
kindred,  and  talking  much  about  "Ogsonians." 
Fortunately,  "  Hotel  Voroque  "  was  empty,  and  we 
gladly  took  possession  of  the  mansion,  which  al- 
though empty,  was  not  large  enough  for  the  three 
of  us,  and  we  had  to  supplement  it  by  a  room  in  an- 
other house  hard  by.  Four  roads  met  in  front  of 
the  "  Hotel  Voroque,"  so  that  it  might  have  proved 
a  lively  situation,  had  there  been  much  traffic;  but  as 
there  was  only  one  carriage  (belonging  to  the  Seig- 
neur) in  the  island,  and  seemingly  but  one  cart — 
small  rafts  being  used  instead — and  one  shop,  we 
seldom  saw  anything  passing  except  people  leading 


cattle.  Tethering  and  untethering  the  animals,  and 
taking  them  to  drink,  seemed  to  be  the  priuci:  al 
occupation  of  men,  women,  and  children  on  Sark. 

Let  no  one  visit  Sark  who  is  not  partial  lo 
rabbits.  The  island  swarms  with  them,  and 
the  bill  of  fare  is  rabbits  boiled  one  day,  th 
next  day  rabbits  stewed,  the  day  following  rablit3 
roasted,  and  the  fourth  day  you  find  rabbits  con- 
cealed in  a  pie.  In  the  second  course,  sloes  an! 
blackberries  appear  the  staple,  puddings  and  tarti^ 
containing  first  one  then  the  otiier.  Every  hedge 
is  laden  with  these  fruits,  the  size  of  large  grapc:. 

We  found  a  week  not  at  all  too  long  to  epei.! 
on  Sark.  Walk  a  mile  in  any  direction,  and  you 
are  sure  to  come  upon  the  sea ;  yet  therQ  is  muc  j 
diversity  of  scenery  withal.  This  island,  once  luo 
nest  of  pirates,  is  girt  with  cliffs  rising  SOO  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  coast  is  indented  with  small  bays, 
called  by  Sarkese  houtiques,  into  which  you  descend 
by  narrow  winding  paths;  and  Baker's  Yalley, 
with  its  shady  trees  and  luxuriant  ferns,  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  somewhat  bleak  hiUs  rising 
on  all  sides.  The  Seigneurie,  too,  is  an  exoessiyely 
pretty  place.  Strangers  are  allowed  to  wander  at 
their  own  time  and  pleasure  through  its  gay  gar- 
dens and  shady  grounds — where  there  is  that  nov- 
oonsidered-necessary,  most  required  in  quiet,  un- 
eventful Sark — a  croquet  lawn. 

The  most  interesting  expedition  is  to  Littio 
Sark,  connected  with  Great  Sark  by  a  high,  narrow 
ridge,  or  isthmus,  called  the  Couple.  Standing 
on  this  BHp  of  land,  and  looking  down  on  either 
side  at  the  sea,  as  its  waves  &r  below  you  send  up 
their  foam  and  spray,  fretting  the  rocks,  and  seem- 
ingly trying  to  destroy  the  barrier  which  diyidts 
them  from  their  companion  waves,  you  can  well 
believe  the  stories  told,  how,  on  dark  winter  nigbts. 
Sarkese  have  missed  their  road,  and  fallen  headlong 
down  the  precipice.  None  would  venture  to  cross 
the  Coup^  in  a  fog.  Littie  Sark  is  cultiyated  and 
inhabited.  Years  ago,  extensive  mines  were  worked 
there,  but  the  expenditure  exceeding  the' gains,  as 
Ib  too  often  the  case  in  such  speculations,  the  mines 
were  abandoned,  and  left  to  the  undistorbed  pos- 
session of  the  rabbits :  a  dreary  scene,  the  balf- 
ruined  cottages,  the  surface  of  the  earth  broken 
and  scored  with  disused  pits  and  caverns,  Le  Pot, 
which  is  also  on  Littie  Sark,  is  a  difficult  place  to 
find  without  a  guide,  but  is  well  worth  a  vis-- 
Down,  down  you  go,  by  a  stony  precipitous  patb. 
into  a  regular  hole,  then  pass  imder  archways  ci 
rock  to  the  sea. 

On  Sunday,  we  attended  the  French  aerrice  s^t 
the  church,  which  certainly  posessees  no  arcli- 
tectural  beauty. 

At  the  proper  hour  the  bell  ceased,  the  congrega- 
tion seemingly  all  assembled,  the  clergyman  in  i>-* 
robes,  in  the  reading-desk ;  but  still  the  service  ^1:^ 
not  commence  for  a  quarter  of  anhpur.  Politely  viit- 
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ing  for  the  Seigneur,  we  supposed,  no  other  reason 
being  manifest.    What  dreary,  slow,  monotonous 
tunes  we  sang  to  our  hymns,  or  rather  psalms; 
what  woiUd  the  people  think  of  the  sinart  rapidity 
with  which  hymns  are  sung  in  our  island?    All 
the    congregation   appeared   in   mourning — most 
of  the  inhabitants  being  related  to   each  other, 
one  death  on  the  island  would  account  for  tins. 
The  clergyman  looked  shy  and  nervous;  and  no 
wonder,  we  thought,  on  hearing  he  had  not  been 
out  of  his  parish  for  twenty-eight  years,  haying  a 
horror  of  the  treacherous  sea-    We  were  told  he  pos- 
sessed no  surplice,  until  Dr.  Pusey,  finding  this  the 
case  on  visiting  the  island,  supplied  this  deficiency. 
The  master  of  "  Hotel  Yoroque**  was  the  guide  of 
the  island ;  and  finding  he  was  conducting  a  party 
of  newly-arrived  ladies  through  GJouliot  Caves,  we 
attached  ourselves  to  the  expedition.     Our  Sark 
costume  consiBted  of  short  cotton  dresses — ^the  skirts 
of  which  we  often  dispensed  with,  as  on  this  occa- 
sion— that  most  blessed  of  inventions,  waterproof 
jackets,   and   unspoilable  hats.     Ladies,  though 
fathers  and  brothers  utter  uncomplimentary  criti- 
cisms, let  not  them  persuade  you  to  wear  long  skirts, 
or  discontinue  the  use  of  hats,  on  pedestiian  excur- 
fiions.  The  only  regret  we  felt  at  not  having  brought 
more  extensive  wardrobes  was,  that  we  might  have 
enlightened  the  Sarkese  women  as  to  the  fashions  of 
the  present  centory ,  but  our  costumes  were  the  most 
comfortable  and  convenient  for  our  daily  scrambles. 
The  sole  object  of  one  of  our  party  was  to  secure 
sea-beasties.    For  this  purpose,  roimd  her  neck  was 
filung  a  basket  containing  a  good-sized  bowl.    Her 
appearance  was  that  of  an  elderly  female,  **  all 
forlorn,"  her  garments  *'all  tattered  and  torn." 
Her  dilapidated  boots  showing  warfare  with  the 
rocks,  discoloured  skirts  and  hose  (the  latter  knitted 
of  *'  double  fleecy")  speaking  of  acquaintance  with 
salt  water,  and  battered  mushroom  hat,  all  told 
iLB  she  eschewed  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  dress. 
Her    delights  were   in  higher  occupations   than 
thoughts  on  dress.    Not  only  was  she  learned  in 
all  the  "  ologies,"  but  strong-minded  beyond  the 
average  of  women-;   she  was  skilled  in  surgery 
likewise,  and  boasted  she  could  *'  amputate  a  toe, 
or  an  arm,  or  a  leg,"  with  perfect  ease  and  safety  I 
Whilst  we  were  daintily  picking  our  way  from  stone 
to  stone,  she  would  unconcernedly  dash  into  the 
pools  of  water,  and  dive  her  arms  up  to  the  elbow 
after  some  marine  treasure;  but  her  researches 
in  Sark,  in  the  way  of  zoology,  conchology,  and 
botany  seemed  hardly  to  realise  her  expectations. 

Our  leave  of  absence  having  expired,  we^next 
started  for  Weymouth  on  the  rolHng  Brighton, 
We  had  not  yet  learned  wisdom  by  experience. 
The  billows  were  particularly  high  and  mighty 
off  the  Oasquets,  and  we  left  our  seats  to  admire 
their  glory ;  whenever  we  did  so  we  found 
basins   placed   before  them,    the   boy   evidentiy 


thinking  we  could  have  but  one  motive  for  goiog  to 
the  side  of  the  vesseL  One  wave  more  ambitious 
than  the  rest,  leapt  on  the  deck,  knocked  down  a 
gentieman,  sent  myself  on  the  top  of  the  saloon, 
half  of  it  ran  into  tiie  cabins,  increasing  the  terror 
of  the  sufficiently  miserable  occupants,  the  other 
half  remained  above,  basins  and  footboards  floating 
on  its  surface.  What  caused  that  anxious  look  on 
my  sister's  face  ?  wondered  I,  as  I  still  dung  to  my 
elevated  position,  and  laughed  at  the  scenes 
enacted  around.  Not  fear,  not  vexation  at  being 
drenched  to  the  skin,  spite  of  waterproof  and  tar- 
paulin hat.  Gestures  at  length  enlightened  me 
as  to  the  calamity  tliat  had  befaUon  her.  Her 
glory  had  departed  I  The  wave  had  deprived  her 
of  her  chignon  I  With  stealthy  glances  we  looked 
aroimd  from  our  respective  positions,  wondering 
how  to  rescue  it  if  we  saw  it.  It  was  not  floating 
on  the  deck ;  probably  on  the  crest  of  some  wave  to 
be  used  by  sea-gulls  for  a  nest,  or  swallowed  by 
some  of  the  finny  tribe,  who  would  find  a  meed 
congenial  to  a  cold-blooded  stomach.  We  stuck 
to  our  seats  now  like  muscles  to  their  shells, 
privately  bewailing  the  loss.  Had  not  the  match 
been  difficult  to  accomplish,  the  colour  being  neither 
exact  black  nor  brown,  white  or  grey,  golden  or 
carrot  ?  Our  brother  openly  rejoiced  at  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  '*  bob,"  as  he  impolitely  called  it, 
hoping  it  would  issue  d&om  some  corner  and  put  us 
to  shame :  in  which  hope  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  say  he  was  disappointed.  At  Weymouth  all  the 
hurry  and  disagreeableness  of  passing  through  the 
Custom  House  attended  us,  and  we  fied  to  the 
station,  with  the  covers  of  our  boxes  half  off  and 
apparel  issuing  forth,  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
branch  train. 

What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.  While  we,  feeling  renewed  health  and 
strength,  were  crowning  the  Channel  Isles  with 
wreaths  of  praises,  the  other  occupants  of  the  car- 
riage were  bewailing  their  misfortune  at  having 
visited  them.  Never !  no,  never  I  in  emphatic  tones, 
would  they  ever  go  there  again.  All  were  of  one 
mind.  The  miseries  of  the  voyages  had  quite 
eclipsed  any  pleasure  the  islands  might  have 
afforded  them. 

Our  spirits  also  began  to  decline  before  the  long, 
wearisome  journey  came  to  an  end.  Limcheon- 
less,  dinnerless,  tealess,  and  supperless,  our  hearts 
fainted  within  us,  when,  late  at  night,  we  found 
we  had  to  walk  the  mile  and  a  half  that  sepa- 
rated the  railway  station  from  our  home.  The 
lights  from  the  house- windows  cheered  us  on,  and 
we  entered  our  own  littie  parlour  at  last.  With  a  sigh 
of  relief,  we  discarded  our  seafaring  garments,  worn 
for  so  many  hours,  and  lo  I  ensconced  in  the  crown 
of  the  tarpaulin  hat  lay  the  chignon  / 

Farewell,  readers,  untU  we  meet,  perhaps,  at 
Jersey  next  summer. 
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THE   MISSING  SOVEREIGN. 

[  AURICE !  "  said  Mr.  Langton  one 
day  to  one  of  the  lads  in  his  office, 
**  I  shall  require  you  to  go  to  the 
bank  for  me  this  afternoon,  and 
get  this  cheque  cashed.*' 

*<Yes,  sir,"  said  Maurice,  and  busied  himself 
T?ith  his  account  book ;  for,  although  he  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  only  been  eighteen 
months  in  his  situation,  he  had  risen  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  office  to  that  of  petty  cashier. 
In  the  afternoon  Maurice  started  off  with  the 
cheque  safely  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  his 
pocket  He  arriyed  at  the  bank,  got  the  cheque 
cashed,  and  returned  to  the  office,  drew  the 
money  from  his  pocket,  and  put  it  down  on  his 
desk  to  count  it.  The  cheque  had  been  drawn  for 
one  himdred  pounds ;  and  he  received  the  cash 
in  bank-notes  and  gold.  He  began  to  count  the 
money,  note  by  note,  and  soyereign  by  sovereign, 
and,  when  he  had  counted  it,  he  found  one 
sovereign  short.  He  thought  he  must  have 
counted  it  wrong,  and,  therefore,  counted  it  again, 
but  with  the  same  result.  He  searched  about  his 
desk,  and  looked  in  what  he  thought  every  direc- 
tion— on  the  floor,  in  the  desk,  and  in  the  drawers. 
He  began  to  feel  frightened,  and  did  not  dare  to 
tell  his  master  about  ii 

He  knew  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  back, 
for  he  had  cotmted  it  before  leaving. 

His  master  was  a  strict  man,  and  he  felt  sure  he 
would  be  very  angry  with  him,  and  perhaps,  if  he 
was  cross,  he  would  discharge  him. 

Poor  Maurice  had  much  to  fear,  for  he  was 
fatherless,  and  had  a  mother  who  was  ill  and  un- 
able to  do  her  usual  business  of  a  milliner.  She 
depended  wholly  on  her  son^s  eamiDgs  for  a 
living. 

Although  Maurice's  salary  was  not  much  at  pre- 
sent, he  had  good  prospects.  He  had  already  made 
some  steps  towards  gaining  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
juniors,  and  was  liked  by  the  manager  and  the 
clerks  who  were  above  him,  and  seemed  an  especial 
favourite  of  Dryden,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  was  sitting, 
with  a  very  downcast  look,  at  the  desk,  when  he 
was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  Mr.  Langton 
calling  to  him  in  a  sharp  way. 

"  I  am  coming,  sir,*'  said  Maurice,  slowly  de- 
scending from  his  stool,  for  he  was  reluctant  to  go 
in  to  his  master,  and  could  tell,  by  his  way  of  call- 
ing him,  that  he  was  annoyed  at  something. 

"  Let  me  have  the  cash,"  said  Mr.  Langton  to 
Maurice. 


Maurice  gave  him  the  notes  and  gold,  at  the 
same  time  telling  him,  with  a  beating  heart,  of 
the  loss  of  the  sovereign. 

"What I  and  are  you  also  trying  to  cheat  me 
as  Dryden  has  been  doing?"  said  Mr.  Langtc:., 
in  a  rage.  ' '  I  have  just  found  he  has  been  defrau  i  - 
ing  me,  for  the  last  six  months,  of  about  six:y 
pounds ;  but  I  will  sweep  you  all  out  of  the  office/ 
And  so  saying,  he  ordered  him  out  of  the  roosi, 
telling  him  never  to  return  again. 

Maurice  went  home  with  a  heavy  hearty  and  told 
his  mother  what  had  happened. 

His  mother  comforted  him  as  well  as  she  could, 
for  she  knew  he  was  not  to  blame,  and  told  him  tr> 
try  and  get  an  interview  with  Mr.  Langton  the  next 
morning,  and  explain  it  all  to  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dryden  was  given  in  charge,  and  taken  before  the 
magistrate  on  the  charge  of  defrauding  his  master. 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  seutenoed  to  twelvt^ 
months'  imprisonment.  As  soon  as  he  reached  lii^ 
cell,  he  asked  that  he  might  see  Mr.  Langton.  He 
came  during  the  afternoon,  and  Dryden  then  toll 
hiin  that,  on  the  previous  afternoon,  as  Maurice  was 
counting  the  money  on  his  desk,  he  had  to  go  t3 
him,  and  while  Maurice's  head  was  turned,  he  to^^ 
the  sovereign  from  the  heap,  to  pay  a  bet  he  had  lost 
in  gambling. 

When  Mr.  Langton  heard  this,  he  was  much 
grieved  at  the  hasty  way  in  which  he  had  treatt^. 
Maurice,  and  immediately  wrote  to  him,  expUic- 
ing  how  the  soyereign  had  gone,  and  asking  him :: 
return  again  to  his  situation,  with  an  increase  si 
salary.  This  Maurice  did,  and,  through  his  pec - 
severance,  received  many  promotions,  becoming, 
after  some  years,  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

When  he  had  been  a  partner  about  a  year,  Mr. 
Langton  died,  and  the  business  was  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Maurice,  for  that  is  what  I  m:iit 
now  call  him. 

He  learned  a  lesson  from  the  missing  sovereig:^ 
— never  to  act  rashly,  or  do  anything  in  a  pass: ;  :i« 
and  not  to  suspect  another  without  good  cause. 
J.  P. 

CHARLIE  GHEEBFUL. 

A  BHTlfE  FOB  YOrXG  TlKAT>ETt.^. 

HAELIE  CHEEEFUL'S  a  bright  youn- 

lad, 
The  smile  on  his  face  is  frank  and  gbd. 
And  he  holds  it  a  shame  to  be  always  ^^ 

.  Ere  off  to  school  in  the  morning  he  goes, 

I  That  he  ought  to  be  tidy  and  clean,  he  knows  ; 

I  So  he  sallies  forth  ruddy  and  fresh  as  a  rossb 
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He  hastens  along,  that  he  may  not  be  late ; 

He  never  will  swing  with  those  boys  on  the  gate, 

For  he  knows  that  disgrace  is  the  laggard  one*s  fate. 

If  once  for  an  error  he  loses  his  place, 

He  never  sits  moping  and  pulling  a  face, 

But  bears  his  misfortune  with  quiet  good  grace. 

He*s  always  willing  to  do  a  good  turn, 
He's  willing  to  help,  and  earnest  to  leam; 
And  the  goodwill  of  all  he  endeavours  to  earn. 

Charlie's  a  pattern;  dull  boys,  for  you  : 
Brush  up  your  wits  and  be  cheerful  too, 
For  as  happy  as  Charlie  you'll  be,  if  you  do.    A. 
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CHAPTER    LVIIL 

BESTOBED. 
**  Oh.  love  and  life  are  mysterlea— 
Both  blessing,  and  both  blest; 
And  yet,  how  much  they  teach  the  heart 
Of  trial  and  unreat  **  L.  £.  L. 

|H£  next  morning,  by  the  first  train,  Nor- 
man reached  town,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  court  in  Church  Street. 

Whether  with  the  intention  of  OTading 
him  or  not,  Nonnan  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine, but  he  suddenly  encountered  the  old  man  as  he  was 
emerging  from  the  dark  entry.  He  looked  by  daylight 
still  more  wizened  and  anxious  than  he  had  on  the  pre- 
yious  night.  Some  nusgiying  that  either  too  much  or 
too  little  had  been  said  was  in  his  mind.  His  feet  seemed 
entangling  in  a  web  of  his  own  making.  He  wished 
himself  well  on  board  the  good  ship  Loch^na-Gar,  in 
which  he  had  taken  his  passage.  Australia,  he  argued, 
mentally,  would  ^Te  to  him  in  the  autumn  of  his  life 
an  Indian  summer ;  he  had  ways  of  investing  and  em- 
ploying his  hoards  there;  besides,  he  would  be  at  ease, 
and  able  to  enjoy  his  gains.  Hitherto  a  life  of  hardship 
and  constant  anxiety  had  been  all,  notwithstanding  his 
craft,  that  he  had  attained.  Packmen,  ^e  knew,  had 
made  money,  and  enjoyed  life  while  making  it.  He  had 
never  been  at  rest,  but  always  miserable.  He  refused  to 
return  to  his  room  with  the  young  man.  Much  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains  were  stowed  away  there,  and  he  began 
to  dread  being  deprived  of  them.  But  he  had  this  morn- 
ing, both  the  original  torn  marriage-lines  of  Norman's 
parents,  and  a  copy  he  had  made  of  them.  He  now 
opened  a  tattered  pocket-book,  and  gave  the  copy  to  the 
young  man,  saying — 

"  I  can  produce  the  original  in  a  few  days ;  but  if  ye 
show  that  to  Miss  Austwicke,  shell  reoogmse  it— aye, 
that  wiU  she!** 

The  young  man  did  not  at  onoe  open  the  paper.    He 


was  content  just  then  to  let  the  old  man  go— satisfied 
that  he  himself  should  first  of  all  go  to  Mr.  Hope,  and 
then  be  guided  by  him  and  Marian  as  to  future  proceed- 
ings. But  his  oompanion  did  not  give  Nonnan  a  chance 
to  detain  him.  While  in  the  Whiteohapel  Boad,  his 
strange  associate  suddenly  slipped  away  down  a  turning, 
and  was  lost  to  the  youth  in  that  labyrinth  of  little 
courts  and  streets  which  flank  the  busy  thoroughfare 
eastward.  However,  Norman  knew  where  he  lived, 
and  so  did  not  lose  time  by  pursuing  him.  He  was  more 
anxious  to  open  the  paper  in  his  hand.  He  walked 
on  throngh  the  immense  length  of  the  leading  thorough- 
fares until  he  reached  the  Strand,  and  turned  to  cross 
to  the  South  Western  Station.  He  paused  on  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  leaning  against  that  parapet  which  has  been 
so  often  the  last  earthly  resting-place  of  despair,  he 
read  the  names,  ^  Wilfred  Austwicke— Isabel  Grant."  He 
scarcely  noticed  those  of  the  witnesses.  Austwicke  I  that, 
then,  was  his  father*s  name.  Austwicke !  then  that  grace- 
ful creature,  whose  soft  dark  eyes,  in  all  their  appealing 
sweetness,  had  rested  on  him  yesterday,  was  of  the  same 
name  as  his  father— perhaps  of  near  kin  to  him  and 
Mysie.  Could  she  have  wilfully  sought  to  wrong  him? 
It  seemed  impossible.  One  thing  was  certain,  he  must 
be  cautious,  lest  by  any  of  that  rashness,  which  he  knew 
to  be  his  failing,  he  wronged  or  distressed  her.  For  an 
instant  he  was  tempted  to  go  to  Dr.  Griesbach's,  and 
again  see  the  young  lady.  He  longed,  if,  indeed,  he 
had  a  right  to  an  honourable  station,  that  Ella  should 
know  it  A  latent  sense  of  triumph  made  itself  felt 
amid  all  his  anxieties;  but  he  restrained  himself,  and 
pursued  his  plan  of  seeking  Mr.  Hope,  obtaining  his 
forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  procuring  his  advice  as 
to  the  future.  He  took  the  train,  but  was  so  ab- 
sorbed with  his  thoughts,  and  so  intent  in  his  frequent 
perusal  of  the  paper,  as  if  the  mere  names  could  be  made 
to  revMl  the  whole  mystery,  that  the  train  passed 
many  stations,  and  he  did  not  look  out ;  but^  stopping 
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at  Basingstoke,  he  was  startled  out  of  his  reyerie  bj 
hearing  a  Toice  in  an  adjoining  carriage  say— 

"  Why,  AuBtwioke !  what  brings  you  here  ?  " 

Norman  looked  out  of  the  window  at  once,  and  saw 
from  the  next  first-class  carriage,  a  young  man  hailing  a 
gentleman  on  the  platform,  who,  throwing  in  a  valise  to 
secure  a  plaoe  in  the  carriage  from  which  he  had  been 
called,  turned  to  two  ladies,  who  might  be  a  mother  and 
daughter,  near  him,  from  whom  he  was  parting.  The 
ladies'  heads  were  turned  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
Norman,  yet  he  obserred,  with  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
of  feeling,  that  the  tall,  slender  girl,  who  was  a  step 
in  the  rear  of  the  elder  lady,  allowed  her  hand  to  linger 
a  moment  in  the  young  man's  clasp.  Then,  as  the  whistle 
sounded,  and  he  got  into  the  carriage,  she  turned  her  face, 
as  the  train  moved  ofi^  and  Norman  heard  the  familiar 
words,  "love  to  Marian,"  and  saw,  to  his  amazement, 
radiant  with  health  and  beauty,  a  taller,  handsomer 
Mysie  than  of  yore ;  but  yet  the  same  that  had  been  the 
playmate  of  his  childhood,  and  was,  as  he  believed,  the 
only  relative  he  had  ever  known — ^his  sister  I 

A  host  of  conjectures,  of  which  the  most  ready  was 
that  Mysie  had  been  restored  to  her  family ;  how  else 
should  she  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with  this  young 
msoi  Austwicko  ?  Was  he  kinsman  or  lover  P  One  thing 
was  apparent,  Mysie  was  well  oared  for,  and  improved  in 
every  particular.  He  looked  down  a  little  dubiously  at 
his  own  attire,  contrasting  himself  unfavourably  in  his 
well-worn  and  never  very  well-cut  garb,  with  the  fine 
young  man  in  the  next  carriage.  Hitherto,  Norman 
had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  the  hard  business  of 
life,  and  was  thrown  among  people  too  peculiar  to  care 
much  for  outward  adornment :  but  what  young  person 
was  ever  wholly  indifierent  to  such  considerations,  and 
at  a  new  era  in  his  life  P 

A  consciousness  that  perhaps  he  presented  himself  at 
a  disadvantage  would  cross  Norman's  mind,  and  was  not 
removed  when,  on  the  train  stopping  at  the  station  which 
he  had  taken  his  ticket  for,  he  found  himself  brusquely 
passed  by  the  porter,  who,  bustling  up  to  the  young  man 
Norman  had  heard  called  Austwicke,  and  who  was  in- 
deed our  friend  Allan,  began  touching  his  hat  to  him,  and 
was  so  officiously  attentive  to  his  parcels  that  the  other 
passengers,  women  and  men,  were  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. Norman  noticed  that  a  groom  was  waiting  with 
a  dog-cart,  drawn  by  a  very  fine  horse,  for  the  young 
man,  and  just  as  Allan  had  driven  off,  he  learned,  to  his 
chagrin,  that  it  would  be  two  hours  before  the  'bus  started 
for  Aiistwicke.  However,  seven  miles*  walk,  even  on  a 
ii:uddy  road,  was  not  a  matter  to  make  a  trouble  of;  so 
Norman  inquired  the  way  and  started  off  at  a  good  round 
jace.  He  had  been  told  that  by  leaving  the  high  road, 
after  five  miles,  and  crossing  some  fields,  he  would  oome 
to  a  little  foot-bridge  over  the  river,  and  save  a  mile 
in  reaching  the  village  of  Austwicke,  He  had  meant  at 
the  station  to  ask  for  Mr.  Hope's  residence;  but  his 
heart  was  just  then  too  full.  The  sight  of  Mysie,  and 
the  business  he  was  on,  so  deeply  moved  him,  that  at 
the  end  of  his  journey,  he  needed  both  the  exercise  and 
the  solitude  to  gather  up  his  faculties  and  compose  his 
mind.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  saw  from  a 
sloping  field-path  the  winding  stream,'  the  wide,  green 


Chace,  and  the  little  straggling  village.  A  groTi:>  of 
young  country  boys  passed  him.  He  inquired  of  them 
if  they  knew  where  Mr.  Hope  lived. 

**  We  be  just  come  from  hinL  He  has  a  class  o' 
Thursdays,"  was  their  answer,  as  they  pointed  oat  & 
little  green  nook  across  the  stream,  to  the  light  of  the 
bridge. 

Norman  saw  the  tiny  roof  among  the  trees,  snd  a 
blessing  swelled  his  heu^  as  he  looked  at  the  peaceful 
spot.  If  he  had  ever  grieved  the  kind  old  man,  now  in 
the  mlenoe  of  the  fields  and  calmness  of  the  afterno  a 
he  .keenly  repented  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  dreading  to 
disturb  the  peaceful  scene.  Humbly,  and  with  a  beat- 
ing  heart,  he  drew  near  the  spot  indicated,  went  dowQ 
the  sheltered  path  to  the  wicket  gate  that  shut  m  tb^ 
little  hermitage,  and  felt  glad  that  the  shrubs  were  so 
luxuriant  as  to  oonoeal  his  approach.  The  gate  was  od 
the  latch,  and  he  was  under  the  eavee  of  the  house.  A 
clematis  nearly  shrouded  the  open  window.  Stepping 
under  its  penrile  boughs,  he  drew  close  to  the  w&U  aod 
looked  in.  There  was  Marian,  at  her  work-table;  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  his  easy  chair,  her  lather,  readin; 
aloud  to  her.  Norman  could  scarcely  see  them  for  th^ 
mist  that  gathered  in  his  eyes.  He  thought  they  mcsi 
hear  the  loud  throbbing  of  his  heart.  Dear,  true 
friends,  how  ungratefully  had  he  left  them!  Gould  tber 
forgive  him  P  did  they  love  him  still  ?  He  remo\el 
from  the  spot  just  as  he  heard  Marian,  startled,  sa;, 
'*  What  was  that,  father  ?**  He  entered  the  rustic  port:, 
and  stood  at  the  parlour  door,  as  Marian  opened  it  to 
look  out.  There  they  stood,  face  to  fece,  a  moment  in 
silence ;  she  gazing  up  wonderingly  at  the  tall,  dirk 
stranger,  who  said,  **  Marian,  don't  you  know  me  ?" 

"  It's  my  boy— it's  Norry,"  cried  Mr.  Hope,  risir: 
from  his  chair,  and  throwing  over  the  work-table  in  hi: 
eagerness — *'  he's  oome  home ;  I  knew  he  would.'' 

A  single  stride  of  Norman's  across  that  tiny  rooi: 
brought  his  open  arms  around  the  aged  man,  who  fell  o: 
his  neck  and  kissed  him. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

Gertrude's  grief. 

"  Kind  hearts  are  here,  yet  would  the  teaderest  one 
Have  limits  to  Its  mercy :  God  has  Dono. 
And  man's  forgiveness  may  be  true  and  sweet ; 
And  yet  he  stoops  to  give  H.    All  oomplete 
Is  love  that  Uyn  forgiveness  at  thy  feet, 
And  pleads  with  thee  to  nlse  it.    Only  Heaven 
Means  crowded,  not  vanquished,  when  It  says,  *  FargiTd" 

Aso>\ 

"While  the  bonds  of  love,  that  had  been  sorely  raTe".^' 
— not  destroyed — by  wilfulness  and  absence,  were  bcin^^ 
reknit  at  the  cottage,  and  Mr.  Hope  and  Marian  wcr^ 
er|)]aining  their  position  and  prospects,  and  listenii; 
with  no  small  wonder  to  Norman's  account  of  boff  I:-: 
had  passed  the  time  of  his  estrangement  from  them;  txh^ 
tiien  hearing,  with  mingled  apprehension  and  in  r.- 
dulity,  of  the  strange  statement,  so  deeply  invoUiEu' *•• 
Austwicke  name — feeling  each  moment  a  vague  coav:  - 
tion  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  or  that  Xor-ini 
was  the  dupe  of  the  old  man's  (Barke's)  felscht>c-^!?— 
while  this  was  transpiring  at  Mr.  Hope's,  the  rail'V 
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ivas  bringing  Gertrude  and  Mr.  Austwicke  down  to 
the  Chace  by  the  next  train  after  that  by  which  Norman 
had  travelled. 

To  Gertrude,  the  night  which  had  followed  her  inter- 
view with  him  she  oould  call  by  no  other  name  than 
father,  was  one  of  deep  sorrow.  A  sense,  not  merely  of 
desolation,  but  of  disgrace,  clung  to  her— of  orphanage 
of  the  worst  kind :  and,  just  now  she  valued  at  its  very 
highest  an  unblemished  name  and  lineage,  for  the  sake 
of  one,  dearer  than  she  liked  to  own ;  now  to  find  she 
had  been  an  impostor  for  years!— to  have  been  sub- 
stituted, by  frightful  neglect  and  crime,  in  a  family 
cruelly  bereaved  and  wronged.  Oh!  it  was  an  un- 
endurable anguish. 

She  thought  of  Mrs.  Anstwioke's  proud  glance,  and 
shrank  mentally  from  it,  as  she  would  from  flashing 
lightning.  "She  must  hate  me— always  hate  me.** 
That  she  had  never  loved  her,  seemed  now  to  have  been 
both  natural  and  right.  Yet  the  mere  fact  that,  through 
many  years,  she  had  called  her  by  the  dearest  name  given 
to  woman,  made  Gertrude's  heart  fill  with  yearning 
towards  her.  Still,  her  feelings  were  very  different,  in 
relation  to  Mrs.  Austwicke,  compared  with  those  that 
agitated  her  as  she  thought  of  him  so  long  called  father, 
to  whom  she  had  been  ever  since  she  oould  remember 
an  object  of  such  entire  affection.  She  had  been  told  that 
one  reason  he  was  so  intensely  fond  of  her  was  because, 
in  her  infancy,  she  had  been  left  by  her  mamma ;  and, 
also,  because— as  she  had  secretly  believed — she  was 
slighted  by  her.  Now  all  would  slight  her.  How- 
ever, on  one  point  she  was  strong :  Eupert  should  never 
have  to  blush  for  her  past.  All,  from  that  time,  was 
over  between  them.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Austwicke  per- 
mitted, she  would  tell  Uupert  so,  and  bid  him  farewell. 

These  thoughts  about  Eupert  had  kept  her  mind  from 
dwelling  on  any  minor  contingencies  that  might  arise 
as  to  property,  home,  or  other  kindred;  in  the  tumult  of 
her  mind  she  thought  not  of  them.  Indeed,  some  vague 
notion  of  being  cast  out  by  Mrs.  Austwicke,  and  being 
obliged  to  earn  her  own  living,  had  come  to  her. 

She  was  by  no  means  reassured  when  she  was  ordered 
to  acoompany  Mr.  Austwicke  down  to  the  Chace.  He, 
indeed,  helped  her  into  the  carriage  with  as  tender  care 
as  ever,  but  he  did  not  talk  to  her.  He  had  evidently 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  was  moody  and  troubled. 
Dr.  Griesbach,  who  had  been  closeted  with  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke until  a  late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  day^  that 
Gertrude  made  her  revelation,  had,  indeed,  that  very 
morning,  shown  her  more  attention  than  it  was  his 
custom  to  bestow.  As  he  parted  with  her,  he  pressed 
her  hand,  and  said— 

"  You  must  come  back  soon  to  Ella;  neither  she,  nor 
T,  nor  Eupert,  can  afford  to  have  a  long  absence  from 
such  a  dear  little  True." 

There  was  an  affectionate  emphasis  on  the  words  that, 
at  any  other  time,  would  have  made  her  wild  with  de- 
Hqht.  Her  greatest  fear  had  been  that  Br.  Griesbach,  a 
man  centred  in  study  himself,  would  forbid  his  son 
having  any  disturbing  thoughts,  such  as  she  knew  he 
had  indulged  in.  Yet  now,  what  mattered  his  kindness? 
— slie  would  be  disgraced,  and  he  must  hear  of  it. 
SCowever^  the  heaviest  time  passes,  and,  as  a  hired 


oarrit^  took  Mr.  Austwicke  and  Gertrude  to  the  Chace, 
he  said  to  her,  just  before  they  arrived — 

"I  mean,  child,  to  speak  to  Allan  to-night.  You 
must  see  your  aunt  with  me  in  the  morning.  I  shall 
declioe  to  see  her  to*night,  and  so  must  you.  I  e3q>ect 
Mr.  Webly  down  to-morrow." 

Gertrude  gave  the  promise  submissively,  and  like  a 
culpiit  entered  the  old  house,  Martin,  in  the  greatest 
astonishment,  coming  forward  to  meet  her,  and  receiv»> 
ing  Mr.  Austwicke's  charge : — 

**  See  Miss  Gertrude  to  her  room,  and  take  oare  of 
her,  Martin ;  she  is  tired,  and  must  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  one." 

While  he  spoke,  Allan,  who  was  dining  alone,  came 
rushing  into  the  hall,  and,  after  his  usual  mirthful 
fashion,  while  speaking  to  his  father,  ran  to  True,  and 
lifted  her  from  her  feet  to  give  her  a  kiss. 

"Put  me  down,  Allan,  put  me  down ;  I'm  tired — Fm 
ill,"  half  sobbed  the  poor  girl.  ' 

*'No  nonsense,  Allan,"  said  Mr.Austmoke,  sostemly^ 
to  the  youth's  astonishment,  that,  feeling  something  was 
completely  wrong,  he  followed  his  father  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  Martin,  seeing  Gertrude  was  in  tears,  sup- 
ported her  up-stairs,  ordering  a  maid,  as  she  went, 
to  bring  up  that  feminine  panacea  for  all  ilk — a  cup 
of  tea. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that,  as  the  poor  child  lay  down 
on  the  sob  in  the  chamber  she  knew  so  well,  she  should 
weep  the  most  passionate  tears  she  had  yet  shed  since 
Euth  had  told  her  guilty  secret;  and  llartin,  whom 
both  real  affection  for  her  young  mistress,  and  natural 
ofiiciousness,  moved  to  attempt  the  task  of  consola- 
tion, of  course  blundered  on  the  most  painful  topics. 

"Poor  Euth  isn't  here,  miss;  but  111  do  my  best. 
Don't  *e  cry,  don*t.  I  knew  you  afore  she.  You  don't 
happen  to  'a  heard  of  her  from  the  doctor,  eh  ?** 

"  Don't  speak  of  her.  I  wish  I'd  never  known *' 

*'  Deary  me— well  to  be  sure  I  Now,  don't  be  so  put 
out:  the  tea  11  soon  be  here.  Deary  me;  have  Euth 
been  a-making  misohief  ?" 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Martin  had  noticed  the 
intimacy  lately  at  the  parsonage;  and  Mr.  Eupert 
Griesbach's  looks  and  manners  in  relation  to  her  young 
mistress  had  told  the  keen-sighted  old  woman  that  talc 
which  all  women  are  quick  to  understand.  She  had, 
indeed,  made  it  a  matter  of  cogitation,  whether  such  a 
match  woidd  accord  with  Mrs.  Anstwioke's  high  notions, 
as  fitting  for  her  only  daughter.  Martin  knew,  as  well 
as  every  servant  in  the  house  did,  that  the  lady  had  no 
great  love  for  Gertrude ;  but  she  quite  understood  her 
having,  nevertheless,  great  pride ;  and  she  had  foreseen 
trouble  for  the  young  people.  Now  it  was  come.  Of 
course,  that  was  the  reason  of  the  young  lady  being 
brought  home,  and  of  the  squire's  stem  manner.  Cer- 
tain of  this,  she  hazarded  another  question. 

"Does  Mr.  Allan  expect  Mr.  Eupert — is  he  a-coming?  '* 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Martin  ?"  said  Gertrude,  drying 
her  tears,  "annoying  me  with  your  questions?" 

When  she  chose  it,  her  air  of  command  was  sufficient 
to  check  even  Martin's  intrusiveness,  and  so  she  was 
soon  served  with  refreshments,  and  left  alone.  But 
Martin  made  herself  amends  by  going  instantly  to  Miss 
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Aaftwioke«  and,  with  the  elaborate  ohfleqnioiunen 
that  often  so  well  ooTen  presumption,  poured  out,  not 
only  a  history  of  all  she  had  seen  of  Gertrude's  grief 
and  the  squire's  orossness,  but  added  her  own  oon- 
jecturei. 

Miss  Aofltwicke  was  sitting  alone,  as  usual,  by  the  side 
of  her  embioldery-fhune,  but  not  working :  listless  and 
melancholy,  she  sat  for  hours  thus.  She  had  not  heard 
the  arriTal  of  her  brother — indeed,  she  took  small  note 
of  anything ;  but  Martin's  tidings  at  once  roused  her- 
llr.  Austwioke  back  again !  ordering  his  daughter  to  her 
room,  and  forbidding  her  being  interrupted  I  Was  that 
prohibition  intended  to  extend  to  her  ? 

Yes,  Martin  said  the  squire  had  expressly  sud,  *I 
will  see  Miss  Honor  in  the  morning ;  I  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude. We  will  not  trouble  her  before."  What  could  it 
mean?  Conscience  was  instantly  alarmed.  She  rose 
up  and  paced  the  room,  saying,  ''My  brother  here! 
Gertrude  brought  back ! "" 

"  Ah !  I  always  thought  as  that  Mr.  Bnpert  was  too 
fkst,"  said  Martin. 

''Silence!  Eupert  Griesbaoh  would  not  dare  aspire 
to  my  brother's  only  daughter.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of 
such  insolence." 

There  was  a  wild  light  in  her  flashing  eye  that  terri- 
fied Martin.  Of  late.  Miss  Austwicke  had  been  so 
silent  and  gloomy,  that  an  outbreak  like  the  present  was 
startling  from  the  contrastb  Martin  did  not  require 
further  diimiasal. 

Left  to  herself,  Miss  Austwicke  paced  the  room  and 
wrung  her  hands;  a  wild  alarm,  as  of  a  hunted  creature 


at  bay,  dilating  her  eyes.  *He*8  fonnd  oat  eomethin?: 
what  can  it  be?"  she  kept  repeating,  otot  and  over 
again,  in  a  hissing  whisper.  She  most  have  uqcoq- 
scioualy  walked  miles  to  and  fro^that  terrified  woman— 
before  the  house  seemed  stilled  for  the  night.  There 
was  a  passage  oTer  the  archway  of  which  she  kq^  the 
key,  which  communicated  with  the  centre  of  the  hou%. 
As  she  could  not  attempt  to  retire  to  reet»  she  wroozlii 
herself  up  to  the  determination  to  riak  meeting  ber 
brother,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to  see  Gertrude.  This  resolu- 
tion was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  was  carried  into  eS^rci. 
Threading  tome  unfrequented  but  to  her  liamiliar  pas- 
sages, she  came,  uninterruptedly,  to  the  lobby  on  wbi  li 
her  nieoe's  chamber  opened.  She  listened  %  moment,  id  i 
heard  no  sound.  It  was  CTident  Gertrude  had  been  Itfi 
for  the  night.  Afiraid  to  knock,  she  opened  the  door  noL«e- 
lessly  and  entered.  A  glance  showed  her  that  Gertrude 
was  not  in  bed :  indeed,  she  had  flung  henelf  on  a  sofa, 
dressed  as  she  was  firom  her  journey.  Her  hat  lay  beside 
her  on  the  floor.  She  was  in  a  troubled  sleep ;  the  Xexn 
still  wet  on  her  flushed  cheek,  and  her  parted  lips  quiFcr- 
ing.  There  was 'something  so  touching  in  her  inno- 
cence and  helplessness,  as  she  had,  like  a  <diild,  wept 
herself  to  sleep,  that  the  soul-worried  woman  who  bea^ 
oyer  her  was  awed,  and  shrunk  back,  feeling  the  differ- 
ence there  was  between  innocent  and  guilty  grief.  Sud- 
denly her  eyes  fell  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  writinr 
on  it,  on  a  table,  beside  the  couch,  on  which  the  Umr 
was  burning.  Other  sheets,  as  of  a  letter  began  ani 
thrown  down,  were  scattered  on  the  floor. 
(To  he  continued,) 
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THE     DEEPER     DEPTH; 

OE,    8CEXZS   OF   REAL   LITE   AMOXG   TUE    VERY    POOR.— \0.   VI. 


S 


T.  GILES'S  is  associated  in  every  mind  with 
rags  and  squalor,  wretchedness  and  vice. 
llnder  the  influence  of  that  law  which  di-aws 
*'  likt  to    like,*'   the   destitute,   the  criminal,  and 

VOL,   I. 


other  pariahs  of  society,  have  for  generations  con- 
gregated around  the  site  of  ihe  old  Hospital  for 
L^ers,  as  though  they  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
Athenian  saint  whose  name  it  bore.    Stowe  speaks 
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of  it  as  "  the  yerie  pleasant  Tillage  of  St  Giles/'  | 
and  describes  a  yisit  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder-  , 

^  men  to  the  conduits  at  Tybnm  in  1562,  on  which  ! 
occasion  they  hunted  a  fox,  which  was  killed,  ' 

J.  **  after  a  great  cry  for  a  mile,"  at  the  end  of  St 
Gileses.  At  that  time,  "the  Holbom  houses  did 
not  run  further  than  Bed  Lion  Street,  the  road 
was  open  as  fisir  as  the  present  Hart  Street,  where 
a  garden  wall  commenced  near  Broad  Street,  St 
Giles's,  and  the  end  of  Dmry  Lane,  where  a  duster 
of  houses  on  the  right  formed  the  chief  part  of 
the  Tillage,  the  rest  being  scattered  houses.  The 
hospital  precincts  were  surrounded  by  trees.  Be- 
yond this,  north  and  south,  all  was  country,  and 
ayenues  of  trees  marked  out  the  Oxford  and  other 
roads."  What  a  contrast  between  this  pleasant 
Tillage,  with  its  garden  plots,  and  its  cattle  grazing 
in  the  meadows,  and  the  oyercrowded,  iQ-f&youred 
St  Giles's  of  ^e  present  day  I  In  the  reign  of 
William  lEL,  hundreds  of  French  refugees,  "  who 
had  fled  from  Louis  XIV.'s  dragoons  after  the 
cruel  zeyocatupB  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  settled 
about  Long  Acre,  thtf  Seyen  Dials,  and  Soho."  Mr. 
Thombury  says,  selmewhat  strongly,  in  his  most 
entertaining  book,  **  Hataied  London,"  after 
describing  seyeral  streets  as  occupied  by  poor 
French  people,  indigent  marquises,  and  starving 
countesses,  '*The  IriiftL  &a4  already  begun  to  debase 
St  Giles's;  the  !E*rencJh  teiagees  completed  the 
degradation  and  hopeledsness/'and  spread  like  a 
mud  deluge  towards  Boho;*'  and  then,  quoting 
ftom  Dobie's  "  History  of  St  Giles's,"  he  shows 
that  eyen  before  the  Bestoratlon,  the  St  Giles's 
oellars  had  beoome  a  sink  for  the  poyerty,  not  only 
of  Ireland  and  France,  but  of  aU  the  world.     - 

It  is  frequently  said  that  St  Giles's  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  haunt  of  rofSans, 
the  hidingt^place  of  thieyes;  that  the  condition  of 
its  poor  has  l^eeil  ameliorated,  and  their  dwellings 
improyed.  It  is-  yery  pleasant,  no  doubt,  for  our 
friends  of  the  (^tiniist  sdhool  to  entertaia  this 
opinion ;  but  the  grim  fact  remains  that,  at  this 
yery  moment,  there  is  enough  brutality  and  crime 
in  St.  Giles's  to  make  us  tremble,  and  destitution 
and  suffering  sufficient,  if  duly  pondered,  to  make 
us  weep.  This  paper  could  be  filled  with  traditions 
of  the  past,  for  the  neighbourhood,  though  so  poor 
and  squalid,  is  rich  in  historic  associations.  These, 
howeyer,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  passed  oyer, 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  condition  of  the  yery  poor  in  the  St.  Giles's 
of  the  present  day.  We  will  start  from  the  parish 
church,  after  we  haye  lingered  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  grayeyard^  to  note  the  altar  tomb  of  Richard 
Pendrell,  the  Staffordshire  farmer,  the  preserver 
and  guide  of  Charles  XL  after  Worcester  fight 
Among  the  persons  buried  here  are  George  Chap- 
man, the  author  of  **  a  fine  though  rugged  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Hiad; ' "  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 


the  celebrated  Deist;  James  Shirley,  the  dramatist; 
Sir  Eoger  I'Estrange;  the  Duchess  Dudley,  of  whon 
Dr.  Boreman  says,  in  her  fdneral  ssrmon,  "I 
would  say  to  any  desirous  to  attain  some  degree  of 
perfection.  Come  to  St  Giles's  and- inquire  thd 
character  of  Lady  Dudley;"  and  last,  but  not 
leasts  Andrew  Maryel,  Lathi  secretary  with  ^tniv 
and  member  of  Parliament  for  Krogston-on-IIull, 
a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  and  of  lofty  patriotism, 
and  who,  although  poor  and  liying  in  a  corrupt 
age,  sternly  refused  to  take  a  bribe.  We  find  the 
lobby  of  the  church,  which  has  one  of  the  hand- 
somest interiors  in  London,  filled  with  squalid- 
looking  women,  most  of  them  with  pale-faced 
children  in  their  arms,  waiting  for  tickets  for  needle- 
work, &c.,  which  the  senior  curate  is  distributing  in 
the  yestry.  Here  we  learn  that  the  parish  contains 
no  less  than  16,000  poor ;  while  an  intelligent  acd 
experienced  Scripture  reader  declares  that  in  bis 
district ''  eyery  house  contains  cases  of  destitation." 
As  we  leaye  Ihe  church,  our  attention  is  drawn  t) 
the  Besurrection  (or  Lich*)  Gate,  which  has  been 
recently  rebuilt  of  fireestone  on  a  new  site,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  line  with  the  frontage  of  the  street  whid  i? 
to  be  constructed  between  Tottenham  Court  E<A>i 
and  Charing  Cross.  It  deriyes  its  first  name  froQ 
an  oak  carying  in  telieyo  of  some  figures  to 
Michael  Angelo's  <'  Last  Judgment,"  which  is  Bet 
in  the  pediment.  It  Ibrmerly  stood  opposite  Hi^ 
Street,  whi(^  spot  is  supposed  •  to  haye  been  the 
entrance  to  the  Lepers'  Hospital,  and  there  a  bo?! 
of  ale  used  to  be  giyen  to  condemned  piisoneis 
on  their  way  to  Tyburn,  *'as  their  last  re£r^- 
ment  in  this  life."  It  is  frightful  to  think  of  tb 
numbers  that  haye  thus  stopped  to  drink  at  this  g:;^'. 
so  many  were  the  ofiteces  that  were  yisited  wii^  i 
death,  and  so  frequent  the  executions,  eyen  dnm; 
the  reign  of  Qeorge  HL  As,  in  imagination,  ^^ 
see  the  fatal  cart  wending  its  way,  week  after  wee'^ 
from  Newgate  up  Holbom,  or  the  Heavy  Hili. 
as  it  was  termed,  with  its  miserable  occupants 
sometimes  mere  youths,  who  had  committed  whi: 
are  now  deemed  only  petty  offences,  we  recall » 
mind  the  strong  words  of  a  celebrated  writer:  "I' 
was  with  the  hangman's  fingers  that  the  father  d 
his  people  touched  the  people's  eyiL'* 

This  is  Fletcher's  Court,  at  the  entrance  dj^ 
notorious  Church  Lane.  The  houses  are  u^  ^ 
most  filthy  condition,  and  crowded  from  *^ 
cellars  to  the  roof,  the  poor  people  being  p&c^^ 
together  as  closely  "  as  herrings  in  a  baireL"  Ho^ 
they  sleep  at  night  is  a  mystery  into  which  ff^ 
had  better  not  pry.  In  this  little  court  there  &:« 
twenty-six  families,  which,  reckoning  &^^  nirn- 
bers  to  each,  would  giye  130  men,  women,  ^^ 
children,  and  for  these  130  persons  there  is  c'-ij 
one   closet,  of  a  most  wretched   description,  ai-- 

•  Body  or  corpse.  Probably  funeral  prooMdons  eaUt-'' '-  * 
ohurchyard  by  this  gate. 
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in  a  very  exposed  ntnationl    An  honest,  indos- 
trious  Irishman,  living  in  the  court,  tells  us  that  at 
times  the  place  is  unendurable,  and  that  the  people 
remain  in  it  solely  because  it  gives  them  standing- 
room  for  their  barrowa    Ohurch  Lane  itself  is  a 
very  narrow  thoroughfieire,  a  litUe  to  the  rear  of 
the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  New  Oxford  Street, 
The  inhabitants  oast  all  their  rubbish,  dust,  and 
lefiise  of  every  kind,  into  the  street,  and  as  it  is 
cleared  away  only  once  a  week,  we  may  imAg^e 
the  salubrious  state  of  things  here   in  the  hot 
summer  weather.    As  we  stumble  over  these  offan- 
sive  heaps,  we  notice  an  extraordinary  number  of 
dead  cats,  that  are  waiting  burial  in  the  friendly 
scavenger's  cart.    "What  has  occasioned  such  mor- 
tality?    Is  there  some  fatal  nckness  raging  in 
St  Giles's  amongst  the  feline  race?  or  have  we  in 
these  lif elsss  forms  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
pleasant  pastime,  said  to  be  ei^'oyed  here  occasion- 
ally, which  oonsirtB  of  tying  two  uufbrtanate  cats 
together  by  the  tail,  swinging  them  over  a  line, 
and  letting  them  fight  until  they  have  killed  each 
other,  while  the  amiable  bystanders  make  bets  as 
towhich  will  die  firstP    Not  long  since  a  broken 
window  in  this  lane  was  stopped  up  with  a  dead 
cat    The  fixed  eyes  stared  at  the  passer»-by  far 
some  days.    Polss  extending  firom  the  windows  of 
each  house,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  clothes  on, 
give  a  strange  appearance  to  this  ill-fianed  lane, 
in  the  eourts*  and  alleys  of  which  thieves  and 
burglars  arrange  their  ndSuions  plana»  and  divide 
their  spoiL    &>  oriminal  and  reckless  is  the  popula- 
tion, that  the  police  always  come  here  in  couples, 
and  at  some  seasons  in  bands  of  twelve.    Even  the 
city  missionary's  life  is  often  endangered  by  the 
violence  of  the  Lish,  who  have  a  way  of  pressing 
you  against  the  wall,  or  of  throwing  you  down  and 
dancing  on  you,  which  is  anything  but  comfortable. 
In  our  second  paper  we  described  a  night  visit  to  a 
Westminster  lodging-house:  we  wiQ  try  to  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  kitchen  of  a  St  Giles's 
lodging-house,  as  seen  by  day.    Vfe  find  in  it,  in 
addition  to  the  large  coke  fire,  strong  tables  and 
benches— which  reappear  in  all  of  them — a  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children — some  cooking;  some  eat- 
ing ;  some  washing ;  some  leaning  sullenly  against 
the  wall;  some  sitting  at  the  tables,  vociferating 
wildly;  some  singing;  some  swearing;  some  quarrel- 
ing; some  weeping,  and  some  sleeping.    Our  com- 
panion distributes  a  packet  of  tracts,  which  are 
gladly  received,  preference  being   given  to  those 
with  an  engraving,  and  utters  a  few  well-chosen 
-words  upon  the  importance  of  seeking  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul*    When  he  ceases,  a  man  of  moody 
aspect,  standing-  against  the  window,  says,  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear,  **  You  are  right, 
sir,  for  the  immortal  part  of  man  is  worth  more 
than  ten  thousand  worlds."    The  enunciation  of 
this  great  truth  is  followed  by  profound  sUence;  it 


seems  to  clear  the  stifling  air,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and,  for  a  moment,  to  lift  up  the  speaker 
and  his  forlorn  companions  to  a  higher  level.  The 
fact  is  that  "  aU  sorts  of  characters  are  found  in 
these  i>lace6,  learned  and  ignorant,  infidels  and 
bigoted  Eomanists,  many  once  members  of  Ohristian 
churches,  and  at  times  even  those  who  have  offi- 
ciated iu  the  sacred  offices  of  the  sanctuary.  There 
are  also  men  separated  from  their  wives,  and  others 
whose  relatives  know  nothing  about  them,  simply 
because  they  are  ashamed  to  teU  them  tiiey  are 
inmates  of  a  common  lodging-house."  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  a  devoted  agent  of  that  valuable  insti- 
tution, the  London  Oity  Mission,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  visiting  them. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  in  Church  Lane  are 
throughout  most  defective.  One  of  the  largest 
lodging-houses  has  only  a  single  closet,  and  that 
some  distance  g£L  In  that  court  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  houses,  each  containing  as  many  fiimilies 
as  rooms,  with  one  common  closet,  without  a  door, 
directly  facing  a  house.  We  will  enter  this  room 
on  the  groxmd  floor,  the  condition  and  contents  of 
which  may  be  thus  briefly  described : — The  boards 
are  thickly  encrusted  with  dirt,  the  walls  damp, 
and  the  plaster  flEdling  down.  The  ceiling  is  low, 
and  black  with  smoke.  There  are  two  bedsteads, 
overmnning  with  vermin,  a  box  standing  against 
the  window,  which  serves  as  a  table,  a  bottle  hold- 
ing a  piece  of  candle  in  its  neck,  a  small  wooden 
birdcage,  one  or  two  broken  plates,  an  old  apparatus 
for  roasting  chestnuts  in  the  streets,  and  a  heap  of 
cabbage  stalks  and  leaves  in  one  comer.  You 
would  not  like  to  shut  your  dog  up  in  such  a  place, 
and  yet  this  is  a  true  type  of  the  homes  in  St 
Giles's  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  like  our- 
selves, and  of  thousands  of  children  that  would, 
with  other  surroundings,  be  as  afifectionate  and 
engaging  as  those  who  dimb  your  knees  and 
gladden  your  heart  A  poor  Irish  widow,  to  whom 
we  have  spoken  kindly,  asks,  with  some  bitterness, 
as  we  turn  away,  "Have  ye  nothing  to  leave  behind 
ye  besides  your  talk  P  "  One  glance  at  her  gaunt 
form  and  hollow  cheeks  deprives  this  free  remark 
of  its  ofiensiveness.  It  is  sheer  hunger  that  forces 
her  thus  to  speak ;  a  fact  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  well-meaning  but  mistaken  persons, 
who  sometimes  visit  the  very  poor  to  preach  to 
them  about  religion  and  the  love  of  God,  without 
condescending  to  notice  their  bodily  wants,  or  to 
give  them  a  penny  to  buy  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Ascending  a  narrow  staircase,  more  filthy  than  the 
undeansed  street,  we  enter  a  small  room,  in  which 
an  aged  woman  is  lying  on  a  few  rags  on  the  floor. 
She  has  been  a  moat  devoted  wife,  working  day  and 
night  to  support  her  husband,  who  does  little  or 
nothing  beside  smoking  his  pipe  and  brooding  over 
the  fire.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  go  out,  at  all 
hours  and  in  all  weathers,  to  pick  up,  rags  and 
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other  odd  matters  in  the  streets,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  will  oyer  do  so  again.  It  is  touching 
to  mark  tiie  eagerness  with  which  she  defends  her 
husband  when  reference  is  made  to  his  idleness. 
<'  Poor  fellow,  he  would  soon  work,  if  he  had  it  to 
do,  and  he  has  alwajrs  been  kind  to  me."  Words- 
worth tells  us  that 

'*  Lore  bad  he  found  in  hnts  where  poor  men  lie ;" 
and  here  we  find  it  in  a  St  Giles's  garret.  She  has 
neither  feod  nor  medicine,  and  when  a  trifle  is  put 
into  her  hand,  she  exclaims,  *'  Now  I  can  have  a 
bit  of  bread."  She  listens  with  interest  to  a  few 
words  respecting  the  loye  and  grace  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  joins  devoutly  in  a  short  prayer.  The 
room  is  only  about  eight  feet  square,  and  yet,  in 
addition  to  herself  and  husband,  it  is  occupied  by 
a  married  daughter,  whose  husband  is  in  prison, 
her  little  girl,  and  a  lodger,  an  old  man,  who  pays 
Is.  2d.  a  week  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  by  the 
fire,  and  of  sleeping  on  a  handful  of  straw  in  one 
comer. 

When  joined  by  the  good  city  missionary,  who 
had  kindly  undertaken  to  show  us  the  bsepeb 
DEPTH  in  Dudley  (Monmouth)  Street,  he  confirms 
the  statement  of  the  Scripture  reader,  already 
quoted,  as  to  the  destitution  of  the  people.  *<  I 
assure  you,"  he  adds,  *'  I  have  to  watch  my  people 
closely,  lest  they  should  be  foimd  dead  in  flieir 
beds;  they  so  often  suffer  hunger."  It  was  not 
long  before  we  met  with  a  striking  illustration  of 
his  words,  with  which  we  will  close  this  article, 
reserving  the  description  of  what  we  saw  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Seven  Dials  for  the  next 
paper.  In  a  garret  in  Dudley  Street  we  found  a 
poor  widow,  faint  and  trembling  from  hunger.    She 


had  sold  ever3rthing  with  which  she  could  procure 
a  penny,  even  to  some  of  the  dothing  horn  off  her 
back.   The  pariah  had  allowed  her  a  trifle  and  a 
few  loaves  a  week  for  three  months ;  but  that  time 
had  passed,  and  the  grant  of  money  had  not  been 
renewed.     The  week's  bread  had  all  beea  eaten, 
and  it  would  be  some  days  before  she  could  ob- 
tain anoflier  supply ;  meanwhile  her  children  and 
herself  were  absolutely  starving.     There  vas  bo 
fire  in  tilie  grate,  and  all  the  furniture  had  been 
sold  excepting  the  bedstead,  a  Htde  table,  and  one 
broken-backed  chair.    Her  sad  story  was  confirmed 
by  her  pinched  cheeks  and  wasted  form,  besiicj 
which  our  friend  had  long  been  acquainted  ^Iti 
her.    Happily,  he  had  some  orders  of  the  Society 
for  the  ReH^  of  Distress  in  his  pocket,  and  bs 
instantly  filled  up  four,  so  that  she  could  procure 
some   bread,  meat,  grocery,  and  ooals,  vithcu: 
delay.     The  poor  creature  could  scarcely  belieTe 
her  senses  when  they  were  put  into  her  hand. 
Lifting  up  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven,  she  ex- 
claimed, **  1  thank  God  for  having  sent  me  a  friend 
this  afternoon."    Our  own  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  we  bade  her  put  her  trust  in  Him,  who  is  ever 
the  **  widow's  Friend ;"  while,  as  we  descended  th? 
stain,  we  whispered  to  each  other,  "Just  in  time.' 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case.    It  is  a  &ct 
we  should  do  well  to  ponder,  "  that  every  otie: 
day  either  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  dies  of 
starvation  in  London  I "  With  our  enormous  wcali 
with  our  vaunted  civflisation,  with  our  profci.vi 
Christianity,  ought  this  to  be  P 

"  None  die  of  cold  or  hunger  in  our  land — 
Hay  God  forgive  the  lie;  at  least  none  need." 

{To  he  eontinvecL)  JLKl 


"HE'S    GONE    TO    HIS    REST.' 


^HIS  is  a  very  common  and  comfort- 
able expression  respecting  the  dead, 
but  I  fear  it  ia  often  uttered  thought- 
lessly. If  death  were  a  dreamless 
sleep,  and  the  grave  a  bed  in  which 
man  lay  down  for  ever,  then  it  might 
be  true  that  aU  who  die  go  to  their 
rest.  But  the  solemn  truth,  which  ought  to  make 
us  pause  and  give  earnest  heed  to  our  way,  is,  that 
when  we  die  we  go  to  reap  the  fruit  oi  what  we 
have  sown  here.  Our  state  hereafter  is  determined 
by  our  character  here,  and  death  stamps  the  cha- 
racter for  eternity. 

*'  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people 
of  God."  Here,  we  have  no  rest  worthy  of  the 
name.  How,  indeed,  can  we,  when  our  inner  part 
is  the  battle-field  on  which  the  powers  of  good  and 
evil  strive  for  mastery?  Life  is  a  continual 
struggle— for  the  apathy  that  ceases  to  strive  for 


the  nobler  ends  of  being  is  more  akin  io  de:i'3 
than  life — in  which  to  stop  is  to  be  carried  bs:'^- 
ward,  in  which  we  often  feel  faint  and  weair,  ai: 
unsatisfied  with  what  seems  to  be  fruitless  e^-it- 
This  is  bitterly  true  of  the  best  as  vrell  as  the  wcrs 
of  us,  and  poor  humanity  is  generally  too  h^^  '-^ 
laugh  when,  now  and  then,  a  bantering  wit  vo^^ 
attempt  to  make  of  life  only  a  good  joke,  or  ^'^ 
lugubrious  langour  speaks  in  mock  pathos  of  tli' 
"  vanity  of  the  world ;  *'  feeling,  possibly,  all  Oje 
while,  the  pain  he  would  fiedn  turn  into  ridicule 
Yet  sometimes  a  slight  spice  of  ridicule  or  sarr^'^ 
may  not  be  amiss  even  here,  if  used  judiciously; 
for  the  weariest  existence  is  that  which  is  \rex7 
with  the  labour  of  doing  nothing ;  and  if  the  nc« 
of  idlers,  instead  of  languidly  walking  about  ^th 
their  hands  in  their  breeches'  pockets*,  and  agbc; 
over  life's  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  or  weanly 
lolling  in  the  unrest  of  inddence,  and.yawnii^ 
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listlessly  oyer  insipid  works  of  fictioii,-~if,  in  short, 
instead  of  killing  time  by  the  thonsand-and-one 
slow  tortaree  which  indolence  has  inyented,  and 
which  are  only  better  than  absolute  yacuity,  they 
would  put  a  G^nlder  to  the  wheel  and  do  some- 
thing in  the  seryioe  of  God,  or  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows,  they  wonld  find  themselyes  braced  and  re- 
freshed by  tiie  exercise.  But  man's  unresting  spirit 
cannot  be  joked  into  rest  or  contentment ;  the  spring 
of  life  is  too  deep  for  that.  It  is  agitated  by  deep- 
seated  powers  of  eyil,  and  casts  up  mire  and  dirt 
The  Author  of  life  alone  can  purify  the  fountain 
and  sweeten  the  stream.  The  hand  that  fituned  us 
so  fearfully  and  wondeifally  must  direct  our  mazch, 
and  fight  our  battles,  and  coyer  us  with  his  shield 
— ^though  we  ourselyes  haye  the  option  of  obeying 
his  commands  or  not — ^if  we  would  haye  satisfiM- 
tion  in  our  aims,  and  oyercome  and  find  peace  and 
rest  at  the  end.  God  alone  can  giye  us  rest. 
<<  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  axe  heaVy 
laden,  and  I  will  giye  you  rest." 

Yet  eyen  rest  in  God  is  only  partial  here,  and  of 
a  certain  kind,  though  it  is  rest  sweet  and  fiill  in 
comparison  with  any  the  world  affords.  It  is  the 
rest  of  reliance  and  of  hope.  We  haye  to  fight  and 
work,  but  He  helps  us,  and  we  can  be  sure  of  the 
yictory,  and  rest  in  hope  of  the  reward.  There 
remains  a  rest ;  and  when  our  nature  is  trained  and 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  toil  and  affliction,  and 
the  life-work  done,  the  spirit  casts  off  its  body  of 
sin  and  death,  and  returns  to  the  bosom  of  its 
Father  to  enjoy  that  rest.  BestI  it  is  the  sweetest 
sound  to  the  weary  soul  of  man.  And  when  a 
seryant  of  Gk>d,  worn  out  with  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  is  going  homeward  from  the  scene 
of  toU,  sweeter  in  his  ear  than  the  sweetest  melo- 
dies of  earth,  and  richer  than  its  finest  harmonies, 
will  be  the  yoice  of  hope  that  so  often  cheered  his 
hours  of  labour,  singing  of  the  rest  clearer  and 
sweeter  the  nearer  home  he  comes.  "There  re- 
maineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God." 
"  life's  duty  done,  as  sinks  the  day, 
laght  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies ; 
While  heaven  and  earth  eombiue  to  say, 
'  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies  1 '  ** 

Then  may  the  friends  of  departed  worth,  when  by 
the  glass  of  faith  they  look  oyer  the  dark  waters, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  sunlit  shores  beyond— the 
land  where  the  weary  find  rest ;  where  they  shall 
neyer  hunger  nor  thirst ;  where  there  is  no  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  any  more  pain ; — 
then  may  they  say  of  Uieir  absent  loyed  one,  in  full 
assurance  of  hope,  *'  He  is  gone  to  his  rest'* 

But  what  of  those  who  are  not  ''  the  people  of 
God  P"  '<  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked."  These  are  the  words  of  Him  who  cannot 
lie ;  and  it  is  dreadful,  with  regard  to  some  whom 
we  haye  known,  when  friends  and  neighbours 
epeak  of  them  as  gone  to  their  rest,  to  think,  to 


fear,  they  may  haye  gone  to  their  torment,  and  that 
eyen  now  their  wail  of  eternity  is  begun.  No 
matter  how  yirtuous  or  useful  the  life  may  be,  if  it 
is  barren  of  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  loye,  if 
nothing  be  done  for  the  loye  of  God  in  Christ,  if 
the  heart  remain  unchanged,  then  energy  is  wasted, 
and  hope  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  No  one 
has  a  spotless  heart,  whateyer  the  outward  life  may 
be,  and  none  can  atone  for  himself;  guilty  man 
must  haye  a  mbatituUf  or  die.  Christ  is  the  only 
surety,  and  those  who  do  not  trust  in  him,  be  their 
morals  better  or  worse  than  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, it  can  matter  nothing  in  the  eye  of  perfect 
Justice:  punishment  must  oyertake  them. 

There  is  a  pernicious  error  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with,  and  which  not  seldom  crops  out  in  the    : 
pages  of  the  noyelist  and  other  literature,  regarding 
the  general  mercy  of  God.  Characters  are  sketched, 
who  haye  liyed  noble  and  generous  Hyes,  and  died 
brayely,  but  without  a  spark  ot  Diyine  life ;  and  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  all  is  well  with  them :  it  is 
sometimes   eyen  represented   as   narrow-minded 
bigotry,  and  want  of  Christian  charity,  or  worse^ 
to  suppose  that  they  haye  not  fulfilled  the  chief  end. 
of  man;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  something, 
odious  to  hint  that  they  may  not  haye  entered  into  • 
rest.    Sudi  teaching  is  worse  than  plain  atheism, 
for  the  human  heart  is  only  too  willing  to  be> 
cheated  by  the  gloss  of  its  own  righteousness ;  and. 
people  are  found,  generally  without  giying  much . 
thought  to  religious  matters,  who  trust  in  their 
good  deeds,  or,  at  least,  the  absence  of  grossly  bad. 
deeds,  and  the  general  mercy  of  God,  to  coyer  theis 
httle  shortcomings  and  infirmities.    But  a  just  God 
cannot  exercise  general  mercy— out  of  Christ  he  is 
a  consuming  £re. 

There  is  another  notion  which  we  sometimes 
find  both  in  men  and  books,  which,  like  the  former, 
is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness, 
and  which  seems  to  look  no  further  than  the  end  of 
our  natural  life.  They  whine  plaintiyely  oyer  the 
weariness  of  the  world,  and  talk  pathetically  of  the 
sleep  of  death  and  the  rest  of  the  graye— a  maudlin 
sentimentaHsm  that  finds  its  climax  in  the  insanity 
of  the  suicide,  who  makes  away  with  his  life  to 
escape  its  troubles.  If  our  little  life  was  thus 
**  rounded  with  a  sleep,"  it  might  be  well  enough ; 

"  Ay,  bat  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where." 

'*  To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ; — ay,  there's  the  rub : 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  oome." 

Life  is  our  birthright;  death  is  the  effect  of  the 
poison  of  sin  being  introduced  into  our  nature.  We 
craye  for  deeper,  fiiller  life,  and  shrink  from  death  ; 
and  to  eyery  thoughtful  mind  the  consciousness  of 
the  after-life  must  make  death  a  serious  matter. 
Death  is  no  sleep,  the  graye  no  bed  of  rest.  So  £Eur 
as  we  are  concerned  they  haye  no  existence;  for 
the  self  that  for  a  while  makes  its  home  ii^  the  body 
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never  dies.  Death,  like  life,  is  a  mystery— a  name 
■we  haye  for  a  change  of  wliich  we  know  little. 
But  we  know  that  by  taking  the  body  it  unrobes 
the  soul,  and  ushers  it  naked  into  the  eternal  world. 
And  how  can  we  stand  there  the  glance  of  our 
Maker's  holy  eye,  with  the  filth  of  sin  upon  us? 
Unless  washed  in  th^  blood  of  Ohrist,  and  clothed 
with  the  stainless  robe  of  his  righteousness,  we 
cannot  stand :  our  presence  would  defile  the  purity 
of  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  and  the  besom  of 
destruction  would  sweep  us  to  doom  in  a  moment ; 
nay,  we  ourselyes  would  haste  away  from  his  pre- 


sence, anywhere — anywhere  to  escape  the  glaaoe  d 
his  eye.  *'  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked." 

For  our  soul's  sake^  for  the  loye  that  Jgbos  bean 
to  us,  let  us  bring  our  "  weary  and  heaTy-laden" 
nature  to  him  that  we  may  find  rest;  that  the 
Spirit's  presence  may  shed  the  brightneas  of  hope 
on  the  way  that  leads  to  our  Father's  homa  Let 
us  see  to  it  now,  that  we  cultivate  such  a  chaiacter 
that  those  whom  we  leave  behind  at  death  may 
have  good  reason  to  say  that  we  have  gone  to  our 
rest.  J.H. 
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|T  is  very  possible,  and  in  these  money- 
making  times  it  happens  every  day, 
that  a  Sudra  (one  of  the  fourth,  or 
lowest  class  in  the  Hindoo  scale), 
being  feurmer,  blacksmith,  tailor,  or 
what  you  will,  may  attain  wealth,  may  become  a 
banker,  may  raise  his  family  to  high  social  posi- 
tion, and,  as  some  have  done,  even  to  princely 
power;  but  he  cannot  outstrip  his  caste.  His 
social  relations  to  other  classes  of  Hindoos  can- 
not be  changed.  No  amoimt  of  wealth  conld 
raise  him  even  one  small  step  in  the  grade  of 
caste.  No  amoimt  of  dower  with  a  daughter  could 
induce  one  higher  in  caste  rank  to  take  her  as  a  wife. 
Here,  being  Christians,  a  peer  may  marry  below 
his  aristocratic  position  for  love,  for  wealth — what 
matter? — ^but  while  he  might  not  perhaps  escape  the 
animadversion  of  his  order,  such  a  marriage  would 
involve  no  forfdture  of  social  privileges.  There,  if 
there  were  difference  of  caste,  such  a  union  would  be 
impossible :  while  differences  of  mere  rank  or  wealth 
would  expose  the  parties  to  no  animadversion  what- 
ever, so  long  as  the  rules  of  caste  were  not  infringed. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  conveying,  necessarily 
very  briefly,  any  comprehension  of  the  universality 
and  obligations  of  caste,  it  is  requisite  to  explain 
how  all  its  nice  distinctions  are  preserved. 

Each  sect  or  class  owns  the  spiritual  domination 
of  one  head.  Among  Brahmins  there  are  certain 
spiritual  officers  or  princes — ^popes  as  it  were,  who 
have  jurisdiction  over  their  several  flocks  or  sub- 
jects. They  make  stated  tours  among  them,  and 
have  also  legates  or  agents,  who  go  the  rounds 
of  provinces  and  districts.  All  irregularities  are 
brought  under  official  cognisance  in  these  visita- 
tions; and  the  sacraments  of  the  order  are  dis- 
pensed to  properly  qualified  persons,  male  and 
female.  No  neglect  of  observance  or  breach  of 
caste  requirement  can  escape  notice,  for  all  commu- 
nities are  interested  in  preserving  its  purity,  and 
on  occasions  of  transgression  refuse  association 


with  the  delinquent,  and  assist  in  bringing  H- 
offence  before  the  spiritual  tribunal,  where,  o: 
conviction,  sentences  of  fine,  of  purification,  oi  o' 
penance,  are  pajssed,  from  which  there  is  no  appd. 
Should  the  culprit  prove  obdurate,  he  is  put  out  o: 
caste  altogether.  Brahmins  being  spiritual  prince: 
retain  in  some  respects  their  jurisdiction  otct 
lower  grades  of  Hindoos,  but  not  in  all  oases,  h 
many  instances,  hereditary  Gk>oroo6,  or  spirital 
teachers,  not  being  Brahmins,  take  their  places; 
but  are  not  a  whit  less  exacting  than  the  higb- 
dass.  Indeed,  I  think  that  for  the  most  y^- 
the  caste  discipline  of  the  lower  grades  i' 
more  strict  than  the  upper.  Again,  among  tL- 
very  lowest  classes  of  artisans  and  labourei' 
elders  of  communities  hold  the  power  wliic- 
is  wielded  in  the  other  instances  by  indir.- 
duals ;  and  offenders  are  dted  before  caste  tnbL- 
nals  (Punchayets),  which  have  the  same  po^er  oi 
punishment  by  ^e,  expulsion  or  suspension  froc 
social  privileges,  or  admonition,  as  the  case  msy 
require.  By  these  means  the  system  of  caste  aij 
dpline  is  maintained  throughout  all  ranks,  and 
divisions,  and  subdivisions  of  ranks,  with  a  stem 
rigour  which  nothing  can  interrupt  or  sot  aside,  ar  i 
which  cannot  be  evaded  by  high  or  by  low.  It  b  & 
power  which  infallibly  reaches  every  family  in  a^ 
its  relations,  and  every  member  of  every  fanuly. 
male  and  fismale.  Even  the  law  can  giYe  no  pro- 
tection. Supposing  a  man  suffsring  from  a  caste 
decision  appealed  against  it  in  a  civil  action ;  b? 
might  gain  damages  for  loss,  or  injury,  or  dehm- 
tion ;  but  this  could  not  restore  his  oaste  poaiticn, 
and  might,  indeed,  make  it  worse. 

Suppose  caste  law  to  be  defied,  and  expul^i^'^^ 
to  ensue,  what  then  P  I  do  not  think  I  can  ex- 
press such  a  result  better  than  by  describing  it  ^' 
''social  annihilation."  The  person  so  excommu- 
nicated becomes  a  social  nothing.  Henoeforth  b*" 
has  not  only  no  place  among  his  own  reLi:ivviv 
friends,  or  people,  but  among^no  o^er.|  No  one 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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can  reoeiye  him,  no  one  can  give  liim  <dTen  a  drink 
of  water.  His  own  parents,  his  own  children,  could 
not  sit  with  him,  eat  or  diink  with  him,  or  even 
touch  him  without  pollntion,  inyolying  the  loss  of 
their  own  station  in  life.  Not  only  are  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  fiEdth  denied  him  by  his  own  caste, 
but  none  other  can  afford  them.  He  cannot  descend 
a  scale,  and,  expelled  fi:om  a  higher  caste,  enter  a 
lower ;  the  lower  caste  conld  not  receiye  one  in  his 
position  on  any  terms  whateoerer,  nor  coxdd  enter- 
tain such  an  idea  for  a  moment.  If  his  children  be 
inyolyed  with  him,  they  too  are  socially  dead ;  they 
could  not  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage.  Who  is 
to  nurse  '^rm  if  he  bo  ill  P  who  to  close  his  eyes  if 
he  be  dying  ?  who  bury  or  bum  him  if  he  be  dead? 
No  ordinary  ceremonies  of  burial  can  be  accorded 
to  him.  No  rites  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  can  be 
performed  for  him.  His  corpse  may  not  perhaps 
be  flung  oat  on  a  dunghOl ;  but  he  will  be  buried 
in  an  obscure  hole  by  the  Ghandals  as  a  dead  dog 
or  other  carrion.  It  is  a  pitiless  doom,  a  pitiless  con- 
serratism,  this  caste  punishment, — ^but  it  answers 
its  end;  for  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  through  high  and  low  of  all  degrees,  all 
trades,  all  communities,  and  all  denominations  of 
Hindoos,  no  one  dare  defy  it  without  the  infallible 
consequences  of  relentless  punishment. 

Who  then  will  encounter  this  terrible  condition 
of  outcast  life  ?  There  may  be  some  who,  from 
inyeterate  profligacy,  or,  perhaps,  inherent  con- 
tempt of  all  social  organisation,  dare  the  worst,  and 
submit  to  what  they  haye  proyoked;  but  they  are 
very  few.  Caste  priyileges,  the  protection  of  eyery 
social  prerogatiye,  are  too  precious  to  be  risked 
or  thrown  away  by  the  multitude.  Eyery  man, 
high  or  low,  iM  bom  into  a  <Saste ;  and  it  becomes, 
not  only  a  point  of  honour,  but  a  necessity  of  social 
existence,  that  he  should  preserye  it  himself  and 
transmit  it  to  his  children.  He  has,  in  fact,  no 
altematiye  but  to  do  so.  If  he  has  committed  a 
fault  against  his  caste,  he  humbles  himself;  he  does 
penance— he  performs  pilgrimages  to  sacred  shrines 
— he  offer  sacoiflces,  or  he  pays  fines ;  else  his  yery 
refusal  or  obduracy  becomes  an  additional  oodme, 
and  he  remains  an  outcast  till  he  dies. 

Nor,  among  Hindoos  as  they  are,  can  it  be  said 
that  caste  discipline  is  without  good  effect.  By  it 
gross  publio  immoralities  are  checked^  social  bonds 
are  strengthened,  and  the  wild  Hcenoe  which  would 
follow  any  genital  disruption  of  society  is  preyented. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  were  the  purer  bonds  of 
Christian  fisdth  existent  among  the  people,  that  caste 
discipline  would  be  needed  to  insure  this  end.  There 
would  then  be  a  higher  motiye  for  indiyidual  purity 
of  conddct,  which  would  work  for  good  among 
the  p^ple  of  India  as  it  does  among  Christians 
elsewhere;  but,  so  long  as  caste  remains,  the  disci- 
pline which  preseryes  it  in  the  abstract,  preseryes 
also  that  amount  of  outward  decorous,  moral  ob" 


seryance,  if  no  more,  without  which  Hindoos  would, 
I  think,  become  infinitely  more  profligate  than 
eyen  the  hyeliest  or  most  prurient  imagination  has 
eyer  pictured  them  to  be. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  from  the  foregoing, 
what  effect  oaste  distinctions  exercise  uptm  the 
non-reception  of  Christianity  in  any  extended  sense ; 
and  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  impression,  I 
might  almost  say  conyiction,  of  mere  spiritual 
advantage,  supposing  that  to  arise  in  any  Hindoo's 
heart,  to  make  head  against  the  oyerwhelming 
social  considerations  which  oppose  it.  That  it  has 
done  so  in  some  instances  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
eyer;  there  haye  been  Hindoos  strong  enough  in 
their  Christian  faith  to  abandon  kindred,  position, 
with  eyery  advantage  which  high  caste  imparted 
to  them,  and  to  haye  obeyed  literally  the  Diyiue 
command,  "to  forsake  all  and  follow  me;''  and 
such  instances  deserye,  and  haye  obtained,  the 
warmest  sympathy  and  admiration  of  those  who 
haye  witnessed  them.  Let  me  mention  one  which 
came  under  my  own  obseryation,  which  wiU  carry 
with  it,  perhaps,  more  conyiction  of  the  influence  of 
caste  than  the  most  minute  details  I  cotdd  furnish. 

Among  the  persons  who  applied  to  me  for  ser- 
yice,  when  forming  the  administratiye  establish- 
ment of  a  proyince  which  had  then  been  ceded  to 
the  management  of  the  British  Goyemment  by  his 

Highness  the  Nizam,  was  a  young  man,  E 

B ,  who,  unsupported  by  any  recommendation, 

applied  to  me  personally,  in  a  yery  weU- worded 
and  respectful  English  letter.  He  stated  that  he 
had  been  educated  in  the  cantonment  school  of 

M ,  of  the  town  near  which  he  was  one  of  the 

hereditary  Deshpandyas,  or,  as  I  may  explain  it 
here,  county  registrars;  that  he  had  completed 
his  education  in  the  mission  school  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  and  was  desirous  of  seryioe  under  Gh>yem- 
ment,  and  would  be,  he  trusted,  found  fit  for  the 
office  of  translator  from  Mahratta,  or  generally  as 
a  derk  in  the  Euglish  department.  On  mentioning 
the  application  to  my  head  ministerial  officer,  who 
was  a  Brahmin,  and  asking  him  whether  he  knew 
anything  of  E B ,  he  shmgged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  appeared  to  hesitate.  At  last,  being  urged, 
he  said,  '•  I  belieye  the  young  man  is  deyer,  but — 
he  is  a  Christian ;  he  has  been  baptised,  and  is  no 
longer  with  his  family,  who  are  most  respectable 
people;  he  is,  in  fact,  an  outcast.  That,  howeyer, 
need  not  signify  to  you,  sir,  nor  does  it  to  me;  but 
it  will  to  others  of  our  caste,  and  the  young  man,  if 
he  comes,  will  haye  to  take  his  chance  among  them.** 

It  did  not  certainly  signify  to  me:  and  the 
applicant  was  directed  to  attend  for  examination, 
and  assured  of  seryice  if  he  were  fit  for  it.  On.  his 
arriyal  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  mentioned  his 
conyersion,  because  whereyer  it  had  become  known, 
it  had  proyed  prejudicial  against  him ;  that  Brah- 
mins who  filled  official  situations  in  olher  districts 
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had  distinctly  lefased  to  serve  -with  him :  and  it 
was  only  here,  in  a  mixed  and  perfectly  new 
establishment,  that  he  oonld  hope  to  hold  his 
ground.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the  two 
head  native  ofi&oers,  both  being  Brahmins,  were 
men  of  liberal  minds  and  of  great  ficmness.  They 
liked  E B for  the  honesty  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  his  irr^roachable  life,  and  they  checked, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  the  conduct  of  others,  who, 
as  they  had  foreseen,  l^ft  no  device  untried  to  drive 
lf\\m  from  his  position.  I  watched  the.  struggle 
with  much  interest,  and  I  encouraged  the  poor 
fellow  when  he  was  most  cast  down.  He  knew 
well  where  he  could  best  find  comfort  in  his  trials 
of  pitiless  scorn,  contempt,  and  even  insult— in  the 
inveterate  hostility  with  which  every  action  was 
watched,  and  often .  wilfiilly  misint^reted,  and 
the  frequcoit  annoyance^  of  threatening'  anonymous 
letters ;  and  I  believe  that  he  received  the  help  for 
which  he  prayed ;  for  it  was  imposnble  ,to  conceive 
anything  more  oonsi^jkent,  and  at  the  time  more 
manly,  than  his  conduct.  Thus  for  the  time  he 
lived  down  opposition  and  calumny,  and  as  he 
rose  in  grade  in  the  office,  gained  also  the  respect, 
if  not  the  Mendship,  of  several  who  had  most 
bitterly  opposed  him.  When  he  felt  his  position 
secure,  he  asked  permission  to  go  to  his  family,  and 
bring  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  when 
they  weie  children,  and  for  whom,  as  he  often  spoke 
of  her,  he  had  evidently  a  very  deep  affection.  She 
was  now  grown  up,  and  would  not,  he  said,  be 
refosed  him,  and  he  then  believed,  though  her 
parents  had  been  grieved  by  his  conversion,  that 
in  pursuance  of  their  promises,  they  would  leave 
her  entirely  to  the  .exercise  of  her  own  free  wilL 
E E-- —  was  not  many  days  absent,  and  re- 
turned in  a  very  excited  state  of  mind.  He  had 
not  foreseen,  nor  had  I,  that  though  his  caste 
enemies  could  effect  nothing  against  him  in  hi? 
official  station,  they  could  strike  him  far  more 
heavily  and  more  deeply  in  his  home.  He  found 
the  legate  of  the  spiritual  Brahmin  prince  of  the 
district  had  been,  busy,  and  had  threatened  his 
wife  and  all  her  fiEunily.  with  excommunication  if 
they  held  any  communication  with  him.  He 
was  spiritually,  and  to  all  social  purposes,  as  a 
Brahmin,  dead:  and  the  ceremonies  for  the  dead 
had  been  performed,  and  had  hardly  closed 
when  he  arrived.  He  had  traced,  he  thought,  in 
this  matter,  the  influence  of  one  at  least  of  his 
enemies  in  my  office,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
spy  of  the  legate's,  but  nothing  had  transpired 
which  could  have  supported  an  action  for  con- 
spiracy, and,  in  accordance  with  the  inexorable 
rules  of  caste,  what  had  been  done  could  not  bo 
undone.  Yet  he  pleaded  hard  to  see  his  wife 
once  more ;  *'  she  still  loved  him,"  he  said,  she  had 
told  him  80  herself,  and  if  I  would  only  **  reason 
with  her,  she  would  listeti  to  me."    I  thought  there 


was  little  hope,  but  he  filed  a  petition  for  conjugal 
rights,  in  my  court,  and  the  parties  were  sum- 
moned, and  duly  appeared.     I  heard   the   case 
privately,    mutual   friends   of   both   only   being 
present,    and  a   more    affecting    scene   I  never 
witnessed.     The  parents  of  the  girl  were  with 
her ;  and  though  at  first  they  pleaded  the  threats 
of  the  legate  against  answering  at  all,  yet  moved 
by  the  distress  of  their  son-in-law,  they  waived 
all  objections  to  his  wife's  joining  him,   if  she 
would  of  her  own  free  wOl.    They  admitted  she 
was,  "breaking  her  heart"  for  her  huBband,  and 
that  since  they  were  children  they  had  loved  each 
other,  with   an  affection  which  was  very  rare. 
When  they  had  told  aU  this,  they  went  out  of 
my  tent,  and  led  in  their  daughter.     I  will  not 
call  her  beautifdl,  but  hers  was  one  of  those  soft, 
earnest,  thoughtful  faces  which  are  perhi^B  znore 
attractive  than  positive  beauty  of  feature.   She  was 
very  graceful,  and  might  have  been  friytean  years 
old.     She  was  calm   at  first;  but  aa  her  hus- 
band pleaded,  in  turns  to  me,  and  again  to  her, 
that  he  loved  her— that  she  was  the  only  thing  on 
earth  left  to  him— that  she  need  not  fear  for  her 
£edth :  he  might  be  out  of  caste,  yet  was  a  Brahmin 
bom,  and  he  would  respect  her  caste.  She  jnight  ea: 
and  drink  separate ;  she  might  leave  his  daily  jar 
of  water  at  the  doo^,  as  she  would  to  an  outcast, 
and  he  would  take  it — ^but  he  loved  her>  and  her 
love  was  his  life,  and  his  used  to  be  hers.    And  to 
all  that  he  said,  I,  in  my  turn,  added  my  advice 
and  persuasion. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  a  dry  eye  among;  those 
assembled.  When  the  girl  had  listened  to  me  most 
respectfully  and  attentively,  she  rose .  suddenly, 
hurried  across  the  tent  floor  to  where  hear  husband 
was  standing,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  sobbing 
pasedonately,  as  she  bowed  her  head  to  the  ground. 
.  "  Why  do  you  break  my  heart  ?  "  she  cried.  Do 
noib  you  know  I  love  you  ?.  did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? 
Were  you  dead  now,  I  would  be  suttee  with 
you.  I  see  you,  I  hear  you,  and  yet  you  are  de^ 
to  me.  I  have  put  on  me  the  garb  of  a  widow,  and 
all  the  distinctions  of  my  wifehood  I  have  burned. 
Oan  these  exist  again  ?  Can  a  Brahmin  widow  re- 
marry ?  Shame  on  her,  if  she  did.  Ah !  sir,*'  she 
cried,  turning  to  me,  **  save  me  from  this  misery. 
Cotild  I,  for  my  own  selfish  ends,  bring  disg;ra<:? 
on  my  parents,  on  my  brothers  and  sisters  ?  Could 
I  restore  them  to  caste  if  I  gave  up  my  own  aiii 
followed  my  heart  to  him?  What  would  yoa 
think  of  me  if  I  did  ?  listen,"  she  resumed,  again, 
bowing  low  and  kneeling  before  her  husband,  *'  to 
what  I  now  say,'  solemnly,  and  of  my  own  free 
will,  before  this  Engh'sh  gentleman,  and  before  all 
these  elders:  you  are  dead  to  me  for  ever ;  all  my 
love  lies  dead  with  you.  I  am  a  widow  and  suttee 
for  ever  till  I  die.  It  would  be  shame  to  yon,  a 
Brahmin,  to  touch  a  widow;  and  so  let  our  lore 
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die  together,  as  though  we  had  died  onrselyes. 
In  another  life  we  may  be  united,  but  not 
here." 

Then  we  all  saw  her  fall  heavily,  and,  as  her 
mother  flew  to  her  and  raised  her,  it  was  evident 
she  had  Mnted.  There  was  no  pretenoe  here  on 
either  side.  They  were  homely  people— those  be- 
fore me,  without  suspicion  of  affectation.  What 
more  could  be  done  ?  All  I  could  do  was  to  grant 
a  judicial  divorce  which  would  enable  E B 


to  marry  some  Christian  woman.  As  long  as  I  re- 
mained in  India,  however,  he  did  not  mairy,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  like  his  wife's,  hia  love  was  dead. 
But  his  faith  was  not  shaken,  though  cajste  had 
triumphed  over  him  in  the  severing  of  tko  near^t 
and  dearest  tie  he  possessed  on  eajrth,  as  it  has— 
stem,  inexorable,  unchanging  for  the  ihoiisaiidB  o! 
years  it  has  existed — triumphed  over  Gouafless 
thousands  like  him :  and  I  trust  that  fiedth.  remains, 
as  it  was,  sincere,  hombley  and  steadfast. 


MARGARET'S  BIRTHDAY. 


BY  A.  PAOTOBY  GIRL. 


ITTLE  maiden,  with  a  name 
>),        Not  unknown  in  song  and  fame, 
Name,  which  noble  ladies  bore 
In  romantic  days  of  yore ; 
Name  of  grace  and  beauty  yet— 
Stately-sounding  Margaret 

Yet  not  therefore  do  I  love 
Thy  sweet  name  all  names  above, 
But  that  I  have  heard  them  say 
Of  a  land  not  far  away — 
Thus  they  name  a  simple  flower^ 
Pride  of  many  a  wilding  bower ; 
Daisies  simple,  fair,  and  sweet  I 
Are  they  not  "  des  Marguerites  P" 

Well  thy  name  befits  thee,  child, 
Thou  art  simple,  sweet,  and  mild, 
As  a  daisy  of  the  wild; 
Pather's  gentlest  flower  of  girls. 
Mother's  precious  pearl  of  pearls. 

Ohild,  that  camest  in  the  spring, 
With  the  earth's  new  blossoming, 


!Eiver  wear  upon  thy  brow 
All  the  grace  that  decks  it  now- 
All  the  innocence  and  truth 
Which  have  marked  thine  early  youth ; 
Ever,  like  the  daisy,  be 
Marked  by  true  simplicity ; 
So  thou  ne'er  shalt  know  regret. 
Little,  gentle  Margaret  I 

Child  of  love,  and  duld  of  prayer. 
May  thy  life  be  pure  as  fair  I 
May  thine  early  loves  be  true  I— 
Ties  the  world  can  ne'er  undo. 
Love  thy  father  with  a  love 
Which  no  newer  tie  may  move ; 
Let  thy  love  for  mother  mild. 
Like  a  fountain  in  the  wild. 
Plow  for  ever  undefiled ; 
Love  thy  gentle  sisters  twain 
As  thou  wouldst  be  loved  agaiu. 
One  there  is  above  them  all. 
For  thy  heart  makes  gentlest  oall ; 
Let  thy  love  on  Him  be  set, 
'  Little,  loving  Margaret  I  B.  W. 
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HALLELUJAH. 

HE  taU  greeii  trees  stood  fall  of 
shadow  and  coolness  before  Mrs. 
v"^   Duncan's  cottage,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance you  could  hear  the  great 
sea  heaving  and  swelling.   It  was  a 
pleasant  sound  on  that  drowsy  sum- 
mer day.     In  the  up-stair  room,  on 
the  right-hand  side  as  you  entered 
the  rustic-looking  gate,  the  neat  white 
blind  was   drawn  down,  and   there 
seemed  a  Sabbath  silence  on  the  grasses  and  among 
the  flowers,  as  if  some  one  were  ill  there ;  and  so, 
indeed,  it  was. 


^^ 


Mrs.  Duncan's  eldest  daughter,  Bessie,  a  dear 
girl  just  fourteen,  lay  stricken  down  by  decline. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  in  that  room  to  make  one 
think  of  danger  or  death.  A  jug  with  some  toast- 
and-water,  a  wine-glass  with  some  very  fragrant 
violets,  and  two  bottles  of  medicine  stood  on  a 
small  rosewood  table  by  the  bed-side.  The  sweet 
pale  face  lying  there  was  placid  and  content. 
Death  had  made  friends  with  her  before  he  took 
her  away,  and  Christ  himself  had  told  her  that, 
though  of  a  grave  aspect  and  somewhat  repellent 
manner,  this  same  Death  was  his  £uthful  serrant 
and  messenger,  and  wotdd  place  her  safely  in  his 
arms ;  so  the  young  girl  did  not  fear  him. 

Bessie's  little  sister  Laura  was  in  joyous  health 
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and  spirits.  Every  momiiig  she  went  with  her  bag 
of  books  to  a  day-sohool  not  lery  fu  ofiL  It  was 
down  in  the  pleasant  yalley,  and  as  she  xetnxned 
home  in  the  evening,  she  would  stop  to  listen  to  the 
little  bixds  chirping  among  the  trees  and  singing  so 
meirily,  and  then  she  would  drink  in  the  air  like  a 
pleasant  draught.  Often  she  wotild  think  of  Bessie, 
and  long  to  have  her  by  her  side  enjoying  with  her 
all  this.  I  do  not  believe  Bessie  would  have 
changed  places  with  Laura.  Bhe  was  so  happy  in 
that  sick  room  rapt  in  the  peace  of  Gk>d.  And 
TnaTnma  sat  by  the  bed-side  working  and  reading  to 
her  child,  longing  to  hold  her  back  in  life,  yet  feel- 
ing how  happy  her  darling  would  be  thus  early  to 
be  safe  at  home. 

Sometimes,  as  Laura  returned  from  school,  she 
was  accompanied  by  her  playfellows,  merry, 
thoughtless  girls,  turning  everything  into  fan, 
saying  anything  and  everything  that  came  into 
their  heads  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh. 

One  afternoon  they  were  mimicking  some  of  the 
Sunday-school  girls,  and  Laura  was  foremost  in  the 
merriment.  "  Mary  Upton  could  not  sing  at  all," 
she  said.  < '  The  words  came  with  a  kind  of  creaking 
sound  through  her  nose."  Her  young  companions 
set  up  a  shout  of  laughter  at  this  saUy.  Laura 
was  excited  and  encouraged,  and  she  began  to 
sing,  in  a  strong  nasal  tone,  the  very  words  of  the 
school  hymn,  quite  forgetful  of  their  solemn  im- 
port— 

*^  W0  blesB  the  Lord  that  he  hath  brought  ni 
Thus  far  on  life's  way, 
That  he  hath  in  meroy  taught  vm 
To  praise  as  well  as  pray. 
Hallelujah  1    Amen." 

And  the  laughter  rang  through  the  word  ''halle- 
lujah I"  Bessie  had  heard  all  this  from  the  open 
window.  She  was  sorely  distressed  about  it. 
Jjaura  was  soon  in  tears  at  her  bed-side,  promising, 
in  a  truly  repentant  spirit,  to  be  more  thoughtful 
for  the  future. 

'*  You  are,  indeed,  breaking  the  third  command- 
ment^" Bessie  said ;  <  *  and  the  swearer  or  the  coarsely 
profane  is  not  more  guilty  than  you,  when  yon 
thus  turn  into  fun  those  holy  words  of  praise." 

Time  went  on,  and  Bessie  grew  so  iU,  that  Laura 
could  not  go  to  school,  and  at  length  the  hour 
came  when  she  must  die.  Her  mATnTy^fi.  uad  sister 
were  weeping  over  her,  and  she  said,  smiling, 
''  Don't  think  me  hard-hearted ;  but  I  cannot  be 
Borry  epven  to  leave  you."  After  this,  she  slept 
quietly  for  some  time,  and  then  suddenly  awoke, 
and,  sitting  right  up  in  bed,  a  thing  she  had  not 
done  for  days,  she  looked  out  on  the  starry  summer 
night,  and  said,  in  a  rejoicing  tone— 

"  Look  with  me,  'tis  not  the  light 
Of  the  starry  golden  rays^ 
'Tis  not  the  pale  moonbeam  that  plajfl 
With  the  amber  nights 


**  It  is  my  glorious  Saviour  there. 
And  see,  he  beckons  me  to  come^ 
Galling  me  most  gently  home 
Through  the  summer  air. 

"  Hallelujah^  glory,  power, 

Sayiour,  Father,  all  are  thine  t 
Wondrous  love,  love  all  Divine, 
Enfolds  my  dyhig  hour. 
Hallelujah  1    Amen." 
Her  voice  faltered  very  much,  and  before  she  had 
finished,  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  but  still  look- 
ing out  on  the  night,  as  if,  indeed,  she  beheld 
Him  whom  we  have  not  seen.    Then  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  appeared  to  be  sleeping ;  and  when 
Laura  bent  over  her,  she  whispered,  softly,  ''Halle- 
lujah."  Her  spirit  passed  away  so  quietly,  that  no 
one  knew  the  precise  moment  when  it  fled. 

Laura  never  more  jested  with  sacred  words,  and 
never  joined  in  the  chorus  of  HaUelujah  wi^out 
remembering  her  dying  sister's  counsel. 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGBIA. 

1.  What  king  a  famous  hill  from  Shemer  bought  ? 

2.  To  whom  were  many  gifts  from  Ammon  brought? 
8.  Where  were  a  king's  sons  slain  before  his  sight  f 

4.  Whither  the  Ethiopians  took  their  flight. 

5.  Tbe  plain  where  Nehemiah  would  not  meet. 

6.  One  who  betrayed  her  lover  by  deoeit 

7.  Who  treacherously  Qedaliah  slew? 

8.  A  town  from  Edom  rent,  and  named  anew. 

9.  What  goldsmith's  son  the  gate  Miphkad  rebuilt? 

10.  Whose  daughter  shared  in  David's  greatest  guilt  f 

11.  What  Syrian  king  from  Ahaa  Elath  took  ? 

12.  Whose  army  Zedekiah  overtook? 

13.  Whose  grandson  Judab's  miseries  foretold? 

14.  What  Roman  ruler  truth  and  justice  sold  ? 

15.  What  priest  an  altar  by  a  pattern  made  ? 

16.  The  place  where  Jaoob  on  his  journey  stayed. 

These  letters  joined  a  text  will  show. 
Which  speaks  of  hope  and  love. 

Our  sins  aro  great^  but,  praised  be  God, 
Meroy  still  reigns  above. 


THE  ELDEST  GIBIi. 

A  BHTMB  POB  TOtTNG  BXADSB8. 

.  is  the  eldest  girl : 
And  though  but  ten  years  old, 
Her  mother  says  of  her  with  pride,    . 
**  She's  worth  her  weight  in  goldi*' 

She's  thoughtful,  kind,  industrious ; 

She'll  never  disobey ; 
But  good  example  ever  sets 

At  home  from  day  to  day. 

Shell  dust  and  tidy  up  the  room. 

To  help  and  oheer  her  mother. 
And  softly  rock  the  little  oot. 

To  soothe  her  baby-brother. 

At  eyery  sort  of  needlework 

Maria's  quick  and  olerer, 
For  she  can  sew,  and  dam,  and  knit, 

And  idle  she  is  neyer.  ^ 
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When  father's  come,  how  glad  she  is, 
For  he  is  mild  and  tender : 

Se  knows  who  pulls  his  slippers  out 
To  warm  beside  the  fender. 

Why  is  this  little  girl  so  good, 

Her  daily  help  so  ample  F 
Because  the  noblest  mark's  her  aim, 

Por  Ohiist  is  her  example. 


Ye  little  girls,  when  duty  caUa, 

But  selfishness  enfolds  you ; 
The  Lord  who  liyed,  and  worked,  and  died. 

With  pitying  love  beholds  you. 

Be  faithfiol  to  that  Master  kind. 
Through  eyery  toil  and  sorrow. 

Then  for  your  brow  shall  wait  a  crown. 
In  heayen's  glorious  morrow.  I|« 


THE    FAMILY    HONOUR. 
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CHAPTEB.   LX. 

BBTBIBUTION. 
**  There's  madneH  In  the  nddea  shock  I 
I  hear  the  ftende*  wUd  lanj^; 
Thej  oome  my  ihame  to  moolr, 
They  drive  me  on  the  fatal  path. 
Throngfa  aJr,  threngh  fire,  throogfa  flood 

Their  yell  la  wildly  toea'd; 
It  curdles  all  my  hlood : 

All'a  lost  1— airs  lost  r 

jjHB  tears  yet  wet  on  Gertrude's  oheek, 
the  meekly  drooping  head  and  unwonted 
peusiTeness  that  made  her  a  sweet  picture 
of  sleeping  sorrow,  did  not  af&ct  Miss 
Austwicke,  as  she  gaied  at  her  nieoe  with 
any  other  emotion  than  fear.  She  looked 
at  the  fragments  of  begun  and  tom-up  attempts  at 
letter-writing  scattered  around.  What  was  the  letter 
that  Gertrude  had  tried,  and  fkiled  to  write  P  Miss 
Austwioke  stooped  and  read  one— 

I  may  not  call  yon  mamma  again.  It  was  not  wonderftil  yon 
did  not  love  me^  But  pity  me,  and  forgtve  my  innocent  share  In  the 
deception.  The  woman  Ruth  told  me  that  Aont  Honor  knows  all* 
and  haa  the  papers 

Transfixed  by  these  words.  Miss  Austwioke  reared  her 
head  in  a  sort  of  spasm ;  then  her  hand  fell  heavily  on 
Gertrude's  shoulder,  and  she  shook  her.  "  Wake,"  she 
gasped,  **  wake  I  What's  this  P— this  about — deception^ 
about- — ^ 

She  kept  one  hand  in  a  tight  grip  on  Gertrude,  and 
passed  the  other  distractedly  over  her  own  brow. 

The  light  slumber  of  the  young  girl  was  over.  Broad 
awake,  she  sat  up,  shook  back  her  rippling  ourU,  and 
said  simply — 

"What's  the  matter P" 

Then,  in  an  instant  reoolleoting  all,  she  added,  as  the 
other  again  gasped  out,  "Deception— papers— what?"— 

"Yes,  Aunt  Honor,  papa  hah  oome  down  about  a 
marriage  register  which  Buth  gave  me  a  rough  oopy  of 
when  she  was  dying;  and  oh !  aunt,  she  says  I  am  not 
Gertrude.    His — ^papa's  child  was — was  killed." 

"  Marriage  register !"  cried  Miss  Austwicke,  unmind- 
ful of  all  else.    "  Speak ;  whose— whose  P  " 

With  a  strange  access  of  strength,  the  excited  woman 
Ufted  Gertrude  to  her  feet,  and  shook  her  to  and  fro  as 
she  spoke— 

"  Don't  tell  me  about  a  child.   Whose  reg^r  P" 

"Wilfred  Austwicke  and  Isabel  Grant's,"  said  the 


young  girl,  almost  involuntarily  repeating  the  names 
aloud  that  she  had  conned  to  herself  all  the  day. 

"Lost— lost!  The  fiumly  honour  lost  for  ever!" 
fiiitered  out  the  wretdied  woman,  between  her  shut  teeth, 
relaxing  her  hdd  of  Gertrude,  who,  awed  by  tbe  dread- 
ful pallor  and  gleaming  eyes  of  the  ghastly  face  before 
her,  was  about  to  cry  aloud  for  help.  But  suddenly  tiie 
expression  changed — ^the  features  became  lees  agitated. 

^' Hush  I"  she  said,  kying  her  finger  on  her  Up— 
"  hush  I  not  now,  Gertrude ;  not  now." 

"To-morrow,  aunt,'*  said  the  young  girl,  relieved 
from  the  mortal  terror  Ihat  it  was  a  raving  manii^ 
who  stood  before  her.  "  Let  me  go  with  you,"  she 
added,  gently. 

"  No^  no ;  no,  no,  little  one,"  replied  Miss  Austwicke, 
softly ;  and,  turning,  went  towards  the  door.  She  wv 
just  going  out^  when,  yielding  to  some  sudden  impulse, 
she  returned,  lifted  up  the  fiur  young  fiuse,  balancing  the 
chin  on  her  marble  hand,  whose  touch  ohilled  Ger- 
trude to  the  bone,  while,  with  the  other,  she  smoothe-i 
back  the  hair  from  her  brow,  and,  stooping  Uxwmrl 
kissed  her.  It  was  such  a  kiss  as  dying  lips  might  giv9 . 
it  seemed  to  curdle  Gertrude's  blood. 

"Aunt,  aunt!  what's  the  matter?"  Gertrude  said; 
but  even  as  she  spoke,  vrith  a  fleeter  step  than  she  hsi: 
thought  possible  to  her.  Miss  Austwicke  was  gone. 

At  that  instant,  a  oonviction  that  her  aunt  ought  bc^ 
to  be  left  alone  fiashed  on  the  young  girl's  miud ;  a&d. 
at  the  same  time,  a  terror,  in  the  prewnt  state  of  ih^ 
family  affairs,  of  doing  anything  precipitate,  made  Ger- 
trude suddenly  determine  to  follow  Missr Austwioke,  an^i 
see  her  safe  to  her  own  apartments.  She  lost  no  tisoc 
in  opening  the  door.  It  was  a  clear  summer  nigfak  A: 
the  end  of  a  long  passage  she  saw  Miss  Austwioke,  rt^ 
treating  towards  the  east  wing.  The  tittle  passage  otct 
the  arch  Gertrude  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  sh-E^ 
feared  that,  if  a  pass-key  was  in  her  aunt's  possossioi:, 
it  would  prevent  her  flight  being  followed.  However, 
Miss  Austwioke  paused  for  nothing:  she  was  throne ^ 
the  passage,  and  down  the  opposite  stairs^  before  Ger- 
trude's fleet  footsteps  even  gained  on  her.  Througb  ? 
door  at  the  bottom  of  the  passage,  the  light  vras  shinio^ 
in  Miss  Austwicke's  accustomed  sitting-room ;  but<,  ia- 
stead  of  entering  it,.she  opened  a  door  on  to  the  lawn, 
and  fled  out  into  the  night. 

Gertrude,  in  these  hist  few  hours,  had  known  souse- 
thing  of  the  sorrow  that  lougf  ^  soothe  itself  by  active 
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eflfort  or  contact  with  the  open  air.  The  atarlight  on 
the  grasB,  to  the  young  girl,  had  something  of  a  henign 
tendemen  in  its  sweet  calm :  she  ceased  to  wonder  at 
her  aunf  8  impnlse  to  go  out  in  it.  **  Some  trouble  has 
nearly  turned  her  brain,  poor  thing.  She^  walk,  this 
clear  night,  and  get  calm." 
Nearly!  Ah,  Gertrude,  you  little  knew  how  nearly. 
Impelled  now  more  by  affectionate  solidtude  than 
fear,  Gertrude  continued  to  follow  her  aunt,  but,  in- 
stead of  gaining  on  her  footsteps,  was  soon  completely 
distanced.  Seeing  Miss  Austwioke  take  the  most  se- 
cluded path  through  the  shrubbery  her  niece  accounted 
for  it  by  supposing  the  ffigitive  had  the  natural  wish 
not  to  be  seen  from  the  house;  but  when  she  continued 
on  that  path,  and  diverged  into  another  which  led  by  a 
short  cut  to  Ferny  Gap,  instantly  it  came  into  Ger- 
trude's mind  that  Miss  Austwicke  was  intending  to  go 
to  Marian  Hope.  As  to  the  fact  that  her  aunt  had  for 
years  studiously  aToided  Marian,  that  no  more  appeared 
to  Gertrude,  in  her  excitement,  to  be  an  inconsistenoy, 
than  if  the  whole  scene  was  a  tumultuous  dream.  On, 
on,  through  the  clear  starlight,  now  hidden  by  the 
trees,  now  emerging  into  the  open,  went  the  tall,  dark, 
swift  figure,  until  she  neared  the  hollow  in  which  lay 
the  cottage.  Then,  as  she  was  just  by  it,  and  Gertrude, 
from  the  upland,  could  see  her  more  plainly,  for  the  first 
lime  a  dread,  too  terrible  to  be  endured,  of  the  purpose 
of  that  flight,  darted  into  her  inind. 

Just  before  Ferny  Gap  there  was  a  little  tongae  of 
land,  with  a  tiny  green  knoll  on  it,  jutting  into  the  river 
which  at  that  spot  was  very  deep.  With  straining  eyes, 
Gertrude— rooted,  for  a  moment,  by  awe,  to  the  spot — 
noted  that  Miss  Austwicke  did  not  enter  the  wicket  of 
the  cottage,  but  shot  past  it.  Terror  then  put  a  winged 
speed  into  the  young  girVs  feet.  She  bounded  forward 
wildly,  leaping  rather  than  running  along  the  declining 
path^  rushed  through  the  thicket,  tore  past  the  cottage 
gate,  and  i^a^  just  at  the  knoll,  when  she  saw,  in  the 
bright  starlight,  Miss  Austwicke  on  the  knoll,  give  one 
wild  look  back,  toss  her  arms  high  above  her  head,  and 
with  a  cry  that  was  less  a  scream  than  the  pun-wrung 
yell  of  a  creature  in  mortal  agony,  leap  frantically  into 
the  deepest  part  of  the  river. 

The  sound  of  the  plash  seemed  to  beat  agains'i  Ger- 
trude like  a  torturing  blow.  She  screamed  aloud,  again 
and  again.  Suddenly  Mr.  Hope's  door  was  flung  open, 
and  a  voice  shouted;  then  came  a  vigorous  step  on  the 
path  through  the  gate,  and  rushed  towards  Gertrude, 
who,  pointing  wildly  to  the  river,  could  but  utter  shriek 
upon  shriek.  Yes,  there  before  them,  in  mid  stream, 
was  the  bubbling  agitation  of  the  death-struggles  dis- 
tinctly gurgling  in  the  quiet  river.  Norman— for  our 
readers  recognise  that  it  was  no  other— instantly  under- 
stood the  exigency,  and,  fortunately,  could  swim ;  indeed, 
if  he  could  not,  his  impulse  would,  just  then,  have  been 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  leaped  into  the  river, 
striking  out  towards  the  drowning  woman,  whose  head 
rose  darkly  to  the  surface,  amid  the  quivering  light- 
tracks  of  the  peaoeAil  stars.  Gertrude's  emotion  had 
thrown  her  to  the  ground,  but  she  could  not  turn  her 
eyes  from  the  sight  before  her,  and  did  not  hear  that 
other  cries  were  added  to  her  own,  and  that  it  was 


Marian  who  called  distractedly,  **  Help !  help  l**  It  was 
little  use,  that  cry  at  that  hour,  in  that  lonely  place, 
though  one  of  the  keepers  chanced  to  be  in  the  preserves 
in  the  upland  copse,  and,  hearing  the  cries  continued 
for  several  minutes,  came  rushing  down  towards  Ferny 
Gap,  but  not,  indeed,  before  Norman,  spent  out,  had 
reached  the  shore,  bringing  in  his  grasp  a  lifeless  form, 
which,  as  he  laid  it  on  the  grass,  Gertrude  and  Marian 
instantly  tended. 

Mr.  Hope,  halting  on  his  crutch,  by  this  time  had 
come  to  them,  followed  by  the  one  maid-servant  of  the 
cottage.  He  was  able  to  give  directions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  recovery ;  while  Norman,  after  a  few  minutes' 
pause  to  recover  breath  and  thought^  regardless  of  ex- 
haustion and  his  wet  dothes,  set  off  to  run  to  the  village 
and  rouse  the  medical  man. 

Efforts  at  resuscitation  were  made  for  some  hours. 
With  the  least  possible  delay,  help  of  all  kinds  came. 
In  vain— in  vain.    She  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

IKTE8TIOATION8. 

"The  mon  the  sufferer  seeks  for  esse. 
He  finds  the  more  distress  and  pftln. 
Who  everywhere  the  loathed  bandwriUn;  sees, 

On  wall,  and  door,  and  window.    He  would  faia 
Question  all  this,  bat  holds  his  peace. 

Fearing  to  make  It  an  too  plain. 
This  thfaig  which  be  would  erer  shroud. 
Wrapping  it  safe  in  dark  ohllTion's  cloud.  ** 

->Fbo]C  thx  Italxiv. 

Ms.  AxrsTWiCKB  and  his  son  had  both  been  roused  tn 
about  an  hour  after  the  awful  occurrence  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter,  to  find  the  whole  village  astir,  and  Mr. 
Hope's  cottage  the  scene  of  death  in  its  moat  fearful 
form.  As  father  and  son  together  entered  the  abode, 
neither  could  at  once  comprehend  the  whole  fact. 
Death  in  any  shape  is  appalling  to  poor  humanity, 
even  when  Qod*s  hand  is  seen  in  the  bereavement; 
but  when  that  sovereign  hand  is  hidden,  and  human 
violence,  or,  worse  still,  human  despair  is  alone  visible, 
what  words  can  paint  the  horror  ? 

Gertrude  threw  herself  into  Mr.  Austwicke's  arms, 
saying,  "  Oh,  papa !  she  was  distracted.  I  saw  it  all, 
though  I  knew  not  what  it  meant."  And  then,  amid 
choking  sobs,  she  tried  to  give  him  an  account  of  the 
deed. 

Allan  interposed,  with  the  words,  "She  has  been 
strange  for  some  time  lately;"  and  then  came  the 
unuttered,  but  not  less  keen  regret,  how  often  felt  by  the 
suivivors  in  such  cases,  that  they  had  not  given  more 
heed  to  the  indications  of  mental  change.  "  Insanity" 
had  been  uttered  only  about  a  fortnight  previously, 
to  Mr.  Austwicke's  grave  displeasure,  by  his  wife^  in  * 
reference  to  his  sister. 

''What  could  cause  insanity t"  was  his  wondering, 
involuntary  question,  not  expecting  a  reply. 

"Trouble,"  faltered  Gertrude,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation;  and  j^larian  added— ''She  has  long  seemed 
to  have  something  on  her  mind.** 

This  recalled  Mr.  Austwicke  to  Gertrude's  recent 
statement,  which  he  had  come  down  to  investigate. 
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H«  wu  silent  a  moment ;  then  rather  ahruptlj  took 
his  leave,  and,  followed  hy  Allan,  returned  to  the  Hall, 
haying,  in  the  confusion,  scaroelj  noted  the  tall  yonng 
man  who  had  attempted  Miss  Aoatwicke's  rescue,  and 
gone  to  and  firo  amid  the  tumult  and  grie^  with  a  help 
as  ready  as  it  was  silent. 

Not  so  Gertrude:  she  had  an  interest  in  Norman,  as 
Bapert's  friend,  and  for  his  own  salie,  too— he  was  so 
braye^  alert,  Idndly.  He  had  lifted  her  firom  the  ground 
in  his  strong  arms,  and,  oanying  her  into  the  cottage, 
had  hid  her  down  as  gently  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant^ 
while  Marian,  who  had  followed  him,  had  said,  in  Ger- 
trude's hearing— 

**  The  poor  lady  you  have  tried  to  saye^  dear  N<ffry, 
waa  the  "Mm  Austwioke  named  to  you— I'm  sura  of 
it.  If  there's  been  anything  wrong,  she  knew  of  ik 
It  has  not  broken  her  hearty  but  her  brain  * 

During  the  gloomy  day  tlwt  followed,  Mr.  Austwioke, 
shut  up  from  all,  gloomily  looked  over  his  sister's  papers, 
and  found  not  only  those  entrusted  to  her  by  her 
brother  Wilfred,  but  her  correspondence  with  that 
crafty  old  wretch,  Burke,  and  a  brief  summary,  written 
by  herself,  in  some  moment  of  compunction,  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  Basil  Austwicke,  of  the  promise  she 
had  made  to  WilAred — how  she  had  postponed  its  fulfil- 
ment, until  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  the  task ;  how 
the  then  heir,  De  Lacy,  having  died,  plunged  her  into 
the  guilt  of  defrauding  the  rightfrd  heir.  The  narrative 
was  of  the  briefest— a  mere  fragment— and  so  blotted  and 
interlined,  that  it  was  evident  she  meant  to  have  copied 
it  fidr,  and  finished  it^  but  never  could  bring  herself  to 
the  completion.  Many  scraps  begun,  and  then  torn  or 
scored  out,  proved  that  her  mind  had  wandered  as  she 
wrote,  and  revealed  the  pangs  of  a  spirit  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  know  the  wrong  she  did,  and  not  faithful 
enough  to  duty  to  forsake  or  undo  that  wrong.  One 
delusion  aeemed  strong  above  all  the  rest — what  she 
did  had  been  done  to  preserve  the  family  honour. 

Mr.  Austwicke  had  at  length  called  his  son  to  aid 
him  in  searching  through  these  papers,  and  the  im- 
pression made  upon  both  was  profound.  What  a 
mockery,  employed  as  she  had  used  it,  was  this 
term,  "fiimily  honour  I"  In  her  pride,  she  had  in- 
flicted family  disgrace  of  the  deepest  kind. 

"Grertrude  not  my  sister! — Gertrude  one  of  twin 
children  of  my  father's  elder  brother !"  said  Allan. 

^An  heir  of  Austwioke  in  existence,  who  can  displace 
us,"  said  Mr.  Austwicke,  moodily.  *'You,  my  boy,  I 
feel  for.  As  for  me,  I'm  but  where  I  was;  but  you, 
Allan,  I  had  hoped,  would  have  held  on  here  a  country 
gentleman,  as  the  elder  branoh  has  always  been;  and 
you  were  so  well  fitted  for  that." 

Yes,  Allan  felt,  if  he. was  now  to  have  to  study  for  his 
father's  profession,  it  would  add  double  bitterness  to  his 
naturally  great  disappointment. 

'*  I'd  rather  be  a  sheep-farmer  in  Austrslia  than  brook 
the  change/'  he  said,  impetuously.  I 

*«  Well,  but  this  heir  has  yet  to  be  found,"  said  Mr.  j 
Austwicke,  catching,  like  a  drowning  man,  at  a  straw. 
It  seemed  to  him,  that  if  young  De  Lacy  Austwicke  ; 
perished,  this  unknown  claimant  might  not,  by  a  cruel ' 
malignity  of  &te,  be  yet  alive  to  injure  him  and  his.  | 


But  any  such  cogitations  were  dispelled  by  Allan 
saying— 

"  At  all  events,  father,  he  must  be  soughi  It  will  h 
tough  work,  giving  up  the  old  place  to  some  underbrel 
scamp,  perhaps;  but  it  would  be  dastardly  to  tmr>ft 
about  it  There's  been  tragedy  enough.*  Ta^lj 
enough  1  There  rose  to  the  mental  vision  of  both 
father  and  sob  the  g^tly  spectacle  they  hsd  noentiT 
beheld,  making  the  suwmcr  night  hideous,  the  rieid 
face  bearing  in'  death  tiie  impress  of  both  pods  &n<i 
anguish— the  fime  of  one  who  had  pursued  a  erooked 
policy  to  her  own  destruction—- in  self-will  had  followed 
the  mocking  phantom,  worldly  honour,  and  neglected  the 
pure  and  strait  path  of  simple  truth.  How  miserable 
now  seemed  the  delusion  I  How  impotent  before  mm ! 
how  insolent  before  God  I 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  of  thia  paltering,  as  far  u  I 
am  concerned,"  reiterated  Allan.  **  Living  or  dead,  ihu 
unknown  claimant  must  be  sought." 

While  they  were  thus  discussing,  the  sound  of  cr- 
riage- wheels  was  at  the  door,  and,  just  as  Mr.  Aibt- 
wicke's  hand  was  on  the  bell,  to  give  ordeii  for  beic; 
left  undisturbed,  the  welcouie  voioe  of  Br.  Griesba.a 
struck  on  his  ear.  The  order  was  instantly  sospendc^, 
Allan  merely  putting  his  Iktiier'a  thought  mto  wori^ 
as  he  ezdaimed,  ''Dr.  Griesbach  I  Has  he  heard  of  our 
trouble  ?  has  he  come  to  offer  us  counsel  ?  " 

"No  friend  in  trouble  like  an  M.  friend,"  sudHr. 
Austwicke,  as  the  Bocior  entered ;  and  then,  is  tbeir 
hands  met  in  a  mutual  daap,  for  the  first  time  the 
lawyer's  eyes  filled,  and  he  turned  away  his  head,  qo> 
trusting  himself  to  speak. 

No  wonder  he  was  overcome,  for  his  house  seemei 
and  his  hopes  appeared,  just  then,  all  wrecked  aronnu 
him.  The  favourite  child,  whose  gentleness  had  beec 
his  solace,  proved  a  changeling ;  the  estate,  wliioh  be  h&i 
chiefiy  valued  as  being  able  to  transmit  it,  no  lonp^r 
his;  hia  son  beggared;  his  wife  both  wronged  &n>: 
humiliated ;  his  sister  ending  a  series  of  concealmen:! 
by  an  awful  death;  the  family  honour  laid  in  the  liu-t. 
Enough  to  overwhelm  him.  Indeed,  as  a  heavy  bio? 
stuns  while  a  slighter  stings,  the  very  weight  of  troi-bld 
which  had  befallen  Mr.  Austwioke  made  him  caU 
while  Allan,  to  whom  the  words  poverty  and  toil  a* 
pressed  no  appreciable  idea,  was  excited  and  inooherfr.: 

It  is  vain  to  analyse  the  strange  complexity  of  tie 
human  mind  at  times  of  great  excitement,  for  stnQv 
as  such  a  thought  might  be,  if  it  must  be  owiied^fou: 
feeling  of  Mjsie,  as  being  far  more  within  bis  ro2- 
by  parental  permission,  now  that  he  was  landlefs  &r^ 
moneyless,  than  as  the  heir  of  Austwicke,  did,  I'i^^  ^ 
sunbeam,  flicker  on  the  troubled  depths  of  bis  m'^^- 
How  he  was  ever  to  reconcile  duty  and  inclioav.  ^ 
by  getting  his  parents*— especially  hia  mother's- on- 
sent,  had  been  no  small  perplexity,  since  he  bad  i> 
covered  that  Mysie  Grant,  when  ^e  left  Austi«i  »^ 
parsonage  to  commence  her  vocation  as  a  tcacber,  ^^ 
taken  his  heart  with  her.  Somehow,  he  made  do  en  i  - 
excuses  to  go  to  Elm  Grove.  Mrs.  Maynard,  as  .M' 
Nugout's  sister,  became  wonderfully  interwtin:,'  tc 
him.  As  we  have  seen,  only  on  the  previous  day  kc 
had  been  there,  and  brought  back  from  thenoe,  as  'o^ 
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ostensible  errand,  some  wedding  presents  of  needlework 
for  Marian.  So  to  him,  dark  as  the  present  was,  it 
could  not  wholly  obsoure  the  distant  light. 

Dr.  Ghriesbooh's  preeenoe  was  not  a  mere  expression  of 
sympathy :  he  oame  to  help ;  and,  though  at  first  he  did 
not  mention  him,  Bapert  aooompanied  him  down,  but, 
out  of  delioapy,  had  not  oome  to  the  Hall,  but  awaited 
his  fiither  at  the  parsonage.  Trouble  is  the  true  test  of 
real  love — ^the  refining  fire,  that  proves  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  genuine  ore.  A  presoienoe  that  the  oloud  on 
Mr.  Austwicke'i  brow,  and  the  perplexed  look  on  Dr. 
Grttsbaoh's  oalm,  grave  &oe,  had  betokened  something 
painful  to  Gertrude,  had  made  Bupertf  s  heart  ftdl  to  over- 
flowing with  earnest  solicitude  for  the  fair  girl,  whom  he 
had  as  yet  known  only  in  the  golden  light  of  undouded 
prosperity,  and  who  was  dear  beyond  words  then.  But 
now,  if  that  light  was  to  be  overshadowed,  if— though  it 
seemed  an  impossible  things— eorrow  was  approaching 
her,  how  he  longed  to  be  her  shield  and  defender  1 
Hitherto  he  had  been  only  a  suppliant  to  her;  but  now, 
if  he  might  be  something  more  than  that^— how  the  bare 
thought  kindled  all  his  energies,  and  made  him  ex- 
change all  his  wonted  gravity  for  a  perfect  fever  of 
nervous  irritation !  He  had  pretended  to  read  during 
the  journey,  yet  not  a  word  of  the  journal  before  his 
eyes  was  revealed  to  his  sense;  and  when,  on  reaching 


the  village,  he  and  the  Doctor  heard  of  the  fatal  event  of 
the  past  night,  now  on  every  lip,  and  Bupert  Griesbach, 
in  obedience  to  his  father's  wish  and  his  own  sense  of 
decorum,  had  gone  to  the  parsonage  to  wait  for  further 
information  before  venturing  to  the  Hall,  he  knew  not 
how  to  control  the  agitation  of  his  spirit. 

Meanwhile  long  and  serious  was  the  ooniultition  in 
the  library  at  the  HalL  The  letters  and  papers  of  Miss 
Austwicke  were  examined  again ;  and  Mr.  Anstwioke 
said, "  Of  course,  we  could  legally  make  a  good  fight  for 
our  position,  and  might  upset  this  Scotch  marriage.  Or, 
given  that  poor  dear  Gertrude  is  the  girl,  the  boy  may 
be  dead."  Eor  it  was  hard,  both  to  heart  and  dixmm- 
stances,  to  give  up  hope,  both  as  to  the  child  and  the 
estate;  and  Mr.  Austwicke,  as  a  lawyer,  had  been  used 
to  litigation.  Dr.  Griesbach  heard  him  with  sympathy, 
but  yet,  as  he  had  scanned  all  the  papers,  was  txxVty  con- 
vinced that  neither  Gntrude  nor  the  land  belonged  to 
his  friend.  Like  his  son  Bupert,  the  good  Doctor  thought 
most  of  the  innocent  girl,  who  had  ever  been  so  great  a 
favourite  with  him,  when,  all  at  once,  as  his  eyes  fell 
musingly  on  a  paper,  he  started  as  if  receiving  a  shock. 
Mr.  Austwicke  noticed  the  movement,  and  exclaimed, 
"  What  is  it^  Doctor  ?  Haa  anything  struck  you  ?  Do 
you  recognise  any  flaw  P" 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE    QUIVER 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY     CHAIR. 


THAT  Mr.  Br.  M.  Ballantyne  is  unapproachflble  in  a 
tsle  which  has  for  its  chief  point  of  interest  the 
lifeboat,  is»  we  should  imagine,  a  fiust  which  no  one  can 
dispute.  Thoroughly  at  home  in  siU>jeotB  of  adventure, 
the  author  has  made  this,  like  aU  lus  storiee  for  boys, 
smart  in  sfyle,  thrilling  in  interest,  and  abounding  in 
incidents  of  every  kind.  The  following  description  of  the 
rescue  of  a  mother  and  her  child  fh>m  a  sinking  boat,  to 
which  she  had  committed  herself  in  eso^ping  a  burning 
vessel,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  book  :* — 

In  one  of  the  boats  was  the  young  wife  of  an  emigrant, 
who,  having  been  compelled  to  separate  from  his  -wife  and 
child  when  they  left  the  burning  ship  in  the  first  boat,  had 
come  aloDgaide  of  the  Tridtnt  in  another  boat. .  .Being  an 
active  man,  he  had  caught  a  rope,  and  hauled  himself  on 
board  some  time  before  his  wife  was  rescued.  .The  poor 
young  mother  had  tied  her  infant  tightly  to  her  bosom  by 
means  of  a  shawl,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  she  should 
share  its  fate,  whatever  that  might  be.  When  the  boat 
sheered  up  alongside,  her  husband  was  standing  m  the 
chains,  anxious  to  render  her  assistance^ 

The  woman  chanced  to  come  near  to  Baz,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently so  as  to  grasp  him.  She  had  witnessed,  his  great 
power  and  success  in  saving  others,  and  a  feeling  of  strong 
confidence  made  her  resolve  to  be  caught  hold  of  by  him, 
if  possible.  She  therefore  drew  back  from  the  giasp  of  a 
stout  fellow  who  held  out  his  brawny  arms  to  her.  Baz 
noticed  this  occur  twice,  and  understood  the  poor  wdman'a 
motive.  Feeling  proud  of  the  confidence  thus  placed  in 
bim,  he  watohed  his  opportunity.  The  boat  surged  up, 
but  did  ;iot  come  near  enough.  It  swept  away  from  the 
ship,  and  the  poor  woman's  ha^ds'played  nervously  about 
the  folds  of  the  shawl,  as  she  tried  to  adjust  them  more 
securely  round  her  infant  Again  the  hoti^  rose  on  the 
wave,  the  woman  stood  ready,  and  Baz  stooped.  It  did 
not  come  quite  near  enough,  but  the  disappointed  woman, 
beooming  desperate,  suddenly  put  her  foot  on  the  gunwale, 
stood  up  at  full  length,  and  stretched  out  her  arms.  Baz 
just  caught  her  by  the  hands,  when  the  boat  was*  swept 
from  under  her. 

Similar  incidents  had  occurred  so 'often,  that  tittle  anxiety 
was  felt ;  but  our  hero's  strength  was  now  thoroughly  ez- 
h&usted.  He  could  not  haul  her  up ;  he  could  only  hold 
on  and  shout  for  assistance.  It  was  promptly  rendered ; 
but  before  the  poor  woman  could  be  rescued,  the  infant 
slipped  from  the  shawl,  which  the  straightening  of  the 
mother's  arms  and  her  suspended  position  had  loosened.  A 
cry  burst  ff'bm  the  agonised  father,  who  stooped,  and  stood 
LQ  the  attitude  of  one  ready  to  plunge  in  the  sea.  The 
mother  felt  the  child  slipping,  and  a  piercing  shriek  escaped 
from  her,  as  she  raised  her  knees  and  caught  it  between 
thera.  With  muscular  power,  intensified  by  a  mother's 
love,  she  held  the  infant  in  this  strange  position,  until  both 
were  drawn  up  and  placed  in  safety  on  the  deck. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  second  and  cheaper 
edition  of  **  Brands  Plucked  From  the  Burning,"  for 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  an  exten- 
sive sale.  The  volume  contains  interesting  accounts  of 
the  large  amount  of  good  done  by  means  of  Bagged 
Schools  in  this  country,  and  in  Scotland  by  "Bagged 
Kirks,"  special  religious   services,  and  other  equally 
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beneficial  enterprlaes;  writtea  in  ma  artiev  tad  en- 
gaging style,  and  replete  with  fiusta  and  aneodotea.  We 
are  constrained  to  quote  one  of  tfaaae,  raferring  to  thd 
introduction  of  Bagged  Sohodla  into  Sootland.* 

One  day  when  Sheriff  Watson  was  leaving  home,  he  m^t 
a  beggar  boy,  who  told  -a  moomful  tale  wud  sovigfat  relief 
The  sheri£f  inquired  if  he  were  at  eehool,  and  fiading  thr. 
he  attended  our  sohdbl  on  Sunday,  gave  him  a  ticket  :: 
free  admission  to  one  of  the  pttblio.eomiiiariea  daring  the 
week.  The  boy  received  the  ticket,  and  lookia^  at  it  as  a  ^ 
turned  away,  seeiHed  to  say,  '*  Thank  you,  sir^  bat  it  wol  : 
eat."  The  sheriJS  passed  on,  but  the  huns^xy  look  of  tk^' 
ragged  boy  had  fixed  itself  on  his  memory,  and  vas  n:: 
to  be  effaood.  "  He  asked  for  bread,**  said  tlie  AiuiS  to 
himself,  "and  I  hare  given  him  a  stone.*'  Next  day  lb? 
boy  was  still  in  hb  reoolleotion  as  he  sat  on  the  bteich,  an  i 
had  to  punish  "mere  ohUdreh  for  vsgraney  and  orime.  Ta<s 
idea  of  establishing  a  sohool  for  trainhig'  jureoile  i^ 
linquents  in  industrial  habits  sv^;gested  ita«lf  ta  hie  mic  i 
He  consulted  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  oitf,  wko  heart:  / 
sympathised  with  the  project.  A,oonfereaoe  n&eetisg  -mx* 
then  called,  the  soheme  was  discussed,  funds  were  rc>- 
scribed,  and  within  a  month  the'^t  ragged  industry 
school  in  Scotland  was  in  full  operation. 

A  small  reprintt  of  a  few  artidee  (torn,  ia  the  auth  7r'< 
words,  *  one,  of  those  unpretentious  and  weU-sneaniLC 
but  little-known  magazines,  which  aim  at  xnonl  inf  ^- 
enoe  as  well  as  the  communication  of  knowledge,''  L^ 
lately  been  issued,  treating,  in  a  popular  and  interesticj 
style,  of  a  few  of  the  minutiae  of  animal  and  ¥eiget&l> 
life.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which,  though,  nacal.:^: 
for,  are  very  welcome. 

'  A  small  book  of  storie^  ^illustratiag  the  vari^^ 
characters  of  our  Lord,}  for  the  use  of  parents  ar: 
'teachers  and  the  benefit  of  phildren«  ia  a  good  ac. 
wprthy  idea,  pndseworthily.  cairied  out.  We  'hmrL.j 
wish  the  volume  the  success  it  deserves. 

*  Christian  readers  will  &ad  much  counsel  and  oamfof, 
in  a  little  work  entitled  '*  The  Heavenward  Boad.^§  Ai 
unpretentious  little  volume  of  poetry,!  by  a  workiiir 
man,  John  Blackman,  contains  better  verses  than  m&u; 
gorgeously  got-up  books  published  under  notore  favour* 
able  auspices.  A  pamphlet  has  been  published  upon  He 
proper  treatment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,T  which  wiH  ^ 
found  to  he  full  of  interesting  infonnation  of  pracliij. 
use.  Another  pamphlet  on  our  table  treats  of  the  Ser- 
vant Question,  and  advocates  to  a  great  extent  the  aa^^ 
of  Abigail.^*  . 

•  "Braods  Plucked  From  the  Bomlng."  B7  the  Rer.  J  :I 
Wilsoiu    Second  Edition.    London  :  S.  W.  Pertrtal^a. 

t  "The  LltUe  Things  of  Naiare.**  By  Leo  Hartley  QriAi  s 
London:  Pitman. 

X  "  What  Jesos  Is.**  A  Book  for  Teadiers  and  GhEMrea.*'  B,- 
O.  L.  J.    London :  S.  W.  Pftriridgck 

9  *'The  Heavenward  Boad.*'  By  S.  &  Jones.  Secoad  Edi:.  ^ 
London :  F.  Pitman. 

I  *'  Home  Scenes  and  Heart  Hen&oriea."     By  John  Btsr^T  t 
London :  John  Wilson,  Great  Russell  Stceet. 

i  "  Practical  Observations  on  the ,  lQt«!IeetaaI,  Saaitary.  a- 
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**  He  now  began  to  inquire  which  wa??  the  oM ."— P-  432. 

THE   TWO   SAILOR   BOYS.      A  TRUE  TALK 


BY  WILLIAM  H.   O.   KINGSTON,  AUTLIOR  OF   "  PETER  THE  WHALER,"   "TRUE  BLUE, "^  ETC.  ETC.  ETC.       r 

ON  a  miserable  pallet  bedstead,  in  a  small  attic  :  aud -mn do w-panes,  stuffed  with  straw,  the  scanty 
of  one  of  the  meanest  houses  in  the  lowest!  patchwork  covering  to  the  bed,  the  single  rickC'V 
portion  of  a  provincial  town  in  the  south  of  Eng-  chair,  the  unswept  floor,  the  damp,  mildewed  walls, 
land,  a  woman  lay  dying.    The  curtainless  window    the  door  falKi?g  from  its  hinges,  told.' qf  pinching 
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poverty.  On  the  opposite  comer  to  the  bedstead 
there  was  a  heap  of  straw,  to  serve  as  another  bed, 
and  against  the  wall  a  much-battered  sea-chest 
and  an  open  basket,  containing  even  now  a  few 
rotting>  oranges,  some  damaged  tapes,  and  such 
articles  as  are  vended  by  small  hawkers.  Standing 
by  the  bed-side  wcs  a  lad  with  an  intelligent,  not 
ill-favoured,  countenance,  though  sickly,  and  ex- 
pressive of  deep  grief^  as  he  gazed  on  the  face  of 
one  who  had  ever  been  a  kind  mother  to  him,  and 
from  whom  he  now  knew  fiill  well  that  he  was  to 
be  parted  for  ever. 

**Ned,  my  boy,  I  have  done  my  best  to  keep 
myself  and  thee  from  the  workhouse,**  said  the 
woman,  trying  to  lift  herself  up  on  her  arm,  that 
she  might  the  better  see  the  lad.  ''  It  has  been  a 
hard  struggle,  but  I  have  done  it  for  thy  father's 
sake.  He  was  a  sailor,  and  would  never  have 
thought  to  see  me  come  to  this  pass.  Thou  must 
be  one,  too,  Ned.  It*s  a  rough  life,  but  better  far 
than  starving  on  shore.  Pve  done  little  for  thee, 
lad,  but  feed  thee,  and  try  to  teach  thee  to  be 
honest,  as  thy  father  was.  Be  honest,  Ned,  what- 
ever ye  do,  for  thy  poor  mother's  sake.  But  for 
thee,  lad,  Td  have  left  the  weary  world  many  a 
long  year  ago." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  stay  now— oh,  do ! "  cried 
the  lad.  ''  Won*t  the  doctor  help  you — ^won*t  the 
parson?" 

"No,  lad;  no  doctor,  no  parson,  can  keep  me 
here.  But  I*d  Hke  to  see  the  parson.  Maybe  ho*d 
tell  me  about  the  place  I'm  going  to ;  for  it*s  £Bur 
off,  I  wot,  and  little  I  know  of  the  road." 

"  Oh,  mother,  ni  run  and  fetch  him." 

Just  as  Ned  was  going,  tiie  dying  woman  sunk 
down,  exhausted  with  talking.  **  Don't  leave  me, 
boy,"  she  faintly  murmured;  "it's  too  late  now. 
May  God  hear  a  widow's  prayer,  and  be  merciful  to 
you,  and  forgive  me." 

Her  voice  sank — ^the  last  words  were  gasped  out 
Her  son  bent  his  head  to  hear  her :  he  stood  gazing 
at  her  face,  expecting  to  hear  her  speak  again. 
Gradually  he  became  aware  that  he  was  alone  in 
the  world.  His  grief  was  too  deep  for  tears.  For 
hours  he  stood  there,  watching  the  face  of  the  only 
being  who  had  cared  for  him  in  the  world;  and 
then  Ned  Burton  went  out  and  did  as  she  had 
before  bade  him,  and,  with  the  money  she  had 
hoarded  up  for  the  purpose,  and  that  produced  by 
the  sale  of  the  last  few  articles  in  the  house,  save 
his  £a.ther's  sea-chest,  obtained  for  her  an  humble 
funeral,  truly,  but  not  that  of  a  pauper.  Then, 
leaving  the  chest  with  a  neighbour  till  he  should 
return  and  claim  it,  he  went  forth  penniless  into 
the  world  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Ned  Burton's  ambition  was  to  be  a  sailor— not 
that  he  knew  anything  of  the  sea,  except  that  his 
fattLer  had  spent  his  life  on  it.  His  mother  could 
not  read  or  write,  and,  unable  to  instruct  him  or  to 


pay  for  his  instruction,  being,  indeed,  toop-- 
without  the  pittance  his  labours  broogli;  ev. 
allowed  him  to  grow  up  in  extreme  igt-r.  - 
though,  according  to  the  faint  light  that  r  : 
her,  she  had  taught  him,  to  the  best  of  lisr  - 
to  do  right.     Still  poor    Ned  knew  aol. 
religion.     He  had   never   been  taught  r. 
pray.     Thus,  helpless  and  forlorn,  he  v:-.* 
to  battle  with  the  world.     A  neighbour  L. 
him  that  big  ships  sailed  from  Portsisoc:: 
towards  Portsmouth  he  bent  his  steps,  iz- 
his  way  as  he  went.     A  few  of  those  tjc  . 
him,  and  had  bought  his  mother's  on:::**- 
bobbins,  gave  him  a  few  pence,  and  filled  b? 
with  crusts  of  bread,  -  and  scraps  of  chee« . 
bacon,  so  that  he  had  not  to  beg  for  food. 

At  night  he  slept  under  haystacks  or  hei? 
in  empty  bams,  and  thus  in  time  he  r. 
Portsmouth,  sore-footed,  weary,  and  heir: 
during  the  last  day  his  wallet  had  been  ecp:y 

Wandering  down  the  High  Street,  h  % 
through  a  large  gateway,  and  out  on  t  ocr 
from  whence  he  caught  sight  of  the  bke  f:^  i 
several  huge  ships  floating  on  it,  but  tb^ 
too  far  out  to  reach,  and  he  had  no  monej : 
for  a  boat ;  and  he  would  have  gained  n ' 
had  he  reached  them,  for  a  poor  ragged  \r 
him  would  not  have  been  received  on  boi.*:. 
he  went  back  the  way  he  had  come.  Ha  i 
several  people  if  they  could  tell  him  how  b* 
get  on  board  ship,  but  they  must  hare  L 
that  he  was  silly,  for  they  smiled  and  passed  - 

He  had  begun  to  think  that  he  shooJii : 
obtain  his  wishes,  when  dose  to  the  Souths:: 
he  saw  an  old  apple- woman  sitting  at  k: 
She  brought  his  mother  to  mind.    She  look?:  i- 
too,  so  he  asked  her.    Something  in  bis  s. 
touched  old  Moll's  heart    She  asked  him  r 
questions,  and  then  said,  **  Sure,  yes;  there'^^ 
^ey  caU  a  training-ship  for  boys— the  oM 
off  the  Dockyard,  at  Portsea.    They,  mayV- 
take  you.    Here's  sixpence  to  get  aboard ;  £i* 
— ^you  look  hungry,  lad — ^is  some  gingerhies- 
apples — ^they'll  do  you  good;  and  now  G«* 
you.     Go  straight  on — ^yon  can't  miss  ^  ^ 
and  come  and  teU  me  some  day  how  you'rs  h: 

Ned  went  on  through  narrow  lanes  and  - 
streets,  till  he  came  near  the  shore  of  theki."-'* 
which  was  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes. 

"  If  one  won't  have  me,  surely  another  ^"^-  • 
said  to  himself,  as  he  gazed  with  we^'^^i  &- 
of  the  line-of-battle  ships.    **  They**,'^?^  w-' 
predous  number   of  people    to  fill  those  f 
things." 

He  now  began  to  inquire  which  was  the  oM  -;• 
where  boys  were  .received.    He  was  told  ti"' 
couldn't  see  her  firom  there— that  she  m  ^r 
up  the  harbour ;  but  none  of  the  boatmen  he  e:^ 
to  seemed  disposed  to  take  him  on  buard.  ^  ^ 
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he  promised  his  sixpence.  He  had  gone  out  to  the 
end  of  one  of  the  slips  from  the  Common  Hard, 
when  two  seamen  and  a  sailor  lad  came  down,  car- 
rying haskets,  evidently  fall  of  provisions,  and 
directed  one  of  the  boatmen  who  had  jnst  refused 
him  to  take  them  on  board  the  old  — •  As 
they  ware  stepping  into  the  wherry,  the  boatman 
beckoned  to  Ned,  and  told  him  that  he  conld  now 
go.  He  took  his  seat  next  to  the  lad,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  own  dean  white  trousers,  and  blue  shirt 
with  worked  collar,  and  firesh  stzuw  hat,  seemed 
in  no  way  to  despise  his  ragged  dress.  In  a  kind 
tone  he  asked  Ned  why  he  was  going  on  board. 
Ned  told  him. 

**  Hope  you'll  succeed,  mate,"  he  observed.  ''A 
year  ago,  I  was  like  you — only  paler  and  thinner, 
and  maybe  fewer  clothes  to  my  back-— and  trembled 
when  I  went  aloft;  and  now  there  are  not  many 
aboard  can  reach  the  main-truck  from  the  deck 
before  me,  or  lay  out  smarter  on  a  yard." 

The  tide  was  against  them,  so  that  Ned  had  time 
to  tell  his  new  acquaintanoes  a  good  deal  of  his 
history  before  they  reached  the  ship.  They  aU 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  him,  especially  the 
lad— a  fine,  strong,  ruddy-£EU)ed  young  fallow  of 
sixteen. 

'*  Well,  just  do  you  aak  for  Bill  Hudson— thafs 
me— after  you've  seen  the  first  lieutenant  and  the 
doctor;  and  then  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do."  said  the 
latter.  <' You  might  loee  yourself,  do  ye  see,  other- 
wise, about  there." 

When  they  arrived  alongside  the  huge  ship,  and 
Ned  proflfored  his  sixpence,  theT  men  wouldn't  let 
him  pay  it,  but  helped  him  up  the  side  through  the 
entranee  port,  when  he  found  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  main-deck  of  a  man-of-war.  While 
Bill  Hudson  went  to  find  the  proper  person  to 
take  him  to  the  officers  for  examination,  he  was 
lost  in  wonder,  looking  at  the  huge  guns,  with  their 
polished  gear,  the  countless  number,  it  seemed,  of 
boys  and  men  moving  about-— all  so  cleanly  and 
neatly  dressed-— and  the  spotless  decks,  white  as  a 
wooden  platter. 

At  length  he  was  summoned.  He  trembled 
with  agitation,  for  he  felt  so  dirty,  and  poor,  and 
miserable,  that  he  thought  the  officers,  when  they 
saw  him,  would  quickly  turn  Iijtt^  out  of  the  ship 
again.  The  first  lieutenant^  however,  important  as 
he  looked,  seemed  pleased  with  his  appearance  and 
manner;  the  surgeon  pronounced  "^^rn  a  healthy, 
able-bodied  lad,  fit  for  the  service;  but  he  had 
brought  no  certificates  of  parentage  or  age.  Had 
he  his  parents'  permission  to  come  to  sea  ?  he  was 
asked.  They  were  both  dead :  he  had  no  friends ; 
but  he  produced  a  tin  case  which  had  been  his 
i'atlier*s.  The  contents  showed  that  the  owner  had 
been  a  petty  officer  in  the  navy,  and  had  borne  an 
ex^cellent  character.  But  another  question  waa  put : 
could  he  read  and  write  P    (No  boys  eould  be  re- 


ceived at  that  time  unless  they  possessed  those 
accomplishments.)  Poor  Ned  had  to  confess  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  both  arts. 

He  was  finally  rejected.  There  was  no  help  for 
it;  though,  as  his  father's  certificate-case  was  re- 
turned to  him,  the  officers  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  some  day  accepted,  if  he  could  learn. 

He  went  forward,  much  dejected,  to  find  Bill. 
Hudson ;  for  this  was  but  small  consolation  to  him. 
How  could  he  learn  to  read  and  write,  when  all  his 
strength  would  be  required  to  obtain  food  for  his 
subsistence  P    So  he  thought. 

Bill  heard  his  account  of  what  had  happened. 

''If  you  had  said  that  you  coulda't  read  and 
write,  I  could  have  told  you  what  would  happen. 
Buty  don't  be  cast  down,  Ned^  Little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  I  couldn't  read  nor  write,  and 
hadn't  shoes  to  my  feet,  and  scarce  a  rag  on  my 
back.  I  was  a  poor  outcast  boy,  without  fieither 
or  mother— no  shelter  for  my  head,  and  often  no 
food  to  eat.  I  picked  up  a  liviog  as  I  could, 
holding  horses,  running  eirands,  when  anybody 
would  trust  me.  I  didn't  steal,  but  I  was  often  and 
often  very  near  doing  so,  as  I  passed  the  butchers', 
and  fruiterers',  and  bakers',  shops— just  to  fiU  my 
empty  stomach.  It  wasn't  so  much  because  I 
wouldn't  do  it,  as  because  I  knew  that  they  kept  a 
sharp  look-out,  and  I  should  have  been  caught. 
At  last  I  thought  I  would  try  it  on ;  and  I  didn't 
care  if  I  was  sent  to  prison,  for  I  should  have  been 
fed,  at  all  events :  but  that  very  day  a  gentleman 
passing,  saw  me  watching  a  stall,  the  owner  of 
which  had  just  left  it,  as  if  I  was  going  to  take 
whatever  I  could  grab;  and  so  I  was.  And  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  hungry ;  and  he  gave  me  a  roll 
from  his  pocket,  and  then  he  asked  me  where  I 
lived,  and  I  said,  '  Nowhere ;'  and  then  he  told  me 
that  if  I  would  foUow  him  he  would  show  me  where 
I  oould  get  food  and  shelter,  and,  might  be,  clothing 
and  instruction,  and  means,  too,  of  gaining  my 
livelihood.  Though  I  didn't  much  credit  him,  I 
went;  and  he  took  me  to  the  Field  Lane  Ragged 
School,  as  it  is  called ;  and  there  I  found  all  he  told 
me,  and  more.  I  soon  showed  them  that  I.  didn't 
want  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  and  they  got  me 
employment  in  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  I  used 
to  go  regularly  to  the  school,  and  sleep  in  tho 
Refuge,  till  I  earned  enough,  by  working  four  days» 
to  go  to  the  day-school  for  two  days;  and  I  soon 
learned  to  read  and  write;  and  more  than  that^  Ned^ 
1  learned  what  made  me  a  Christian,  which  I  wasn't 
before  I  went  there.  For,  I  tell  you,  Ned,  I  was  a 
heathen ;  I  knew  no  more  about  God  an(|  his  love 
for  man  than  a  block  of  stone ;  and  I  thought  that 
he  hated  poor  people,  and  sent  them  all  to  heU,  and* 
that  there  was  no  use  being  good.  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  sin  brought  the  misery  I  saw  around 
me  into  the  world,  and  that  Ghxi  hates  sin,  rot 
loves  sinners;  for  if  he  doesn't,  he'd  never  have 
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sent  his  only  Son  into  the  world  to  save  them.  At 
last  I  was  asked  what  trade  I  would  be,  and  I  said, 
'A  sailor;'  for  I  had  been  reading  about  the  sea, 
and  thought  I  should  like  to  live  on  it.  So  they 
sent  me  down  here,  and  I  do  like  it,  Ned,  right 
welL  And  now  Tve  told  you  all  this,  because  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  you'd  like  to  go  to  Field  Lane. 
I  tell  you  it  is  a  blessed  place;  and  a  blessed 
moment  it  was  to  me  when  I  entered  it.  You'd 
leain  to  read  and  write,  and  be  looked  after,  and 
leani  to  gain  your  daily  bread,  and  be  told  about 
God  and  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  how  to  be  happy;  and 
if  you  don't  know  about  them,  you  can't  be  happy, 
that  I  tell  you." 

Ned  had  been  much  surprised  with  all  he  had 
seen  on  board  ship,  but  he  was  more  surprised  at 
what  Bill  told  him,  though  in  a  different  way.  He 
said,  certainly  that  he  should  like  to  go  there,  but 
how  could  he?  Bill  replied  that  "where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way."  Many  of  his  shipmates  had 
heard  Ned's  history,  and  were  interested  in  him ; 
and  he  would  speak  to  the  first  lieutenant  and  to 
some  of  the  officers,  who  were  kind.  Christian  meui 
and  see  what  could  be  done. 

Bill  Hudson  did  do  his  best,  and  very  effectual 
that  was.  He  had  acted  as  officer's  servant,  and 
saved  up  some  money ;  and  he  went  round  the  ship 
and  told  Ned's  story;  and  aU  who  heard  it  sub- 
scribed—some more  and  some  lees ;  and  the  officers, 
when  they  heard  his  proposal,  subscribed  very 
liberally.  Ned  was  invited  down  to  Bill's  mess, 
and  never  had  he  eaten  so  hearty  a  dinner. 

"  No  wonder  the  sailors  on  board  here  grow  stout 
and  strong,  if  they  have  so  good  a  dinner  as  this 
every  day,"  he  observed. 

**  If  s  the  same  every  day.  No  banyan  days  with 
us,  now,  in  the  navy,"  was  the  answer. 

At  last  Bill  Hudson's  plan  was  matured;  and  the 
power  granted  him  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Ned  was  told  he  must  stop  on  board  for  tea.  In 
the  evening  Bill  came  to  him  triumphant. 

"  If  s  all  setUed,"  he  exdaimed.  «<  You  see,  Ned, 
it  would  never  do  for  you  to  go  up  to  big  London 
all  by  yourself,  and  to  wander  about,  not  knowing 
your  way;  so  I've  got  leave  from  the  first  lieutenant 
to  go  with  you." 

**  You— you  go  up  to  London  with  me ;  that  will 
be  good!"  exdaimed  Ned,  delighted. 

Ned  slept  on  board,  and,  from  the  kind  way  he 
was  treated,  wished  more  than  ever  to  go  to  sea. 
He  was  not  aware— happily  for  himself— that  he 
could  have  gone  to  sea,  in  the  merchant  service, 
without  being  able  to  read,  and  that  only  at  that 
time,  when  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  men  in  the  navy,  that  the  rule  with  regard  to 
reading  and  writing  was  enforced. 

The  next  morning- Ned  having  been  supplied, 
by  the  contributions  of  the  sailors,  with  a  suit  of 
clothes,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  hat,  and  some  shirts 


and  other  things  in  a  bundle — ^the  two  Uds  left  tlie 
ship,  and  took  the  first  train  to  London.  Bill  Toold 
gladly  have  gone  on  foot,  for  the  sake  of  eoono- 
mising  his  funds,  so  as  to  leave  more  with  his  nev 
friend ;  but  his  leave  extended  only  over  three  dap, 
and  he  had  many  things  to  do. 

The  boys  arrived  in  due  time  at  London,  and 
BiU  employed  as  much  time  as  he  could  in  shor- 
ing Ned  about  town.  As  evening  drev  on  they 
repaired  to  Field  Lane,  and  knocked  for  admissk 
at  the  Befnge. 

'<Whatr  William  Hudson  oome  back!  ¥bt 
has  happened  to  you,  lad?"  exclaimed  the  porter. 

"  Yes ;  it's  myself,  sure  enough.  Tve  come  hick 
to  ask  for  a  nighf  s  lodging,  if  there's  room,  and  to 
bring  this  boy,  who  wants  one  badly.  Can  1  see 
the  superintendent  P" 

"  Yes,  sure.  Yoa  know  the  way,  Bill;  go  on, 
said  the  porter,  in  a  kind  tone. 

The  superintendent  was  very  much  pleased  to  w 
BUI  Hudson,  and  more  so  to  hear  the  story  vitL 
which  he  introduced  Ned  Burton.  He  promised, 
gladly,  to  look  after  Ned,  and,  if  he  behaved  well, 
to  obtain  regular  employment  for  him  in  the  nei^)>- 
bourhood. 

Bill  found,  on  calculating  the  amount  of  h 
funds,  that  he  might  leave  some  with  the  njfs- 
intendent  for  Ned's  use. 

"I  don't  distrust  yon,  Ned;  but  London  is  c 
awful  widked  place;  and  if  you  kept  the  money,- 
might  be  stolen,  and  you  almost  murdered  fw^ 
sake  of  it,"  he  observed. 

The  next  day  the'lads  went  out  together,  thii  Bil 
might  introduoe  Ned  to  some  of  the  people  ^ 
used  to  employ  him.  Some  had  forgotton  luc 
some  had  gone  away ;  but  a  few  remembered  ^ 
kindly,  and  promised  to  help  Ned. 

Ned  could  not  help  shedding  tears  when  Bu 
wrung  his  hand,  as  he  was  about  to  start  bsckf:^ 
Portsmouth.  Then,  if  it  had  not  been  for  t 
Befuge,  and  the  superintendent,  and  the  good  rs^- 
sionary,  and  the  porter,  he  would  indeed  have  ^• 
very  miserable  and  forlorn,  in  the  big  oitf ;  ^ 
Field  Lane  was  now  to  him  his  home,  indeed--^ 
refuge  from  adversity. 

He  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  to  ^^ 
so  he  set  about  finding  employment  in  good  eame:- 
TTia  decent  dress  and  manner  was  in  his  £^^^' 
and  he  gained  a  few  pence,  though,  being  a  strange' 
not  so  much  as  he  might  have  gained  had  he  knoin 
the  ways  of  London.  At  night  he  went  h^*'] 
the  Befuge  with  a  thankful  heart,  and  oommestvi 
his  schooling.  He  gave  his  mind  to  his  tas^ 
though  he  found  it  very  hard  work,  at  first,  era: 
learning  the  letters.  The  next  night  it  was  easi^ 
and  he  was  soon  able,  when  waiting  for  a  job,  t 
employ  himself  by  spdling  out  the  names  over  t^ 
shop  doors  and  the  words  on  the  advertisbg  p»P^*; 
Sometimes  he  could  get  nothing  to  do,  especnlly^ 
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Tory  bad  weather;  and  then  he  went  to  the  indna- 
trial  school  at  the  Befoge,  if  it  was  open,  or  to  the 
day-sdhool;  and  here  he  began  to  understand  the 
great  tmths  about  religion,  of  which  he  had  before 
been  entirely  ignorant.  To  one  of  the  missionaries, 
who  was  especially  kind  to  him,  he  took  a  great 
fancy;  and  to  this  good  man  he  used  to  go,  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportunity,  and  ask  him  questions, 
and  to  listen  to  his  addresses.  He  first  here  heard 
the  glorious  tidings  that "  Qod  is  love ; "  and  as  he 
saw  that  beautiful  prinoiple  carried  out  in  eyexy 
department  of  the  undertaking,  he  could  not  help 
sftying)  "  Ay,  truly,  this  is  Qod's  work." 

In  little  more  than  a  year  he  had  learned,  by 
diligent  attention,  not  only  to  read  weU,  but  to 
write  a  fiEur  hand,  while  he  had  added  greatly  to 
his  religious  and  secular  knowledge;  and,  above 
all,  he  had  become  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  at  the  Beltige  from 
Bill  Hudson.  Bill  wrote  that  he  had  just  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  in  the  frigate  to  which  he  now  be- 


longed, and  that  if  Ned  would  come  down  at  once, 
he  would  see  him  on  board  the  old  — — ,  where  he 
was  sure  that  he  would  be  received.  Bill,  more- 
over, enclosed  a  sovereign  to  pay  for  his  journey. 

Ned  was  sorry  to  leava  the  Befuge,  and  yet  he 
rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  ueing  now  able,  as  he  had 
so  long  wished,  to  go  to  sea.  His  parting  from  his 
friends  and  journey  to  Portsmouth  need  not  be 
described.  Bill  was  at  the  station  to  meet  him,  and 
at  once  went  with  him  on  board  the  old  -*— • 

He  was,  without  difficulty,  accepted.  Bill  had 
advised  him  to  show  his  other's  certificates.  The 
first  lieutenant  spoke  to  him  very  kindly,  when  he 
saw  them,  and  told  him  that  he  had  known  his 
father,  who  was  a  very  good  man,  and  he  hoped 
that  Ned  would  follow  his  example. 

Ned  Buxton  was  no  longer  only  a  good-natured, 
weU-meaning  lad ;  he  had  now  right  principles  to 
help  him  behave  well;  nor  has  he  in  any  way 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  his  welfiEtfe. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD  AMONG  THE  WORKMEN   OF  READING. 


Bishop  of  Oxford  has  been  holding 
his  annual  Lent  MLssipn  at  Beading 
this  year,  seeking,  by  a  series  of  ser- 
vices and  of  sermons  from  some  of  the 
best  preachers  of  the  day,  to  awaken  the 
hearts  of  the  careless,  and  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
those  who  are  striving  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Any  one  who  has  attended  these  services, 
and  especially  the  daily  early  communions,  when 
short,  warm,  and  hearty  addresses  to  communicants 
were  delivered,  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
religious  bearing  and  demeanour  of  the  various 
crowded  congregations ;  but,  perhaps,  among  the 
sixty-five  gatherings  which  took  place  in  Beading 
during  the  mission  week,  there  were  none  more 
remarkable  or  interesting  to  the  beholder  than 
those  which  were  held  in  the  ironworks  and  biscuit 
factory. 

It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  the 
workpeople  could  attend  any  of  the  morning  ser- 
vices ;  and  though  the  evening  ones  were  held  at 
eight  o'clock,  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  hundreds 
who  are  kept  behind  the  counter  until  near  that 
hour,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would 
be  attended  by  many  of  the  artisans,  who,  wearied 
after  their  long  hours  of  toil,  shrink  from  leaving 
their  firesides— or,  worse,  from  the  ordeal  of  dean 
clothes,  faioee,  and  hands.  And  yet  this  is  just  the 
Tery  class  which  an  earnest  clergyman  is  most 
desirous  of  reaching ;  for  it  is  amongst  their  ranks 
that  infidelity  makes  the  most  active  progress,  and 
there,  too,  in  consequence  of  weaker  restraints, 
immorality  exhibits  most  her  hideous  forms.  So, 
aa    the  mountain  could  not  come  to  Mahomet. 


Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain;  accordingly, 
the  bishop,  having  obtained  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietors, went  to  the  Foundry,  accompanied  by  all 
the  clergy  of  the  town,  and  by  several  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  to  take  part  in  the  good  work 
of  the  week.  The  bishop  was  not  punctual,  indeed 
punctuality  is  not  one  of  his  lordship's  cardinal 
virtues;  but  on  this  occasion  the  train  was  the 
cause,  and  some  uneasiness  was  felt  lest  the 
attractions  of  tea  should  prove  too  powerfdl,  and 
that  as  the  bishop  was  not  present  when  the 
beU  rang  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  men  would 
not  be  present  when  he  did  come.  However, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  exemplary  than. the 
patient  and  quiet  way  in  which  they  waited  for 
twenty  minutes  in  the  large  room  where  they  had 
been  assembled.  This  was  w]iat  is  called  the 
finidiing-room — a  large  shop,  in  different  parts  of 
which  stood  massive  pieces  of  iron-work,  on  which 
the  craftsmen  and  joiners  had  just  been  busy.  A 
temporary  platform  had  been  raised  at  one  end  of 
the  shop,  and  numerous  jets  of  gas  illuminated  the 
place.  A  rough  gallery  runs  round ;  this  was  com- 
pletely lined  with  the  intelligent  but  grim  faces  of 
the  sons  of  Yulcan,  young  and  old,  while  the  various 
blocks  of  machinery  and  heaps  of  castings  were 
occupied  as  good  positions  by  others,  and  thus  the 
whole  gathering  was  broken  up  into  varied  artistio 
groups.  About  300  were  present;  among  them 
there  was  not  a  dean  face ;  all  bore  on  their  faces 
and  hands  the  marks  of  their  industry,  and  strong 
was  the  contrast  between  their  shirt-collars  and 
those  of  the  clergy,  who  were  grouped  near  them. 
When  the  bishop  arrived,  he  was  ^greeted  by  a 
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hearty  cheer,  which  gaye  him  evident  pleasure: 
his  lordship  likes  to  have  the  goodwill  of  the 
working  class,  and  well  he  deseryas  it,  for  no  man 
works  harder  for  their  best  welfare  than  he  does : 
in  fact,  he  is  one  of  themselyes — ^the  prince  of 
workers — and  on  no  occasion  does  he  exert  his 
wonderful  winning  powers  of  eloquence  more  than 
when  addressing  an  audience  composed  of  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  England.  His  address  to  the  artisans 
of  Sheffield  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  many 
of  those  to  whom  he  spoke  at  Beading  will  trea- 
sure up  his  words  of  warning,  encouragement,  and 
hope.  Most  earnestly  did  he  exhort  them  against 
the  slavery  of  sin,  and  urge  them  to  follow  after 
that  truth  which  alone  can  make  men  free.  He 
spoke  of  the  danger  a  man  was  in,  when  he  gaye  up 
one  sin,  of  falling  into  another:  as,  for  instance, 
pride.  It  was  true,  pride  was  a  sin  of  the  spirit, 
but  it  was  quite  as  bad  as  the  sins  of  lust  and  drink, 
of  which  he  had  just  spoken.  ''Amongst  them 
there  assembled,  stood  the  eternal  Son  of  Gh>d,  who 
had  taken  their  natvire  upon  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  redeem  them,  and  having  made  humanity 
perfect  again,  might  offer  it  first  to  the  Father  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  then  offer  a  new 
humanity  to  every  man  to  set  himself  free.  And 
what  was  the  answer  made  to  that?  He  knew 
many  of  those  eons  of  labour  whom  he  was  address- 
ing were  thinking  men,  not  ready  to  take  mere 
assertions,  and  he  knew  that  to  such  men  many 
doubts  suggested  themselves.  He  knew  there 
were  persons  among  them  propagating  doubts, 
and  publications  were  issued  appealing  to  their 
reason,  which  were  likely  to  make  them  distrustful. 
If  a  man  gaye  way  to  these  feelings,  they  would  get 
the  mastery  oyer  him,  and  the  very  strength  of  the 
understanding  which  they  possessed  assisted  them 
in  their  doubts  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  led  them  to 
"say,  ^Vhat  proof  is  there  to  show  that  it  is  true  ?" 
This  question  the  bishop  answered  in  a  most 
masterly  way,  and  wound  up  with  a  fervid  perora- 
tion, in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  a  life  of  faith 
and  holiness,  which  appeared  to  be  felt  by  many 
of  those  ho  addressed,  for  some  countenances  ex- 
hibited emotion,  and  the  brawny  hand  was  drawn 
across  more  faces  than  one. 

On  the  following  day  the  bishop  wont  to  the 
biscuit  factoi-y,  where  ifpwards  of  600  workmen 
wore  assembled  in  a  largo  room  in  the  new  part  of 
the  building.  By  the  permission  of  the  Messrs. 
Palmer,  who  always  show  their  solicitude  for  the 
intellectual  and  religious  improvements  of  their 
workpeople,  they  gave  up  half  an  hour  of  the  work 
time  to  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  bishop. 

Tho  contrast  between  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  two  audiences  of  workpeople  was  striking. 
Yesterday,  black  was  the  predominating  colour; 
to-day,  white.  Instead  of  ferruginous  deposits,  there 
were  the  dustings  of  flour;   and    there    wore  a 


greater  number  of  youths,  and  conaeqrunflj  W: 
stalwart  figures,  than  at  the  ironworb:  ud .. 
bishop  aooommodated  his  disoouxae  to  tha  ^r 
of  his  andienoe.  Instead  of  speaking  aboat  do^. 
and  difficulties,  and  infidelity,  he  took  n^^rz: 
of  Joseph.    He  showed  that  it  was  tiia&aiflf'}, 
which  kept  him  safe  among  the  temptatifins  i 
sensual  and  immoral  life  to  which  hams  e^i^. 
andexhorted  them  to  onltiyate  a  like  zeligioQik. 
with  a  like  end  in.  yiew.  He  dwdt  upoa  the  Ui 
tations  of  youth,  and  warned  them  against  gir. 
way  to  them,  under  the  false  idea  tb&t  th^T 
irresistible.     "  Whatever  temptations  thsj  ^ 
subjected  to,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  l 
they  were  in  training,  and  tiiat  God,  if  they; 
sincere  in  their  faith,  meant  them  to  l)e  s. 
How  unlike  was  one  of  their  new-finished  E . 
to  the  first  grain  I    It  must  undergo  a  multirw 
operations  before  it  eould  be  used,  and  a  nu;:  . 
did  not  understand  the  pxinoiple  of  their  l^ 
fitcture,  would  think  that  the  means  they  ixs 
perfect  their  biscuits  would  only  destroy  then  '. 
then,  it  needed  aH  this  knowledge  of  tho  my. 
— ^if  all  these  different  plans,  and  methoiv- 
steps  must  be  taken  for  one  of  these  manQ&:t. 
could  they  not  understand  why  there  shouU . 
many  steps    in  what  he  might  call  that  : 
manufacture,  a  redeemed  soul  ?    And  so  i: ' 
that  it  often  seemed  that  the  means  taken  bf 
was  the  most  adverse  to  making  a  soul  j 
but  that  was  done  to  teach  men  their  eixi:- 
and  that  they  needed  the  blood  of  Christ  to  6 
them  from  their  wickedness,"     'Without : 
agreeing  with  all  the  Bishop  of  Oxfo:\i's  v 
and  widely  dissenting   from  some  of  ^sl 
would  say,  in  reference  to  his  seal  and  6l- 
ness  for  ^e  good  of  those  souls  conunitted 
charge,  that  they  are  worthy  of  imitatioE  by 
prelates. 

To  other  manufacturers  we  would  say,  li- 
the liborality  of  the  Messrs.  Palmer.  These  eat' 
gentlemen  are  themselves  Nonconformists ;  y 
only  did  they  give  the  bishop  free  soope  a: 
hesurty  welcome,  but,  by  releasing  their  mei . 
work  for  half  an  hour,  without  any  dedcci 
pay,  they  gave  up  what  would  equal  twen:: 
days'  pay  of  one  skilled  workman,  to  promok  - 
good  of  their  workpeople. 

The  best  results  may  be  looked  for  when  c- 
and  employers  continue  to  promote  tlie  e. 
welfare  of  the  hard-working,  hard-thinking,  -  ' 
hearted  sons  of  England ;  and  all  honour  to  '-- 
bishop  who,  amidst  all  his  arduous  works,  i^'- 
ready,  not  ooly  to  avail  himself  of  eyerr  v.  * 
tunity,  but  to  make  opportunities  of  using  hi--  ' 
of  persuasive  eloquence  for  the  furtheraace  c:  -' 
Gk)spel  among  that  class  which  is  too  oiVl  -^ 
sight  of  amid  the  philanthropic  energies  of  cc^^ 
and  good. 
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A    WORD    UPON   BEING   DISAGREEABLE. 

BY  THB  BET.  W.  IC  8TAXHAM. 


WAS  waUdng  a  week  or  two  ago  in  one 
of  the  lungs  of  London.  You  wiU  quite 
understand  the  figure  when  I  mention 
Kensington  Gardens.  The  life-blood  of 
this  great  city  is  supposed  to  ozygenise  as 
it  passes  through  the  parks.  These  are  therefore 
called  the  lungs  of  London;  and  necessarily  Ken- 
sington Gardens  may  be  looked  upon,  in  an 
anatomical  point  of  yiew,  as  one  of  the  larger 
lobes  of  these  said  lungs.  Now,  of  all  places  near 
at  hand,  commend  me  to  Kensington  Gardens. 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  Kew  in  comparison  with  Ken- 
sington. I  am  not  dazzled  and  puzzled  with  large 
names  on  little  trees,  telling  me  that  this  came 
from  Biddygobang,  and  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  GracjawhoHdopolis ;  nor  haye  I  to  move  on  in 
rank  and  file  roxmd  some  very  weedy  specimens  of 
Eastern  grass,  but  I  can  wander  where  I  will— in 
the  shade  of  beautiful  elms,  on  the  softest  carpet  of 
grass,  and  then  go  quietly  home  without  being 
•sufibcated  in  an  omnibus,  or  stranded  in  the  mud 
in  a  Citizen  steam-boat.  Given  a  lovely  day  and  a 
light  heart,  and  then  Kensington  Gardens  is  the 
prince  of  places  for  producing  a  sense  of  mental 
rest  and  recreative  exercise.  But  what  has  this  to 
do  with  being  disagreeable?  Simply  nothing  in 
itself,  but  only  by  way  of  association;  for  on  such 
a  day  I  met  a  lady  walking  with  a  gentieman, 
and  talking,  as  the  French  talk,  with  the  hands  as 
well  as  the  tongue.  As  they  passed  the  writer,  one 
sentence  fell  on  his  ear  which  put  the  subject  of 
disagreeables  in  a  fresh  light.  **  You  know,"  said 
the  lady  (speaking  of  some  one  else  in  the  feminine 
gonder)  she's  not  only  passively  but  actively 
disagreeable."  It  is  an  unfortunate  failure  of  my 
constitution,  but  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  forget 
little  bits  of  talk  like  this.  Consequently  the 
lliroad  of  my  meditations  was  broken  in  upon,  and 
I  only  gazed  placidly  on  the  &ir  fisice  of  Nature 
again,  when  I  bethought  me  of  The  Qutveb,  and 
being  actively  disagreeable. 

My  first  meditation  on  the  subject  inclined  me  to 
transpose  the  words  in  the  lady's  complaint;  for  I 
confess  that  to  me  being  passively  disagreeable 
seems  a  deal  worse  than  being  actively  so.  In  the 
latter  case  it  works  itself  off  somehow ;  and,  Hke  the 
egg-boiler,  with  the  sand  in  it,  though  it  runs  out 
slowly  enough,  yet  it's  aU  gone  at  last,  until  some 
new  accident  of  drcxmistance  turns  the  mental 
constitution  upside  down  again,  and  the  same 
process  has  to  be  gone  through  once  more.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  Quaker  in  the  seaport  town,  who, 
bearing  a  sailor  noisily  demonstrative,  said,  *' Haste 
tlioe,  good  friend,  and  get  all  that  bad  stuff  out  of 
thee.*'    There  is  some  hope  that  matters  wiU  im- 


prove in  the  actively  disagreeable  constitution; 
most  combustible  things  work  themselves  off 
somehow;  and  certainly  Nature  afber  a  storm  is 
very  fr^eh  and  fragrant  indeed.  But  only  imagine 
your  passively  disagreeable  person  1  Why,  there 
is  no  knowing  when  that  horrible  hippopotamus 
in  the  2joological  Gardens  will  wake:  yen  may  wait 
half  the  day,  and  surreptitiously  poke  ^^m  ^th 
a  pointed  stick,  but  there  the  lubberly  creaturo 
Ues,  as  ugly  and  as  fall  of  immobility  as  ever.  To 
have  to  wear  a  tight  boot  on  tender  corns  all  day 
would  almost  equal  the  cleverest  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition;  yet  how  peculiarly  passive  the  boot 
is.  If  Mr.  Barley,  the  big  fiurmer,  treads  accident- 
ally on  your  corns,  it's— oh  I— it^s  very  terrible; 
but  then  you  begin  to  recover,  and  you  have  hope. 
But  a  tight  boot,  or  a  toothache,  all  day,  and  the 
next— and  the  next— oh  I  dear.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  what  does  occur  in  human  affiEurs.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  peoplo— yes,  and  decent  people  6n  the 
whole— having  the  sulks  for  three  days,  or  a  week, 
injuring  their  own  digestion,  and  other  people's 
too,  by  an  uncommunicative  silence,  losing  precious 
opportunities  for  a  littie  pleasure  by  a  persistency 
in  the  dumps?  It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  to  be  pas- 
sively disagreeable  in  many  ways.  It  is  so  for  that 
Httie  six-year-old  boy,  v^ho  persists  in  staying  in 
the  drawing-room,  half  asleep,  when  Mr.  Jones 
is  listening  to  Miss  Smith's  song,  **Bemember 
me,"  and  wants  to  say  something  of  the  readiness 
witii  which  he  responds  to  the  sentiment.  It  is  so 
for  the  person  who  keeps  the  Times  at  the  public 
dinner-table  open  before  him  for  half-an-hour,  look- 
ing at  it  now  and  then,  as  a  hen  pecks  up  barley, 
with  a  brief  bob,  and  then  finishing  his  repast  with 
the  comfortable  satisfi^tion  that  your  time  is  up, 
and  that  he's  kept  you  out  of  the  paper.  It  is  so  for 
any  man  who  likes  to  leave  the  dead  fly  of  his  budgi- 
ness  in  the  ointment  of  somebody  else's  happiness. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thoroughly 
disagreeable  people  can  be  happy  in  themselves. 
However,  as  a  stoam-engine  can  be  made  to  go 
backwards,  and  work  its  wheels  the  reverse  way, 
so  I  suppose  there  is  a  mode  of  reversing  your 
nature,  and  finding  satisfaction  in  spoiling  any 
other  person's  garment  of  gladness.  Why  on  earth 
people  throw  vitriol  on  the  beautifal  dress  of  a 
struiger  none  can  understand  who  are  themselves 
free  from  envy  or  jealousy.  Surely  this  casts  some 
little  light  on  the  mysterious  progress  of  evil,  and 
reminds  us  that  the  indulgence  of  evil  passion  goes 
on  tiLl  not  only  is  self  injured,  but  there  is  actual 
pleasure  in  the  misery  of  others.  Of  all  leers  that 
light  up  evil  eyes,  save  me  fi^m  the  gaze  of  one 
who  triumphs  over  others'  troubles.  ^  -^ 
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All  my  thinking  on  the  subject  has  not  yet  led 
me  to  see  how  the  actively  disagreeable  person  is 
the  worst  to  bear  with ;  but,  in  either  case,  let  me 
suggest  that  this  is  a  world  in  which  we  should  do 
with  as  little  of  the  disagreeable  as  possible.  There 
is  ample  need  for  aU  the  kindness,  forbearance,  and 
consideration  which  human  hearts  can  exercise. 
Of  course  it  may  be  suggested  to  me  that  we  must 
often  needs  be  disagreeable  if  we  are  honest  and 
sincere — ^that  to  speak  the  truth,  to  state  candidly 
our  opinion,  to  reprove  and  rebuke  the  wrong-doer 
— aU  necessitate  that  we  should  be  thought  disagree- 
able. Nay,  more :  that  a  child  continually  thinks 
the  kindest  parent  disagreeable  for  not  exactly 
falling  in  witii  its  youthful  wishes.  Exactly  so. 
I  admit  all  this.  But  the  reply  is  very  plain.  In 
these  cases,  our  being  disagreeable  is  not  occasioned 
by  our  sulkiness,  or  our  enyiousness,  or  our  budgi- 
ness — not,  in  one  word,  by  our  vices,  but  by  our 
virtues.  Yet  withal,- 1  must  say  that  there  are 
disagreeable  ways  of  being  good;  that  there  is 
a  speaking  the  truth  by  so-called  plain-spoken 
persons  which  is  undeniably  and  unutterably 
ofiEensive.  The  apostle,  demands,  not  only  that  we 
speak  the  truth,  but  that  we  speak  the  truth 
"  in  loveJ*  To  correct  a  6hild  or  a  servant  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company,  or  to  tell  a  man 
angrily  of  his  errors,  are  very  provocative  sort  of 
things  to  do,  and  create  awkward  sensations  in 
the  heart,  yet  perhaps  the  truth  is  spoken.  True ! 
but  not  so  as  to  soften  the  spirit,  and  convince  the 
judgment,  and  change  the  conduct,  but,  alas  I  so  as 
to  indurate. the  heart  and  to  stereotype  the  conduct. 
Every  man  has  something  of  the  porcupine  about 
him,  anJi  disagreeable  people,  say  what  they  will, 
generally  manage  to  start  the  quills  at  once. 

To  know  whether  any  one  is  disagreeable  or  not, 
you  must  not  judge  at  a  dinner-party,  or  a  public 
soirSe^  but  just  travel  with  the  wind  through  the 
key-hole,  and  go  into  a  man's  own  home.  Your 
very  agreeable  person  outside  is  sometimes  quite 
the  alter  ego  at  home.  There  is  no  *'  get-up"  in  the 
matter  there.  It  may  not  indeed  be  possible  to  be  a 
hero  to  your  valet  de  chamhre^  but  you  can  be  noble 
enough  to  make  those  happy  who  should  be  dearest 
to  you  of  all  in  the  circle  of  your  own  domestic  life. 

It  may  be  permitted  me  for  a  moment  to  turn  to 
the  brighter  side  of  this,  subject,  and  ponder  the 
many  occasions  upon  which  the  heart  has  been 
made  happier  and  the  life  better  by  an  agreeable 
friend.  In  travelling,  who  has  not  fallen  across  a 
stranger  who  has  lightened  all  the  journey  by  his 
presence,  and,  sharing  the  tour  or  the  voyage,  has 
made  us  forget  '*  Murray  "  altogether  ?  Diamonds 
are  not "  the  only  bright  things  which  never  fade ; " 
for  there  are  memories  bright  with  eternal  beauty 
connected  with  the  genial,  gladdening  presence  of 
those  who  have  striven  to  send  sunshine  into 
surrounding  hearts. 


To  be  agreeable  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  tame  or 
speechless.  When  a  worthy  old  lady  told  Dr.  Palsy 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  lived  forty  years 
together  without  having  a  diffarenoe,  ha  said, 
"How  very  dull  and  insipid  that  miut  hare 
been  I" 

I  do  not  appreciate  in  this  case  Dr.  Paley's  wit 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  difference  is  not  a  neoessarr 
ingredient  in  human  happiness.  I  know  tiiat  in 
music  you  make  melody  out  of  disoards,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  so  ia  human  life.  Theie  maj 
be  much  variety  of  thought  and  judgment  inthon! 
any  difference  of  feeling;  and  that  vnll  be  the 
happiest  retrospect  for  any  of  us  which  has  z!» 
one  retrospective  gulf  in  the  aflbctionate  inter- 
course of  human  life. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Ihere  are  some  people 
who  make  themselves  actively  disagreeable  becaose 
it  is  the  only  thing  they  can  do.  They  take  tL» 
negative  side  of  existence,  so  fiur  as  healtiiy  ur 
tivity  goes,  and  consequently  their  poaitnre  life  is 
a  very  unpleasant  one.  They  cannot  acoomplish 
any  worthy  end,  and  therefixre  betake  themselves 
to  the.critioiBing  of  those  who  do.  Their  religioTis 
acquaintances  are  "canta"  Their  &ir-]0okzs^ 
neighbours  are  "  suspects."  Their  ecstasy  is  gres: 
if  they  can  only  see  the  good  skater  trip,  or  tl^ 
good  singer  go  a.note  too  high,  or  the  good  authc: 
under  the  flagellation  of  a  oritio.  These  things  ai& 
what  is  popularly  called  "  nuts  "  to  them,  and  tiisT 
relish  them  exceedingly,  because  they  axe  noc- 
doers  themselves.  Let  us  be  thankfdl  that  sod 
folk  do  not  constitute  a  large  species  of  the  geni:: 
man.  You  do  not  meet  them  at  many  tables ;  thr 
are  rather  the  exceptional  aloes  of  enmity,  not  thi 
enjoyable  fruits  of  Mendship. 

Hivipg  said  so  much,  it  may  not  be  out  of  plaa 
to  ask  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  agreeable  ?  K7 
caustic  Mend  seems  to  think  it  is  a  kind  d 
synonym  for  soft-soapiness  of  manner,  and  tiiat  ar 
agreeable  person  must  be  fall  of  perfumed  amitj 
and  polite  mannerism.  No  such  thing.  There  is*  ^ 
think,  a  moral  meaning  in  the  word  itsd:^  "  Agree** 
is  derived  by  us  from  the  French  word  c^r^er— ic 
be  of  one  mind,  and  that,  in  its  torn*  from  th9 
Latin  agraritu,  relating  to  lands,  d^ioting  espedall  j 
an  equal  division  of  lands,  and  thence  to  settle  Ij 
stipulation,  the  minds  of  parties  being  agreed  as 
to  the  terms.  Thus  it  implies  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity. A  truly  agreeable  person  must  be  faU  of 
these.  And  thus  in  the  common  circle  of  socul 
life  we  should  help  to  be  agreeable  by  being  soa- 
pulously  just.  I  cannot  blame  Walter  for  being  a 
litUe  waspish,  if  his  sister  Lucy  helps  herself  to 
two-thirds  of  the  apple  which  has  been  given  to 
them  for  mutual  division;  he  will  probably  ad- 
minister to  her  a  surreptitious  whack  when  no 
one  is  looking,  because  the  agrarian  laws  con- 
cerning the  apple  have  been  broken  in  upon.    It 
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is  almost  too  much  to  expect  a  person  to  be  agree- 
able when  fhey  aie  being  chiselled  oat  of  their 
property  in  a  Qhanoery  snit,  or  when  some  one 
with  bland  looks  and  blarneying  words  pays  him- 
self, the  Paul,  and  robs  them,  the  Peter.  Well,  I 
admit  exceptions.  I  do  not  ask  impossibilities.  I 
do  not  know  whether,  when  the  smoke  will  not 
keep  to  its  own  domain,  bat  insists,  donkey-like 
cmd  determinately,  upon  not  going  the  right  road, 
preferring  yoor  stady  to  the  chimney,  whether  yon 
can  be  quite  agreeable;  or  whether,  when  your 
neighbour's  dog  has  whined  all  night  from  twelve 
to  six  without  cessation,  you  can  sit  down  to  break- 
fast  with  your  usual  mavikr  in  modo.  Such  things 
are  hard  to  bear,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
haying  an  apologetic  aspect.  Unbroken  amiability 
is  almost  as  unattaiiutble  as  an  eyer-cloudless  sky ; 
yet  for  all  that,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
some  people  whose  normal  condition  is  not  of  an 
agreeable  kind. 

Does  the  reader  say,  "Why make  so  much  of 
being  agreeable?  Torn  to  some  tougher  subject 
than  that."  Let  me  suggest  that  the  spirit  of  our 
daily  life  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  subjects 
that  can  occupy  our  thoughts.  The  Qospel,  when 
receiyed  into  the  heart,^ makes  us  agreeable,  cour- 


teous, and  kind.  It  softens  what  is  hard,  and  sub- 
dues what  is  proud,  and  represses  what  is  bitter. 
We  read  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  world  some- 
times, and  as  we  become  rapt  with  admiration  &t 
their  deeds  of  valour,  we  are  apt  to  think  &em 
worthy  of  the  first  place  in  the  heart's  estsem.  li 
may  be  so  in  the  estimate  of  men,  but  theie  is  ona 
whose  judgment  was  inspired,  and  speaking  of  the 
approbation  of  (lod,  he  tells  us  that  *f  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit  is  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  of  great  price." 

Suffer  me,  in  closing,  to  suggest  that  those  vb 
are  in  a  moral  sense  agreed,  are  by  that  veiy  ac: 
agreeable  to  each  other.  We  must  have  the  samd 
mind,  if  we  would  journey  lovingly  in  the  saine 
path.  We  may  all  know  by  the  way  of  Gods 
appointment  what  it  is  to  have  the  mind  of  Chiist; 
but  until  by  faith  the  soul  is  one  with  God  tbioup. 
Christ,  the  question  still  stares  us  in  the  ^, 
**  How  can  two  walk  together  unlsss  they  U 
agreed?*' 

Being  disagreeable,  either  in  an  active  or  a  ^• 
sive  sense,  often  leads  to  quarrelling.  Well,  theze- 
fore,  may  we  seek  to  shed  on  others  the  gunabhe 
of  cheerful  and  sanctified  hearts,  ever  remembeni,' 
the  counsel  of  the  good  old  Book,  *'  See  that  je  u^ 
not  out  by  the  way." 


FLOWERS   FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


*EBN  leaves  and' vine,  and  the  Uchen  grey, 
Brown  moss  and  heath,  and  a  bit  of  bay; 
In  an  envelope  I  see  them  lie — 
Withered,  and  broken,  and  old,  and  dry ; 

Foul  Mildew's  fingers  the  packet  holds, 

The  moth  has  died  in  its  crumpled  folds. 

As  a  hermit  in  his  hermitage,  . 

Or  a  bird  forgotten  in  his  cage. 

See,  they  are  bound  by  a  braid  of  hair. 

Even  Time's  touch  has  not  lingered  there  ; 

The  gloss  is  gone  from  the  curl's  soft  fold, 

*TiB  a  memento  of  death  I  hold  I 


Do  they  speak  of  those  sunny  Southern  skies, 
Of  softest  silver  and  sapphire  dyes  P 
That  all  their  brightness  and  beauty  threw— 
When  those  poor  old  leaves  once  glossy  grew ' 
The  light  of  that  sun  is  quenched  in  blood, 
That  fell  on  their  greenness  as  a  fiood; 
Whore  they  were  plucked  the  warriors  stand, 
On  the  battle-plain  of  a  sister  land ; 
The  music  of  birds,  the  humming  bee, 
Wandering  for  sweetness  from  tree  to  tree, 
Have  changed  alas  !  for  the  trumpet's  tone 
And  the  cannon's  breath  hath  death-seeds  ^^  •  '^ 


"  What  tales  do  they  tell,  those  faded  leaves  ? 
What  golden  gossamer  round  them  weaves  ? 
What  old  romance  from  our  heart's  broad  pa:: ', 
Faded  and  brown  in  the  breath  of  ago  ? 
Or  fresh  and  bright  as  the  evergreen, 
'Mid  splendid  spring  flowers'  fading  sheen  ? 
Say,  why  so  long  have  they  lain  away, 
'Mong  the  treasures  of  thy  girlhood's  day  ?  " 
Ah,  me  I  all,  me  I  *tis  a  common  tale — 
A  hero's  grave,  and  a  woman's  wail ! 
Tliey  were  treasured  then  as  Ophir  gold, 
By  a  heart  that  now  in  death  is  cold. 


So  treasures  heaped  on  the  sandy  shore 
Are  swept  away  in  the  tempest's  roar. 
To  show  us  hopes  will  only  endure. 
Placed  on  the  rock  that  is  firm  and  sure ; 
"  The  smitten  Rock,"  the  loye  that  shall  hiU 
When  time  with  sin  and  sorrow  is  past, 
Where  waters  dash,  or  the  tempests  beat, 
Or  the  martial  tread  of  mailed  feet, 
Or  things  that  are  past,  or  things  to  be, 
Or  height,  or  depth,  or  mountain,  or  sea, 
Cannot  divide  us,  or  come  between 
Our  souls  and  the  love  of  the  land  unseen! 

A.N. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  BLAOJC  FOKEST. 

'  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  village 
near  the  fiunous  Black  Forest  a 
worthy  old  pastor.  His  life  had  been 
spent  in  doing  good,  in  helping  the 
poor,  and  comforting  the  unhappy; 
and  now  in  his  old  age  he  was  calmly  waiting  the 
summons  to  his  eternal  home.  Wishing,  while 
still  able  to  travel,  to  visit  a  widowed  sister,  who 
with  her  children  Hved  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  to  give  them  a  small  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  saved,  he  set  out  one  fine  autumn  morning, 
hoping  to  an&ve  before  night&Jl  at  his  sister's 
cottage.  His  path  lay  through  a  portion  of  the 
forest ;  and  as  he  looked  up  to  the  dear  blue  sky, 
visible  through  the  still  thickly-covered  brancheSi 
hia  heart  rose  in  thanksgiving  to  the  GK>d  of 
Nature,  who  had  so  graciously  preserved  him  so 
many  years.  Suddenly  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  fierce-looking  men,  who  seemed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  ground,  and  with  threatening 
words  demanded  money. 

Trembling,  he  delivered  up  his  little  travelling- 
bag,  telling  tiiiem  to  take  all  he  had.  AEter  empty- 
ing it  of  the  few  articles  it  contained,  the  chief  of 
the  robbers  seized  him  roughly,  and  asked  whether 
ho  had  any  valuables  on  his  person.  Still  trem- 
bling, he  answered,  "  No."  With  a  scornful  laugh 
tlie  robber  set  him  free.  Fear  seemed  to  have 
qixickened  his  steps,  and  sooner  than  he  had  be- 
lioved  it  possible  he  found  himself  on  the  outskirt 
o£  the  wood,  and  not  far  from  his  sister's  dwelling, 
-^liore  he  hoped  in  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  to 
forget  his  misfortune. 

Then  for  the  first  time  he  thought  of  the  money 
-^-/xiich  he  carried  inside  the  lining  of  his  black 
v<;lvot  cap.  He  said  to  himself,  it  is  certainly  a 
cin  to  steal,  but  it  is  also  a  sin  to  tell  a  He.  Am  I 
Tiot  as  bad  as  they  t  how  could  I  die  happily  with 
a  lie  on  my  conscience?  After  a  few  minutes' 
deliberation,  he  turned  back,  determined  that,  cost 
v/liat  it  would,  he  would  restore  peace  to  his  mind 
Ly  telling  the  robbers  what  he  had  done. 

The  moon  had  risen  before  he  reached  the  spot 
-whore  he.  had  been  attacked,  and  by  its  light,  he 
oaW'  several  of  the  band  sitting  on  the  ground, 
smoking  their  long  meerschaums  and  laughing 
over  the  contents  of  his  knapsack  which  lay  near. 
Giio  of  them  held  in  his  hand  a  silver  bound  and 
clasped  prayer  book,  one  of  the  few  £ftmily  relics 
tlio  old  pastor  had  possessed,  and  was  just  about  to 
■:  ear  it  asunder.  At  this  moment  he  perceived  the 
old  man,  who  advancing  to  him  said,  in  a  timid 
voice,  "  I  have  come  back  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
g^uilty  of  a  lie.  In  saying  that  I  had  no  other 
jproperty  about  me,  I  did  not  remember,  in  my  fear 


at  being  attacked,  that  I  carried  a  few  gold  pieces  in 
the  lining  of  my  cap,  which  I  had  carefully  saved  for 
my  poor  sister.  But  I  would  rather  die  than  have  a 
He  on  my  conscience,  so  I  have  oome  to  give  you  the 
money.  Hero  it  is,"  he  said,  taking  it  out  of  his  cap. 

None  of  them  dared  to  touch  it,  so  much  were 
they  BUipzised  at  itaa  strange  man,  who  seemed  to 
them  almost  a  supernatural  being.  Seeing  the  im- 
pression he  had  made  on  them,  he  eontinued,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  "  I  have  lived  long,  an^  expect  soon 
to  stand  before  the  Judge  of  all  men;  I  dare  not 
appear  with  a  lie  in  my  hand,  for  God*^  Word  says 
we  must  neither  lie  nor  deceive.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
live  without  God,  and  more  terrible  still  to  die  with- 
out him ;  but  worst  of  all,  to  be  for  ever  banished 
from  his  presence.*' 

Some  of  the  men  endeavoured  to  make  a  jest  of 
these  words,  but  in  vain ;  their  guilty  oonsciences 
accused  them  of  habitually  disobeying  the  com- 
mand, **  Thou  shalt  not  steaL"  Silently  they  re- 
turned every  article  they  had  taken  from  the  old 
man,  who  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  few 
heartfelt  words,  exhorted  fhem  to  repent  of  their 
evil  ways,  before  it  was  toe  late.  '*  Believe  me," 
said  he,  **  when  I  became  conscious  of  my  sin,  I 
was  miserable  until  I  had  repented  and  sought 
forgiveness ;  then  peace  returned  to  my  soul.  You, 
too,  are  sinners;  but  if  you  turn  wnd  seek  God 
truly,  you  will  have  pardon  and  peace  in  this 
world,  and  afterwards  an  eternity  of  happiness." 
Then  surrounded  by  1j[ie|gr  all,  ha  prayed  aloud, 
gave  them  his  blessing,*  and^de^piedLr 

During  the  remainder  of  his' jouriM^  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  dark  wood^was  cftHuigAd  into  a  pleasant 
garden,  his  heart 'wa9>«o  'Ml  of  hxitf  and*  lllippy 
thoughts.  His  ^ter  and  her  children  received  him 
ioyfolly,  and  provided  him  with  the  rest  and  refresh- 
T&ent  he  so  much  needed  after  his  long  and  eventful 
journey.  .Till  his  death,  which  took  place  not  many 
months  after,  he  never  omitted  to  pray  for  that 
wild  robber-band,  and  he  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  occurrence  of  that  day,  and  the  words  he  had 
spoken,  might  be  the  cause  of  turning  even  one 
among  them  to  a  new  and  better  life. 


THE    SPRING    HOLIDAY. 

A  KHYHE  FOB  YOWQ  BSADEHS. 

UREAHI  hurrah!  a  holiday  I" 

In  gloe  we  lift  our  voices, 
While  at  our  sport  and  happy  mii'th, 
Echo  herself  rejoices, 

Where'd  be  the  good  of  holidays, 

Ay,  if  you'd  quite  a  host  o'  them. 

If  lazily  you  kept  in-doors. 

And  did  not  make  the  most  o'  lh^in>?,-vi^T/> 
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To  yonder  wood  we^ll  make  our  way, 
Where  pretty  flowers  are  blowing. 

And  thousand  leaves,  so  young  and  fresh. 
Are  budding  out  and  growing. 

The  frost,  and  ice,  and  snow  are  gone; 

And  sunny  April  showers 
Bring  up  the  young  and  tender  grass, 

All  prank'd  with  meadow  flowers. 

Aha!  what  whirring  noise  was  th|t  ? 

It  is  the  lark  upwinging ; 
And  now  in  higher  fields  of  air 

His  morning  song  he's  singing. 

His  song  will  wake  the  later  birds. 

And  stir  them  into  motion. 
And  make  the  cuckoo  let  us  know 

He's  oome  from  o'er  the  ocean. 

At  last  we've  reached  the  little  wood— 
How  blight  with  primrose  blossom  1 

We  gather  handfrils  by  the  score. 
In  sport  we  fling  and  toss  'em. 

There's  not  a  wood  like  this,  they  say. 
For  miles  around  our  village. 

So  frill  of  yellow  primrose  beds— 
So  plentiful  for  pillage. 


Now  for  a  game  at  hide-and-seek, 
A  sport  both  warm  and  healthy; 

Then  homewards  we  wiU  turn  again* 
With  yellow  blossoms  wealthy. 

And  as  we  go  along,  we'll  sing 
Of  that  sweet-blooming  garden 

Which  one  bright  day  we  hope  to  see. 
Through  Jesu's  grace  and  pardon. 
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THE    FAMILY    HONOUR 


^  BT  HBS.  d  L.  BAL70UB,  AT7TH0B  OP 
CHlPTBtf>LXn. 

XIKI)BlEI>*dxllK8. 

As  ooln  *twizt  beiurt  aUd  bev^/^ 
Bow,  thro*  tb«  fly«*i  tear-bllndato,  • 

Should  tb«  tuddM  aoDl  npfUrtt 
The  dreary  and  tha  dMolato 

ShoQld  WMT  a  fanny  blooni, 
And  Xjora  ■boold  ipiliig  from  burled  Hato, 
Like  flowen  o'er  Winter's  tomb. 
The  world  ii  fbll  of  beanty,  as  other  worlds  abova, 
And  if  we  did  oar  daty,  It  might  be  ftan  of  love.*' 


j|HB  sadden  agitation  of  Dr.  Griesbaoh 

which  Mr.  Aufltwioke  had  obsenred,  had 

been  caused  by  seeing  a  name,  "Norman.'' 

The  doctor  had  laid  down  a  letter,  and 

was  glancing  over  the  birth-register,  when 

he  saw  the  word. 

«NormanI*»  he  exclaimed— "Norman!     Why,  I 

know  a  sort  otJUiu*  fortuna  of  that  name— at  least,  he 

ga7e  me  that  name.    Let  me  see." 

He  paused  thoughtfully,  and  both  Mr.  Austwioke  and 

ASlan  gaied  expectantly  at  him,  as,  with  his  finger  on 

his  brow,  he  seemed  recalling  and  arranging  particulars. 

''Age   raits,  stature— aye,  and   looks.     Yes;  and 

though  the  oontrMt  in  sise  is  as  opposite  as  in  sex,  he 


"THE  WOMEN  OF  SCErPTUSE,*'  ETC.  ETC. 

has  eyes  so  like  little  True,  that  I  was  struck  with 
something,  I  knew  not  what,  familiar  to  me  in  them. 
Ah,  sure  as  &te^  my  Don  LoAus  is  the  man.* 

"Wh^t  are  you  talking  aboutp"  said  Mr.  Aust- 
wioke, peemhly,  as  if  unable,  just  then,  to  bear  with  his 
friend's  eccentricities. 

"  Well— well— I'm  only  thinking ;  I  may  be  wrong- 
quite  wrong— that  the  twin  brother  of  our  littie  True 
is  not  dead.  But  if  s  not  of  him,  or  of  this  jiaiiiful 
matter,  my  good  old  friend,"  addre»ing  Mr.  Austwicke, 
**  that  I  came  to  speak.  My  time  is  short ;  and  I  camo 
to  say  this,  as  one  father  to  another— let  that  dear  girl 
belong  by  birth  to  whom  she  may,  I  want  her,  and  my 
Bupert  wants  her,  to  belong  to  us.  There,  that's  plaia 
English.  Ab  to  the  Austwicke  acres,  if  she  has  any 
claim,  we  can  afford  to  forego  it." 

"  My  sister  P"  said  Allan,  then  pausing  meftiUy  and 
correcting  himself,  he  continued  "I know  enough  of 
her^-of  dear  True,  to  know  she  will  not  be  married 
out  of  compassion." 

"  Compassion,  forsooth  I  you  young  Boieas,  who  talks 
of  it  ? — say  out  of  honour  and  roYerenoe;  for  somethincr 
far  higher  than  money  or  rank— for  her  truth  and 
nobleness  we  oome  to  woo  her.  Tes^  111  say  «• — 
Bupert  and  I  are  agreed  fully  in  that.  She's  Tnie^ 
and  thaf  8  dowry  enough." 
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Mr.  Austwioke  grasped  his  friend's  hand,  uid  sidd^ 
'  huskily — 

"  The  child  herself  must  answer.  She  his  no  mother 
to  consult." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that^  Fve  not  oome  without  being  pretty 
sure  of  the  ground:  the  young  people  seeni  to  have 
settled  the  matter,  though  I  own  Bupert  oomplains  of 
coldness  recently;  and  talked  so  gloomily,  that  it,  and 
the  desire  to  be  of  use  to  you,  if  possible,  decided  me  to 
run  down  ftt  once." 

''Pardon  me.  Doctor,**  said  Allan,  who  had  been 
for  a  few  minutes  in  deep  thought,  *'from  your 
manner,  just  now,  I  thought  you  knew  this— this 
Norman." 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  entered 
with  a  message— "Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Bnpert 
Griesbach,  and  another  gentleman,"  requested  an  au- 
dience on  important  business. 

*'See  them  for  me,  Doctor,**  said  Mr.  Austwioke, 
gloomily ;  "  it's  something  about  the  inquest.** 

''  Nay ;  excuse  me,  my  friend,  do  you  see  them  at 
once,  while  your  son,  and  I,  your  old  friend,  are  with 
you.  I  don't  know  why  they  come  so  thick,  and  four- 
fold;—my  Bupert*s  coming  must  be  mere  impatience; 
but  you  will  have  to  face  your  difficulties,  and  it's  the 
best  way  to  go  forward  and  meet  them." 

''Show  them  in,"  said  Mr.  Austwioke,  gloomily;  and 
the  party  entered,  Mr.  Nugent  first,  with  an  open  letter 
in  his  hand;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  leaned 
on  the  arms  of  Bupert  and  Norman.  The  blinds  of  the 
windows  were  down,  but  through  the  opening  at  the 
side  of  one,  a  sunbeam  poured  its  ray  so  strongly  that 
it  made  a  bar  of  gold  athwart  the  shaded  room,  and  fell 
on  the  faoe  of  the  last  person  of  the  group,  lighting  np 
his  dark  eyes,  as  he  raised  them  steadily,  with  a  melan- 
choly lustre.  Mr.  Austwioke,  glancing  past  the  three 
faces  that  he  knew,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Norman,  and 
said— 

^  You  are  the  young  man  who  so  bravely  risked  your 
life  in  the  attempt  to  save  my  poor  sister.  I  forgot,  in 
the  confusion  and  horror  of  the  scene,  to  thank  yon.  I 
do  so  now.  You  are  oome,  I  presume,  gentlemen,  about 
the  inquest?*'  ''[ 

"  We  are  come  on  other  business,  and  nearly,  we  fear, 
as  painful  business  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hope.  "  We 
would— that  is  Mr.  Nugent,  myself,  and  this  youth  "— 
pointing  to  Norman— "see  you  alone^  or  you  and  your 
son." 

"  You  can  hare  nothing,%r.  Hope,  to  say  to  me  that 
I  should  wish  to  conceal  from  my  friends.  Doctor  Gries- 
bach and  his  son  ;  they  know  all  my  family  affiurs,  in- 
cluding some  I  did  not  know  myself  till  recentiy,  and 
do  not  yet  understand." 

"  All  P"  again,  inquired  Mr.  Hope. 

*'  Yes,  all,"  Mr.  Austwioke  answwed,  proudly.  "  Speak 
freely :  I'm  not  bound  to  belicTe  all  I'm  told ;  but  I'll 
hear  it." 

Mr.  Hope  had  been  placed  in  a  chair  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  the  two  young  men  stood  one  on  either 
side  of  him.  All  three  faced  Mr.  Austwioke,  who  sat  at 
the  other  end,  while  Dr.  Griesbach  and  Allan  were  at 
the  side. 


Mr.  Hope  drew  from  his  pocket  the  marriage-lines, 
and  a  bundle  of  letters,  proving  his  oonnection  with  the 
matter  as  having  had  charge  of  the  children.  The 
papers  were  passed  to  Mr.  Austwioke,  who  examined 
them  in  silence.  After  a  few  moments  he  said, 
angrily— 

'<  And  yon  have  lived,  Mr.  Hope,  on  my  land,  and 
your  daughter  hi  my  house,  and  never  explained  this 
till  now !  Am  I  to  oonolude  that  yon  were  in  league 
with  my  sister,  sir  P  Do  you  know  what  the  word  co»- 
i|p»raoy  meaysP'* 

Thus  abjured,  Mr.  Hope  earnestly  related  how  he 
oame  to  have  the  charge  of  two— as  he  thiiught,  twin — 
children,  explaining  tiiat  he  never  though^  them  other 
than  he  had  known  them  from  theif  neglected  infancy 
in  Oanada;  his  struggles  to  rear  then^  well;  his 
troubles;  the  appearance  of  Burke  on  the  sc^e— which 
Mr.  Austwioke  recognised  as  being  at  the  time  of  his 
brother  Wilfred's  return,  and  death.  Mr.  Hope  con- 
tinued his  narrative  with  the  flight  of  the  boy,  and  his 
•daughter  Marian  being  engaged  as  Gertrude's  governess ;  • 
the  sum  paid  by  Burke  for  Mysie  Grant's  being  placed 
as  articled  pupil  (a  double  amount  being  noted  down  in 
Miss  Austwioke's  papers) ;  then  their  coming,  fiither 
and  daughter,  to  live  at  Austwioke;  and  their  entire 
ignorance  both  of  any  connection  of  the  child  or  chil- 
dren with  the  Austwioke,  family,  or  whether  the  boy 
was  alive,  until 

«« Until  whenp'*  exdaimed  Allan,  *<  until  hut 
night  P" 

**  What^  then,  you  saw  my  sirter  before— before " 

said  Mr.  Austwidte. 

"I  saw  the  youth  himsdf,"  added  Mr,  Hope,  feebly, 
being  much  exhausted. 

A  look  of  intense  de&ant  inquiry  was  on  the  faces  of 
Mr.  Austinol^e  and  his  sod,  as  the  one  word  "  Where  ?  " 
shaped  itself  on  their  lips.  - 

Just  then  Dr.  Griosbjioh  L^td  his  hand  oii  ^Ir.  Aust- 
wicke's  arm,  and  poii^ting  iTilh  his  other  hand  to  Nor- 
man, said  in  a  low  voices,  which,  however,  was  perrectly 
audible^  all  present—  ^  » 
,  *'  i^e  is  here  pow .  There  he  stands ! " 
/^ere  'was  a  dead  paase»  in  which  ncne  spoke  or 
moved.  Norman's  face,  as  all  eyes  perused  it,  was  very 
calm,  but  pale  to  the  lips.  For  a  moment  he  oast  down 
his  eyes,  but,  rallying,  raised  them  and  looked  steadily, 
yet  sadly,  towards  Mr.  Austwioke,  who^  after  a  few 
moments,  with  natural  warmth— for  was  not  his  son 
Allan  there  before  him,  disinherited  and  ruinedp  — 
said— 

"  Dr.  Griesbach,  do  yon  call  yourself  my  friend,  and 
at  the  very  first  blush  of  this  plausible  yet  strange  tale 
yon  believe  it,  and  expect  me  to  do  so  P  But  the  law  is 
not  so  easily  satisfied:  for  a  far  less  prise  than  the 
Austwicke  estates  a  scheme  like  this  might  be  or- 
ganised. Young  man,  you  will  not  win  so  easily."  He 
addressed  the  last  sentence  to  Norman,  who  now  spoke, 
the  light  coming  to  his  eye,  and  the  ooloor  to  his 
oheek— 

**  Sir,  if  it's  the  Austwicke  estates  yon  speak  of,  I 
don't  want  to  win  them.  I  come  here  to  displace  no 
one;  certainly  not  those  who  never  sought  to  injure 
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me,  and  who  have  been  used  to  thftt  which,  as  I  neTer 
knew  the  possession  o^  I  cannot  miss." 

"  Then  what  brings  yon  here  ?  "  said  Allan  AuBtwiok^ 
in  breathless  surprise. 

"  I  came  to  seek  one  whom  I  left  rashly,  if  not  nn- 
gratefuUy.  I  came  to  get  Mr.  Hope's  forgiveness;  and 
in  my  efforts  to  find  him,  I  made  the  discovery  yon 
seem  to  oharge  on  me  as  a  sin.  Thoagh  why  or  how 
being  wronged  and  injured— as  it  seems  I  have  been,  I, 
and  fmother  far  more  helpless— makes  me  an  offender, 
X  know  not.  There  is  one  now  in  this  room  who  oan 
vouch  for  my  life  since  within  six  weeks  of  my  leaving 
Mr.  Hope,  pe— Dr.  Griesbach— knows  I  can  work- 
maintain  m^lf— with  God*s  blessing,  make  my  way ; 
and  that  I  am  not  without  a  friend— a  kind  friend— in 
his  own  niear  kinsman.  I  don't  want  the  Austwicke 
acres,  if  ii  displaces  or  injures  any  one.  I  should 
oertainly  like  to  bear  my  father's  name;  that's  not 
much,  but  it's  something  to  one  who  has  feared  he 
had  no  came.  1  think  I'd  take  oare  not  to  disgnoe 
my  rightful  name," 

The  youth's  words  had  oome  hurriedly;  strong 
emotion  gave  a  natural  grace  to  his  erect  attitude  and 
outstretched  arm,  and  stamped  the  lofky  impress  of 
truth  on  his  features. 

**  Disgrace  it !  no,'*  said  Mr.  Austwicke,  his  better 
nature  roused,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices.  **  Yon  shall 
bear  it  for  me,  oome  what  may." 

Allan  had  left  his  plaoe  as  the  yooth  spoke,  and 
dravrn  near  to  Nonnan,  his  face  Vindlin^  with  en- 
lliufiioam.  Wben,  at  bia  father's  worda,  all  the  bar- 
riers of  reserve  were  thrown  down,  ho  took  both 
Norman's  Lands  in  hia  and  eho6k  them  heart^l}',  saying, 
bluntly — 

I'm  no  olieat.  You'll  not  find  me  the  fellow  to  onst 
anybody  out  of  his  riglit.i.  Why,  th^.^u'ro  our 
Gertrude^fi  brother — that's  a  eomctbing'to  b^proudoii 
I  can  Ml  you.'* 

He  shook  his  honest  hciid  rHefyiil^  as  he  spoke,  for 
at  thafr-  moment  the  loss  of  a  broth er*s  pl&oe  to  True 
seemed  ftlinn^t  ajil^ad  as  thelo?^  of  Aui^twicko,    *  ' 

"  Gertrtido's  brother  !"  said  Nofmaw;  in  a  perpSxed^ 
tone ;  "  that's  to  me  another  macveL  All  (bSPmoAiing' 
I  have  been  saying,  who  is  Mysie  P  " 

''Nay,  I  oan  unravel  that,"  said  Mr.  Nugent^  "and 
Pm  here  for  that  purpose.    When  I  oame  from  my 


her  brother,  a  man  Darned  Burke,  who  toon  afttf  retnraed  to  Enflr  i 
They  brought  two  children  with  them— twint— e  boy  tnd  firl  whc<? 
mainteDance  waa  paid  for  by  some  relatiTot  In  India  or  Engkod;  I 
am  not  dear  whleli.  It  transpired,  bowerer,  hi  a  qoarrel  betireen 
Borke  and  hii  dfter,  that  the  ehlldrea  were  not  related— tbtt  the 
girt  had  been  taken  firom  a  eoldier'a  widow,  named  Grant,  who  di^i 
on  the  Toyag*.  She  waa  coming  ont  on  apeeolation,  and  hid  not  & 
friend  In  the  worid.  The  motire  for  taking  the  child  wu  not  kicd. 
noM,  bat  to  rabetltate  her  for  the  real  twin  datcr  of  the  1x7,  who 
had  either  died  or  been  left  In  Scotland.  My  infmrnunt  wu  moo. 
tronbled  In  her  miad  when  I  qnestloned  her  doiely,  for  she  laid  her 
name  had  onoe  been  M'Naoghton;  that  her  flrtt  hasband,  in  eI'J«r  0: 
the  kirk,  "  and  well-doing  man,"  had  compelled  her  to  tnra  her  r>!?r 
laabel  Grant,  out  of  doora.  That  ihe  had  ahioe  leaned  from  Johnstc- 
that  her  diter  had  really  been  married  to  a  gentleman  named  Ao!- 
wicke,  and  that  the  boy  broogfat  to  Canada  waa  here;  alio,  thit  f" 
child  had  a  twin  aleter.  She  added  that  Barke  paid  the  money  for  tb: 
children  so  irregularly,  that  Johnston,  when  hia  flrat  wife  died,  w 
glad  to  glre  them  into  the  dutfge  of  a  Mr.  and  Mn.  Hope,  who  too : 
both  diildren,  belieringthem  to  be  twins,  to  England  The  womtn  t ;. 
me  this  at  Interrala,  and  expressed  repentance  for  ho*  hurdoeat  to  >■: 
sister,  who,  It  seems,  became  Insane,  and,  shesappoeed,  iruic.- 
She  added,  nothing  had  prospered  with  her.  She  had  been  wror^j  r 
her  widoi^iood,  by  her  hosband's  relatiTes,  out  of  some  property  Ls 
left  She  came  to  thla  ooontry,  feU  in  with  Johnston,  and,  foolah  v, 
married  him.  I  obtained  from  her  a  fow  papers,  enclosed,  abou:  -i 
child; Ji  baptUmal  register,  which  yoa  can  verify,  and  I  meact  :r 
qnestion  her  farther,  bat  I  was  called  away  a  few  days,  and  en  n^ 
retom  foand  she  was  dead.  Knowing  joa  are  at  Anstwidce,  r ' 
that  a  family  of  the  name  reaides  there,  I  troable  yoa  with  thii,  £< 
frt>m  all  I  hear  of  the  late  Mr.  Johnston,  he  waa  likely  enoa:n : 
haye  cpnnlyed  at  fraud,  eren  for  the  miserable  consideration  of  & '  * 
poands. 
Apologising  for  troabUng  700,  and  with  all  good  wishes,  I  u. 
Toms  faithfoUy, 

EairasT  Elkisihaw, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Lawrence,  New  Bruss^-^ 

Mr.  Austwioke  was  the  first  to  hreak  the  pause  nh' 
this  letter  was  read*  "  Well,  then,"  he  said,  "  my  .^i>^: 
did  no  injury,  at  all  events,  to  this  girL  She  has  bad  & 
good  education,  and  is  provided  with  the  meins  of 
maintaining  herself  in  a  respeotahle  station." 

**  She  is  a  young  lady,  father,"  cried  ADan,  Tell^ 
mently,  "who  would  adorn  any  station." 

"She  is  as  good  as  she  is  lovely,"  said  Mr.  Ho^^ 
"and,  I  doubt  not,  Grod*8  blessing  will  continae  to  :s 
upon  her.  At  all  events,  while  I  and  Marian  hre,  sl^- 
not  want  a  father  or  a  sister." 

^  a  brother,"  added  Norman.  He  looked  ron::^ 
asMra  spoke,  and  missed  one  of  the  oompanj  fr  .^ 
Hhe  room— Rupert  had  gone.  They  were  all  no^ 
preparing  to  depart,  Mr.  Austwioke  saying  to  M: 
Hope — 

"  What  I  have  heard  has  been  too  much  for  me  tr 


sister  Maynard's  yesterday,  whither  I  had  gone  with 
Mr.  Allan,  I  found  a  letter  at  home  waiting  me  from  a  \  think  over  calmly ;  but  be  assured  I  will  act  jasUy,  l' 
brother  clergyman.  Its  contents  were  so  important,  that   fully  believe  you  have  in  thil"  matter.  More  than  jibti^ 
I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Hope's  at  onoe  about  it,  wishing  i  I  cannot  promise.    This  young  man  has  spoken,  I  ^'- 
to  have  some  time — that  is,  a  night's  considJeration —  I  say,  generously;  but  he  is  young — ^a  minor.    Keitberl 
over  it."  nor  my  son  could  take  advantage  of  sentiments  ani 

He  paused,  for  the  reoolleotion  of  tiia  tragedy  of  the  \  feehngs  that  do  him  honour,  but  which  matiirity  ^'^ 
previous  night  weighed  on  them  all,  and  would  not  bear   the  world  will  change." 
allusion.    It  was  a  relief  to  read  the  letter. 


Mr  DEAR  Sia,~Toa  may  not  hare  wholly  forgotten  me,  aa  I  passed 
a  fortnight  with  you  once  at  our  friend  Archdeacon  Wincan ton's. 
But  my  object  in  writing  is  not  so  much  to  recall  msrself  to  yoor 
rec(>llecti(>n,  aa  to  state  a  matter  to  yoa  which,  from  the  name  of  your 
parish.  I  think  concerns  the  leading  family  there^ 

I  was  called,  last  week,  to  a  Mr^.  Johnston,  a  widow,  who  wished, 
before  her  death,  to  tell  me  something  about  her  late  husband,  which 


"  Never,  sir,  never,"  said  Norman,  solemnly,  dra^J^- 
near  to  Mr.  Austwicke,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  I  believe  it,  I  fully  beUeve  it,  from  aU  I  knoir^' 
him,"  added  Dr.  Griesbach,  placing  Norman's  hand  iu 
that  of  Mr.  Austwicke. 

Perhaps  there  were  tears  in  more  eyes  than  NcaiwD  ? 
at  that   chisp  of  kinsmanship  and  recognition,   l^^' 


ahe  thooght  of  importonoe.  His  former  wife  came  oot  to  Canada  with  '  nothing  more  was  Said,  and  the  company  sepsrated. 
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CHAPTBB    LXIII. 

CONNBCTINO  LINKS. 

**  Tet  grlere  not  I,  that  Fate  did  not  decree 
Paternal  acres  to  await  on  me ; 
She  gare  me  more— ahe  placed  within  my  breaat 
A  heart  with  Uttle  pleaaed,  with  litUe  bleit** 

HxintT  Ki&KB  Whiti. 

Thb  terrible  oironmitanoefl  of  Miss  Austwicke's  death 
supplied  the  neighbours  with  enough  of  matter  for  gossip 
to  engross  all  their  attention,  and  prevent  any  sospioion 
of  the  family  difficulties  and  disclosures  that  had  aooom- 
panied  that  event.  Every  one  oould  attest  how  strangely 
Miss  Austwicke  had  altered  sinoe  she  was  summoned  to 
Captain  Wilfred's  death-bed,  and  how  her  health  had 
manifestly  given  way,  though  it  waa  one  of  her  peou- 
liarities  to  deny  it;  so  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
tho  verdict.  " Insanity^  was,  in  this  instance, »  true 
finding,  though  those  who  knew  what  troubles  sh^  had 
heaped  up  for  herself,  and  bequeathed-,  to  others,  were^ 
aware  that  she  had  overthrown  her  own  4^ntal  tftvjj^gbs.^ 
Alas  I  in  how  many  ways  is  it  true,  "  He  thai  pui^lh 
evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death."  * 

In  the  faint  light  of  the  scarcely-risen  Ban^  amid 
chilling  mists  and  heavy  morning  dews.  Miss  Austwicke, 
with  the  utmost  privacy,  was  borne  to  her  grave,  and 
laid  beside  the  brother  whose  marriage  she  had  oon- 
cealed,  and  whose  last  request  she  had  violated.  In  tho 
blindness  of  a  mind  darkened  by  pricli^,  wh^e  she  was 
condemning  his  &ult  she  committe<^  a  greater;  and, 
while  imagining  she  was  upholding  the  family  honour, 
%vas  doing  her  best  to  affix  the  stain  of  indelible  disgrace, 
Truly,  the  human  heart  is  deceitfdl  above  all  things,  and, 
most  of  all,  in  this,  that  it  deoeivee  none  so  much  as  its 
own  possessor. 

While  the  sympathies  of  all  the  oirole  were  aroused, 
and  their  feelings  softened,  was  the  time  for  young  and 
old  to  interchange  confidences ;  and  it  was  not  long  after 
the  meeting  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  before  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke knew  the  state  of  his  son  Allan's  affections  as  fuHy 
as  Dr.  Oriesbach  had  known  Rupert's ;  and  though  it  is 
probable  he  never  would  have  consented  to  the  1^  of 
Austwicke  bringing  a  portionless  bride  of  humble  Inrth 
to  be  the  fhture  mistress  of  the  Hall,  as  it  was— with  tho 
full  knowledge  of  the  real  position  of  afiairs,  and  with 
the  lesson  on  the  meanness  which  family  pride  will 
sometimes  stoop  to,  firesh  in  his  mind— he  gave  his  con- 
sent to  an  engagement,  conditionally,  that  Allan  and 
JVIysie  should  prove  their  affection  by  waiting  two,  or 
it  might  be  three,  years,  and  promised  to  obtain  Mrs. 
Austwicke's  sanction.  - 

As  to  Gertrude,  Bupert  had  found  means  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  her  while  his  father  was  engaged  in  the 
conference  we  have  recorded.  She  was  shattered  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  commonplace  words  of  love,  just 
then,  would  have  been  out  of  place;  but  it  was  soothing 
to  her  to  feel  that  whatever  change  awaited  her,  one 
heart  beat  in  unison  with  hers;  that  an  honourable 
family  sought  her  as  their  choicest  treasure;  that  no 
bitterness  on  Mrs.  Austwicke's  part — and  there  was 
some,  and  would  have  been  more,  but  for  dread  of  what 
the  rightful  heir  of  Austwicke  might  do— no  such  bit- 


terness availed  in  any  way  to  injure  her— nay,  rather 
increased  the  love  of  Ella  Griesbaoh  and  the  Doctor. 
Buperf  s  love  could  not  be  increased,  neither  oould  the 
fiitherly  tenderness  of  Mr.  Austwicke.  Whether  as 
niece  or  daughter,  she  was  his  beloved  child  still ;  and 
though  her  real  name  of  Mabel  might  never  oome 
pleasantly  to  the  lips  of  any  of  them,  it  was  not 
needed ;  she  had  the  name  they  all  said  was  character- 
istic—the dear,  pet  name— Little  True. 

And  Norman,  in  gaining  ono  shUiT,  did  not  need  to 
thrust  fh)m  her  pbice  in  his  honrt  the  sweet  companion 
pf  his  childhood.  It  was  firom  hia  lips^  on  the  day  of 
Miss  Austwicke's  ftmeral,  that  Mysie  leamai  the  history 
of  her  infancy,  and  renewed  trr^n  afTootioQ  ||a  ties  they 
had  so  long  believed  were  knit  ut  birth. 

If  any  distance  and  shyness  prevented  the  e^pre?^^on 
of  kindred  affection  betireen  NormAa  iii4  littls  Tme^ 
these  were  feelings  destined  vory  soon  t«  pais  aw^ 
for  was\|iat  this  new-fonnd  sister — ahe  whose  deep, 
.MfL^^expressive  eyes  were  so  like  his  own  that  all 
^Soservers  noted  the  resemblance,  und  alno  that  stnLnge 
similarity  of  expression  so  mu^.h  more  striking  thaa 
mere  likeness  of  feature — this  twin  sister  was  to  be 
by  marriage  the  sister  of  one  who,  in  »  timid,  far-off 
way,  Norman  had  thought  of  and  loved  as  a  devotee 
might  love  a  star — Ella;  and  that  union  oould  not 
but  Inring  the  object  of  his  unuttered  homage  nearer 
to  himself.  Nay,  his  vague  hopes,  his  wild  aspirations, 
grew  to  shape  themselves  into  a  distinct  form — to  loom 
nearor,  and  to  seem  tanLrible;  for  did  not  Dr.  Griesbach 
treat  him  with  distiuguiahed  regard ;  and  wheOp  after  a 
fortnight's  stay  at  Auatwickej  he  returuc^d  to  Woodford, 
the  Professor,  who  had  been  apprised  of  all,  welcomed 
him  with  what  waa  high  praise— 

"  You've  acted  nobly,  Korman.  Be  thank^  for 
brains ;  they're  better  than  aores.  Aye,  and  tho^U  win 
acres,  witbotit  dispossessing  am  body." 

Norman  waa  ^^nd  to  have  lliia  openly-ci|  rr^^  ap- 
proval of  his  one  i^aplve,  wbicb,  though  i:r  i  d  in  a 
moment  of  impuld©,  was  a  fettled  purpose — afixed^deter- 
mioatioiu  Neither  Mr.  Hojpe  nor  Br.  Griesbach  had  so 
definitely  a^'ru^^with  him.  They  both  spoke  of  his 
ago  as  iaenpk- stating  him  from  judging  and  acting  in 
the  matter,  though,  admitting  he  held  to  his  resolution 
in  his  riper  years,  they  deemed  it  very  noble. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  one  personage  of  our  story 
whom  Mr.  Austwicke  wished  to  bring  to  justioe— tho 
wretched  cheat  and  miser,  Burke.  From  first  to  last, 
this  man  had  been  the  mainspring  of  evil  to  all  oon- 
oemed  with  him.  He  had  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
poor  Isabel  Grant  with  Wilfred  Austwicke.  He  had 
lent  himself,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  to  the  ne- 
farious plan  of  deceiving  her  into  the  beUef  that  her 
marriage  was  a  mere  sham.  He  had  been  Satan's  prime 
mimster  in  craftily  suggesting  to  Captain  Austwicke  what 
he  knew  to  be  fiJse,  merely  fh>m  seeing  Mrs.  Basil  in 
company  with  her  brother-in-law.  He  had  embittered 
Mrs.  M'Naughton,  snd  got  the  wretched  girl  Isabel 
turned  out  of  doors;  had  pretended  to  shelter  her, 
and,  if  he  shrank  from  actual  murder,  had,  by  mental 
torment,  destroyed  her  mind.  He  had  made  a  tool  of 
his  wife's  sister^  Buth,  or  Janet^  subduing  her  to  his 
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porposei  through  her  pasrion  for  and  marriage  with  a 
man  her  kindred  disapproved.  He  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  her  neglect  of  the  child  in  her  charge  to 
suggest  and  aid  the  substitution  of  Norman's  twin 
sister.  He  had  permitted  his  wife  and  his  sister  to 
take  the  infant  Mjsie  Grant  on  board  ship  from  the 
dying  mother ;  and  then,  liilse  to  the  last,  had  deceived 
the  Johnstons  as  to  tiia  sum  paid  for  the  ohildren. 
Love  of  money — ^the  determination  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  'Wilfired  Austwicke's  secret  marriage— had  been 
his  sordid  motive:  a  motive,  in  some  low  natures,  the 
very  strongest  that  assails  debased  humanity. 

It  had  b^  neoesSary  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  Aust- 
wiokeDamj^;  and  the  fact  of  Buth's  husband  being  a 
deserter,£id  Borke  khowing  it,  had  given  him  the  hold 
on  her  which  led  J^  h«r  complicity  in  his  schemes. 
Once  opfy  was  he  m  dangef  of  ipsing  his  nefarious  guns; 
^d  that  was  wheii  Captain  AustwicJ^e's  health  gave 


way,  and  he  returned  a  dying  man,  to  do  tardy  justice 
to  his  children.  The  letter  he  sent  to  Burke,  a  month 
before  embarking  for  home,  had  terrified  t]»  wretch 
with  dread  both  of  loss  and  detection— a  dread  which 
Captain  Aostwioke's  death,  and  his  sister's  fubsequent 
conduct,  had  turned  to  triumph. 

If  Mr.  Austwicke  could  not  traoe  ererf  link  in  the 
chain  of  sequences,  he  discovered  enough  to  make  him 
resolve  to  punish  this  incarnation  of  greed'  and  craft. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  engaged  a  detedrva,  to  be  on 
the  watoh,  and  arranged^  as  soon  as  all  the  deteila  were 
(dear,  to  go  to  London  with  Norman,  who,  knowing  the 
kir  of  the  oreature,^ix>uld  traok  him.  Mr.  AoEtwicke 
would  have  liked  to  set  the  polioe  openly  on  the  m&o, 
and  save  himself  any  contact  with  hun.  oxoept  in  a 
cou*  \  of  justice;  but  he  resolved  to  piboeed  ovatiously, 
to  save  exposure. 
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OE,   SCENES  OF  HEAL  LIFE   /LMOXQ  THE  VERY  POOR.— NO. 

IN  the  year  1694  seren  new  streets,  radiating 
from  a  common  centre,  in  wluch  was  erected 
a  Doric  column  with  as  many  sun-dials  on  it, 
-were  constructed  in  St  Giles's  by  a  Mr,  Neale, 

VOL.  I 


VII. 


**  who  introduced  lotteries  into  London,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  Venice."  Fourscore  years  later 
this  column  was  taken  down,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  large  sum  of  money  supposed  to  be  concealed 
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beneath  it.  The  searcli  was  ineffectual,  but  the 
pillar  was  not  replaced,  and  it  now  ornaments  the 
oominon  at  Weybridge.  The  poet  Gay  has  de- 
picted, in  his  ''Triyia,"  the  appearance  of  the 
'  Seyen  Dials  in  1712,  and  the  hopeless  confusion 
of  unlettered  coimtryin6n  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood:— 

**  Where  famed  St.  Gilei^B  aneient  limits  spread 
An  in-railed  column  rears  its  lofty  head ; 
Here  to  seren  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day. 
And  from  each  other  catoh  the  circling  ray. 
Here  oft  the  peasant,  with  inquiring  face. 
Bewildered,  trudges  on  from  place  to  place. 
He  dwells  on  eyery  ngn  with  stupid  gaze. 
Enters  the  narrow  alley's  doubtful  maze. 
Tries  erery  winding  court  and  street  in  Tain, 
And  doubles  o*er  his  weary  steps  again." 

The  old  Bookery  was  swept  away  by  New  Oxford 
Street,  while  many  of  the  remaining  streets  haye 
receiyed  fresh  names :  thus  Gibbet  Lane  is  now 
Charles  Street;  Dyot,  GFeorge  Street;  and  Mon- 
mouth, Dudley  Street.  The  last-named  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  an  emporium  for  second-hand 
clothes — ''  the  burial-place  of  the  fashions."  *'  A 
Monmouth  Street  laced  coat"  was  a  byword,  in 
the  last  century«  Here  you  may  see  garments  of 
every  size  and  desoription  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
the  original  owners  of  which  have  long  since  passed 
away;  while  the  cellars  are  occupied  by  a  race  of 
hard-featured,  grim-faced,  toil-worn  men,  called 
'.'translators" — ^not  because  they  collate  and  de^ 
cipher  ancient  manuscripts,  but  on  account  of  their 
mendiTig  old  boots  and  shoes— bought  for  a  trifle, 
and  which  we  should  deem  past  aU  possible  use — 
80  as  to  make  them  wearable  again.  When  '*  done 
up,"  and  carefoUy  polished,  they  are  placed  in 
rows  on  the  payement,  and  round  the  mouth  of 
the  cellar ;  while  the  ''  translator's  "  wife  salutes 
the  passers-by  with  "Buy  a  cheap  pair  to-day ;  buy 
a  pair  cheap  to-day."  Her  praiseworthy  attempts 
to  eflect  a  sale  seem  almost  hopeless,  so  few  are  the 
persons  in  the  street.  Gome  here,  howeyer,  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  and,  instead  of  wearing  its 
present  half-deserted  aspect,  it  will  be  so  crowded 
that  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  pass  along  the 
payement. 

The  houses  in  Dudley  Street  are  large,  and,  in 
some  instances,  curiously  constructed.  Traces  of 
carving  on  the  staircases  and  fireplaces  show  that 
originally  they  were  occupied  by  £ELmilies  in  yery 
difliarent  circumstances  from  their  present  inha- 
bitants. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  they 
contain  as  many  families  as  rooms,  and  that  some 
of  these  fjEomlies  haye  several  lodgers.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  houses  outside  is  dilapidated  and 
squalid  enough,  but  this  is  nothing,  compared  with 
the  wretchedness  and  misery  within.  In  some  of 
those  rooms  tragedies  are  enacted  more  fearful  than 
any  represented  on  the  stage;  in  others  there  is 
destitution  so  utter,  that,  could  those  who  ridicule 


the  sufferings  of  the  very  poor  be  brought  lir:r, 
to  witness  them,  they  would  beeame  thio  sub;  r^ 
of  emotions  unfelt  before.  We  freely  admit  tk:  11 
many  instances  this  extreme  poverty  is  thiO  result 
of  drunkenness,  and  that  it  frequently  goes  bid 
in  hand  with  crime.  There  are  twenty-six  pullic- 
houses  and  gin-palaces  in  and  round  the  SeTtL 
Dials,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  tmited  "  takic^s 
amount  to  at  least  £1,000  a  week !  There  are  me: 
here  so  brutaUsed,  that,  to  quote  the  very  wortis :: 
one  of  them,  they  "would  as  soon  stick  a  knife  ii^.: 
their  wives  as  tiliey  would  into  a  tamip."  Tl::" 
are  women  so  debased,  that  they  have  lost  not  o:J: 
the  instinctive  delicacy  of  their  sex,  but  all  sens?  i 
morality  and  decency — ^women  who  send  forth  th^* 
boys  to  steal  and  drive  their  girls  to  lead  iniani  /^ 
lives,  in  order  that  they  may  either  be  relieveil .. 
their  maintenance,  or  reoeive  the  Hon's  share  of  u  * 
wretched  gains.  CDiere  are  children,  young  in  ye^ 
but  old  in  vice — children  with  the  faces  of  ai.v 
to  whom  evil  has  nothing  left  to  reveaL  There  -z 
thieves  who  know  the  inside  of  every  prison  in  Iv: 
don,  swell  mobsmen,  burglars,  beggars,  t&^^- 
and  tramps  of  eyery  description*  But,  intenu:^:  • 
with  these  criminal  and  dajigerous  dasses,  we  ::!- 
with  persons  who  once  occupied  good  positions,  ^ 
who  endeavour  to  hide  in  the  obscority  of  t:^ 
squalid  neighbourhood  their  present  privatioTi. 

In  the  same  house  where  thieves  and  pro5ti:^> 
are  revelling,  you  wiU  find  families  stmr--' 
nobly  against  accumulated  misfortnnes,  woii:: 
day  and  night  to  procure  the  means  of  bare  »^ 
sistenoe,  submitting  without  a  murmur  to  a^ 
incredible  suffering,  their  chief,  if  not  their  c/ 
complaint  being  that  they  are  forced  to  live  '^ 
such  scenes  of  vice  and  to  have  such  vicious  ^' 
panions. 

In  almost  the  first  house  we  enter,  a  taHon 
his  wife  are  hard  at  work  making  police  clr^ 
for  which  they  are  so  badly  poid,  that  it  is  a  r- 
thing  for  them  to  be  able,  after  the  most  strenu 
efforts,  to  earn  12s.  6d.  a  week.  They  are  no7  e: 
gaged  upon  a  sergeant's  tunio — ^the  doth  is  f: 
cellent,  and  it  must  be  carefully  made ;  f^^  - 
they  wiU  be  paid  only  28.  8d,  the  proper  pr.- 
being  from  98.  to  12s.  This  poor  man's  fath-r  ^^ 
in  a  large  way  of  business  in  St.  James's;  ^' 
he  squandered  his  property,  and  died  withon- • 
shilling,  while  the  slackness  of  trade  and  the  br^  ^ 
of  an  increasing  family  have  brought  him  to  s? 
work  in  a  St.  Gfiles's  garret  We  learn  from  ^- 
somel  of  the  practices  that  prevail  in  West  l: 
shops,  which  deserve  exposure.  It  is  CTisto::i'< 
it  would  seem,  for  the  "  captain,"  or  first  ma::' ' 
extort  a  weekly  fee  from  those  he  is  ple&^^ '. 
employ.  This  is  called  "  paying  for  your  seat,"  a- 
it  sometimes  amounts  to  no  less  than  8s.  a  ^ '- 
Then,  even  in  some  of  the  most  fashianable  e* ' 
blishments,  where  the  aristocrat  eostome^  ^  -  ' 
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that  ererything  is  made  **  on  the  premises/'  the 
<*  captain,"  unknown  to  his  employer,  gives  out 
work  to  be  made  np  in  a  filthy  room,  where  some 
ten  or  twelve  men  and  women  tailors  herd  to- 
gether, without  the  slightest  regard  for  cleanli- 
ness, or  decency,  or  morality;  while  the  man  who 
takes  it  home  when  finished,  goes  first  to  the 
*' captain,'*  and  then,  throwing  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  descends  with  it  into  the  cutting-room, 
80  that  the  foreman  is  led  to  belieye  that  it  has 
been  done  "  up-stairs." 

Knocking  at  another  door,  we  enter  a  garret, 
almost  bare,  but  very  dean.    An  inventory  of  its 
fdmitnre  will  not  occupy  much  space.    A  broken' 
backed  chair — the  empty  framework  of  the  seat 
tied  together  with  rope,  a  little  table  that  positively 
refuses  to  stand  unless  supported  by  its  worthy 
friend — the  wall,  a  fragment  of  an  old  mattress 
—three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  a  small 
boirowed  blanket^  and  nothing  more.    Thaae  are 
all  the  household  goods  of  two  fiunilies;  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  such  an  establishment  being 
beyond  their  individual  resources,  two  poor  but 
industrious  women  axe  vainly  trying  to  bear  it 
together.    One  of  them,  seated  on  the  floor,  is 
eating  some  bread*  and  onion,  and  salt  with  a 
relish  that   an   epicure  might  envy;   while  the 
other  has  just  returned  hom  seeking  some  needle- 
work, and  thanks  our  companion  for  having  pro- 
cured her  the  few  clothes  she  has  gone  out  in. 
But  there  are  rooms  in  St.  Giles's  more  scantily 
furnished  than  this.    We  have  heard  of  one  in 
which  the  landlord  distrained  for  rent  (the  brokers 
are  put  in  here  to  recover  half-a-crown)  and, 
altiiough  not  an  article  had  been  removed,  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  three  paving-stones,  stolen  from 
the  street,  no  doubt,  which  the  poor  creatures  used 
as  seats  by  day  and  as  pillows  by  night. 

The  fiEunily  we  next  visit  try  to  get  a  living  by 
splitting  up  fire-wood  for  pipe-lights.  They  sell  a 
bundle,  that  originally  costs  them  a  hali^enny,  for 
two-pence ;  but  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  they  often  have  to  walk  for  miles  without 
taking  a  penny. 

This  is  Monmouth  Court,  connecting  Dudley 
vriHx  Little  Earl  Street,  '*  the  region  of  song  and 
poetry,  first  effusions  and  last  dying  speeches: 
liallowed  by  the  names  of  Gatnach  and  Pitts." 
The  first-named  realised  a  fortune  of  some  £10,000 
in  printing  broadsheets  for  the  streets.  This  court 
is  chiefly  filled  with  ''dolly  shops,"  in  which  every- 
thing (no  matter  how  it  has  been  procured)  is 
bought  and  sold.  Some  of  the  wares  are  displayed 
on  a  shutter  or  box  outside — old  keys,  and  even 
rtisty  screws,  being  arranged  as  carefully  as  if  they 
were  jewels  of  the  first  water.  Here  the  light- 
fingered  gentry  dispose  of  their  booty,  and  that  so 
quickly,  that  a  person  robbed  in  a  neighbouring 
street  pight  re-purchase  Ids  property  within  half 


an  hour.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  some 
twenty  thieves  playing  cards  on  the  landings  of 
the  staircase  in  these  houses,  intermingling  with 
their  gambling,  oaths,  obscenities,  and  blasphemies 
of  the  most  fearful  description.  Every  kind  of 
rascality  is  practised  here:  the  people  seem  de- 
scended from  Ishmael,  for  their  '*  hand  is 
against  every  man,"  even  of  their  own  dass.  In 
other  distnets  the  poor  help  each  other  in  their  . 
troubles;  sometimes  an  article  worth  a  shilling  is 
raffled  for  by  sixty  persons,  who  have  cheerfully 
paid  sixpence  each,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  some 
destitute  or  fever-stricken  frmily;  but  here  the 
poor  rob  the  poor.  The  boys  will  descend  by  the 
rain-water  pipe,  from  an  upper  window  to  the 
cellar,  and  steal  the  ** translator's"  leather;  or  if 
a  room  door  be  left  unlocked,  they  will  clear  out 
everything  movable  and  saleable  in  a  few  minutes. 
An  honest  Irishwoman  told  us  that  when  she  and 
her  husband  came  back  from  *<  hopping,"  they 
found  their  room  empty,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bedstead  and  table.  Soon  afterwards  she  was  con- 
fined, and  she  lay  on  that  bedstead  for  a  fortnight 
without  attention  of  any  kind  (even  her  dothes 
were  not  removed)  and  without  food.  ''The 
hunger,  sir,"  she  said,  "went  dean  through  my 
heart"  The  tailors  are  paid  badly  enough,  but 
what  flhaU  we  say  of  the  shirt-makers  F  In  St. 
Giles's  at  this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  pale- 
&ced  women  making  soldiers'  shirts,  for  which 
they  are  paid  2^  each,  out  of  which  they  must 
spend  a  farthing  for  needles  and  thread.  Seeing 
that  millions  are  voted  yearly  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  army,  the  government  contracts  ought  not 
to  be  so  framed  as  to  cause  this  grinding  down 
of  the  industrious  poor.  A  woman  must  be  quick 
with  her  needle,  and  work  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  to  make  three  of  these  shirts.  Can 
we  wonder  that  so  many  rush  from  this  semi- 
starvation  to  vice?  In  a  small  room  we  now 
enter  lives  a  shoemaker,  who  has  a  large  family. 
Every  night  it  has  some  eight  or  ten  occupants, 
who  lie  "  promiscuous,"  as  they  say  here,  some  on 
the  bedstead,  and  the  rest  on  the  floor.  Most  of 
them  have  been  convicted :  a  son  is  at  this  moment 
XQ  MiUbank  Prison;  a  daughter  returned  yester- 
day from  a  reformatory.  She  is  decentiy  dad,  and 
looks  just  fit  for  domestic  service :  but  why  the 
authorities  have  sent  her  back  to  her  wretched 
home,  instead  of  procuring  a  situation  for  her, 
passes  our  comprdienBion.  She  cannot  be  heie 
twenty-four  hours  without  becoming  contaminated ; 
nay,  fair  and  plausible  as  her  fiEtther's  speech  is  to 
us,  he  will  himself  beat  her  iato  the  streets,  unless 
she  can  speedily  find  work  and  money.  Enter  this 
room  very  softly— 

*'  There^s  one  in  this  poor  sbed^ 
One  by  thiA  paltry  bed. 
Greater  than  thou."  ^  ^  ^ 
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A  poor  woman  is  dying  of  rapid  dedine:  her 
breathing  tells  ns  that  "  the  plough  is  nearing  the 
end  of  the  furrow/'  Her  husband  died  suddenly 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  since  then  she  has  not  only 
been  without  *'  comforts/'  but  ofben  without  food. 
More  than  once  the  doctor  has  had  to  send  her 
bread,  as  well  as  medicine.  Two  kind  neighbours 
are  rendering  such  little  services  as  are  in  their 
power;  her  children  stop  in  their  play  to  look  on 
with  wondering  eyes.  Little  do  they  dream  that  in 
a  very  little  while  the  workhouse  will  be  their 
home,  and  pauper  nurses  their  only  friends.  This 
gloomy  scene  has,  however,  one  redeeming  feature, 
which  is  bright  as  a  rainbow  painted  on  a  black 
cloud.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  devoted 
city  missionary,  kneeling  in  prayer  at  her  bed-side, 
has  not  visited  her  in  vain,  and  that  she  is  sustained 
in  life's  last  hours  by  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 

Passing  through  Five  Dials,  we  hear  the  sound 
of  sacred  music,  and  in  a  commodious,  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  building  (formerly  the  Swiss 
Church)  we  find  a  number  of  poor  women  attend- 
ing a  *'  mothers'  meeting."  It  is  quite  a  pleasure 
to  see  them  comfortably  seated,  busy  at  work, 
mending  or  making  garments^  while  a  kind  friend 
plays  on  an  excellent  harmonium.  A  few  ladies 
are  present  to  advise  and  assist  in  cutting  out. 
The  interestmg  proceedings  are  brought  to  a  dose 
by  singing  and  prayer.  The  hymn  chosen  is  very 
beautiful,  and  its  sweetness  is  enhanced  by  the 
wretchedness  of  the  surrounding  locality.  The 
first  verse  runs  thus : — 

"  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea. 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  ahed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bidst  me  oome  to  Thes ; 
0  Lamb  of  God,  I  oome." 

An  interesting  and  instructive  article  might  be 


written  on  the  labours  of  the  Bev.  Q.  W.  M'Gzee, 
who  conducts  the  services  in  this  Misdon  Chapel, 
and  who  for  some  eighteen  yean  has,  with  un- 
tiring energy,  promoted  the  temporal  and  spiiitoal 
welfare  of  ^e  poor  in  St.  Giles's.  It  is  not  flat- 
tery to  observe  that  Mr.  M'Gree's  adaptation  to  his 
arduous  work  is  something  remarkable,  and  that 
his  talents  are  of  no  common  order.  He  is  not 
only  respected  and  beloved  by  the  oongregatii^ 
(Bev.  Dr.  Brock's)  with  which  he  is  officially  con- 
nected, and  by  those  good  men  of  aU  denominations 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  but  also  (ani 
this  he  esteems  most  highly)  by  the  poor  ^j^gnAol 
people  in  whose  behalf  his  efforts  are  pat  fortl 
He  has  generally  an  audienoe  of  500  persons,  com- 
prising beggars,  thieves,  bawd-men  and  prostitatas 
who,  knowing  that  he  is  their  friend,  listen  m^' 
attentively  to  his  exhortations.  When  they  an 
in  trouble,  instinctively  turning  to  him  as  tkL' 
best  helper,  they  seek  his  advice  and  abide  hy^ 
decision.  The  coarsest  ruffian  submits  quietly  v: 
his  reproof.  Infuriated  combatants  separate  on  b 
approach.  If  a  hand  were  lifted  against  him,  ti- 
owner  of  it  would  have  to  run  for  his  life.  If« 
new-comer  seek  to  impose  upon  him,  his  "^' 
at  once  expose  the  deceit — as  they  say— "1^' 
M*Cree  is  so  kind  to  us,  it  is  a  shame  he  dionld  ^ 
cheated.''  The  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles's  Eefu?: 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children,  of  vbi 
wo  hope  to  say  something  in  a  succeeding  pa^: 
originated  in  a  great  measure  from  his  phil^* 
thropio  labours.  Would  that  hundreds  of  (^ 
men  could  be  found,  and  sent  into  all  the  destin:" 
and  criminal  districts  of  London,  then  wonld  ^1 
speedily  cease  to  be,  what  they  are  now,  a  repn«> 
to  the  humanity  and  civilisation  of  the  age. 

iTo  &0  etnUmueck)  H.  B.  L 


THE  SINLESSNESS  OP  JESUS.— L 

BY  THE  Y££Y  BEY.  W.  ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  DEAN  OF  E2ILY. 


^N  the  recorded  conversations  of  Goethe, 
there  is  a  singalar  testimony  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  character  of  our  Lord, 
as  delineated  by  the  evangeUsts,  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  upon  a  great  mind, 
even  whe&  not  distinctiy  Ohristian.  **  We  find  in 
the  four  gospels,*'  he  says,  **  the  influence  of  that 
grandeur  which  is  reflected  from  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christy  as  Divine  as  this  earth  could  ever  have  been 
given  to  contemplate.  It  will  be  asked,  if  I  am 
disposed  to  render  him  the  worship  of  adoration  P 
I  reply,  *  Yes — ^the  most  complete.*  I  bow  myself 
before  him,  as  being  the  Divine  manifestation  of 
the  Bublimest  principle  of  morality."  This  passage 
appears  to  contain  the  germ  of  an  argument 
which  will  carry  us  infinitely  farther  than  the  misty 


admiration  of  the  great  German.  The  Christie 
preacher  ordinarily  lays  down  the  Dinnity  of  oi' 
Lord,  and  deduces  bis  sinlessness  as  its  conseque^^^ 
-—following  the  apostie's  thought— "who  throuf- 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  tk' 
God."  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  instractiTe  toic- 
vert  the  method :  to  establish  his  sinlessneas,  i^^ 
argue  up  from  it  to  his  Divinity. 

Let  us  steadfastiy  contemplate,  at  present,  ^ 
subject:  the  sinZessneM  of  Ckrid.  Let  us,  &^^ 
establish  it  by  its  proper  proo£s ;  and,  seoondlj* 
draw  from  it  its  natural  oonolusionfl. 

I.  The  proper  proofs  of  the  sinlessness  dOai^ 

1.  The  types  and  direct  dogmatic  dedaiationsw 
Holy  Scripture. 

The  great  general  principle  of  theIawinrBfei«n» 
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(o  ncrifice  was  thiB :  "  Wliatsoeyw  hath  a  blemiBh, 

that  shall  ye  not  offer ;  for  it  shall  not  be  aocept- 

able  for  you "  (Ley.  zxii.  20).     The  offering  of 

"a  oorrapt  tibing/'  of  "the  blind,  the  lame,  and 

the  nek,"  is  sternly  denounced  as  **  enL"  (MaL  L 

6, 13, 14).     Of  the  pasohal  lamb,  it  was  required 

thatitahoold  be  "without  blemish."     This  legal 

and  ceremonial  spotlessness  finds  its  fdfilment  in 

the  moral  spotlessness  of  the  immaculate  Lamb. 

"Teknow,"  saysSt  Peter,  "that  ye  were  redeemed 

with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 

without  blemish  and  without  lqK>t "  (1  Peter  i.  19). 

Of  direct  dogmatic  statements,  we  need  cite  only 

one  or  two :  '^  In  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  yet 

without  sin"  (Heb.  iy.  15);  "  Holy,  harmless,  un- 

defiled,  separate  from,  sinners  "  (Heb.  lii.  26) ;  "  In 

him  is  no  sin"  (1  John  iiL  6). 

2.  The  witness  of  those  who  were  hostQe,  or,  at 
least,  indifferent  to  our  Lord. 

The  rude  officers  who  were  sent  to  apprehend  our 

Lord  owned,  "  Never  man  spake  like  tiiis  man." 

"  Haye  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man," 

was  the  warning  message  of  Pilate's  wife.     "  I  am 

innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person,"  was  the 

confession  suggested  to  the  weak  proconsul  by  this 

warning.    "  This  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss," 

said  the  penitent  thief.     "  Certainly  this  was  a 

righteous  man.  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  €h>d," 

exclaimed  the  centurion.  We  have  one  other  witness, 

more  remarkable  stiU — ^the  witness  of  one  who  had 

companied  with  the  apostles  aU  the  time  that  the 

Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  them — ^who  had 

known  him  alike  in  the  sweet  and  secret  retirement 

of  the  garden  oyer  Kedron  and  in  his  more  public 

teaching.     If  there  be  truth  in  the  picture   of 

human  nature,  drawn  by  one  who  has  shaded  it 

with  a  dark  yet  masterly  pencil — "  Whom  you  haye 

injured  you  are  sure  to  hate  " — ^then  was  this  man 

interested   beyond  all   others  in  blackening  the 

character  of  Christ.     Yet  the  witness  of  Judas  is, 

*  *  I  haye  sinned  in  that  I  haye  betrayed  the  innocent 

blood."     Such  are  his  parting  words  before  he 

takes  that  last  awfdl  leap  in   the  dork— words 

whose  echoes  we  can  well  suppose  are  eyen  now 

ringing  on  in  the  region  of  lost  spirits. 

3.  The  witness,  of  the  consistent  tones  of  the 
four  gospels. 

It  is  not  merely  said  by  the  eyangelists  with  a 
vague  panegyric  that  this  character  was  perfectly 
square  and  faultless ;  it  is  carried  out  into  many  of 
the  details  of  eyery-day  life.  And  in  moral  life, 
no  less  than  in  scientific  pursuits,  it  is  in  descending 
to  psLTticulars  that  error  generally  emerges.  Nor  can 
it  be  alleged  that  the  reyerence  of  ages  has  spared 
the  Holy  One  the  insult  of  a  prying  criticism.  The 
tomptation,  the  cursiag  of  the  fig-tree,  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  swine,  his  going  up  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  "  not  openly  but  as  it  were  in  secret," 
a  supposed  collision  between  the  statements  of  duty 


to  God  and  to  man,  an  asserted  injudiciousness  in 
setting  j^e  little  child  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples, 
the  sorrow  of  the  redeeming  anguish  in  Qethsemane, 
haye  at  different  times  been  pointed  to  by  the 
enemies  of  Christ.  But  all  the  microscojAC  enmily 
of  ages  has  neyer  been  able  to  show  one  spot  upon 
the  faultless  whiteness  of  the  marble,  one  snUying 
breath  upon  the  perfect  purity  of  the  mirror. 

This  hoUftess  is  neyer  off  its  guard.  Pear  can 
neyer  derogate  from  the  calm  of  its  majestic 
dignity.  When  Jesus  "hid  himself,  and  went  out 
of  the  Temple"  (John  yiiL  09),  it  is  not  a  timid 
man  crouching  and  cowering  behind  the  piUars  of 
the  Temple ;  it  is  one  who  conceals  himself  horn  his 
sinfdl  creatures,  as  the  Gh)d  who  hideth  himself  does 
in  nature.  When  he  is  suddenly  awakened  in  the 
storm,  he  is  sublimely  tranquil.  **  Why  are  ye 
fearftil,  O  ye  of  little  fiuth?"  The  anguish  of  the 
dereliotion  which  wrung  out  that  cry  from  the 
altar-stain  of  Calyary,  "  Why  hast  thou  forsaken 
meP"  is  accounted  for  by  the  life-long  "growing 
up  before  God "  (Isa.  liii),  to  which  a  few  hours 
of  suspended  communion  were  horrible.  He  can 
be  angry :  but  his  soul  is  no  more  defiled  by  it 
than  water  by  agitation  in  a  bed  of  liying  rock. 
Settled  resentment  agaiost  am  as  sin  must  exist 
in  the  All  Holy,  but  the  fierce  flaring  of  sudden 
indignation  is  fed  by  no  grosser  fiieL  We  may 
compare  him  iuithis  respect  with  one  of  the  holiest 
of  his  seryants.  When  St  Paul  was  smitten  on  the 
mouth  by  the  command  of  the  high  priest,  he  looked 
upon  the  hoary-headed  hypocrite,  clothed  in  his 
white  raiment,  and,  the  wild  blood  of  rayening 
Bezgamin  for  a  moment  boiling  in  his  yeins,  ex- 
claimed, "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  walL" 
When  the  objecti(m  was  raised,  *  *  Beyilest  thou  God's 
high  priest  ?  then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that 
he  was  the  high  priest" — that  is,  eyidentiy,  "  I  had 
not  considered  that  he  was  the  high  priest" — ^but  he 
immediately  admits  a  transgression  of  the  law: 
'*Thou  shalt  not  speak  eyil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people  "  (Acts  xxiii.  5).  But  can  we  find  any  trace 
of  this  in  the  Diyine  words,  or  equally  Diyiae 
silence,  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas — ^before  Herod 
and  Pilate? 

In  all  Christ's  yirtues,  too,  you  will  obserye  a 
balance  and  adjustment.  His  earnestness  neyer 
passes  into  fanaticism;  his  gentleness  neyer  de- 
generates into  sentimental  weakness.  For  all  those^ 
nights  spent  in  prayer,  he  has  none  of  the  hysterical 
rapture  of  the  ecstatic  For  all  those  days  of  labour, 
he  has  none  of  the  bustling  commonplace  of  busy 
beneyolence. 

Without  entering  now  into  the  theological  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  ignorance  of  the  Son  of  Man,  no 
error  can  be  brought  home  to  his  teaching.  **  Intel- 
lectual culture,"  says  Goethe,  ''may  make  indefinite 
progress ;  the  natural  sciences  may  push  forth  their 
limits  and  gain  in  proftmdity  and  extent;  the  human 
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mind  may  expand  aa  it  ^11,  but  it  will  never 
sorpass  the  moral  cultore  of  Chiistianity,  as  seen 
in  ^e  Gospel."  This  proof  loses  by  condensation ; 
it  can  only  be  seen  at  length.  Only  take  one  of 
those  discourses,  into  whose  clear  depths  eighteen 
centuries  have  gazed  down,  and  haye  never  seen 
the  bottom  I  Consider,  farther,  the  mode  of  this 
teaching :  it  is  not  that  of  a  theologian  bolstering  up 
his  statements  with  precedents  and  authoriiies, "  He 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes."  His  style  is  not  that  of  the  logician, 
with  his  tricks  of  fence ;  nor  of  the  philosopher, 
with  his  intellectual  exdusiveness ;  nor,  again,  of 
the  demagogue,  with  his  vulgar  love  of  that  which  is 
telling.  Even  the  utterances  of  apostles  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  great  gulf  from  his.  Ho  says  what  he 
will,  and  says  it  without  effort.  All  those  things 
which  astonish  us,  are  familiar  to  him.  Nothing 
amazes  him,  for  nothing  is  great  to  him.  The  lan- 
guage of  truth  costs  him  nothing,  because  the  source 
of  truth  is  within  him.     He  writes  no  books,  and 


condescends  to  no  authorship,  knowing  that  his 
words  and  his  doctrine  are  written  on  the  hearts  uf 
those  who  will  record  them. 

But  one  of  note,  who  can  find  no  ponHve  emr, 
BndBade/ed,  Perfect  and  peerless  He  owns  it  to  be 
on  the  moral  side;  but  on  the  side  of  art  and  Bden;^, 
of  thought  and  power,  short  of  the  ideal  of  hnmanity. 
The  few  healings  in  Galilee  are  nothing  to  the 
achievements  of  podtive  scienoe;  the  indkiiigc 
the  water  is  poor  beside  the  railway  and  th? 
steam-ship.  Bead  Matt,  viii.,  iz*  ooofleeatiTelT, 
with  that  ascending  scale  of  wonden^-bogiiiii:": 
with  the  victory  over  disease,  near  at  hand  or  dis- 
tant, the  leprosy,  the  paralysis,  the  fever— passb: 
through  the  calmed  sea,  and  the  dispossessed  devils, 
till  it  finds  its  culminating  point  in  forgiyen  si 
and  vanquished  death — ^and  judge  which  is  tn^:. 
Strauss,  or  he  who  said  that  Christ  *'  thought  it  -v; 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God." 

{To  he  continued,) 


THE  LOST  BIETHDAT  GIFT. 


HAT  has  gentle  Katie  lost  ? 

That  she  lingers  in  the  meadow, 
On  the  soft  grass  looking  down, 
With  hands  upon  her  bosom  crossed, 
With  a  brow  all  dim  with  shadow ; 

Like  the  twilight  o'er  her  thrown. 

Katie  wanders  by  the  stream. 
And  a  pearly  tear  falls  in  itj 

For  ^e  fears  a  glossy  curl, 
With  its  dark  and  raven  gleam, 
2klight  be  lying  fjBur  within  it — 
Katie  is  a  silly  girl  I 

Maiden,  dry  those  useless  tears, 
'Xwas  not  set  in  golden  gleaming — 
'Twas  not  set  in  jewels  rare. 
Only  in  the  hopes  and  fears — 
In  the  misty  childish  dreaming 

Of  a  young  girl  sweet  and  fair. 

Sadly  Httle  Katie  said, 
Trying  to  speak  most  discreetly, 

*'  *Ti8  a  Birthday  Gift  IVe  lost  "— 
Her  soft  cheek  grew  rosy  red — 
**  And  its  value,"  she  said,  sweetly, 

"  Dwells  in  this,  and  not  the  cost.' 

Whose  the  hair,  dear  Katie,  teU  ? 
And  I  will  look  in  the  river  ; 

Tell  me  why  you  prize  it  so. 
And  I'll  search  the  meadows  well, 
Whore  the  trembling  aspens  quiver — 
Little  Katie  answered  **  No." 


And  next  morning  with  her  book, 
Katie  could  not  get  on  bravely  ; 

Every  word  seemed  but  a  sigh, 
Every  lesson  a  dim  look ; 
Katie  studied  sad  and  gravely. 

With  a  manner  cross  and  shy. 

I  know  not  if  Katie  found 
'Mid  the  pebbled  sands  her  treasure ; 
But  she  happy  grew,  I  ween. 
By  her  voice  of  singing  sound. 
By  her  light  step^s  airy  measure : 
Sorrow  kills  not  at  fifteen  I 

And  I  saw  her  once  agun— 
Once  again  four  sunmiers  after. 

And  she  blushed  **  love's  proper  hue,' 
And  she  could  not  quite  restndn 
The  sweet  river  of  her  laughter, 

Which  her  words  came  floating  throu, 

Stood  beside  her  with  dear  brow. 
One  whose  locks  seemed  each  the  double 
Of  the  lost  one  she  had  drowned 
In  the  river  long  ago ; 
Weaving  round  her  so  much  trouble ; 

Now  I  knew  'twas  more  than  found. 

Katie  had  no  maiden  wile. 
Loved  him  fondly,  loved  him  proudly; 
And  she  whispered  soft  and  low, 
With  a  sunbeam  of  a  smile, 
That  rippled  into  laughter  loudly, 
"  'Twas  Am  Birthday 
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HAD  kept  our  own  Easter-tide  among 
the  mountains  of  Edom.   There  where 
Aaron  bad  died,  and  almost  withinyiew 
of  that  Fisgali  from  which  Moses  had 
viewed  the  Promised  Land,  and  where 
he  then  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  I  had  mnsed, 
and  thought,  and  prayed,  about  that  great  resur- 
rection-day, when  all  the  saints  of  God  shall  rise 
in  their  glorified  bodies,  and  we  of  the  latter  core- 
nant  shall  stand  face  to  face  with  those  worthies  of 
the  elder  church,  with  whose  names  we  are  so 
familiar,  and  from  whose  inspired  writings  we  de- 
rive much  of  our  teaching,  comfort,  and  example. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  touching  in  cele- 
brating  such  a  glorious  festival — the   queen   of 
feasts — amid  the  solitude  of  that  desert,  and  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  those  magnificent  granite 
peaks,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  wilderness,  com- 
muning with  the  past,  and  reaching  forth  in  hope  to 
tho  future.    And  now  I  saw  before  me  the  walls  of 
that  Holy  City,  on  the  first  sight  of  which  the 
various  bands  of  Crusaders  used  to  alight  from  their 
horses,  and  prostrate  thems'elves  in  deep  reverence. 
As  I  drew  near,  what  could  my  thoughts  be  en- 
grossed about,  but  the  Holy  Places  within  it,  and 
the  great  events  which  made  them  sacred  P  and 
though  I  had  ex^'oyed  my  quiet  Easter  in   the 
wildomess  of  Paran,  I  was  feeling  considerable  re- 
gret that  I  had  not  been  able  to  keep  that  feast 
in  Jerusalem.    Great,  then,  was  my  satisfaction  to 
loarn,  as  I  stood  outside  the  Jafia  gate,  that,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  style,  I  was  just  in  time  for  the 
Greek  celebration  of  Easter. 

My  destination  in  the  Holy  City  was  the  Greek 
convent ;  and  though,  of  course,  at  such  a  time,  it 
was  full,  yet  the  Papa,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction,  received  me  kindly,  and  gave  me 
sufHcient  accommodation.  The  convent  stands  close 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  thither, 
as  soon  as  I  was  refreshed  by  the  welcome  hospi- 
tality of  the  monks,  I  bent  my  steps,  wishing  to 
view  it  before  the  great  day  of  the  feast.    Since 
the  Holy  City  has  become  an  object  of  a  winter's 
tour,  rather  than  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage  in 
its  truest  sense,  many  of  those  who  rush  through 
the  Holy  Land  in  the  spirit  of  **  doing  it,''  with 
which  summer  tourists  on  the  Continent  are  made 
so  familiar,  fancy  that  the  present  church  is  identical 
TTith  the  one  which  the  Queen  Helena  bmlt,  and 
Ts^hich  was  the  first  public  recognition  of  the  sites  of 
the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection. 

Xt  is  fifteen  hundred  years  since  the  piety  of 
Constantine's  mother  raised  a  small  chapel  over  the 
spot,  which  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner  had 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  site  of  these  cardinal 
events  in  man's  redemption,  and  at  a  later  time 
Constantine  himself  built  a  Basilica,  called  the 


Martyrion,  over  Golgotha,  which  joined  on  to,  the 
Anastasis,  or  Chapel  of  the  Besuixeotion ;  but  both 
these  long  since  perished  beneath  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer,  and  not  only  these  but  those  which  were 
erected  in  their  room.  The  first  buildings  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Persians— twice  did  the  oaliphfl  apply 
their  fanatfaal  torch  to  the  edifices  which  had  been 
successively  raised.  Then  the  Holy  City  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  the  chapel  which  had 
been  erected  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  too  in- 
significant to  attract  their  notice  or  Touse  their 
jealousy. 

At  length  Palestine  passed  for  a  time  into  ttie 
hands  of  the  Crusaders,  and  they  erected  a  larger 
and  finer  building,  wbich  enclosed  both  Golgotha 
and  the  Garden,  and  which  has  remained  to  the 
present  day,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  seven 
centuries  which  that  unhappy  land,  once  beloved 
but  now  deserted  by  GK>d,  has  witnessed.  But  yet 
not  as  the  Crusaders  left  it.  Li  the  beginning  of 
this  century  a  fire,  said  to  be  malicious,  consumed  a 
great  portion  of  the  church ;  and  at  the  present  day 
ruin  is  impending  over  it.  Fissures  in  the  dome, 
from  which  a  sacrilegious  hand  stole  the  metal,  let 
in  the  rain,  which  spreads  decay  through  tbe  whole 
vault;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fbar  that 
ere  long  the  whole  roof  will  fSall  in,  and  overwhelm 
with  min  the  beautiful  Chapel  of  the  Anastasis. 
This  is  not  the  work  of  the  infidel :  it  is  the  result 
of  Christian  jealousy  and  rancour.  In  an  ill-fated 
hour  the  caliph  Haxoun  al  Baschid  gave  to  Charle- 
magne the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  with 
them  full  right  and  jurisdiction  over  it.  Hence  arose 
the  claims  of  the  Latin  Church  against  the  Church  of 
Palestine,  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  have 
been  so  prolific  of  disgraoeM  Smeutea,  and  which 
lately  led  to  the  Cximean  war,  in  consequence  of 
the  Bussian  emperor,  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church, 
claiming,  against  the  so-called  successor  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  right  to  ihe  keys  of  the  Holy  Places. 
And  this  mad  jealousy  prevents  a  hand  being  raised 
to  avert  the  impending  fall  of  this  church,  which 
ought  to  bo  protected  and  preserved  by  the  con- 
tributions of  all  Christians. 

We  enter  the  sacred  building  through  the 
southern  porch,  the  Gothic  architecture  of  which 
photography  has  made  so  familiar  to  every  one. 
Jn  the  court  before  it  sit  native  Christians,  who 
offer  for  sale  crosses,  and  models  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  made  of  olive-wood ;  cups  of  the  asphalte 
which  is  got  at  the  Dead  Sea;  mother-of-pearl 
caskets,  with  some  sacred  subject— as  the  nativity — 
engraved  thereon ;  and  strings  of  beads— black,  and 
red,  and  yellow ;  all  of  which  find  a  ready  sale 
among  the  pilgrims  who  at  tins  time  crowd  in  from 
all  the  parts  of  the  Greek  Church.  Not  that  mem- 
bers of  other  churches  do  not  congregate  here,  too : 
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the  place  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  Clizistians ; 
and  from  all  the  branches  of  1^  tinreformed  church, 
orthodox  or  schismatio,  who  regard  a  pilgrimage 
as  a  sacred  duty,  representatiyes  come  here  and 
worship  at  one  of  the  nnmerona  altars  beneath  the 
dome  of  Oonstantine.   . 

I  am  not  going  to  give  a  minute  description  of 
the  interior  of  the  yarions  places  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  pions  is  directed  by  either  Greek  or 
Latin  monks ;  but  there  is  one  sight  which  arrests 
attention,  immediately  on  passing  in,  and  which 
seryes  either  to  cause  the  indignation  of  the  zealous, 
or  to  wound  the  deep  and  reyerential  feelings  of 
the  humble,  Christian.  The  trayeller  who  is  unpre- 
pared for  it»  can  scarce  belieye  his  eyes  when  he 
sees  a  band  of  Turidsh  soldiers,  with  their  arms 
pQed  beside  them,  sitting  down  on  a  mat  within  that 
poroh,  some  smoking,  others  playing  cards,  and  all 
evidently  regarding  the  spot  in  no  higher  light  than 
an  ordinary  guard-room.  Though  a  yisit  to  any  of 
these  Holy  Places  does  not  elicit  the  fiood  of  re- 
ligious feeling  which  one  would  expect,  yet  no  ear- 
nest Christian  can  enter  upon  any  of  them  without 
haying  his  heart  more  or  less  stirred  withiu  him ; 
but  eyery  holy  emotion  is  driyen  back  by  the  sight 
of  the  followers  of  the  fsdse  prophet  on  this  spot  of 
Christ's  Bufferings  and  yictory,  and  bitter  is  the 
feeling  caused  by  the  reflection  that  they  are  here 
as  lords  and  masters.  But  though  I  felt  this,  I 
was  much^  more  pained  when  I  learned  that  they 
were  stationed  here  to  keep  peace  and  ordpr  among 
the  Christian .  worshippers,  who  would  otherwise 
bite  and  deyour  one  another ;  and  moumfuUy  did  I 
compare  .this  state  of  disunited  Christendom  with 
the  time  of  yore,  when  the  heathen  could  look 
around  on  the  mass  of  Christians,  and  be  forced  to 
say,  "  Behold,  how  they  loye  one  another."  But  it 
must  be  borne.  The  scimitar  of  the  Turk  keeps  the 
peace  around  the  sepulchre  shrine  of  Jesus,  and 
no  remedy  can  be  found,  so  long  as  the  Christian 
Powers  of  the  East  and  the  West  remain  jealous  of 
each  other's  interference. 

Qulping  down  the  sorrow  and  indignation  which 
this  sight  excites,  I  pass  on,  and  on  entering  that 
part  of  the  church  oyer  whidi  the  great  dome  rises, 
I  see  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  sepulchre  standing  in 
the  centre.  -  It  is,  in  hct,  a  small  chapel,  bmlt  oyer 
the  new  tomb  in  the  rock  from  which  Jesus  rose. 
This  chapel  consists  of  two  parts,  the  ante-chapel, 
and  the  inner  one  in  which  is  the  tomb.  This  is 
not  exposed  to  yiew,  being  completely  encased  with 
slabs  of  marble,  the  upper  one  forming  an  altar,  on 
which  stand  candles,  and  flowers,  and  a  crucifix, 
it  being  used  by  the  Latins  for  their  service.  It  is 
a  spot  respecting  which,  though  the  doubter  may 
say  much,  the  reyerent  pilgrim  must  be  silent — a 
spot  which,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  yery  one  where  Jesus  obtained  his 
yictory  oyer  the  graye,  and  which  multitudes  of  i 


Christians  belieye  to  be  truly  so  regsxdei  1  so 
look  upon  it ;  and  yet  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give 
expression  to  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  as  1  knelt 
there,  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  do  so.  I 
thought  of  the  angels  descending  to  roll  away  the 
stone  on  that  yery  identical  spot ;  of  Jesus  mng 
iQ  the  power  of  his  Diyine  humanity;  of  the 
seardung,  loying  woman,  to  whom  he  stdd  '*  Weep 
not; "  and  as  I  said  to  myself,  "  This,  this  is  the 
yery  place/'  I  more  resembled  the  qualdng  keepeis 
than  the  deyout  Christian.  Would  thatlhadno 
other  recollection  of  my  yisit  to  that  spot  thaa  wlut 
my  own  feelings  were;  but,  alas  I  it  is  assodAted 
with  the  sight  of  a  efpectade  wonderM  and  p&infa! 
—I  mean  tihe  descent  of  the  Greek  fire,  a  wretched 
imposition  practised  by  Christian  bishops,  in  the 
holy  of  hoHes,  on  their  deluded  and  ignorant  fol- 
lowers.   I  must  try  to  desoribe  it. 

The  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  in  ih? 
centre  of  a  rotunda,  just  like  the  Temple  Qhurch. 
which  was  built  in  imitation  of  it,  Ihe  walls  of 
which  are  pieroed  with  gaEaries,  whidh  rise  o» 
aboye  another.    These,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the 
rotunda,  are  filled  to  suffocation  with  deyotees  bn 
all  parts  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  dothed  in  ersj 
conceiyable  yaiiety  of  dress,  ^peaking  a  great  n- 
riety  of  languages  and  dialects,  the  represeniatiT$ 
of  the  numerous  sects  and  duuehes  Into  ihid 
the  once  great  Byzantine  Church  is  splii   Oofijs 
reminded  of  the  great  gathering  tiiere  was  is  ^ 
same  dty  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  at  Hie  bit 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  when,  as  the  speakers  of  t^ 
mixed  multitude  alleged,  there  were  people  of  gi* 
teen  different  nations  present,  who  heard  theapostle! 
declaring,  in  their  seyeral  tongues,  the  wondeii^ 
works  of  God.    Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  r(P 
represented  now.    Of  this  mixed  multitude,  to  be 
reckoned  by  thousands,   the  great  majority  h&i 
slept  or  remained  iu  the  church  all  night,  tomi^^ 
its  sacred  endosure  into  a  bedlam.    The  g^^ 
object  is  to  obtain  a  light  from  the  Bxe  wUch,  t- 
a  certain  hour,  is  supposed  to  be  sent  down  fiC'^ 
heayen ;  and  as  the  efficacy  of  the  flame  is  oa:- 
sidered  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  nearcei: 
of  its  reception  to  the  tomb  from  which  it  m"" 
great  are  the  struggles  and  fieroe  the  content:  > 
for  a  good  place  near  the  sepulchre,  as  the  tice  c 
the  descent  draws  nigh.    Looking  down  from  ^■ 
gallery  aboye  upon  the  dense,  dosdy-packed  ci^^ 
bdow,  the  scene  is  an  awful  one.    Men  Bp^-'r 
and  cursing  one  another,  sweeping  now  here  i^ ' 
there,  but  the  mass  grayitating,  with  fearful^-r': 
and  awful  looks  of  hatred  and  exdtement,  tovw^ 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.    The  uproar  is  occasioi.A' 
increased,  rather  than  allayed,  by  the  onsl&^:-- 
of  the   Turkish   guard,   who   rush  in  to  s^-- 
some  conspicuous  fanatic,  making  a  way  for  tbt-^- 
selyes   simply   by   knocking   the    people  do^- 
Bands  of  Nostorians,  of  Armex^ans,  of  Copt^.  '^ 
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Syrians,  of  Greeks,  eHiout  out  their  asseyeratioiis  of 
particular  redemption,  and  claim  each  for  them- 
selves  the  exdusiYe  efficacy  of  Ghrist's  redeeming 
work;  and  bo  the  war  of  words  goes  on,  and  we  see 
enacted  there,  with  frightful  damoor  and  gesti- 
culation, the  theological  strife,  which  is  conducted 
among  Western  Ohurohes  with  less  noise,  but  not 
less  bitterness.  At  length  above  all  this  are  heard 
the  magnificent  voices  of  the  Greek  priests  chanting 
in  deep  tones  the  '*  Kyrie  Eleison,*'  and  from  the 
Greek  church,  under  the  smaller  dome  of  Oonstan- 
tine,  issues  a  procession  of  priests  and  bishops, 
clothed  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  Eastern 
hierarchy,  and  bearing  numerous  banners  with 
great  variety  of  colour  and  device.  •  They  move 
with  difficulty  through  the  mass  of  people  to  the 
sacred  tomb,  pressed  upon  and  driven  in  by  the 
surging  crowds:  three  times  they  encompass  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  one  of  the  Greek  bishops, 
called  the  '*  Fire  Bishop,"  aecompanied  by  the  Ar- 
menian Patriarch,  passes  into  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
door  is  shut.  Each  moment  shows  you  what  you 
previously  believed  impossible— that  the  frenzy, 
the  fury,  the  passion  of  the  mob  increases :  yell 
succeeds  and  exceeds  yeUc  clamour  rises  upon 
clamour,  and  at  this  point  the  uproar  is  so  great, 
that  if  a  cannon  were  fired  in  the  church  the 
report  could  scarce  be  heard.  Some  minutes  elapse 
after  the  bishops  have  gone  in,  and  fierce  are  the 
struggles  to  get  dose  to  the  orifice  in  the  wall  of 
the  sepulchre,  through  which  the  bishop  hands  out 
the  fire ;  and  when  at  length  it  comes,  no  one  who 
has  not  beheld  the  scene  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
frenzy  and  fury  of  the  multitude  of  people.    One 


man  struggles  to  bear  his  lighted  tordi  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  where  stands  a  fleet  horse,  on  which 
he  bears  it  with  speed  to  the  Ghreek  convent  at  the 
neighbouring  Bethlehem ;  others  rush  to  different 
parts  of  the  churdi  to  supply  their  friends  or  co- 
religionists;  and  all  eagerly  strive  to  light  tiieir 
tapers  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is,  as  it  were,  tho 
reverse  of  the  Boman  macoletti,  but  infinitely  moro 
boisterous  and  unruly.  In  a  diorter  spa^  of 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe  ISie  scene,  the 
flame  has  spread  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  thi 
church,  and  of  the  multitudes  within  it  there  is  not 
one  who  does  not  hold  a  lighted  taper.  With  eager- 
ness each  person  draws  his  hand  across  the  £lame, 
and,  as  it  were,  thrusts  it  down  his  throat  Again 
and  again  he  repeats  the  same  action,  and  conyevs 
it  to  every  part  of  his  body.  Women  wash  their 
arms  and  bosoms  with  it,  and  singe  their  childron 
in  their  eagerness  to  make  tiiem  partakers  of  tV 
holy  fire,  and  when  they  have  made  it  lick  then 
all  round  as  much  as  possible,  they  fold  the  t^pcr 
up  in  a  white-cloth,  brought  for  the  purpose,  vhicJi 
IB  hereafter  to  be  their  winding-dieet.  And  noT 
the  hubbub  begins  to  subside,  and,  in  a  short  tine. 
comparative  calm  exists  where  there  had  been  i 
commotion  of  human  voices  and  passions  that  out- 
rivaUed  the  howls  and  roars  of  the  storm-lasLci 
ocean. 

Oh  I  Such  is  the  dreadful  scene  whidi,  year  af^e: 
year,  takes  place  around  the  spot  where  the  Pric^ 
of  Peace  was  laid  in  a  peaceful  tomb  !  Will  none 
of  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  speak  the  v^^ri 
which  would  suppress  this  Christian  pandemoniua 
— ^this  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Christ  ?    J.  H.  A 
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CHAPTEB  LXIV. 

THE  BND  WITHOUT  THE  ENDS. 
"  They  honght  the  gem  of  worldly  wealth. 
And  paid  their  oonsdeDce  and  their  healthy 

While  the  pedlar  cried,  '  Come,  huy  1    come,  bar  I  * 
Oh,  the  pedlar  I  the  knavish  pedlar  1 
The  fiend  In  pedlar's  gnige  was  he. 
Selling  and  hnylng,  cheating  and  lying: 
Maranatha  and  woe  is  me  i  *'  G qaxles  Maokat. 

S  80on  asaffain  at  Austwioke  permitted, 
on  the  oonolusion  of  a  gloomy  day  fw 
the  season,  Norman  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Woodfordi  But  first  he  conducted 
Mr.  Austwicke  and  his  son  to  the  court 
in  Church  Street,  Commeroial  Koad.  The 
house  had  lost  its  rank  look  of  teeming  life;  it  was  shut 
up  as  if  stifled  in  its  dirt.  Thoy  pulled  each  of  the  three 
bell-handles  on  the  door-post  in  turn,  but  the  wires 
seemed  cut,  and  the  bells  gone.  They  beat  on  the 
panels  of  the  door,  and  a  slipshod  girl  opposite  called 


to  them,  that  Mrs.  Owen  was  gone,  **  had  cot  and  ran," 

as  the  girl  phrased  it,  "  a  week  ago.  If  the  gents  wantei 
her,  yy  so  did  the  perleese,  and  old  Screw  too^  he  wantea 
herTurst  of  halL" 

"  We  do'  not  want  her,"  said  Norman,  •'  but  a  lodger, 

Mr.  Burke."    The  girl  shook  her  tumbled  head  vii 

laughed  vaguely.    They  were  about  to  retreat,  baffled. 

when  Allan  Austwioke  thought  he  saw  a^gleam  of  light 

through  a  crevice  in  the  dilapidated  door,  and  they  al^ 

renewed  their  knocking.    Presently  the  door  was  partly 

opened,  and  Norman,  at  a  glance,  saw  that  the  ma^ 

they  sought  was  holding  it.    Norman  threw  himsel/  so 

:  suddenly  forward  that  the  door  yielded  instantly,  ani 

I  all  three  stood  in  the  passage.      The  man  who  V3s 

holding  a  dim,  guttering  bit  of  candle,  retreat«i  to 

I  the  stairs,  as  if  at  bay. 

Allan  shut  the  door— for  already,  the  hoes  of  wo* 
idlers  of  the  court  were  peering  in.  Then  lookirs: 
round,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  nofeiciDg  the  rl-t*e 
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and  person  before  tbem.  Both  were  miserably  but 
the  man  intensely  so.  He  had  crouched  down,  breath- 
less on  the  stairs;  and  now  as  he  panted,  his  eyes 
gleamed  hom,  under  his  shaggy  brows,  like  those  of  a 
savage  animal  about  to  spring.  Mr.  Austwioke  and  the 
young  men  saw  at  onoe,  howeTer,that  the  glance  was  not 
of  terror,  but  desperation,  and,  it  might  be— defiance. 
All  were  silent,  and  the  first  who  broke  the  pause  waa 
Burke.    In  gasps,  he  said — 

•'Well    What— do—you— want?" 

"I  charge  you  with  conspiracy,  and  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences*"  said  Mr.  Austwicke. 

<*  Haye  ye  taken  my  accomplice,  then  ?  " 

"  Wretch,  whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Miss  Austwicke,*'  sneered  the  man,  with  malice 
gleaming  in  every  pucker  of  his  shrivelled  (koe.  **  Miss 
Honor  Austwioke.  What,  have  you  come  here  to  brow- 
beat me  ?  Take  me  whwe  you  like,  I'ye  less  to  fear  than 
the  grand  Miss  Honor."  He  paused  for  breath,  and  then 
added,  "Would  you  like  to  see  her  letters?  They're 
ready  for  any  magistrate.  She  was  my  employer." 
He  was  interrupted  by  a  cough  that  was  not  simulated, 
which  shook  every  fibre  of  his  finune.  It  was  a  ghastly 
exhibition,  and  the  words  he  had  uttered  were  miserably 
true. 

Mr.  Austwicke  had  expected  a  creeping  obsequious- 
ness and  guilty  fear,  but  this  man,  amid  the  tormentaof  a 
stifling  asthma,  hurled  his  defiance  at  them.  Little  as 
Norman  could  know  of  human  nature,  he  was  so  struck 
with  the  great  change  in  look  and  manner  that  a  few 
days  had  produced  in  the  man,  that  he  involuntarily 
came  to  the  oondusion  that  something  unusual  must 
have  happened  in  the  interval. 

"  You  are  miserably  ill,  old  man/'  he  said.  "  Why  do 
you  meet  those  you  have  ixijured  in  this  way  ?  " 

Something  of  pity  in  the  tone  did  what  threats  could 
not  do— probed  to  the  quick  some  hidden  grief.  Burke 
trembled  and  uttered  a  heavy  groan.  "  Miserably  ill  P 
I'm  ruined-'-I'm  robbed.  Do  your  worst  I  care  not 
what  ye  do." 

He  flung  himself  back  along  the  staun,  denchedhis 
hands,  and  rolled  over  in  an  agony  of  pain  or  despair.  An 
arm  shook  the  door,  and  Normau,  whose  hand  was  on 
the  lock,  opened  it  A  policeman  came  in,  evidently 
knowing  Burke,  and,  without  bestowing  more  than  a 
passing  glance  on  the  gentlemen,  said — 

"Come,  master,  don't  take  on  so.  The  neighbours 
complain  they've  had  no  rest  for  your  yelling  all  last 
night.  Where's  the  use  ?  You  can't  stop  the  ship,  it's 
sailed,  but  you  can  follow  it    Be  a  man." 

But  the  miserable  being  only  writhed,  gasped,  and 
gave  panting  shrieks  between  his  breath  in  reply.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  a  paroxysm,  that  rendered  him 
insensible  to  all  around  hiuL  The  policeman  soon 
observed  Mr.  Austwioke  more  particularly,  and  ex- 
plained, in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  that  Burke  asserted 
he  had  been  robbed  by  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
had  contrived  to  delude  the  old  man  with  a  false  mes- 
sage of  something  to  his  advantage  in  the  country,  and, 
while  he  was  gone,  had  made  off  with,  what  the  man 
called,  "a  pretty  swag."  But  he  added,  in  a  low  voice, 
"They  were  ail  much  of  a  muchness.     She  was  an 


arrant  swindler,  and  so  was  her  husband,  Dick  Major, 
who  died  only  last  winter,  in  Pentonville  Prison." 

The  man  intimated  in  an  undertone  to  Mr.  Aust- 
wicke, that  Burke  would  not  be  likely  to  press  the 
charge  in  a  public  court,  for  very  oogent  reasons  of 
hisowif. 

So  punishment  had  come,  and  in  the  shape  of  all  others 
the  most  agonising  to  the  wretched  creature.  He  had 
schemed,  and  lied,  and  toiled,  and  starved,  for  lust  of 
gain — had  collected  his  spoils  together,  paid  his  passage 
in  the  Loch  na  Gar,  which  had  been  delayed  in  sailing, 
and  lost  all  at  a  stroke. 

The  policeman  spoke  truth :  his  frantic  howling  bad 
disturbed  the  neiglJbours.  He  had  neither  ate  nor  slept 
since  his  return,  but,  after  wildly  telling  the  policeman 
of  his  loss,  had  laid  on  a  hearthstone  in  an  upper  front 
room,  beneatib  which  he  had  kept  his  hoard,  thinking 
it  unknown.  Now  that  it  was  rifled  he  had  torn  it  up 
again  and  i^n,  in  a  f^nsy  of  despair.  When  he  heard 
the  beating  at  the  door,  that  evening,  he  had  looked  out, 
knew  his  visitorB,  and  guessed  their  errand,  but  cared 
now  for  nothing :  his  idol  was  shattered,  and  he  with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  their  natnnl  leathing,  they  oould  not 
leave  the  miserable  speotaole  without  some  attempt  at' 
helping  him.  Mr,  Austwioke  «direoted  that  a  doctor 
should  be  sent  for,  some  neighbourly  poor  women  came 
in,  and  th^  left  the  wretched  oreature  to  thor  care. 

The  sequel  of  Burke's  history  is  soon  told.  He  was 
removed  that  very  night,  raving  mad,  to  the  parish 
lunatic  ward.  He  did  not  either  die  or  recover. 
In  the  incurable  ward  of  a  great  asylum  there  sits  a 
frightM  object  drawn  together,  his  arms  clasping  his 
knees,  on  which  his  chin  rests.  He  notices  no  one,  but, 
peering  suspiciously  out  of  his  eyes,  overhung  by  shaggy 
brows,  he  pants  now  and  then,  in  a  wheezy  voice,  the 
one  word,  «  Bobbed !— Bobbed ! " 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

CONCLUSION. 
••  Lifi^t  D]8  fSK99  tn  itf  jojrs  a  tnble  MSt, 
Before  the  mind  completely  nndentood 
That  mighty  trnth— How  hafpt  aes  thk  good  !  '* 

Thomas  Campbell. 

Amid  all  the  changes  that  had  occurred,  there  was  one 
heart  whose  joy  was  unmixed  by  any  shade  of  sorrow. 
This  was  the  good  and  gentle  Marian  Hope,  now  Marian 
Nugent.  She  had  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the 
youth  who  was  as  a  younger  brother  to  her,  and  that 
wish  had  been  realised,  and  brought  a  joy  neither  she 
nor  her  father  had  ventured  to  calculate  on.  That 
Norman  had  both  a  noble  and  kindly  nature,  they  had 
both  believed ;  but  that  he  would  manifest  such  steady 
working  qualities  and  studious  capabilities  as  had  won 
Professor  Griesbach's  approval,  agreeably  surprised  them ; 
and  that  he  should  be  capable  of  a  lofty  saorilice,  rather 
than  injure  others,  or  call  attention  to  a  blot  in  a  family 
history,  was  a  generosity  that  elevated  him  in  their 
esteem  more  than  if  he  had  been  the  acknowledged  heir 
to  a  dukedom. 

Mysie,  too,  never  had  loved  Norman  half  so  well,  in 
their  somewhat  wrangling  childhood,  wheii  she  had 
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thought  him  her  twin  brother,  as  now  that  she  wept 
oyer  the  disooyery  that  his  only  kinship  was  kindness* 
She  and  Qertrade  were  to  haye  been  the  bridesmaids 
at  Marian's  wedding,  but  Miss  Ansfcwioke's  terrifio  death, 
and  the  reyelations  that  had  followed,  prevented  thdr 
being  present,  and  Marian  had  her  secsret  wish  gntified 
in  a  most  private  marriage,  her  husband's  sisters  only 
being  present.  Ifiss  Nogent  had  joined  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Maynard,  at  the  sohool,  and  Mr.  Hope  had  remoyed,  on 
the  very  day  of  his  danghter's  wedding,  to  the  parsonage, 
where,  on  their  return  from  a  little  wedding-trip  of  a 
week,  he  was  the  first  to  welcome  them  home.  He  had 
many  letters  to  give  them  from  friends,  and  one  to 
show  them  that  had  been  sent  to  himself:  it  was  from 
Professor  Griesbaoh,  and  oontained  little  more  than  one 
paragn^h— 

an,— I  ted  yoa  and  I  bars  had,  b«hrMB  va,  the  bftogliiciip  of  a 
yoangnumllkeljrtodoiis  CNdit  X  think  X  ihiU  make  him  *  good 
ehemlat  Too,  tlr,  by  God't  Uaiifaif  ,  hsro  mado  him  a  good  man. 
Ai  to  his  bdof  hdr  to  ny  nmm  or  ottato  la  Tory  laooodary.  He 
win  maka  a  iiam%  and,  parhi^a,  erm  aooordlng  to  fools'  oatimato, 
aomathiiig  to  haak  it    At  laaat,  while  he  la  what  he  la,  I  mean  to 


The  Professor,  who,  though  not  riob,  had  never  liyed 
at  a  fifth  of  his  inoome,  and  possessed  a  oompetenoe,  was 
as  good  as  his  word.  Though,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  an  ezoess  of  generosity  whioh  Dr.  Griesbaoh,  on 
his  ohildren's  aooount»  might  not  haye  approved,  if  hu 
relative  had  actually  adopted  Norman,  yet  it  was^  some- 
how, very  soon  discovered  that  such  adoption  would  be 
no  injury  to  the  Professor's  own  fkmily.  His  nieoe, 
Ell%  at  all  eventi^  would  benefit  by  it,  for  that  oldest 
of  all  eleotrio  telegraphs,  the  sympathy  of  the  human 
heart,  soon  conveyed  the  tidings  of  Norman  and  Ella's 
mutual  love  to  all  whom  it  concerned;  so  there  was  no 
complaining  in  that  quarter.  *  No  complaining !  **  that 
is  a  very  inadequate  statement :  there  was  great  rojoicing. 
Per  once  the  course  of  true  love  did  run  smooth.  The 
youth  who  thought  moro  of  an  honest  name  than  of 
worldly  wealth,  had  the  most  inestimable  of  all  treasures 
— « loving,  futhAil  heart— bestowed  on  him. 

Two  marriages  followed  Marian's,  after  a  longish  in- 
terval—^that  of  Bnpert  and  little  True ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  prescribed  time  of  probation,  not  a  day  before, 
Allan  also  received  his  blooming  Mysie  as  a  bride. 

It  may  be  that  prudential  considerations  had  weighed 
with  Mr.  Austwicke  in  postponing  his  son's  union.  He 
wanted,  no  doubt,  to  be  convinced  that  Norman  Aust- 
wicke, in  assuming  his  rightful  name,  would  adhere 
deliberately  in  manhood  to  what  he  had  promised  in  his 
minority. 

Mrs.  Basil  Austwicke  had  been  so  racked  by  fears  that 
Norman  would  not  resign  his  claim,  that  she  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  England  for  one  of  the  German  spas ; 
and,  though  she  had  compelled  herself  to  write  to  little 
True  civilly,  she  had  declared  herself  unequal  to  seeing 
hex^— a  loss  of  patronage  by  no  means  irreparable  to 
young  Mrs.  Bupert  Griesbach,  who  had  now  so  many 
compensations^  that  her  loving  heart  was  fhll  of  joy 
and  gratitude. 

It  was  the  sweet  summer  time  when  Mysie  and  Allan 
wero  married,  and  they  did  not  stand  alone  at  the  altar : 
another  bride  and  bridegroom  wen  thero,  Blla  aud 


Norman;  and,  thongb  in  this  story  there  bas^  it  must 
be  oonfessedy  been  a  sad  lack  of  miUioery,  yet  lady 
readers  may  be  assured  that  little  Tme^  who,  loving 
all  that  was  brigbt  and  elegant^  quite  betiered  the 
laureate's  words — 

••  That  heaoty  ihoald  fo  heanUfoIly,* 
had  devised  the  wedding  dresses.  White  silk  and  filmy 
laoe^  and  wreaths  of  myrfle  and  orange-bLoflsom,  oould 
not  add  to  the  stately  oharms  of  Mysie,  the  brunette^  or 
the  delicate  sweetness  of  Ella^  the  bbnde^  but  they  em- 
bellished them,  doubtle«. 

It  was  what  the  spectators  called  a  bean^ftil  wedding : 
it  was  more— the  true  union  of  loving  hearts  and  fiuthf  ol 
souls  that  makes  real  marriage.  Bystanders  ooold  not 
know,  as  they  saw  the  two  young  men,  Allan  and 
Norman  Austwicke,  at  4}ie  oeremony,  that  thej  were 
more  than  oousins;  none  but  the  i^nily  oonneetions 
knew  the  tie  that  bound  them  as  samething  more  even 
than  brothers:  they  were  friends— a  rivalry  of  geaerosity 
was  the  only  rivaky  that  had  subsisted  between  them. 

Allan  was  resolved,  when  heoaaw  into  the  estate,  that 
he  would  divide  it.  Meaniriiile  he  had  rejoioed  that  hi$ 
ikther  had  given  littte  True  a  larger  ftarione  ttiea  ths 
daughters  of  the  Austwicke  hoose^  in  its  i^^rVrrt  days, 
had  ever  leceiyed. 

Norman,  as  Miss  Austwicke  had  not  made  awi]],ini 
heir-«t-law  to  what  was  left  of  the  property  she  had 
used  in  bringing  shame  and  misery  to  henetf ;  bst 
Norman  would  not  have  it :  he  gave  it  to  the  hospitil 
of  St.  Juds;,  suro  that^  whatever  eharitaUe  institutioBs 
may  be  found  wanting,  hospitals  always  moat  do  good. 

As  to  any  compensation  for  the  Austwicke  aorea,  then 
could  be  no  moro  mention  of  it  when  Norman,  hdng  c! 
age,  said,  finally— 

"  I  resign  my  birthright— I  do  not  seQ  it* 

He  made  his  wedding  tour  in  Scotland,  went  through 
some  sorrowftd  scenes ;  and  Ella  knew,  and  oommum- 
cated  to  her  brother  Bupert's  wife,  whom  alone  it  con- 
cerned, that  Norman  had  put,dn  a  mountain  oemetefj 
of  the  western  Highlands,  a  plain  stone  over  a  giavi 
that  he  had  with  some  caro  sought  onl  The  gnvs 
contained  the  bones  that  had  been  found  in  the  shaft; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a  mero  fireak  that  the  y^unr 
Engiishman  should  distinguish  the  spot  by  e  ahtb,  ai^ 
cause  the  word  "Eesurffam"  to  be  engraved  thereo::. 
*'BtLt"  said  bystanders,  "the  rich  and  the  yonng  hsT-^ 
their  fancies,  and,  if  they  can  pay  for  tiiem,  irh^ 
not?" 

And  now,  seeing  that  our  married  couples  are  all  5ti ! 
young  people,  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  di}, 
we  cannot  conclude  our  narrative  with  the  old  wordN 
«and  they  lived  happy  ever  after,"  for  the  life  of  all  if 
chequered ;  some  soft  clouds  in  a  summer's  sky  sorV:: 
the  brightnoM:  but  they  began  their  responsibiliti?; 
with  the  principles  which  alone  aro  likely  to  ensure  hap- 
piness. Not  one  of  them,  under  any  temptation,  wool-: 
be  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  prop  cr. 
a  household  by  fidsehood  and  oonoealment.  They  al. 
knew  the  truth  and  practised  it— that  Christian  recQ- 
tude  and  stainless  integrity  form  the  only  firm  basis  of 
Family  Honour. 

TBI  XND. 
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STLKWOEMS, 

^  WONDER  wbat  you  will  keep  next, 
Edmnnd ! "  said  his  little  sister. 
"Why,  xnamma^  I  do  declare  he 
has  a  box  fall  of  the  most  hideous 
little  cateipillars." 
"  You  little  goose  t "  replied  her 
^If^y^  brother;  "they  are  silkworms — 
harmless  creatures  enough;  I  do  not  think  they  are 
so  yery  ugly.'* 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  are  called,"  said  the 
child.  "For  my  part,  I  wish  there  were  not  so 
numy  nasty  crawling  insects;  I  cannot  possibly 
see  what  good  they  can  be;  they  only  annoy  eyery- 

one,  and ^" 

"Stop,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Piezpoint ;  "you are 
talking  at  random.  The  reason  you  see  no  use  in 
insects,  is  because  you  are  only  an  ignorant  little 
girl.  If  you  knew,  for  instance,  of  what  great  use 
these  litUe  silkworms  are,  I  should  never  have 
heard  you  utter  that  silly  speech.  If  it  were  not 
for  those  hideous  little  creatures  (as  you  call  them), 
you  would  neyer  have  had  that  pretty  silk  dress 
grandmamma  gave  you,  and  your  nice  jacket.  You 
have  to  thank  the  silkworms  for  these." 

"  Oh  I  mamma,"  exclaimed  Emily,  laughing, 
"  you  are  in  fan.  They  did  not  buy  the  silk  or 
make  them  up." 

"No,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Pierpoint;  "they 
did  more;  they  made  the  sUk,  in  the  first  in 
stance." 

"  Really,  mamma,  are  you  in  earnest  ?  for  it  does 
seem  so  very  funny  that  such  tiny  creatures  should 
make  enough  silk  for  so  many  dresses  and  jackets. 
Do  teU  me  more  about  it,  mamma,  I  shall  b^gin 
to  think  we  could  hardly  do  without  them." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  wonderftd,"  said  Mrs.  Pierpoint. 
"  listen  to  me,  my  child,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  know  of  these  useful  little  things.  They  grow 
mostly  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  breed  in  thousands 
on  the  mulberry-trees,  to  tiie  leaves  of  which  they 
suspend  their  cocoons." 

"What  are  *  cocoons,'  mamma?"  inquired  Emily, 
who  was  now  all  attention. 

"  Silkworms  spin  their  sQk  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
^%%.  This  is  called  a  cocoon.  It  is  taken  by  the 
gatherer,  and  the  silk  is  wound  off  by.  a  madiine, 
and  inside  there  is  a  little  grub,  which,  after  ten 
days,  is  changed  into  a  light  yellow  moth,  which 
lays  tiny  white  eggs,  not  bigger  than  the  head  of 
a  common-sized  pin,  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry- 
tree,  and  then  dies.  The  moths  are  not  generally 
supposed  to  live  more  than  a  week,  and  the  eggs 
turn  to  sOkworms." 
"Thank you,  mamma;  I  shall  take  a  real  pleasure 


in  watching  Edmund's,  after  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  them." 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pierpoint,  "  that 
this  will  teach  you  a  good  and  useful  lesson.  Never 
despise  anything  that  God  has  made,  however  small 
and  insignificant  in  appearance.  Everything  is  of 
use  in  its  way,  only  our  minds  are  so  little  that 
we  cannot  always  see  how,  and  only  silly,  affected 
people  are  afraid  of  and  dislike  insects." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Emily,  "  I  own  I  was  very 
silly  and  thoughtless,  and  I  am  sure,  dear  Tnamina, 
yon  will  not  hear  me  call  them  hideous  little  crea- 
tures again."  E.  N. 


SCRIPTURE  ENIGMA. 

1.  Who  was  the  seoond  human  life  to  take} 

2.  The  town  where  Qideon  did  his  Gtod  forsake. 
S.  Where  did  Abimelech  his  brothers  slay  ? 

4.  What  treacherous  town  sought  David  to  betra j  \ 

5.  Whose  faithless  servants  took  their  mastei's  life  f 

6.  The  man  whose  sister  Esau  took  to  wife. 

7.  What  son  in  Egypt  was  to  Hadad  bom  ? 

8.  What  priest  to  Egypt  fled,  and  thence  was  toi^  T 

9.  Whose  son  from  pique  his  master^s  cause  forsook  f 

10.  What  rival  half  the  land  from  Omri  took  ? 

11.  Who  joined  with  Korah  in  his  heinous  sin  T 

12.  Smiting  what  town  did  Joab  favour  win! 

13.  What  Bethlehemlte  Goliath's  brother  slew  ? 

14.  The  noted  well  whence  Joab  Abner  drew. 

15.  Who  at  the  seige  of  Rabbah  lost  his  life? 

18.  The  place  where  wept  and  prayed  Elkanah's  wife, 

Christianf  fhy  course  before  thee  spxeads— 

Thy  goal  before  thine  eyes ; 
Look  straight  at  it,  and  swiftly  run. 

So  Shalt  thou  gain  the  prLte. 


THE    WATEBOBESS    GIBL. 

A  BHTME  FOB  YOJJKQ  KEADSBS. 

' ATEBOBESS I  fine  watercress  I 
My  cress  I  took 
Prom  shallow  brook 
Some  miles  away, 
At  break  of  day, 
While  slumbering  in  your  beds  you  lay : 
Bxmches  a  penny,  some  at  les^-* 
Buy  my  cress,  my  watercress  I 

Watercress  I  fresh  watercress  I 
Begirt  with  stream 
Of  limpid  gleam, 
And  crowned  with  dew— 
'Twas  thus  it  grew; 
No  wonder  'tis  so  bright  of  hue  I 
Bunches  a  penny,  some  at 
Buy  my  cress,  my  watarerooil 
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Watercress!  fine  watercress  I 

Watercress  I  fine  watercress  I 

Far,  fSEur  from  home 

To-morrow  they 

Have  I  to  roam 

Will  roughly  lay 

To  gain  some  bread, 

In  pauper  graye 

And  keep  the  bed 

My  mother  brave. 

'Whereon  my  mother  lies  dead— dead  I 

Who  starved  herself  my  life  to  eavel 

Bunches  a  penny,  some  at  less- 

Bunches  a  penny,  some  at  less — 

Buy  my  cress,  my  watercress  I 

Buy  my  cress,  my  wateroress  I      j^. 

KATE  ORMOND'S  DOWER. 

B7  MBS.  0.  L.  BALFOUB,  1.T7TH0&  07  "THB  FAMILY  EOITOUS."  EIXL  BTO. 


CHAPTEB  I. 
i.  STBANGB  WAT  OF  lUSING  A  FBXSINT. 

|HE  quaint  litUe  town  of  Guines,  in  the 
Fas  de  Calais,  is  chiefly  known  to  English 
people  as  the  place  where  many  children  of 
British  birth  are  sent  to  echool,  in  the  fond, 
but  often  fallacious  hope  that  they  may  at- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,and  a  competent 
education  in  other  branches,  on  economic  tenns.  As 
the  young  folks,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  other  school 
companions  than  the  sturdy  little  natives  of  Bngland, 
French  is  not  so  certain  to  be  acquired;  and  the  multi- 
tudinous <<  other  branches  "^-41  they  grow  at  all,  in  that 
scholastic  atmosphere— are  apt  to  be  tangled  and  un- 
pruned ;  and  the  delightAil  task  of  **  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot  ^  often  results  in  making  it  shoot  in  a 
wrong  direction.  But  one  benefit,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  certunly  gained:  health  comes  in  the  lights  pure, 
saline  air  that  blows  over  that  sandy  soil;  and  books  by 
no  means  absorb  the  attention  of  the  sohobny  to  the 
ezdufidon  of  recreation. 

There  is  an  extensive  tract  of  woodland  stretching 
away  towards  Dunkirk,  under  the  leafy  shades  of  which, 
on  stated  days  that  recur  very  frequently  in  the  summer 
season,  the  children  of  the  various  schools  have  what  in 
England  is  called  a  ''pic-nic*' 

Madame  le  Blanc,  the  owner  of  the  Maison  de  TEtoile, 
selected  Fridays  for  the  excursion  of  her  pupils  into  the 
woods;  and  their  chief  rendezvous  was  a  place  called 
BaUon,  within  easy  distance  of  Guines.  The  name  of  the 
spot  was  given  in  commemoration  of  the  first  balloon 
hsTing  fallen  there;  and  that  event  is  commemorated  by 
a  pillar,  erected  on  a  green  knoll  that  rises  in  a  cleared 
and  now  green  space,  surrounded  by  the  woods,  and  ap- 
proached by  grassy  footpaths,  through  what,  to  English 
eyes,  is  more  like  extensive  thicket,  or  copse,  than 
forest :  for  the  trees  are  no  more  Uke  English  oaks  and 
elms  than  a  small,  dark,  slender  Frenchman  is  like  a 
tall  EngUsh  Lifeguardsman,  or  a  hard,  stalwart  Scotch 
Highlander.  Nevertheless,  they  are  pleasant  woods,  with 
many  a  bushy  dell,  shady  nook,  and  winding  glade;  and 
all  the  pleasanter  when  they  echo  to  the  laughter  of 
childhood— whether  it  be  the  boisterous  merriment  of 
boyhood,  or  the  more  light,  rippling  chime  of  little 
maidens'  voices. 
Madame  le  BlanoTs  flock  were  out  In  the  woods,  on 


a  bright^  fine  day.  They  had  strolled  about,  in  litJ: 
companies,  and  played  at  all  sorts  of  games,  for  soz.: 
hours;  and  the  simple  refireshments  of  tartine  and  mili 
had  been  supplemented  by  a  capital  find  of  wild  stn^- 
berries,  with  which,  in  June,  the  woods  aboand.  Erecin; 
was  coming  on,  and  in  another  half-hour  the  wh^e  tnx : , 
of  some  thirty  girls,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  i^^ 
eighteen,  would  be  gathered  together,  to  return  hose 
Meanwhile,  they  dispersed  for  a  last  game  of  *'hide-££:- 
seek,"  imder  the  shadowy  branohes  of  the  thickest  yar. 
of  the  wood— all  but  one,  who,  lookinir  ^^ary*  k»^^- 
herself  on  the  knoll,  at  the  b^ore-named  foot  of  u 
memorial-stone.  She  was  a  pale,  thin  girl,  with  deliov . 
mobile  features^  and  great,  anxious-looklDg  dark  evea. 

It  was  arranged  that  this  spot  was  to  be  the  gather- 
ing-plaoe  where  all  were  to  assemble^  and  any  vi: 
were  tired  with  the  day's  amusements  oould  remsj: 
there.  Only  this  girl  had  availed  herself  of  the  per- 
mission. She  drew  a  book  out  of  a  little  bag  uu 
hung  on  her  arm,  and  was  soon  deep  in  the  studv ;. 
it— BO  absorbed,  indeed,  that  the  Cunt  echo  of  her  joci: 
companions'  kughter,  as  it  came  firom  a  diatance,  7- 
unheard,  as,  also,  was  a  footstep  drawing  near;  thour. 
indeed,  it  was  not  wonderfhl  that  footstep  was  not  hear. 
for  it  was  that  of  a  woman,  and  not  so  much  mere, 
tight,  as  purposely  stealthy  in  its  approach.  If  tL: 
young  girl  with  her  book  had  been  on  the  wateh,  it  l 
doubtltil  whether,  amid  the  thick  screen  <^  leaves,  nc-r 
in  all  th^  summer  luxuriance,  she  could  have  detec:-.  - 
that  there  was  one  lying  in  ambush,  who,  through  tr 
Hve-lcng  day,  had  been  peeping  under  green  bonghs,  j: 
hiding  in  the  thicket,  most  carefully  screening  her>: . 
from  observation,  and  yet  ready  to  seise  her  opportun::. 
and  dart  out,  if  occasion  served.  Hitherto^  if  such  ^^ 
her  intention,  she  had  been  baffled,  for  the  young  p<k:.  . 
were  all  in  groups— not  one  seemingly  alone,  until  ne^, 
The  watcher  crept  from  behilid  a  small  dump  of  tr.v^ 
and  ventured  forward  into  the  open  spaoe — ^fasteiLi.. 
her  eyes,  with  an  intensely  eager  gaze,  upon  the  absor.x  . 
young  reader,  as  she  gained  upon  her  with  fleet,  noi^  < 
less  tread.  In  a  few  seconds  the  woman  stood  be'ji-  ■'. 
the  unconsdous  girl,  and  bent  forward,  almost  toucln  ^ 
the  young  head,  as  it  drooped  over  the  page. 

Some  uneasy  consdousness  broke  the  spell  of  absorhr . 
attention,  and  the  reader,  raising  hersdf,  swept  back  h  : 
thick  curls,  and  opened  her  large  eyes  inquiringrly,  &^ 
she  turned  her  head  and  oonfronted  the  fiu>e  that,  w^ 
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leaning  dose  to  her.  A  Btaitled  ory  rose  to  the  lips  of 
the  younger,  but  was  oheoked  instantly  by  the  hasty, 
yet  authoritative  ''Hushl''  of  the  woman,  who  said— 

*<I>ont  be  frightened,  ohild.  Hush!  Tell  me,  do  you 
know  Edina  Somerville  ?** 

''I  am  Edina,  but  not  Somerville*  I  am  Edina 
Smith." 

<<Are  yon?— aie  youP"  Oh,  I  thought  so;  all  day 
I  thought  so." 

The  woman  spoke  thick,  as  if  the  beating  of  her  heart 
impeded  utteranoe,  and  she  trembled  Tisibly. 

The  young  girl  let  her  book  M,  and  rose,  alarmed  at 
the  manner,  more  than  the  inooherent  words  of  the 
speaker,  and  said,  with  considerable  tact— 

"  You  asked  for  the  name  of  Somerville :  we  haye  no 
one  of  that  name  at  my  sohooL    I  must  go." 

"Stay;  I  implore  you,  stay.  Your  name  is  Edina; 
who  are  your  parents?  Tell  me,  dear  child;  tell  me. 
Come  under  the  ooTer  of  the  wood — come." 

**My  grandfather  has  put  me  here.  Why  do  you 
aak  meP    No^  I  will  not  come  a  single  step." 

The  young  girl  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  The 
prohibition  against  speaking  to  strangers  was  nol^  in  her 
agitation,  remembered;  but  the  manner  of  this  woman 
waa  so  excited  that  an  older  person  might  well  be 
startled.  The  atranger  was  deadly  pale,  and  so  miserably 
thin,  that  every  nerve,  as  it  worked  and  twitched  round 
her  bloodless  lips,  was  perceptible ;  and  her  deep-^et  eyes 
shone  like  lurid  lights  under  her  strongly-marked  brow. 
A  thick,  flapping  veil  of  rusty  crape  Ml  over  a  large, 
slouching  bonnet,  and  partially  obscured  her  features, 
while  a  long,  dark  doak  hid  all  but  the  hmght  and  thin- 
ness of  her  fbnn. 

'^  Dont  go,"  she  exclaimed.  *'  Let  me  look  at  you  a 
moment.    I've  watched  you  all  day." 

"Me?  I  teU  yon  my  name  is  not  Somerville.  You 
cannot  know  me." 

The  weman  reached  out  her  hand  to  dasp  the  arm  of 
the  young  girl,  when  there  came  near  and  yet  nearer 
the  sound  of  approaching  feet  and  merry  peals  of 
laughter. 

*'Take  this,  and  keep  it  for  my  sake^"  gasped  the  poor 
creature,  panting  as  she  spoke,  like  a  hunted  animal. 
"  Say  not  a  word,  unless  you  want  to  injure  me— to  ruin 
me." 

She  threw  a  thin  hur  chain,  while  she  spoke,  over  the 
young  girl's  head,  and  thrust  what  seemed  a  locket  into 
the  folds  of  her  muslin  dressy  and  then  darted  away  as 
swiftly  and  as  noisdessly  as  she  came,  her  okwk  flutter- 
ing amid  the  trees.  Just  then  three  school-girls  came 
into  sight,  running  a  race  which  was  to  end  at  the  pillar, 
and  trying  to  throw  out  their  arms  and  impede  each 
other,  with  a  girlish  disregard  of  fair  play  which  would 
have  earned  them  the  derinon,  if  not  contempt,  of  their 
brothers.  The  foremost  tripped  over  Edina's  book,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  her  companions,  scrambling 
past,  came  both  impetuously  forward,  head  foremost,  on 
the  green  walk  at  the  base  of  the  monument. 

"Edda,  Edda,  I  should  have  won,  but  for  your  tire- 
some book.  Ifs  all  your  ikult,"  said  the  discomfited  girl, 
riaag  from  the  ground,  and  too  annoyed  at  her  defeat 
to  notice  anything  remarkable  in  the  tu»  of  the  com- 


panion whom  she  Uamed,  while,  the  next  moment,  all 
three  were  deciding  to  run  again;  but  two  governesses 
made  their  appearance.  Prom  an  ivory  whistle  one  of 
them  sounded  the  shrill  call  that  summoned  the  school 
to  the  gathering-place,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  they 
were  all  in  due  rank  and  file,  walking  swiftly  towards 
the  Maison  de  TEtoile. 

There  is  a  great  diflferenoe  between  a  home-bred  and  a 
school-bred  girl  in  this  particular:  the  former  is  moro 
frank  and  ciHnmunicative.  In  the  sweet  sanctuary  of  a 
happy  home  there  is  no  need  of  reticence.  The  thoughts 
of  childhood,  as  they  rise  in  the  mind,  naturally  flow 
from  the  lips.  Eoolish,  fond,  wilfbl,  vague— no  matter, 
out  they  all  corner  in  sweet  unreserve  and  happy  con- 
f^on.  But  at  school,  that  miniature  world,  reticence 
is  learned  eariy.  Qirls  have  their  store  of  secrets  and 
fodish  little  mysteries,  which  they  do  not  always  share 
with  even  their  dosest  friend.  At  all  events,  it  waa  not 
Edina  Smith's  custom  to  speak  her  thoughts.  She  had 
been  too  much  repressed  in  a  joyless,  loveless  childhood 
to  have  the  habit  of  frankness.  There  had  been  too 
little  sunshine  in  her  lot  to  cause  the  buds  and  blossoms 
of  her  mind  and  heart  to  expand  readily.  So  ahe.  walked 
home  with  her  companions  in  sUence,  revdving  the 
strange  inddent  that  had  occurred,  and  which  she  would 
almost  have  thought  she  must  have  Men  asleep  and 
dreamt^  but  that  round  her  neck  wae  the  little  hair 
chain ;  and  she  had  hid  more  carefully  than  it  had  been 
first*  placed  there  the  lodcet  within  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  ardently  longing  to  get  home^  that  she  might 
examine  it^  and  get,  as  she  hoped,  some  sdution  of  the 
mystery. 

She  racked  her  brain  to  think  whether  she  had  ever 
seen  the  woman  who  had  thus  startled  her  before.  It 
did  not  take  Edina  long  to  recall  every  place  in  which 
her  brief  life  had  passed,  for  she  had  known  but  two 
abodes— one  a  very  poor  place,  with  her  nurse^  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex ;  and  thence^  on  the  death  of  that  nurse, 
she  had  been  brought  to  the  sohod  at  Quinea.  She 
had  never  known  a  single  rdative,  but  she  did  know — 
for  tibat  had  been  told  her  by  her  nurse,  and  again  by 
Afadame  le  Blanc — that  her  grandfather  maintained 
her.  He  had  been  a  widower  many,  many  yean^  and 
had  lost  all  his  own  funily,  two  grandchildren  alone 
remaining— Edina,  the  youngest,  now  nearly  seventeen, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  the  daughter  of  his  only 
daughter,  and  Gilbert^  his  son's  child.  Whether  this 
grandfjsither  of  hers  were  rich  or  poor,  Edina  did  not 
know:  she  rather  thought  the  latter,  for  though  her 
removal,  some  years  before,  from  Sussex  to  iPrance^  had 
been  a  change  for  the  better  as  to  her  circumstances, 
it  had  certainly  not  introduced  the  child  to  much  of 
comfort;  and  her  allowance  for  clothes  and  pocket- 
monqr  was  so  scanty,  that  she  fully  bdieved  Madame 
le  Blanc's  statement^  about  reduced  terms  being  paid 
for  her,  and  that  therefore  she  must  ''make  herself 
useful,"  which  certainly  meant  **  work  hard  "  at  all  the 
hundrod  and  one  tasks  that  fUl  to  the  lot  of  a  sort  of 
artidedpupU,  whohas  ndther  the  status  of  a  scholar  nor 
the  authority  of  a  teacher,  and  oscillates  between  both, 
getting  a  fall  share  of  scoldings  and  hardships,  and 
knowing  no  hdiday  through  all  the  drMxy  year.      . 
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A  life  the  ohangee  in  which  had  been  so  few,  ooald 
be  soon  reviewed.  And  one  thing  was  oertain— the  Hoe 
of  that  woman  who  had  waylaid  her  in  the  wood  was 
unknown.  On  the  retrospect,  Edina  oonld  not  decide 
whether  the  stranger  was  young  or  old.  She  certainly 
was  both  ill  and  ill-dressed:  the  latter  &ct  was  most 
perceptible.  A  sohool-girrs  thoughts,  too,  about  per- 
sonal matters  would  not  be  very  dear,  for  when  did 
early  youth  look  at  form  and  features  approvingly,  if 
colour,  fulness,  decoration,  were  wanting?  Edina  felt 
sure  the  woman  was  perfectly  fHghtftd— dark,  hideous, 
with  fierce  eyes,  burning  like  two  coals.  Now,  had  it 
been  a  sweet,  beautiful  lady,  charmingly  dressed,  as 
French  ladies  are ;  or  bright-complezioned,  dimpled,  and 
smiling,  like  many  English  ladies  whom  Edina  had  seen 
when  they  came  to  visit  the  pupils,  she  would  have  felt 
a  pleasure  in  the  meeting.  Indeed,  being  somewhat 
imaginatiye  and  reflective,  as  a  lonely  childhood  often 
makes  people,  she  would  have  constructed  a  little  ro- 
mance out  of  the  sufliciently  strange  incident.  As  it 
was,  she  had  no  disposition  to  name  it  and  get  laughed 
at— always  a  great  dread  with  her.  One  thing  alone 
vras  certain,'  the  woman  was  English.  No  French- 
woman, however  fluent  in  our  island  speech,  could  pro- 
nounce quite  like  that 

Edina  had  just  come  to  this  conclusion,  when  the 
gates  of  the  Maison  de  TEtoile  were  reached,  and  the 
whole  troop,  tired,  and,  it  may  be,  a  little  cross.  Cor  that 
is  a  common  effect  of  the  reaction  of  spirits,  entered  the 
courtyard,  and'  were  soon  making  their  evening  meal, 
and  preparing  for  rest.  * 

Edina  had  to  help  some  of  the  elder  pupils,  who  had 
neglected  their  exerdses  for  the  next  day ;  and  she  had 
also  to  attend  to  several  of  the  younger  ones,  as  they 
retired  for  the  night  How  late  she  would  have  been 
employed,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that  she  had 
taken  some  of  the  work  of  others  in  a  satchel  to  the 
woods,  and  made  up  arrears  while  they  played,  and  so 
she  did  at  last  get  to  the  little*  soreened-K>ff  nook  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  dormitory  for  the  younger  scholars,  and 
was  able,  by  the  light  cl  a  bright  summer  moon^for  no 
other  light,  at  that  season,  was  allowed— to  look  at  the 
locket  whidi  had  come  so  strangdy  into  her  possession. 


To  her  surprise,,  she  found  it  was  a  picture— a  deli- 
cately-executed miniature  on  ivory.  It  depicted  a  mj 
lovdy  and  striking  face,  a  brunette,  with  the  beaming 
eyes,  white  brow,  glossy  raven  tresses,  and  rich  bloom  oi 
cheek  and  lip  which  make  that  order  of  beauty  lo 
fascinating  and  expressive.  The  young  girl  held  the 
sweet  picture  in  the  moonbeam,  and  curiously  traced  C 
its  details  with  an  admiring  eye.  Indeed,  she  wis  to. 
intent  on  examining  it  to  notice  the  handsome  k\vji: 
of  the  miniature,  or,  indeed,  to  care  for  that  if  she  hi 
noticed  it.  At  last  she  turned  to  the  reverse  ade  of  u. 
picture,  and  saw  a  plain  tress  of  light  hair  and  toz-. 
initials  in  tiny  seed  pearls,  arranged  in  a  fantastic  monc- 
gram  difficult  to  dedpher. 

How  long  Edina  would  have  stayed  trying  to  Eal. 
out  these  letters  was  doubtAiL  She  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  hearing  the  soft,  measured  tread  of  tb 
superintendent  of  the  dormitoriee  making  her  I15 
rounds  for  the  night :  at  which  sound  I  am  ooostniiir. 
to  admit  that  Edina  hastily  crept  into  bed,  dressed  k 
she  was,  and,  holding  the  miniature  fast  in  her  h&i;: 
nestled  down  her  head  in  the  pUlow  and  slept  ^st:^' 
elaborately.  Yes,  Pm  sorry  the  poor  child  could  s. 
easily  do  this;  but  she  had  never  been  told  by  age:' 
true-hearted  mother  that  the  lie  acted  is  as  bad  i 
the  lie  spoken.  She  had  puzzled  her  way  in  bi 
so  far,  guided  by  ordinary  school-girl '  moralities,  n: 
I  am  afhdd  they  are  not  either  very  lofty  or  rer^ 
thorough. 

When,  hurriedly,  our  fkulty  Edina  did  retire  p^> 
perly  to  rest,  her  chief  thought  was  a  wish  for  u!« 
morning,  that  she '  might  *more  carefblly  examine  be- 
treasure — for  such  she  considered  it  And  as  that  wiii 
unlike  "many,  was  sure'  in  a  few  hours  to  be  realised,  fbt 
slept  soundly ;  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  rci; 
light  of  morning,  rejoiced  that  if  she  had  been  the  h.< 
to  sleep,  she  was  the  first  to  wake,  and  soon  began  ^ 
scrutinise  the  picture.  She  noticed  alittle  spring,  wLi- 
on  being  pressed,  made  the  setting  open.  There  ^- 
nothing  within  the  space  but  a  small  scrap  of  pi^,  ci 
which  was  written,  in  a  very  minute,  delicate  hini, 
*'  Your  mother's  picture.  Eeiep  it  for  her  sake." 
•    (To  h»  eontiivaed,) 
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THE   REV.    CANON   MILLER.   D.D. 


VICAE    OF    GREENWICH. 


him,  has  also  received  honour  by  this  act  of  royal 
fayour  towards  so  able  and  so  distinguished  a  man. 
"We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  people  of  Green- 


THk  Rev.  Dr.  Miller's  name  has  once  more  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  his  recent  appoint- 
ment  to  the  Crown  living  of  Ghreenwich.     Her 

Jklajesty  the  Queen,  while  conferring  honour  on  i  wich,  and,  we  may  add,  the  people  of  London,  on 
VOL.  I.  ^-.      33      . 
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this  happy  and  popular  election.  Dr.  Miller  is 
BTire,  in  a  short  time,  to  win  the  confidence  and  | 
affection  of  his  flock,  and  gain  a  powerful  influence  ' 
over  the  town  by  his  pulpit  ministrations  and  his  ex-  ; 
traordinary  capacity  and  fondness  for  public  work. 
His  loss  to  Birmingham  will  be  irreparable.  No  j 
man,  however  gifted  and  earnest,  can  exactly  take 
his  place,  and  discharge  his  duties.  His  hold  of  the 
town  has  grown  with  his  growth  in  active  service. 
The  death  of  the  venerable  Angell  James,  in  1859, 
hardly  left  so  great  a  blank  in  Birmingham  as  will 
the  removal  of  the  rector  of  St.  Martin's.  He  will 
be  missed  by  every  class  of  the  community,  and 
almost  by  every  household.  Just  as  the  name  of 
Mr.  Jay  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  city  of  Bath, 
and  that  of  Eobert  Hall  with  Leicester,  and  Hugh 
Stoweirs  with  Manchester,  and  that  of  Dr.  Baffles 
with  Liverpool,  so  the  name  of  John  Cale  Miller 
wiU  never  be  dissociated  from  the  midland  metropo- 
lis, where  he  has  spent  the  flower  of  his  days,  and 
on  which  he  has  stamped  the  impress  of  his  high 
and  noble  character. 

This  eminent  clergyman — whose  portrait  we 
publish  above,  and  a  sketch  of  whose  life,  we  are 
sure  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers — ^was  born  in 
October,  1814,  so  that  he  is  now  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  and  almost  in  the  full  vigour  of  intellect  and 
bodily  strength.  He  is  the  only  child  of  John 
Miller,  Esq.,  of  Chelsea.  Educated,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  Brompton — where  he  had  for  a  school- 
fellow the  late  Eev.  Dr.  WooUey,  who  was  lost  in  the 
London,  he  graduated  in  1835,  in  first-class  honours, 
at  the  University  of  Oxford ;  from  which  university 
he  also  obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  1858.  After  ordination,  he  served  for  some  time 
the  curacy  of  Bcxley  Heath,  in  Kent,  and  soon 
evinced  pulpit  excellence  of  an  attractive  and  a  use- 
ful character.  He  then  removed  to  Park  Chapel, 
Chelsea,  and  was  assistant  to  the  £ev.  Thomas 
Yores,  now  Yicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Hastings— a  vene- 
rable man,  whose  ministry  is  highly  valued  for  its 
unusual  spirituality  and  affectionate  earnestness. 
On  Mr.  Veres's  retirement,  Dr.  Miller  was  ap- 
pointed sole  minister  of  Park  Chapel,  and  gradually 
took  his  place  among  the  popular  preachers  and 
speakers  at  that  time  in  London.  B^s  popularity 
in  the  metropolis  has  never  in  the  least  waned ;  but 
whenever  he  is  called  to  preach  in  London,  he  draws 
an  immense  concourse  to  hear  him.  His  labours 
at  Chelsea  were  most  abundant,  and  were  greatly 
blessed.  Bich  and  poor  alike  flocked  to  his  ministry ; 
and  many  persons  still  cherish  for  him  a  warm  and 
grateful  recollection. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Moseley 
of  the  rectory  of  the  mother  church  of  Birming- 
ham, in  1846,  the  trustees  of  that  important  living 
offered  it  to  Canon  Miller,  who  accepted  it;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  laboured  inces- 
santly, both  with  mind  and  body,  for  Hie  good  of  the 


people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  for  the  bcneH: 
of  the  whole  town.  The  remarkable  success  Trhii  a 
has  followed  his  efforts  has  had  its  fame  spro.  I 
throughout  the  country.  Few  ministers  are  pri^i- 
leged  to  see  witii  their  eyes  so  much  fruit  as  a 
reward  of  their  toil.  He  found  St.  Martin's  Churc'j. 
which  win  hold  2,500  people,  comparatiTcly  em:  tv. 
Prom  the  day  of  his  beginning  his  ministry  th^.r?. 
the  congregation  has  been  one  of  tho  most  spIciuLI 
in  the  kingdom.  On  many  occasions  3,000  pc-orlj 
have  been  crowded  within  the  building.  The  fabii: 
itself  cannot  boast  of  any  external  beauty ;  but  f ':7 
sanctuaries,  if  any,  present  a  spectacle  so  inipc .^::.c 
and  so  grand  as  St.  Martin's  presents  every  Lord  s- 
day  morning  and  evening,  with  its  thousand.^  of 
worshippers  hanging  on  the  words  of  one  of  t>. 
foremost  preachers  of  the  times.  There  aro  jxts  ■:> 
now  attending  St.  Martin's  whoso  religious  ili- 
pressions  began  under  the  first  soiTnon  tho  rect  c 
preached  from  that  pulpit,  which  has  been  lis 
throne  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Miller  is  ever  fresh.  Iiet  u  • 
subject  in  hand  be  the  most  abstruse  and  u:- 
attractive  possible,  he  never  fails  to  thro-yr  into  i 
a  novelty  and  a  freshness,  which  fill  it  with  int>  r^< 
and  power.  He  has  also  great  variety  in  his  to:  :.^ 
for  the  pulpit,  and  in  his  style  of  treating  thcr . 
But  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  giving  every  seizL  ^ 
a  practical  turn,  and  in  being  able  to  speak  a  ^c^ ' 
in  season  to  every  hearer.  He  may  be  said  to  bi^  o:. » 
of  the  most  acceptable  preachers  in  the  ChurcJi  :' 
England.  He  has  many  things  in  his  favour :  a  :  - 
and  flexible  voice,  a  conunanding  presence,  a  v:-- 
some  face,  a  well-stored  mind,  a  large  experici-. 
of  human  nature,  and  of  human  life  and  wants :  - 
fertile  brain,  an  excellent  memory,  a  power  ^ 
eloquence  and  rhetoric  which  never  fails  him. 
above  aU,  a  warm  heart,  and  an  intense  earnestri:-" 
of  spirit,  kindled  and  kept  alive  by  the  grace  of  Go  i. 

No  doubt  it  is  as  a  preacher  that  Dr.  Milltr  > 
most  widely  known,  and  most  celebrated-      I)::. 
while  preaching  is  his  chief  excellence,  it  is  by  n 
means  his  only  one.      As  an  administrator  of  i 
parish  he  is  confessedly  unrivalled.    Down  to  :1 
minutest  detail  of  parochial  arrangement  and  woili 
he  is  concerned.    The  fact  that  many  of  his  pla  .- 
have  been  adopted  in  other  parishes  throughout  :r. 
land  shows  the  importance  which  his  brethren  atta.l: 
to  any  of  his  suggestions,  and  to  his  judgment. 

As  a  man  of  btmness  he  is  most  remarkable.  1* 
has  often  been  said  of  him  that  had  he  been  ii 
trade  he  would  have  become  a  merchant  pric  :: 
had  he  been  a  lawyer,  he  would  have  risen  to  tb? 
woolsack.  He  is  a  great  acquisition  to  any  coli- 
mittee.  The  way  in  which  he,  as  chairman,  cs--- 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  Working  Men's  Exhi'i- 
tion  in  Birmingham,  recently  held,  commanded  tlio 
admiration  of  the  whole  town.  The  working  m»^L 
are  his  true  friends,  and  they  owe4mn  a  debt  whi  Ji 
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tliGy  can  never  pay.  lie  was  almost  the  first  clergy- 
man to  make  special  efforts  among  them.  He  was 
tlio  originator  of  those  special  services  for  the 
wrorking  classes  which  begun  in  1857  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's, and  have  spread  far  and  wide,  and  have  been 
hold  in  "Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 
There  is  no  question  but  that  these  services  have 
tended  greatly  to  win  over  the  masses  to  religion 
and  the  church.  Moreover,  too,  Dr.  Miller,  among 
other  things,  has  interested  himself  in  behalf  of 
the  hospitals  and  charities  of  the  town,  and  was 
the  author  of  those  periodical  collections,  held  in 
October  of  every  year  in  every  church  and  chapel  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  for  these  institutions. 
N'o  less  a  sum  than  £25,000  has  been  raised  in  this 
way  during  the  last  five  years.  If  we  add  to  these 
-works  his  activity  on  committees,  his  labours  as  a 
deputation  for  most  of  our  religious  societies,  his 
pastoral  visitations,  his  promptness  in  laying  hold 
of  passing  events,  his  catholicity  of  heart,  his  friend- 
liness to  his  brother  clergy,  and  his  countless  acts 
of  kindness  to  men  in  every  class  of  life,  we  form 
some  idea  of  Canon  Miller's  character  and  life. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  men  of  all  creeds  and  ranks,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  that  meeting  which  was  convened  a  few  weeks 
since  by  the  mayor,  a  Wesleyan,  for  the  purpose 


of  raising  funds  towards  a  testimonial  from  tho 
town,  which  shall  be  worthy  of  Dr.  Miller's  accept- 
tance.  On  that  occasion  the  resolutions  wero 
spoken  to  by  a  Unitarian  minister;  also  by  Mr. 
Dale,  Angell  James's  successor;  and  by  a  Jew. 
The  speeches  alone  were  a  testimony  to  Canon 
Miller's  excellences,  which  the  money  raised  cannot 
surpass  in  value.  It  is  probable  that  £2,000  will 
be  presented  to  him  on  his  departure.  The  con- 
gregation also  will  give  a  separate  token  of  their 
attachment.  So  will  the  working  men,  and  the 
rifle  corps,  of  which  the  rector  is  ohaphdn. 

In  these  days  of  prevailing  scepticism,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  we  have  men  in  our 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  stamp  of  Dr.  Miller, 
who  is'  able  to  grapple  with  the  errors  which  are 
continually  started,  and  whose  character  for  piety 
and  consistency  is  beyond  suspicion ;  and  who  can 
command  the  respect,  and  attention,  and  confidence 
of  the  masses  of  our  population.  We  bless  God 
for  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Miller ;  and  we  wish  for  him 
health,  and  acceptance,  and  success  in  his  new  field 
of  labour,  to  which  he  goes  accompanied  by  tho 
sympathies  and  prayers  of  all  Christians  who  know 
him,  and  who  regard  him  as  a  champion  for  the 
truth  of  God,  and  an  «'  able  minister  of  the  New 
Testament," 
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HAT  time  our  "  sacred  mother  Earth* 
Doth  veil  her  tearful  face  beneath 
Her  coverlet  of  snow,  and  death 

Seems  everywhere  to  conquer  birth ; 

E'en  then,  perchance,  you  may  descry 
A  gentle  flower  of  modest  worth, 
As  if  afraid  to  venture  forth, 

Eetire,  half  hidden  to  the  eye. 

Eair  Snowdrop !  harbinger  of  spring  1 
And  emblem  sure  of  hopeful  cheer. 
Thy  advent,  firstling  of  the  year, 

I  hail,  and  what  thou  tell'st  I  sing. 

Thy  drooping  head,  as  if  iu  grief. 
Seems  turning  to  the  prospect  drear ; 
But  young  and  green  leaves  press  thee  near, 

As  cherishing  a  life  so  brief. 

And  thus  Hope,  strong  in  youth  and  love, 
Shares  with  regretful  Age  her  dower 
Of  cheerful  trust — a  healing  power, 

Which  Memory  doth  not  always  prove, 

I  hold  it  true  that  Hope  divine 
Outshineth  far,  with  brighter  light, 
All  that  is  ofl(9red  to  the  sight. 

Or  mind,  in  Memory's  golden  shrino. 


For  when  oppressed  with  anxious  care, 

We  seek  a  solace  to  our  grief, 

Pond  Expectation  gives  relief, 
And  builds  grand  castles  in  the  air : 

But  cold  Beality  would  be 

A  sorry  comforter  to  trust; 

Those  castles  crumble  into  dust ; 
Nought  loft  but  duU,  blank  misery. 

Though  in  th'  unknown  we  darkly  grope^ 

And  fondly  think  on  days  gone  by ; 

Whilst  o'er  the  pcut  reigns  Memory, 
The/utwe  owns  the  sway  of  Hope. 

What  arms  the  serried  ranks  of  men 
With  breasts  of  steel  and  hearts  of  firo  ? 
'Tis  not,  I  ween,  the  paltry  hire, 

Nor  lust  of  booty,  nor  of  gain. 

What  gives  the  sailor  strength  to  plough 
His  course  along  the  treacherous  deep, 
In  distant  lands  true  faith  to  keep  ? 

See !  Glory  shines  upon  the  prow. 

And  leads  them  onward,  like  a  star. 
Nor  rest  they  till  the  victor3r*s  won, 
Which  they  deem  true,  the  noblest  ci*own 

Their  country's  praise,  though  heaxd  from  fs^  [g 
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The  lover,  "wlion  his  path  is  crossed 
With  fears  he  cannot  all  remove, 
Yet  feels  that  nought  can  conquer  Love, 

So  no  part  of  that  love  be  lost ;  "^ 

While  she  for  whom  he  lives  and  strives. 
Divides  liis  cares  by  sharing  all, 
Doubling  the  joys  that  may  befall ; 

And  surest  Hope  from  thence  derives. 

All  these  do  somehow  feel  that  good 
Will  follow  in  the  track  of  ill ; 
The  rising  Sun  will  gild  yon  hill, 

Which  yesternight  he  bathed  in  blood. 

Thus  in  the  earthly  race  we  see 
A  merciful  design  takes  place ; 
Hope  doth  with  easy  flight  surpass 

The  steady  pace  of  Memory. 


Let  fondest  Recollection  call 
To  clearest  view  the  scenes  most  dear. 
The  hours  we've  spent  most  happy  here. 

And  converse  the  most  sweet  of  all ; 

Still  faithful  Hope  points  on  before. 
To  other  scenes  of  brighter  bLiss, 
Where  all  that  holiest^  happiest  is. 

And  Love  increases  more  and  more ; 

Where  hours  and  days  no  being  kno*^. 
But  joys  eternal  range  along, 
Li  ehdless  round  of  ceaseless  song. 

And  words  of  deepest  meaning  fl.ow. 

Be  near  us,  Hope  divine,  when  Death. 
Is  hovering  o'er  us — when  the  lig;lLt 
Of  Life  fast  flickers  in  the  night — 

Be  near,  and  guide  our  parting  breath  ! 

E.  G.  A 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODTJOTION. 

are  bound  for  Eome — regal  Eome, 
consular  Eome,  imperial  Bome,  pon- 
tifical Eome.  By  **  we,"  I  mean  my- 
self and  a  large  party,  who  have  at 
this  season — an  unusual  time  for 
taking  a  holiday — ^made  up  our  minds  for  spending 
Easter  in  Eome,  for  the  grand  ceremonials  of  Holy 
Week.  We  also  purpose  visiting,  en  route,  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  north  and  south.  With 
your  kind  permission,  I  propose  to  detail  the 
events  (if  tiiere  should  be  any  events — of  any 
consequence,  I  mean)  of  my  journey.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  enough  of  jottings  by  the  way, 
and  etchings  of  the  route  to  Eome  innumerable. 
Still,  each  man  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  and  hears 
with  his  own  ears,  and  observes  according  to  his 
power  of  observation;  and  no  one  could  possibly 
pass  through  the  varied  scenes  that  are  before  us, 
without  meeting  with  some  opportimity  of  bringing 
forth  things  new  and  old  in  the  matter  of  my 
projected  line  of  march. 

Just  at  this  moment,  as  yet  scarcely  started,  the 
only  member  of  the  party  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  is — myself.  I  imderstand  our  full  muster- 
roll  will  reckon  up  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Some 
of  my  friends  predict  that  this  will  be  a  too 
unwieldy  nimiber,  that  we  shall  never  get  on, 
that  we  shall  fall  out  by  the  way,  that  there  will 
be  too  many  to  please,  and  no  end  of  this  style 
of  prophesying  evil  things.  Whether  these  good 
folks  are  true  prophets  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
Per  my  own  pai-t,  I  feel  **  the  more  the  merrier ; " 


many  minds  and  varied  dispositions  mix  zz- 
commonly  well  together ;  one  draws  out  anoth:: 
and  unless  folks  should  be  very  perverse  '^- 
peevish,  I  cannot  see  why  a  great  many  shozl^ 
not  get  on  togetiier  as  well  as  a  few.  The  sc".- 
sequent  chapters  of  my  narrative,  irowever,  r- 
tell  the  actual  result.  Now  that  I  am  look:-: 
over  the  route  on  my  map,  I  feel  inclined  to  \^ 
we  shall  have  so  much  to  see,  and  perhaps  so  mz- 
to  say,  we  shall  not  have  time  to  quarrel ;  and.- 
for  my  narrative,  I  rather  think  I  shall  be  e- 
barrassed  by  the  multitude  of  thoughts  and  thi^- 
that  will  occur,  suggesting  the  words  of  the  Genru:- 
hymn  (slightly  altered) : — 

"  We  have  so  many  things  to  say. 
So  lai^e  a  number  to  repress  ; 
Time  flies,  alas,  so  soon  away, 
We  cannot  half  we  would  express.** 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  in  the  d-i... 
newspapers,  a  few  days  before  leaving  England.  * 
paragraph  quoted  from  a  despatch  sent  to  L::^ 
Clarendon  by  Mr.  Odo  EusseU,  British  Consul  =.1 
Eome,  informing  intending  visitors  not  to  tak^ 
with  them  Colt's  revolvers  or  Bibles,  as  both  a:- 
prohibited  in  Eome,  and  if  brought  there  would  '> 
taken  from  us.  I  had  never  intended  making  ^ 
revolver  to  constitute  a  part  of  my  travelling  bag- 
gage; but  a  Bible  certainly  I  mean  to  take  wi*J: 
me.  I  may  be  absent  seven  weeks,  and  withe-: 
meaning  to  say  I  could  not  do  without  a  Bible  t  <: 
that  space  of  time,  I  would  at  least  not  like  to  r . 
for  so  long  a  time  a  stranger  to  its  words,  c^f  ^ 
cially  during  travel,  when  the  release  from  o:  L- 
nary  labour,  and  the  engagei?^i-of  the  mind  ci. 
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thoroTiglily  new  scenes,  might  possibly,  without 
some  check,  lead  to  a  reaction  into  carelessness  and 
thoughtlessness  respecting  the  weightier  matters 
of  a  man's  inner  life  and  experience.  So  I  pro- 
pose to  include  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  m^  travel- 
ling kit. 

And,  talking  about  the  Bible,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
say  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  might  most 
profitably  be  read  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
one  is  bound  for  the  city,  to  the  Christian  in- 
liabiteuits  of  which  St.  Paul  addressed  one  of  his 
inspired  letters,  containing  words  of  encourage- 
ment which  do  not  apply  to  that  Church  now,  and 
admonitions  which  more  properly  apply  now-a- 
days  than  they  did  eyen  in  the  day  of  the  apostle's 
personal  ministry.  At  all  eyents,  though  not  quite 
in  the  same  context,  I  am  disposed  to  pray  the 
prayer  of  the  apostle, — "Making  request,  if  by 
any  means  now  at  length  I  might  have  a  pros- 
perous journey  by  the  will  of  God  to  come  unto 
you."  I  may  also  say  of  Rome  as  Paul  did, — 
*<I  long  to  see  you;"  though  I  cannot  add,  as 
he  did, — "That  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established" 
(Rom.  L  10, 11).  Alas,  things  hare  changed  and 
altered  much  since  Paul's  days !  Papal  Rome  is 
more  intolerant  of  Paul's  teaching  than  was  Rome 
Pagan.  Paul's  personal  ministry  and  Paul's 
Epistle  were  not  prohibited  by  Csesar ;  but  not 
so  now,  under  the  headship  of  the  professed 
monarch  of  Christendom ! 

Well,  my  object  in  yisiting  Rome  is  not  on  that 
high-souled  mission  of  Paul;  nor  is  it  in  the  con- 
troversial spirit  of  a  protesting  martyr;  nor  yet 
on  the  penitential  visit  of  a  pilgrim  to  a  holy 
shrine.  I  am  going  in  the  ordinary  nineteenth- 
century  style— as  a  sight-seer  and  an  observer 
of  what  is  to  be  seen  and  observed.  There  ought 
to  be  much  to  be  seen,  much  to  be  known, 
much  to  be  learned  from  the  sights  and  scenes  o^ 
that  fine  old  classic  ground,  and  from  its  ancient 
and  modem  associations  with  the  Christian  faith. 
Rome  is,  to  my  mind,  second  only  to  Jerusalem  in 
matters  of  historical  uiterest  and  religious  ante- 
cedents. Both  are  now  but  the  spent  ruin  of 
their  former  selves ;  from  each  the  true  glory  has 
departed.  In  Rome,  as  a  school  for  thought  and 
observation,  I  mean  to  spend  a  brief  space.  With 
such  an  object  in  view,  I  hope  my  readers  will 
wish  me  a  hearty  "  God  speed ! " 


CHAPTER   IL 
THE  8TABT. 

**  BON  voyage P'  But  where  shall  I. begin?— 
when  I  enter  Rome  ?  or  when  I  enter  Italy  ?  or 
when  I  cross  the  Channel?  or  before  I  leave 
the  threshold  of  my  home  ?  or  when  I  first  began 
to  think  of  going?     These  are  all  and  each  of 


them  starting-points  for  Rome.  I  do  believe 
that  most  of  the  great  facts  of  our  history  may 
be  fine-drawn  a  long  way  back  to  very  remote 
caus^;  just  as  Mr.  Kinglake  traces  the  Crimean 
war  to  very  distant  and  subtile  beginnings;  and 
M.  Thierry,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest," spins  his  thread  of  causes  to  the  fineness  of 
a  spider's  web,  when  he  attenuates  the  causes  of 
the  modem  disaffection  of  Ireland  to  the  sccircely- 
perceptible  influences  of  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  the  confiict  betrreen  Harold  and  William  of 
Normandy.  I  might  in  this  little  matter  of  my 
Ramble  to  Rome  fine-draw  after  this  fashion : — I 
am  now  starting ;  before  this  I  intended  to  start ; 
before  this  I  wicked  to  start ;  and  for  many  years  I 
have  been  hoping  and  waiting  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  off  to  the  "  Eternal  City."  So,  if  you  must 
have  causes,  '*  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought," 
the  thought  developed  into  action,  and  now  I  am 
going.    Farewell ! 

The  afternoon  of  Friday,  9th  March,  found  me 
on  my  way  to  Newhaven*-a  new  haven  for  ships 
on  the  Sussex  coast.  The  starting  of  the  train 
from  London  Bridge  that  afternoon  was  rather  more 
active,  and  busy,  and  bustling  than  the  4.5  train 
usually  is  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  promoter 
of  the  tour  was  in  attendance,  supplying  to  each  of 
the  party  a  small  neat  book  of  coupons,  which  would 
frank  us  by  rail  and  water  as  tar  as  Turin,  the 
second  delivery  for  the  further  stages  to  be  made  on 
our  arrival  in  that  city.  This  little  book  in  hand 
served  as  a  sign  of  recognition ;  and  each  seemed 
to  take  the  measure  of  everybody  else,  as  though 
we  were  all  anxious  to  know  what  manner  of 
people  would  this  party  of  fellow-travellers  consist 
of.  One  may,  I  tiiink,  be  pardoned  a  little  extra 
measure  of  inquisitiveness  under  such  circum- 
stances, seeing  the  new  relationship  involves  a  tem- 
porary bond,  "  for  better,  for  worse,"  and,  like  the 
black  man's  complaint  to  the  minister  who  married 
hiTn  to  his  sable  bride,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  "  cUl 
warse^  and  no  better."  Still,  this  passing  glance 
declared  nothing,  and  gave  no  oeortain  sign.  I  was 
still  ignorant  of  the  stuff  we  were  made  up  of. 
Most  of  the  party  were  already  boxed  up  in  their 
carriages ;  and  all  I  could  see  face  to  fewe  for  any 
length  of  time  were  three  gentlemen  and  a  lady 
who  occupied  the  same  compartment  with  my- 
self,— and  these  were  promising  enough  to  begin 
with. 

Arrived  at  Newhaven— a  bleak,  cold,  cheerless 
place,  and  not  at  all  re-assuring  for  the  matter  of 
travelling — we  embark  on  board  the  Bordeaux,  said 
to  be  the  best  of  the  steam-boats  plying  on  that 
line.  About  twenty  of  us  sit  down  to  dinner  and 
tea  in  the  saloon;  but  we -soon  disband,  and  from 
certain  causes  become  invisible  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  For  my  part,  I  must  confess  to  a  queer 
feeling  the  moment  I  set  foot  upon,  sjup-board. 
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Neptune  is  not  the  patron  deity  of  my  life;  at 
least,  if  he  is,  lie  takes  but  Tory  poor  care  of  his 
protSge.  Ho  avenges  himself  terribly  npon  my  poor 
carcass,  and  demands  heavy  tribute  while  I  remain 
as  a  citizen  upon  his  watery  domain.  But  surely 
thei*e  can  be  no  use  in  beginning  a  picture  that 
promises  so  well  with  a  wretched  daub  of  the  very 
worst  brush.  All  travellers  who  have  survived  to 
tell  their  experiences  of  the  deep,  make  a  point  of 
the  matter  of  the  sea-sickness.  They  write  about 
it,  until  they  fairly  overdo  the  thing,  and  (forgive 
the  pun)  keep  stirring  up  the  question  oven  ad 
nauseam.  Only,  it  did  occur  to  me  that  I  was 
undergoing  a  visitation,  and  a  humiliation  too; 
and  the  thought  struck  me  as  a  good  one  (was  it 
Hood's  ?)  that  if  "  Britannia  rules  the  waves,"  it 
would  be  very  desirable  she  would  "rule  them 
straighter."  There  is  just  this  disadvantage  arising 
from  our  insular  position,  that  Britannia's  sons 
cannot  cross  the  Channel  without  the  waves  ruling 
them.  But  enough  on  this  initial  drawback  to 
one's  enjoyment.  It  is  only  a  very  few  hours  out 
of  a  great  many  days ;  the  pain  before  the  pleasure; 
or,  as  good  old  John  Bunyan  would  say  of  higher 
things— "The  bitter  before  the  sweet  but  makes 
the  sweet  the  sweeter."  It  is  ever  so  in  life ;  one 
day  tossed  on  rough  waves  and  blown  by  rude 
tempests,  and  then  all  is  peace  and  sunshine ;  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  one  you  ore  ready  to  bear 
the  disadvantage  of  the  other — 
*'  I  would  bear  the  fierce  Htorm  and  the  winter's  rough  blast. 
For  the  summer  and  simsbine  of  days  that  are  past ! " 
We  have  crossed  over  safely  to  Dieppe.  It  is 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning — not  a  very  pleasant 
time  to  bo  turned  adrift,  with  all  your  worldly 


goods,  in  the  streets  of  a  strange  town.  Our  party 
is  strangely  mixed — ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  nut 
one  of  us  looking  in  the  least  interesting.  It  was 
well  it  was  dark,  for  though  our  baggage  ia '  k- 
spected  "  just  about  that  crisis,  we  were  not  oir- 
solves  subjected  to  that  ordeaL  We  stole  away  j 
our  hotel — everjrthing  being  provided  by  tlie  pr.- 
moter  of  our  expedition  long  beforehand.  Die;:- 
continues  the  same  quamt  old  town  as  when  1  d/ 
visited  it  a  few  years  ago.  As  we  traversed  its  iu  \ 
rough  pavement,  and  sniffed  the  air  of  the  place,  1 
remai'ked  how  true  it  is  what  some  one  has  &aii, 
that  there  are  two  ways  by  which  a  contincrw- 
city  may  be  "perceived " — ^by  the  eyes,  and  by  i. 
nose.  On  this  occasion,  it  being  dark,  *'  the  vj-.^ 
had  it."  The  drainage  of  Dieppe,  like  the  drii .; 
of  most  of  these  continental  towns,  is  a  thing  qu.. 
above-board — ^it  circulates  on  the  surface,  and  l  . 
under  the  surface  of  the  streets.  It  is  only  n^v 
that  **  the  street  is  up "  in  Paris  itself  for  tL 
important  purpose — ^the  drainage  works  in  the  E- 
St.  Honors  being  apparently  in  vigorous  operat/- 
But  no  matter  now  for  that,  all  is  comfortably  prr 
vided  at  our  hotel,  and  there  is  no  reason  i' 
grumbling.  We  have  nothing  to  do  save  to  i-- 
a  cup  of  tea  or  coHee,  and  retire  to  rest.  This  U; 
however,  would  ere  long  be  broken  again,  for  v. 
must  start  by  the  early  train  (6.45)  for  Parii,  ^ ' 
the  Eouen  and  Normandy  line.  It  was  sea::  . 
worth  while  undressing  for  this,  so  we  took  a  I:.  - 
snatch  of  a  sleep,  and  were  up  betimes,  and.  '- 
without  making  many  new  acquaintances,  vo  L^- 
off  to  tho  Great  Western  of  France.  So,  we  l-> 
fairly  started  I 

(To  he  eorUinued,) 


ST.  THOMAS,   THE    TYPE   OF    A    MISUNDERSTOOD   MAN. 

BY  THE  EEV.  J.  B.   OWEN,   M.A. 


'  Let  us  go  and  dio  with  him." 

']zVIi3  ago,   when  viewing   in  the 
Mayor's  Chapel  at  Bristol  a  picture 
[^  called  "The  Unbelieving  Thomas," 
it  suggested  the  reflection  how  uni- 
versally the  name  of  Thomas  is 
doiititied  with  his  doubt  of  his  Lord 
md  Master's  resui-roction.     So  much 
so,  that  most  men  never  think  of  him 
ay  other  light. 

I'ho  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
Tiie  good  lies  buried  with  their  bones." 

**  But  (whatever  man  may  do)  the  Lord  is  not  un- 
righteous to  forgot  (any  man's)  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love,"  in  whatever  shape,  from  the 
loftiest  to  tho  lowliest,  the  faith  and  love  is  mani- 
fested.    St.  Thomas  has  more  justice  done  hiTr>  in 


tho  pages  of  the  inspired  evangelists,  than  :: 
tho  traditions  or  conversations  of  the  CL^ir,! 
Whether  for  a  tiial  of  character,  or  of  con  It- ^ 
how  often  we  see  the  wisdom  of  David's  choico : 
his  strait,  *'It  is  better  to  :^11  into  thohanii 
God  than  into  the  hands  of  men." 

St.  Thomas  is  usually  quoted  as  an  exam:-^  ^ 
that  discontent  with  other  men's  tcstimonj,  vrl  - 
will  not  yield  assent  except  to  personal  e\V-'-'-' 
There  is,  however,  a  feature  in  the  hesitaii  i 
Thomas  to  receive  the  tnith  of  the  resurroc-  - 
which  is  preferable  to  some  men's  iaith— yi^.  - 
desire  for  direct  individual  experience,  insk^^i^  * 
the  careless  habit  of  receiving  Divine  or  h\v- 
truth  as  a  matter  of  course,  apart  from  onr^  ' 
self-interested  examination  and  study.  Sach  i^:*^ 
faith  is  apt  to  fall  under  the  category  of  i^- 
which,  like  a  gambler's  winnings,  ** 
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and  easily  go."  The  greater  the  anxiety  and  oon- 
com  involved  in  any  fact,  the  more  assurance  is 
required.  Thomas  was  too  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
bcUeve  his  blessed  Lord  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
to  be  altogether  or  immediately  satisEed  with 
hearsay  statements.  He  longed  for  more  proof  to 
justify  himself  in  entertaining  so  delightful  a  con- 
viction. But  all  those  high  and  holy  hopes  and 
expectations  which  seemed  to  have  been  extin- 
guished with  the  life  of  their  Master,  were  trium- 
phantly revived  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
His  brother  apostles  put  no  such  harsh  construc- 
tion upon  his  hesitation  as  after-ages  of  the  Church 
did  ;  nor  is  such  a  construction  sustainable  by  the 
terms  of  our  blessed  Lord's  expostulation.  Taking 
the  history  of  the  transaction  as  recorded  in  John 
XX.  24 — 29,  there  is  little  in  its  terms  to  warrant  the 
judgment  so  generally  passed  upon  the  apostle. 
Sufficient  evidence — ^what  more  satisfactory  than 
ocular  demonstration  ? — ^had  disarmed  the  ij^nbelief 
of  all  the  other  apostles,  but  on  the  first  occasion 
of  our  Lord's  appearing  unto  them,  after  ho  had 
lusen  from  the  dead,  Thomas  was  absent.  When 
the  apostles  reported  to  him  what  they  had  seen, 
it  was  such  glorious  news,  so  important  to  be 
absolutely  certified  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
conception, that  Thomas  declined  believing  till  he 
had  subjected  the  actual  person  of  the  Saviour  to 
"what,  in  point  of  fact,  had  assured  themselves — ^vi2, 
the  tost  of  his  senses.  He  would  put  his  finger  in 
tho  print  of  the  nails  which  had  fixed  him  to  the 
cross,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  wound  pierced 
by  the  Eoman's  spear,  before  he  would  or  could 
adopt  their  conviction  of  the  reality  of  what 
they  asserted.  It  was  no  small  penalty  on  his 
obstinacy— if  it  is  right  so  to  consider  it — that  for  a 
•whole  week  he  deprived  himself  of  communion 
with  tho  joy  and  consolation  of  his  brethren,  and 
remained  in  the  hazy  gloom  and  solicitude  of 
suspense.  On  the  eighth  day  following,  t.e.,  on 
the  next  return  of  "  the  first  day  of  the  week," 
-which,  from  this  period,  was  observed  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  style 
and  dignity  of  "the  Lord's  day"  (Acts  xx.  7  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  fiev.  i.  10),  Jesus  reappeared,  "  and 
Thomas  was  within."  Tho  tender  love  of  the 
Saviour  vouchsafed  to  the  halting  apostle,  the  very 
test  which  he  demanded.  Using  Thomas's  words, 
which  it  nowhere  appears  the  other  apostles  had 
repeated  to  their  Lord,  he  who  "  needed  not  that 
any  man  should  tell  him,  for  ho  knew  what  was 
in  man,"  surprised  him,  seized  him,  as  it  were,  by 
the  hand,  like  Lot's  angels,  **  while  he  Hngered," 
and  no  doubt  rendered  any  other  test  unnecessary. 
•*Eeach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side,  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing."  One 
can  imagine  the  intense  overwhelming  pathos  with 
which  the  loving  Saviour  uttered  these  words,  by 
their  instantaneous  impression  on  Thomas.     It 


does  not  appear  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
penmssion  to  touch  the  Lord's  sacred  wounds,  but 
at  once  exclaimed,  ''My  Lord  and  my  God," 
The  loyal  cry  of  returning  fealty  and  homage  not 
only  acknowledges  the  personal  identity  of  his 
risen  Lord,  but  his  divinity  also.  It  pointed  the 
argument  deducible  from  the  resurrection.  It 
soared  into  the  highest  region  of  theology,  proclaim- 
ing the  eternal  Godhead  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Thus, 
the  very  doubt  ministered  to  a  higher  scale  of 
faith.  Such  is  the  only  faith  ever  efToctual  with 
any  man — ^viz.,  the  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  tho 
Spirit,  but  based  upon  the  individual's  own  con- 
viction. Fairly  interpreted,  the  doubt  of  Thomas 
is  but  a  natural  foil  to  the  glory  of  his  confession. 
It  should  come  down  to  us,  not  as  an  incident 
betraying  the  habit  of  distrusting  and  rejecting 
competent  testimony,  but  as  an  example  of 
determination  to  examine  evidence  for  one's  self. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  compliance  with  the  precept, 
"Prove  aU  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'* 
It  was  not  so  much  abstract  unbehaf,  as  a  timid 
fiEuth  struggling  with  a  difficulty,  of  its  own. 
creation  indeed,  but  just  such  a  one  as  a  greater 
earnestness  is  more  apt  to  generate,  than  the 
formal,  uninquiriog  acquiescence  which  takes 
things  for  granted,  and  does  no  more.  I  had 
rather  doubt  with  Thomas,  till  my  Lord  convinced 
me,  than  beheve,  like  those  followers  of  Christ, 
who,  at  the  first  trespass  on  their  prejudices  and 
current  notions,  were  ofiended,  and  ''walked  no 
more  with  him." 

A  creed  is  a  documental  palladium,  essential 
as  an  appeal  and  preservative  agaiast  heresy, 
for  the  Church  as  a  body;  but  there  is  an 
individual  misuse  of  creeds  which  makes  them 
obstacles  rather  than  handmaids  to  clear  advised, 
realised  views  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  It  is  well  to  read  our  ancient  apostoHo 
symbol  written  on  the  walls  of  the  church,  but  let 
it  be  no  substitute  for  that  personal  faith  in  the 
awning  blood  and  sanctifying  righteousness  of  the 
Saviour,  which,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
"  writ,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  fleshly  tables 
of  the  heart,"  constituting  the  believer's  life,  "an 
epistle,"  like  the  emblazoned  creed,  **  known  and 
read  of  all  men."  Guard  against  a  religion  of 
course,  a  system  of  theology,  instead  of  practical 
Christianity  and  personal  devotion.  Do  not  be  too 
ready  to  take  every  man's  word  without  inquiry. 
"Believo  not  every  sjnrit,  but  search  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God."  Bead  for  yourselves, 
as  you  must  pray  for  yourselves ;  think  for 
yourselves,  as  you  must  believe  for  yourselves; 
examine  yourselves,  as  you  must  repent  for 
yourselves;  and  ^^ judge  yourselves,  lest  ye  bo 
judged  of  the  Lord."  In  this  injunction  cul- 
minates the  sanction  of  personal  duty  in  every 
man  to  himself,  in  relation  to  the  solemn  crisis 
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when  •*  every  one  of  ns,"  not  in  a  mass,  but  in 
single  individuality  of  answer,  "  must  give  an 
account  of  himself  before  God." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  something  on  the 
face  of  it  questionable  in  Thomas's  resistance  of 
the  witness  of  his  brethren  (who  were  not,  at. that 
time,  be  it  remembered,  inspired  men,  and  there- 
fore the  doubt  of  Thomas  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  resisting  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
Holy  Ghost),  there  is  no  question,  no  pause,  as  to 
admitting  his  heroic  devotion  to  the  Saviour  in 
a  previous  instance  of  his  apostleship,  to  which, 
probably,  too  little  prominency  has  been  given  by 
the  Church.  It  was  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
recorded  in  John  xi.  7,  8,  16,  when  Jesus  pro- 
posed :  *  ^*  Let  us  go  into  Judea  again."  And  his 
disciples  said  unto  him,  **  Master,  the  Jews  of  late 
sought  to  stone  thee;  and  goest  thou  thither 
again  ?  "  But  when  Jesus,  nevertheless,  persisted 
in  undertaking  the  perilous  journey,  and  explained 
that  he  was  about  so  to  deal  with  the  dead 
Lazarus  as  to  consolidate  their  fedth  in  himself — 
*<  to  the  intent  ye  may  hdieve " — ^then  Thomas, 
the  **  doubting  disciple,"  as  the  world  calls  him, 
ofifered  himself  as  a  dying  disciple,  by  the  noble 
burst  of  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Jesus,  which 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  but  which  few 
remember  it  is  written  at  all ;  **  Then  said  Thomas, 
which  is  called  Didymus,  unto  his  fellow-disciples, 
Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  himP* 
Martyr  at'heui;,  long  before  you  were  actually 
called  upon  to  die  for  him,  who  died  for  you.  Pass 
a  few  years  of  labour,  self-denial,  persecution, 
suffering,  and  reproach,  and  Thomas  fulfilled  his 
words  by  sealing  them  with  his  blood.  Hence- 
forth, whenever  I  remember  thy  doubt,  I  will  sink 
it  in  the  memory  of  thy  death,  the  death  thou 
wouldst  have  offered  to  thy  Lord,  and  the  death  by 
which  the  world  ultimately  took  thee  at  thy  word. 

Expounding  thy  hesitation  to  believe  the  Gospel 
of  the  resurrection,  not  by  a  habit  of  scepticism, 
but  by  an  honester  anxiety  for  more  assurance,  I 
will  take  no  warrant  for  my  own  **  halting  between 
two  opinions."  Other  men  hold  back,  not  because 
the  tidings  are  too  glorious,  but  because  the 
doctrines  and  corresponding  duties  are  too  an- 
tagonistic to  the  views  and  predilections  of  the 
natural  man.  May  I  be  ready  so  to  believe,  that 
"what  things  were  gain  to  me,"  I  may  at  once 
<*  count  but  loss  for  Christ,"  and  be  prepared  in  all 
things  to  submit  ''to  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony," and  to  identify  as  such  the  witness  of 
*'  holy  men  of  old  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the  Lord  was  speaking 
of  his  Eather^s  house,  and  of  his  going  to  prepare  a 
place  for  them,  and  reminded  them,  "Whither  I  go 
ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know."  Again  Thomas 
makes  a  confession,  ^iia  time  of  ignorance  on  his 


own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  discipl^.f, 
obviously  with  no  other  motive  than  to  elicit  thtir 
Lord's  further  teaching.  '  *  Thomas  saith  unto  him, 
Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest;  and  how 
can  we  know  the  way  ?  "  Then,  without  one  jo:\ 
of  reproof,  which  would  not  have  been  withheld  bl 
the  confession  incurred  it,  Jesus  proclaimed,  ii 
reply  to  Thomas,  that  ever-blessed,  glorions  dw- 
trine,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  to 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me "  (Job 
xiv.  6). 

I  will  not  say  we  owe  that  cheering  dedarati  ^ 
to  Thomas,  because  he  and  all  the  rest  of  '^^ 
Church  owe  it  to  our  Lord ;  but  it  was  the  hun.':.? 
and  meek  confession  of  Thomas's  ignorance  whi.ii 
drew  forth  the  lesson.  And  the  incident  coueT; 
this  practical  teaching — ^viz.,  it  is  better  to  acknow- 
ledge our  ignorance  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  cj 
Lord,  than  by  a  silent,  perhaps,  vaia  attempt  r 
concealing  and  suppressing  it,  remain  Bpiiitua!!; 
if  not  judicially,  blinded,  and  grope  on  Etill  i: 
darkness.  Better  admit  our  doubt,  and  caii<li^T 
state  our  difficulty,  and  wait»  and  search,  and  prr, 
and  watch  for  further  evidence,  than  profess': 
believe  what  we  only  tolerate,  and  be  satLsfiedT/j 
nominal  concessions,  to  the  prejudice  of  real  p--* 
sonal  conviction.  On  this  point  Thomas  has  ic 
been  the  only  misunderstood  man.  He  was  honest' 
in  his  doubt  than  many  ara  in  their  convention- 
belief.  Thomas  was  a  Did3rmus,  a  twin-doul  ^: 
to  many  an  anxious  brother  troubled,  like  himsa! 
at  statements  which  at  first  seemed  too  good  to" 
true,  and  because  so  good  and  gracious,  and  ;^' 
what  the  soul  most  wanted  at  the  moment,  t:. 
inquiring  man  was  on  that  very  aocount  unable: 
receive  without  more  assurance.  But  once  assnr- 
the  futh  at  length  arrived  at  through  such  an::' 
genuous  process,  is  a  real  faith,  the  faith  of  nnd  :- 
standing  and  conscientious  conviction,  and  is  n^^^'' 
to  be  relied  on,  stronger,  more  fruitful,  and  givi:-' 
more  glory  to  God,  than  the  careless,  uninqur^: 
admission,  which  yields  only  to  evade  the  tro^^' 
of  controversy,  or  to  let  its  conscienoe  escape  i:^* 
collateral  consequences  of  a  real  profession  c'> 
Christ.  Let  us  learn  from  Thomas  to  m^ 
religious  evidences  personal  matters,  rather  Ui^ 
conventional,  or  even  theological.  Theologi- 
evidences  may  satisfy  the  mind,  but  person: 
convictions  alone,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  re^-^ 
the  heart,  enlighten  the  conscience,  elevate  t^^ 
soul,  and  solemnise  the  life.  He  studies  best  n 
prays  most,  and  whose  chief  text-book  is  the  B*  * 
of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sole  effectual  com- 
mentator. Seek  him,  consult  him  fbr  youn^J; 
and  yours  will  be  David's  spiritual  triumph :  "^ 
have  more  understanding  than  all  my  teaoter?. 
.  .  for  thy  statutes  are  the  men  of  my  cowasil 
If  you  mark  another  man  hesitating  as  to  b^ 
adoption  of  what  appears  to^y^u  to  be  •*  clear  ai 
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the  noon-day,"  do  not  set  him  down  at  once  as  an 
Tinbeliever,  but  bless  God  "  you  have  not  so 
learned  Christ,"  sympathise  with  the  man  who 
may  yet  be  your  brother — ^help  him,  pray  for  him, 
point  out  the  special  passages,  or  the  internal 
evidences  in  your  own  heai-t  and  mind,  which 
were  most  influential  in  inducing  your  own  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  encourage  him  to  listen  to 
the  truly-gracious  interpretation  of  those  tender 
words  of  Jesus  to  the  doubting  Thomas:  "lieach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side:  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing."  Urge  him  to  try 
Thomas's  heart-felt  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as 
his  "  Lord  and  God,"  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  of 


Jesus  open  all  our  eyes  to  perceive  the  interest  < 
every  believing  soul  who  is  willing  to  confess  hiii. 
on  such  evidence  as  may  be  submitted  to  tL  i: 
personal  examination,  professing  to  walk  by  faiiL, 
and  not  by  sight,  as  disciples  of  tliat  more  exA. 
philosophy  of  belief  which  is  defined  by  the  ii:- 
spiration  of  its  Author  and  Giver,  as  "  tbe  substaLz. 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.' 
Then,  without  disparaging  Thomas  on  the  ol 
hand,  or  envying  him  his  particular  privilege  _ 
the  other,  the  same  grace  and  mercy  includes  I  .1 
conditions  in  the  equal  benediction :  **  ThoLiL^. 
because  thoa  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believc-I 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  h-T. 
believed." 


THE   STREET-SINGER, 


SAW  a  crowd  about  the  street, 

'Twas  just  as  evening's  shadows  fell. 
And  on  mine  ear  a  voice  rang  out. 
As  sweet  and  clear  as  silver  bell. 

A  boy  stood  singing  in  the  crowd, 
He  sang  a  dear  old  household  song, 

And  there  was  sorrow  in  his  voice. 
That  did  not  to  the  tune  belong. 

As  though  he  thought  of  days  when  want 
Was  only  part  of  stories  told — 

Before  he  knew  the  stranger's  lot, 
And  found  that  London  streets  are  cold. 


It  called  again  a  by-gone  time, 
When  I  lived  on  in  stem  despair. 

And  knew  not,  tiU  God's  mercy  dawned. 
That  He  had  watched  me  everywhere. 

And  now  I  love  to  trace  the  scenes 
Where  I  in  doubt  and  danger  stood ; 

For  brightest  fi?om  the  darkest  days 
Shines  out  the  truth  that  "God  is  good." 

if  safe,  through  agony  and  doubt. 
That  stranger  lad  his  cross  shaU.  bear, 

Amid  his  blessings  he  will  count 
The  night  that  he -stood  singilig  there. 

L  ] 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


DUDLEY  TENNEFOHD;  OR,  FBANKNESS. 

^UDLEY  TENNEFORD  was  a  quick, 
high-spirited,  obliging  boy;  but  he 
was  not  without  some  serious  faults. 
Among  other  failings,  he  had  the 
bad  habit  of  making  false  excuses. 
Whenever  reproved  for  a  fault,  ho  would  seldom 
own  to  being  in  the  wrong,  but  was  always  ready 
to  throw  the  blame  on  others.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Dudley  would  actually  tell  a  lie,  but  he 
was  not  straightforward  and  open. 

Once  his  mamma  sent  him,  in  a  great  hurry,  to 
purchsise  some  writing-materials.  *  *  You  have  been 
i-ather  a  long  time,  my  dear,"  she  said,  when  he 
returned,  quite  out  of  breath. 

"  There  were  two  customers  in  the  shop,  mamma," 
was  his  quick  reply,  **and  I  was  obliged  to  wait." 

So  f5ar  this  was  true ;  but  had  he  forgotten  that 
he  was  detained  quite  five  minutes  talking  to  one 


of  his  school-fellows?  Dudley  gained  nothini:  > 
his  false  excuses;  his  parents  knew  perfectlyV.  . 
he  would  always  make  the  case  out  to  his  own  :  i- 
vantage,  and  consequently  he  was  often  blamed  : : 
what  he  had  not  done. 

When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  he  was  invi:  - 
to  spend  the  day  at  his  uncle*s,  who  had  a  l^^-' 
house  and  ground,  a  few  miles  from,  Lo:.i — 
There  were  many  attractions  at  Haddon  Hal2,  .-:.l 
Dudley  had  been  looking  forward  for  many  div- : 
this  visit. 

Little  Aithur,  who  was  an  only  child,  b^il  - 
pretty  Shetland  pony  of  his  own,  and  he  rodo  ot  : 
on  the  day  named  to  fetch  his  cousin.  He  w^is  -i:- 
lighted  to  have  him  for  a  companion ;  ho  touk  IiJ:- 
round  the  garden,  showed  him  his  pretty  ruMi- 
promising  to  give  him  one  to  take  home.  In  ; 
then  agreed  to  a  game  at  ball  on  the  lawn. 

When  they  had  been  playing  some  time,  Du  1!  y 
exclaimed,  **  Come,  Arthur,  I'm  tired  of  playing  -• 
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ball ;  I  have  a  mind  to  climb  that  tall  tree  in  front 
of  the  green-house."  So  saying,  he  walked  off, 
leaTing  Arthur  to  find  the  ball  which  he  had  care- 
lessly thrown  among  the  laurels. 

The  little  boy  followed  soon  after,  and,  passing 
th.o  lawn,  stopped  to  look  at  a  highly-prized  tulip 
border  of  his  father's;  but  what  was  his  dismay 
\7heu  he  saw  no  less  than  three  of  the  beautiful 
fiowers  trodden  down,  and  one  broken  entirely  off 
tbo  stem !  He  took  the  broken  flower  in  his  hand, 
and  was  walking  slowly  towards  the  house,  when 
lie  heard  Dudley's  merry  voice  calling  him.  He 
took  no  notice  at  first,  but  the  call  was  repeated; 
so  he  turned  back,  and  went  to  his  cousin,  who  was 
now  half-way  up  the  tree. 

'*  Holloa!"  he  cried,  "what's  the  matter?  can't 
you  find  the  ball  ?"  but  seeing  the  poor  Httle  fellow 
looked  perplexed,  he  quickly  dismounted. 

Arthur  told  him  about  the  tulips,  and  how  vexed 
his  father  would  be.  "I  must  go  at  once  and  tell 
him,"  he  added. 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Dudley;  "you  don't  want  to 
go  just  now.  I  suppose  Eido  or  the  cat  must  haye 
done  it." 

""What  mischief  now?"  said  old  William,  the 
gardener,  who  came  up  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last 
sentence. 

*•  Oh,  William !  three  of  papa's  beautiful  tuhps 
broken.  Haye  you  seen  Fido  about  here  lately,  or 
the  cat  ?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  '*  There's  been  no 
dog  or  cat  about  this  morning,  as  I  know  on.  What 
do  Master  Dudley  say  about  it?"  he  said,  with  a 
clover  nod  of  the  head. 

'*  11"  said  Dudley,  looking  quite  indignant,  "I 
know  nothing  about  it;  in  fact,  I  did  not  know 
tmcle  had  a  tulip  border  in  his  garden." 

Just  then  Mr.  Stanton  came  firom  the  green- 
house. He  looked  very  grave  when  he  had  heard 
the  story,  and  oast  a  searching  glance  at  Dudley, 
who  looked  confused.  '^  It  is  not  the  value  of  the 
tulips  that  I  care  about,  but  I  should  hke  much  to 
know  who  has  done  the  mischief." 

The  boys  both  declared  they  knew  nothing  about 
it,  80  Mr.  Stanton  passed  it  oyer  for  the  present,  in- 
tending to  make  further  inquiries ;  but  not  haying 
heard  anything  satisfaotory,  he  sent  for  Dudley  to 
come  to  his  study  before  going  home. 

*•!  have  sent  for  you,  my  boy,"  he  began,  "to 
speak  to  you  once  more  about  this  morning's  dis- 
aster. I  am  sorry  to.  say  I  cannot  rely  much  upon 
your  word ;  painful  though  it  may  be,  I  must  re- 
mind you  that,  in  two  or  three  cases,  I  haye  known 
you  to  deviate  from  the  truth.  One  can  forgive  a 
boy  being  careless,  if  he  only  comes  forward  openly 
and  confesses  his  fault." 

**  Indeed,  uncle,  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  per- 
sisted Dudley  with  tears.  "I  had  not  been  near 
that  part  of  the  gai'den." 


"  I  hope  it  may  be  as  you  say,"  replied  his  uncle; 
"  but  you  cannot  wonder  at  my  not  putting  much 
faith  in  your  word.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to 
you,  my  boy,  therefore  I  will  let  it  rest  at  present ; 
but  I  shall  not  feel  satisfied  till  I  have  found  out 
the  truth." 

Dudley  went  home  with  a  heavy  heart;  every- 
one believed  him  guilty  of  falsehood,  and  when  his 
mother  came  to  take  his  candle  and  wish  him  good 
night,  as  was  her  custom,  he  threw  his  arms  round 
her  ne^,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  mamma !  I  am  so  miserable ;  I  shall  never 
be  happy  again."  And  then  told  her  all,  adding, 
"No  one  will  believe  me,  mamma;  I  cannot  even 
expect  that  papa  and  you  will  think  I  am  speaking 
the  truth  when  I  say  I  never  saw  the  tuh'ps.  Oh, 
mamma !  it  is  too  much ;  I  cannot  bear  it."  And 
the  poor  boy  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  gave 
way  to  violent  grief. 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Tenneford; 
"I  behove  you  are  speaking  the  truth;  I  have 
never  known  you  to  persist  in  falsehood,  and  I 
trust  this  win  teach  you  that  you  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  speak  the  exact  truth  at  all  times." 

"  Oh,  mamma! "  he  exclaimed,  "God  helping  me, 
I  will  never  agfjin,  as  long  as  I  live,  say  the  least 
thing  that  is  not  true.  I  am  justly  punished,  but, 
oh !  it  might  be  worse ;  I  am  glad  my  own  dear 
mother  beUeves  me,"  he  -said.  "  I  will  never  again 
give  occasion  for  any  one  to  doubt  my  word." 

"You  must  not  rely  too  much  on  your  own 
strength,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Tenneford,  kissing 
him  fondly.  "  You  will  need  much  strength  from 
above  to  help  you  to  overcome  your  fault ;  you  will 
need  also  to  be  always  watching  lest  you  fall  into 
temptation.    Good  night,  and  may  God  bless  you." 

A  month  passed  away,  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  respecting  the  tulips,  when  one  morning 
Arthur  rode  over  on  his  pretty  pony,  inquiring  for 
Dudley,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  school. 
His  undo  and  aunt  were  both  out^  so  he  resolved 
to  go  and  meet  his  cousin.  He  did  not  go  far 
before  he  met  him  hurrying  home.  He  would 
have  passed  in  his  hurry,  had  not  Arthur  called  for 
him  to  stop. 

Dudley  looked  up  in  surprise.  "You  here, 
Arthur !"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Dudley!"  exclaimed  the  little  follow,  "I 
have  come  to  bring  you  news  about  those  un- 
fortunate tuHps.  Papa  is  quite  convinced  now  that 
you  did  not  tell  him  a  falsehood,  and  he  desired  me 
to  toll  you  he  was  very  sorry  you  were  blamed 
unjustly.  Joe,  the  gardener's  boy,  has  been  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  mamma  has  been  continually  to 
see  him.  The  poor  boy  seemed  very  grateful  for 
her  kindness,  and  yesterday  he  confessed  to  her 
that  he  had  broken  the  tulips ;  he  said  he  knew  he 
should  never  feel  happy  tiU  he  had  told." 

"  Do  you  know,  Arthur,"  said  Dudley,  "  I  felt 
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sure  it  would  be  cleared,  somehow.  I  haye  re- 
Bolved,  with  God*s  help,  to  be  frank  and  open  for 
the  future,  that  no  one  can  ever  suspect  me  again." 
And  Dudley  kept  to  his  word,  and  soon  gained  a 
character  for  truthfulness. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  an  office  in 
London,  where  he  soon  became  very  valuable ;  for 
besides  being  quick,  and  bright,  every  one  put 
most  implicit  trust  in  his  word.  £.  N. 
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TIMID  TOAnrr. 

A  RHYME  FOB  YOUXO  READERS. 

ig^^EE!  Timid  young  Tommy  runs  friirhte:  1 

I    Ji^^ .)   When  with  him  a  doggie  begins  to  pby. 
I  ^•— ^    And  still  he  shivers  and  shakes*  for,  h:iu' 
j  The  same  little  doggie  begins  to  bark. 

I  Last  night,  Timid  Tom  was  sent  out  of  the  town. 
Not  very  long  after  the  sun  went  doXVn  ; 
j  But,  reaching  the  churchyard,  ran  back  in  a  fr'//. 
:  And  said  he'd  seen  something  most  terribly  viii:.! 

When  passing  the  churchyard  next  momii:^.  l 
I  found 

That  a  new  white  stone  had   been  fixed  in  t'n 
ground; 

But,  greatly  ashamed  though  he  be  of  his  frig'-: 
I  He  would  not,   for  worlds,  pass  the   same  j :-: 


to-night. 


I  How  foolish  is  Tommy  to  fear  a  dogf  s  bark ! 
I  And  sillier  still  to  take  fright  of  the  dark : 
;  For  our  Father  in  heaven,  if  to  TTiTT>  they  prav, 
i  Will  watch  o'er  His  children  'by  ni^ht  as  br 
1  day.  >. 


KATE  ORMOND'S  DOWER. 

BY  MES.  a  L.  BALPOUB,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  F^UtlLY  HONOTJB,"  ETO.   ETC. 


CHAPTER    II. 

I,  mrtBLF'i. 
|R.  CHEISTOPHEE  GRASPINGTON 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  with  tough 
sinewB,  and  tougher  consciences,  fight  the 
battle  of  life,  and  come  off,  in  a  sense,  con* 
querorsy  where  wiser  men,  and  better  men, 
are  vanquished.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good  brains,  and 
good  principles,  do  often  nobly  scale  the  hill  of  difficulty 
on  which  Fortune's  temple  8t^d8,and  set  an  encouraging 
example  to  others;  but  there  is  a  Tery  different  class  of 
men,  who,  by  sheer  dint  of  hardness  and  graspingness* 
<'get  on,"  and  glorify  themselves  accordingly.  Of  this 
most  offensively  superlative  and  supercilious  section  of 
society  Mr.  Qraspington  was  a  representative.  With 
him  poverty  was  disgrace,  sickness  imbecility,  failure 
crime.  He  judged  of  everything,  and  everybody,  by  the 
amount  of  prosperity  and  success  attained.  The  market 
value  in  gold  was  his  test  of  talent,  beauty,  virtue,  re- 
ligion— ^himself  and  his  doings  the  standard  by  which 
he  gauged  the  merits,  and  estimated  the  demerits,  of  all 
that  came  under  his  notice.  In  person  he  was  a  wiry- 
looking  man,  about  the  middle  height,  very  upright, 
with  no  superfluous  flesh,  looked  younger  than  he  really 
was  (his  age  being  sixty),  slightly  bald,  with  prominent, 
restless,  grey  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  everything,  and  to 
roll  as  if  they  tamed  on  pivots,  and  oould,  on  ocoasion. 


if  needful,  look  back  over  his  shoulders.      TTis  Ih.. 
mouth  was  like  a  slit  across  his  face,  that  he  se^^iL.. 
when  silent,  to  be  perpetually  trying  to  join  and  oomj.^^ 
into  a  mere  seam.   A  heavy  jaw,  and  square  chin,  wo.  - 
have  given  a  most  disproportionate  preponderance  t«^  t.. 
lower  part  of  the  fue,  but  for  the  before-named  bal  is-^ 
which  supplied  an  apparent  openness  to  the  foreb..: 
His  hair  being  gr|y,  he  duly  kept  it  from  encro*^..^* 
on  his  face,  and  presented  a  particularly  dean-sha**  ^~ 
sallow,  well-soaped-and-barbered,  look  to  all  beholders. 
The  morning  sun  shone  intrusively  into  the  tv  r 
—half  parlour,  half"  office— of  Hr.  Graspington's  •- 
weather-beaten  house,  in  Bed  Lion  Square,  Hoa'.rr. 
At  least  he  thought  it  an  intrusion,  to  judge  of  the  L:l.* 
clutch  with  which  he  seized  the  cord  of  the  blind  ■.. 
shut  out  the  not  too  frequent  visitor  in   a  Ix  c : 
dwelling.    The  breakfast-table  was  laid,  and  the  > 
superfluity,  amid  a  somewhat  oraoked  and  sordid-lool.::. 
service  of  blue  crockery,  was  a  whole  sheaf  of  mcErc:::: 
papers.    These  he  seized  on,  read  eagerly  the  moL-- 
artiole,  the  ship  and  city  news,  the  prioes  of  the  mMrk-^- 
in  each,  without  sitting  down  to  his  reading;  and  tlr-. 
rang  the  bell.    It  was  answered  by  a  woDian»  who.  ir  . 
casual  glance,  oould  scarcely  be  classed  distinctly.    :^L' 
might  be  servant^  relation,  or,  indeed,  wife;  for  she  <^ 
down  at  the  table,  and  began  arranging  to  pour  out  i^t 
coffee. 
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"  No,  Ki2zy ;  we  are  late.  That  dial  on  the  stairs  loses* 
2<o  ;  before  you  serve  my  breakfast,  you  must  take  up 
the  papers  to  Mr.  Bligh's  chambers,  and  give  Whit- 
combe's  clerk  his.  They'll  be  here  soon;  and  I  have 
only  had  time  this  morning  to  give  a  mere  glance  at 
them." 

Hy  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Graspington  did  not 
allow  himself  the  luxury,  or  incur  the  expense,  of  the 
morning  papers,  but  read  them  surreptitiously,  con- 
gratulating himself,  meanwhile,  both  on  his  economy 
and  his  acutenefe. 

MThile  Kizzy  was  carrying  the  papers  to  their  rightful 
owners,  Mr.  Graspington  walked  rather  impatiently  up 
and  down  the  room,  muttering  to  himself— 

*'  What  does  that  milksop,  Ormond,  mean  by  being  ill 
and  wanting  change  of  air  just  now?  It's  all  fancy. 
I'm  never  ill ;  and  as  for  change  of  air,  that's  to  be  had 
in  the  way  of  business,  quite  often  enough.  Change  of 
air^  indeed !  The  air  is  a5  good  here  as  anywhere,  it's 
my  belief." 

"Why,  Mr.  Graspington,  you've  dropped  a  letter," 
said  Kizzy,  returning  to  her  place  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and  stooping  to  pick  up  and  hand  a  letter  with  an 
ominous  black  margin. 

Mr.  Graspington  caught  it  from  her  hand,  with  his 
usual  alertness,  knit  Ms  brows,  and  rolled  his  restless 
eyes,  as  he  glanced  at  the  superscription;  then,  tearing 
it  open,  after  a  momentary  scanning  of  its  contents,  said, 
impatiently,  "Why,  thai  Ormond !" 

*'Eh,  sir?     Mr.  Ormond,  did  you  say?"  inquired 
Kizzy,  her  rasping  voice  rising  to  a  thin  squeak. 
'Why,  he's  dead." 

"  Dead !  He  was  quite  well  two  days  ago,"  said  Kizzy, 
as  if  doubting  the  statement. 

«  To  be  sure,  he  was,"  rejoined  Mr.  Graspington,  in  an 
injured  tone,  and  throwing  the  letter  on  the  table;  and, 
seating  himself,  he  added,  contemptuously—"  He  never 
had  any  pull  in  him— not  he.  Dead,  indeed!  Why, 
I  am  years  older." 

"  Ah,  but  what  a  man  you  are,  Mr.  Graspington ! 
One  of  a  hundred.  A  hundred !  What  am  I  saying  ? 
One  of  a  thousand." 

«  Seeing  that  there's  near  three  millions  of  people  in 
London,  thaf  s  not  much,  Mrs.  Keziah  Crabbe." 

He  drew  himself  up,  and  balanced  the  pewter  spoon, 
with  which  he  had  been  stirring  his  coffee,  on  his  fingers, 
and  added,  impressively —  * , 

"  If  I  had  not  been  a  man  of  ten  thousand,  I  shouldn't 
have  been  where  I  %m.  Why,  I  might  have  died,  over 
and  over  again,  if  I  hadn't  pulled  through.  And  here's 
this  Ormond,  now,  gone  at  the  first  bit  of  an  ache;  and 
just  at  this  time,  too." 
"Were  it  ill-convenient,  just  now.  Cousin  Tough  ? " 
"  Cousin  me  no  cousins,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Keziah," 
he  interposed,  testily.  "  I've  told  you  of  that  stupid  old 
habit  more  than  once;  and  I  don't  mean  to  do  it  again 
—mind  that.  Once  speaking  is  enough  for  me,  and  it 
must  be  enough  for  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Graspington.    I  was  only 
so  grieved  that  Mr.  Ormond's  dying  should  be  ill-con- 
venient." 
"Inconvenient,  you  mean.    Tes,  it  is.    I  was  just 


making  him  useful,  and  showing  him  how  to  make  his 
money  grow.  Ha!  it  just  is  inconvenient  that  he's 
gone  and  di *' 

He  checked  himself,  as  if  for  the  first  time  conscious 
of  a  certain  touch  of  absurdity  in  his  words ;  and  the 
obsequious  Kizzy  chimed  in  with— 

"  And  he'd  just  furnished  his  new  house.  And  what- 
ever will  Mrs.  Tregabbit  say  ?" 

"  Why,  like  you,  she'll  say  plenty,  whether  it's  worth 
saying,  or  not.  I'm  not  sorry  that  she^s  disappointed— 
not  I.  I  thought  Ormond  a  simpleton,  for  taking  a  new 
house,  and  for  dreaming  of  nuurrying  again— whether  it 
was  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  or  Mrs.  Anyone-else."  He  rose 
from  his  hasty  breakfast^  adding,  as  if  to  himself—"  Once 
in  a  lifetime  is  enough  for  that  folly." 

"Once  in  a  lifetime  is  generally  once  too  often,"  said 
Kizzy,  with  husky  kind  of  decision,  as  if  she  was  re- 
peating a  favourite  maxim  of  hers— nbw  worn  so  dry,  it 
rasped  her  throat  as  she  uttered  it;  but  suddenly,  as  if 
she  remembered  something  for  the  first  time,  she  ex- 
claimed— "  But  there's  Mr.  Ormond's  daughter,  what's 
to  become  of  her  ?  " 

"Become  of  her !  Why,  she'll  come  in  for  a  pretty 
thing— a  very  pretty  thing;  and  if  Ormond  hasn't  tied 
his  money  up  ^ght,  as  I  advised  hun  only  last  month — 
he'd  never  made  his  will  till  then— only  think  of  that ! 
When  he  talked  about  marrying,  I  said  these  words— 
'Ormond,'  I  said,  'if  you  go  and  do  a  foolish  thing, 
don't  do  it  like  a  fool;  keep  your  daughter  and  your 
wife,  if  you  mean  to  have  one,  separate.  You'll  have 
quite  enough  to  manage  one.  They'll  addle  all  the 
brains  you  have,  with  their  din,  in  a  month.  Keep  your 
girl  at  school;  but  don't  be  paying  a  hundred  a  year 
for  her.'*' 

"A  hundred  a  year !  What !  for  going  to  school  ?" 
exclaimed  Kizzy,  lifting  up  both  her  hands  as  she  spoke. 

"Ha!  you  may  well  stare.  One  hundred  pounds 
sterling  a  year  for  that  girl's  schooUng;  and  all  her  fid- 
fads  and  fal-lals  besides— another  hundred,  I'll  warrant ; 
not  a  stiver  less.  When  he  told  me,  I  just  mentioned 
Madame  le  Blanc's  terms— twenty  pounds,  under  twelve 
years,  and  twenty-eight  after." 

"And  no  rise  for  old  pupils,  only  new  ones;  and 
no  holidays,  and  no  extras,"  added  Kizzy,  ticking  off 
the  advantages  of  Madame  le  Blanc's  school  on  her 
fingers. 

"Yes,  I  told  him  aU  that ;  but  he  said  he  wanted  a 
first-rate  education  for  his  girl— as  if  any  girl  was  ever 
the  better  for  that;  and  as  if  a  school  in  Prance  wasn't 
the  really  fashionable  thing." 

"Quite  the  kick,"  ejaculated  the  admiring  auditor; 
and  got  snubbed  for  her  pains  with  the  words — 

"Do  mind  your  speech.  It  will  never  be  what  a 
rational  woman  would  use ;  but  it  may  be  tolerable,  and 
in  my  house,  let  me  tell  you,  it  must  be  tolerable.  *  The 
kick,'  indeed ! " 

"It's  only  an  old  way  we  used  to  have  at  home  of 
speaking." 

"We?  I  never  had  it.  I'd  too  many  real  kicks  to  talk 
about  them  at  home,  as  you  call  it.  A  pretty  home  for 
me  it  was ;  but  I'd  brains,  and  that's  what  this  Ormond 
hadn't— not  he^  or  he'd  have  pulled  throiupV'  . 
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Just  then  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Eeziah  caught  up  the  tray  on  which,  while  she 
had  heen  speaking,  she  was  gathering  together  the 
breakfast  equipage,  snatohed  off  the  cloth  from  the  table^ 
and  threw  over  it,  depositing  the  whole  in  a  large  cup- 
board in  a  recess,  and  then,  smoothing  her  black  apron 
— for  she  made,  on  the  score  both  of  gentility  and  ex- 
pense, a  protest  against  white  or  print  aprons  —  she 
opened  the  street  door,  apologising,  in  a  grim  way,  when 
she  saw  it  was  a  strange  gentleman,  for  not  being  quicker, 
by  saying,  "  The  office  boy  has  not  come  yet.*' 

"I  know  I  am  earlier  than  office  hours,"  said  a  clear, 
fresh  voice,  *'but  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Graspington  on 
important  business."  He  gave  his  card,  and  Eizzy's 
eyes  were  sufficiently  sharp  to  read  the  name  of  Mr. 
Oakenshaw. 

He  was  a  tail  young  man,  with  well-deflned  features, 
but  very  pale.  His  light,  wavy  hur  wanted  the  contrast 
of  more  colour  in  the  foce  that  it  shaded,  and  which 
then  would  have  been  called  very  handsome ;  there  was 
now  refinement  and  intelligenoe,  which  impressed  the 
stamp  of  gentleman  to  his  appearance,  notwithstanding 
the  white  seams  in  a  well-brushed  coat  of  rusty  black. 

Mr.  Graspington  had  risen  at  the  strangei's  entrance. 
Hb  wide-open  eyes  took  in  at  a  glance  all  the  details  of 
the  young  man's  attire  even  more  accurately  than  of  his 
countenance— the  latter  was  not  such  easy  reading ;  and 
with  an  elaborate  blandness  that  very  imperfectly  ooated 
over  the  bard  surface  of  hie  natural  manner,  said — 

"Mr.  Oakenshaw.  Sit  down,  pray.  You  have  the 
advantage  of  me.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquain " 

*'  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  sir.  I  am  a  connection  of 
Mr.  Ormond,  and  I  come  on  behalf  of  my  step -mother, 
Mr.  Ormondes  sister,  to  ask  you,  as  that  gentleman's 
friend,  to  mediate  between  him  and  her.*'    , 

"  Oh,  make  up  a  family  quarrel,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Grasp- 
ington, in  a  deprecatory  tone. 

**  Hardly  a  quarrel,  sir— «n  estrangement,  rather,  that 
began  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Ute  Mrs.  Ormond,  and 
which — though  she  has  been,  as  you  know,  many  years 
dead— the  circumstance  of  my  father  living  abroad  with 
my  now  widowed  step-mother,  has,  somehow,  per- 
petuated. We — ^that  is,  my  father's  widow  and  myself— 
liave  recently  arrived  in  England,  and,  learning  from 
Benson  and  CUpp,  the  family  lawyers,  to  whom  we 
applied,  that  you  were  Mr.  Ormond's  most  intimate  and 
confidential  friend,  I  thought  I  would  see  you." 

"When  did  you  call  on  Benson  and  CUpp,  young 
man  ?  "  interposed  Mr.  Graspington. 

"  Yesterday  morning,  and  was  delayed  until  too  late 
I  feared,  to  trouble  you." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  what  that  will  tell  yon."  As 
he  spoke,  Mr.  Graspington  put  the  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived that  morning  into  the  young  man*s  hand,  who 
read  it  with  the  bewildered  gaze  which  hardly  takes  in 
the  sense  of  what  it  sees.  When  he  did  comprehend 
the  purport,  how  different  was  his  manner  of  receiving 
the  intelligence  from  that  which  we  have  witnessed  at 
the  breakfast-table.  Beverently  he  laid  the  letter  do^^-n 
on  the  desk  by  which  he  sat,  and,  in  a  low  tone,  said^ 
"  Dead !    Poor  man— poor  gentleman  !    I  am  too  late ; 


1 


and  my  dear  mother's  earnest  desire  for  rcciai: 
will  be  bitterly  disappointed." 

**  Yes.    You  should  have  come  sooner." 

"I  should  indeed,  sir.  We  should  never  de!^ ft 
time  of  reconciliation,  in  this  uncertain  life.*'         1 

"  As  to  uncertain.  Some  people  have  a  ^-'  yj 
power  of  not  yielding— not  giving  way;  others  r.  :d 
at  once." 

"  Sooner  or  later  all  must  saccumb.  Th^  is  x 
discharge  in  that  war,"  said  the  young  man,  gnr.j. 

Mr.  Graspington  shifted  his  chair  uneasily. 

"Is  this  your  address?  I'll  let  you  kcov  inj 
ftirther  matters,  as  soon  as  I  know  anything  ltzI 
Has  Mrs. — Mrs.  Oakenshaw  any  expectations?" 

"Expectations?  Certainly;  she  expected  to  If  H 
conciled  to  her  brother." 

**Hem!  very  proper,  no  doubt — ^rery;  but  Isc, 
as  to  his  property." 

"  She  never  thought  about  his  property." 

"Ha,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.    No  doubt  she  ix-z 
want  anything.    Well  provided  for,  eh  ?    Eicnsc- 
I'm  a  plain  man— a  veiy  plain,  straightfonrard  n:i 
don't  beat  about  the  bush.    I'm  Christopher  Gn^ 
ton— 'Tough'  Graspington,  as  my  friends  caU  m^- 
the  back-bone." 

Mr.  Oakenshaw  did  not  seem  Tcry  agreeably  ini: : 
with  this  announcement.    He  raised  his  dear,  b* 
hawk-blue  eyes  a  moment,  and  a  light  gleamed  u '. 
that  altered  the  usually  mild  character  of  his  &ce£  - 
said — 

-"  At  such  a  time  my  mother  would  think  of  her  n 
interests,  and  not,  surely,  of  her  own,    Mr.  OrmoLi , 
left  a  daughter.    Where,  pray,  is  Ztfjss  Ormond?" 

"  At  some  school  at  Bichmond ;  I  don't  kna^  - 
address — Benson  and  CUpp  know  it." 

The  office  boy  came  in  and  announced  another  r!-: 
and  Mr.  Oakenshaw  withdrew. 

It  was  a  weU-known  face  that  presented  itself  t: 
Graspington. 

"  Why,  Clipp,  junior,  you're  early  this  momiji::- 
you.    At  your  age  I " 

"  Was  up  to  everything,  as  well  as  the  momic:  - 
doubt :  I've  heard  you  say  so,  I  think ;  but  I  eca:-' 
give  you  a  hint  about  Ormond.  You're  exeoutori  job 
with  Mrs.  Tregabbit." 

"With  her!     That's  a  tormenting  addition  tr^ 
trouble,"  said  Mr.  Graspington,  in  the  only  meUc^- 
tone  he  had  used  yet ;  but  his  oompanion  contis:-- 
without  heeding  the  interruption— r 

"  Joint  executors  and  guardians  to  a  good  fortio?- 
and  a  pretty  girl." 


CHAPTER    III, 

EETEOSPECTIVB. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  Mr.  Graspington  receT^ 
the  tidings  of  his  friend's  death,  there  came  fifom  *^ 
fashionable  West  End  undertaker  a  card  of  invititioB : 
the  funeral,  which  was  to  be  in  two  days  irm  that  titf 
The  sense  of  injury,  which  was  the  first,  ind  *7^Jf 
t;reatest,  emotion  Mr.  Graspington  had  felt  vben  tts 
sudden  tidings  came,  had  by  no  mevis  dimioisbeii  is  ^ 
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Lad  time  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  for  he  was  just  then 
n  the  thick  of  many  business  schemes,  all  needing 
Qoney  to  perfect  them ;  and  Mr.  Ormond,  a  weak  man, 
I  ad  so  long  trusted  implicitly  to  Mr.  Graspington's 
ud^mentj  and  believed  him  such  an  eminently  sue- 
es^ful  man,  that  he  had  been  duly  brought  to  the  long- 
iesired  condition  his  fortunate  friend  had  aimed  at, 
hat  of  becoming  as  wax  in  the  moulding  hands  of  Mr. 
xraspingtod?  However  hateful  egotism  may  be  in  the 
.bstract,  and  to  reflecting  people,  it  always  carries  a 
certain  influence  with  it  on  weak  or  ordinary  minds. 
^  man's  appraisement  of  himself,  if  duly  believed  in  and 
nsisted  on,  is  received  by  the  mass ;  and  as  to  the  dls- 
seming  few— why  they  remain  the  few,  and  their  voice 
is  unheard  in  the  clamour  of  the  many — at  least  for  a 
time. 

It  was  certainly  some  comfort  to  find,  though  he  had 
rather  expected  it,  that  he  was  left  executor,  even  if 
the  oflioe  was  tagged  with  the  undesirable  addenda  of  a 
woman  and  a  girl  mixed  up  in  the  matter— both,  if  not 
actually  objectionable,  certainly  superfluous— the  elder 
lady  especially,  in  JVIr.  Graspington's  estimation.  As  to 
tho  younger,  why  she  must  want  two  or  three  years  of 
hor  majority,  and  the  maoagement  of  the  estate  during 
that  time  could  be  made  remunerative  of  any  trouble. 
Not  that,  for  a  moment^  Mr.  Graspington  meant  to 
take  any  unfair  advantage.  No,  no ;  he  prided  himself 
on  keeping  dose  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
All  dishonesty,  in  his  estimation,  was  a  stupid  blunder, 
sure  to  be  found  out,  and  to  ruin  a  man.  "  He  wasn't 
such  a  fool,"  he  said,  "as  to  give  any  one  living  a  pull 
1113  on  him — not  he." 

One  little  half-yearly  incident  always  periodically 
ruffled  him,  and  it  came  just  now,  to  add  to  his  chagrin 
at  Mr.  Ormond's  inopportune  death.  This  was  nothing 
more  important  than  an  ordinary  school-bill,  of  very 
moderate  amount,  from  Guines,  for  the  young  Edina, 
who  was,  in  truth,  Mr.  Graspington's  granddaughter. 

In  early  manhood,  before  he  had  quite  completed  his 
twenty-first  year,  Mr.  Graspington  had  committed 
matrimony.  Whenever  he  referred  to  this,  the  solitary 
weakness  of  his  life,  he  always  said,  "  I  did  not  waste 
time  over  it,  or  beat  about  the  bush.  I  made  up  my 
mind  at  once,  and  got  married  out  of  hand,  without  fuss 
or  nonsense."  He  had  certainly  contrived  to  persuade 
a  gentle  orphan  girl,  something  his  senior,  and  who 
possessed  a  little  property  and  no  near  relations,  to  trust 
herself  and  her  belongings  to  him.  Starting  in  life 
with  the  money  bis  wife  brought  him,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  business  so  completely,  that  she  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  energy,  though  it  may  be,  as 
she  was  a  fond,  foolish  woman,  she  might  have  liked  a 
little  more  tenderness ;  but  if  so,  she  learned  to  bear  her 
lot  patiently,  and  turned,  as  thousands  of  women  do  in 
such  circumstances^  to  her  children  for  comfort.  They 
were  two— a  son  and  daughter,  with  an  interval  of  two 
years  in  their  ages.  Just  as  their  childish  smiles  grew 
sweetest,  and  the  opening  intelligence  of  their  nunds 
made  them  something  of  companions  to  her,  she  fell 
into  delicate  health,  much  to  her  husband's  amazement^ 
if  not  actual  displeasure.  "  Want  of  sufficient  exercise  " 
was  the  reason  he  urged.     So  Mrs.  Graspington  took 


long  walks,  was  caught  in  the  rain  one  day,  and,  re- 
turning home,  took  to  her  bed  for  a  cold,  and  quietly 
slipped  out  of  life.  The  widower  was  too  busy,  and 
the  children  too  young,  to  mourn  her  loss  much. 
Mr.  Graspington  thought  very  complacently  of  all  tho  - 
dresses  he  had  bought  her,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  been  the  best  of  husbands.  Nor  did 
any  one  dispute  the  fact.  "He's  certainly  a  slave  to 
business,  but  that  showed  he  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  for  of  course  he  strove  for  those  belonging 
to  him." 

Some  household  expenses  had  of  late  rather  annoyed 
him,  so  on  becoming  a  widower  he  remodelled  his 
abode.  A  maiden  cousin.  Miss— or,  as  most  people  called 
her,  Mrs.— Keziah  Crabbe,  who  had  a  little  annuity, 
enough  to  clothe  her  but  not  enough  to  keep  her,  came 
to  take  care  of  his  children ;  and  what  with  her  un- 
bounded faith  in,  and  admiration  of,  her  kinsman,  and 
some  congenial  peculiarities  in  the  way  of  scraping  and 
saving,  be  soon  got  more  used  to  her,  than  he  ever  had 
to  the  pretty,  meek  blossom  that  had  withered  in  the 
cold  shade  at  his  side.  He  understood  and  overawed  his 
cousin  Kizzy.  He  could  chide  her  without  plunging 
her  into  tears,  laugh  at  her  without  irritatiog  her,  com- 
mand her  without  arousing  any  defiance ;  and  she  was 
so  plain  and  homely,  that  no  one  ever  for  a  moment 
accused  him  of  intending  to  put  his  cousin  in  the  place 
of  the  wife  he  had  lost.  Indeed,  she  had  gradually 
settled  down  into  being  his  servant,  and  her  kinship  was 
very  seldom  referred  to — was,  indeed,  unknown  to  most, 
unless  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  as  at  breakfast  recently,  re- 
vealed it.  Such  a  relationship  conferred  no  honour  on 
Mr.  Graspington,  so  he  discountenanced  all  allusion 
to  it. 

And  yet,  in  their  own  childish  home  near  Palmouth, 
they  hsbd  grown  up  together  as  a  brother  and  sister 
might.  Keziah's  father,  in  a  hard  kind  of  way,  had 
reared  his  orphan  nephew  Christopher,  and  given  the 
lad  his  outfit,  when  he  set  off  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune.  But  Mr.  Graspington  always  refused  to  believe 
that  any  one  had  ever  given  him  anything.  He  had 
done  all  himself— owed  nothing  to  anybody.  By  dint 
of  repeating  this  assertion,  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
Kizzy  believe  it,  as  well  as  himself. 

Of  course,  in  a  house  under  such  management  there 
was  no  wholesome  room  for  childhood  to  expand  into 
loveliness  of  mind  and  heart.  Creorge  and  Christiana 
Graspington  were  sent  off  to  school  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  as  the  schools  selected  were  chosen  invariably  on 
the  most  economio  principle^  the  children  took  their 
chance  as  to  comfort,  training,  and  instruction.  Sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  seldom  brought  home  for  the  holi- 
days, family  ties  and  home  joys  were  unknown — and, 
in  time,  uncared  for.  Each  sought  companions  guided 
by  youthful  impulse,  rather  than  any  higltsr  principle ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  George  married  most  im- 
prudently, while  he  was  yet  an  articled  pupil  to  an 
architect;  his  father  exclaiming  vehemently  against  him 
as  a  monster  of  ingratitude. 

Before  Mr.  Graspington's  rage  had  time  to  cool,  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  a  hidden  spring  of  affection  for 
in  the  secret  depth  of  his  granite  heart,  outjr^ed  him 
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by  a  far  worse  marriage  thaa  his  son  had  made.  Her 
husband  was  a  plausible,  showy  fellow,  a  fifth  or  sixth 
rate  concert -singer,  who  had  taught  singing  at  the  ill- 
condhcted  school  where  Christina  was  a  pupil,  and  made 
love  to  the  poor  girl  from  the  sordid  motive  that  he 
knew  her  father  was  maldng  money  fast,  and  expected 
that  he  would,  to  use  his  own  choice  phrase,  "  come 
down  handsomely" — an  expectation  that  we  need  not 
say  was  utterly  uofulfilled.  Mr.  Graspingtou  disowned 
liis  daughter— cast  her  off  for  ever.  Through  what 
depths  of  grief  she  passed  before  death  mercifully  opened 
a  door  of  escape  for  her,  none  could  tell.  She  wrote  once 
to  Keziah,  from  Liverpool,  that  her  husband  had  de- 
sertad  her.  A  few  months  after  that  came  a  Manchester 
paper,  with  the  name  among  the  list  of  deaths  of 
''Christina  Somerville,  the  lamented  wife  of  Henry 
Somerville."  The  very  day  after  this  an  .Irishwoman 
arrived  at  Mr.  Graspington's,  to  the  consternation  of  all, 
with  a  sickly  female  infant,  the  motherless  offspring  of 
that  wretched  marriage,  whose  burth  was  attested  by  a 
baptismal  certificate  and  a  letter  ttom  the  death-bed  of 
the  mother. 

If  Mi,  Graspington  could  have  shut  his  door  against 
the  child,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  his  domestic  calamities,  he  would  have  done  so ;  but 
the  Irish  nurse,  strong  in  her  pity  both  for  the  dead 
and  the  living,  was  so  voluble  and  resolute,  and  talked  of 
^oing,  not  to  the  parish  but  to  a  police  magisti^ate  to 
ask  advice,  that  the  indignant .  grandfather,  consented 
to  a  compromise,  and  offered  to  pay  for  thie  little  one's 
maintenance  at  nurse.  Kizzy  found  an  old  servant,  who 
was  going  to  keep  a  widowed  brother's  house  down  in 
^Sussex,  at  the  sea  side,  and  to  this  woman  the  child— 
called  Edina^  from  her  birthplace  being  Edinburgh — 
was  consigned,  where  she  had  remained  unnotioed  until 


it  was  time  to  soad  her  to  school,  and  sbe  i^;-  : 
ferred  to  Madame  le  Blanc's. 

Kizzy  had  paid  a  few  visits  to  Edina  while  ?V:  t. 
Sussex,  and  she  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Graepingto!! 
her,  but  he  refused  so  decidedly  that  she  did  nc:  :.* 
urge  it  farther. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Graspington's  son  George,  whe  i 
youth  had  needed  more  care  than  was  ever  ItiV-. 
him,  had  begun  to  show  his  admiration  oftim  kr 
his  wish  to  conciliate  him,  by  devoting  him?*!!  .i 
hours  of  business,  taking  no  exerdsa,  workirz  1.- 
the  night,  neglecting  his  meals.    "  I  can  take  ni; 
any  time — fasting  never  hurt  me;  and  I'd  a  pre.  . 
spell  of  it  in  my  time,"  were  the  father's  words  ti; 
him  on ;  and  so  the  poor  frog  tried  to  im.taie  \ 
and  perished. 

"  AU  his  wife's  fault;  she  was  too  much  a  izs 
make  him  comfortable,"  said  Mr.  Graspinjton 
mined  to  blame  some  one. 

There  was  a  little  George  left,  with  his  r_ 
mother,  and,  of  course,  a  very  great  pet— a  si'oilC 
Kizzy  pronounced  him.    Poor  boy !  his  mother  <, 
continue  .the  spoiling  process  long:  she  marri*, : 
and  died  in  a  few  months  after.   At  her  death  lU ' 
to  his  grandfather's  care,  who  boasted  of  bimsi.' ;. 
he  had  "  not  only  brought  "up  one  family,  bat : 
second  generation?  —  a  statement  that  a  littL'  - 
strangers  into  admiring  his  paternal  feelings  acJ . 
rosity;  but,  here  Kizzy  gravely  remarked— 
.  "It  was  .well  there  was  but  two,  and  one  of  l 
had  never  seen." 

So  Itf  r,  Graspington's  family  consisted  of  his  t^^ ' 
grandchildren;  the  boy  Oeorg^ i>eing  about  thr. 
older  than  his  unknown  cousin  Edina. 
(To  he  continued,) 
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E.Gli^'R&  Friends,  Plymouth  a    i   6 

L.  H..  Kotherhitne 0    18 

it.  B.  Howe,  Crewkeme  ....  o    l   o 
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Wimbovne 0   6   0 

W.  F.  W.  HarrtL  Lieut.  B.  N., 

Orerstonea,  Co.  Wick  low  0   6   0 

W.  H.  A,  DCU  Bristol 0  14   6 

Crimp  0    10 

B.  BcTf.  S*  Batty  Street  ....  0   l   u 

A  Few  Fii?ni]i,  Camdeu  Tti.  0  10 
Miss  E.  H.  Price,  Ebor  Lodge, 

Stoke  Newiogtou ISO 

EL  Cornfield,  Sydney  Yilia, 

Clapbam  Park,  8. 0   s  c 

P.  P.  P..  >'ine  Elms  0    l   o 

K.  Bradshaw  and  Frieuds, 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight..  0   9   0 

W.  Ia,  SsTenoaks 0  lu   u 

Mary  P 0   10 

J.  L.  Flaxman,  Fakenham  ..  0  10   (• 

v\'.  Gifford,  Blackford 0  16 

8.  H.  Leech,  Preiiton 0    1   « 

Yonng  Gentlemen  of  1.  Ring 

Square,  Bristol 0   6   6 

Boys  of  the  fiih  Class  <n  the 
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scbool,  per  T.  Greeu  ....  0   8   0 

J.  B.  Diekons,  Durhnm 0   3   0 
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Newfoundland 10   0 
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Trent 0  4 
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APoor  Friend.  Kingstown..  0  l 
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Green 6  10 

Mrs.  £.  Lyford.  Marchara  .,01 

The  If isseis  Bound,  0:wtl;   ..0  1 

Miss £.  Proctor, Burtlem....  0  1 
U.  Howes.  17.  Grobe  Villas, 

YiotonaPark  0  2 

G.  Oulley, Landkey 0  4 

J.  B.DaTis,3S,UUlSi.&W.  0  1 
£.  li.  Thompson.  Book  Cot' 

tage,  Penn  Fields,  near  . 

'Wolverhampton  1,1 

AlanandSuse u  a 

K.  and  A.  Freestcne.  Briatol'  0  % 

Mrs.  Pott.  Macclesfield 0  11 

It.  I'ieroUl,  Brad  ford   0  4 

T.t!t.MitchelU  EOinhurgb  ..    0  ff 

H.  Dowal,  Unxt,  Shetlatid  ..0  0 

T.  R.  Mewbolu,  Tebay  0  1 

F.R.Tickhill 0  S 
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THE     DEEPER     DEPTH; 

OE,    SCENES  OF  REAL  LIFE  AMONG  THE  VERY  POOR. — VHI. 


DEUBY  LANE  derives  its  name  (according  to 
Brayley)  from  the  knightly  family  of  the 
Dniries,  who,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl., 
lived  in  Drory  Place,  near  the  bottom  of  the  lane, 

VOL.  I. 


on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Graven  Build- 
ings and  the  Olympic  Theatre.  In  a  statute  of  the 
34th  and  35th  of  the  same  monarch,  for  mend- 
ing the  roads  without* Temple  Bar,  it  is^described 
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as  "very  foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  doughs." 
These  terms,  used  in  a  moral  sense,  may  not 
inaptly  be  applied  to  it  in  the  present  day.  The 
Tice  of  St  Giles's  seems  to  have  gravitated  in 
this  direction,  for  the  courts,  alleys,  and  passages 
leading  out  of  it,  especially  those  on  the  east  side, 
contain  dens  of  infamy  almost  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  metropolis.  In  one  of  these  courts 
a  policeman,  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
as  "  Sailor  Jack,"  £rom  his  having  served  on  board 
a  man-of-var,  was  deliberately  and  brutally  mur- 
dered, a  few  weeks  back,  by  a  gang  that  had  long 
0WOII1  to  take  his  life.  In  another,  a  man  was 
thrown  headlong  from  an  upper  window,  a  short 
time  since,  and  killed  on  the  spot;  while  in  many 
of  the  streets,  every  house  contains  persons  that 
live  on  the  produce  of  crime. 

No  thoughtful  man  can  pass  through  Drury 
Lane,  even  though  he  should  not  penetrate  its 
courts  and  passages,  \dthout  coming  to  a  correct 
conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  locality ;  for 
the  surface  is  not  carefully  veneered  and  polished, 
like  some  other  neighbourhoods,  and  unmistakable 
proofs  of  its  social  and  moral  degradation  present 
themselves  on  every  hand.  There  is  no  blush  on  its 
brazen  face;  there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  its 
squalor  and  misery.  It  is  as  though  it  said  to  every 
passer-by — *  *  I  care  nothing  for  your  classic  reminis- 
cences, or  your  histrionic  associations:  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  being  the  refuge  of  poverty,  the  haunt 
of  rufSanism,  the  hot-bed  of  vice  and  crime."  Such 
seemed  to  be  the  language  of  this  ill-favoured  lane 
to  us,  as  we  endeavoured  to  penetrate  its  **  Deeper 
Depths."  We  had  scarcely  entered  it,  when  our 
companion  directed  our  attention  to  a  lady,  coming 
out  of  a  house  which  contained  some  ten  or  twelve 
poor  families,  and  said,  **  There  goes  an  angel  of 
mercy,  sir ;  she  is  a  very  liberal  lady,  and  what  is 
more,  she  visits  the  people,  speaks  kindly  to  them, 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  distributes 
hor  gifts  with  her  own  hand."  We  could  not  but 
reply,  **  Would  that  all  did  so  that  have  the  means 
of  relieving  the  poor."  We  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  that  spurious  philanthropy,  which 
"  expends  itself  in  talk,  and  prayers,  and  speeches, 
and  contributions,  to  enable  some  society  to  help 
the  distressed :  "  what  we  want  is  more  of  this  true 
philanthropy,  which  places  itself  in  actual  contact 
with  the  objects  of  its  sympathy  and  succour,  and 
which  revives  their  fiist-dying  self-respect^  by 
showing  them  that  they  are  neither  despised  nor 
forgotten.  Charles  Street  is  by  no  means  an  in- 
citing thoroughfare.  It  abounds  in  lodging-houses 
of  the  lowest  type,  while  its  courts  are  occupied  for 
the  most  part  by  thieves  and  unfortunates.  Select- 
ing a  lodging-house  at  random,  we  find  a  number 
of  women  sitting  round  the  coke  fire,  one  of  whom, 
judging  from  her  appearance,  onoe  moved  in  a  very 
difiezvnt  sphere.    The  others  are  voluble  in  their 


requests  and  complaints,  but  she  maintains  a  d'rd- 
liei  silence,  and  keeps  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  gT'-i.: 
her  lips  are  firmly  compressed,  as  tfaongh  scef-ii. 
it  difficult  to  subdue  her  feelings.    Were  she  j 
speak  without  reserve,  what  a  tale  she  mig'at  Lt: 
to  tell  I    In  the  back  kitchen  there  is  a  blind  hi:, 
whose  eyes  are  darkened  in  more  senses  than  o:», 
for  they  are  frightfully  swollen  and  diEcoIo^l^'l 
He  gets  a  living  by  begging.     The  other  eTCi..: 
lie  was  coming  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  on  his  r*?*-!- 
from  his  long  and  weary  round,  when  Bome  r:  -ii^ 
tbrow  him  down,  kicked  him  in  the  face  Tritii  t-.r 
heavy  boots,  and  robbed  him  of  the  trifle  he  iij" 
obtained  during  the  day.    On  the  table  an  iiu:: 
is  dying,  while  the  mother  is  lamentiiig  h^:yj^ 
she  is  not  able  to  buy  the  cordial  the  doctor  iv 
ordered  for  it.    Poor  little  creatare !  aU  the  wri.- = 
in  the  world  would  not  save  its  life.    As  w?  ::■:- 
around  upon  the  squalid  women,  the  fil^^y  n"- 
and  half-naked  children  in  that  miserable  d  c 
think  of  the  Saviour's  words — "Suffer  the  L: 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  n  t : ' 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  we  i^^\ "-' 
it  is  better  for  the  babe  to  die  than  to  live.   ^^'-  '- 
we  have  reached  the  street,  we  discover  tL.'.  - 
poor  blind  man  is  following  ns.     "  Please,  r  :*  • 
men,"  he  says,  **I  have  something  on  my  mii  •.  -  ■ 
I  shan't  be  easy  till  I've  got  rid  on  it.    Ftb  : :  • 
wife,  as  good  a  wife  as  any  man  can  have,  bet  -p- 
we  want  to  get  married,  and  we  aint  able  to  *'' 
the  expenses."    On  his  being  assured  by  our  :- 
panion  that  these  shall  all  be  paid  for  t::^  - 
departs  with  a  smile  on  hia  disfigured  cotintei-:  * 
so  bright  and  joyous,  that  for  the  moment  we  f.  V 
that  he  is  blind.    Another  lodging-house  is  p  ■  -' 
out,  the  occupants  of  which  are  all  thieves.  I'- 
hardly  safe  to  enter  it  alone,  as  they  come  n:-  • 
you  like  bees,  and  may  proceed  from  robbrry 
violence.    A  card  in  the  window  (of  which  we  '■ 
a  verbatim  copy)  showE^  however,  that  they  are  r 
without  some  feelings  of  kindness,  and  tlut  u 
help  each  other  in  the  time  of  distress. 


A  FaiKiiDLT  MJDBTnro 
Wm  take  place  at  the  <' FeatherB," 
Great  Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane,  on 
Tueaiay,  Febroary  iOth,  18W,  for 
the  benefit  of 

UlEEHEEHANf 
to  help  to  defray  the  f  oneral  expense! 
of  his  eldest  dAogfater,  and  yoa  will 
oblige. 

Chair. — ^Ned  Cumndogi. 

Fice.— W.  Weet. 


That  is  a  very  handsome  boy  leaning  out  of  t:i: 
window :  look  again,  and  yoa  will  see  a  ma-:^^*-' 
expression  that  bodea  bat  little  good  to  i:^  F^ 
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sessoT.    See,  he  is  about  to  play  cards  on  the  win- 
dow-sill witii  that  lad,  who  has  joined  hizn,  while 
Ms  poor  xnad  mother  is  zaying  wildly  within  the 
room.    The  lad  "Kay,"  or  "Kaye,"  who  flgoree 
80  prominently  in  the  graphic  description  of  "  A 
Night  in  the  Workhouse,"  ^hich  has  exdted  snch 
general  interest,  belongs  to  this  part  of  St.  Giles's. 
An  effort  was  xnade  a  few  years  ago  to  reseae  him 
&om  his  companions,  and  for  a  little  while  he  con- 
ducted himself  well,  as  **  a  page,"  at  some  institu- 
tion.    A  gentleman  who  saw  him  in  that  capacity 
was  so  pleased  with  him,    that  he   resolved  to 
engage  him  as  a  junior  clerk  in  his  city  office ;  but 
before  he  could  carry  out  this  beneyolent  intention, 
the  lad  had  returned  to  a  life  of  idleness  and 
misery.    The  extent  to  which  the  penny  edition  of 
Mr.  Greenwood's  pamphlet  is  read  m  the  lodging- 
house  kitchens  on  Sunday  afternoons  is  surprising. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  city  missionary's 
offer  to  read  a  ohaptec  of  the  Bible  to  be  met 
with,  "Here,  read  ub  a  bit  out  of  the  'Night 
in  a  Workhouse,'  we'd  sooner  hear  that"    Those 
remarkable  articles  hare  etidently  deepened  their 
repugnance  to  the  workhouse,  and  their  hostility 
to  the  parochial  authoriti6s«    It  would  be  weU  for 
us  to  remember  that  the  cheap  journals  are  con- 
stantly read  in  these  places,  and  that  cases  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  officials,  and  of  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  destitute,  are  not  passed  oyer 
lightly,  but  commented  upon,  and  treasured  up, 
with  a  grim  earnestness  that  is  terribly  suggestiye. 
Here  is  an  aged  sweep  sitting  by  his  lonely 
fireside,  who  may  be  termed  a  *' modem  Lear," 
for  his  two  grown-up  daughters  treat  him  with 
great  cruelty.    "  They  don't  care  for  me,"  says  the 
poor  old  fellow,  while  a  ttoc  stands  in  his  eye  i 
«<  they  don't  care  for  me ;  they  leave  me  alone  day 
and  night ;  they  don't  come  to  ask  me  whether  I 
am  well  or  iU,  hungry  or  dry."     Their  coming 
would  not  add  much  to  his  comfort,  for  on  one 
occasion  they  would  have  driven  him  into  the 
streets,  although  it  was  a  bitterly  odd  night,  had 
not  the  neighbours  prevented  them.    He  has  never 
read  the  great  tragedy  of  our  "  immortal  bard,'' 
but  this  poor  unlettered  man  expresses  his  grief  in 
terms  quite  as  heartrending  as  those  in  which  the 
heartbroken  king  pours  forth  his  woe.     He  is 
siiflTering  from   severe  asthma;  but  his  poverty 
compels  him  to  foUow  his  trying  occupation  so  Us 
as  his  little  i-^^maining  strength  will  permit.    It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  he  is  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Great  Queen  Street,  and 
that  he  realises,  in  his  solitude,  the  presence  of  One 
-^ho  is  far  better  than  wife,  or  son,  or  daughter. 
The  next  case  that  presents  itself  is  equally  sad. 
In  a  very  small  room  a  pavior,  a  fine*looking  fellow, 
is  in  bed.    He  says  he  has  a  oold,  but  hopes  to  go 
to  work  to-morrow.    It  does  not  require  a  pro- 
fessional eye  to  see  that  something  far  worse  than 


a  oold  has  laid  him  low.  He  has  been  ill,  "  on  and 
off,"  for  some  weeks,  and  his  wife  has  been  obliged 
to  sell  tiie  bedding,  piece  by  piece,  to  get  them  food. 
He  has  little  more  than  his  working  clothes  to  cover 
him.  Two  fine  children  are  lying  in  bed  with  their 
father,  while  the  wife  is  in  a  condition  that  de- 
mands medical  care  and  comforts.  They  are  simply 
starving.  This  morning  the  poor  woman,  unable  to 
endure  the  cries  of  Ihe  children  for  bread,  borrowed 
a  dice  for  them  from  a  neighbour,  almost  as  badly 
off  as  hersel£  They  really  deserve  sympathy.  Not 
long  since,  when  a  man  in  the  next  street  turned 
his  wife  out  of  doors,  they  took  her  in,  and  during 
her  confinement,  that  almost  immediately  followed, 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  supply  her  wants. 
Here  are  two  widows  occupying  a  garret  Onehas 
a  swollen  face  and  neck,  and  a  fearful  contuaon 
over  the  right  eye.  A  few  days  since  she  interfered 
in  behalf  of  her  granddaughter,  whom  a  woman 
was  iU-using;  she  had  taken  the  poor  child  by  the 
hair,  and  dashed  her  with  great  violence  on  the 
ground.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and  these  wounds  are 
the  result.  Hie  other  widow  gets  a  precarious 
living  by  **  shelling  peas "  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  selling 
sweatineats  in  the  streets  in  the  winter.  Her  eldest 
son,  aged  twenty,  has  gone  through  an  ordeal  that 
few  of  his  dass  would  withstand.  Thieves  have 
offered  him  clothes  and  money  for  himself,  his 
mother,  and  sister  (putting  them  down  before  him), 
provided  he  would  join  them,  but  in  vain*  He  is 
still  an  honest  youth,  and,  for  lack  of  l)etter  em- 
ployment, sells  dgar-lights  in  the  streets:  her 
eldest  daughter,  aged  seventeen,  sells  cheap  toys, 
bought  at  the  **  swag  shops,"  and  the  younger 
ohUdren  go  to  the  ragged  school  in  Oharles  Street. 
As  may  be  easily  seen,  this  poor  widow  has  a  very 
hard  time  of  it ;  still,  she  endeavours  to'  do  right 
herself,  and  to  keep  her  children  right;  while,  poor 
as  she  is,  she  attends  church  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  Here  is  a  blind  woman  at  her  aoous- 
tomed  post,  with,  as  she  thinks,  a  good  stock  of 
ludfers  for  sale ;  but  some  young  thief  has  carried 
them  off,  leaving  her  sitting  behind  the  empty  tray, 
wondering  why  she  has  no  customers.  Farther  on, 
two  little  girls  are  crouching  on  the  kerb-stone 
with  a  basket  of  apples.  The  eldest  is  not  more 
than  seven,  yet  they  seem  quite  expert  in  their 
business,  and  look  for  customers  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  In  Nottingham  Oourt  we  visit  a 
journeyman  tailor  and  his  wife,  who  very  fre- 
quently want  a  mouthful  of  bread.  When  they  do 
get  work,  they  are  wretchedly  paid  for  it;  they 
receive  only  2s.  9d.  for  riflemen's  coats,  2s.  8d.  for 
police  great-coats  (Is.  3d.  if  the  seams  have  been 
previously  machined),  2s.  6d.  for  police  tunics,  and 
9d.  a  pair  for  police  trousers,  or  4^.  if  already 
machined.  The  poor  fellow  was  formerly  in  the 
marines,  ai^d  served  in  the  Souihamotop,  frigate. 
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under  Captain  Septimus  Arraban»  and  also  in  the 
iVbfiAiSfar,  on  the  l^est  Coast  of  Africa.  He 'was 
wounded  at  Ashantee,  and  irould  now  be  in  receipt 
of  a  pension,  if  he  had  not  thoughtleflBly  accepted 
a  bonus  of  £30  instead,  on  learing  the  seryioe. 
They  haye  to  endure  rery  great  priyations;  but 
they  do  not  murmur;  they  are  quite  contoit  to 
work  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day,  if  they  can 
but  steal  a  few  minutes  in  the  eyening  to  attend 
the  seryioe  in  the  mission-room,  conducted  by  our 
companion:  who  lifts  their  thoughts  out  of  the 
dreary  present,  by  saying,  as  we  bid  them  fiuewell, 
"  It  will  not  be  for  long;  we  shall  hare  our  reward 
by-and-by.  Fresenily,  this  world  wiU  haye  passed 
away.  We  must  work  and  wait  a  little  while, 
and  then  all  wiU  be  welL"  Oommonplaoa  truths 
enough,  but  soul-eleyating  and  heart-cheeiing, 
when  uttered  amid  the  sq[ualid  sonoiindingB  of  a 
Bt  Giles's  garret. 

Some  of  the  yery  poor  haye  a  deep  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  and  do  their  utmost  to  fidfil  any  promise 
of  a  sacred  character.  We  found  in  one  house  a 
little  woman,  the  wife  of  a  rough  costennonger, 
who  submits  to  many  a  hardship,  that  she  may 
support  a  half-idiotic  brother,  and  when  asked  why 
she  did  not  put  kim  in  the  workhouse  im!rmary, 
she  replied,  "  I  promised  my  dying  mother  that  I 
would  take  care  of  poor  Bob,  and  so,  please  Qod,  I 
will,  though  he  is  often  a  sore  trial  to  me.'*  In 
another,  a  young  widow,  suffeiing  from  consump- 
tion, who  was  most  deyoted  to  her  afflicted  husband. 
During  his  illness,  she  was  confined,  and  within  a 
few  days  afterwards  she  was  out  in  the  streets 
(though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter)  with  a  heayy 
basket  of  oranges,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  procure  him  a  lidw  comforts.  Apoorun- 
fortunate,  who  manifaflted  signs  of  true  repentance 
before  she  died,  was  carefully  tended  without  foe 
or  reward  by  an  aged  Christian  man  and  his  wife, 
themselyes  rery  poor.  Had  she  been  their  own 
daughter,  they  could  not  hare  done  more  for  her. 


Their  countenances  beam  with  satiBfiMition  u  % 
tell  how  she  found  men^  in  the  cnuafied  One, 
and  passed  awmy  with  a  heayvnly  smile,  witli  h: 
eyes  fixed  on  some  oljeot  inyisiUe  to  than,  as 
though  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  tlie  peeilcss 
beauty  and  fiideless  glory  of  the  city  of  Ood. 
{ToUi 


To  tik  Zditor  ^  Thb  QuxyiR. 

Sib,— I  have  be«a  faToared  by  Mr.  Lewis  Malgariii,  d 
CSrosby  Hoium,  Biahop^gate,  with  a  copy  of  \he  Bill  &.• 
before  Farlium«iit  for  tha  ooostrootion  of  the  boder^-. 
from  New  Palaoa  Yard  to  Baton  Square,  to  which  kt- 
referenoe  wu  mado  in  tlio  eloiiiig  pwagraph  of  th«  seed. 
peper  on  WeBtminster.  Tli»  preemUe  of  Ibe  601  ooe 
fima  In  a  sbriUiv  manner  my  atiiotnrea  on  the  nciUr 
Booial,  and  moial  ooadition  of  that  part  of  the  wnitnp'il 
for  it  deolarea  that  "many  of  the  streets,  laaei,  ptaa^^ 
and  places  which  it  is  proposed  to  remoTB^  an  belov.- 
leTel  of  good  praotioable  drainage,  and  extremely  un^' 
and  badly  TentOated ;  and  many  <rf  the  hoosee  eitd  "js^ 
ments  therein  are  in  a  minooa  and  i^iWr***^**^  ^%i^ 
totaUy  nnAtted  for  human  hafaitattoo,  and  tend  to  Buns^ 
filth,  disease,  destitatio%  immorality  and  orime." 

Sections  2S  and  28  proflds^  howerer,  for  the  «i«^- 
of  '*  model  lodging-hoossi^  dwellings  and  shops "  ' 
the  aooommodation  of  the  ejected  poor,  and  also  for  u: 
application  of  the  surplns  rates  to  the  rednciiffi  ef  ^ 
rental  of  sooh  model  lodging-booses^  Jus.,  which  iitr^^ 
any  time  to  axoeed  three  per  oeni.  per  aanom  ca  tbe  a^ 
of  erection. 

FtoTided  that  the  bonding  of  thene  model  dwe;ii:.^ - 
tki/m  tkutff  ilMe— f«r  the  ceoseqnences  of  deUj  i^<-' 
poor  would  proTS  most  disastroiis— I  sm  ready  to  li? 
Mr.  Malgarini's  opinion,  "that,  if  the  ffiU  be passedii^-^ 
Parliament,  it  will  do  more  good  for  the  poor  then  bu^ 
yet^  been  done  by  any  pablio  body  or  compenypnfj^ 
purely  beno?olent  prnposes." — I  remain,  or,  toot  obeci- 


The  Wbztib  ov  thb  "Deifxe  Dxfth"  Pafc' 

[We  are  informed  by  the  Rer.  A.  Borradaile,  c!  - 
Mary's  Pareonage,  Westminster,  that  some  dothir: ' 
the  poor  of  his  district  has  been  kindly  forwarded 
friend,  who  requests  an  acknowledgmoit  of  tfaii  u  - 

QUIVXE.] 


ST.   MARTIN.      A  LEGEND. 


BEGGAB  bent  a  gate  beside, 

As  annM  hosts  strode  in, — 
His  hands  outstretched,  if  prayer  from  pride 

One  rag  of  help  might  win. 

The  troops  they  tramped  regardless  by. 

To  shelter  in  the  town, 
As  the  frozen  beggar,  with  a  sigh, 

Simk  on  the  pavement  down. 

Tet  one  of  those  who  had  beheld 

The  shiyerer  *mid  the  snow, 
Wished  that  his  empty  purse  but  hold 

8ome  alms  he  might  bestow. 


He  felt  the  very  clothes  he  wore 
Their  wonted  comfort  lack ; 

Till,  urged  by  sudden  sting,  he  tore 
The  cloak  from  off  his  back. 

He  drew  his  sword,  a  stroke  did  fetch^ 
The  garment  slit  in  twain ; 

One  half  he  wrapped  about  ^  wretch. 
The  other  donned  again. 

In,  'mid  the  jeering  of  the  host, 
He  marched,  with  renfled  cloak; 

Then,  half  ashamed,  his  limbs  he  toaasd 
Upon  a  ooooh— nor  spoke. 
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Sleep  fell  upon  him  iheie—lie  dreamed— 

His  Lord  approached  the  bed : 
But  what  seemed  wrapped  aboat  him  P  Seemtdf 

Nay,  1009/  the beggar'e shied! 

Sound  to  the  angels  turned  the  Lord, 
And  unto  them  did  say — 


"Ms  with  this  garment,  slit  with  sword. 
Yon  slumb'rer  olad  to-day." 

Next  morning  Martin  had  resigned 

His  arms  for  saintly  vest : — 
And  now,  within  Marmoutier  shrined, 

St.  Martin's  relics  rest 

DiOBT  P.  SXABEST. 


THE  SINLESSNESS  OP  JESUa— II 

BY  THS  YEBY  BXY.  W.  ALBXA2n>SB,  M.A.,  DEAN  07  E2CLY. 


|SUE  it  is,  indeed,  that  Christ  passed 
from  heayen  to  earth,  to  bring  men 
from  darkness  to  light— not  to  be  their 
master  in  perspectiTe.  He  passed  from 
the  songs  of  the  seraphs  to  the  wailings 
of  men;  not  to  be  a  Handel,  a  Baphael,  or  a  Shake- 
Bpeare,  but  to  saye  his  people  from  their  sins.  This 
was  his  humbler  mission^-if  we  will  call  it  so  in 
our  poor,  blind  pride.  He  came  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted ;  he  came  to  give  rest  to  the  weary  and 
heayy  laden;  he  came  with  a  message  from  the 
Tery  heart  of  Qtod  to  the  rery  heart  of  man ;  and 
he  told  it  to  all  the  winds  that  blow  across  the 
earth — not  with  the  thxmders  of  Demosthenes,  but 
with  a  broken  heart;  not  with  the  majestic  tone 
and  haughty  attitude  of  Ohatham,  but  with  a  sweat 
of  anguish  and  a  sorrow  of  death.  Yet,  by  a  grand 
contradiction,  in  that  cross  of  ignominy  and  weak- 
ness is  all  the  power  of  Gbd,  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  God.  The  pierced  hands  and  feet,  the  awfrd 
shadow  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  pale  and  dying 
lips,  have  been  a  fountain  of  beauty,  no  leas  than  a 
well  of  salvation.  **  Eooe  Homo  "  haa  been  the  new 
birth  of  art  The  inner  domain  of  thought  and 
feeling  has  been  opened  to  the  touch  of  Christ,  and 
here  is  the  first  origin  of  psychology.  The  value 
of  the  individual  soul  taught  by  Ohrist  has  been 
deyeloped  into  the  political  notion  of  freedom. 

4.  But  strongest  of  all,  and  be  it  observed,  most 
original  of  all,  is  the  witness  of  Ohiist  himself 
Let  us  see  what  this  amounts  to. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  moral  progress, 
that  it  becomes  more  and  more  pervasive,  more  and 
more  exacting.  The  poet,  the  artist,  the  sculptor, 
who  is  satisfied  with  his  own  work  is  self-con- 
victed of  narrow  views  and  of  an  imperfect  aim. 
The  man  who  thinks  himself  holy  has  never  gazed 
aloft  at  the  towering  peak  of  the  moral  law. 
Henoe  the  holiest  men,  and  especially  the  holiest 
men  of  the  Hebrew  race,  have  confessed  their  sin- 
fulness the  most  unequivocally.  Abraham  and 
Job  humble  themselves  into  the  dust;  Daniel 
counts  himself  among  those  '*  who  have  sinned, 
and  committed  iniquity,  and  done  wickedly."  In 
the  Psalms  of  David  there  is  ihBMiaerere,  asweU  as 
the  JuhilaU^  and  the  anthem  that  now  swells  aloft. 


as  if  it  would  burst  the  groined  roof,  wails  away 
into  the  depths.  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  T'  is 
the  death-oiy  of  St  Paul  before  the  issue  of  the 
spiritual  combat  But  we  have  long  conversa- 
tions of  Ohrist ;  we  have  one  soliloquy  of  the  High 
Priest  with  his  Father;  we  have  seven  last  words 
from  the  crosS)  and  never  one  syllable  that  can  be 
tortored  into  a  oonfession  of  sin.  He  can  bare  his 
noble  heart,  and  say  to  men,  '*  Which  of  you  con- 
vincethme  of  sinP"  He  can  go  farther,  and  de- 
clare that  Satan  finds  no  vulnerable  point  in  him : 
"  The  prince  of  this  world  oometh,  and  hath  nothing 
in  me."  He  can  go  fiirther :  he  can  dedare  that 
'*he  doeth  always  those  things  that  please  the 
Father."  He  can  go  further:  he  can  lift  up  his 
calm  and  trustfiil  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exdaim,  <<  I 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth;  I  have  finidwd 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do."  And, 
depend  upon  it,  no  mote  could  have  floated  upon 
that  sunny  tide  of  holiness  without  being  detected 
by  his  eagle  eye.  The  smallest  spot  would  have 
sullied  the  raiment  that  was  as  white  as  snow.  On 
this  fourfold  witness— of  type  and  dogmatio  state- 
ment, of  enemies  or  those  who  were  indifferent,  of 
the  firar  Gospds,  and  of  Ohrist  himself— we  con- 
clude that  '*  in  him  is  no  sin." 

We  may  now  proceed  to  draw  from  this  doctrine 
its  natural  oonduaions. 

1.  The  flni  of  these  is  connected  with  the  evi- 
dences of  our  religion.  At  this  exigent  crisis, 
doubts  and  misgivings  are  perhaps  abroad.  They 
are  more  painfol,  because  they  have  been  breathed, 
not  with  the  ribald  coarseness  of  the  Deism  of  the 
last  century-^not  with  the  insolent  recklessness  of 
Qerman  rationalism— but  as  if  wrung  from  the 
anguish  of  unwilling  hearts.  If  I  may  judge  by 
myself,  I  would  say  that  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Sinless  Man,  we  may  have  an  anchor  of  the 
soul,  true  and  i^eadfast—a  strong  foundation  for 
ourfittth. 

How  do  we  account  for  this?  How  comes  this 
one  sinless  blossom  to  have  grown  from  the 
withered  stem  of  our  Mien  humanity  P  Dispose, 
if  you  will,  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
Qoq)els  ss  legendary— though  it  differs  from  aU 
other  legendary  mirades  in  being  part  and  parcel 
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of  the  narratiye— but  how  oaa  you  dispose  of  the 
obstinate  miracle  of  that  character?  Some  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  day  seem  to  haye  a  special 
difficulty  in  receiyuig  miracles.  Surely  we  can 
belieyo  that  that  sinless  body  was  emancipated 
&om  the  laws  that  bind  us ;  that  he  walked  on  the 
waters;  that  on  the  holy  mount  his  person  and 
raiment  was  saturated  and  streamed  oyer  with  light » 
that  the  Holy  One  of  God  saw'  no  corruption, 
because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holden  of  death ;  that  sofb  and  silent  as  a  ray  he 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples;  that  he  as- 
cended from  Oliyet ;  that  he  was  approyed  of  GK>d 
by  miradeB,  and  wonders,  and  signs.  For  we 
cannot  resist  the  written  and  abiding  eyidence 
of  the  foux  Gospels  to  the  master  miracle  of  that 
sinless  character.  To  belieye  that  fraud  inyented, 
or  that  enthusiasm  dreamed  out,  the  picture  of 
Jesus — so  original  in  many  respeeia,  so  sustained, 
so  temperate,  so  lifelike— is  a  greater  tax  upon 
credulity,  than  the  reception  of  the  angel's  words, 
« <  Therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom 
of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 

For  it  comes  to  this— either  the  Church  created 
Christ,  out  of  a  slight  historical  basis,  helped  out 
by  certain  traditionary  elements,  prophetic  and 
the  like ;  or,  Christ  created  the  CQiurch.  But  the 
Church  did  not  create  Christ,  because  it  could  not. 
Therefore,  Christ  created  the  Church,  and  we  haye 
not  followed  cunningly  aophistioated  myths,  but 
words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

There  are  some-^  many  ci  us  much  more 
practical— results  which  I  must  indicate  before  I 
dose  this  paper* 

1.  I  can  only  just  mentien  the  great,  though 
yery  obyioua  truth,  that  Christ  liyed  and  died  in 
his  smless  humanity,  leaying  us  an  eooomiple  that  we 
should  follow  in  his  steps-— an  imitable  yet  perfect 
example. 

2.  This  thought  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  hve 
Christ. 

Anathemas  are  not  as  common  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  in  the  Tridentine  formulaiies.  Yet 
St.  Paul  says,  '*If  any  man  love  w4  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Maran-atha" 
(iCor.  xvi.  22).  Strange  that  a  feeling— an 
emotion,  should  be  so  required,  and  under  such  a 
penalty,  as  it  was  said  of  old,  "  Take  heed  there- 
fcore  to  yourselyes  that  ye  loye  the  Lord  your  Gk)d." 
But  beauty  is  tiie  natural  object  of  loye :  beauty 
of  form  and  colour,  in  art ;  beauty  of  sound,  which 
is  harmony;  the  more  augast  moral  harmonies, 
called  Bight,  Truth,  Justice,  Goodness,  which  are 
moral  beauty;  these  we  are  so  constituted  as  to 
loye.  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  Christ  is  all  that 
Scripture  calls  him:  among  flowers,  the  ''rose  of 
Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  yalley ;"  in  heayen,  as 
he  is  called  in  the  last  emblem  eyer  giyen  to  him, 


the  ''bright  and  morning  star.*'  The conteioplat i 
of  that  sinless  character  giyes  a  nataial  kdi  1 
our  loye  of  him. 

3.  Yet  another  lesson,  without  wludi  I3 
thoughts  would  be  defectiye  indeed. 

We  are  sinners — ^we  haye  sinned  and  ooms  u 
of  the  glory  of  God.  We  own  it  in  words.  B:::^ 
are  too  often  like  Ephraim  of  old.  The  V4i:d 
decrepitude  is  upon  our  moral  nature,  and  t:  Lj 
it  not  "  Grey  hairs  are  here  and  thero  upo:  i^ 
yet  he  knoweth  not."  What  more  calcal^vli 
teach  us  our  own  sinfulness  than  the  contempl^ 
of  the  Sinless  One  ?  just  as  the  waters  of  the  ilt: 
tain-lake  seem  intensely  bla<dc  when  they  ar?d 
rounded  with  snow. 

Yet  by  a  strange,  still  most  true,  paradox,  tj 
same  thought  giyes  us  assurance  of  s^m?  | 
No  doubt  a  different  lesson  has  been  drn 
Bomanism  speaks  of  the  superior  sjmpAthjl 
those  who  haye  been  sinners  like  ooiselves. 
belieye  this  to  be  xmtrue  to  Luman  natme  lav: 
as  to  Scripture.  If  my  heart  were  M  of  k: 
dark  secret,  which  I  must  tell  or  die,  I  vonld  i 
seek  one  like  myself— -I  would  not  seek  a  wcc 
of  the  worid,  with  her  finished  scorn;  a  nun  of  ^ 
world,  ruled  by  that  code,  in  some  respects  iol:i 
but  which,  when  once  inMnged,  can  be  so  feaiL 
unforgiying.  I  would  seek  the  purest  and  b:  >! 
man  I  could  find.  And  so,  in  deep  seaichii: 
heart  for  sin,  the  thoughts  moei  na<ura%tei' 
the  spotless  Lamb. 

Yet  once  more.  Sin  is  presented  to  v£^' 
two  aspects  which  are  strangely  differeni  i^ 
holds  a  glass  under  which  it  dwindles  to  a  ip«^ 
Sickness  magnifies  it  to  an  awlol  bulk,  l'^ 
and  stood  by  one  on  whose  heart  the  hot  ha^ 
school  and  college,  the  oold  breath  of  that  n* 
trying  school  and  uniyersity  called  the  wM^ 
hardly  blown.  Li  his  last  days  he  onoe  said, '  V 
garden  stands  between  me  and  Gfariflt"  ^^' 
with  the  wilful  sins  of  boyhood,  with  its  kss- 
sins  grown  up.  from  a  small  seed  and  &s^' 
plucked  out  of  our  hearts,  with  the  godleasDOSu 
our  ambitious  manhood,  with  the  selfishneBs  cf  «•' 
old  age,  what  strange  and  portentoas  shapes  r' 
stand  between  us  and  heayen  in  that  strange  reP^ 
of  memory  which  so  often  takes  place,  eren  vt> 
death  has  seized  the  extremities  of  the  ^^ 
Well  for  us  if  we  can  then  look  to  the  ^>^'=^ 
One,  who  is  also  God,  who  has  died  that  wb  £^5 
liye:  for  in  that  sinlesaneas  we  find  the  efficaao^ 
ness  of  the  Sacrifice.  The  heart's  meBsin^,  i^*  ^ 
the  uttered  language  of  the  Hps,  is, «  Thou  vko  «•"• 
unutterably  pure,  robe  me,  aU  dark  and  spom^ 
I  see  myself  in  this  awful  light  of  eternity,  ^^ 
that  purity  of  thine.  Saye  me  fifom  this  di^ 
shadow  of  myself.  Thou  wert  manifested  tfi  ^ 
away  my  sins,  and  in  thee  is  no  sixl" 
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CHAPTER  ni. 
OPF    TO    FABI8. 

the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  after 
dispatching  a  hasty  meal,  we  wend  onr 
way  through  the  town  of  Dieppe  to  the 
railway  for  Paris.  Oar  party  is,  mean- 
'  while,  with  the  early  day,  gradually  de- 
Treloping  itself.  It  is  wonderful  how  very  soon  mere 
etiquette  giyes  way  when  persons  are  'hooked  for 
a  long  journey  together.  It  comes  to  he  one  great 
part  of  both  the  present  and  future  enjoyment  to  fra- 
ternise at  once,  and  especially  after  a  yoyage  there 
exists  at  least  one  matter  in  common  to  all — the 
fortune  or  misfortune  of  the  ''middle  passage."  Sea- 
sickness, like  other  miseries,  is  calculated  to  make 
for  us  friends  and  acquaintance ;  and  nearly  all  of 
us  haying*  suffered  alike,  we  find  the  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  already  kindled;  and 
fraternity  conmiences. 

Well,  just  a  word  or  two  about  our  party.    We 
are,  of  course,  very  select ;  none  of  us  would  doubt 
that  for  a  single  moment.    Any  way,  we  belieTe 
we  are,  and  so  we  get  on.    And,  first  of  all,  we 
hare  a  goodly  proportion  of  Americans  in  our 
party,  all  of  them  (as  we  would  haye  said  last 
year)  of  ''Northern  prodiyities."     They  seem  to 
giye  promise  of  being yery  excellent  companions; 
and  it  is  well  the  "war"  is  disposed  of,  else  some 
of  us  might  get  deeply  inyolyed  in  political  dis- 
agreements and  quarrels.     There  are  representa- 
tiyes  fix>m  many  of  the  northern  counties,  such  as 
York  and  Staffordshire,  and  one  or  two  "  canny" 
folks  firom  still  &rther  north,  beyond  the  Tweed. 
We  haye  amongst  us  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
S*riends,  a  yenerable  man  of  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age.     The  majority  of  the  party  belong 
to  London.     Some  half-dozen  more  haye  yet  to 
join  us  in  Paris,  and  a  stray  body  here  and  there 
along  the  route— at  Florence,  and  at  Leghorn, 
This  yaried  assortment  includes  about  forty  gen- 
tlemen, and  twenty  ladies,  old,  and  young,  and 
middle-aged,  with  talents  of  music  and  singing, 
painting,  sketching,  etching,  gossiping,  &c.  &o., 
and  eyery  imaginable  thing  that  is  taught,  and 
may  be  learned,  in  this  fast  age  of  high-pressure 
and  modem  dyilisation.    The  baggage  of  the  party 
is  moderate,  taking  all  things  into  account.    There 
are,  howeyer,  rather  too  many  ^maU  parcels,  or 
rather  parcels  that  are  yoted  small  by  the  ladies, 
and  as  such  introduced  into  the  carriages,  iostead 
of  being  consigned  to  the  luggage  yan«    Some  of 
these  small  parcels,  accordingly,  get  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  owners ;  and  here  it  is  that  little 
tempers  manifest  themselyes,  for  our  friends  are 
not  at  all  disposed  to  undervalue  little  things,  and 


haye  eyidentiy  learned  how  true  is  the  line — "  It 
ia  only  the  littleness  of  man  that  seeth  no  great* 
ness  in  a  trifle." 

It  is  pleasant  to  haye  companions  in  trayeL  One 
assists  another  in  obseryation  of  passing  sceneSf 
and  in  imprinting  recollectionB  on  the  mind  and 
memory.  The  trayels  I  haye  made  in  company 
haye  left  more  lasting  remembrances  behind  than 
any  I  haye  eyer  taken  alone.  I  remember  once 
haying  yisited  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  alone; 
and,  though  I  went  through  them  all,  yet  I  haye  at 
this  moment  not  the  slightest  appreciable  recol- 
lection of  my  yisit.  The  ezperiences  of  such  lonely 
yisits  may  seem  yery  pleasant  at  the  moment  and 
in  themselyes ;  but  they  return  into  one's  owa 
bosom,  and  there  they  abide  alone,  and  bring  forth 
no  fruit  for  memory  to  store  up  and  expezienoe  to 
use  in  after  days.  And  it  is  little  incidents  and 
accidents  that  occur  by  the  way  that  serve  as  pegp 
on  which  to  hang  our  recollections,  as  nails  tp 
&sten  them  into  a  sure  place.  One  loses  an  um- 
brella, and  dieicovers  the  loss  just  as  a  heavy  shower 
descends;  depend  upon  it,  he  will  remember  that 
event,  and  wiU  talk  of  it  with  real  pleasure  in  after 
days.  And  that^littie  blue  bag  that  my  friend, 
Mrs.  So-and-so,  lost  last  night  in  the  train ;  and 
didn't  she  make  a  sad  complaint  to  me  about  itl 
It  was  quite  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  comfort 
her  under  the  calamity.  I  told  her  that  nothing 
was  ever  lost  in  Prance ;  everything  would  come 
back  again;  but  no,  she  would  not  be  comforted  I 
Well,  when  I  looked  in  at  the  window  of  her  car- 
riage this  morning,  I  found  her  all  smiles  and  sun- 
shine, though  it  was  just  then  raining  hard,  and 

she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  dear,  Mr, ,  I  have  found 

my  littie  blue  bag;  and  what  do  you  think,  but  that 
nasty  Frenchman  in  the  comer  was  sitting  on  it  aU 
night  The  man  didn't  understand  a  word  of 
English,  and  didn't  know  what  I  was  looking  for 
all  the  night.  Now,  isn't  it  a  great  shame  they 
don't  know  what  we  are  saying  ?  "  and  so  the  dear 
old  lady  was  going  on,  when  the  bell  rang  for  the 
start  again,  and  I  had  to  run  back  to  my  place. 
Now,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  used  to  finish  up  her 
stories  that  seemed  to  be  hard  to  believe,  so  I  say  of 
this — "Now,  that's  a  fact!"  I  assure  you  it  is, 
and  that  dear  soul,  who  is  a  yery  mother  to  our 
party,  will  remember  last  night  all  the  days  of  her 
life,  especially  as  "that  horrid  Erenchman"  actually 
sat  upon  a  bonnet  that  was  in  the  little  blue  bag. 
Well,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  write  all  this ;  the 
lady  is  sure  to  read  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  is  in- 
valided at  this  stage  of  the  journey  at  which  I  am 
now  writing.  This  is  the  first  of  our  party  to  knock 
under,  and  it  deprives  us  of  three  of  our  number.     . 
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Well,  haying  introduoed  our  readers  to  the  priii' 
dpal  elements  of  our  party  while  we  haye  been 
pursuing  our  way  through  Dieppe  to  the  train, 
let  us  now  take  our  places  for  the  journey  to  Paris. 
But  stay,  this  is  not  quite  so  easily  done  as  at 
home;  fhey  do  not  manage  these  things  better  in 
France.  According  to  the  class  you  trayel  by,  you 
are  pent  up  in  an  enclosure  until  the  train  comes 
up.  The  door  of  your  temporary  confinement  is 
then  suddenly  opened,  and  pell-mell  rush  the 
crowd  to  scramble  for  seats.  In  this  the  strong 
wins  the  day,  and  the  weak  goes  to  the  wall.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  mistake,  causing  endless  con- 
fusion, annoyance,  and  excitement.  The  leisurely 
choice  and  occupation  of  a  seat  I  oonsider  to  be,  by 
contrast,  one  of  the  great  priyileges  of  the  English 
railway  system. 

The  Normandy  line  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  of  the  many  lines  that  converge 
toward  the  French  capital.  I  have  at  other  times 
approached  Paris  by  the  Calais  and  Boulogne  direc- 
tion, and  once  from  due  north,  but  ■  these  are 
uninteresting  lines,  laid  through  a  dead  flat  all 
the  way.  The  line  Vouest  is  plainly  the  best  and 
most  interesting  of  all;  it  extends  through  a 
country  more  like  England  than  is  any  other  part 
of  France  that  I  have  seen,  including  green  fields, 
undulating  hills,  rirers,  cascades,  and  other  natural 
embellishments.  This  line  exhibits  also  more  of 
the  industry  and  resources  of  Ihe  country.  For 
full  fifteen  miles  before  you  reach  Bouen,  the 
railway  passes  through  a  continuous  series  of  Til- 
lages, presenting  tall  and  towering  chimneys — 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  national  pros- 
perity. A  Wealthy  valley  is  that  through  which 
flows  the  Seine,  and  modem  France  ia  making  the 
most  of  it. 

About  one-half  of  our  ipaxty  break  the  journey 
for  a  few  hours  at  Bouen;  and  they  do  weU.  I 
have  been  there  before,  and  have  seen  it  all,  and 
I  therefore  push  on  to  Paris  direct.  Some  beauti- 
fid  peeps  of  the  city  are  caught  just  on  emerging 
from  the  long  tunnel  and  crossing  the  Seine.  While 
we  are  passing,  I  call  to  mind  my  former  visit, 
and  some  of  the  scenes  associated  with  it-  and  I 
teU  my  fellow-traveUers  the  following  little  in- 

;^  ddent  that  befell  me  there  in  1861 : — 

I  must  premise  that  I  have  generally  been  re- 

^  garded  as  a  very  stanch  Protestant.  Well,  it  was  a 
lovely  summer  afternoon,  when  I  sauntered  forth 
from  my  hotel  to  see  a  church  Ihad  heard  so  much 
talked  about,  the  Ohurch  of  Bon  Seoours,  perched 
high  up  on  the  adjoining  mountain  range.  On  the 
way  up,  I  overtook  two  men,  who  proved  to  be 
Italians.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  them ; 
on  both  mdes  we  used  the  French  language,  in 
which,  I  fear  I  must  confoes,  we  were  all  some- 
what deficient.  IIoweTer,  in  rather  broken  French,  | 


these  men  told  me  about  certain  crypti,  uHiza 
nels,  and  hiding-plaoes  bonowed  in  tiia  Ej 
which  were  once  used  as  places  of  letreit  in  i 
old  Norman  wars.  These  sabtecruiflui  plicei, 
understood  them  to  say,  were  in  commmiiaL] 
with  the  church,  and  could  be  viaitBd  and  we. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  ridge  on  which  the  dd 
stands,  and  from  which  it  looks  down  grandly  q 
solemnly  on  the  rich  plains  beneath;  and&s^ 
companions  turned  shajply  round  into  the  dnri 
yard,  a  £ur  little  Norman  maid  approacbd^ 
bearing  under  her  arm  a  large  number  of  ccIi 
The  Italians  gave  her  some  money,  in  tetm'^ 
which  she  produced  two  candles  for  each,  airrj^ 
them  in  her  own  hand.  I  was  advised  to  zoAbq 
purchase,  and  imder  the  impression  that  the  trl 
and  recesses  undergrotmd  were  to  be  vsii^ 
cheerfrilly  held  out  my  hand  with  money  Lr  j 
damsel  to  take  whatever  was  right  Sbd  toil 
few  sous,  and  instantly  drew  forth  my  st-^ 
candles,  which  she  held  in  her  right  haLili: 
sprang  on  before  us,  leading  the  way.  Wei 
lowed  into  the  church,  and,  as  I  thought, tk- 
the  church  into  the  crypt.  The  maid,  lithe  of » 
advanced  quickly  and  gracefully  to  the  Tl*p 
altar,  and  there  with  a  lowly  gesture  ^e  dep(£ 
my  candles  as  a  votive  offering,  and  as  qx:. 
retired.  Judge  of  my  amazement,  and  indeei 
my  amusement,  when  I  found  how  easily  njl 
testantism  had  been  ovexpowered  by  tha  t 
Norman  maid!  I  returned,  if  not  a  eaMs.:- 
certainly  a  wiser  man.  I  need  hardly  eiyi^' 
have  never  ventured  to  seek  the  subtenana:^ 
sages  since. 

This  Ohuichof  Bon  Secours  is  well  worth  k& 
It  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and  was  built  through- 
diligence  and  zeal  of  a  F'rench  monk,  who  r 
throughout  Europe  collecting  small  oontnbar- 
for  the  erection  of  his  favourite  design.  ^' 
marvellous  tales  of  devotion,  self-demal,  and  & 
are  told  by  many  of  Hiese  material  esK^' 
throughout  Ghxistendom  I  If  some  men  Un^^ 
zeal  '<  which  was  not  according  to  knovledge,'^ 
at  least,  who  are  instructed  in  the  better  fr 
ought  to  set  the  example  of  a  true  godlj  J^ 
which  is  according  to  knowledge,  Why  ^ 
superstition  be  allowed  to  erect  gcander  and  a^>^ 
monuments  to  celebrate  and  peipetoate  herfitf 
tixan  those  left  by  that  which  is  the  gt&sif^ 
grandest  of  all  motives—"  the  love  oi  Chrifl**^' 
straining  us?" 

A  journey  of  some  four  hours,  after  stqppD?*^ 
Bouen  and  leaving  our  friends  thsz«»  hm^^ 
to  Paris.  We  immediately  repaired  to  <mr  li«^ 
and  having  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  wsah  is^' 
light  luncheon,  we  proposed  (some  of  vb)  •»  *^ 
noon  stroll  through  the  dty. 

(7*0  U  eeafuMMd.) 
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WHAT   EMMA  SAID, 


lY  fioatmg  down  the  stream, 

Softly  flowing; 
It  is  sweet,  as  in  a  dieoni. 

To  be  going, 
On  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 

To  the  lightr— 
Far  beyond  the  dread  and  darkpeii 

Of  the  night. 

Hear  you  not  the  songs  of  angeb 

Erom  a£ir, 
Like  the  Are  that  ofttimes  flashes 

From  a  star? 


They  are  coming,  dearest  mother  Z 

Unto  me — 
Spirits  hear  what  eyes  can  never, 

Neyer  see  I 

Beatific  forms  still  nearer. 

Nearer  eome ; 
And  the  burthen  of  their  welcojxie*0 
"Hither,  home  1" 
Would  you  could  but  hear  them,  mother!^ 

One  last  kiss, 
Ere  my  soul  is  borne,  in  musio. 

Into  bliss  1 

J.  P.  n. 


DEPAHTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 


MAY-QUEEN  SUSIE. 

[HE  fall  moon  had  just  risen,  on  a 
loyely  evening  towards  the  end  of 
Apnl;  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  lilac- 
trees  had  tempted  Susie  to  her  fa- 
vourite seat  on  a  green  bank,  covered 
with  violets  and  primroses,  and  sheltered  by  a 
hedge  of  whitethorn,  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  her  father's  garden.  The  first  cuckoo  of  the  year 
was  heard  repeating  its  soft  note  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  and  the  little  girl  listened  to  it  with  a 
delight  known  only  to  those  whose  hearts  are  in 
harmony  with  the  beautiee  of  Nature,  and  alive  to 
the  high  and  holy  lessons  she  teaches.  Susie  had 
not  long  been  enjoying  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
scene,  when  she  thought  she  heard  a  deep  sigh 
quite  close  beside  her.  She  started  up,  and  looked 
through  the  hedge,  but  could  not  see  any  one; 
and,  keying  she  had  been  mistaken,  she  again  sat 
down ;.  but  soon  the  sonad  was  repeated,  and  this 
time  she  i  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  she  had  ascer- 
tained the  cause  of  it.  She  passed  through  a  gate 
into  a  cotnfield,  thrbu^h  which  a  path  led  to  the 
parsonage,  and  immediately  perceived  a  poor  old 
man  on  crutches,  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  appa- 
rently in  great  pain.  Susie  looked  at  him  with  a 
pitying  glance,  and  said— 

<'  You  seem  very  ill  to  be  out  so  late,  and  alone. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  assist  you  ?  " 

The  poor  old  man  looked  surprised  at  the  little 
girl's  kind  manner  (for  he  had  before  met  with  only 
cold  and  suspicious  glances  from  the  passers-by), 
and  said :  "  I  have  at  last  met  with  some  one  who 
will  pity  my  misfortunes  and  believe  my  story. 
You  see,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  am  poor  and  old ; 
but  I  had  a  good  son  who  took  care  of  me  while  he 
lived ;  but  now  that  he  is  gone,  no  one  cares  for  the 


helpless  old  cripple,  and  for  the  last  three  or  fc::: 
nights  I  have  wandered  about  in  the  ox>en  air,  f.: 
want  of  a  few  pence  to  pay  for  a  lodging;  but  I 
know  that  it  wiU  soon  be  over,  and  I  shall  be  id^ 
my  dear  son  again — as  I  have  often  prayed  ^na 
he  was  taken  from  me." 

Tears  were  running  down  Susie's  cheeks,  as  &^ 
said  to  the  old  man,  "  Follow  me  to  the  house ;  zl- 
1  am  sure  my  father  will  help  you.  He  is  stew^ni 
to  the  rector,  and  he  will  tell  hun  your  story,  llL 
ask  his  advice  and  assistance." 

Susie  prevailed  on  the  old  servant  to  give  tib' 
exhausted  cripple  a  comfortable  meal,  and  to  epuJ. 
a  covering  on  some  straw  in  one  of  the  o::t- 
ofBlces,  where  he  soon  feU  into  a  peaoefol  sleep: 
and  when  her  father  came  in  she  related  aU  the  dr- 
cumstances  to  him,  and,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
pleased with  what  she  had  done,  he  felt  thankf  j1 
that  his  little  daughter  was  so  kind  and  tendsi- 
hearted  towards  the  unfortunate ;  and  he  promised 
to  see  the  old  man  before  he  went  to  his  work  ncx: 
day,  and  to  try  what  could  best  be  done  for  him.  I: 
was  long  before  Susie  fell  asleep,  so  much  were 
her  thoughts  occupied  by  the  evening's  adventure, 
and  her  heart  was  fall  of  joy  at  having  been  ihf 
means  of  rescuing  a  fellow-oreature  from  such  » 
miserable  condition;  and  before  the  household  h&i 
assembled  for  their  early  breakfast,  she  was  dresac 
and  carrying  some  fresh  milk  and  bread  to  har  pa:r 
friend.  On  opening  the  door  she  pero^ved  hie 
lying  motionless,  and,  as  she  thought,  still  asleer ; 
but,  at  that  moment,  she  was  joined  by  her  father. 
who,  going  up  to  the  rude  bed,  found  tiiat  the  ell 
man  was  dead,  his  hands  still  folded  in  the  atdtnd? 
of  prayer,  and  with  an  expression  of  perfbct  peo.iv 
on  his  countenance.  Susie  burst  into  tears  wh?& 
her  father  told  her  that  the  old  man  was  n*? 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid^o^  sympathy;  hzt 
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she  was  comforted  by  the  thought  that  she  had 
soothed  his  last  hours^  and  she  felt  that  there  can 
be  no  greater  happiness  in  life  than  that  of  light- 
ening the  sorrows  and  supplying  the  wants  of 
others.  The  story  soon  spread  through  the  village, 
and  every  one  was  loud  in  praise  of  Susie's  beha- 
Tiour ;  she,  however,  shrank  from  speaking  on  the 
fiubject^  and  when  any  of  her  young  companions 
alluded  to  it,  she  merely  said  she  was  sure  any  of 
tliexn  would  have  done  as  much,  had  they  been  in 
lier  place.  But  in  a  few  days  after,  when,  as  was 
Btill  the  custom  of  the  village,  a  May  Queen  was 
to  be  chosen,  Susie  could  not  resist  the  unanimous 
-wish  of  her  playfellows  to  bestow  on  her  that  mark 
of  their  affection  and  esteem. 

The  wreath  of  early  summer  flowers  with  which 
they  crowned  her  soon  withered;  but  the  happy 
recollection  of  a  kind  and  charitable  act  remained 
for  ever;  and,  as  Susie  grew  to  womanhood,  she 
preserved  the  same  gentle  and  loving  disposition, 
and  was  not  only  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  father's 
house,  but  brought  sunshine  into  many  a  poor  and 
wretched  home. 


SCRIPTUBB    ACBOSTia— No.«w 

▲  KINO  or  A¥ATi»g. 

1.  A  aon  of  David. 

2.  A  garden  near  iht  Mount  of  Olives. 

3.  The  man  without  mortal  parentage. 

4.  A  tribe  which  inhabited  Gath. 


FOOLHAEDY  FEED. 

A  BHYIOC  FOB  YOTTNa  TIEAT1ER8. 

2^0N  lad  is  called  "  Foolhardy  Fred," 
For  every  mad  deed  he  will  do ; 
There's  notawild  scheme  comes  into  his  head« 
But  he's  sure  to  follow  it  through. 

If  ever  he  climbs  up  a  tree, 

He'll  swing  at  the  top  if  he  can ; 
Or  perched  on  the  end  of  a  branch  he  will  be. 

And  think  hirngAlf  quite  like  a  TnaTi- 

One  day  he  espied  a  bird's  nest 

In  a  willow-tree  dose  to  a  pond. 
The  prize-laden  bough  put  Fred's  ^pluck"  to  the  test, 

Stretched  the  brink  of  the  water  beyond. 

But  for  this  not  a  whit  did  he  care, 
He  climbed  the  trunk  deftly  and  well ; 

He  got  on  the  bough — ^but  when  he  got  there, 
Splash !  into  the  water  he  felll 

And  if  there'd  been  no  one  at  hand, 

To  help  when  for  succour  he  cried, 
And  drag  him,  all  breathless  and  dripping,  to  land. 

He  might  for  his  folly  have  died. 

Ah,  me  I  it  is  foolish  and  wrong 

To  tempt  thus  God's  fatherly  care. 
He  strengthens  you,  not  to  be  headily-strong. 

He  nerves  you,  not  rashly  to  dai-e.  m. 
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OHAPTEB   IV. 

1CB8.      TBBGABBIT. 

lAYING  made  the  rapid  retrospect  oon- 
tained  in  the  last  chapter,  we  return  to 
Bed  Lion  Square.  Mr.  Graspington  was 
in  the  City  on  business;  Kizsy,  who 
seldom  left  the  house,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence smoke-dried  to  the  colour  of  mahogany,  and 
admirably  matched  the  panels  and  carving  in  tiie  old 
dwelling,  was  sitting  drowsily  at  her  knitting,  when  a 
brougham,  with  closed  windows  and  blinds  drawn  down, 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  page-boy  descended  from  his 
seat  by  the  driver,  and  performed  a  grand  flourish  on  the 
knocker,  much'to  the  startled  Kizzy's  dismay,  whose  little 
snuggery  was  partitioned  off  from  the  haU,  and  lighted 
by  half  of  the  hall  window.  The  offioe-boy  answered 
the  summons  with  alacrity,  and  was  just  repeating  that 
his  master  was  not  at  home,  when  a  voice,  by  no  means 
so  sweet  and  low  as  to  be  an  excellent  thing,  said  to 
the  page— 

''  As  he  is  out,  ask  if  Mrs.  Keziah  Crabbe  is  in.    I 
will  see  her." 
She  made  preparations  to  alight  as  she  was  speaking; 


and  before  ^e  bewildered  Kiszy  could  dedine  the 
honour  of  the  visit,  even  if  she  had  wished  to  do  so,  a 
taU,  portly,  florid,  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in  an 
abundance  of  rustling  black  silk  and  crisp  crape,  with 
jet  ornaments  that  flickered  in  the  sun,  sailed  into  the 
hall,  and  seemed  to  All  it  with  her  presence.  Poor,  stiff, 
angular,  ancient  Kizsy,  in  her  scanty  garb  of  some 
indescribable  tint  between  London  smoke  and  faded 
leaf,  looked  as  if  she  was  collapsing,  as  she  dropped  a 
sidling  curtsey  to  this  mountain  of  jet. 

**  Yes,  I  see  I'm  right.  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Grasping- 
ton,  but  you  will  do  as  well" 

In  a  strange  perplexity  Kisay  threw  wide  open  the 
office  door,  as  if  she  feared  the  visitor  would  not  easily 
pass  through  it,  and  followed  in  her  wake,  submissively 
standing  until  the  lady  had  wheeled  round  and  seated 
herself,  thrown  up  her  veil,  and  said,  "If  you  don't 
know  me,  I  remember  you  very  well." 

Eissy.looked  through  her  keen  eyes  as  sharply  as  pos- 
sible, but  evidently  was  none  the  wiser. 

"  Don't  you  remember  Mrs.  Pollard,  of  Ealmouth  ?  ** 

**  To  be  sure  I  do.  She  was  as  old  every  day  as  I 
am.    You  can't  be '* 

"  I'm  Sophy,  her  daughter," 
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"Ton, little  Sophy?" 

''Not  lUtle  Sophy,  exactly.  I  married,  yean  a^po; 
ftnd  Fve  lost  my  husband  a  while  peat— «b  good  m  cap- 
tain, though  I  say  it,  as  ever  took  a  vessel  over  Hayle 
Bar.  Bi^  there,  it's  no  use  winteriug  and  snmmering 
on  that.    My  name  is  Tregabbit." 

"  What,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  that  Mr.  Ormond  was  to  hare 
married,  and  hasn't  kept  to  his  engagement— leastways^ 
has  died?" 

"  Yes :  poor  fellow !  poor  fellow ! "  the  lady  pulled  out 
her  handkerohiet  ''I  don't  pretend  that  he  was  to  me^ 
or  ever  would  have  been,  what  my  poor  husband  was; 
but  it's  a  blow— a  great  blow;  though  there,  if  s  no  use, 
of  ooune,  talking  of  siioh  fedings  to  you." 

"Little  Sophy  Pollard  is  Mrs.  Tregabbit,"  repeated 
Ki2zy,  in  bewilderment. 

"  To  be  sure.  And  now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this, 
as  w^'re  luckily  alone  together,  what's  become  of  Tough 
Oraspington's  daughter  ?  " 

**  Dead,  long  ago.** 

« And  her  husband?" 

"Don't  name  him.  Know  nothing  of  him.  Never 
set  eyes  on  him,  and  never  want  to." 

"  Had  Chrissy  any  children  ?  " 

"  One— a  girL    He  maintains  her." 

"Where?" 

"Somewheres  in  Prance;  a  kind  of  Comish  name — 
Gwine." 

"  Hem ;  just  like  him— to  send  away  his  own  flesh  and 
blood.    Where's  George's  boy  ?" 

"  He's  in  a  lawyer's  office," 

The  mode  in  which  Mrs.  Tregabbit  spoke  was  so  quick, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  put  her  questions  so 
direct,  that  Einy  had  not  had  time  to  reflect,  but  been, 
as  it  were,  oompelled  to  give  the  information  asked; 
just  then,  however,  there  flashed  into  )ier  mind  a  dread 
that  her  stem  cousin  and  master  would  not  approve  of 
that  sort  of  catechism,  and  she  said — 

"  But,  deer  patieooe  heart  alive^  what^s  all  this  to  you  ? 
what  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Just  this :  when  I  was  engaged  to  poor  dear  Ormond, 
I  found  out  that  his  chief  friend  was  Tough  Graspington." 

"  You  mustn't  oall  him  that  now,  I  can  tell  you.  It  was 
all  very  well,  as  Christopher  was  a  long  name,  to  call  him 
'  Tough,'  or  *  Toffy,'  for  short,  when  he  was  a  boy ;  and 
sometimes,  if  he's  in  a  good  cue,  he'll  oall  himself  Tough ; 
but  he  won't  allow  it  out  of  anybody's  mouth." 

"Allow !  who  cares  for  what  he*ll  allow?  I  don't,  I 
can  tell  you.  My  father  always  called  him  Tough,  and 
it  pleased  my  fimoy  when  I  was  a  girl ;  and  what's  to 
hinder  if  s  pleasing  my  fancy  now  ?  " 

She  spoke  like  one  used  to  do  and  say  as  it  pleased  her 
fancy;  and  Kizzy  listened  in  wonder  as  she  ran  on — 

"  As  soon  as  ever  I  heard  his  name,  I  wrote  down  to 
Comwa]l,and  learned  all  they  had  to  tell  about  him  in  the 
old  place ;  and  I  heard  you  kept  his  house ;  and,  one  way 
and  another,  for  I'm  never  shy  of  asking,  I  found  out 
about  his  son  dying  'and  his  daughter  marrying.'  I 
didn't  quite  know  how  I  should  like  him  for  my  hus- 
band's intimate  friend,  for  he  was  a  bit  hard,  like 
Cornish  ironstone.  It'll  take  a  good  hot  ftimace  to 
melt  him,  I  doubt" 


-The  fire  cant  be  kindled  that'll  melt  tta.* 

-Dont  you  say  that :  it's  flying  in  the  &oe  of  ProTj. 
denoe.  But  there,  as  to  melting  or  hardening,  thf ^  ■ 
neither  here  nor  there.  I've  a  notion  that  he  tod  I  vi! . 
have  to  be  brought  pretty  dcee  together  on  bosiiesr; 
for  poor  dear  Ormond  said  to  me  only  last  veek,  'I 
mean,  whether  I  li^  to  make  you  my  wife  or  not,  to 
leave  my  girl  in  your  care'— (imr  girl  I  think  hea:^ 
for  he'd  a  soft  heart,  poor  soul  I— 'and  Orupingto&rJ 
look  after  the  main  chance  for  her.  He's  the  mu^ 
make  mon^  grow.*  And  I  didn't  ofcjeoti  bat  oonsentei 
then,  for  how  could  I  tell  that  he  was  just  at  the  lai; 
poor  fellow?" 

"  Why  should  you  olgeot  ?  " 

"Only  that  Graspington  and  I  mightn't  sgree.  L' 
he  can  be  tough,  I  can  be  rough,  let  me  teD  yon." 

"  And  the  girl— the  young  lady  ?" 

"  Why,  I  mean  to  have  her  home  from  that  hnmdni 
sdiool ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  the  house  that  poor  Ormc:- 
and  I  chose.  It's  just  what  I  like;  and  I  ohosethi 
carpets  and  the  hangingi%  and  I  mean  to  have  the  com-'  - 
of  'em,  and  not  to  be  brought  into  any  of  Graspingtx' 
stingy  ways.  Why,  hotrever  you,  Kesiah  Gnbb^  (^ 
go  on  living  in  this  itufly  old  pUuse,  till  your  Uood^$  *•^- 
colour  of  walnut  ketchup,  I  caa't  think.  I  wooli:^ 
not  to  be  as  rich  as  'all  the  misers  that  ever  livei  Br 
I  can't  stay.  Tell  him  I  called,  and  bring  to  his  c::: 
who  I  am.  Tough  Graspington  and  I  had  beik: 
understand  one  another.  I'U  act  jointiy  with  bici  c 
executrix,  or  111  act  singly.  I  can  do  either;  bot  if- 
I  shall,  depend  on  it." 

"  Do  you  know  Miss  Ormond  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes:  Pve  been  to  see  her  often  at  ecboa.  ^ 
like  her  very  well.  She's  a  littie  wishy-washy  and  ^y 
shally,  as  young  g^rls  are,  but  still  very  nice  and  preu/ 

"  Does  she  like  you  ?" 

**  Why  of  oourse  she  does,"  aaid  Mn.  Tres^^ 
opening  her  large  haxel  eyes  very  wide^  in  astoni^^- 
at  the  question,  it  seemed  so  ludioroui.  It  was  e^^ 
that,  bud,  and  talkative,  and  overpowering  as  Bfaen: 
she-had  been  used  to  popularity  in  her  drdle— theiev^ 
a  certain  sincerity  and  warmth  about  her  which  oc: 
ciliated.  She  shook  Keaiah's  bony  hand  heartily  i 
parting,  and,  gathering  up  the  folds  of  her  dreos^s^' 
away,  filling  the  brougham  with  billows  of  liU^  ^■ 
crape — truly  her  mourning." 

"  However  will  cousin  Tough  agree  with  that  womu  - 
was  Mrs.  Eeziah's  natural  exolamation. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

KJLTB     OBU09D. 

Is  there  anything  on  this  earth  more  oheerlea  ^^ 
cold,  formal  fimeral,  where  no  tear  is  shed,  no  real  gn: 
felt,  where  demure  looks  are  merely  assumed;  i^^ 
just  because  it  is  decorous  to  be  sedate,  often  an  iQt«i^ 
desire  is  felt  to  be  mirthM  ? 

As  &r  as  the  group  of  male  friends  were  oosc€It^ 
who  assembled  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Onnoni^" 
formality  was  the  rule.  Toung  Mr.  Oakenshaw  mi;^^ 
indeed,  be  considered  an  exoeption,  for  though  be  ocm. 
not  bo  expected  to  feel  grief  for  onp  he  had  not  icv^" 
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yet  he  had  seen  the  grief  which  prostrated  his  step- 
mother,  and,  indeed,  when  added  to  her  ma^y  ailmeats» 
had  consigned  her  to  a  sick  bed ;  and  hii  concern  was 
yer  J  genuine.  Nor  was  he  without  some  anxious  thoughts 
as  to  the  Aiture,  that  would  intrude  all  the  more  readily 
on  a  moumM  occasion.  Mr.  Graspington,  of  course, 
took  the  part  of  confidential  firiend,  and  every  one  de- 
ferred to  him  throughout  the  ceremoniaL 

On  the  return  of  the  company  from  ike  interment^ 
they  all  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room  to  hear  the  will 
read.  And  there,  for  the  first  time,  two  ladies  made 
their  appearanc»^the  one  Mrs.  Tregabbit^  the  other 
a  young  girl  of  about  seventeen,  Miss  Ormond,  whose 
face  and  eyes  were  so  swollen  with  weeping,  and  her 
form  so  bowed  with  grief,  that  even  if  any  one  was  at 
leisure  to  notice  her  personal  appearance,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  do  so.  The  poor  girl  dung  to  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit^  as  if  there  was  a  sense  of  pro- 
tection in  her  ample  person.  If  th^t  lady  was  gifted 
with  wonderM  r^dily  of  speech,  she  had  occasional 
^flashes  of  silence,"  when  her  eyes  did  the  work  of  her 
tongue,  and,  indeed,  Uud  up  stock  to  supply  future 
material  to  that  active  member. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  through  all  the  verUage  by 
which  the  law  contrives  to  perplex  the  plain  sense  of 
every  man's  last  will  and  testament;  suffice  it  that, 
after  a  few  toifling  bequests  to  servants,  and  a  legacy  of 
jeSOO  to  the  testator's  esteemed  friend,  Christopher 
Graspington,  Esq.,  as  a  tribute  of  esteem  te  his  talents 
and  admiration  of  his  character,  all  his  property— which 
was  inherited,  for  he  had  been  by  no  means  a  man  of 
business— was  lefk  in  trust  to  his  beloved  daughter  Kate 
Ormond,  subject  to  acharge  of  an  annual  sum  of  £200  a 
year  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Tregabbit.  And  the  aforesaid  Chris- 
topher Graspington  and  £h^hia  Tregabbit  were  to  be  joint 
executors  of  the  win  and  guardians  of  the  said  Kate, 
who  was,  until  her  majority,  to  live  under  that  huly's 
oare. 

No  mention  was  made  of  any  sister  or  other  relative. 
Some  charitable  bequests  once  intended  had  been  re- 
voked, eridently  to  the  satisiSwtion  of  Mr.  Graspington, 
who  recognised  in  that  the  effect  of  his  advice,  and 
justified  it  by  saying,  ''Ormond  was  not  rich  enough 
to  be  leaving  legacies  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
He'd  nothing  but  land  and  houses^  I  meant  to  have 
Uught  him  how  to  double  it ;  but  he  gave  in  his  life- 
time, no  doubt^  quite  enough  to  chariiy  nonsense." 

IrVhen  the  will  was  about  being  read  Mr.  Oakenshaw 
had  offered  to  retire,  but  was  requested  to  renuun ;  and 
lie  certainly  did  hope  lome  mention  of  an  only  sister 
would  have  occurred,  if  only  a  kindly  message  to  her. 
Indeed,  it  was  idle  to  di^fuise  to  himself  that  he  had 
wished  for  some  tangible  proof  of  brotheriy  regard  in 
the  distribution  of  his  property,  for  it  was  sorely  needed 
— how  sorely,  he  had  only  recently  discovered,  a  law- 
suit having  just  been  decided  against  him,  which  de- 
prived him  and  his  widowed  step-mother  of  the  property 
they  had  believed  they  should  possess  on  the  late  Mr^ 
Oakenshaw's  death. 

With  a  sigh  that  he  could  not  suppress  he  rose  to 
take  leave,  before  any  other  guest  departed,  and,  walking 
up  to  Mips  Ormond,  said — 


"You  are  not,  probably,  aware,  for  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  that  you  have  an  aunt  living— Mrs.  Oaken- 
shaw, your  father's  sister.  She  is  too  ill  to  come  to  you, 
and  did  not  know  where  to  write;  but  she  will,  I  trust, 
soon  be  able  to  communicate  with  you.  Meanwhile  I, 
her  step-son,  may  assure  you,  in  her  name,  that  she  does 
not  forget  the  close  relationahip,  or  the  sympathy  and 
a£foction  that  it  should  involve.  I  hope  she  will  soon 
be  able  to  tell  you  this.  Miss  Ormond,  fkr  better  than  I 
can." 

The  orphan  raised  her  eyes,  running  over  with  tearsi 
to  the  young  man's  ihce  an  instant,  and  met  hisrespeot- 
fiil  and  kindly  gaie  as  she  fbltered  out— 

**  I  never  heard  my  Mher  speak  of  a  sister— at  lesst  I 
cannot  now  call  to  mind  that  I  have.  Oh  that  she  had 
come  to  him— to  us  !*' 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dear;  you  must  not  speak. 
You  se«^  sir,  it  agitates  her,  poor  thing,"  sud  Mrs.  Tre- 
gabbit^ authoritatively ;  and  the  young  man,  with  a  bow 
that  included  all  in  the  room,  took  his  departure;  and 
the  haU  door  had  not  dosed  on  him  when  Mr.  Grasping- 
ton thought  it  incumbent  to  say,  in  hii  most  concen- 
trated and  impressive  voice— 

**  My  friend  Ormond  was  not  likely  to  forget  a  sister, 
unless  she  had  proved  herself  not  wortii  remembering." 
"Not  he»  indeed,"  r^oined  Mrs.  Tregabbit;  adding, 
"I,  for  one,  despise  the  sort  of  people  who  keep  them- 
selves to  themselves  for  years,  and  then  pounce  down, 
like  carrion  crowi^  when— a  death^-*  But,nevermind," 
she  continued,  afber  an  abrupt  pause,  "  never  mind,  my 
dear ;  you  don't  want  any  relations  that  have  neglected 
your  dear  papa.  You've  friend*— his  friends  and  your 
friends;  and  tha^s  a  mighty  deal  better  than  cold 
kindred,  I  can  tell  you,  my  poor  child." 

And  so,  opening  her  ample  arms,  Kate,  had  certainly 
a  feeling  of  refhge,  as  she  Uud  her  head  on  the  soft 
shdter  of  her  friend's  bosom- that  friend  whom  she 
knew  her  father  had  meant  to  make  his  wife,  and 
whom  she  could,  for  his  sake,  better  afford  to  love  than 
perhaps  she  Irould  have  done  if  her  father  had  lived, 
since  no  jealousy  now  warped  her  spirit.  She  had  not 
been  superseded,  or  compelled  to  learn  the  painfrd 
lesson  of  taldng  the  second  place  where  she  had  held 
the  first. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  Kate  would  really  ever  have 
had  that  triaL  She  had  a  prescience  that  her  father 
thought  he  was  marrying  for  her  sake— meant  it  to  be 
so ;  but  still  a  wife  and  husband  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
one.  She  had  argued  this  over  many  times  at  nighty  as 
she  lay  on  her  pillow,  and  thought  of  the  fritore,  when 
she  was  to  leave  school,  and  return  home  to  her  fkther 
and  a  new  mother.  And  now  death  had  come  and 
silenoed  her  little  murmurs  by  a  great  griei^  given  her 
real  troubles  instead  of  imaginary  ones;  and  the  very 
feeling  that  she  had  in  thought  somewhat  wronged  the 
lady  her  fiither  had  chosen,  made  her  anxious  to  make 
amends  by  greater  deference  to  her  wishes,  and  gratitude 
for  her  kindness.  So,  in  the  stillness  of  the  house  of 
death,  the  young  girl's  wounded  heart  dung  to  her 
new  maternal  friend,  and  just  then,  at  all  events,  readily 
bdieved  all  she  said,  and  listened  to  all  she  suggested. 
Mr.  Graspington,  too,  was  an  object  of  grettt  respect  to 
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'Mis3  Ormond.  Had  she  not  heard  her  father  say,  **  He's 
the  most  suocessful  man  I  know,  Kate.  I  want  to  add 
to  my  property  for  yonr  sake,  and  he  will  aid  toe ;"  and 
the  words  conTeyed  some  grand  and  Tagae  idea  of  genius 
and  merit)  not  oertainly  in  the  school-room  sense,  as  a 
Tennyson,  or  a  Stemdale  Bennett,  but  in  spheres  of 
action  all  the  more  nuorellons  that  the  girlish  mind 
cannot  readily  either  sympathise  with,  understand,  or 
follow— except  with  Tague  wonder — ^the  men  who  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  world,  and  build  up  the  moun- 
tains of  wealth  that  make  England  so  prosperous. 

Kate  Ormond,  in  her  grief  at  losing  her  father,  was 
content  to  acquiesce  in  all  that  the  guides  appointed  by 
that  ftither  directed.  It  was  of  course  a  relief  to  her 
when  all  the  guests  except  Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Mr. 
Graspington  had  gone,  and  when  the  former  kindly 
suggested  that  Kate  should  retire  to  her  own  room, 
and  lay  down  after  the  excitement  of  the  morning. 
She  yielded  mechanically  to  the  suggestion,  and,  leaning 
on  her  matronly  friend's  arm,  lefb  the  drawing-room  in 
the  oocupation  of  him  she  was  henceforth  to  call  her 
guardian. 

That  gentleman  lingered  some  time  looking  with  an 
appraidng  rather  than  an  appreciating  eye  on  the  few 
articles  of  Talue  that  the  room  contained,  ud  then 
taking  a  surrey  of  the  room  itself,  muttering  as  he  did 
so,  "  It  was  good  enough  all  these  years  for  Ormond ;  it 
will  do  for  his  daughter,  unless  the  other  asks  the  girl 
to  live  with  her,  aa  I  suppose  she  will,  and  make  a 
pretty  penny  out  of  it."  Perhaps  it  was  a  wish  to 
know  as  soon  as  poflsible— for  he  was  prompt  in  every- 
thing—what  plans,  if  any,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  formed, 
that  caused  him  to  remain.  He  recollected  the  lady  had 
not  taken  leare  of  him  when  she  led  her  young  charge 
away,  and  concluded  she  meant  to  return.  A  con- 
jecture that  was  well  founded,  for  in  an  hour'i  time 
he  heard  the  rustle  of  silks  descending  the  stairs ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  on  entering  the  room,  started 
at  seeing  him,  and  commenced  apologising  if  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  detaining  him,  he  shrewdly  suspected 
that  she  wanted  to  see  him  as  much  as  he  did  to  see 
her.  The  lady  began  first,  by  saying,  **  Poor  dear  girl, 
I  mean  to  deyotie  myself  entirely  to  her.  To  obtain 
possession  of  a  sweet  daughter  such  as  she  is — a  com- 
fort I  ncTer  had—wts  really  one  of  my  chief  reasons 
for  accepting  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Ormond.  And  I  feel 
his  memory  is  endeared  to  me  all  the  more  for  this  proof 
of  his  confidence.'* 

"  Then  you  mean  to  take  Miss  Ormond  to  live  with 
you  ?" 

''Of  course,  Mr.  Graspington,  I  do.  She  if  old 
enough  to  leave  sohooL" 

"And  such  an  abominably  expensiTC  one  aa  poor 
Ormond  selected,'*  interposed  Mr.  Graspington. 

"ExpensiTe!  Oh,  as  to  that,  a  young  lady's  ex- 
penses are  not  easily  calculated  by  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Ormond  ncTer  was  niggardly— to  his  daughter,  and,  of 
course,  his  plana  will  be  pursued.  I  mean  to  liye  with 
dear  Kate  in  the  new  house  that  I  was  to  have  been 
mistress  of.* 

''What  at  BiTeroroft  Lodge  I  Surely  not  I  call 
that  house '  Ormond's  Folly,' " 


•*  At  Eirercroffe,  oertainly,"  said  the  lady,  drr^ 
her  chair  forward,  and  sitting  rather  more  fimlj  t: . 
"Why  not,  pray?" 

"Why,  it  would  let,  f^imished  as  it  is,  forate:*-, 
sum,  a  Tory  handsome  sum." 

"  Then  it's  not  Ormond's  Folly,  aa  ytm-I  tbiii  - 
said— called  it." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mrs.  Tregabbit.  Fm  a  plo  -> 
and  my  friend's  interests  are  mine,  and  hii  c . 
interests  are  mine  also." 

"  And  so  they  are  mine,  sir.  The  house  wu  fcm. : 
under  my  direction.    If  poor  Mr.  Ormond  is  r '- 
and  that's  my  sorrow,  I  may  say,  more  than  arj. 
—he  hasn't  taken  his  wealth  with  him.    Hii  ptt- 
is  not  left  entangled  in  any  business." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  interposed  Mr.  Graspincfe 

"  His  daughter  is  his  heiress,  and  must  Hts  vitk  z^ 
she  continued,  not  heeding  the  interruption.  "I  - 
not  a  house  to  take  her  to.  In  rie v  of  anticipated  ch:  - 
I  let  my  house,  and  am  just  now^  in  apartmenti  s  . 
West  End— Albemarle  Street.  Mr.  Graspington,  Ic  - 
used  to  shabby  places,  or  shabby  ways."  Sbe  1: 
round  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  then  fasteoei 
eyes  on  her  companion,  as  if  to  bring  home  her?- 
"  So  the  abode  prepared  for  me  I  shall  ooonp j  wi:^  I 
Ormond." 

"It  will  be  damp;  I  told  Ormond  so." 

"  I  doat  upon  the  riTer.  I  think  between  Chiir: 
and  Twickenham  loTely  beyond  ererything.* 

"  Such  a  distance  from  town." 

"Sail,  rnrer,  and  road  to  town,  as  you  chom  >' 
short,  I'Te  talked  to  dear  Kate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  ^ 
she  wishes  to  live  with  me  in  the  house  her  &thern: 
for  us." 

Mr.  Graspington,  for  the  first  lame  in  his  Ut : 
himself  out-talked  and  out-generalled.  He  had  ben' 
u^d  to  haye  his  own  way,  and  to  be  praised  for  h*:: 
it,  that  he  could  not  understand  this  fluent,  r^-- 
woman.  She  saw  her  adrantage,  and  added,  famiL.'^'' 

**  We  may  as  well  begin  aa  we  mean  to  go  os,  c: 
understand  one  another  at  once.  You  and  I  ve,  3i 
sense,  old  friends." 

••  Nay,  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  you  make  yourself  ont  ftr - 
old  when  you  say  that.  I  left  Cornwall  beibre  I  =- 
any  friends." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  left  before  I  was  bom,  hv\  jr 
cousin  Kesiah  knew  my  mother,  and  rememben  s'' 
child," 

"  Keziah  Crabbe  I  took  to  be  my  housekeeper;  u  ^ 
cousinship " 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  much;  but  die  brought  up  jec 
children." 

"No  thanks  to  her,  or  any  one,  for  that^"  aiil^ 
losing  his  temper. 

"Now  don't  be  vexed,  there's  a  good  man;  dca'J^ 
know  they  turned  out  very  so-so,  and  died  yoaog?  ^ 
haye  heard  people  say — ^the  world  is  censorious— IN  J^ 
held  the  reins  too  tight ;  but  Pve  always  defended  n- 
Only,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  change  my  phux  with  i**' 
young  ones — ^these  grandchildren  of  youTB.  ^isn  &' 
how  odd  it  seems  that  a  mam  looking  as  jonsg  i>  J^ 
should  be  the  grandfather  of  grown-up  tioiii&L* 
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There  wm  both  bitter  and  sweet  skilfully  mingled 
in  this  speech,  uid  Mr.  Graspington  said,  "  I  began  life 
soon,  and  wasted  no  time  but  once." 

"When  was  that?" 

'*  When  I  got  married.** 

**  Well,  I'm  sure.  Then  don't  waste  time  with  your 
grandchildren.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  your 
granddaughter.  What's  her  age  ?  She*d  make  a  nioe 
companion  for  Miss  Onnond.*' 

*'Tm  sure  I  don't  know  anything  about  her.  She 
costs  me  more  than  I  ought  to  pay." 

'*  Not  know  anything  about  her  I  Yon  amaze  me — 
a  man  of  your  respectability." 

"That's  it,  ma'am.  On  principle  I  feel  I  have  no 
right  to  mountain  a  vagabond  fellow's  child,  even  if  her 
mother  was  my  daughter.  But  I  have  done  it^  and  at  a 
school  on  the  Continent  too." 

"Let's  see,  what's  her  name  ?'* 

"  A  foolish  freak,  I  suppose,  of  that  father  of  hers. 
She's  oaUed  Edina." 

Oh,  that's  not  so  bad;  but  her  other  name,  I  mean." 

"  Now  you  ask  what  I  cannot  tell  you.  Somerville, 
or  Smith.  I  choose  she  shall  be  known  by  the  last,  it's 
80  far  a  convenient  name,  that  no  one  can  be  disgraced 
by  anything  a  relation  does  who  bears  it." 

"  Why  do  you  think  about  disgrace  ?" 

"Just  because  it  came  once  when  I  didn't  think  of 
it.    A  wise  man  is  not  twice  deceived.** 

"Ah,  you  are,  I  know,  considered  very  wise.'* 


•*  If  I  am,  I've  no  one  to  thank  but  myself." 

"Well,  all  I  say  is,  don't  you  keep  these  grand- 
children of  yours  at  arm's  length." 

"  I  call  them  children,  Mrs.  Tregabbit.  They  never 
call  me  grandfather,  and  I  never  mean  to  let  them." 

**  Oh,  but  it's  not  genteel ;  grandpa  is  the  word.** 

"Pooh!  that's  a  childish  distinction;  but  I  can 
manage  my  own  affairs,  or  I  should  be  very  unfit  to 
manage  Miss  Ormond's.  If  you  live  in  this  house — 
which  I  shall  duly  inform  my  ward  I  protest  against  as 
a  great — a  useless  expense,  we  must  arrange  a  fixed 
sum." 

«I  have  already  done  so.  I  gave  a  statoment  to 
Benson  and  Clipp,  to  be  forwarded  to  you,  when  I  did 
not  know  you  would  kindly  wait  to  see  me.  I  was  sure 
so  prompt  a  man  liked  promptitude.  I  know  the  state- 
ment is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ^l,  so  we  need 
not  go  over  it.  We  might  dispute  about  some  trifles, 
and  as  we  are  such  excellent  friends,  dear  Mr.  Grasp- 
ington, let  us  remain  so." 

Swelling  with  suppressed  anger,  Mr.  Graspington  took 
leave  of  his  clever  friend,  and  when  in  the  street,  walked 
a  few  minutes  with  a  crestfallen  air,  very  unusual  to 
him.  But  he  soon  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
between  his  shut  teeth  hissed  out  the  words  to  himself 
— *'  Let  her  talk.  I'll  act.  If  George  is  not  a  fool  he'll 
get  the  heiress,  and  something  may  turn  up  for  that 
girl  in  France." 

{To  he  eofUinued.) 
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THE  QUIVER 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY    CHAIR. 


TH£B£  ifl  %  meUnohoIy  mterest  attached  to  the 
volume  of  poems  now  lying  before  ub.*  The 
splendid  talents  of  the  writer,  Edmund  Armstrong,  had 
already  attracted  much  attention  in  his  university,  in 
which  his  brief  career  was  one  uninterrupted  triumph. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  his  life  was  brought  to  a  sad 
and  early  doye.  He  had  just  lived  long  enough  to  show 
what  he  might  have  accomplished  had  he  been  longer 
spared.  Early  in  his  college  course,  Armstrong  was  looked 
upon  as  the  avowed  holder  of  sceptical  views,  which  were 
very  rare  indeed  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  but  which 
have  become  too  lamentsbly  renowned  as  the  cherished 
opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our  day.  It  is 
one  of*  the  happiest  memories  of  his  bnlliant  career 
that,  not  only  did  the  bright  light  of  simple  religion  as 
it  is  in  Christ  dispel  all  this  doubtftil  gloom,  but  that 
before  his  canerwas  doted  an  opportunity  was  afforded, 
of  which  he  manAilly  availed  himself,  to  recant  and  dis- 
avow his  former  opinions  in  the  presence  of  his  ad- 
miriog  feUow-students.  This  change  he  expresses  to  a 
friend  in  two  stanaa^  which  are  well  worth  quotation : — 

"  Friend  of  my  soul,  for  ub  no  more 

The  sea  of  dark  negation  booms 
Upon  a  strange  and  shadowy  ahore^ 

An  ooean  Tex*d  with  glooms ; 
Whereon,  in  trembling  barques  forlorn. 

We  toH^d  upon  the  waves  of  doubt, 

Our  oompaas  gone,  our  starlight  out. 
Our  shrouds  and  oordage  torn. 

"  Our  course  is  on  another  sea ; 

Beneath  a  radiant  arch  of  day ; 
While  bursts  of  noble  harmony 

Inspire  us  on  eur  way ; 
Subduiag  te  a  trustful  oalm 

Our  spirits  amid  suxge  and  wind. 

And  flowing  on  the  anxious  mind 
like  gusts  of  healing  balm." 

We  have  not  now  space  to  criticise  this  volume  m 
detaiL  It  contains  much  splendid  thought,  expressed  in 
strong,  vigorous^  and  truly  poetic  verse.  A  brief  memoir 
of  the  talented  author,  who  died  In  Pebruary,  1865,  is 
prefixed.  It  is  written  with  much  taste  and  judgment. 
Among  other  extracts  from  Armstrong's  prose  compo- 
sitions, it  contains  a  paragraph  upon  essay-writing, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  one  whom 
to  meet  was  to  admire,  to  know  was  indeed  to  love. 

If  the  essay  may  not  grapple  vigorously  with  the  moot 
points  of  philosophy,  or  conquer  the  laws  and  limits  of 
science,  its  function  is  still  a  noble  one.  To  beguile  the 
hour  stolen  from  toil  or  pleasure,  the  single  hour  which 
may  not  be  devoted  to  painful  thought  or  painful  study, 
with  a  sense  of  high  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  behind  it  a  sense  of  something  learned 
wluoh  is  not  ephemeral— -this  is  the  true  function  of  the 
essay ;  this  it  can  do,  if  nothing  more.  A  good  essay,  if 
it  may  not  furnish  us  with  a  ready-made  religion,  or  an  in- 
vulnerable panoply  of  political  opinions,  will  yet  at  least 

*  "Poems  by  the  late  Edmand  Armttrong,*  President  of  the 
Undergradostoir    PhUooophieal    Stcietf  of    Dublin    UnlTenitj. 
Edward  lioacon  and  Co. 


oommunicate  an  impulse  to  some  tnhiof  ih«;^:r^ 
may  lead  us  on  to  valuable  oomduaiona.  In  theKtzi- 
hurry  and  perpetual  tormoiL  many  can  fisd  vt>Lc 
patience  nor  the  Idsore  for  much  htentors  of  bt  r. 
kind.  A  solemn  doty  therefore  devolves  upon  tU  «;. 
of  our  day. 

The  many  papers,  so  pleasant  and  wimung,  k  r 
and  wise,  by  the  late  Qeorge  Mogridge,  bettsr  i: 
as  "Old  Humphrey,**  still  have  their  ttMoan^c 
lighted  readers.    Two  volumes  of  equal  sise,  novW 
us,  respectively  entitied  **  Sketcbas  tnm  bj  >: 
book"*  and  "Bvery-day  Lessons^" t  haw  ct?7 
tractive  qualification  for  popularity.    Cheery  c]l:v_ 
illustrative  anecdotes,  both  laugbable  and  pathetk.rr 
stirring  encouragement  of  good,  palatalde  reproof  c!:- 
and  sound  relij^ns  iastrootioiiy  an  adventttkni 
troduced  in  these  volumes. 

We  have  recdved  a  volamd  of .  virf  so-so  nns 
lady,  Mrs.  Phillott^  entitled,  «Tli»  Betftory  Garie;. 
Other  Poems."     Of  *The  Bectory  Garden,"  we  cc 
say  that  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  is  not  quite  »tr 
of  beauty  and  poetry  as  are  th«  ftve-and-fortyjik'* 
verse  devoted  to  a  rambling  oatalogoe  of  its  dur^L 
the  "Other  Poems"  we  will  give  a  specimen.  A-< 
employed  at  the  "  Balnamore  Flax  Mills  "  is  des7>. 
going  "  with  her  bare  feet  light  and  steady"  toh'- 
work ;  and  ftirther  on  we  are  told  that  the  dod^^ 
''  One,  two,  three,  four.  And  then  two  strokes  mon  • 

*'  60  the  wee  ehild  rushes 
Through  field  and  ImAet  (Kc), 

And  soon  at  the  Mill  arrives : 
She  worics  all  the  day. 
And  at  night  takea  her  pay. 

And  on  that  piece  ol  bread  she  lires." 

With  an  earnest  hope  that  the  bashes  here  mec: 
were  more  harmless  than  bawtiuNm,  or  that  the  - 
has  since  recovered  from  the  dreadAod  shocks  to  r. 
she  then  subjected  herself  we  take  an  unregreifi^^ 
of  this  by  no  means  fSudnating  book  of  rhymes. 

Wearegkdtobe  able  to  turn  with  a  feeling  cf^- 
to  a  smaller  ooUection  of  poems,  by  Thomu  (^ 
Jones.  §  Here  we  find  some  good  lines,  phu^ed,  bo««^ 
with  others  of  more  doubtfiA  qualify.  A  littld  z: 
care  in  the  construction  of  the  staaxas  would  ^ 
improve  many  of  these  poems. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  have  grsat  pleasanio^^ 
ing  that  the  Bev.  Newman  Hall  hai  published,  thnsr- 
Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Co.,  two  interasting  little  tort-- 
''TheLossof  theXojKioii.-  the  substaDOs  of  ta  Aii' 
at  St.  James's  Hall ;"  and, «  The  Teteran  SandiT-Rfe 
Teacher:  a  Brief  Memoir  of  William  West,  W^' 
tendent,  during  Sixty-two  Year^  of  Kent  Street  Seise. 

^  **SketobeafrODi  mjNoCe.book.'*  BirG«rMo^^ 
Humphrey).    Bdlted  by  hia  Widow.    Lcndittt  &  W.  P^*" 

t»*ETW7-day  LesMmi.**  Ftom  tfaa  Bxpcftew  c' i^' 
Mogridge  (Old  Hamphray).  Edttad  bj  bb  Wldov.  l^^ 
W.  Partridge. 

t  •»TheR«jteryaa»d«B,aiidOthtfP««ML''  flfifl**^^' 
FhUIott    London :  BlvlDgtona. 

§  »Tha  Laat  Po«na  of  Thomas  Cunbili  Jean.*  2<se3s.- 
BaUantyna,  Sobarti,  and  Co. 
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MY   DEAD   SISTER. 


PABT  I. 


[T  is  time  that  I  should  write  this  story,  now 
thskt  my  hair  is  white,  and  sons  and  daughters 
rail  me  "  mother."  They  are  better  children  than 
1  T^£ts  ;   but  I  often  shudder  at  some  sharp  word  or 

VOL.  I. 


angry  look,  and  draw  my  breath  quicker,  and  see 
— ah !  what  a  picture  do  I  see !  and  how  hopeless 
is  the  effort  to  forget  it ! 
This  is  a  mountainous  country;  and  our  little 
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Tillage  (of  wliich  I  am  the  lady)  looks  through  a  | 
fold  of  the  desolate  hills  upon  a  gUmpso .  of  the  ' 
desolate  sea.  But  at  such  times  there  comes  a  flash,  ! 
and  the  dear  old  straggling  cottage  and  its  roses 
are  before  me,  and  the  rolling  lawn  that  is  now  an 
uproarious  railway  junction,  and  the  lake  that  is 
drained,  and  the  willows  that  are  long  cut  down, 
and  the  pale,  fair  face  of  the  sister  that  is  now  in 
heaven;  and  if  I  had  not  heard  her  forgiveness, 
and  if  I  did  not  hope  to  meet  her  there,  I  think  my 
fions  would  be  motherless,  and  my  girls  desolate, 
before  the  morning.  They  have  long  known  the 
story  that  I  am  writing  in  my  widowed  chamber 
now ;  and  I  have  seen  their  angriest  quarrels 
quieted  by  a  look  at  my  pale  face,  and  the  hand  I 
pressed  upon  my  aching  side :  and,  while  strength 
is  left  to  me,  I  write  it  that  others  may  take 
heed. 

My  sister  Ellen  was  two  years  older  than  myself. 
She  was  born  in  London,  just  before  my  father 
retired  from  his  bank  with  a  fortune;  so  that  I, 
Henrietta,  saw  the  light  in  the  peacefal,  happy 
country.  I  grew  up  ruddy  and  strong ;  thoy  called 
me  "  the  red  rose ; "  but  my  sister  always  was  "the 
lily."  I  galloped  across  the  country  on  my  pony, 
while  she  hung  over  the  flower-beds,  or  fed  the 
perch  in  the  lake,  until  she  faacied  they  knew  her 
voice ;  or  painted  the  quiet  nooks  and  placid  scenery 
that  lay  around  my  father's  lovely  cottage.  He  had 
surrounded  us  with  comforts,  and  tried  hard  to  take 
the  place  of  the  mother  whom  I  but  faintly  recollect ; 
but  the  library  was  his  own  favourite  haunt,  poli- 
tical pamphlets  were  his  occupation  unceasingly, 
and  I  am. told  that  he  materially  assisted  in  the 
great  struggle  against  the  corn-laws.  A  wise  and 
tender  heart;  a  brow  furrowed  by  care  before  / 
drew  the  channels,  for  a  little  time,  longer  and 
more  deep;  &>  man  who  had  made  a  nobte  com- 
petence without  forgetting  to  be  charitable  and 
modest,  and  who  preferred  to  live,  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed, in  "quiet  comfort,  rather  than  in  cumbrous 
pomp.  We  loved  and  respected  him,  but  we  kept 
our  secrets — our  little  sorrows  and  speculations — 
for  one  another,  and  grew  up  with  riolid  principles, 
but  little  gnidance  in  details.  Nor  did  he  know  the 
fiery  temper  that  his  youngest  girl — jiia  **  darling 
Harrie  " — ^was  afilicted  with,  nor  how  often  Ellen's 
gentle  will  gave  way  before  her  more  imperious 
sister's  decrees,  nor  trace  in  the  volatility  that  he 
complained  of  with  my  tutors,  and  the  impulsive- 
ness of  my  affection  to  himself,  seeds  of  passion 
that  were,  soon  to  make  his  hearth-flre  cold. 

We  sisters  spent  our  mornings  in  company, 
learned  the  same  songs,  and  roamed,  arm-in-arm, 
about  the  grounds.  But,  even  there,  Ellen  was 
the  first  to  sit  down  upon  some  bank  or  seat; 
and  her  face  was  always  pale — ^not  clouded,  but  a 
lustrous  white;  and  her  black  eyelashes  hung  over 
zich^  liquesoent  eyes  that  were  easily  moist  with 


tears :  a  noiseless,  melancholy,  gentle  giil,  t 
foot  was  quiet  on  the  gr^-ss,  as  her  voioe  r 
bed  of  sickness.    There,  or  in  the  Tillage:"-     j 
where  some  old  dame  could  no  longer  rad  h: .  \ 
self,  or  among  the  little  children  at  the  ^:L     j 
soft  tones  made  music  over  the  pa^;es  of  St  J ._  { 
the  plaintive  songs  of  David.    Yet  she  mvc  •-  \ 
of  religion  to  me,  her  sister ;  and  I  remembe   | 
when  she  was  dangerously  ill,  going  abo?:*.  7 
question  gnawing  at  my  very  heart— Wj?  1 1 
**  prepared?**  as  our  old  nurse  would  put  it:  -  \ 
EUen  be  safe,  if  she  were  to  die  ?    But  it  r.  j 
for  me  to  speak,  who  was  giddy  and  headc 
a  proverb.    She  recovered,  and  m.y  doubts  t    | 
♦  •  •  •  • 

How  well  do  I  remember  her  seventeentV  I 
day  I    All  morning  she  had  been  aloae,  : 
dinner  she  had  scarcely  spoken.    A  little  p:^  -\ 
of  our  few  chosen  friends  was  to  celebn.  | 
evening,  and  I  had  just  put  on  a  low-bodied  l  | 
dress,  when  the  door  opened,  and  my  sister ;  | 
in.    A  strange  calm  rested  on  her  colourle:;  :| 
her  large  eyes  were  distended  and  glitteiir:  I 
her  hair  was  still  rippling  over  her  naked  slioi 
She  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  I  r. 
as  I  felt  how  thin  they  were — it  had  h^t: 
struck  me  so  painfully ;  when  she  said,  in  a  nj 
low,  glad  whisper — 

**  HaiTie,  darling,  thank  God  I  have  foml  '•' 
I  have  found  it  out  I " 

"Found  out  what?"  I  said;  and  it  sfn- 
for  a  moment,  that  her  brain  was  wanderin: 

"  Belief— religion,"  answered  EUon.  "1: 
knew  them  before ;  I  was  only  trying  to  ki' 
persuade  myself  that  I  knew  them.  And  seT.. 
years  are  gone." 

She  spoke  as  I  would  to  heaven  that  tictL- 
felt,  whose  lost  years  are  not  seventeen,  hut  so' 

"I  have  read  the  story  of  Christ  eating' 
the  Pharisees,  and  defending  the  woman  vhu  ^ 
mnner;  and  it  touched  my  very  heart:  for,  at'^ 
it  seemed  as  if  Simon  were  not  far  wrong— as : 
would  be  bad  and  dangerous  to  let  such  i- 
come  about  us — at  least,  without  somo  prob:.^ 
surely,  no  one  dreams  of  doing  so.  At  all  er- 
I  wanted  her  to  be  lectured,  and  kept  at  a  dat- 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  ?ier  hair  should  k^'^- 
feet,  and  her  ointment  be  accepted:  strasger^ 
that  she  got  off  so  easily— just  weepings  an^^^'^' 
about  the  Saviour,  making  no  confessions,  si:-^ 
vows.  By-and-by,  however,  it  struck  me  tbt 
keep  sinners,  of  aU  sorts,  away  from  ns,  1^" ' 
their  sakes  tihian  our  own,  as  if  tiiey  were  infft- 
—the  disease  is  taken  so  readily." 

She  stopped  short,  her  voice  wavered  sligitiT.- 
her  soft  eyes  looked  away  dreaniily  and  s^^^ 
if  something  were  visible  to  hst  befond  tfe^  ^l 
and  misty  horizon.  I  whispered,  not  Tfliy  *'^'' 
**  Go  on,  Ellen ;  people  will  be  hero 
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xxd  she  resnmed,  in  a  low  murmur,  as  one  who 
X>eaks  in  dreams — 

**  And,  then,  why  should  Christ  keep  her  off?  for 
c  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  he  knew,  with- 
•Tit  any  probation,  whether  her  tears  were  im- 
►Tolsive  or  came  from  a  deep  source.  So  I  settled 
tiat  it  was  right  and  proper  to  forgive  her  on  the 
pot.  And,  then,  why  not  other  people  also?" 
Jlere  she  fedrly  sobbed  and  shook,  as  she  cried  out, 
*  Oh,  Harrie!  why  not  you  and  me  ?" 

IBut  I  felt  angry  and  perplexed.  This  was  the 
ncaning  of  her  thoughtfulness  all  the  morning; 
LTid  now,  instead  of  pleasant  talk  and  lively  banter, 
L  T^-as  doomed  to  be  preached  at  and  lectured  by  a 
';ister  whom  I  could  neither  silence  nor  avoid.  I 
c?oTild  have  bit  my  lips  with  vexation  and  embar- 
rassment, when  a  knock  at  the  door  relieved  me, 
ojid  I  sent  her  away  to  dress. 

When  I  entered  the  drawing-room  a  strange 
{gentleman  was  standing  before  the  fire,  and  talking 
confidentially  with  my  father,  as  I  knew  at  once, 
by  the  embarrassment  of  both,  and  the  slight  hesi- 
tation of  my  father's  manner,  as  he  said,  "Mr. 
Cooper,  Harrie,  my  second  daughter— Mr.  Cooper.'* 
The  stranger— a  man  of  seventy,  if  one  might 
gness,  wrinkled  and  lynx-eyed — fixed  a  gaze  upon 
my  face  that  I  found  it  hard  to  confront,  then 
turned  deliberately  round,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff 
from  my  father's  box,  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and 
said—**  ijpon  my  word,  Waterton,  you  need  not  be 
at  all  alarmed." 

Tt  was  very  perplexing  and  unpleasant.  "Who 
Tras  this  person  that  neglected  to  bow  to  a  lady, 
tliat  had  come  to  our  party  uninvited,  in  a  black 
neckcloth  and  top-boots,  and  other  inappropriate 
vestments  ?  and  why  did  my  father  not  rebuke  so 
insulting  a  remark  as  that  his  own  daughter  might 
prove  dangei*ou8  ?  Instead  of  that,  he  looked  ten 
years  older  upon  a  sudden,  cried,  nervously,  **Hush ! 
liiish  I"  and  said,  in  a  melancholy  tone  that  was  not 
meant  for  me,  **No,  sir,  no;  I  never  was  afraid 
of  htr:' 

I  tamed,  somewhat  haughtily,  to  leave  the  room ; 
and  my  father  followed  me,  to  say,  **  Desire  Mrs. 
"Warren  to  prepare  a  room  for  Mr.  Cooper;  and  say 
nothing  to  your  sister  upon  the  subject  now,  and 
as  little  as  possible  at  any  time." 

Taking  care  not  to  linger  with  the  housekeeper, 
I  regained  ilie  room  as  soon  as  Ellen  entered, 
fooling  curious  about  the  manner  of  her  introduc- 
tion to  this  odd  visitor.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  courtly  than  his  bow,  or  more  offhand  than 
his  expression  of  regret  for  having  **  driven  down, 
in  bachelor  fashion,  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  his  old 
friend,  at  a  time  so  very  inappropriate.  May  I  add. 
Miss  Waterton,"  said  this  suddenly  polite  old  gen- 
tleman, **  that  I  partly  came  to  verify  the  glowing 
accounts  I  had  heard  of  your  fair  sister  and  your- 


self, and  find  myself  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  with  King  Solomon;  that  is, 
my  dear  yoxmg  lady,  the  half  has  not  been  told 
me." 

Thus  he  chatted  on,  like  a  decently  well-bred 
magpie,' said  my  growing  impatience,  till  the  com- 
pany began  to  arrive,  and  he  retreated  into  a 
comer.  Yet  I  noticed,  in  the  pauses  of  our  country 
dances,  which  Ellen  had  lately  been  too  weak  to 
join,  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her ;  and,  at  last, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  sofa  where  she  sat,  and  talked 
to  her,  as  I  gathered,  about  Italy  and  Egypt,  and 
a  scorpion  that  had  nearly  deprived  us  of  his  coin- 
pany,  "and  relieved  the  world,  as  my  friend 
Waterton  would  say,  of  part  of  its  surplus  popu- 
lation." From  Egypt  to  Palestine  was  a  natural 
transition,  ^r.  Cooper  had  been  there  also*,  and, 
as  he  kindled  with  this  theme,  he  was  transformed, 
in  a  little  time,  even  to  my  unfriendly  glances,  into 
a  noble-looking  man.  His  eye  flashed,  his  voice 
grew  mellow,  he  was  plainly  becoming  earnest. 
He  spoke  to  EUen— this  light  and  flippant  jester,  so 
rude  and  inattentive  when  he  met  me  first — of  the 
Man  who  had  consecrated  the  soil  for  ever,  in 
strains  of  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

Next  morning  I  found  them  again  together, 
strolling  among  the  plantations;  and  I  saw  that 
Ellen  had  discovered  some  one  like  herself,  to 
whom  these  things  were  living  truths,  who  hdieved 
— ^what  I  and  others  could  but  assent  to — the  in- 
carnation of  a  real  and  loving  Lord. 

There  was  a  fresh  and  strange  faseination  also 
in  his  descnpticm  of  scenes  which  were  not  as  well 
known  then  as  they  are  now.  But,  though  at- 
tracted, I  was  quite  aware  that  Ellen  heard  with 
other  ears  thaoi  mine,  and  I  resented  and  chafed 
under  the  difference.  It  seemed  as  tb^ugh  she 
were  reproving  me,  and  I  felt  almost  insulted  as  he 
shook  hands  with  us,  after  breakfast,  when  she 
said,  with  intense  earnestness,  **  Well,  Mr.  Cooper, 
be  assured  of  this,  I  shall  never  cease  to  value  the 
advice  that  you  have  given  me." 

A  touch  of  mystery  followed.  He  had  already 
been  closeted  with  my  fether  for  an  hour ;  but  I 
was  standing  in  the  window  as  he  stepped  into  his 
gig,  and  distinctly  heard  him  say,  **  Be  quite  easy, 
Waterton,  but  careful;  and,  remember,  you  must 
go  abroad." 

What  was  this  ?  I  had  read  tales  of  mysterious 
visitors  coercing  wealthy  men,  by  means  of  some 
guilty  secret ;  but  this  was,  I  felt,  a  very  different 
affair.  Not  my  father,  whom  I  revered  from  child- 
hood, nor  Mr.  Cooper,  whom  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  yesterday,  could  I  believe  to  be  concerned 
in  such  iniquity.  Alas !  when  next  I  saw  him,  I 
\mderstood  the  secret  well,  and  knew  what  Mr. 
Cooper's  business  at  our  house  had  been. 
(To  le  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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THE   PALESTINE   EXPLORATION   FUND. 


HE  last  intelligence  receiyed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  is  as  follows : — 

ToPOGKAPHY. — ^Astronoinical  ob- 
servations have  been  made»  fixing 
the  positions  of  Khan  Minyeh, 
Mejdel,  Tiberias,  Kofr  Argib  (north- 
east end  of  lake),  Wady  Fik,  Alma,  Kefr  Binm, 
Meiron,  Alebbon,  and  Nazareth,  and  consider- 
able additions  made  to  the  map.  Since  reaching 
Banias,  a  district  has  been  reconnoitred  and 
plotted  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  nule,  extending 
from  Belfort  on  the  north,  to  Tabor  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Jordan  on  the  east,  to  Sepphons  on 
the  west,  giving  with  g^at  exactness  the  main 
features  of  the  country,  the  line  of  watershed, 
couirse  of  chief  wadys,  &c.  The  greatest  error 
found  in  the  existing  maps  is  in  the  course  of  the 
wadys  running  into  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  the 
great  bend  of  Wady  Selameh,  shown  by  Van  de 
Velde  as  forming  portion  of  Wady  Amud,  being 
really  a  continuance  of  "Wady  Eubadiyeh.  The 
party  had  been  disappointed  in  being  able  to  take 
the  mules  round  the  Lake,  and  thoroughly  explore 
the.  eastern  side;  the  Governor  of  Tiberias,  who 
appears  to  be  at  open  war  with  the  Bedouin, 
refusing  to  give  an  escort,  while  the  muleteers 
would  not  cross  the  Jordan.  Captain  Wilson  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  however,  hired  a  boat  at 
Tiberias,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
made  a  three  days*  walking  excursion,  during  which 
they  were  able  to  examine  the  country  to  about 
half  a  mile  below  Wady  Fik,  till  the%weather  com- 
pelled thtm  to  return  to  Tiberias.  It  appears  that 
there  is  only  one  place,  about  half-way  between 
Wady  Fik  and  Wady  Semakh,  which  fulfils  all  the 
conditions  required  by  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the 
destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 

Abcksoloqy. — ^Some  excavations  were  made  at 
Irbid,  and  detailed  plans  and  drawings  made  of  the 
building  there,  which  is  an  old  synagogue,  but  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  by  having  been  at  one  time 
converted  into  a  mosque.  The  caverns  Kalat  Ibn 
Maan  were  explored,  and  found  to  have  been  at  one 
time  used  as  a  convent.  At  Tiberias  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town  occupy  a  larger  area  than  had  been 
expected,  and  an  old  aqueduct  was  traced,  which 
supplied  the  town  with  water,  to  its  source  some 
miles  off  in  the  hills.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Lake 
Et  Tel  was  visited ;  the  ruins  there  are  small,  and 
no  trace  of  architectural  detail  could  be  found 
among  thenL  On  the  plain  several  old  sites  were 
visited ;  one,  near  the  northern  edge,  to  which  no 
name  could  be  obtained,  had  a  portion  of  the  city 
wall  standing,  and  a  few  basaltic  fragments  of 
architraves  and  oomiceSf  one  with  a  well-executed 


scroll  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  On  the  &!:. 
were  found  some  ruins  called  Kefr  Argib,  of  sci:- 
extent,  but  containing  nothing  remarkable ;  at  ti^^ 
mouth  of  Wady  Semakh  are  some  ruins  ciL:i 
Eihersa,  much  of  the  same  character  as  tho^e  :^ 
Kefr  Argib ;  at  Kalat  el  Husn  (Gamala)  are  nui.<:- 
rous  capitals  and  fragments;  but  no  dis^nct  pU: : 
any  building  could  be  made  out  The  line  of  t: 
entire  street  can  still  be  plainly  traced.  ^^> 
Tiberias  they  turned  north  again,  to  complete  tit 
examination  of  the  Jurmuk  district,  and  at  s-^i 
ruins  called  Nebai^tein  discovered  an  old  synag-r: 
on  the  lintel  of  which  was  an  inscription  in  Heb^^ 
and  over  it  a  representation  of  the  candlestick  t:. 
seven  branches,  similar  to  the  well-known  one  : 
Titus^s  Arch  at  Bome— a  squeeze  was  taken  oi  t- 
inscription;  at  Kasyun  the  ruins  of  a  sn^ 
temple  were  found,  and  a  mutilated  Greek  iuj-::  - 
tion;  at  Kefr  Birim  some  small  excavatiouj?- 
made  to  disclose  the  plans  of  the  two  synagcr:- 
of  both  of  which  detailed  plans,  drawings,  - 
photographs  have  been  made.  A  plan  w&s  ^ 
made  of  the  church  at  Yarun,  the  style  of  ar- 
tecture'  of  which  is  very  peculiar,  and  -^ 
nothing  they  had  seen  elsewhere ;  the  cros^  ^ 
been  used  with  great  freedom  as  an  ornameLt, :: 
no  two  capitals  were  found  alike — on  one "  • 
some  curious  designs,  on  another  each  face  h- 
bust  in  the  centre,  &c.  Two  Greek  inscrif.: 
were  found  at  Yarun,  both  mutHated.  At  ^v.  • 
plans,  &c.,  were  made  of  the  synagogue,  and  i'  • 
ings  of  some  of  the  tombs  which,  axe  peculiar.  - 
Um  el  Amud  were  foimd  the  ruins  of  another  ^r- 
gogue  and  a  broken  slab  on  which  were  two  1>. 
Some  fine  sarcophagi,  similar  to  those  at  £r^ 
were  found  at  Shallabbon  (north  of  Kefr  Biii::- 

Photographs.— Thefollowing have  been  adii 
our  list: — ^View  of  the  Ghuweir  from  KhaaMiny  - 
view  of  the  Aqueduct  at  Khan  Minyeh;  twor. ' 
of  ruins  at  Lrbid;  view  of  Kurn  Hattin  (Mou:: 
Beatitudes) ;  view  of  Wady  el  Hammam;  Ti^f 
ruins  at  Kalat  el  Husn  (Gamala) ;  view  of  Tib^^'- 
view  of  lintel  with  inscription  and  candlesuc-^  - 
Nebartein;  four  views  of  nuns  at  Kefr  D-"- 
view  of  ruins  at  Meiron ;  view  of  large  sarcopa -- 
at  Meiron ;  view  of  slab  with  lions  at  Um  el  Ai- 

Metboeolooy.— The  three  aneroids  sent  ir  - 
London  on  the  10th  of  January,  and  {ona'- 
by  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  throu^i^  :- 
kind  permission  of  Earl  Eusaell  and  Mr.  Uy-' 
M.P.,  had  reached  the  party  the  day  ther  > 
Tiberias,  and  since  then  a  regular  series  of  ^- 
metrical  and  hygrometrical  observations  (onaT^.- 
ably  interrupted  by  the  derangement  of  the  ane:  - 
and  Gay  Lussac  barometer  originally  taken  '- 
had  been  resumed. 
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Great  assistance  had  been  afforded  by  the  Bey. 
Mr.  Zeller,  the  Anglican  dergyman  at  Nazareth, 
well  known  to  travellers  for  his  knowledge,  ability, 
and  kindness,  who  had  drawn  up  lists  of  ancient 
sites,  and  intended  accompanying  them  to  Beisan, 
in  the  Jordan  Yalley,  where  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bedouin  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  party  in  their  explorations. 
From  Beisan  it  was  intended  to  go,  via  Zerin, 
to  Sebastiyeh  and  Nablus,  though,  owing  to  the 
Adouan  and  Sukka  Bedouin  being  at  war,  and  a 
grand  fight  being  imminent,  it  was  probable  the 
intended  programme  might  be   slightly  altered. 


The  whole  country  round  waa  very  much  disturbed, 
the  people  being  in  many  places  absolutely  starving; 
the  locusts  had  cleared  off  last  year's  crops,  and 
were  then  eating  up  the  Jordan  valley,  threatening 
to  return  to  the  mountains  when  the  summer  sets 
in;  the  cattle  disease  was  so  severe  that. enough 
cattle  were  not  left  to  plough  the  land,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  distress. 

So  far  Captain  Wilson.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  hurried  report,  no 
less  than  five — ^viz.,  Kefr  Argib,  Khersa,  Nebartein, 
Alebbon,  and  Um  el  Amud,  are  not  to  be  found  on 
the  maps  of  Van  de  Yelde  or  Schultz. 


THE  PILLAR  OF  CLOUD. 

BY  THE  BEV.  BOBEBT  MAGT71BE,  K.A.y  INCUMBENT  OE  CLEBEENWELL. 


>HB  analogy  and  resemblance  be- 
tween Israel  in  the  wilderness 
and  the  Church  in  the  world,  is, 
in  many  ways,  expressed  in  the 
Bible.  All  their  experiences  are 
our  examples.  The  changes  and 
chances,  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers, 
the  light  and  shade,  the  alternations, 
phf^ses,  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
of  Israel  are  all  written  for  our 
learning,  because  the  same  things  in  substance  are 
the  daily  lot  of  our  own  pilgrimage. 

The  Church  of  Christ  on  the  earth  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the   **  Church  in  the  wilderness." 
The  Israel  of  God,  whether  in  profession  or  in 
reality,  are  now  pursuing  the  journey  toward  the 
Land  of  Promise— the  heavenly  Canaan.    Some  of 
those  that  join  the  band  will  never  reach  the 
destination,  by  reason  of  the   sin   that  doth  so 
easily    beset   them;    but,    as   a  body,  they   are 
joui-neying    on,    through   the    onward   stages   of 
Christian  experience  and  growth  of  the  Divine 
life,  to  the  better  land ;  and  as  God  was  the  provi- 
dence to  the  journeying  host  of  Israel,  so  is  he  now 
the  guide  and  providence  of  his  Church  and  people. 
The    Psalmist  testifies — "  He  made  known  his 
ways  unto  Moses,  his  acts  unto  the  children  of 
Israel"  (Ps.  ciii.  7).    Among  these  "ways"  and 
*'  acts  "  of  the  Lord  was  the  provision  of  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  of  fire  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  14).    This  was  one 
af  the  types  of  the  better  dispensation ;  and  in  allu- 
sion to  this  are  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah,  respect- 
ing the  same  providence  over  the  Church  of  these 
last  days — **  And  the  Lord  will  create  upon  every 
dwelling-place   of  Mount   Zion,    and   upon   her 
assemblies,  a  doud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the 
sliining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night,  for  upon  aU 
tlie  glory  shall  be  a  defence  "  *  (Is^.  iv.  5). 

*  Or,  «8  Bishop  liOwth  trantlatot  this  latter  clsase— "  For  OTer 
nil  shall  the  glory  be  a  ooyerlng.'* 


A  review  of  the  uses  and  purposes  of  this  type  of 
providence  is  capable  of  yielding  much  spiritual 
instruction  to  the  sotiI.  Let  us,  then,  observe  the 
intention  of  the  type — 

1.  As  a  Guide, — The  wildemess  is  a  wild  and 
barren  waste.  There  are  no  beaten  tracks,  no  foot- 
steps, no  appointed  highways.  There  the  traveller 
may  easily  be  lost,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  found 
again.  The  unskilful  navigator,  without  compass, 
chart,  or  capstan,  could  not  be  more  **  at  sea  "  than 
the  traveller  in  the  desert  without  a  guide.  The 
fugitive  Israelites,  fleeing  in  haste,  would  indeed 
have  wandered  hopelessly,  and  have  been  utterly 
lost,  but  for  this  guide  in  mercy  provided  for 
them  from  the  first  outset  of  their  journey.  In 
ignoi-ance  of  their  guidance,  the  pursuing  Egyp- 
tians had  quite  made  up  their  mind  that  si^ch 
would  be  the  immediate  result  of  their  flight. 
**They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in  "  (Exod.  xiv.  3).  But  it  was 
not  so ;  for  the  pillar  of  cloud  was  at  once  pro- 
vided as  the  guide  of  the  people. 

It  was  also  a  supreme  guide ;  and  as  such  it  was 
highly  necessary  to  conduct  the  people  safely 
through.  It  was  authoritative  and  absolute  as  f\ 
guide  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  must  not 
be  disobeyed.  The  authority  of  Moses  was  oft- 
times  disputed,  and  very  frequently  divided  counsels 
rent  the  congregation  into  antagonistic  sections  and 
parties.  Therefore  was  this  wise  ind  timely  pro- 
vision made— a  sure  and  unerring  guide,  and 
therefore  supreme.  Amid  the  deyious  ways  of  the 
wildemess,  amid  many  uncertainties  and  doubts, 
amid  many  fears,  and  fightings,  and  disputings, 
this  was  the  guide  of  Ood's  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness, unmistakably  leading  the  way,  and  saying, 
"  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  Upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  people  &om  Sinai,  it  was  by  the 
direct  guidance  of  the  cloud  that  their  way  was 
directed;    for  it  is  said  that    **the    ark  of   the 
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oovenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  them  in  the  three 
days'  journey,  to  search  out  a  resting-place  for 
thozn.  And  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them 
by  day,  when  they  went  out  of  the  camp  "  (Numb. 
z.  33,  34).  Thus,  clothed  upon  with  its  glorious 
robe,  ever  visible  by  night  or  by  day,  this  actual 
providence  guided  the  people's  path;  and  like  a 
conquering  prince,  it  careered  onward  before  the 
host — whither  it  went,  they  went ;  whither  it  led, 
they  followed;  and  when  it  stayed,  they  halted. 
It  was  the  Lord*s  way,  and  not  man's.  Like  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  that  went  before  the  wise  men, 
and  led  them  on,  until  it  conducted  them  to  their 
destined  end,  so  was  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire 
to  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  visible,  in- 
dubitable, safe,  certain,  and  supreme;  whither  it 
led,  there  was  their  undoubted  path  of  duty  and  of 
safety.  They  were  not  left  to  secondary  causes, 
nor  to  doubtful  indications,  nor  to  remote  specula- 
tions. This  was  **  an  ever-present  help  in  time  of 
trouble,"  a  sure  guide,  a  certain  forerunner,  a 
present  and  palpable  providence  to  the  Church  in 
the  wilderness. 

2.  As  a  Light, — ^Israel  had  days  of  doubt,  times 
of  gloom,  and  night-seasons  of  darkness,  with  all 
the  perils  and  dangers  incident  to  the  night — times 
when  neither  moon  nor  stars  appeared,  and  when 
their  hearts  would  be  as  dark  as  night,  and  their 
fears  as  gloomy  as  the  grave.  But  see  how  their 
providence  is  here  again  provided :  as  the  daylight 
drooped  and  night  came  on,  the  cloud  grew  bright 
and  luminous  with  the  flame  of  fire.  This  inward 
fire  was  ever  burning  as  the  candle  of  the  Lord, 
within  the  cloud ;  but  only  in  the  darkness  was  it 
needed,  and  therefore  only  in  the  time  of  darkness 
did  it  shine  forth.  Thus  is  it  that  the  providence 
of  God  appears  bright  and  luminous  when  it  most 
is  needed — in  the  dark  night  of  weeping.  God's 
providence  waits  for  the  darker  dispensations  of 
our  life  and  lot,  and  then  it  manifests  itself  as  a 
light  of  fire,  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place;  As 
was  the  cloud  in  the  camps,  so  is  Christ  to  the 
Church ;  as  was  iho  fire  in  the  cloud,  so  is  Christ 
to  the  Christian. 

3.  As  a  Protection, — "  He  spread  a  cloud  for  a 
covering;  and  fire  to  give  light  in  the  night"  (Ps. 
cv.  39).  When  Egypt  pursued  the  departing 
Israelites,  the  cloud  removed,  and  stood  between 
Israel  and  the  Egyptians.  Such  is  God's  pro- 
vidence to  his  people ;  not  only  a  light,  but  also  a 
defence  and  shield,  standing  between  his  people 
and  the  harm  designed  against  them.  The  cloud 
was  the  evidence  to  the  heathen  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah  was  with  his  people  (Numb.  xiv.  14),  the 
cause  of  safety  to  Israel,  and  the  cause  of  panic  to 
their  enemies ;  light  to  Israel,  and  darkness  to  the 
heathen.  Thus  are  all  God's  providences — flight 
and  protection  to  them  that  fear  him,  and  darkness 
and  anger  to  them  that  fear  him  not.    And  thus 


did  this  pillar  of  doud  and  of  fire  ooniiniie  u 
ever- watchful  attendant  of  the  people,  ^-: 
the  advancing  footsteps  of  the  pi]giim-&ii-:^ 
the  desert,  and  ajB  a  burning  lig^t,  sbdii 
lustre  over  the  dark  ways  in  which  tiiey  son  .^ 
trod.    It  directed  them,  for  their  safety  i^l; 
tection,  when  to  halt,  where  to  tarry,  W  I::. 
stay,  and  when  to  march  again  (Numb,  il  . 
It  was  as  the  hen  that  gathereth  h^  chickens -. 
her  wings ;  and  well  was  it  for  Israel  vb: . 
lay  under  the  protectioa  of  the  covwltt  :i 
cloud.    It  was  as  Jonah's  gourd,  a  protect:  .j 
a  covering,  but  no  worm  at  its  root  to  ti:.  ; 
It  was  as.  the  helmet  of  salvation,  ccTerii:  -i 
head  in  the  day  of  battle.      Hence,  agiii  i 
evangelical   prophecy — **  And   there  shall  > 
tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  daytimd  tcL . 
heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a;: 
from  storm  and  from  rain  "  (Isa.  iv.  6). 

4.  As  a  Be/reshment, — The  cloud  in  the  t-  I 
ness  seems  at  times  to  have  outspread  itscl:  i 
so  to  have  refreshed  the  people  by  its  s:  i 
shade,  screening  them  from  the  scorcbing  r. 
the  parched  and  sandy  desert.     The  cIllIj 
diffused  would  also  distil  the  droppings  of  ti^ 
and  at  times,  charged  with  rain,  would  ret-- 
people  with  its  welcome  showers.     In  sM. 
this,  most  probably,   were   the  words  of  I  - 
**  How  that  all  our  fathers  were 'under  tk .. 
and   all  passed  through  the  sea;  and  vr.- 1 
baptised  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  andin  tb- 
(1  Cor.  X.  1  2).    This  woujd  suggest  a  douK- "' 
of  baptism — a  baptism  of  effusion,  by  the  i^:;- 
of  the  dew  "  under  the  cloud,"  and  a  Ufs. 
immersion  '*  in  the  sea."    And  both  of  th^  ~- 
be  the  emblems  of  the  **  refreshing  "  of  ta-  - 
Ghost,  reviving  our  souls,  and  causing  the . 
of  his  heavenly  grace  to  fill  our  hearts  wi- 
and  gladness. 

5.  As  an  Admonition. — ^Albeit   the  cload ' 
glorious  and  brilliant,  yet  it  was  not  snnshint, 
a  cloud,    A  cloud  is  a  gloomy  thing  at  times ; ; 
even  when  set  in  a  silver  lining,  or  fring^i ' 
the  golden  sunlight    That  cloud,  as  it  sUj  - 
its  journey,  and  settled  down  upon  the  tabe:-- 
and  gave  the  signal  for  the  halting  of  the  ho^t. '- 
a  monitor  to  Israel.    And  in  this  way :— Tb- '  • 
years'  wandering  was  the  great  penalty  of  t  - 
unbelief.     Therefore  each  halt  and  sojounio^^ 
people  would  be  a  part  of  the  penalty.    Et^^ 
they  tarried,  they  would  be  so  long  delavdi  K 
iheir  journey,  and  restrained  from  the  L^^ 
Promise,  and  withheld  from  the  ultimate  a:-  - 
plishment  of  their  purpose—"  Or  whether  it  * 
two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  that  lis  t.  - 
tarried  upon  the  tabernacle,  remaining  tii<?^ 
the  children  of  Israel  abode  in  their  fcent^, -^ 
journeyed  not :  but  when  it  was  taken  up,  i^-. 
journeyed"  (Numb.  ix.  22).  Thos  Ae  clonJ  r^  • 
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dem  an  admonitioii  that  they  were  not  fit  for  the 
larch,  and  must  be  restrained  from,  their  progress, 
nd  so  relinquish  their  journey  for  a  season.  Surely, 
bose  of  the  people  who  were  intent  upon  the  fulfil- 
lont  of  the  promise  would  be  impatient  of  these 
elays ;  and  gladly  would  they  see  the  uplifting  of 
tio  cloud,  addressing  itself  to  motion,  and  bidding 
bem  once  more — "  Go  forward !  *' 

6.  As  a  Manifestatwn  of  Ood's  Olorj/.—The  doud 
ras  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah's  presence. 
Vithin  it  God  tabernacled  among  men,  and  from  it 
Le  xaanifested  forth  his  glory.  It  was  the  type  of 
7od  Yoiled  in  human  flesh,  and  showing  forth  his 
;lory  by  his  miracles  and  power.  The  mystery 
Lnd  majesty  of  the  doud  would  impress  the  people 
sv-ith  the  awf olness  of  God.  It  was  the  glory  of 
tlie  Lord  resident  among  his  people.  Hence,  in 
fche  day  of  wrath  upon  Egypt,  it  is  said  that  "  the 
Lord  looked  into  the  host  of  the  Egyptians 
through  the  pillar  of  Are  and  of  the  doud;"  that 
is,  God  dwdt  there,  and  from  thence  he  reyealed 
his  glory  to  the  people  of  Israel,,  and  his  wrath 
upon  their  enemies.  And,  in  after-days,  amid 
Israel's  oft  unbeliei^  the  doud,  as  the  glory  of  the 
liord,  was  the  arbiter  and  umpire  of  the  people. 
Ill  the  murmuring  of  the  people  for  bread,  it  is 
said  that  ''the  whole  congregation  looked  toward 
the  wilderness,  and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  in  the  doud  "  (Exod.  xri.  10).    It  was  in 


the  cloud,  more  dense  and  more  awful,  that  God 
appeared  when  he  gave  the  law  from  Sinai  (Exod. 
xix.  16).  When  the  people  lusted  for  flesh  at 
Taberah,  and  Moses  sought  counsd  of  the  Lord,  it 
is  said  that  **the  Lord  came  down  in  a  doud,  and 
spake  unto  him"  (Numb.  zL  25).  In  the  mutiny 
of  Aaron  luid  Miriam  against  Moses^  it  is  said  that 
'^  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar  of  the  doud, 
and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernade,  and  called 
Aaron  and  Miriam"  (Numb.  zii.  5).  When  the 
evil  report  was  brought  up  by  the  untruthful  spies, 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  "  (Numb.  xiv.  10).  And  in  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company,  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  again  appeared  (Numb.  xvi.  19).  Thus 
was  it  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  manifested 
to  Israd  always  "in  the  doud."  And  so  it  was 
also  when  the  glory  of  Christ  was  manifested :  it  was 
in  a  cloud  that  he  was  transflgured ;  in  a  cloud  he 
ascended;  and  in  a  cloud  of  glory  he  will  come 
again. 

Such  were  some  of  the  prindpal  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  that  suggestive  and  eloquent  typical  insti" 
tution  of  the  Church  in  the  wilderness— the  pillar 
of  doud  and  of  fire.  It  was  for  a  guide,  for  light, 
for  protection,  for  refreshment,  for  admonition,  and 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory.  And  all 
these  God's  providence  now  is  to  his  Church  and 
people  upon  earth. 


THE     PRIMROSE. 


WEET  firstling  flower 

Of  Flora's  flock. 
Pretty,  pretty  primrose. 
How  canst  thou  bear 
The  wintry  air, 
And  storm- winds  shock. 
Primrose, 
Little,  little  primrose. 

The  softest  hour 

In  Summer's  train, 
Pairest,  fairest  primrose, 
Would  seem  too  bleak 
Per  thy  pale  cheek. 
Pride  of  the  lane. 
Primrose, 
Little,  little  primrose. 

The  tall  trees  stand 

With  trembling  mien, 
Baby,  baby  primrose, 
While  thy  calm  eye, 
Pixed  on  the  sky, 
Remains  serene, 
Primrose, 
LitUe,  little  primrose. 


Who  bade  thee  dioose 

That  mossy  bed. 
Modest,  modest  primrose; 
And  made  the  dew 
Of  heaVn  fall  through 
Upon  thy  head, 
Primrose, 
Little,  little  primrose  P 

Dost  thou  refuse 
To  answer  me, 
Timid,  timid  primrose  ?  '' 

Ah,  well,  dear  flower  I 
I  know  the  Power 
That  cherished  thee. 
Primrose, 
Little,  little  primrose. 

Held  in  His  hand 

The  weak  are  strong. 
Fragile,  fragile  primrose; 
Safe  in  His  love 
Thou  lookst  above : 
So  shall  my  song  I 
Primrose, 
Little,  little  primrose.  ^-^  ^ 
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STREET    WAIFS. 


[  HEBE  are  two  things  which,  Tan- 
talus-like, he  ever  desires,  never 
obtains.  The  one  is  to  overset 
the  Qovemment— the  other  is  to 
mend  his  trousers."  Thus  it  is 
that  Victor  Hugo  sums  up,  in  his 
celebrated  book,  **Le8  Mis^rables," 
the  life  and  aims  of  the  gamin  of 
I'ans.  11  inift  be  true,  our  London  street  boy  has 
nothing  in  copunon  with  his  brother  of  the  Seine. 
But  the  chances  are,  that  Victor  Hugo  being  a 
poet,  and  French  being  a  delicious  language  for 
epigram  and  antithesis,  the  naked  truth  has  got 
olothed  in  figures  of  speech. 

Whether  he  is  found  on  the  boulevards  or  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  the  street  boy,  by  day-light,  is  a 
tempting  subject^ to  a  poetic  mind.  He  is  a  defiant 
remnant  of  nature — savage  nature — which  civilisa- 
tion has  attempted  to  stamp  out  and  bury  under 
the  paving-stones  and  four-storied  shops  and  lofty 
pubHo  buildings.  ^  His  garb  has  much  of  the  negli- 
gence and  scantiness  which  appear  the  height  of 
fashion  to  the  untutored  mind  of  the  poor  Indian. 
TTifl  motions  are  like  those  of  the  dusky  race  pic- 
tured by  the  disappointed  lover  of  **Lock8ley  Hall.". 
If  he  cannot  **  catch  ttfe  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and 
hurl  his  lance  in  the  sun,"  he  can,  at  least,  keep  up 
with  a  'bus,  throwing  in  an  occasional  cartwheel, 
and  he  can  "heave "  a  stone  very  nearly  as  high  as 
the  Nelson  monument. .  His  laiiguage  is  like  that 
of  some  wild  tribes  of  Central  Africa— at  least,  it  is 
as  unintelligible  to  thb  uninitiated. 

He  is,  then,  Ve  will  admit,  a  picturesque  subject, 
about  whom  Hugo  may  exaggerate  and  be  forgiven. 
And,  after  all, '  the '  smart, '  tolling  sentence  with 
which  I  began  this  atticle  is  little  more  than  an 
exaggeration.  If.  by  Government  is  meant  299  A, 
the  assertion  is  aHrue  one.  The  street  boy  un- 
doubtedly desires  to  overset  the  policeman,  for  the 
policeman  rules  him  sternly— often  tyrannically; 
and  the  **  defiant  remnant  of  savage  nature" 
naturally  objects  to  all  rule,  just  as  naturally  as  a 
worthy  conservative  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once 
told  me  **  she  objected  to  aU  improvements."  But 
the  street  Arab  is  not  a  revolutionist,  or  even  a 
Chartist:  he  probably  does  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms.  He  might  join  in  an  out- 
break, but  it  would  be  merely  for  the  mischief 
and  excitement — not  from  any  hostility  to  Qovem- 
ment 

Thus  far  the  correction  of  Hugo's  first  proposition : 
now  for  the  second.  If  by  the  desire  to  mend  his 
trousers  we  are  to  understand  a  wish  for  comfort- 
able clothing,  good  food,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
we  must  admit  that  such  a  wish  for  mere  animal 


comfort  must,  of  course,  be  expected  of  bim. 
roughest  cur  dog  will  coil  himself  up  in  a  doon 
out  of  the  rain. 

The  street  Arab  would  certainly  have  no  s-: 
mental  or  aesthetic  notions  about  the  mendm 
trousers.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  "^; 
Resartus  "  about  him.  If  the  seat  of  his  panta] 
ever  entered  his  head,  it  would  be  when,  by  si 
down  on  a  cold  door-step,  he  was  reminded  11 
was  **  conspicuous  by  its  absence." 

As  a  rule,  however,  he  does  not  at  down.  1 
he  is  not  slouching,  running,  posturing,  or  ( 
cartwheels,  he  is  coiled  up,  dog-£ashion,  for 
poses  of  rest,  or  down  on  his  knees,  either  for 
polishing  purposes  or  with  a  view  to  pito 
thing— "pitch-farthing"  being  a  sort  of  h. 
" chuck-half-penny, *  I  suppose,  just  as  "  roui 
is  "  cricket"  in  reduced  circumstances. 
'  The  street  Arab  —  defiant  remnant  o!  s 
nature  though  he  be — has  to  sabmit  so  far  t 
Usation  as  to  work  for  a  living.  Brooms,  br 
and  blacking— three  busy  "b'e" — were,  n 
long  since,  his  chief  means  of  earning  an 
penny.  Cigar-lights  and  cheap  newspapers ': 
late,  widened  the  field  of  his  enterprise;  li 
are  branches  of  commerce  which  imply  c 
and  the  possession  of  capital — say  twopeixco- 
often  the  happiness  of  the  real  street  AvaI 
vending  of  newspapers,  especially,  is  a  tra 'n 
speedily  raises  him  to  the  position  of  a  mi2 
among  Arabs.  But  it  requires  more  caid 
even  twopence  to  embark  in  it  with  aa 
chance  of  success.  *  J 

The  street  Arab  is  gregarious — so  gregM 
he  has  found  means  to  make  such  occu) 
boot- cleaning  and  crossing-sweeping  (j 
which,  at  first  Bight,*would  seem  likely  ti 
fitable  only  when  solitary)  manageable,  o% 
stock  principle.  You  seldom  come  on  a 
black ;  and  althouo^h,  as  you  pass  over  i 
only  one  sweep  accosts  you,  ^ou  'will  g-^i 
a  few  others  hanging  about.  The  fac*i 
crossing  has  to  'be  held  ''  against  all  o^i 
the  lists  of  old;  and  that  a  gang  of  b.iyi 
session  of  one,  arranging  that  each.  ni€i 
have  a  right  to  "call"  any  one  "who  c 
is,  the  passenger  falls  to  the  one  -wlio 
him,  after  the  fashion  of  "  cribs  X  first, 
boy  days. 

The  street  Arab,  in  short,  may    1>e 
the  real  originator  of  joint-stock  oomrvi 
limited  liability. 

Whence  does  the  street  Arab  oome 
an  easy  question  to  answer.  I  £a.r 
bom  street  Arabs;  some  achieve    strt^i 
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and  others  have  street-Arabdom  thrust  upon  them. 
The  first  are  the  children  of  very  poor  or  of  very 
vicious  parents,  thrown  adrift  on  the  streets  early 
— ^not  seldom  orphans  or  illegitimate  children ;  the 
last  are  boys  who  hare  been  driven  from  home  by  the 
cruelty  of  step-parents,  or  who  have  lost  situation 
and  character  for  some  real  or  supposed  act  of  dis- 
honesty. Those  who  achieve  street-Arabdom — the 
second  class — are  boys,  sometimes  respectably  bom 
and  brought  up,  who  have  the  Bohemian  element 
in  them  so  strongly  that  they  cannot  stop  under  a 
roof.  Liberty — liberty  even  to  starve  and  go  in 
rags — is  their  mania.  These  are  the  street  Arabs 
the  most  difficult  to  manage ;  in  fact,  I  fear,  the 
incurables.  Of  the  other  two  classes,  I  doubt  not 
a  large  majority  would  bo,  and  are,  glad  of  a  chance 
of  escape  from  the  streets.  To  rescue  them  is  a 
mere  matter  of  machinery.  A  proper  organisation 
must  rescue  those  who  desire  to  be  rescued.  They 
would  clutch  at  straws ;  and  if,  instead  of  straws, 
strong  and  wilUng  hands  are  held  out  to  them,  they 
may  be  preserved  to  become  useful  members  of 
society.  But  I  confess  that  our  friend  '*the  street 
Arab  from  choice  **  is  not  so  easy  a  subject  to  deal 
with;  and  yet  he  is  the  one  who  most  perhaps 
needs  reclamation,  for  he  is  the  most  dangerous  to 
society  and  the  most  injurious  to  himself. 

One  thing  is  certain,  it  won't  do  to  try  and  bring 
him  in  by  main  force. ,  His  hankering  after  liberty 
is  so  strong  that  not  a  suggestion  of  restraint  must 
show  itself.  He  must  be  treated  indulgently,  and 
his  faults  must  be  regarded  with  a  friendly  eye. 
The  only  method  that  will  avail  with  him  must  be 
somethhig  analogous  to  the  system  of  horse-break- 
ing in  the  iax  West,  where  the  troops  of  wild 
horses  roam  at  will  over  the  vast  plains ;  the 
traveller  over  which  can  catch  any  individual 
steed,  will  find  him  manageable  and  docile,  may 
ride  him  a  ceitain  number  of  miles,  and  then  turn 
him  loose  to  return  to  liberty. 

Something  of  this  sort  was  essayed  a  short  time 
since  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  invited  the 
street  boys  to  a  supper,  and  questioned  them  as  to 
their  histories  and  occupations.  But  I  fear  the 
young  colts,  many  of  them,  while  they  enjoyed  the 
sieve-full  of  oats,  suspected  that  it  was  intended  to 
slip  a  bridle  over  their  heads. 

Of  their  histories,  as  related  on  that  occasion, 
we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  believe  the  whole. 
Like  other  savages,  the  street  Arab  is  addicted  to 
an  imaginative  and  poetical  diction  which  it  would 
be  too  severe  to  describe  as  lying.  -But,  whether 
wilful  falsehood  or  unintentional  poetry,  their  nar- 
ratives are  not  trustworthy;  and,  I  think,  to  ask 
for  them  was  a  little  too  likely  to  appear  as  if 
the  bridle  were  going  to  be  slipped  on.    In  my 


opinion,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  bj  pRr. . 
**  the  street  Arab  from  inclination"  vith  fj.-l . 
shelter,  without  asking  any  questions.  Yoni 
tame  him,  by  degrees,  by  Idndness  and  good . 
ing ;  a  full  stomach  and  a  dry  skin  irill  mAxr^ 
the  craving  for  liberty,  if  anything  ^; ::. . 
the  meantime,  a  great  disgrace  vdll  bo  f?3  - 
from  the  national  records.  It  is  an  indeE.^ 
on  the  history  of  a  Christian  people  tint  :„ 
sight  as  is  revealed  in  the  picture  acconpj;i;i 
this  paper  should  exist  among  us. 

There  is  a  large  per-centage  of  the  etiee:  i 
easily  reclaimable,  ready  to  submit  to  civiLc. 
and  escape  from  the  hard  streets.    Let  tbei. 
all  means,  be  brought  in.     There  is  also  a  cr. 
number  who  have  too  much  of  the  sarar- 
hemian  instinct  to  be  easily  reduced ;  but  L: 
these  wilful  and  wild  creatures  have  food,  £> 
and   necessary   clothing.       Kindness  may 
them;   they  will  be   saved   many  a  ten.v.i 
and  a  disgrace  wUl  be  taken  away  from  ni . 
nation. 

But  this,  it  may  be  suggested,  is  fostering  j:- 
and  undisciplined  natures.    Well,  I  don't  k: 
but  the  instinct  which  drives  these  lads  ii:. 
street  must  be  a  strong  one ;  for,  however  pee:  - 
street  Arab's  life  may  seem  by  day,  it  is  a  1- 
sore  reality  by  night.    If  this  evil  spirit  vE: 
sesses  them  is  not  to  be  driven  out  by  fisti-: 
cold,  and  hard-lying ;  by  wet,  and  wind,  i:- 
perseicutions  of  the  policeman^  the  only  ck 
can  see — ^the  only  remedy  that  remains  to  l^- 
— ^is  the  one  I  suggest.     Let  them  be  fed, el- 
and housed — ^not  luxTiriously-^and  let  then- 
as  much  of  their  loved  liberty  as  possible.  : 
after  all,  this  yearning  of  theirs — to  satisfy  •- 
they  sacrifice  much  and  suffer  more— is  only 
form  of  the  great  impulse  which  has  done  s^  "- 
for  our  race.    It  is  a  yearning  deterioratvi - 
defiled,  mayhap,  but  still  akin  to  the  noble  is; - 
which  warmed  the  heart  of  Hampden ;  a  re£r : 
— in  a  muddy  pool,  perhaps^of  the  beaccc- 
which  led  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  across  the 
unknown  lands. 

By  all  means  rescue  **  the  street  Arab  froai  ■  - 
pulsion ; "  but  do  not  despair  or  be  disbeartc' 
still  less  disgusted,  about  "the  street  Arab: 
inclination."  There  is  something  finer  about  ►- 
than  the  others ;  something  that  will  repay  t^  • 
his  troubles ;  something  that  may  make  him^  ■ 
able  as  a  man;  something  that  possibly  is  ^' 
his  dreams  with  strango  fancies  as  he  lies  j^- 
curled  up  under  a  dark  arch,  with  the  voice  oJ  - 
dark,  curious,  solemn  river — a  sort  of  im^*^ 
tion  of  liberty — ^whisporing  to  him  in  the  loQ? 
watches  of  the  night. 
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GOD'S  ABEOWS. 

^OSE  had  her  cousin,  little  Ella,  to 
spend  the  day  with  her.  Papa  was 
to  come  home  early  in  the  evening 
to  take  the  two  little  girls  a  walk 
through  the  layender  fields.  These 
rag^i-ant  fields  wafted  sweetness  through  the  air 
I.  great  distance  round.  And  papa  returned,  and 
hoy  aU  set  off  on  their  ramble. 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer  afternoon,  a  little 
varm  and  sunny  to  be  sure,  but  the  children  did 
\ot  mind  that,  they  so  enjoyed  the  pleasant 
holiday.  After  they  had  passed  the  heath,  the 
.vay  grew  more  shady,  and  they  sat  down  to 
-est  for  some  time  under  the  shadows  of  a  fine 
>ld  oak-tree,  whei*e  the  cotisins  were  soon  busily 
jmployed  in  making  a  chain  of  the  white  bryony, 
>De  of  our  most  loyely  creeping  plants.  It  had 
)ooii  trailing  oTer  the  hedges  as  they  passed, 
tnd  Mr.  Lumley  had  gathered  it  for  the  little 
jirls. 

I  think  he  was  the  chief  artificer  of  the  chain, 
or  ho  was  very  busy  with  them  under  the  old  oak- 

TCO. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  those  young  creatures 
vith  the  long  twining  stems  and  green  yine-like 
oaves  of  that  graceful  flower  all  about  and 
iround  them.  And  so  they  went  on  laughing 
ind  chatting,  though  sometimes  too  busy  for 
>ithor,  till  Mr.  Lumley  reminded  them  it  was 
ime  to  proceed  with  their  walk  to  the  lavender 
ields.  They  had  not  observed,  while  sitting  in 
hat  pleasant  shade,  that  very  dark  clouds  had 
:>con  gathering,  and  were  now  rising  rapidly  up 
nto  the  heavens. 

*  *  'We  shall  have  a  thunder-storm,"  papa  said  to 
Rose.  **  I  only  hope  it  will  not  overtake  us  on  the 
heath,  for  I  fear  it  will  be  a  heavy  one." 

Thoy  heard  the  distant  thunder,  and  Rose  began 
to  cry. 

"Is  my  darling  such  a  little  coward?"  papa 
said ;  "  look  at  Elly,  she  is  as  bold  as  a  lion." 

'*!  used  once  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  a 
thunder-storm,"  the  little  girl  said;  "  but  I  do  not 
mind  it  now." 

''  I  do  not  fear  the  thunder,"  exclaimed  Rose; 
''it  is  the  lightning,  the  dreadful  lightning  that 
frightens  me." 

Just  then  a  vivid  flash,  like  a  fiery  arrow, 
darted  down  into  the  earth.  Even  Ella  was 
startled,  and  Rose  shrieked  with-  toiTor,  and  dung 
to  her  father,  begging  him  to  take  her  home.  She 
knew  they  had  some  way  yet  to  walk,  but  she  was 
so  frightened  she  did  not  think  of  what  she  said. 
The  storm  was  now  passing  over  them  with  great 


violence,  but  Elly  was  calm  enough  to  say  to  Rose, 
very  steadily — 

"Don*t  be  afraid  of  the  lightning;  oh,  don't 
be  afiraidl  Papa  says  the  flashes  aro  God's  ar- 
rows," 

"But  they  can  kiU  us  all  the  same  for  that,'' 
sobbed  out  Rose. 

**  If  they  do  kill  ua,  they  need  not  hurt  us,"  Ella 
answered. 

I  don't  think  she  could  have  said  much  more, 
for  the  loud  thunder  was  like  a  volley  of  artillery, 
and  seemed  to  shake  the  very  earth. 

Before  they  reached  home  the  sky  was  quite 
dear  again,  but  they  were  wot  through  and 
through.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  bustling  and 
changing  dothes,  and  when  they  wore  settled 
down  at  the  tea-table,  Ella's  papa  had  joined  them 
at  tea.  Rose  thought  she  should  very  much  like 
to  ask  him  about  the  flashes  of  lightning  being 
"  God's  arrows."  She  still  had  a  great  deal  of 
shamefEu^edness  hanging  about  her  on  account  of 
her  terror  during  the  thunder-storm.  Elly  had  be- 
haved so  much  better  than  she,  so  she  blushed  and 
whispered  to  Elly,  and  Elly  blushed  and  laughed 
when  there  was  no  reason  for  laughing — why  do 
young  girls  always  laugh  at  nothing? — ^and  then 
she  spoke  out  boldly  to  her  papa,  and  asked  him 
for  the  wonderful  story. 

"  There  was  once  a  mighty  king,"  he  said,  "  so 
terrible  in  war,  that  all  his  enemies  were  afraid  of 
him ;  the  very  sound  of  his  name  made  them 
tremble.  His  arm  was  so  strong  that  horse  and 
rider  sunk  under  one  blow  of  hia  battle-axe,  and 
when  he  struck  with  his  sharp  sword,  his  enemies 
fell  dead  at  his  feet.  His  bow  and  quiver  were 
slung  at  his  side,  and  his  arrows  never  failed  of 
their  mark.  This  mighty  king  had  a  little  fair- 
haired  daughter,  who  watched  him  as  he  prepared 
for  battle.  She  saw  him  put  on  his  hdmet,  and 
she  laughed  as  the  plumes  nodded  about  his  brow; 
she  saw  him  bind  his  quiver  firmly  to  his  aide,  and 
she  played  with  the  outpeeping  feathers  of  her 
father's  arrows;  she  watched  him  take  his  keen 
sword  in  his  hand;  he  tried  its  edge,  and  then 
brandished  it  about  in  the  air.  She  laughed  as  it 
sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  and  even  while  it  was 
upheld  she  ran  to  her  father  to  take  a  parting  kiss. 
"Why  was  not  that  little  child  afraid  of  the  mighty 
king  with  his  fierce  weapons?  Because  he  was 
her  father.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her,  loved  her 
as  his  own  life;  she  knew  that  those  dangerous 
weapons  would  never  be  raised  against  her,  and 
therefore  she  could  be  fearless  in  the  midst  of 
them." 

"  Oh !  now  I  see,"  said  little  Rose,  losing  all  her 
shyness,  while  the  great  tears  stood  in  her  oye%Q[^ 
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"  I  see  what  Ella  meant  when  she  said  that  the 
lightnings  were  God's  arrows." 

"  Oh,  how  foolish  was  mj  fear ! 

When  the  bright-wioged  lightning  sped 
Pwight  across  the  black  storm-sky  ; 
God,  my  Father,  ruled  on  high. 
Yet  I  was  sore  troubled, 
Qoite  forgetful  He  was  near. 

''  Help  me,  Jesus,  through  the  dark. 
When  thy  golden  arrows  fly. 
In  my  sorrow  and  dismay. 
To  behold  thee  on  the  way. 
Guiding  with  unerring  eye 
Every  arrow  to  its  mark.*' 


OUB  LITTLE  PATTIE. 

A    BHYME    FOB    T0T7K0    BEADEBS. 

BETTY,  petted  sister  Pattie, 
'■^Pljj      Precious  to  us  beyond  measure ; 
^"^^'^  Proud  are  we,  and  fond,  and  careful 
Of  our  prattling,  pattering  treasure: 

Prattling,  prattling  baby  wonders, 

Baby  love  and  baby  lore ; 
Pattering,  pattering — tiny  traTeller ! — 

Jaunts  and  journeys  on  the  floor. 

Large  and  lustrous  eyes  of  hazel, 
Twinkling  like  the  stars  of  night; 

Bestless  stars  that  flicker,  flicker. 
Little  liquid  gems  of  light. 


Little  lips  like  shining  cherries. 
Cheeks  a-flower  of  ruddy  roses. 

Arms  and  legs  all  plump  and  rounded. 
Hands  most  meet  to  carry  posies. 

Clustering  hair,  bewayed  and  golden. 

Quite  a  little  curly-wig ! 
How  it  dances  sjb  she  prances 

Up  and  down,  in  romp  and  jig ! 

Yesterday  our  sister  Pattie 
To  the  meadow-hill  we  took. 

Through  the  green,  dyke-sided  alley. 
And  across  the  wimpling  brook. 

Pattie  placed  we  on  a  hillock. 
And,  with  flow'rets  sweet  and  gay. 

Wreathed  a  coronet  of  blossom. 
Crowned  her  Princess  Pattie  May ! 

Long  may  thou  be  with  us,  sweetie. 
In  thy  gladness;  yet  if  riven 

Were  the  tie  that  binds  thee  to  ns. 
Thou  wouldst  wear  a  crown  in  bearen 
». 

KEY  TO  SCRIPTURE  ACROOTIC— Na  6. 
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KATE  OKMOND'S  DOWER. 

BY  MRS.  C.  L.  BALFOUR,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  FAMILY  HOSIOUR.''  BTO.  ETa 


CHAPTEE     VI. 

BIVXBCBOFT. 

[  BS.  TEEGABBIT'S  requests  on  the 
part  of  her  charge,  were  both  so  ample 
and  so  reasonable  for  a  young  lady  of 
fortune,  that  Mr.  Qraspington,  chafe 
as  he  might,  could  not  gainsay  them. 
The  lawyers  certainly  sided  with  the 
lady;  for  they  Icnew  sbe  would  not  keep  down  their 
expenses,  or  look  too  curiously  at  bills.  Besides,  young 
Mr.  Clip  had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  executrix  of  Mr. Ormondes  will; 
and  as  he  took  a  part  in  the  business,  of  which  his 
father  was  the  most  actiye  partner,  his  hints  and  sug- 
gestions were  always  attended  to.  So  Mr.  Graspington 
was  fain  to  yield,  and  to  turn  oTer  in  his  mind  whether 
he  could  not  make  a'virtue  (».d.,  a  profit)  out  of  necessity, 
by  adopting  readily  all  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  ideas  of  what 
was  fitting  and  appropriate. 

Accordingly,  he  went  down,  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  funeral,  to  Ei? eroroft  Lodge,  to  have  a  look  at  the 


house.     He  knew  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  taken  ^. 
Ormond  to  Eichmond  for  a  change,  and  he  ±i  - 
expect  to  meet  them  at  the  Lodge.    But  he  l'  . 
estimated  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  activity.  -  She  had  c. 
Eichmond  in  order  to  be  near  EiTercroft  Ijodge,  x: . 
amuse  herself  and  cheer  Kate  by  goiu^  most  d. '- 
see  the  progress  that  the  workmen  were  making  in  ^ 
alterations,  which,  as  the  projected  wedding- tour  r. 
have  extended  into  September,  were  not^  aceord::. 
the  builder's  contract,  to  be  complete  before  th€  «- 
August.    She  now  rather  fidgeted  at  this  deby ;  .- 
if  the  alterations  had  not  been  begun,  and  were  : 
fore  in  that  wonderful  disorder  out  of  which  the  I  - 
evokes  order,  she  would  have  been  well  content  «:t- 
house  as  it  was  before.    But  it  was  a  peculiarity  o: 
deceased:   as  Mr.  Graspington  said,  oontetnptur. 
"  Ormond  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  building  up—.  - 
like  hhn." 

Any  one  who  saw  Eivercroft  on  a  summer's  • 
would  not  wonder  that  people  longed  to  live  in  it.    •' 
that  it  was  a  splendid  mansion,  such  as  some  that ::: 
be  seen  fh>m  its  windows,  spres^iag  a  stately  (rzz  ^ 
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to  the  gleaming  river,  amid  clustering  trees  and  flowery 
shrabs— no ;  it  was  a  low-roofed  house,  originally  a  mere 
"    cottage;  but  it  had  been  enlarged,  at  one  end,  by 
drawlDg-roomSy  with  windows  opening  to  the  lawn,  and 
at  the  other,  a  dining-room  and  library  had  been  added — 
ihd  original  dwelling  forming  the  centre— with  a  pretty 
terrace  under  a  veranda,  and  containing  cosy  breakfast- 
rooms  and  boudoir,  with  glass  doors  in  quaint  nooks 
under  trellis  work,  which  was  quite  OTergrown  with 
delicate  climbing  plants  and  a  profusion  of  roses.    As 
\o  the  bedrooms,  they  were  so  distributed  by  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  building,  that  they  seemed  to  lie  in 
ambush  at  the  head  of  little  branching  staircases,  and 
through  unexpected  lobbies.    They  none  of  them  were 
lofty ;  but  all  had  casement  windows  so  garlanded  with 
shrubs,  and  commanding  such  sweet  river,  land,  or 
garden  views,  that  nothing  could  be  pleasanter.    Even 
the  dullest  window  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house 
opened  over  a  whole  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley.    The 
lawn  was  now  a  perfect  level,  smooth  and  elastic  to  the 
tread.    It  had  once  sloped  down  direct  to  the  river ;  but 
now  was  bounded  by  a  second  terrace  at  the  opposite 
end,  the  steps  from  which  led  to  a  flower  garden,  skirted 
by  a  low  shrubbery,  through  which  there  was  a  path  to 
a  sheltered  walk  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  a  little 
boat-house  admitted  of  a  rustic  arbour  being  built  on  its 
roof,  which  was  allowed  to  project  slightly  over  the  river; 
indeed,  at  high  tides  it  was  a  little  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  flood. 

This  pleasure-ground,  of  course,  was  flanked  on  either 
side  by  flower  and  kitchen  garden— a  very  flne  group 
of  elm-treefl  being  at  the  rear,  hiding  the  coach-house 
and  stables,  which  were  at  the  back  and  road  side  of  the 
dwelling. 

Mr.  Graspington  had  only  once  seen  the  place,  and 
that  was  a  year  ago,  soon  after  Mr.  Ormond  bought  it. 
He  had  gone  down  with  his  friend,  and  the  day  turning 
out  wet,  of  course  it  did  not  look  its  best,  and  he  had 
pitied  the  folly  that  could  prefer  investing  money  in  a 
house,  not  merely  expensive  at  first,  but  that  would  cost 
so  much  to  keep  up,  instead  of  doing  as  he  himself  had 
done  but  recently— bought  a  whole  nest  of  houses  in 
sorae  populous  alleys  in  Whitechapel,  where  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay  was  sure  to  be  made  by  the  rents- 
sure,  for  this  strange  but  sufiElcient  reason — ^the  tenants 
were  poor. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  Graspington  saw  Biveruroft 
in  the  sunshine,  it  certainly  surprised  him.  He  had 
^one  down  in  the  Hampton  Court  omnibus,  because 
that  x>assed  dose  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and,  avoiding 
the  best  entrance,  he  marched  through  stables  and  offices, 
and  entered  the  dwelling.  "  Well,  to  be  sure  I  Upon 
my  word  !  I  never  fooled  money  away  in  this  fashion ! " 
nrere  hifi  comments.  The  pretty  knick-knackeries  and 
delicate  provision  of  trifles  that  were  lying  partially  un- 
packed in  the  rooms,  excited  his  contemplative  amaze- 
x&ent.  *' Fortune!"  he  said, ^ why,  the  man  that  gets 
L  girl  with  tastes  like  these  will  find  shell  soon  spend  a 
brtune.  Td  never  allow  it— never !  On  principle  I'd 
>ut  it  down.  Bo  women  ever  reflect  on  the  cost  of  these 
liin^s  and  calculate  the  interest  on  the  first  outlay  ?— 
Lot  tbey,  the  geese ! " 


He  was  hissing  out  the  words,  when  in  a  large  mirror 
opposite  he  saw  the  lawn,  and  at  the  farther  side  of  it 
two  ladies  in  black,  whom  he  instantly  knew  as  his  ward 
and  her  matronly  guardian. 

Tightening  up  his  lips  into  what  he  meant  to  be  a 
smile,  he  stepped  through  the  open  glass  door,  ap- 
preached  them,  and,  bowing  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  took 
Miss  Ormond  by  the  hand  with  a  fatherly  air  that  be- 
came him,  and  said,  'Tm  glad  to  see  you  looking 
better,  my  dear.  It's  a  day  to  do  us  all  good— not  that 
I  am  ever  ill  in  any  weather ;  but  of  course  I  prefer 
sunshine.  You've  a  sweet  place  here — very.  Ah, 
young  lady,  it's  well  to  be  you.  Now,  in  my  young 
days,  the  paving-stones  for  walking  on,  and  a  back  shop 
to  sleep  in,  was  my  lot.   What  then  ?    I  rose ;  and,  if  I 

haven't  laid  my  money  out  in  fiower-beds,  weU it's 

because  it*8  not  my  principle.    /  don't  object  to  others 
doing  it — ^but  it's  not  my  way." 

*'  Oh,  sir,  we  shall  teach  you  to  love  fiowers.  You 
must  come  and  see  us  often,"  sud  Kate,  her  soft  cheek 
flushing  as  she  spoke ;  for  her  style  of  beauty  was  very 
delicate,  and  her  skin  being  thin  and  fine,  its  tint 
varied  with  any  exertion  or  emotion— a  face  sweet,  and 
rather  languid  in  repose,  but  with  a  capability  of  very 
varied  expression.  The  countenance,  like  the  tall,  slight 
form,  was  not  as  yet  quite  developed.  Perhaps  on 
that  account  it  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  (Ull-blown 
comeliness  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit.  They  might  have  served 
an  artist  as  studies  of  the  animal  and  the  spiritual. 
Something  of  this  crossed  Mr.  Graspington's  mind, 
and  he  did  not  so  much  fear  that  his  ward  would  not 
agree  with,  or  be  uncomfortable  under  Mrs.  Tregabbit's 
care,  as  that,  to  use  the  expressive  word  which  he  after- 
wards employed,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  to  Mrs. 
Eeziah  Grabbe,  she  would  be  "  over-crowed."  He  felt, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  rather  in  that  predicament 
himself,  and  while  talking  to  the  two,  and  sauntering 
about  the  grounds  and  through  the  house,  his  long* 
forgotten  and  entirely  unknown  granddaughter  came 
more  than  once  to  his  mind.  He  saw  a  means  of  saving 
himself  fhrther  expense,  of  placing  the  girl  in  a  position 
to  provide  for  herself,  and  a  certainty  that  he  should  be 
kept  well  informed  of  all  that  went  on  in  the  house 
of  his  ward.  Another  idea  too,  which  had  glanced  upon 
his  mind  more  than  once  since  Mr.  Ormond's  death, 
returned  with  greater  power  and  deamess.  It  had 
reference  to  his  grandson. 

So  for  once  he  was  particularly  bland  and  pleasant ; 
made  no  demur  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  notions  of  what  was 
right  and  fitting  in  the  decorations  of  the  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  house.  Though  of  course  he  asserted  himself 
by  saying,  ''I  voluntarily  resign  such  matters— in  short, 
I  rise  above  them — ^business  is  my  pleasure." 

To  which  Mrs.  Tregabbit  laughingly  replied,  "And 
pleasure  is  my  business." 

If  ever  in  the  range  of  Eate  Ormond's  education, 
an  opinion  contrary  to  both  these  modes  of  thought,  and 
involving  higher  views  of  life,  had  been  presented  to 
her  mind,  it  was  not  apparent  now, — for  with  a  young 
girl's  desire  in  her  first  sense  of  deprivation  of  natural 
protectors,  to  oling  to  those  provided  for  her,  she  strove 
to  consider  that  each  of  her  new  guardians  grras  right.. 
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Hr.  GraspingtoQ  was  one  of  those  energetic  "  self-made 
men  "  of  whom  she  had  read,  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  was 
just  the  indalgent,  happy  creature  that  entered  into,  and 
indeed  anticipated,  all  young  people's  wants.  That  any 
dross  of  selfishness  alloyed  the  ore  neyer  at  that  time 
occurred  to  her.  Kate  felt  a  pained  oonsoiousness  that 
she  had  been  a  spoiled  child  in  her  other's  lifetime, 
and,  like  a  spoiled  child,  had  often  been  exacting  and 
disobedient.  Sins  of  omission  and  commission  which 
had  been  long  forgotten;  now  seemed  to  spring  up  from 
memory's  depths  to  trouble  her.  Who  on  losing  a 
cherished  relative  or  friend  escapes  that  Nemesis  ?  The 
efifect  of  this  convictioa  was  to  make  Kate  humble,  and 
distrustful  of  her  own  judgment— both  doubtless  ad- 
mirable qualities  in  the  young,  if  they  are  under  good 
guidance.  Our  readers  will  see  the  full  force  of 
that  "if." 

Whether  the  languor  of  Kate's  manner  added  to  her 
naturally  pensive  expression,  certain  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  say — 

"We  must  have  you  cheerful,  my  dear;  and  bring 
back  your  roses  in  this  sweet  place.  You  must  ask 
your  young  friends — I  suppose  you  have  left  many  at 
school— we  must  have  them  to  see  you.** 

"  My  only  school  friend  went  to  India  last  winter.  I 
made  no  other  intimacy.  Ah !  if  only  my  brother  and 
my  sister  had  liyed— but  they  both  died  in  infancy." 

"It  would  have  materially  altered  your  position/' 
said  Mr.  Graspington,  in  blunt  surprise;  but  the 
young  spirit  did  not  give  the  worldly  interpretation 
to  his  words,  for  she  assented,  earnestly  raising  eyes 
that  were  gleaming  and  dilated  with  unshed  tears  to  his 
feoe— 

''  It  would,  indeed.  A  sLstei^s  lore,  a  brother's  care— 
their  companionship— what  a  comfort !  but  they  died, 
and  I  am  alone." 

•*  I  heard,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  depre- 
catingly,  "that  they  died  in  their  earliest  InfEinoy.  Tou 
never  knew  them,  and,  therefore,  surely,  love,  you 
cannot  mourn  for  them." 

"  I  only  thought  how  sweet  it  would  be.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  ungrateful  for  all  your  kindness ;  pray  do  not 
think  me  so — but  I  cannot  but  feel  my  loneliness.  If 
my  father's  sister,  Mrs.  Oakenshaw,  whom  you  men- 
tioned to  me,  were  but  a  true  kinswoman " 

"  Ah,  but  she  is  not,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tregabbit, 
Tery  decisively.  "Never  for  years  kept  up  any  inter- 
course with  her  brother— one  of  the  kindest  of  men ! 
and,  of  course,  there  must  have  been  a  reason,  a  good 
reason,  for  his  not  naming  her  in  his  will.  And  then 
her  sending  her  stepson  appeared  so  mercenary." 

"So  very  mercenary,"  echoed  Mr.  Graspington; 
adding,  "  It's  all  very  nice  and  pretty  of  you,  Miss 
Ormond — quite  lady-like  and  proper,  no  doubt,  to  talk 
as  you  do  about  sisters— but  I  never  had  any  sisters 
or  brothers— not  I.  What  then  ?  I've  done  without 
them."  He  threw  out  his  hands  as  if  dispensing  with 
or  dispersing  a  whole  troop.  "  I've  stood  alone— fought 
the  battle  of  life  by  myself." 

"  Have  you  really,  sir  ?— how  sad  !  I  thought  I  had 
heard  dear  papa  say  you  had  a  son— or  a  grandson, 
was  it?" 


"  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,  I've  had  weighte  to  ir. 
up-hill  with  me,  or  after  me;  yes,  yes,  plenty  of  tL ::. 

Kate  looked  rather  puzzled ;  and  Mrs.  TreinV: 
laughing,  interposed, "  Ah,  well,  your  woghts,  mr  .^ 
sir,  may  have  steadied  you." 

"  Madam,  I  beg  to  say  I  am  not  oonscieas  of  w.':* 
steadying,"  replied  Mr.  Graspington,  b  a  repr-u 
tone;  "I  always  vrent  right  on." 

"Yes,  yes;  you're  a  strong,  detenmned,  t.^.' 
wonderful  kind  of  man,  I  know :  you  csn't  be  eri 
quite  to  understand  Kate  here,  poor  darlins:,  andin^. 

''Pardon  me;  I  think  I  do  undentand  oar  th:. 
friend  very  welL    She  feels  lonely,  even  with  y  i- 
wants  a  young  companion,  some  one  about  her  own  .: 
I  can't  say  that  was  ever  my  case;   but  then  ' 
doubtless  differences  of  character  and  feelin:;."  ^ 
uttered  the  Isst  word  as  if  making  the  utmost  ailci : 
for  human  weakness,  and  continued,  gaily,  "I  --' 
been  hearing  all  about  these  gardens  and  the  1: 
and   I    really    might    have    rather  demnrred-t 
is,  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  I  might  have  talked  a  litt>  ' 
than  I  have  with  you  about  pounds,  shilliogs,  ani 
which  our  young  friend  here  need  not  be  trouble  i ' 
for  of  course  that  is  not  for  her  oomprehensioD. :. 
must  suggest  one  thing — a  young  lady  oompsmicD/ 

"Ah !  after  we  return  home  that  can  be  arran?"^  ' 
know  we  are  going  away  for  a  short  time.  Those  nr- 
workmen  are  so  slow,  and  Miss  Ormond  may  ss  vtl.  - 
a  little  sea  air.  Dear  me !  is  that  rain  ?  "  she  eicl-= 
suddenly,  as  a  few  drops  fell.  "  Come  in— come  i-  • 
(diild;  I  do  think  there'll  be  a  thtrnder-stonD." 


CHAPTER     VII. 

ON  THE  WING, 

Ms.  GBASPiNaroir  soon  took   leave,  after  t: 
entered  the  house,  his  mind  (or  the  present  full 
determination  to  have  Edina^  his  long-nnnotioe^i : 
daughter,  installed  as  the  companion  of  his  vri 
felt  glad  now  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  intro'i: 
few  days  before,  what  at  the  time  he  had  C'"^ 
an  offensive,  interfering  oonyenation  aboat  hi:  i 
affairs.     She  had  sought^  be  suspected,  to  sn' 
humble  him  by  parading  to  him  her  knovle*'- 
painful  intndenis  long  since  past.    Now,  hereispl- 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  so  many  of  her  e^r' 
fancies,  that  he  would  certainly  make  some  cos: 
Mrs.  Tregabbit^s  social  position,  in  a  handsois?  ^ 
and  vrith  the  csre  of  one  who  might  be  ooosi  >^ 
heiress,  was  fu  beyond  what  her  jointure  s$  ^ 
Tregabbifs  widow  oould  command,  even  thou:- 
husband  was  part-owner  in  several  yessels.  ^^^^ 
him  something  in  return  for  his  oomphoency  - 
executor,  and  with  no  want  of  tact— for  be  «i* 
keen  where  his  interests  were  oonoemed— be  rt- 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  telling  her  prin>-. 
he  had  reflected  on  -what  she  had  suggested  s^' 
granddaughter,  and  had  made  arrangements  f^'   " 
plying  with  her  wish  to  have  the  young  gtrl  a«  '■ 
croft.    With  great  self-gratuhition  ho  settled  thi< :  •; 
It  was  a  good  stroke  of  what  he  called  "  genenl?* 
represent  that  he  had  acted  solely  in  sccordsT     •■ 
what  he  had  understood  tobe^her  wisb.  0/^ 
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rhetlier  sbe  lilted  the  girl  or  not,  slie  could  not  come  to 
n  open  rupture ;  and,  as  to  Kate  objecting  to  any  one 
f  his  family  being  domesticated  with  her,  he  had  too 
•GOT  an  opinion  of  her  intellect,  after  the  wish  for 
rother  or  sister,  or  both,  which  he  had  that  day  heard 
er  express,  to  fear  her  opposition.  "  Why,  she's  a  mere 
hild.  Not  a  notion  that  her  fortune—a  very  pretty 
um,  very  pretty,  indeed,  for  one— would  be  a  mere  trifle 
3r  three,  I  do  beliexe  I  had  more  gumption  at  seven 
ears  of  age— but,  there,  I  had  my  way  to  make,  and 
've made  it!" 

These  cogitationa  introduced  ulterior  plans.  His 
randdaughter  at  Bivercroft^  his  grandson  could  then 
isit  there.  Of  course,  if  Gilbert  had  seen  nothing  of 
Sdina  hitherto,  that  was  easily  accounted  for,  and  there 
rould  be  arrears  of  attentions  to  make  up.  All  but 
irother  and  sister,  and  no  other  near  relations,  intimacy 
rould  be  sure  to  spring  up.  Should  Gilbert  once  get  a 
ooting  at  Eiyercroft,  why  if  he  had,  to  use  his  grand- 
ather*s  expression,  but  half  an  eye,  he  would  see  his 
*wn  interests,  and  win  the  heiress. 

How  glad  Mr.  Graspington  was  that  he  had  demurred 
0  the  expense  of  making  Gilbert  an  articled  clerk  at  the 
irm  where  he  had  placed  him.  The  youth  had  most 
irgently  entreated  him  to  do  so,  but  hitherto  Mr. 
rraspington  had  postponed  it,tkllowing  him  to  be  merely 

supernumerary  clerk  with  the  firm  he  served.  Some 
ague  and  mean  notion  about  picking  up  cheaply  a 
nowledge  of  law  had  been  in  Mr.  Graspington'*  mind, 
ntil  Gilbert  nearly  desperate  at  the  delay,  had  only 
icently  come  to  the  resolution  that  when  he  was  of 
^e,  which  would  be  in  a  few  months,  he  would  make 
rrangements  to  bind  himself  some  years,  and  work  out 
is  articles. 

All  these  designs  for  the  future,  which  were  so  clear  in 
le  mind  of  the  designer,  were  singularly  wanting  in 
ae  particular:  Mr.  Graspington  had  never  troubled 
imself  to  think  how  far  his  grandchildren  would  be 
illing  or  able  to  aid  his  plans.  Like  many  people,  he 
ac  a  little  too  clever.  In  looking  afar  off  he  overlooked 
le  near  at  hand — ^never  troubled  himself  about  the 
lind  or  character  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  blind 
istruments,  guided  by  his  iron  will.  Gilbert's  personal 
ppearaoce  he  did  think  of,  and  with  a  certain  satis- 
action,  for  the  women-folk—by  which  term-  he  meant 
nly  his  cousin  Kizsy — had  dinned  into  his  ears  that 
5ilbert  who  was  a  favourite  with  her,  "  was  a  very  fine 
3II0W  of  his  inches— an  undeniably  fine  fellow;"  and 
0,  though  Mr.  Graspington  had  been  miserably  disap- 
ointed  in  his  children,  he  was  suddei\ly  ambitious  for 
is  grandchildren,  and  began  to  legislate  for  mind  as  if 
b  was  as  easily  ruled  as  mere  matter. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit,  on  her  part,  was  by  no  means  unwilling 
bat  a  young  companion  should  be  found  for  her  ward. 
»he  did  not  want,  when  they  were  once  settled  in  the 
lew  home,  to  be  compelled  to  be  always  with  Kate,  or 
lever  to  be  able  to  leave  her:  it  would  be  a  tie  that 
aight  become  a  fetter,  and  must  be  guarded  against. 
Lnd  it  would  be  as  well  to  yield,  in  some  particulars,  to 
dr.  Grasfungton,  so  that  she  might  gain  her  point  in 
tthers.  Besides,  if  she  consulted  her  coadjutor's  in- 
erest,  he  could  do  no  less  than  oonsult  hers.    And  with 


all  her  rhodomontade  and  oppressive  talent  both  for 
interference  and  management,  she  was  not  without 
heart ;  and  the  thought  that  Mr.  Graspington  had  so 
completely  left  his  granddaughter  unnoticed,  stimuUted 
both  her  kindness  and  her  curiosity.  Certainly  she  did 
not  forget  that  the  grandfather  was  reputed  to  be  rich, 
and  none  but  these  two  children  to  inherit  his  wealth ; 
still,  as  it  would  be  annoying  to  have  either  a  very  clever 
or  a  very  stupid  girl  with  them,  she  resolved  to  get  the 
exact  address  of  the  Prench  school  from  Mrs.  Keziah, 
and,  under  the  plea  of  giving  Kate  a  complete  change, 
going  over  to  reconnoitre. 

WhOe,  therefore,  Mr.  Graspington  was  astonishing  his 
grandson  by  writing  for  him  to  comi3  to  town  with  as 
little  delay  as  was  consistent  with  an  honourable  with- 
drawal from  his  present  employers,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  was 
passing  in  review  the  claims  of  various  sea-side  places  of 
resort.  As  she  liked  gaiety,  she  was  strong  for  Brighton. 
"Oh,  my  dear,  such  shops !  such  a  drive !  It  is  Rotten 
Bow,  with  the  sea  instead  of  the  park  on  one  side,  and 
fine  bouses,  and  the  dearest  shops,  instead  of  stupid 
trees,  on  the  other !  '*  In  her  haste,  the  lady  did  not  ex- 
plain the  sense  in  which  she  called  the  shops  "  dearest." 

But  Kate,  who  in  a  quiet  way  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
wanted  retirement,  not  gaiety.  Naturally  of  a  reflective 
temperament,  she  soon  felt,  though  she  did  not  admit  it 
to  herself,  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  somewhat  overpower- 
ing ;  and  as  she  had  once  in  her  childhood  known  the 
luxury  of  recovery  from  illness  on  the  cliffs  at  Folkestone, 
she  spoke  so  urgently  in  favour  of  that  place,  that  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  yielded  very  graciously ;  indeed,  rather  con- 
ftised  Miss  Ormond  by  saying  resignedly,  in  a  composed 
voice — 

"I  don't  think  Folkestone  will  agree  with  me.  Brighton 
in  the  south,  and  Scarborough  in  the  north,  are  the  only 
bathing-places  I  ever  quite  feel  myself  at ;  but  for  your 
sake,  my  dear,  Folkestone  it  shall  be." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  you  are  too  good ;  I  am  afraid 
it  is  selflsh  of  me." 

"  Oh,  child !  nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  pleasing 
you.  But  don't  call  me  Mrs.  Tregabbit.  Call  me  by 
the  name  I  should  have  had  if  your  poor  dear  papa  had 
lived.    Call  me  mamma." 

Kate  looked  up  gratefully  as  her  friend  spoke,  and 
then  said,  after  a  moment, "  There  is  just  one  objection 
to  that." 

"  Oh,  none,  dearest  Kate,  none !  there  can  be  none." 

"But  it's  not  true." 

*' That's  not  our  fault,  you  know,  love;  that's  our 
misfortune.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  child,"  she 
continued, 'with  animation,  spreading  out  her  hands, 
and  speaking  with  breathless  quickness,  "  you  shall  da 
as  a  little  French  friend  of  mine  once  did — ^you  shall 
call  me  it  in  French.  "  Chere  mh-e  "  was  my  name  with 
her  (nice  and  genteel  it  sounded,  I  can  tell  you)^  and  I 
didn't  love  her  half  as  I  do  you." 

Kate  was  not  exactly  convinced  that  what  was  not 
true  in  English  became  so  by  being  put  into  French, 
but  she  was  affectionate,  and  did  not  Uke  to  reject  the 
overtures  made  to  her;  moreover,  she  was  a  little 
amused,  and  so,  with  a  laugh  and  a  kiss,  she  said — 

"Ck^e  mh$,  then,  let  it  be— that  is, when  ^sre^onej'  \ 
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A  qualification  of  the  consent  which  Mrs.  Trogabbit 
did  not  quite  approve.  She  was  so  demonstrative  her- 
self, she  could  nOt  understand  reserve  in  others.  And 
she  justified  her  plan  by  quoting  an  example-- 

"I  knew  onoe  a  very  clever  man— a  writer,  my  dear, 
and  whenever  he  oouldn't  make  anything  quite  plain  or 
right  in  English,  he  always  put  it  in  a  bit  of  Latin^  or 
something  foreign,  that  was  sure  to  do." 

So  the  journey  to  the  Kentish  coast  was  made ;  and 
after  a  residence  of  a  few  days  at  Polkestone —there 
Is  no  denying  it,^  as  Kate  quietly,  settled  down  to  her 
walking  and  bathing,  her  books,  her  music,  her  drawing, 
and  that  conservatory  for  odd  niinutes— fiuacy  work,  the 
chhre  m^re  became  very  restless. .  The  sea  certainly  has 
that  effect  on  some  people,  else  why  the  need  of  aU  the 
concerts,  balls,  fancy  fairs,  shows,  and  expedients  for 
killing  time  that  are  in  favour  among  the  annual  visi- 
tors to  the  sea-side  P  As  Folkestone  could  bear  no  com- 
parison w^th  Bome  places, in. these  gaieties,  notwith- 
standing its  grand  and  animated  sea,  its  charming  breezy 
walk  along  the  Lees,  its  bold  coast  scenery,  it  palled  upon 
the  lively  elder  lady.  She  began  to  think  that  she  was 
paying  a  high  price  for  her  post  of  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility as  Miss  Ormondes  chaperone.  The  liberty  to  move 
about  aniong  her  friends,  all  scarcely  so  well-to-do  is 
herself,  and  with  whom  she  could  show  off  and  indulge 
her  volubility  unrestrained,  which,  somehow,  she  hardly 
could  with  Kate  Ormond,  gentle  and  tractable  as  that 
young  lady  was— all  these  old  delights  Mrs.  Tr^^bbit 
pined  for.       . 

One  sweet  calm  morning,  they  were  sitting  on  a 
hench  on  the  Lees,  Kate  gazing  on  the  tranquil, 
gleaming  sea,  Ifrs.  Tregabbit  trying  to  read,  when  they 
saw  the  morning,  packet  come  in  from  Boulogne. ..  It. 
looked  at  first  like  a  dark  speck  on  a  sea  of  crystal; 
then,  as  it  drew  near,  and  threw  off  the  foam  from  the 
wheel  in  glittering,  diamond  spray,  they  could  dis- 


cern the  light  flutter  of  the  somnier  dreases  of  the  Mm 
on  the  deck,  fanned  as  they  were  by  the  very  gentlest  c! 
off-shore  breezes  which  just  frediened  the  air  aboui 
them.  The  sight  was  so  exhilarating  thiU  Mx^  Tre- 
gabbit exclaimed—  . 

"  My  dear,  do  let  us  go  across.  li*3  quite  stupid  c! 
us  to  be  here,  and  not  take  a  trip,  over*  XjeVs  see,  lb 
is  Friday.  We'll  go  and  return  agidn  on  Moncby  c; 
Tuesday."  ,         •     -  i     , 

There  surely  never  was  a  young  girl  who  looked  acrov 
from  our  shores  to  the  c<Kist  of  Franoe  -  without  sou 
more  or  less  .definite  desire  to  maJce  that  brief,  eir; 
voyage,  which  brings  a  new  kingdom,  with  its  chacire :. 
manners  and  language,  within  view.  Kate  started  :- 
her  feet  with  animation,  and  said,  emphatically — 

"  I  should  Uke  it  of  all  things !    But  can  we  get  read  j  r ' 

**Can  we!"  echoed  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  in  a  tone  c 
affirmation. 

And  away  they  hastened  to  their  lodgings .  to  r.- 
orders  for  a  few  requisites  to  be  packed.  Their  be- 
in  mourning  prevented  the  need,  wlxich  otherwise  M: 
Tregabbit  would  surely  have  felt^  of  several  ch?»r^"^ 
dress;  but  it  so  happened  that  their  maid  was  sir- 
more  deliberate  in  her  movements  than  thej.were;  -^ 
so,  with  all  their  haste,  they  missed  the  mid-day : .v 
which  caused  Mrs.  Tregabbit  to  administer  a  scoldii^^  - 
Jessy ;  but  being  already  on  their  way  and  detenu': 
in  their  purpose,  they  took  the, next  trpin  to  Dotbt.  u 
reached  there  in  time  for  the  three  o*  clock  steamer,  i  > 
before  five  o'clock,  they  were  in  the  q[ua|nt  old  toim 

Calais,  where,  leaving  the  bewildered ,  Jessy a  wcc  - 

bristling  with  insular  prejudices — ^to  sit  in  the  sor. 
glass-case  where  the  luggage  is  examined,  they  ^  ' 
immediately  to  Dessein's  Hotel — Kate  too  much  ir~ 
rested  in  looking  about  her  to  give  rery  att^tive  bi=- 
to  the  ceaseless  ripple  of  her  oompanion's  talk« 
(To  he  coTUinued.) 


THE    ROSE    AND    THE     GRATE. 

(after  victor  HUGO.) 


GEAVE  once  whispered  to  a  rose, 

Which  on  its  bosom  sweetly  grew, 
"  The  night  winds  hush  thee  to  repose, 
And  weep  upon  thee  tears  of  dew. 
Such  gifts  are  sent  thee  from  above : 
What  dost  thou  with  them,  flower  of  love? '^ 

**  First  let  me  ask  thee,  holy  grave," 

The  Bunset-tinted  rose  replied, 
"  Here,  where  the  yew-trees  sadly  wave, 

Salt  tears  are  shed  for  one  who  died ; 
TJntil  the  day  that  has  no  end, 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  gift,  old  friend  ?  '* 


The  modest  flower  gave  ansvrer  first: 
**  Oh,  think  not  I  was  bom  to  die ! 

The  winds  which  kiss  these  lip^  athirst. 
Steal  with  their  fragranoe  to  the  ^ky; 

Though  here  I  fade,  my  happy  £ate 

Is  still  to  bloom  at  heaven's  gate;'* 

Then  said  the  grave,  "  Tkey  bring  no  gi% 
No  treasure  rests  beneath  this  sod; 

From  off  my  heart  bright  angels  lift. 
On  purple  wings,  sweet  souls  to  Ood, 

Where  dad  in  silver  robes  they  aing. 

Before  the  Everlasting  King.** 

C.  W.  : 
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"  She  rose  ap,  and  kid  her  hand  appealinglj  upon  mj  ann."— 1».  562. 

MY   DEAD  SISTER 

PART  II. 

THE  day  that  Mr.  Cooper  left  ua,  Ellen  was  very  I  fondle  him,  that  made  my  cheeks  glow  with  cause- 
graTe  and  silent;  kind  she  was  in  her  manner,    less  indignation. 
and  far  from  sad,  but  absent,  and  with  an  inclina-  j      For  me,  I  was  in  my  worst  of   moods.     This 
tion  to  watch  my  father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  I  story,  I  haye  already  said,  is  put  on  record  for 
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a  earning.  Now  I  add  tliat  those  are  to  take 
warning  who  pass  at  most  times  as  amiable  people, 
can  bo  afiable  and  attractive  when  it  pleases  them, 
but  have  seasons  when  their  temper  turns  acid, 
when  their  best  friend  will  do  well  to  be  cautions, 
and  an  unlucky  word  falls  upon  them  like  a  spark 
into  a  powder-magazine.  At  such  a  moment,  a 
well-meaning  minister  will  ruin  the  usefulness  of 
years.  At  such  a  moment,  a  husband  wiU  sow 
the  seed  of  alienation  and  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  a 
loving  wife.  At  such  a  moment,  people  do  what 
they  recoil  from  in  horror  afterwards;  for  the  doom 
of  a  lifetime  may  be  sealed  in  an  instant,  and  you 
remember  on  your  death-bed,  with  a  shudder  of 
remorseful  dread,  or  a  tear  of  gratitude  for  pardon, 
the  fruit  of  some  passing  impulse,  the  baleful  effect 
of  some  light  word,  or  thoughtless  and  momentary 
deed.  Your  hand  is  on  the  trigger  of  your  pistol — 
pull  it,  as  your  brain  reels  in  passion,  and  how 
many  tears  will  it  require,  when  you  are  cooler,  to 
restore  the  life  that  has  sped  ?  It  is  done.  You 
shall  Hve  the  life,  you  shaU  die  the  death,  of  a 
murderer.  You  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of 
Cain.  Upon  you,  also,  God  has  henceforth  set  a 
mark.  •  •  •  Do  these  lines  palliate,  or  do  they  in- 
tensify my  crime  ?  Alas  I  neither.  I  join  hands 
with  many  an  d.verage  person  who  eats  his  dinner 
off  presentation-plate ;  but  I  also— the  widow  of 
Hamilton  Leslie,  the  daughter  of  William  Water- 
ton — I  join  hands  with  many  a  murderer  that  has 
.  atoned  for  his  crime  with  his  life. 

They  say  that  I  exaggerate ;  they  attribute  the 
catastrophe  to  chance.  I  know  not.  Bead  on, 
O  pitiful  woman  I  0  just,  yet  remorseful  man ! 
and  as  you  mentally  pass  sentence  upon  my  offence, 
beware  that  no  Such  ckancB  ever  desolate  your  own 
youth  and  cloud  your  declining  years. 

I  said  that  I  was  in  the  worst  of  moods.  Every- 
thing was  seen  through  a  coloured  and  distorted 
medium.  Ellen^s  grave  and  tender  eyes,  that  fol- 
lowed her  father  from  the  breakfast-table  round 
the  garden  and  back  to  his  study,  seemed  to  be  the 
eyes  of  a  spy.  At  luncheon  I  arrived  late,  and 
surprised  my  father  with  an  explosion  of  passion, 
such  as  he  had  never  seen,  and  he  rebuked  it  with 
a  grave  and  firm  regret  that  for  a  moment  nearly 
turned  the  tide.  But,  after  an  early  dinner,  when 
Ellen  and  I  were  going  to  the  drawing-room,  my 
father  said,  "Stop  for  a  moment,  girls,  I  have  some- 
thing important  to  tell  you  of." 

We  both  sat  down,  and  I  saw  that  Ellen's  agita- 
tion made  her  handkerchief  tremble  in  her  hand, 
while  he  proceeded^ 

"My  dear  girls,"  said  he,  "you  have  had  as 
good  an  education  as  this  neighbourhood  renders 
possible,  but  I  wish  you  to  see  as  well  as  read,  and 
to  speak  the  languages  you  study.  For  your  sakes, 
therefore,  I  have  determined  to  let  this  cottage  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  take  a  villa  in  the  north  of 


Italy,  or  else  in  the  south,  of  France,  Ad: 
must  be  speediLy  made,  and  I  leave  it  ti  y . 
choose,  but  let  me  know  your  wishes  pretty  v 
So  spoke  the  grave  and  kindly  old  xoaii, .. 
answered,  fast  and  hotly — 

"I  have  no  choice  upon  the  subject  \L 
rather  stay.    Pray,  don't  disturb  jomself  r.: 
account." 

My  father  looked  exoeedingly  annor&l,  k 
only  said — 

"Perhaps  you  mistake  my  words,  Har£: 
asked  you  to  choose  between  two  places,  i  • 
tween  three.  And  you  will  confine  your  ck 
Italy  or  France." 

In  a  moment  the  spark,  as  I  said,  ^ras  & :.- 
in  the  magazine.  My  cheeks  tingled,  aii 
heart  beat  loudly,  regularly,  painfdlly. 

"Ay,"  said  I,  "we  are  in  haste  to  leaTtl 
land  for  the  children's  sake.     Was  it  for  il' 
Mr.  Cooper  came  ?    What  did  &«  say  this  is^r- 
about  leaving  the  country  P" 

"  Silence!"  cried  my  father,  looking  as  I. 
never  seen  him,  and  rising  to  his  feet;  ^^- 
and  leave  this  room,  and  keep  your  own  u 
send  for  you.  Stop,  Ellen,  let  her  go  aloji?  - 
leave  her  alone  until  morning." 

And  so  I  went  to  my  own  chamber.   Bn*' 
the  library  door  closed,  I  took  off  my  s-r 
glided  down  the  back-stairs,  and  across  th?  '• 
into  the  grounds.    Bage  and  disobedience  w?r 
wind  and  tide  pressing  together  the  same  war 
I  roamed  about,  striking  the  heads  off  r<x'c< 
kicking  at  the  daisies  as  I  passed,  till  saddcc ' 
an  evil  fate,  I  came  upon  my  sister,  sitting 
the  lake  alone,  in  a  fjanciful  arbour,  vb:- 
been  there  since  we  bought  the  cottage. 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  but  when  ?V 
me,  she  said,  "  Oh,  Harrie,  for  shame!   I^' 
and  go  back  to  your  room,  or  your  fathori  >- 
will  break."  i 

"  Mind  your  own  business,"  I  cried  out; 
came  away  without  his  leave,  and  I  shan't  go  n 
for  want  of  yours." 

•"  Harrie,  dear,"  said  the  poor  girl,  httle  dr*:' 
ing  what  was  coming  next,  "  I  beg  and  pnj: 
to  go  back." 

With  that  she  rose  up,  and  laid  her  hand  a;r 
ingly  upon  my  arm,  and  I — ^wretched  girl  tb  • 
was — struck  her ! 

It  was  a  moment's  passion — a  little  blow;  I"" 
pented  even  before  it  fell;  but  it  must  harae^' 
upon  a  weak  place  on  the  chest,  for  she  (^''^P- 
reeled  back,  and  fell,  and  a  foam  of  blood  ^■ 
rapidly  from  her  lips !     Oh !  the  agony  of  iiis^  -] 
moment,  when  a  cruel  instinct  told  me  aJw^ 
what  I  had  done.     Screaming,  I  rushed  iato  t> 
house.    The  servants  gathered,  trembling,  ^^"-'^ 
me;  my  father  came,  horror-stricken,  ^^  " 
library.    I  remember  my8elf,^wild  and  hareb^' 
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a,cixig  back  in  front  of  the  crowd ;  I  remember  the 
ry  that  caught  my  foot  beside  the  lake,  and  how 
eayily  I  fell  almost  upon  my  sister.  The  rest  I 
ever  knew. 

But  how  haggard  and  wan  was  the  faoe  of  my 
ither  when  the  long  swoon  was  oyer,  and  I  saw 
im  and  Mr.  Cooper — Bodofr  Cooper — bending  to- 
ether  by  my  side.  "  Sht  wiU  do  weU,"  said  the 
itter,  mournfully,  and  apparently  unconscious  that 

heard  him,  **  but  Ellen  is  .in  extreme  periL 
omething  yery  strange  has  lirouj:ht  on  this  attack 
3  suddenly." 

Ry  degrees  I  understood  that  Dr.  Cooper  and 
ly  father  had  been  old  friends,  though  political 
ifferences  had  lately  aevered  them ;  that  his  skill 
ad  been  invoked  when  Ellen's  delicacy  forced 
:self  on  the  notice  of  her  friends ;  and  a  sadden 
rexning  not  to  alarm  the  invalid  by  disclosing  his 
•rof ession  was  the  secret  of  his  change  of  manrier 
cnmediately  after  my  introduction.  His  parting 
rords  were  also  deared  up,  and  my  father's  asser* 
Lon  that  he  was  leaving  the  country  for  his  ohil- 
Ton'a  sake.  I  think  also  that  some  suspicion  of 
he  truth  was  li  the  bottom  of  EUen's  tenderness 
nd  watchfidness  that  day. 

The  sudden  blow,  coming  on  a  weak  place  at  a 
Qoment  Of  agitation,  had  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and 


it  was  now  top  late  to  remove  her ;  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  smooth  her  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

My  tale  is  over.  I  will  not  linger  oyer  her 
closing  hours,  hor  the  weary  months  of  prostration, 
agony,  and  remorse  that  followed ;  nor  is  this  the 
place  to  say  how  her  dying  words,  and  Dr.  Cooper's 
kind  adyice,  spoke  of  peace  to  my  broken  heart, 
and  I  arose  from  a  lingering  iUness  to  console  my 
£Either  and  watch  oyer  his  declining  days. 

Two  faces  haunt  me  in  visions  of  the  night- 
seasons  even  yet :  thine,  0,  father  1  furrowed  with 
the  iron  share  of  many  a  careful  year,  but  venerable^ 
and  kind,  and  good.  I  shortened  thy  remaining 
days,  and  brought  down  thy  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  Thine  also,  sister  of  my  soul,  and 
almost  mother  of  my  orphaned  childhood  I  thou 
oomest  in  sleeping  hours,  or  in  painf ol  vigils  when 
the  firelight  leaps  and  flickers.  Sometimes,  as  I 
found  thee  in  the  arbour,  sorrowful  but  kindly, 
wearing  the  tender  look  of  remonstrance,  which  I 
answered  with  a  mortal  blow.  Sometimes — and 
oftener  as — ^pale,  upon  a  bed  of  death,  but  not  so 
pale  as  beautiful,  and  not  so  beautiftil  as  calm ; 
and  ihyd3^g  words  were  comfort,  and  prayer,  and 
warning  to  her  and  iffs  her  who  had  made  thy 
years  so  few.  0. 
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CHAPTER  17. 
PARIS. 

|HIS  is  my  fourth  visit  to  this  wonderful 
city.  My  first  visit  was  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  Since  then  Paris  has  im- 
proved by  rapid  strides,  and  h^  been 
gradually  assuming  the  material  mag- 
nificence and  pohtioal  stability  that  characterise  her 
at  the  present  day.  I  well  remember  the  4th  of 
May*<>-the  commemorative  day  of  the  Proclamation 
of  the  Republic — occurred  during  my  first  visit. 
The  present  Emperor  was  then  only  presidrait; 
Paris  was  distiLrbed;  an  outbreak  was  expected; 
horse-soldiers  were  posted  at  the  comer  of  every 
street;  and  everything  looked  uncommoDly  ripe 
for  another  revolutionary  movement.  The  new 
buildings  of  the  Louyre  were  then  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  re-erection,  and  one-half  of  the  modem 
bouleyards  that  now  adorn  the  city  were  unopened 
and  unknown.  I  yisited  Paris  again  after  ten 
years,  and  how  changed  and  altered  had  it  become; 
and  yet  again  in  another  year;  and  now  once 
more.  People  may  say  what  they  please,  but  this 
much  is  tme,  that  Napoleon  m.  has  left  his  im- 
press upon  the  capital  of  his  country — ^monuments 


and  memorials  that  must  remain  to  perpetuate  his- 
name,  and  fame,  and  glory  to  remotest  genera- 
tions. The  First  Napoleon's  triumphs  were  out  of 
France,  and  most  of  them  barren  of  any  good  to 
his  country.  The  Third  Napoleon's  great  triumphs 
are  in  France,  and  are  firmly  incorporated  in  th» 
material  structures  and  national  institutions  of  his 
chief  city  and  empire. 

There  were,  however,  many  of  our  party  who 
were  now  making  their  first  yint,  and  I  thought  I 
might  possibly  be  helpful  to  them  in  directing  their 
observation.  Our  stay  must  necessarily  be  brief, 
for  on  Monday,  or,  at  the  farthest,  on  Tuesday,  we 
must  leave  for  Italy.  On  our  arrival,  therefore,  on 
Saturday  in  Paris,  I  proposed  to  accompany  a 
section  of  our  party  for  an  afternoon  run  through 
the  prindpal  objects  of  interest,  seeing  only  the 
general  features,  and  reserying  the  minute  details 
for  some  other  opportunity.  I  confess  to  haying  a 
peculiar  feehng  of  pleasure  in  showing  to  others 
what  I  have  myself  seen  and  admired.  This  is 
part  of  what  I  call  the  sympathy  of  life,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  to  the  weakness,  if  aught  of 
weakness  be  in  it.  It  is  to  me  akin  to  the  feeling 
I  have  experienced  when  I  haye  kindled  another's 
taper  by  communicating  of  my  own  light;  I  in* 
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crease  the  light  and  enjoyment  of  both,  thereby.  I 
haye  myself  learned  to  ding  to  the  sympathy  of 
others ;  and  I  ^rould  lender  btek  the  fayonr,  in 
part,  by  like  deeds  to  my  fellow-men — nmilia 
wmiltbua!  M^th  this  little  piece  of  sentimental- 
ism,  and  for  fear  of  more  of  that  sort  coming,  let 
US  stroll  ont  for  a  walk. 

It  is  not  fax  off  three  o'clock,  and  we  most  be 
back  again  to  our  hotel  for  dinner  by  half-past  fiye. 
Within  this  space,  I  undertake  to  show  my  com- 
panions a  large  slice  of  Paris;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend my  readers  on  their  first  yiat  to  follow  my 
plan,  going  into  details  afterwards,  as  time  and  other 
drcnmstances  will  permit  Oar  hotel  is  hard  by  the 
Madeleine,  so  this  is  oor  first  mark,  and  no  more 
worthy  beginning  could  be  desired.  We  enter 
this  grandly-magnificent  church,  eidiibiting  its 
masfliye  proportions  both  within  and  without. 
From  Ihe  Madeleine  we  walk  down  the  Bue  Boyal 
into  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  opening  out  its  'wt 
area  with  its  columns  and  statues,  and  stretching 
away  on  the  left  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tnileries, 
closing  with  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  on  the  right 
to  the  Champs  Elys^es,  with  the  massiTe  Arc  de 
Triomph  completing  the  Tista.  We  turn  to  the 
right,  and  walk  along  that  noble  ayenue  to  that 
gigantic  memorial  of  the  Pirst  Napoleon.  We  in- 
spect its  bas-reliefsy  and  stand  as  puny  men 
beneath  its  colossal  pillars.  We  then  take  omni* 
bus  to  the  Louyre,  that  is,  back  again  through 
the  Champs  Elys^  along  the  magnificent  Bue  de 
Siyoli  with  its  arcaded  front,  more  than  a  mile 
in  length.  We  alight  at  the  Louyre,  and  walk 
through  its  quadrangles  (we  haye  no  time  just  now 
to  yisit  its  galleries).  At  the  back  of  the  Louyre 
is  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Germain,  which  we 
enter.  It  was  from  the  bell  of  this  church  that 
Catherine  de  Medicis  caused  the  signal  to  be 
flounded  for  the  commencement  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  Prom  St.  Ghermain's  we 
proceed  across  the  riyer,  by  the  floating-baths,  to 
the  Island  of  Paris,  caused  by  the  parting  of  the 
Seine  till  its  waters  meet  again  at  a  lower  part  of 
the  city.  On  this  island — ^the  ancient  city — stands 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  through  which  we 
pass.  We  then  re-cross  the  riyer,  and  make  for 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  official  residence  of  the 
Prefet  of  the  Seine— a  ciyic  office  similar  to  that 
of  our  Lord  Mayor.  From  thence  we  return  to  the 
Bue  de  Biyoli,  in  which,  opposite  the  Louyre, 
stands  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louyre,  through  the 
public  rooms  of  which  we  are  allowed  to  pass.  We 
then  cross  oyer  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  with  its  almost 
innumerable  restaurants,  bureaux  for  exchange 
of  money,  and  shops  filled  with  all  manner 
of  loyely  and  costly  things,  that  are  coyeted  by 
many,  are  possessed  by  few,  and  can  afford  true 
happiness  and  satisfaction  to  none.  From  the 
Palais  Boyal  we  turn  homewards  through  the  Bue 


St  Honors,  which  we  found  undeigoiiig  (and  ci:- 
time  it  should)  a  process  for  laying  down  &  l' 
system  of  drainage  for  the  city.  At  a  little  k 
six  o'clock  we  returned  to  our  hotel,  the  fl 
party  protesting  that  I  had  half-killed  thenn 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  tiiey  most  inconsbtciv 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  repetition  of  the  d-^.  - 
soon  as  practicable !  This  littie  exeuision  gar:  \ 
party  a  general  idea  of  Paris^  such  as  they  r.. 
not  otherwise  haye  obtained. 

On  Sunday  morning,  fltarting  in  due  time.  i. 
half  a  dozen  of  our  party  yisited  the  MadekiLe  ^■ 
Boch,  and  Notre  Dame,  before  g(mig  to  onr  - 
much-loyed  English  seryice  at  the  English  Chi  i 
in  the  Bue  d'Aguessean.    Only  at  the  Notre  lu: 
did  we  hear  any  portion  of  the  musical  sem.^ 
the  mass.    The  singing  was  yeiy  beautify. 
wholly  unintelligible  to  ua.    I  called  the  attti 
of  the  party  to  the   monument  erected  to~ 
memory  of  the  ArdilnBhop  of  Paris,  who  ^  - 
on  the  barricades,  while  he  yainly  interpc^- 
person  to  stay  the  angry  passions  of  the  pe 
The   archbishop   is   represented    in   the  l" 
falling,  with  the  oliye  branch  of  Peace  ^  - 
hand.    As  a  work  <^  art  it  is  exquisite  in  ?" 
particular. 

Haying  had  on  Saturday  timefw  merely  a  ^ 
yiew  of  the  places  yisited,  we  took  occss.  - 
Monday,  though  in  a  much  larger  bodr,  r  - 
some  of  the  sights  in  detaiL    And  here  c- 
would  suggest  a  useful  hint  to  those  who :  ^ 
to  see  much  within  a  littte  time.    Ooi  ^. 
gaged  a  yehicle,  called  a  char-d'hafic,  w^  - 
commodates  about  forty  passengen  in  ^  - 
and  out    The  ladies  of  the  party  and  a  fev  r- 
men  occupied  tiie  inside,  which  vas,  hr^ 
quite  open  and  without  cortains.    llie  outsit 
fiUed  with  gentlemen.    I  was  honound  ^Vf 
the  seat  on  the  box  beside  the  diiYer,  v£ 
large,  incorporated  specimen  of  the  anti-l- 
school.    His  place  seemed  to  be  tiiat  bos  et ' - 
and  for  eyennore ;  once  off,  it  would  be  i^^ 
impossible  eyer  to  get  on  again;  hev^^^7 
so   gross,  so  fot,  so  gloriously  rotund' 
horses,  with  bells  jingling,  made  up  the  i'^^ 
inyaaion  of  John  Boll  upon  His  Imperial  M-. 
metropolitan  domain.     A  large  crowd  ^^''' 
at  our  setting-out;  crowds  gaped  at  ns  »• 
setting-down ;   crowds  maryeUed  all  the  «^ . 
crowd  again  wondered  to  see  us  ail  letart  > 
to  our  hotel  fpr  dinner.      Our  day's  ^'^'-^ 
'*  pretty  considerable." 

To  begin,  the  ineyitaUe  Madeleine  ^f* 
course,  our  tn-reglt  starting-point  ^\ 
away,  first  of  all,  down  the  magnificent^^ 
des  Capuchin^  with  its  long  yists  sti^  *: 
extending  past  the  Porte  St  Denis  sad  t^v  - 
St  Martin,  and  further  stiU  extended  :.- 
whole  lengtii  of  the  BouleT»rd  dn  Pna*  ^  ^ 
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This  brought  ns.to  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise. 
This  sleepisg-plaoe  of  the  dead  has  always  dis- 
appointed me;  it  is  not  well  kept,  it  is  oyennnoh 
crowded,  and  there  is  such  a  tawdriness  about  the 
whole  get-Tip  of  the  memorials,  chapels,  and  ora- 
tories.    I    always  feel   the  contrast  to  be  very 
strongly  marked  between  the  meretricious  orna- 
mentation of  a  Roman  GathoHo  cemetery  and  the 
simple,  graceful,  and  ofttimes  saggestiye  memo- 
rials which  we  are  accustomed  to  erect  oyer  the 
tombs  of   our   departed  friends   at  home.     The 
grayity  of  our  party  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a 
little  incident  that  proyed  we  were  not,  eyen  then, 
far  o£F  from  Oodkneydom.    One  of  our  party,  ob- 
serying  tlie  figore  of  the  bird  of  night  surmounting 
a   tomb,    suddenly   exclaimed,    **  Oh,   there's   a 
h*owl ! "    The  remark  instantly  dispersed  the  com- 
pany, and  the  culprit  thereby  escaped.    We  all 
wondered  how  "  poor  letter  h  "  had  been  pursued 
from  London  to  Paris,  and  was  doomed  to  meet 
with  such  treatment  in  so  very  adect  a  party  as  we 
had  thought  ouisdyes  to  be!  but  nHmporte;  no 
harm  was  done,  aaoid  we  resumed  our  w^.     One 
thing,  howeyer,  painfully  impressed  me  in  this 
chief  boiying-plaoe   of    the  land  of   <*  liberty, 
equality,    and  fraternity ;  "    and    that  was    the 
neglect  and  positiye  indig^ty  offered  to  the  ashes 
of  the  poor  who  axe  buried  there.    One  part  of 
Pdre  la  Chaise  is  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the 
poor;    this  part  is  called  ''the  Trenches."    The 
bodies  axe  carelessly  buried  here,  and  a  mark  is  set 
up  to  indicate  the  place.     After  fiye  years  haye 
elapsed,  the  ground  is  turned  up  again,  the  bones 
and  ashes  are  thrust  into  a  lower  soil,  and  mingled 
ynth  the  dust,  and  fresh  burials  are  committed  to 
the   same  ground.     This  accounts  for  the  large 
number  of  sticks  and  crosses,  and  other  tiny  and 
obsoore  memorials  that  are  found  within  a  space  of 
two  feet  square,  a  space  incompatible  with  the 
decent  burial  of  eyen  one  person,  not  to  say  any- 
thing of  scores  who  are  buiied  there^ 

From  the  cemetery  we  proceeded  to  the  Place  de 
la  Bastile,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  erected  a 
column  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Mercury,  all 


gilded  oyer.  He  ia  represented  with  outspread 
wings,  on  one  of  his  busy  flights ;  in  his  left  hand 
he  bears  a  fbw  links  of  a  broken  chain,  and  in  his 
right  a  burniug  torch,  and  some  such  words  as 
these  are  supposed  to  giye  expression  to  the  idea — 
"  With  my  hand  I  break  the  chains  of  servitude, 
and  with  my  torch  I  kindle  the  flame  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  I  "  We  thence  droye  past  the 
Hotel  de  YiUe,  and  had  an  oppoi-tunity  of  seeing  a 
yast  multitude  of  the  gamins  of  Pans  waiting  to  be 
"conscripted"  for  the  army.  These  men,  I  am 
told,  esteem  it  a  great  fayour  and  honour  that  they 
should  be  "drawn"  for  the  purpose  of  military 
seryice. 

I  need  not  further  particularise  our  method 
of  "doing"  Paris.  We  yisited,  besides,  the 
Champs  de  Mara^  and  saw  the  foundations 
already  dug  for  the  Exhibition  building  next 
year;  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  still  as  unfinished  as 
when  I  saw  it  years  ago ;  the  courts  of  law,  where 
we  had  a  specimen  of  a  French  trial ;  the  Palace  of 
the  Luxembourg,  as  gorgeous  and  magnificent  as 
oyer;  &c.  &c.  An  additional. day  was  spent  by 
the  migor  part  in  seeing  Versailles,  &c.,  but  I.  did 
not  remi^n  in  Paris  for  that  day,  desiring  to  push 
on  a  httle  in  adyance.  So,  on  thateyening^  I  took 
express  for  Ohambery,  in  Sayoy,  where  I  arrived 
next  morning  in  time  for  breakfast. 

It  struck  me,  I  do  not.  know  with  what  measure 
of  accuracy,  that  Sunday  is  better  obse^ryed  in  Paris 
than  it  used  to  be.  There  was  not  the  same 
amount  of  labour  carried  on  in  the  building  of 
houses,  and  other  works  of  that  kind.  The  shops^ 
iJOdeed,  were  generally  open,  but  still  a  large  num- 
ber were  closed.  On  some  of  the  dosed  windows  I 
obseryed  the  intimation  giyen — "Closed  on  Sun- 
days and  f(§te-days."  I  was  glad  to  observe  so  large 
a  congregation  at  the  morning  seryice  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  opposite  the  British  Embassy;  but 
in  the  evening  there  were  very  few  worshippers 
indeed. 

My  next  chapter  will  take  mq  a  long  way  on  my 
journey  to  my  destiuation— into  Savoy. 
{To  ht  cotUitutcd.) 
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pr^^^^^  I HB  parable  of  the  Prodigal  is  perhaps 
Wry  ■K>S||   the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  the 
]t(\  II9-9  most  pathetic,  ever  related  by  Him 
like  whom  never  man  spake. 

How  many  wanderers  have  been 
restored  by  the  touching  narrative  of 
one  like  thenuselves,  in  whom  they  saw  the  image 
of  their  own  extravagant  waste  of  time,  health,  or 
intelligence^  if  not  of  worldly  wealth.     It  made 


them  pause  and  reflect.  In  some  hour  of  quietness 
they  contrasted  home  and  its  placid  eigoyments, 
wiih  the  heated  room,  the  vacant  songs,  and  foolish 
merriment  of  their  companions,  and  felt  the  con- 
trast to  be  melancholy.  Then  they  remembered 
that  their  earthly  home  was  itself  a  type  of  another, 
from  which  also  they  were  exiles,  and  reflected 
that  earthly  parents  could  not  welcome  their  con^ 
trition  and  return  as  heartily  as  a  heavenly  Pathef 
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would  receiye  them  back  to  the  waya  of  pleasant- 
ness and  the  paths  of  peace. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  story,  which  tells  of 
the  brother  and  his  complaints,  is  intended  for 
another  dass.  It  speaks  to  those  who  might  fairly 
disclaim  the  title  of  spendthrift  and  wanderer,  who 
have  always  dwelt  within  the  sound  of  God's  Word, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  his  roof.  It  bids  them 
consider  the  deep  joy  of  many  a  reclaimed  offender, 
and  say  whether  they  share  it  or  regard  him  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  while  they  secretly  desire 
pleasures  that  have  not  been  granted — a  kid  which 
they  might  share  with  private  friends^  who  are  not 
their  ^Father's  guests.  It  lays  at  their  own  doors 
the  coldness  and  discomfort  of  obedience  to  formal 
duties,  with  no  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  It  tells 
them  of  heavenly  riches  to  be  had  for  asking,  and 
a  Father's  society  neglected  in  the  desire  of  for- 
bidden pleasures.  The  remonstrance  addressed  to 
the  sullen  brother  becomes  very  forcible,  when  the 
emphasis  is  carefully  distributed.  **  Son,  thou  wast 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  /  had  was  thine."  It 
says  not,  "  Ton  were  ever  here,  and  had  aU,  while 
your  brother  has  only  gotten  a  call"  But  it  says, 
**  You  had  all  that  /  have,  while  you  complain  of 
wanting  a  kid;  you  were  with  me,  while  your 
heart  wai  wandering  with  other  Mends."  And  thus 
it  suggests  an  examination  of  some  particulars  in 
which  the  formalist  is  vainly  privileged,  and  of 
the  reasons  why  he  derives  no  pleasure  from  his 
advantages. 

1.  He  is  at  least  a  member  of  Christ's  visible 
Church,  and  brought  into  avowed  relationship  with 
him  by  pledges  given  and  received.  In  baptism  he 
was  assured  that  God  had  claims  upon  him  indivi- 
dually, and  was  encouraged  to  mi^e  claims  upon 
Qtod  in  return.  Some  who  read  these  words  have 
formally  taken  their  vows  upon  themselves,  and 
acknowledged  it  to  be  their  duty  "  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully 
to  fight  under  his  banner."  Never  did  he  demand 
such  a  pledge  without  granting  help  fbr  its  perform- 
ance. Now  is  there  any  pleasure  in  being  thus  in 
the  household  of  God,  and  in  the  assurance  it  con- 
veys of  his  readiness  to  help  us  ?  When  temptation 
comes,  do  we  think  of  a  covenant  God  and  take 
courage  ?  Are  his  attributes  of  strength,  and  faith- 
fulness, and  love  felt  to  be  at  our  disposal  when  we 
claim  them  ? 

Even  a  poor  sceptic  was  able  to  say — 

"  It  fortifies  my  heart  to  know 
That  though  I  perish,  truth  is  so, 
That  howsoe'er  I  stray  or  range, 
Whatc'er  I  do,  thou  dost  not  change ; 
I  steadier  step  when  I  recall. 
That  if  I  slip,  thou  dost  not  falL" 

But  many  a  nominal  Christian  draws  no  comfort 
from  the  tiiousrht  of  that  same  immutability  pledged  i 
to  hold  him  up  when  it  should  be  invoked,  nor ' 


ventures  to  look  in  bis  weakness  into  Iiis  Fatk  < 
face,  and  say,  '<  I  am  thine,  leave  me  not,  mz-: 
forsake  me." 

"  Do  wrong,"  whispers  Satan. 

'*  No,"  answers  our  sense  of  hononr;  "Iiotc^ 
I  do  this  great  injustice,  and  offend  against  l; 
neighbour?"     "No,"  answers  our  self-r^?::: 
'*  how  can  I  do  this  great  vileness,  and  deera^-  :• 
manhood  ?  "    Alas !  is  there  no  deeper  yoice  to  >.* 
**  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  &iii  :- 
against  my  Qod,  who  claims  to  be  my  Father,  j.. 
to  have  me  for  a  son  P"     Do  our  stpong  dev:.- 
our  vehement  passions,  our  stubborn  self-int:: 
never  bow,  like  reeds  to  the  rush  of  a  river,  &: .  | 
great  thought  of  Qod  pours  in  ?    Haye¥e :?'  ! 
in  this  respect^  enjoyed  so  much  as  a  kid,  ^1 
all  that  was  his  was  at  oar  service?  ' 

2.  There  is  pleasure  to  the  saints,  deep  and ': 
pleasure,  in  goin^  to  the  house  of  God  with  a  u- 
titude  that  keeps  holy  day.  It  is  not  good  for  r. 
to  be  alone ;  and  the  fiunily,  the  community, . 
the  church  were  all  instituted  to  give  bi:: 
help  and  iriimulus  of  fellowship.  The  xoi. ' 
an  assembly,  confessing,  adoring,  sopplicati::. 
in  penitence  or  loud  in  praise,  all  stim^l  ^ 
the  same  emotion,  all  owning  like  uniaithf:^ 
all  imploring  equal  grace — ^these,  if  our  c/-' 
tions  were  genuine,  if  our  desires  were  ni  - 
deep,  would  tell  on  us  with  power,  like  i^' 
trumpets  on  the  soldier,  of  funeral  dirges  cl  : 
who  loved  the  dead.  Eeel  we  no  pleasni?  ^ 
neighbour  and  friend,  wife  and  &ther  ari  ^ 
xmite  their  voices  and  forget  their  doubts :' 
in  the  grand  old  confiossion  of  our  anoestnL :- 
— "  I  believe  in  Qod  the  Father  ahmghtv,  '^' 
Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son?"  Then  it  is  t:^ 
take  heed.  Sore  is  the  danger  lest  snch  ccl- 
betray  a  secret  murmurer  against  the  Lori.  - 
if  he  do  not  snatch  the  forbidden  pleasures  v.' 
world,  at  least  murmurs  because  they  are  not :. 
Enjoyment  man  must  have,  and  if  he  fini  :• 
in  Qod,  he  will  surely  covet  it  with  his  own  ir.- 
When  Israel  had  no  relish  fbr  angels'  fo:J-  - 
lamented  the  flesh-pots  of  Egyptian  bondage. 

3.  The  formalist  presents  himself  weekly  t:  - 
the  Word  of  Life ;  but  what  is  the  spirit  in  •- 
he  hears  ?    What  would  the  early  belieTOis  t:  - 
they  mingled  with  the  orewd  which  had  jn^:  - 
place  of  Christian  worship— «  crowd  of  V^'r- '' 
had  learned  that  €K)d  had  daims  on  tlie:n.  - 
Jesus  who  died  for  them  waited  even  nov  t ' 
—and  listening,  heard  not  a  word  of  grat::::- 
penitence,  or  hope,  but  many  a  commezit  o'- 
dulness  or  interest  of  the  oompositiaa,  oi 
minister's  provincialisms,  or  awkwardnflss.  ^^ 
quence  ?  '<  Ichabod ! "  they  would  ha?e  criii  '" 
glory  has  departed ! " 

With  just  that  news  t2iB  aposUes  went  t^^ 
worshippers  of  Jupiter,  Bacckns,  Yenn^  tf-i  --' " 
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IS  at  Joshua's  tFompets,  the  idol-strongholdfl  fell, 
md  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  brought  mighty 
hings  to  pass.  Joy  and  gladness  sprang  up  in 
uauy  an  humble  bzeast  at  the  tidings  we  receiYe 
io  coldly,  nor  could  the  discipUne  of  the  ranks,  the 
oar  of  the  magistrate^  the  yeneration  of  the  law, 
he  superstitions  of  their  childhood,  the  example 
>r  the  pangs  of  martyrdom,  choke  the  word  and 
ender  it  unfruitful.  Bapture  exulted  oyer  trial, 
>nd  yictory  swallowedup  death;  no  darkness  of 
he  outer  world  preyailed  to  quench  the  light 
Tithin. 

"Wo  haye  their  adyantages,  and  a  thousand  more. 
!n  this  sense  again  we  are  eyer  with  the  Father, 
md  all  that  he  has  is  ours,  and  he  warns  us  that 
:o  whomsoeyer  much  is  giyen,  of  him  will  much 
ilso  be  required. 

4.  Again,  there  is  the  access  of  prayer.  Denied 
;o  no  soul  of  man,  on  us  it  is  pressed  with  impor- 
unity,  and  almost  imposed  against  our  wills ;  for 
v^hich  of  us  does  not  sometimes  find  it  needful  to 
>end  his  knees  ?  But,  is  Qod  there  ?  is  Christ  there  ? 
3o  the  unconscious  eyes  of  our  spirits-  roam  idly 
dther  and  thither,,  or  are  they — ^like  the  angel's — 
'eiled  behind  their  wings  ?  Are  we  engaged,  at  the 
^st,  in  merely  wishing  for  indulgences,  or  truly 
»raying  for  blessings  &om  One  who  hears  P  Is  it  a 
ind  of  pantomime  we  perform,  or  a  prayes  we 
fifer  up  ?  If  a  prayer,  is  it  presented  as  a  toll  to 
ome  stem  being  who  requires  the  incense  of  our 
rretchedness,  or  a  grateful  and  too  brief  oom- 
aunion  with  the  Lord  and  Giyer  of  all  good  P 

Alas  I  we  complain,  yet  bring  not  our  complaints 
0  God;  we  fret  and  fume  oyer  our  wants,  but  we 
%y  them  not  before  the  mercy-seat;  we  moan 
jider  the  weight  of  burdens,  but  look  not  to  the 
itrong  for  strength;  we  bewail  our  manifold  di- 
eases,  yet  neglect  the  balm  and  the  Physician  of 
^ilead.  Is  there  no  danger  that  by-and-by  we 
hall  say  to  Him,  upon  his  throne  of  judgment, 
'  Make  allowance  for  our  iraLLties,  haye  pity  upon 
mx  ignorance,  pardon  our  debts,"  and  He  should 
inswer,  '*  Son,  thou  wast  eyer  with  me,  and  aU  that 
fhad  was  thine,'*  and  the  mention  of  our  boundless 
>pportunities  shaU  proye  the  knell  of  our  eternal 
ioomP 

6.  What  haye  we  done  with  our  priyileges  in 
•egard  to  the  fear  of  death  ?  Let  us  not  incur  the 
idicule  of  the  world  and  the  guilt  of  h3rpoorisy 
)y  denouncing  that  fear  as  a  contemptible  frailty, 
7hich  the  weakest  Christian  can  despise.  No  I  It 
s  easy,  but  y«xry  unchristian,  to  shut  our  eyes  in 
lull  insensibility,  and  march,  as  if  to  a  cannon's 
Qouth,  without  knowledge  and  therefore  without 
[uailing;  but,  really  to  comprehend  the  bearing 
>f  that  tremendous  change,  and  then  to  face  with 
calmness  the  crash  which  seyers  this  life-long  part- 
lership  of  soul  and  body,  the  narrow  bed  and 
lorrible  companionship,  the  dock  on  which  the 


finger  moyes  not,  and  the  *'  What  hour  P"  answered 
by,  «*  It  is  eternity  "—that  is  the  highest  of  Chris- 
tian, yictories.  Death  is  the  king  of  terrors.  Death 
is  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  subdued.  Who  has 
eyer  gazed  out  into  that  pitch-black  night— down 
into  that  fathomless  gulf  into  which  the  waters  o£ 
existence  empty,  but  neyer  smite  upon  a  shore-*- 
without  a  strange  flutter  about  his  heart  P  That 
man  is  yery  blessed,  or  else  he  is  wretched  indeed. 

"  This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know ; 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel ; 
And  the  eoming  of  death  is  a  fearful  Uow 
To  a  brain  unencompassed  with  nerres  of  steel ; 
When  all  tbat  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see 
Shall  pass,  like  an  unreal  mystery." 

Yet  eyery  minister  can  tell  of  weak  women  and 
little  children ;  of  some  that  were  shaken  by  pangs 
unspeakable,  and  of  others  in  perfect  calmness,  fully 
aware  of  their  impending  dissolution,  and  with  no 
distraction  to  lessen  its  influence  upon  the  min^; 
of  the  ignorant,  who  had  no  resource  but  faith^ 
and  the  learned,  whose  keen  intellects  appre- 
hended the  crisis  to  the  fall, — all  meeting  doath 
without  a  sigh  or  a  complaint,  welcoming  it  as 
their  best  friend,  confessing,  in  the  hour  when  illu- 
sions yamish,  that  '*  to  die  is  gain."  Christ  has 
through  death  destroyed  him  who  has  the  power  of 
death,  that  he  might  deliyer  them  who  through  fear 
of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage* 
Alas  I  we  liye  in  the  house  of  God,  but  how  many 
neyer  claim  their  inheritance ! 

There  are  some  who  admit  all  these  shortcomings. 
Xhey  haye  often  wished  it  were  otherwise-H>ften 
striyen  to  shake  off  their  lethargy  and  receiye  the 
joys  of  their  inheritance ;  but  nothing  substantial 
resulted,  and  the  desire  yanished  as  it  rose.  They 
want  to  know  why  it  yanished.  God  declares  that 
he  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  they  declare  that  they 
wait  to  be  blessed ;  yet  the  heayen  oyer  their  heads 
is  brass,  and  the  earth  under  their  feet  is  iron ;  for 
their  thirst  no  showers  fall — ^for  their  hunger  no 
finiits  ripen.  Let  this  unhappy  son  be  their  in- 
structor ;  for  he  also  had  some  desire  to  ex^oy  what 
was,  neyertheless,  withheld.  But  his  wishes  were 
selflkh,  and'they  were  proud.  He  wanted  something 
to  be  all  his  own;  he  would  not  sit  at  the  Father's 
table;  he  wished  to  carry  away  his  portion,  and 
share  it  with  associates  of  his  own  choosing.  Now 
the  Father  will  only  feed  those  who  are  anxioujs  to 
sup  with  God  and  with  the  Lamb.  You  want  to  be 
holy,  to  enjoy  worship,  to  look  without  blenching 
upon  the  grim  face  of  death;  but  are  you  ready  to 
accept  these  gifts  in  the  company  of  the  faithful, 
and  by  the  free  grace  of  a  present  God  P 

This  man  eyen  felt  that  his  Father  alone  could 
be  the  giyer,  but  he  would  not  condescend  to  ask. 

You  neyer  volunteered  to  giye  me  a  kid ;  while  for 
this  thy  son"  (he  will  not  say,  *'my  brother  ")  **  you 
haye  killed  the  fatted  calf.*'     Ah!   muiy  a  one 
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thinks  80  still.  <'  God  has  blessed  others,  &r  worse 
tlian  I,  why  has  my  time  never  come  ?"  Look  at 
your  brother  and  listen,  and  yon  wiU  know.  He  is 
footsore,  and  trayel-stained,  and  tearful;  he  has 
rushed  to  a  fSs^ther^s  arms,  and  .there  he  is  sobbing 
from  a  broken  and  contrite  hearti  ''I  haye  sinned 
against  Heaven  and  before  thee.'*  . 

Let  the  formalist  follow  his  example,  and  say, 
"  Father,  I  too  have  sinned— I.  have  sinned  in  my 
envy,  in  my.covetousness,  in  my  pride;  hast  thou 
but  one  blessing,  bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my 
Father."  •  Let  him  ask   in   the  appointed,  way, 


mindfiil  of  the  exceeding  riobes  in  glory  in  Cbi-t ' 
Jesus,  trustful  of  his  ooTenant  mercies,  and  ir- 
yoking  his  redeeming  love.     *'  Prove  me  now,  s&il 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  see  if  I  will  not  open  yon  tk; 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blespr: 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enongli  to  reoeiTe  it 
Not  room  enough  in  this  immortal  heart  of  m&i 
Even  so.    That  blessing  Las  etetnity  for  itsdiri' 
tion,  and  man's  life,  also,  is  eternal;  infinity  for  ;j 
scope,  and  man's  desires  are  infinite;  but  the::  :t 
has  God-for  its  culmination ;  and  man  has  k:  i 
human  souL 


THE     DEEPER     DEPTH;     . 

OE,   SCESJIS   OP  EEAL  LIFE   AMONO  TH5  VEEY  POOB. — HO.    H. 


DRXTRY  LANE  lyiffTBlCS— Continued, 

I  HIS  is  King's  Arms  Yard,  in  which 
the  Great'  Plague  of  London  broko 
cut.  *  It  .  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
Iri^  families,  whose  children  play 
in  the  quaint,  old  fashioned  galleries 
,that  run  round  it  Its  general 
appearance  is  very  much  the  same  as 
at  the  time  of  that  terrible  visitation.  Lotus  turn 
into  this  court,  although  one  of  the  worst  in  this 
ill-fkmed  neighbourhood.  The  young  man  in.  that 
room,  witibr  keeneyte  .end  intelligent  features  is  as 
expert  a  thief  as  any  in  London ;  a  single  glance 
shows  how  he  is  supported  when  "not  in  luck." 
One  of  'Qtese  dayS,  these  coarse  pleasures  will  come 
to  an  end ';  some  tisitor  will  come,  who  wiU  not 
leave  him  so  quickly  as  we  do.  That  sturdy  fellow 
in  the  room  below  is  not  a  thief,  but  a  very  honest, 
industrious  man,  who  walks  miles  daily  to  procure 
rushes,  which  are  used  to  tie  up  bunches  of  water- 
cresses.  He  atteiids'  Cofent  Garden  Market,  and 
sells  frequently  five  shillings'  worth  of  a  morning.' 
He  lives  here*  because'^it  is  near  the  market,  while 
he  has  room  for  his  truck,  and  can  go  in  and  out 
unquestioned  at  aU  hours. 

At  the  request  of  an  esteemed  friend,  to  whom 
reference  was  made  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
seventh  paper,  we  accompanied  him  to  the  work- 
house, to  see  an  aged  woman,  who  had  asked  him 
to  discover  whether  her  son,  serving  in  the  Federal 
army,  was  still  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating to  her  the  sad  intelligence  that  he  had  died 
in  hospital.  After  fruitlessly  inquiring  for  her  of 
several  officials,  the  poor  creature  saw  us  as  we 
were  crossing  the  yard  on  our  way  out.  "Oh! 
Mr.  M*Cree,"  she  cried,  "have  you  heard  any- 
thing of  my  son,  sir  ? "  and  then,  as  though  h^ 
maternal  instinct  felt  the  approach  of  evil  tidings, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  poor  boy  I  oh,  my  poor 
boy  I  "  That  was  not  the  place  to  tell  her  of  his 
death,  for  several  young  women,  who  ought  to 


have'  been  in  service,  were  romping  and  sirgi:: 
obscene  songs  near,  so  she  was  led  into  the  tt: 
in  Which  she  slept  When  seated  on  her  bed,  t: 
sad  truth  was  broken  to  her  in  the  kindest  mam" 
possible.  "  Supposing  I  told  yon  yonr  son  ww : 
in  America,  where  should  yon  think  he  irss* 
asked  our  companion. 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  he'd  be  in  Ireland ;  he  U5?: 
to  say  he  should  go  there  when  he  had  dose  v 
soldiering." 

"  But  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  thai  he  iras  i: 
'heaven,  what  would  you  say  then  ?  *' 
-  A  pause  ensued,  and  then,  lifting  her  ejes  z:- 
wards,  she  softly  said,   "I  would  try  to  p  ■ 
heaven,  and  then  I  should  see  my  poor  boy  azL'-: 

But  no  sooner  did  she  realise  the  /ad  if  : 
death;  than-  she  sent  foilh'  a  sharp,  wailing  c 
that  rang  through  the  whole  ward.  The  o£  • 
document  announcing  his  death  was  put  into  : 
handy  a  promise  mctde'that  she  should  not  lack  - 
little  comforts,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  her  son  i:- 
to  supply  her  with  "  all  the  way  fh>m  Mernky,'*  ^' 
silently  commending  her  to  Hirp  -^lio  alone  re - 
give  her  comfort  in  her  great  sorrow,  we  tamed  &^: 

The  shops  iii  this  neighbourhood  are  a  study :: 
themselves.  In  the  grocers'  windows,  howcT : 
large  the  establidmient,  you  will  see  little  scr^*^ 
of  tea,  or  coffee,  or  sugar — "haporths,"  as  tz 
people  call  them.  Thanks  to  the  Chancellor  of  t-^ 
Exdiequer,  for  one  half-penny  a  poor  woman  sr< 
her  cMLdren  can  have  a  yery  decent  cup  of  t^^ 
We  need  hardly  remark  that  the  "  literature  ^^  ' 
St.  Giles's  panders  to  the  most  depraved  taste?,  :^i<- 
excites  the  worst  passions.  The  boys  learn  t* 
despise  honesty,  and  the  girls  to  laugh  at  virtue  >: 
reading  "romances"  of  the  most  pemidoas  de- 
scription, while  their  fathers  growl  their  satis&f  t  ^i 
over  profane  parodies  of  the  most  sacred  thea-^ 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  "  Political  litany  " — 

Dearly  beloyed  brethren,  hunger  moveth  ns  at  T»ri  « 
times  and  in  sundry  places  to  mok^  ^own  ixntoocr  k-^ 
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gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  Victoria  our  dreadful  wants 
aud  sufferiDgs,  and  although  we  ought  at  all  times  humbly 
to  acknowledge  our  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  yet 
the  cry  of  our  starving  children  preyenta  us  from  so  doing. 

Some  of  the  publio-hooses  here  are  simply 
nurseries  of  vice,  and  -we  are  afiraid  that  in  more 
than  one  instance  the  firms  to  which  they  belong 
know  pretty  well  what  means  are  resorted  to-  by 
the  landlords  to  induce  customers  to  firequent 
them;  although  they  would  not  like  us  to  call 
thom  by  their  right  name,  or  to  describe  (as  we 
could  do)  the  scenes  that  may  be  witnessed  in 
thom.  It  is  pleasing  to  see,  howeyer,  that  their 
number  is  not  increasing.  Indeed,  several  are 
already  closed.  One  of  the  oldest,  frequented  by 
Dick  Turpin,  while  "bonny  Black  Bess"  often 
stood  in  its  stables,  is  now  transformed  into  a 
"  Home  for  Needlewomen,"  in  which,  for  the 
small  payment  of  Is.  6d.  a  week,  a  young  woman 
may  obtain  comfortable  lodging,  a  room  to  work 
in,  accommodation  for  washing  her  clothes,  a  good 
dinner  on  Sundays,  and  the  use  of  a  respectable 
bonnet,  shawl,  dress,  boots,  &c,  when  she  wishes 
to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  should' her  own  be  too 
shabby  to  wear.  Mrs.  Key,  the  matron,  is  a  Scotch 
lady,  just  adapted  to  her  position.  Altogether  the 
institution  is  admirably  conducted,  and  it  well 
deserves  the  support  of  our  lady-readers.  It  con- 
tains twenty  "three  beds,  but  there  are  five  times 
that  number  of  applicants  vainly  seeking  admis- 
sion. When  the  house  was  altered  to  its  present 
benevolent  purpose,  secret  passages  for  the  escape 
of  thieves  and  trap^  for  the  concealment  of  booty 
were  discovered.  Could  the  walls  speak,  they 
would  have  strange  tales  to  telL  It  is  also  a  good 
sign  that  large  numbers  of  persons  avail  them- 
selves of  the  public  Baths  and  Washhouses  in 
Endell  Street.  Last  year  there  were  198,082  male 
and  21,996  female  bathers,  while  the  poor  women 
who  used  the  Washhouses  numbered  no  less  than 
38,384..  We  hope  that  ere  long  every  district  of 
the  metropolifl  will  possess  baths  as  well  arranged 
and  conducted  as  these. 

We  could  wish  that  our  spaoe  permitted  us  to 
describe  at  length  ike  noble  Refoges  for  Destitute 
Children  in  Great  Queen  and  Broad  Streets,  in 
which  Bome  260  boys  and  girls,  who  have  been 
rescued  from  the  streets,  are  fed,  clothed,  lodged, 
and  educated,  the  boys  taught  useful  trades,  and 
the  girls  careltilly  trained  for  domestio  service. 
Some  idea  of  the  infamy  from  which  many  of  the 
latter  have  been  saved,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  we  saw  one  girl  in  the  Befuge  whose 
previous  history  was  so  shocking  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  lady-superintendent,  '*  it  cannot  be 
told,"  and  yet  she  was  not  more  than  thirteen 
years  old.  In  the  boys*  dormitory  we  found  100 
bods  scrupulously  dean,  prepared  for  the  lads, 
who  were  taking  their  evening  meal  in  the  large 


room  below;  but  our  intereat  ceoized  hcs:, 
which  was  a  little  fellow*  some  twelTd  y.'z\  .| 
evidently  sinking  in  a  dedine.    A  young  L    i 
painting  his  chest  with  iodine,  while  oie  _ . 
companions  held  the  candle,  and  looked  c 
pitying  eyes.     Everything  was  being  dcir  .i 
could  be  done  for  the  poor  sufferer,  batb^:.  | 
features   and   difficult .  breathing  india:-.. 
probably  all  would  be  in  vain.    He  iias  I 
the  Eef uge  nearly  two  years ;  but  the  priT^L . 
the  previous  ten  will  doubtless  prore  tooiLi .  i 
his  fragile  frame.    It  was  in  this  excellen:  i.  *  i 
tion  that  the  supper  was  given,  the  other  ct^^ 
to  some  200  homeless  boys,  at  which  Lord  S-- 
bury  presided,  when  preliminary  steps  vers '. 
towards  rescuing  them  from  a  life-of  misery.  J 
that  remarkable  gathering  '*  all  degrees  c: : 
tution  were  represented ;  a  few  had  bur  i 
*  father'  was  blind  or  out  of  work,  and  Ul't  - 
left  to  pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  codi  >i 
'  Father  and  mother  both  dead '  was  the  rr  i 
story,  with  now  and  then  a  variatioiL     .. 
know  nothing  on  'em :  haven't  seen  'emforr  i 
long;  *  or  perhaps,  'Don't  never  reck'lec:  .«■- 
'em.'    One  little  follow,  when  asked  hov  kc  i 
had  been  without  a  home,  made  answer  r' 
with  evidently  no  suspicion  of  its  pathos,  'AIt/ 
It  is  supposed  that  at  this  moment  there  are . 
such  boys  in  London.     Well  might  ft  '^ 
journal  observe,  after  speaking  of  the  exiftc.  | 
large  numbers  of  pauper  children,  litUe  bor-  i 
to  destitution,  with  no  home,  no  known  h'^' 
mother,  no  friend,  and  scaroely  any  food. 
ia  unpardonable  waste  to  abandon  a  chili  I 
material  put  into  our  hn.ndj^^  In  an  unform^- 
expressly  in  order  that  we  may  shape  and ; 
it   to  good  purpose.    In8t.ead  of  this,  Ui- 
numbers  of  boys  tossed  loose  on  the  world, 
maimed,  crippled,  diseased,  and  killed  off  > 
their  time,  and  instead  of  being  made  into  ii- 
gent  men,  to  be  crushed  into  troublesome  an^ 
And  this  astonishing  waste  is  allowed  to  take: 
at  a  time  and  in  a  country  in  which  ihe  I'-  • 
material  is  becoming  more  valuable  eTsry  ^ 
.    •    .    Nothing,  it  seems,  is  squandered  r 
us  but  the  most  precious  of  aU  commci-- 
human  life ! "    We  trust  that  rifcme  of  our  r.^ 
will  inspect  these  noble  Befuges,  as  we  feel  sis: 
that  one  visit  would  lead  to  the  mBoifcsta:': 
practical  sympathy  with  this  important  io:  > 
lanthropio  movement. 

But  little  has  been  said  in  this  paper  i^'- 
the  effect  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  "  rotted  ^:' 
ing,  fever-soaked  "  tenements,  orof  tiielftocs:. 
defective  sanitary  arrangements'  for  wliica  ^' 
neighbourhood  is  notorious ;  and  with  good  r^\ 
for  if  the  plain  truth  were  written  it  c0fM  ^^\  ^ 
printed.  Let  our  readers  imagine  the  w^  '-^^ 
can,  and  they  will  not  form  an  adequate  wiwv*- 
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tion  of  the  condition  and  surroundings  of  the  very 

poor.    As  it  has  been  well  said,  "  If  the  inah  were 

proclaimed  to  the  world,  then  we  think  the  purple 

and  fine  linen  of  Diyes  would  hum  his  skin  like 

the  shirt  of  Nessus,  and  his  wine  would  taste  salt 

with  tears,  and  filthy  with  the  <  bead  *  upon  the 

brow  of  feyer,  until  he  had  done  his  part  to  make 

it  an  old  story,  that  the  working  people  under 

Victoria   were  worse    housed   than   any   sayage 

Asiatic  tribe  from  the  Ural  to  the  Suleiman  Bange." 

Not  the  least  of  eyils  is  this;  that  through  his 

being  *<  improyed"  out  of  other  and  more  decent 

neighbourhoods,  the  poor  labouring  man  is  oom- 

peUed  to  bring  his  fiEunily  into  these  slums  "  where 

it  is  too  dark  to  disoem  knayes  from  honest  men.'' 

There  they  are  brought  into  dose  companionship 

with  yice  and  brutality  of  the  most  sickening  kind: 

can  we  wonder  that  ere  long  they  become  them- 

selyes  yioious  and  brutal  ?    Stand  in  any  of  these 

courts  or  back  streets  at  nightfall,  and  you  will  see 

the  occupants  of  the  dens  of  infamy  come  out,  like 

beasts  of  prey  creeping  out  of  their  lairs.    They 

separate   at   the  first  comer;    but   not  without 

arranging   their   place  of  meeting.     Gome  here 

about    two   in  the  morning,   and  you  will    see 

them  returning,  some  excited  by  success,  others 

maddened   by   disappointment,   and  all  more  or 

loss  under  the  infiuenoe  of  liquor;   it  is  then 

that  they  present  themselyes  in  their  true  colours. 


The  spectable  will  not  strengthen  your  hope  of  the 
possibility  of  their  reclamation,  but  it  will  deepen 
your  commiseration  for  those  of  the  honest  poor 
who  are  compelled  to  dwell  in  their  midst.  In  the 
pediment  oyer  the  entrance  of  the  Baths,  to  which 
we  haye  already  referred,  St.  Qeorge  and  St.  Giles 
are  represented  sitting  side  by  side.  The  sculpture 
is  yery  suggestiye.  We  know  that  the  poyerty  and 
ignorance  of  the  metropolis  are  side  by  Me  with  its 
intelligence  and  wealth,  but  this  inyoluntary  con- 
tact is  not  enough.  What  is  needed  to  raise  the 
yery  poor  of  St.  Giles's  out  of  the  "  horrible  pit  and 
miry  day  "  into  which  they  haye  sunk,  to  deliyer 
them  from  the  seething  mass  of  oorruption  in 
which  they  are  stmggling,  is  for  the  English  saint 
to  succour  the  lazars  of  his  Athenian  brother :  St. 
G^rge  must  oome  to  the  rescue,  or  bo&  will  be 
undone.  In  other  words,  we  must  one  and  all  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  these  sodal  and  moral  lepers  who 
are  still  *'  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh," 
we  must  deyise  some  remedy  for  their  healing,  or 
they  will  one  day  proye  more  deadly  foes  te  the 
commonwealth,  than  the  &bled  dragon  the  pa- 
trician saint  is  said  to  haye  slain. 
{To  be  continued,') 

[Mr.  Schulkixui,  Superintendent  of  the  "  Sonth  London 
Kofuge  for  Houseless  Men  and  Women,"  wishes  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  28.  6d.  in  stamps,  sent  in  aid  of  the 
aboYe  Institution,  from  a  '*Beader  of  Thb  Qcrxvaa.'^ 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNa 


MY   FIEST  UNTEUTH,  AND  WHAT  GAME 

OP  rr. 

PART     I. 

WAS  liying  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  at 
Bill  Farm,  where  I  had  been  brought 
up  by  them  from  a  child,  and  was 
fourteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  my 
telling  this,  my  first  untruth.  When  I 
say  "  first  untruth,"  I  do  not  mean  you 
to  infer  that  I  was  up  to  this  time  perfectly  truth- 
ful in  word,  act,  and  look,  for  (as  those  who  know 
anything  of  the  deeeitfulness  of  their  own  hearts 
•will  too  sadly  confess)  this  perfect  truthfulness  is 
as  raxe  as  it  is  beautiful;  but  this  was  my  first 
^wilful,  deliberate  falsehood,  and,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  my  last. 

£ill  Farm  was  a  charming  old  place.  The  old 
fairm.-house  was  built  of  red  brick,  stained  by  time 
all  manner  of  warm  colours,  and  its  red-tiled  roof 
-vyas  half  lost  below  the  rich  green  and  leaden- 
coloured  mosses  and  lichens  which  coyered  it. 
Tlie  tall  oaks  and  elms  that  clustered  round,  hid 
it  from  sight,  eyen  to  the  high  stack  of  chimneys 
in,  the  middle  of  the  roof,  till  you  came  through 


the  garden-door,  opening  into  the  long  straight 
walk,  bordered  at  either  side  with  rose  bushes, 
holyhocks,  sunflowers,  great  patches  of  hearts- 
ease, rich-smelling  thyme,  white  pinks,  and  doye. 
Behind  the  house  was  a  square  of  &rm  buildings, 
and  here  I  used  to  spend  most  of  the  day,  after  I 
had  ridden  my  pony  in  £rom  school.  The  farm- 
yard was  sudi  a  scene  of  busy  life — dogs,  poultry, 
horses,  cows.  I  took  an  interest  in  all,  but  my 
chief  interest  lay  with  my  doyes.  I  had  doyes  of 
all  colours  and  kinds,  and  lately  had  been  giyen 
some  pure  white  ones^  for  which  I  had  fashioned  a 
doyecote  (yery  neatly  as  I  thought),  that  they 
might  haye  a  separate  home. 

"Beautiful  it  is,  indeed.  Master  Harry,"  said 
Joe,  the  stable-boy,  when  I  showed  him  my  work, 
"  but  it  wants  one  thing." 

"  Wants  what  ?"  1  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Faint  the  roof,  sir,  and  it'll  stand  the  rain." 

**  You  are  right,  Joe." 

Joe  was  a  fayourite  of  mine,  he  was  so  kbd  and 
willing.  He  neyer  seemed  to  make  a  trouble  of 
anything,  and  was  liked  by  all  the  men  on  the 
farm. 

Next  afternoon  I  set  to  work  to  paint  the  roof 
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lead-colour,  bringing  the  paint  from  the  comer  of 
the  granary  floor,  where  two  or  three  pots  of  out- 
door paint  always  stood  ready.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  taken  a  capital  paint-brush  to  the  loft 
above,  some  weeks  before,  and  forgotten  it  there, 
so  I  went  up  to  fetch  it.  The  loft  was  quite  dark, 
so,  instead  of  opening,  as  I  ought  to  haye  done, 
one  of  the  sliding  panels,  which  let  in  light  and 
air,  I  twisted  up  a  wisp  of  hay,  and  lit  it  with  a 
match  from  my  pocket,  found  my  brush,  threw 
down  my  wisp  and  stamped  the  sparks  out^  and 
went  to  my  painting  work  below  in  an  unused  stable. 

It  must  have  been  about  twelve  o*clook  that 
night,  when  a  noise  outside  my  window  awoke  me. 
A  strange  mingled  eoit  of  noise  it  was,  when  I  had 
wakened  fully  enough  to  listen:  a  crackling, 
hissing,  trampling  sort  of  sound.  I  ran  to  the 
window  looking  into  the  square  of  farm-buildings. 
The  yard  seemed  full  of  smoke,  and  at  that  instant 
a  red  tongue  of  flame  darted  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, or  rather  "  opes,"  through  which  trusses  of 
hay  were  lifted  into  the  loft,  where  I  had  found  my 
paint-brush.  Clang  I  went  the  beU  used  for  calling 
our  men  to  dinner-— dang  I  clang  I  Then  all  the 
dogs  woke,  and  added  the  noise  of  their  barking. 

I  knew  instantly  whose  work  the  Are  was,  and 
leaned  for  a  moment  helplessly  against  the  win- 
dow-frame, with  a  sick,  half-giddy  sort  of  feeling 
I  had  new  had  before.  Men  soon  came  tramping 
into  the  yard.  All  our  labourers,  and  men  from 
the  village.  I  could  see  my  unde,  Joe,  Dennis  the 
ploughman,  every  one  I  knew:  all  the  figures 
were  brought  out  so  dearly  in  that  vivid  red  light. 

Hissing,  roaring,  leaping  I  now  seemingly  swal- 
lowed up  in  volumes  of  black  smoke,  now  darting 
out  like  coils  of  fiery  serpents,  the  flames  won  the 
mastery.  All  along  i3ie  north  side  of  the  square, 
the  fire-spirit  had  taken  possession,  and  looked  out 
luridly  from  door,  and  window,  and  chimney-top, 
as  if  defying  all  intrusion. 

How  long  I  looked  I  do  not  know ;  go  down  and 
try  to  hdp  I  dared  not,  lest  I  should  be  questioned. 
So  there  I  stood  miserably  watching. 

"The  engine  from  Worcester!'*  I  heard  Joe's 
voice  cry,  and  two  minutes  after,  some  men 
trooped  into  the  yard  with  helmets  on,  and  pointed 
leather  hose  at  the  hottest  parts  of  the  fire.  The 
streams  of  water  they  threw  made  little  black 
spots  in  the  red  fire  for  a  moment,  that  grew  in- 
stantly red  again  if  the  hose  was  shifted. 

"Let  those  buildLags  alone,"  I  heard  my  uncle 
shout,  **  and  play  at  each  end,  to  stop  the  flames 
from  spreading." 

And  so  they  did.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
roof  fell  in,  and  the  red  and  blue  flames  rushed 
up  towards  the  sky  with  an  awful  grandeur,  that 
lit  up  the  whole  landscape  as  bright  as  noonday, 
and  showed  the  outline  of  the  Malvern  Hills 
against  the  sky. 


The  rest  of  the  square  was  saved,  and  the  live- 
stock saved,  and,  best  of  all,  the  farm-house  itaelf ; 
but  the  granary,  hay-loft,  coach-house,  and  one 
stable,  with  all  their  contents,  had  been  utterly 
destroyed.  This  I  knew  from  the  conversation 
outside.  And  then  I  went  to  bed,  and  crept  under 
the  dothes,  to  hide  from  myself,  as  it  were :  vain 
hiding  I  Who  ever  yet  suc<»eded  in  hiding  £rom  a 
guilty  consdenoe?  I  crept  to  bed,  but'sot  to 
sleep,  and  crept  down-stairs,  weary  and  pale,  in 
the  morning,  fancying  that  my  guilt  must  be 
written  in  my  face. 

{To  he  condwdsd  ta our  next) 


LILY. 

A  RHYME  FOB  YOUNa  READERS. 

lY,  white  lily,  let  the  bee  dip 
Into  thy  soft  and  delicate  lip, 
For  thou  hast  honey  for  him  to  ajw 

lily,  white  lily,  honey-bee  comes; 
Bound  and  around  he  buzzes  and  humis, 
Laden  already  with  juices  and  gums. 

Lily,  white  lily,  spotlessly  fiEur, 
Emblem  of  innocence  sweet  and  rare^ 
Thee  for  a  wand  shall  Purity  bear. 

Lily,  white  lily,  yonder  I  see, 
Namesake  of  thine  and  sister  to  thee, 
Laden  with  sweets  for  all  and  me^— 

lily,  fair  lily,  who  ever  doth  rove 
Hither  and  thither  on  missions  of  love, 
Minist'ring  child  of  the  Lord  above. 

lily,  white  lily,  thou'st  bloomed  thy  best: 
Lest  that  thou  wither  in  dust  with  the  rest, 
m  pin  thee  at  once  on  thy  sister's  breast 

SCRIPTURE     EJJIGMA. 

1.  A  youth  who  lost  hii  life  through  hia  great  spocd. 

2.  Whose  8on  the  Syrian  kinff  irom  prison  freed  < 

3.  Who  Pekahiah under Pekah  slew? 

4.  The  town  where  Baasha  from  fear  withdrew. 

5.  Who  lost  his  sons  as  Joshua  had  foretold  ? 

6.  Whence  Israel's  ships  to  Opbir  went  for  gold. 

7.  Whose  son  destroyed  the  idol  she  had  made  ? 

8.  Who  Baasha  from  building  Bamah  stayed  I 

9.  Who  t6  his  mother  what  he  stole  restored  ? 

10.  Who  did  to  David  shelter  long  afford  ? 

11.  What  king  to  Syria  Elath  brought  again T 

12.  Who  counselled  well  and  wisely,  bat  in  y<dn  ? 

13.  Whose  wife  her  husband's  churlishness  disowno 

14.  What  luckless  tribnte-gatherer  was  stoned? 

15.  What  desert  town  by  Solomon  was  built  ? 

16.  Who  shrank  with  horror  from  his  future  guilt  I 

17.  Whose  son  refused  the  Israelites  to  lead ; 
And  by  a  woman's  help  his  people  freed  ? 

These  words  a  curse  pronounce 

On  those  whcse  unbelief 
Makes  them  refuse  all  lore  to  Him 

Who  died  for  their  relief. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

UAKINO    A.CQT7AINTA.irCB. 

|P  an  bel  »le8s  creatures  in  the  world,  an  in- 
ezperienoed  English  waiting-maid,  at  a 
French  custom-hoiue  for  the  first  time,  is 
the  most  helpless.  Jessy  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  She  was  impatiently  waiting 
her  turn,  and,  nearly  stifled  with  heat,  had  indignantly 
given  the  keys  of  her  mistress's  trunks  to  the  custom- 
house officer.  As  that  ftinctionary  was,  to  her  eyes, 
most  irreverently  plunging  his  hands  into  the  midst  of 
the  few  needful  dresses  that  had  been  brought,  she  in- 
voluntarily laid  her  hand  on  the  man's  arm ;  on  which 
}ie— being  no  doubt  both  as  hot  and  as  tired  as  she 
was,  and,  doubtless,  ill-tempered  to  boot — exclaimed, 
suspiciously,  in  his  dubious  English — 

** Tenet,  madame—yfh^  then!  it  is  that  you  have 
someting  not  right  P*'  And  so,  to  her  dismay,  all  was 
unpacked  and  turned  over. 

''Well,  I  never  I  manners  indeed— perliteness !  the 
jabbering,  coffee-coloured  oreturs ! "  said  Jessy,  in  im- 
potent anger. 

An  English  voice  near  her,  of  insinuating  sofbnesSy 
said,  **  Can  I  assist  you,  dear  madam  P  " 

She  turned,  antt  saw  a  tall,  sallow  man,  with  a  gentle- 
manly air,  whose  attire,  shabby-genteel  as  it  was,  could 
not  destroy  a  certain  authoritative  manner.  In  her 
perplexity,  the  poor  wuting-wonutn  turned^  with  an 
absence  of  suspicion  to  the  stranger  such  as  she  never 
would  have  felt  in  her  own  country,  and  said,  gasping, 
^  I'm  so  put  out  by  them  men,  sir,  as  never  was." 

The  stranger  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her  to  a  seat 
near  the  bng  window  that  crosses  the  room,  and  opening 
a  pane  of  glass,  afforded  her  the  relief  of  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  She  was  so  grateful,  that  in  the  next  few 
minutes  she  had  told  her  troubles— how  a  whim  of  her 
mistress's  had  brought  them  over  to  this  outlandish 
place,  all  in  a  "hurry-scurry."  But,  there,  she  supposed, 
<'  whims  was  natural  to  them  as  didn't  know  any  better 
use  for  their  money  than  throwing  it  away."  • 

The  stranger,  at  the  word  "money,"  seemed  inte- 
rested, and  managed,  by  a  few  questions  adroitly  put^  to 
learn  the  name  of  Mrs.  Tregabblt  and  where  she  stayed. 
But  while  he  was  thus  employed,  there  was  a  move 
among  the  people  in  the  room,  the  doors  were  opened, 
gent^^arme  standing  on  either  ude,  and  Jessy  was,  to 
her  chagrin,  separated  Arom  her  protector,  who  had  not 
a  little  propitiated  her  by  the  softness  of  his  voice  and 
the  use  of  the  two  words, "  dear  madam."  Jessy,  as  she 
followed  the  hotel  porter,  regretted  that,  owing  to  the 
spectacles  the  stranger  wore  and  his  hat  being  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  she  had  not  a  good  view  of  his  face. 
l^wny  hiur  and  beard,  flecked  with  grey,  and  a  tall  form, 
were  all  that  would  enable  her  to  know  him  if  she  met 
with  him  again.  The  strangeness,  and,  to  an  English 
waiting-nuudj  the  inconveniences,  of  a  foreign  hotel 


were,  however,  quite  enough  to  banish  all  recollection 
of  the  custom-house.  Jessy's  mind  Was  like  the  sand  on 
the  adjacent  shore— each  successive  ripple  of  annoyance 
or  adventure  obliterated  the  previous  trace. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Kate,  the  next  day,  contrived  to 
exhaust  all  that  the  place,  either  on  the  ramparts  or  in 
the  tovm,  had  to  show  them,  when  the  former  lady  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  on  that  night  to  Guines, 
spend  the  Sunday  there,  and  go  on  Monday  by  hired 
ifoUure  from  Guines  to  Boulogne.  Kate,  who  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  leave  Calais  so  soon,  rather  objected, 
but  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  assuming  a  confidential  air,  said — 

"Well,  my  dear,  now  we  are  here,  I  think  we  may 
as  well  pay  a  little  visit  to  Mr.  Graspington's  grand- 
daught^:  she  is  at  school,  poor  thing,  at  Guines." 

"  Why  poor  thing  P"  inquired  Kate,  but  had  scarcely 
spoken  the  words  when  she  corrected  herself  by  adding, 
"  Ah,  she  is  an  orphan — like  me.'* 

"An  orphan,  dear  Kate,  but^  for  goodness  gracious* 
sake,  don't  say,  like  you— you,  that*s  so  beloved— you 
that's  got  me.    Why,  I  never ! " 

"CA^0  m^,"  said  Kate,  apologetically,"  if  I  have  you— 
and  you  are  indeed  most  kind— she  has  her  grandfather." 

"^Never  saw  her,  my  love ;  never  did  anything  for  her, 
but  put  her  here  to  schooL" 

"  Breally !  is  Mr.  Graspington  so  unmlndAil  of  his  own 
as  that  P  "  said  Kate,  in  surprise,  not  without  an  i^[ypre- 
hension  as  to  herself  under  so  stem  a  guardian. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  the  giii's  mother  ofibnded  Mr. 
Graspington  by  a  very  imprudent  marriage— a  shocking 
low  vagabond,  I've  heard ;  and  it  was  a  pity,  too^  for  she 
was  a  very  pretty  girl." 

"  Did  you  know  her  ?  " 

"I  had  seen  her  once  or  twice,  years  and  years  ago, 
down  in  Cornwall,  when  she  went  to  visit  some  rela- 
tions there.  Yes,  she  was  a  pretty  creature— too  good 
to  l^e  worried  out  of  her  life  with  poverty  and  a  bad 
husband." 

"  I  should  think  any  girl,  pretty  or  not»  was  too  good 
for  such  a  &te." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  marriage  is  such  a  lottery  that ^ 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  paused,  conscious  that  the  tie  which 
subsisted  between  Kate  and  herself  was  first  formed  by 
her  having  agreed  to  invest  a  second  time  in  that  same 
lottery,  and  that  there  was  therefore  some  inconsistency 
in  her  making  deprecatory  remarks  to  her  ward;  so, 
with  great  glibness,  she  returned  to  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Graspington's  granddaughter. 

"  Poor  thing !  she  is  so  much  to  be  pitied." 

"  Indeed  she  is^  if  she  has  had  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  others'  &ults.  It  is  quite  enough  to  bear  the 
punishment  of  our  own— unless,  indeed,  she  is  very 
much  better  than  I  am — ^than  young  girls  generally." 

Some  thought  of  the  good  that  might  be  effected  by 
trying  to  bring  Mr.  Graspington  an  approving  account 
of  his  neglected  child,  filled  Kate's  mind,  and  she  readily 
agreed  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  proposal;  so  that  CTening 
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they  went  a  drive  to  Guinea,  in  a  orazy  old  veMole, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  being  open,  though  nothing 
could  be  more  uninteresting  than  the  sandy  flat  through 
which  they  drove,  with  merely  a  canal,  and  some 
pollard  lime-trees  on  its  margin  to  vary  the  dead  level 
of  the  fields.  Tot  Nature,  in  her  least  picturesque 
scenes,  cannot  look  ugly  on  a  summer's  evening ;  and 
Kate,  who  had  an  artist's  eye,  noticed  the  long  level 
sunbeams  on  the  quiet  fields,  and  the  labourers'  cot- 
tages, with  their  tribes  of  sunburnt  urchins  rolling  in 
the  sand,  or  skipping  off,  with  their  light,  dancing  foot- 
steps, to  watch  the  barges  that  now  and  then  broke 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  oanaL 

In  an  hour  they  rattled  into  the  open  space,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Place,  at  Guines— an  irregular 
square,  from  which  the  little  streets  diverged.  Here 
they  found  a  very  primitive  hotel— the  "Lion  d*Or" — and 
Jessy  the  maid  was  irate  and  scandalised  at  her  mis- 
tressea^  having  a  sitting-room  assigned  them  with  rush- 
seated  chairs  and  no  carpet.  The  bedrooms  were  quite 
as  primitive,  though  the  pretty  white  muslin  drapery 
was  as  neat  as  hands  could  make  it 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  a  little  taken  aback :  she  had  not 
expected  quite  such  plain  arrangements;  but  Kate,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  ride,  and  was  rather  amused  than 
otherwise  by  the  little  hotel  and  the  quaintly-furnished 
rooms,  said,  soothingly— 

**  Oh,  they  will  do  very  well,  our  stay  is  so  brief.  See, 
Jessy,"  she  added,  as  they  returned  to  take  coffee  in 
their  salon,  ''see;  there's  a  large  looking-glass  and  a 
great  gilt  dock.*' 

«  Ah,  miss,  as  if  you  could  walk  on  them,  or  put  your 
feet  down  comfortable  on  such  things.  Why,  what  a 
people  these  French  are,  to  be  sure,  with  their  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  bare  floors,  and  grand  looking-glasses  to 
show  the  emptiness  and  shabbiness.    Well,  I  never ! " 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  as,  after  break- 
fast, Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Kate  walked  out,  they  missed 
the  sweet  stillness,  the  balmy  hush,  that  in  au  English 
town  or  village  -marks  the  hallowed  day.  The  shabby 
little  shops  were  mostly  open ;  the  hum  of  work  was 
round  them;  and  instead  of  the  mellow  cadence  of 
Sabbath  bells  floating  through  the  summer  air,  there 
was  the  occasional  wheezy  tinkle  of  a  solitary  cracked 
bell  in  the  church,  calling  the  people  to  mass — a  call 
that,  to  judge  by  the  very  few  who  seemed  to  be  going, 
was  not  much  attended  to. 

"Where  should  we  worship?"  said  Kate;  and  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  was  just  bustling  about,  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  inquiry,  when  there  came  by  many  avenues 
into  the  Grand  Place  several  companies  of  children  and 
young  people  from  the  various  schools,  now  wending 
their  way  to  the  English  church.  Our  two  ladies  fol- 
lowed them,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves in  no  grander  edifice  than  a  small  two-storied 
house,  from  which  the  middle  flooring  had  been  reinoved, 
leaving  a  narrow  gallery  like  a  balcony  round  the  walls ; 
the  basement  being  filled  with  benches,  all  of  which 
were  soon  occupied  by  the  schoolboys,  in  their  military- 
looking  dress ;  the  girls  were  crowded  into  the  gallery, 
where  Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  ELato  were  fain  to  follow,  as 
it  was  evidently  unoonventional  in  the  Protestant  church 


at  Guines  for  ladies  to  remain  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
assemblage. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit,  as  she  drew  her  ample  robe  of  silk  and 
crape  round  her  portly  person,  was  very  sorry  she  had  put 
herself  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  crowding  and  heat;  foi 
of  course,  as  she  looked  at  the  rows  of  young  faoos  round 
the  gallery,  she  oould  form  no  conjecture  which  of  them 
was  that  of  Mr.  Graspington's  granddaughter;  and  she 
was  moreover  incommoded  by  a  very  shabby  mnffied- 
up  woman,  wearing  an  old  hood  instead  of  a  boimet, 
and  a  dingy  veil  depending  from  it^  hid  her  featares. 
In  her  long  doak  and  strange  head-gear  she  might  hav« 
been  a  recluse  of  some  poor  sisterhood,  rather  than  a 
worshipper  in  a  Protestant  congregatioii ;  but  it  was  not 
so  much  the  oddness  as  the  miserable  shabbiness  of  her 
attire  which  annoyed  Mrs.  Tregabbit  to  come  in  oontact 
with.  She  drew  up  her  dress  dose,  and»  in  her  pride 
and  vexation,  was,  perhaps,  far  more  truly  "  a  miEerable 
sinner"  than  she  supposed,  when  she  so  glibly  muttered 
the  confession. 

Kate,  whose  schoolgirl  life  had  but  so  recently  and  so 
sadly  terminated,  felt  her  heart  expand  in  love  and  pity 
to  the  young  people  around ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 

«  He  prayeth  beft  who  loyeth  best,** 

her  devotions  were  not  a  mere  vain  show.  She  did  not 
notice  the  woman  whose'  proximity  so  annoyed  Mrs. 
Tregabbit;  if  she  had,  she  might  have  observed  that 
when  the  service  was  over,  and  the  congregation  dis- 
persed, this  person  drew  herself  into  a  dark  recess  at  tiie 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  let  all  the  young  people  in  the 
gallery  pass  her  while  she  furtively,  from  under  her  veil, 
gazed  at  them.  Kate  and  her  friend  hastened  to  leave, 
and  refresh  themselves  by  a  walk  on  the  old  ramparts, 
from  one  part  of  which  they  could  look  down  into  the 
playground  of  a  large  school-house.  An  English  hdy 
with  her  two  children  were  walking  near,  and  Mrsw 
Tregabbit  asked  the  name  of  the  house, 

"  It  is  Madame  le  Blanc's— Maison  de  I'Etoile.* 

''Then,"  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  "we  will  go  and  oa& 
on  Mr.  Graspington's  granddaughter." 

In  England,  perhaps,  she  might  have  hesitated  at 
going  unexpectedly  on  that  day,  but  she  rightly  judged 
that  would  not  be  noticed  there.  Accordingly,  in  le8» 
than  half  an  hour,  the  two  ladies  were  in  the  tttUm  of 
Madame  le  Blanc,  in  high  conversation  with  that  lady, 
who,  in  deference  to  the  manifest  opulence  and  reqncta- 
bility  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  appearance,  raised  no  objection 
to  her  pupil.  Miss  Smith,  being  sent  for,  or  to  hec  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  dinner  at  the  "  Hotel  lion  a'Or." 

The  invitation  was  given  partly  in  good-nature,  partly 
from  curiosity,  by  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  and  because  any 
change  relieved  the  monotony.  But  what  a  surprise 
and  joy  it  was  to  the  pale  girl,  who  never  befo^^ 
had  been  summoned  from  her  school.  It  was  like  a 
voice  from  home  to  the  mariner  at  sea.  It  was  well 
that  the  introduction  in  Madame  le  Blanc's  salon  bad 
been  of  the  very  briefest,  and  that  an  hour  or  two 
would  elapse  before  Edina  would  go  to  the  ''Hotel  Lion 
d'Or;"  for  she,  poor  girl,  was  so  bewildered,  that  it  re- 
quired time  to  still  her  nerves,  and,  as  Madame  le  Biano 
said,  "  to  arrange  herself  and  make  her  tQUet.** 
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CHAPTEE   IX 

EDINJL 

PooB  Edina*8  toilet  was  sooq  made :  it  consisted  simply 
in  rolling  bock  her  abundant  dark  hair  more  carefully 
than  usual  from  her  face,  and  tying  the  curls,  that  were 
apt  to  stray  too  hixuriantly,  with  a  tress  of  hair,  that 
kept  them  at  the  baok  of  her  head.  A  rose  in  the  girdle 
that  held  her  well-worn  muslin  frock  round  her  slight 
waist,  was  all  that  she  could  attempt  in  the  way  of 
deoox«tion,  and  h6r  neryes,  already  strung  to  a  morbid 
tendon  by  the  suddenness  of  the  summons,  were  by  no 
means  strengthened  by  the  thoughtless  remarks  of  her 
companions. 

"  Why,  you  have  quite  growa  out  of  that  frock— it  is 
dreadftilly  old-fashioned;"  "You're  certainly  ugly, 
Edda,  but  you're  nice,  too,  for  all  that/'  were  some  of 
the  trying  speeches  that  fell  on  the  poor  girl's  ear  as, 
under  charge  of  Clementine,  a  sort  of  superannuated 
howM,  who  was  a  matron  attendant  on  the  girls,  she 
made  her  wwy  at  the  appointed  time  to  the  ''lion  d'Or." 

If  Mrs.  Te^gabbit  wanted  to  draw  out  the  young  girl 
who  came  timidly  into  the  room  to  meet  her  and  Kate, 
and  to  pay,  in  fkct,  her  first  visit,  that  lady  was  doomed 
to  disappointment;  for  any  one  more  reserved,  timid, 
or  both,  than  Edina  Smith,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine. 
A  shy  ohild  of  five  years  of  age,  just  caught  and  carried 
from  the  nursery  to  the  drawing-room,  could  not  be 
more  difficult  to  lead  into  oonvemtion.  Mrs.  Tre- 
gabbit,  who  never  in  her  life  had  been  troubled  with  one 
j^iarticle  of  either  embarrassment  or  reticence,  had  ex- 
hausted her  stock  of  patience  in  a  few  minutes  with  her 
intractable  young  visitor.  She  had  attributed  Edina's 
tremor  and  monosyllables,  in  the  brief  interview  at  the 
school,  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the  presence  of  Madame 
le  Blanc ;  but  now,  when  **  Yes"  and  "  No"  were  all  the 
responses  she  could  elicit,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  came  to  the 
sweeping  conclusion  that  the  girl  was  a  simpleton. 

How  readily  do  the  dictatorial  and  impetuous  decide 
upon  that  mystery— youth.  How  presumptuously  they 
suppose  that  they  can  predict  the  unfolding  flower  and 
fruitage  from  the  unattractive  branch!  When  hope 
whispers  over  the  young  head,  "  What  is  now,  is  not  all 
that  will  be,"  and  while  love  sheds  its  dewy  f^hness, 
invigorating  every  bud  of  promise^  there  impatience  re- 
coils, and  rashness  ezdaims, "  Stupidity  " — "  Failure." 

Kate  knew  rather  more  -about  the  feelings  of  the 
bashful  stranger,  and  had  the  tact  to  leave  her  to  herself. 
She  noticed  the  light  that  lay  in  the  depths  of  Edina's 
large,  soft,  dark  eyes;  the  tender,  appealing  sweet- 
ness that  gleamed  in  them;  the  delicate  curve  of  the 
quivering,  sensitive  lips,  and  the  tremor  that  seemed  to 
run  along  the  blue  veins  which  showed  so  distinctly  in 
the  thoughtful  brow,  and  throbbed  in  the  long,  slender, 
white  throat.  At  the  very  moment  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
had  come  to  the  condnsion  her  young  guest  was  nearly 
an  idiot,  Kate  formed  the  opinion  that  she  was  a  genius. 
Perhaps,  as  all  superlatives  are  misleading,  both  were 
wrong. 

When  the  silent  dinner  was  concluded,  and  the  rosy 
evening  light  was  gradually  deepening  into  more  sombre 
tintfli  Kate  opened  a  piano  in  the  room,  and  began  to 


play  and  sing  a  simple  hymn.  She  had  not  touched  the 
instrument  since  her  father's  death,  and  her  touch  and 
voice  were  both  low  and  tremulous.  Something  in  the 
tones  drew  Edina  from  her  seat  by  the  window  to  the 
plana  A  splendid  or  triumphant  strain  would,  it  may 
be,  have  repelled  her ;  but  this  voice,  in  which  love  and 
sorrow  blended  with  emotion,  spoke  to  the  lonely  heart 
of  the  friendless  schoolgirl.  Almost  before  she  was 
aware  of  it^  the  tears  had  gathered  in  her  lambent  eyes, 
and  were  slowly  welling  over  and  rolling  down  her 
cheeks.  Mrs.  Trogabbit  had  ensconced  herself  in  an 
easy  chair,  and  was  lulled  by  the  strain  into  ei^joying  a 
nap,  which  gave  her  tongue  a  comfortable  respite. 
When  Kate  had  finished,  Edina  timidly  said — 

"  Pray  go  on— I  do  not  often  hear  English  hymns." 

It  was  the  longest  sentence  the  poor  girl  had  uttered, 
and  she  stopped,  frightened  at  her  own  temerity.  Some- 
thing in  her  voice  betrayed  the  fact  that  she  was 
weeping. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?    Are  you  not  happy  ?  " 

*'0h,  yes^"  hastily  rejoined  the  Startled  girl— a  blush 
so  hot  as  well  as  bright  that  it  might  almost  dry  her 
tears  rushing  over  face  and  neck ;  "  quite  happy— that 
is,  now." 

Kate,  interested  in  this  quiet  homage  paid  to  her 
musical  talents,  and  by  no  means  naturally  indifferent  to 
praise,  whether  spoken  or  implied,  continued  to  play  and 
sing  all  her  old,  grand,  yet  simple  devotional  favourites ; 
and  then,  the  music  and  the  twilight  having  both  done 
their  work  in  bringing  the  two  young  hearts  together. 
Miss  Ormond  asked — 

'*  And  how  much  longer  are  you  to  remain  at  school  P  " 

"I have  no  idea." 

There  was  a  pause^  and  then  Edina  ventured  a  ques- 
tion, in  the  lowest  whisper— 

"  Do  you  know  my  grandpapa  ?  " 

"Ye8,o6rtainly,Ido." 

"How  I  wish  I  knew  him!"  sighedEdina. 

"  I  wiih  you  did ;  and  you  shall,  if  I  can  manage  it. 
It's  shameful  for  you  not  to  know  your  only  relative." 

"Madame  le  Blanc  says  it's  the  just  punishment  of 
disobedience." 

"But  it  was  not  your  disobedience;  it  was  your 
mother's." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  a  word  about  it,"  interposed  the  poor 
girl. 

"  Why,  you  never  knew  her." 

"No;  but  I  cannot  hear  her  blamed:  it  goes  to  my 
heart ;  for  if  I  did  not  have  the  joy  of  loving  her  in 
life,  I  may  surely  love  her  memory  in  death." 

"  You  little  loving  heart,  what  you  must  have  suf- 
fered all  these  lonely  years ! "  s^d  Kate,  taking  Edina's 
hand;  but  the  latter,  fearing  her  own  voice,  removed 
her  chair  a  little,  saying,  with  reserve— 

"  I  do  not  complain— only " 

"  Only,  I  think  we  had  better  have  lights,"  cried  Mrs 
Tregabbit,  suddenly  waking  "I  hate  iwUight:  it's 
such  a  moping  time — ^though,  my  dear  Kate,  your  musio 
I  has  been  delightful :  IVe  enjoyed  it  wonderfully.  But, 
I  see^  there's  a  bright  moon.  I  think  we  may  as  well  go 
home  with  our  young  friend.  Has  she  found  her 
tongue  P    Upon  my  word !  am  I  to  tell  my  good  friend. 
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Mr.  Graspingtoiiy  that  hii  granddaughter  is  dumb— 
eh?- 

**  Oh,  pray,  madam,  do  not  tell  him  anything  against 
me,**  said  Edina,  alarmed  out  of  her  silence. 

"Who?— I— no;  I'm  your  friend,  young  lady— 
though  Fm  not  sure  btit  he,  like  many  other  gentlemen, 
would  hare  no  otjeotion  to  a  dumb  lady  relatire,  if  she 
were  going  to  Uto  with  him.  All  the  gentlemen  I  ever 
kner?— except^  indeed,  your  dear  papa^  my  love,"  ad- 
tiressing  Kate— "want  all  the  talk  to  themselTOS— ah, 
that  they  do.  Why,  look  at  the  newspapers ;  don't  they 
make  speeches  four  or  fiye  hours'  long  ?  I  think,  child, 
they're  perfectly  tiresome  with'  their  talk.  But  let  us 
get  on  our  things;  and  tell  me,  you' little  mute,*^  ad- 
dressing Edina,  "can  we  oron  oret  the  ramparts  to  your 
«ohool  ?  I  suppose,  child,  you're  not  too  soared  to  tell 
.  me  that?" 

"  Yes,  madam ;  there  is  a  path  that  leads  to  a  private 
gate  in  the  playground:  the  gate  is  kept  lodced,  but 
there  is  a  belL" 

"And  is  it  nearer  from  here  than  by  the  road  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Tregabbit. 

"  Tes,  much  neuer." 

And  so  the  three  were  soon  walking  along  the  straela, 
fh>m  which  the  inhabitants  were  all  gone  to  %fU9  in  a 
neighbouring  Tillage,  which  in  that  part  of  France  is 
called  a  "Dbomm;"  and  they  mounted  the  graas^grown 
rampaiis,  or  earthworks,  wiJked  a  short  distance,  and 
then  descended  the  opposite  side  down  a  path  that  was 
shaded  by  a  clump  of  trees,  and  an  undergrowth  that 
formed  a  thicket.  As  they  approached  the  gate  of  the 
playground,  they  saw  some  one  leaning  agidnst  it,  and, 
apparently,  looking  over  the  top.  In  the  imperfect 
light,  rendered  still  lesi  dear  by  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  they  could  not  discern  more  than  a  dark  figure^ 
which,  on  their  approach,  moved  swiflty  away,  and  was 
lost  in  the  thicket.  It  was  not  the  presence,  but  the 
flighty  that  rather  startled  the  ladies ;  and  yet,  as  Mrs- 
n^regabbit  very  justly  argued,  in  an  under  tone,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  one  person  should  be  startled  l^ 
three. 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  shepherd,"  said  Edina ;  and  they 
then  remembered  that  a  flock  of  lean;  long-legged  sheep 
—"dogs  in  disguise,"  Mrs.  Tregabbit  called  them— 
were  grazing  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  slopes  that  day. 
They  had  some  time  to  wait  at  the  gate  before  the  bell 
was  answered ;  and,  as  neither  Kate  nor  her  oh^  tnhre 
wanted  again  to  see  Madame  le  Blanc,  they  parted  from 
their  young  acquaintance  of  the  last  few  hours,  Kate 
whispering,  "You  will  hear  from  us  soon/'  and  reoeiring 
in  reply  a  fervent  gnisp  of  the  hand  from  the  silent 
girl,  which  uttered  thanks  as  eloquently  as  words  could. 

As  they  turned  away,  and  the  playground  gate  was 
closed  on  them,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  said,  loud  enough  for 
Edina,  if  she  had  been  listening,  to  hear— 

"  Well,  of  all  the  uninteresting  creatures  that  ever  I 
saw— pale,  glum,  shaky,  queer— this  ghrl  of  Mr.  Grasp- 
ington's  is  the  worst." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?— do  you  really  think  so  ?"  said 
Sjite,  in  unfeigned  surprise.  "  She  interestiPme  greatly* 
I  shouldn't  wonder  but  she  is  very  clever." 


"Clever!  my  dear;  why,  she  has  not  spoken tveatj 
words.  And  how  I  tried  to  get  her  to  talk !  how  I 
questioned  her,  and  tired  myself  starting  subjecte  I  Mj 
dear,  her  mouth  couldn't  be  harder  to  open  if  it  wig  u 
oyster— ha,  ha ! " 

She  laughed  at  her  own  conceit^  but  Miss  Ormood 
was  not  driven  from  her  opinion.  "A person Tnth  9d 
much  feeling  cannot  be  a  simpleton,  eUrv  «^"  she 
said,  which  gave  her  matronly  friend  the  oppoitmiity  of 
replying— 

"Well,  you  are  the  kindest  soul;  you  always sa 
something  good  in  every  one." 

"  No,  no ;  I  do  uot^  as  a  rule,  trouble  myself  enoo^: 
about  people  to  find  out  the  good,  or  care  for  tb^ 
evU ;  but  this  girl  gteatiy  interests  mor-^  '^  i 
chaiUcter."  »    . 

"  Well,  she's  certainly  no  beauty— youOl  adnit  thi! 
Beside  you  to-day,  she  looked  like,  as  I  once  heard  i 
poetio  friend  of  mine  say— ^I'm  not  poetio  myself— Mi! : 
shadow  by  a  sunbeam." 

*'  I'm  sure,  ohkre  m^«,  you  are  very  (lattering;  but : 
cannot  say  Edina  Smith  is'  no  beauty,  for  I  think  &.: 
has  what  will  be  great  beauty — — "  : 

"  Ah,  will  be,  when  bones,  and  Toins,  and  big  ej«  m^ 
all  the  fashion ;  that  won't  be -yet;  my  love.  If  ;x>b 
found  out  that  this  girl  is  a  beauty,  I'm  not  at  all  «i:- 
prised  you've  discovered  she's  a  genios— not  at  alL  li\ 
bless  me!  where  are  we?" 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  -startled  tone,  iV 
they  both  difiooveied  that  instead  of  returaing  b;  tih 
path  up  the  rampart  by  which  they  had  deeoendsd,  tJie^ 
must  have  gone  the  other  side  of  the  thieket,  ud  W 
along  the  slope  of  the  earthwork,  until  they  hadrescfaed 
its  extent  and  were  stopped  by  a  dwarf  wall  As  the) 
stood  a  moment,  perplexed,  and  looking  tomtds  ib^ 
twinkling  lights  of  the  town;  they  were  both  nddd; 
rooted  to  the  spot  by  hearing  voices  the  other  side  of  br 
wall,  one  of  them  broken  by  weeping.  It  was  proto^-^ 
the  thiok-condttg  sobs  of  the  woman  which  fasd  pre- 
vented Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Kate^si^proaeh  being  hard, 
for  in  angry  tones,  as  if  fearing  interruption,  a  nos'^ 
voice  said,  in  perfectly  good  English — 

"  It  is  miserable  infaCtiation !  I  thought  yon  wen  up 
to  some  such  folly;  and  this  day  I  have' watched  ytm 
and  seen  your  sendeleas  manoeuvres.:  Tou  know  tk 
terms  he  made.  If  ever  anything 'is  to  be  got  oot  •> 
him— and  something  shall,  or  my  name*s  not " 

"  Have  a  little  pity  I  Do  you  think  I  haw  d' 
feeling?" 

"  Pity  I  feeling !  Pity  yourself— 4iave  feeling  for  im 
Was  I  bom  to  be  skulking  about  like  this?  No>  ^ 
won't;  and  you'd  better  be  spending  your  time  li^e  ^ 
rational  woman,  and  not  like  a  drivelling  maniac." 

"  Maniac !  if  I  am  one^  it's  you  have  made  me  so/' 
gasped  the  woman,  between  her  sobs. 

The  thud  of  a  heavy  bbw  was  heard,  foUowed  hj  > 
shuddering  groan,  as  of  one  lying  on  the  ground.  3fr$ 
Tregabbit,  as  if  she  had  been  in  an  English  town,  no 
to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  called  aloud,  Tolioe' 
police!" 

{To  U  eofnUnmud,) 
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OLD   CHEISEA.   CHURCH,   AND    SIR  THOMAS   MORK 


/"CHELSEA,  sir,  was  a  village  of  palaces  once,  and 
\j  will  be  so  again."  Such  was  the  remark  made 
t  J  us,  a  few  days  past,  by  a  Chelsea  dame.  Her 
liistoiy  may  be  admitted,  her  prophecy  is  debate- 
^.ble.     Chelsea  was  a  village  of  palaces  in  the  olden 

VOL.  I. 


days,  when  Winchester  House,  the  palatial  manor 
house  where  Elizabeth  was  nursed;  Shrewsbury 
House,  the  mansions  of  the  Stanleys,  Lindseys, 
Laurences,  Cheynes,  and  the  home  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  stood,  in  proud  beauty,  on  the  bank  of  the 
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then  briglxt  Thames*  But  they  stand  no  longer; 
and  *' Chelsea  buns"  have  secured  a  fame  for  the 
village  whioh  all  its  palatial  structures  failed  to 
confer. 

What  link  connects  the  "Chelchitte"  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  that  of  the  nineteenth? 
Not  its  once  noble  mansions ;  their  very  sites  are 
matters  of  oontroversy.  Not  the  Hospital ;  for  that 
did  not  exist  in  the  days  when  bluff  King  Harry 
walked,  arm  in  arm,  with  his  witty  Chancellor, 
More,  at  Chelsea.  Not  the  Botanic  Gkirden ;  for 
the  apothecaries  were  then  only  ranked  with  the 
grocers,  and  the  days  of  Cheyne  and  Sloano  were 
far  distant.  The  church  is  the  Hnk  which  here,  as 
in  so  many  cases,  unites  the  present  to  the  past 
The  massiye  brick  tower  did  not,  indeed,  exist 
before  1667,  but  it  rose  in  place  of  an  ancient  pile, 
towards  which,  in  the  Tudor  times,  many  a  stately 
barge  was  steered,  when  bright  summer  afternoons 
tempted  courtiers  and  counsellors  itom.  Whitehall 
and  Westminster  to  the  stately  mansions  and  bright 
gardens  of  Chelsea. 

A  walk  round  Chelsea  Church  will  bring  before 
us  the  monuments  of  men  who  did  good  work  in 
their  own  times.  As  the  church  is  approached 
from  the  Cadogan  Pier,  one  tomb  forces  itself  upon 
our  notice.  It  stands  boldly  in  the  footpath,  as  if 
resolved  to  keep  up  a  connection  with  the  world. 
And  if  ever  monument  of  the  dead  had  a  right  to 
stand  in  the  highways  of  life,  this  may  claim  such 
a  titie.  When  we  read  the  words,  **  Elizabeth 
Lady  Sloane,  wife  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,"  we  re- 
member how  much  Chelsea  especially  owes  to  that 
name ;  we  therefore  rejoice  that  Elizabeth  Cadogan 
and  Sarah  Stanley  raised  this  monument  to  their 
father's  memory.  The  canopied  marble  urn  on 
the  top  doubtless  implies  that  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  botanist  will  be  caref  ally  cherished ;  while 
the  four  serpents,  ingeniously  cut  from  one  piece  of 
stone,  and  twining  round  the  urn,  remind  us  of  the 
prudence  appropriate  to  a  physician. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  church,  and  search  for 
the  existing  mementoes  of  the  chancellor,  &iend, 
victim,  and  reproach  of  the  last  £jng  Henry.  Two 
memorials  of  Sir  Thomas  More  remain :  a  monu- 
mental stone  and  the  chapel,  both  erected  by  him- 
self. The  former  is  a  tablet  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel,  dated  lu32,  and  bearing  a  long  Latin 
inscription,  containing  an  epitome  of  his  own  life 
and  a  eulogium  on  his  father.  Chief  Justice  More. 
It  also  refers  to  the  removal  of  his  first  wife's  body 
to  Chelsea  Church,  and  expresses  his  own  expecta- 
tion of  resting  there.  The  tablet  is  ornamented 
with  rich  sculpture,  contains  five  shields  of  armorial 
bearings,  and  is  surmounted  by  his  crest,  a  Moor's 
head. 

The  chapel,  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  family,  is  small,   being  only  about 


twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide.     The  remoTal 
of   the   west   wall,  in   1667,  has  destroyed  that 
seclusion  which  belonged  to  the  structuro  as  a 
private  chapel.     A  stranger  might  now  entor  it 
without  noticing  any  decisive  memorial  of  its  cele- 
brated founder.    Elaborate  monuments  are  on  tho 
walls,  but  they  speak  not  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Are  there  no  memorials,  then,  of  the  famous  schoU: 
and  chancellor  in  his  own  chapel,  where  his  yoioe 
was  so  often  heard  chanting  the  daily  senicey 
Look  narrowly  at  the  capitals  of  the  two  pillars  in 
the  chapel.    The  sculpture  seems  quaint  enough, 
and  not  very  artistic  or  intelligible.    This  may  bo 
true ;  but  a  few  years  ago  the  opportunity  for  even 
that  amount  of  critidsm  was  wanting.    A  thick 
coating  of  whitewash    concealed  the  quaintnes?. 
without  adding  to  the  beauty.    Each  capital  ¥:> 
five  faces,  upon  which  the  hands  of  some  oli 
Chelsea  sculptor  have  been  exercised.    The  capit:! 
of  the  west  pillar  may  be  called  a  history  of  More> 
religious  character,  his  love  for  the  ceremonials-^' 
the  Boman  Catholic  service  being  dearly  wnri: 
on  the  stone.    In  one  compartment  we  see  ":3i 
holy  candles"  placed  crosswise;    another  sk^y 
two  ancient  candlesticks,  having  spikes,  instead:: 
bowls,  to  hold  the  tapers;  the  fourth  contains: 
**  holy  water'*  vessel ;  and  on  the  fifth  La  a  claspe- 
service-book.    Having  thus  made  the  west  capiti 
represent  the  rites  of  his  church,  he  devoted  tie 
eastern  to  family  heraldic  bearings.     His  anas, 
"a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  moorcocks;" 
his   crest, .  the   Moor's   head ;    many  smali  aiil 
strangely -expressive  heads  on  the  sides  of  tli'^ 
capitals  and  in  the  volutes,  with  sundry  additi^i:^ 
family  arms,  complete  this  brief  hi&tory  in  sto:: . 
The  figures,  1528,  are  cut  on  one  of  the  capital-. 
and  they  probably  denote  the  year  in  which  M-^k 
finished  the  chapel.    The  small  structure  was  cr^ 
dently  furnished  with  everything  necessarj  for  t.i. 
celebration  of  the  Missal  services.    In  1552  it  wi? 
called  "  Lady  More's  Chapel,"  when  the  lioy- 
Commissioners  found  there   "two  altar  cloths,' 
"an  altar  cloth  of  Brydge  satih,"  "two  curtail? 
of  silk,"  "  fourteen  candlesticks  of  pewter,"  an. 
"  one  pair  of  organs." 

To  this  chapel  More  went,  with  all  his  family, 
friends,  and  household,  on  all  service  days.  Her:- 
he  must  often  have  knelt,  with  daughter  ATargi^' 
and  son  Roper ;  while  his  poor,  fidgety,  and  conse- 
quential wife,  "Mistress  Alice,"  was  thinking •- 
the  rumples  in  her  dress,  and  worrying  licr>  •' 
about  the  preparations  for  dinner.  Iho  joy  whic  i 
More  felt  at  the  completion  of  his  chapel  can  only 
be  estimated  by  bearing  in  mind  tho  intense  ri -" 
gious  fervour  of  this  singular  man.  Were  a  Lorn 
Chancellor  now  to  leave  his  pew,  put  on  a  chorLsier  ? 
surpHce,  and  join  the  singing  boys  in  tho  pirx-a 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  the  public  would  p^^ 
bably  regard  it  as  a  case  of  monomania.    Ba. 
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More,  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  not  only 
sang  in  the  choir,  but  carried  a  large  cross  at  the 
head  of  the  parish  processions.  This  was  no  sadden 
outburst  of  fiery  and  antagonistic  sseal»  produced 
by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Reformation.  When 
young,  he  had  resolved  to  become  a  Franciscan 
friar;  but  his  natural  shrewdness  mingled  with 
religious  emotion.  He  resolved,  first,  to  try  how 
that  kind  of  life  would  suit  him,  by  adopting  a 
vigorous  system  of  fasting,  the  wearing  of  hair 
shirts,  rejecting  his  pillow  for  a  log,  and  giving 
some  variety  to  the  discipline,  by  honest,  hearty, 
private  whippings.  The  result  was  the  common- 
sense  conclusion,  that  '*it  did  his  soul  no  good,'* 
in  which,  probably,  a  great  many  will  agree.  What 
would  do  him  good  ?  To  judge  by  his  conduct,  his 
answer  would  have  been,  "  The  law,  a  wife,  and 
religion."  He  carried  out  all  the  course  with  his 
natural  ardour,  but  especially  the  religious.  The 
citizens  sometimes  heard  the  barrister,  Thomas 
More,  lecturing  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Laurence,  Old 
Jewry,  on  St.  Augustine;  and  his  family  well 
knew  that  he  wore,  at  certain  times,  the  penitential 
hair  shirt  next  his  skin,  and  whipped  himself  every 
Friday.  Bearing  in  mind  these  characteristics,  and 
also  remembering  that  More  was  the  wittiest,  the 
shrewdest,  the  most  industrious,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  we  may  then  be 
able  to  picture  to  our  minds  the  man  who  finished 
this  chapel.  He  came  here,  doubtless,  sometimes 
with  a  tranquil  mind;  but  often  must  he  have 
knelt  in  his  chapel  with  a  boding  heart.  He 
became  Lord  Chancellor  on  October  25,  1529,  the 
year  after  its  completion;  but  the  tide  of  the 
Reformation  was  too  strong  for  More,  and  he  re- 
signed on  May  10,  1532.  The  reader  may  smile 
at  being  reminded  that  the  retiring  judge  made 
over  his  "  fool,"  Pattison,  to  the  Lord  Mayor;  but 
the  fool  was  then  a  respectable  symbol  of  ofi^cial 
station. 

The  opposition  of  one  who  had  been  so  high 
looked  like  treason;  the  State  declared  against 
the  Pope's  headship,  and  in  such  a  struggle  the 
man  was  inevitably  vanquished.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  1534,  he  knelt  for  the  last  time  in  Chelsea 
Church,  where  he  received  the  sacrament  before 
taking  boat  for  Lambeth,  to  appear  before  the 
Royal  Commissioners.  The  previous  March  had 
witnessed  the  execution  of  the  rector,  John  Larke, 
at  Tyburn,  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy ;  and 
as  More  had  resolved  upon  the  same  course,  he 
must  have  felt  he  was  leaving  the  church  for  a 
scaffold.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  his  imprisonment ;  his  trial  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1535,  when  he  walked  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
minster, dad  in  an  old  woollen  gown;  and  his 
execution  on  Tower  Hill,  on  July  6.  The  question. 
Where  was  he  buried?  naturaUy  arises.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  in 


the  Tower,  and  that  his  head  is  preserved  in  a 
leaden  case,  in  the  vaults  of  St  Dunstan's,  Canter- 
bury. His  heroic  and  loving  daughter,  Margaret 
Roper,  bought  the  head  from  the  officers,  after  it 
had  been  exposed  for  some  days  on  London  Bridge. 
Having  been  embalmed,  it  was  kept  in  her  house 
for  nine  years;  and  at  her  funeral,  in  1544,  was 
deposited  in  her  vault.  A  head,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  seen  there  in  1715, 
and  again  in  1835,  enclosed  in  a  case  placed  in  a 
niche  of  the  wall. 

The  other  monuments  in  the  church  would  fur- 
nish matter  for  a  volume ;  but  our  limited  space 
forbids  detailed  notices. 

Where  did  Sir  Thomas  More  reside?  If  the 
visitor  will  walk  to  the  north  side  of  Beaufort  Bow, 
he  will  be  near  the  site  of  Beaufort  House.  This 
was  the  home  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  where  he  lived 
in  a  sort  of  patriarchal  happiness,  in  the  midst  of 
his  married  £Eimily ;  where  Erasmus  visited  him ; 
where  the  great  painter,  Holbein,  lived  with  his 
generous  patron  for  three  years;  and  where  the 
king  used  to  come,  in  his  ^merriest  moods,  to  eigoy 
his  chancellor's  wit.  Does  the  house  stand? 
Scarcely  a  stone  is  left.  The  Moravian  burial 
ground  was  formed  out  of  the  gardens,  and  tiie 
south  wall,  perhaps,  contains  a  few  stones  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  once  famous  mansion. 

Our  space  forbids  even  an  outline  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  life.  Most  are  acquainted  witii  the  prin- 
cipal events:  his  birth  in  Milk  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  1480;  his  early  education  in  St.  Anthony's 
School,  Threadneedle  Street;  his  fiirther  training, 
as  a  page,  in  the  house  of  Archbishop  Morton ;  the 
development  of  his  mind  at  Canterbury  College, 
now  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  met  with 
Erasmus;  his  pr^aration  for  the  bar,  at  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  and  his  rapid  rise,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
politician,  until  he  sat  in  the  chancellor's  marble 
chair.  In  contemplating  his  character,  we  see 
many  noble  qualities  seriously  damaged  by  a  com- 
mon failing.  Frankness,  child-like  simplicity,  a 
kindliness  of  heart  approaching  to  tenderness,  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  learning,  a  rectitude  which,  in 
spite  of  Walpole's  saying,  had  not  ''its  price,"  and 
a  deep,  religious  feeling,  were  all  injured  by  theo- 
logiccil  bitterness.  The  Reformation  threw  More 
from  his  balance.  Religion  was  in  him  a  deep 
sentiment,  and  he  almost  laid  aside  logic  when 
brought  face  to  f&GQ  with  the  stirring  questions  of 
the  Reformers.  In  his  "  Utopia,"  written  before 
the  theological  battie  became  serious,  he  speaks  as 
one  desirous  of  a  great  reform;  but  when  the 
trumpet  sounded  for  the  decisive  assault.  More 
joined  the  Papal  ranks.  He  is  even  charged  by 
Foxe,  in  his  **  Book  of  Martyrs,"  with  whipping 
Bainham;  the  Protestant,  in  the  garden  at  Chelsea; 
and  also  aiding  those  who  used  the  rack  on  the 
Reformers  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.     We  must 
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not,  however,  forget  that  More  denied  these  state- 
ments in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  wit,  humour,  and 
gentleness  of  More  were,  at  last,  dipped  in  the 
wormwood  and  gall  of  theological  warfiEure.  We 
must,  nevertheless,  remember  that  very  few  men 
had  then  learned  to  spell  the  word  toleration. 

What  has  won  for  Sir  Thomas  More  a  niche  in 
the  gallery  of  England's  historical  men?  His 
name  is  not  connected  with  scientific  discovery,  nor 


with  any  first^dasi  literary  work,  nor  even  tiIj 
decisive  and  marked  legal  improvements.  But  it 
did  a  good  work :  he  represented  England  bef  re 
that  council  of  the  learned,  in  the  centre  of  whi:: 
stood  Erasmus ;  and  joined  with  men  like  Cok: 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  Lilly,  Budoeus,  and  Manuzio 
in  promoting  the  revival  of  learning.  Therrk 
his  statue  yet  stands  in  the  great  haU  of  kn 
and  his  name  shines  still  on  the  golden  roll .: 
literature.  W.  D. 


INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 


"Though  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  as  I  lire, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  they  shall  deliver  neither  son  nor 
daughter ;  they  shall  but  deliver  their  own  souls  by  their 
righteousness."— Ezek.  xiv.  20. 

"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."— Ezek.  xviii.  4. 

PLACE  these  texts  together,  because 
I  believe  the  two  chapters  from  which 
they  are  taken  preach  to  us  the  same 
truth,  though  under  different  aspects. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  truths  in 
aU  the  Holy  Book. 

1.  Two  opinions  seem  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Jews,  which  are  expressly  reproved  and  set 
aside  in  these  chapters.  The  first  was,  that  the 
piety  of  the  righteous  among  them  would  avert  the 
threatened  judgments  of  Ghxl.  There  were  men 
among  them  who,  in  the  midst  of  widespread  in- 
fidelity and  sin,  still  held  fast  their  faith,  while 
they  sighed  and  mourned  over  the  wickedness 
which  they  saw  around.  The  godless  gathered  an 
assurance  of  impunity  &om  this.  Had  not  God 
promised  Abraham  that  if  but  ten  righteous  persons 
jbuld  be  found  in  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  he 
would  spare  the  wicked  for  their  sake?  And 
if  the  Sodomitee  might  have  been  spared  for  the 
sake  of  ten  good  men,  surely  Israel  would  escape 
judgment  for  the  piety  of  the  godly  that  was  to  be 
found  among  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  their 
thought.  Instead  of  looking  on  the  servants  of 
God  as  examples  to  be  followed,  and  feeling  rebuked 
by  their  piety,  they  drew  from  their  presence  an 
excuse  for  sin,  and  boldly  beUeved  they  might 
sin  on  without  fear  of  the  Divine  anger,  because 
GK>d  would  spare  them  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
servants. 

Now,  as  to  the  fact,  these  Jews  were  right ;  but 
in  the  use  they  made  of  it,  they  were  utterly 
wrong.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  godly,  the  Lord  may  sometimes,  and 
indeed  often  does,  withhold  from  the  wicked  the 
punishment  which  their  sins  deserve.  The  world 
is  little  conscious  of  the  obligations  under  which  it 
ies  to  the  faith  and  the  godliness,  on  which  it  often 
pouis  the  sarcasm  and  scorn  of  a  thorough  dislike. 


Yet  these  are,  in  very  truth,  the  salt  of  the  ein: 
preserving  it  from  the  destruction  which  its  ncg.L 
ness  would  otherwise  bring  down;  so  that,  in  t: 
main,  these  ungodly  Jews  were  right  in  sappc 
that,  because  of  the  few  who  love  and  serve  him,*' 
stays  his  avenging  hand,  where  widiedness  aeeoi 
carry  it  with  a  lofty  forehead  and  a  daring  pier^ 
tion.    God  does  not  lose  sight  of  his  own  peopl 
involve  them  in  calamities  which  only  the  ns:» 
deserve ;  they  are  preoioiis  in  his  sight,  ani  • 
will  make  all  things  work  together  for  their:-- 
What  is  a  judgment  on  others,  may  be  m^  - 
blessing  to  the  Christian.     Calamities  andtr> 
may  fall  alike  on  both,  and  to  all  outward  sdac:^ 
there  may  be  no  difference ;  but,  in  truth,  tb^:^ 
a  very  wide  difference.    To  the  one,  the  tij^' 
may  be  unmixed  evil ;  to  the  other,  unmixed : 
Thus  God  met  the  perverse  reasoning  of  the.'' 
*'  When  the  land  sinneth  against  me  by  trespi:  - 
grievously,  and  I  send  my  judgment  upon  it,  wh 
the  sword,  the  £Eunine,  the  noisome  b^st,  ui 
pestilence ;  though  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  v&' 
it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  GK>d,  they  shall  dr 
neither  son  nor  daughter;  they  shall  but  i- 
their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness."  Tht  >-'^ 
lating  vengeance  which  their  godliness  bi  - 
longer  the  power  to  avert  would  be  as  a  me^^^-- 
from  heaven.  Come  what  will,  they  are  safe;  uu 
not  of  necessity  from  the  outward  calamity,  bu:  - 
from  the  everlasting  vengeance,  of  which  r.' 
wicked  the  outward  calamity  was  as  the  sb^^^ 
before.    The  trial  shall  be  the  means  of  ^'F-- 
good;  and  even  death  itself,  which  is  to  th  - 
godly  the  winding-up  of   opportunity,  si-- 
closing  of  every  door  of  hope,   shall  be  to  - 
believer  the  herald  and  harbinger  of  eternal  >- 
2.  Another  false  notion  prevailed.    The  Je?^  ' 
cused  themselves  in  their  sins,  by  ple&li^?  - 
they  were  not  responsible  for  their  cond-c*  - 
was  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault    Ther-^  '^-• 
current  proverb,  "The  fathers  have  eatt^i  > 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  ^;- 
and  they  used  it  in  extenuation  of  their  vic^?"^" 
The  sour  grapes,  which  their  fiathers  htdeat*:.  - 
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affected  their  children  also.    Why,  then,  should 
God  call  them  to  account  for  what  they  could  not 
avoid?    Had  he  not  said  he  would  visit  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  ?    How,  then,  could 
he  justly  make  them  responsible  for  what  was  be- 
yond their  control  ?    Here,  again,  they  had  taken 
hold  of  a  great  principle  in  the  Divine  dealings, 
but  had  made  an  altogether  wrong  use  of  it.    It  is 
quite  true  that,  in  enunciating  from  amid  the  awful 
solemnities  of  Sinai  the  terrible  consequences  of 
ovil,  God  declared  that  it  should  bring  judgment, 
not  only  on  the  head  of  him  that  is  guilty  of  it,  but 
also  on  his  children  and  children's  children.    From 
the  beginning  of  the  world  God  has  been  doiog 
this.  We  see  in  it  the  sorrow  and  death  that  makes 
the  world  what  it  is — we  see  in  it  the  curse  which 
hangs  over  Africa ;  in  the  scattering  of  the  Jews ;  in 
the  wretchedness  and  misery  that  fill  the  home  of 
the  drunkard  and  the  profligate,  and  bring  their 
children  to  want  and  crime.    What  are  these  but 
instances  of  the  fathers  eating  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  being,  in  consequence,  set  on 
edge  ?    This  is  just  the  ordinary  procedure  of  Pro- 
vidence.   So  far,  the  Jews  were  right;  but  when 
they  concluded  from  this  that  they  were  not  answer- 
able for  their  own  sins,  they  were  altogether  wrong. 
The  fEither's  vicious  conduct  and  the  mother's  un- 
godly example,  no  doubt,  act  fearfully  on  their 
children.    The  neglect  of  the  high  concerns  of  the 
soul ;  the  absence  of  cheerful  and  regular  attend- 
ance on  public  worship ;  the  banishment  of  religion 
from  the  feimily  circle ;  the  lax  or  irreligious  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's-day ;  the  open  sin,  the  ready 
oath — these,  and  other  like  things,  do  affect  the 
child.    They  are  seeds  of  evil,  which  may  bear  a 
rank  harvest  of  ungodliness  long  after  the  parent 
has  gone  to  his  great  accoimt  There  are  mysteries 
in  the  Divine  dealings  which  we  cannot  search  out. 
Man  is  bound  up  with  his  fellow-man ;  the  parent 
and  child  are  fastened  together  by  ties  of  such  in- 
dissoluble strength,  that  the  acts  of  the  one  cannot 
fail  to  tell  on  the  other,  and  affect  his  spiritual  and 
eternal  condition.    Nevertheless,  it  is  only  when 
the  child  adopts  the  parent's  sin,  and  makes  it  his 
own,  that  it  becomes  to  him  the  cause  of  ever- 
lasting damnation.  If  he  repudiate  the  evil  example, 
and  turn  to  God  for  teaching  and  grace,  sorrows 
may  indeed  strew  his  path,  as  the  result  of  the 
parent's  ungodliness  and  bad  example,  yet  he  shall 
save  his  soul  alive. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  second  text.  God 
declares  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.  **  The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son :  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
-wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him." 
f^very  one,  that  is,  shall  be  answerable  for  his  own 
conduct.  It  is  thus  that  Gh>d  met  the  excuses  of 
the  Jews,  and  repudiated  the  imputations  which 


they  cast  on  his  righteous  procedure.  They  endea- 
voured to  shield  themselves  from  merited  punish- 
ment— ^in  the  one  case,  beneath  the  piety  of  the 
godly,  and  in  the  other,  beneath  the  misconduct 
and  sins  of  their  fathers.  God  meets  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  assurance  that  in  the  day  of 
his  judgment,  the  godly  should  save  but  their 
own  souls  by  their  faith  and  obedience ;  and  in  the 
second,  by  the  warning  that  each  soul  should  bear 
its  own  burden  of  sin,  and  answer  but  for  its  own 
guiltiness  and  disobedience. 

The  great  lesson,  then,  which  both  chapters  teach 
us  is  our  individucd  reaponsibility.  By  this  I  mean 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  transfer  of 
piety  or  the  transfer  of  sin.  Every  one  of  us  must 
stand  or  fall  in  the  great  day  by  our  own  acts — 
stand,  if  a  believer,  through  our  own  faith  in  Christ; 
fall,  if  ungodly  and  careless,  through  our  own  negli- 
gence and  sin.  The  faith  of  another  will  not  stand 
in  the  stead  of  your  own  faith,  nor  will  the  sin  of 
another  condemn  you  if  you  have  discountenanced 
it,  or  be  any  excuse  for  you  if  you  make  it  your 
own.  You  cannot  be  saved  by  proxy.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  neither  a  mother's  prayers  nor 
a  father's  example  are  availing.  Great  the  dis- 
advantage of  parental  neglect,  but  it  cannot  shield 
its  victim  from  his  own  merited  punishment.  The 
father  who,  by  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
habits,  has  encouraged  his  child  in  the  neglect  of 
God,  or  the  profession  of  a  religion  which  is  un- 
productive of  godliness,  shall  answer  to  God  for 
what  he  hath  done;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the 
reckoning  will  be  a  terrible  one.  But  the  child 
himself,  if  he  die  in  his  sin,  shall  not,  therefore, 
escape.  His  sin  may  not  be  so  great,  nor  his 
punishment  so  aggravated,  as  that  of  the  child  who 
spumed  the  counsels  of  a  godly  father,  but  he  will 
have  sin  to  answer  for,  and  punishment  of  his  own 
to  bear.  Away  with  the  thought,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility either  of  salvation  or  of  ruin  can  be 
shifted  on  to  others !  *'  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die."  **They  shall  deliver  neither  son  nor 
daughter ;  they  shall  but  deliver  their  own  souls 
by  their  righteousness."  Parents,  lofty  though 
they  be  among  the  ranks  of  the  redeemed  in  glory, 
can  do  nothing  at  the  last  for  their  unsaved  child. 
The  friend  who  counselled  you,  the  minister  who 
entreated  you,  cannot  then  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  your  own  repentance,  and  love,  and  faith.  Theie 
is  no  more  lonely  place  in  the  universe  than  the 
tribunal  of  God.  It  is  lonely,  even  though  crowds 
throng  it ;  and  there  must  ihe  imsaved  one  stand, 
isolated  and  alone,  to  meet  the  awful  scrutiny  of  the 
Eye  which  nothing  can  escape.  Others  may  have  set 
him  the  example  of  evil,  but  others  cannot  bear  his 
punishment.  Every  man  must  bear  lus  own  burden. 
Salvation  must  be  an  individual  work.  Your  own 
knees  must  bend  in  prayer ;  your  own  heart  must 
be  broken  and  contrite  into  repentance ;  your  own 
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kand  must  take  hold  of  the  Eedeemer  with  the  sure 
grasp  of  an  earnest  faith;  your  own  spirit  must 
yield  to  the  converting  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  your  own  soul  must  kindle  into  love  to  Gbd. 
To  have  been  surrounded  by  all  that  is  evil,  will 
not  shield  you  from  wrath  if  you  have  loved  instead 
of  resisted  it — ^to  have  been  surrounded  by  all  that 
is  godly,  will  but  make  surer  your  condemnation 
if  you  have  been  insensible  to  its  influence.  * '  Work 
out,  then,  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling"— ^not  a  hopeless  or  impossible  task — "for 


it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  wiU  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure."  Though  you  have  often  mingled 
in  the  crowd,  and  cried  imto  Gh)d,  **  Have  merer 
upon  tw  /"  yet  this  can  avail  you  little,  unless  you 
also  know  what  it  is  to  single  yourself  out,  and  in 
the  secrecy  and  solitariness  of  your  own  heart  to 
pray,  **  Against  thee  have  I  sinned,  and  done  tiiis 
evil  in  thy  sight;'*  **God  be  merciful  to  «e  a 
sinner ! "  and,  in  the  diligent  obedience  and  eames: 
piety  of  yozw  own  life,  laboured  heartily  to  prove 
yourself  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  E.  A. 


OTHER     PEOPLE'S     WINDOWS. 

BY  THE  AUrnOE  OP  "THE  GENTLE  LIFE." 


I.— THE  PAW2rBE0KEIi'S  WDTDOW. 

I  NY  one  might  have  seen  in  that  won- 
derful literary  organ,  the  Pawnbrolcers* 
Gazette,  an  advertisement — ^in  large 
type,  very  wide  and  waddling,  and 
pressed  half  through  the  paper,  as 
if  the  machine  had  determined  to  make  it  go 
for  enough — an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  a 
*' young  man"  was  required  to  "dress"  me. 

Some  windows  into  which  the  reader  will  be  re- 
quested to  peep  are  quite  undressed :  bare  and  grim, 
even  unto  tears,  is  the  workhouse  window;  oft- 
times  not  less  so  is  the  cottage  window ;  and  lonely 
and  dull,  with  its  naked  bars,  is  the  prison  window. 
These  are  but  dull  eyes  of  houses,  out  of  which 
the  light  of  life  has  long  gone,  faded,  evasU — 
"  Y*  vamshod  was  the  sight,  he  wist  not  where" — 
gone  with  the  joys  of  last  summer,  and  even  the 
cold,  frosty  glories  of  our  Christmas-tide.  But 
other  windows  are  dressed  gaily,  it  may  be,  with 
flowers  outside,  and  rare  and  rich  hangings  "^thin ; 
nay,  ofttimes,  in  the  West-end,  with  cunningly- 
disposed  yellow  panes  of  glass,  so  that  one  always 
has  a  yellow,  mellow  light — a  sunset  glory  in  the 
room — just  as  the  tomb  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bourgeois, 
at  Dulwich,  has  above  it  this  simulated  sunshine, 
which  sheds  down  a  soft  and  theatrical  glory  upon 
the  dead  knight's  tomb ;  and  there  he  and  his  lady 
lie,  under  an  artificial  and  artistic  colouring,  with 
a  perpetual  and  unreal  sunshine  upon  their  coffins, 
and  the  eternally  young  pictures  and  images  of  men 
and  scones,  long  passed  away,  around  them  in  that 
quiet  picture  gallery. 

No  such  **  dressing"  has  the  pawnbroker's 
window.  The  person  who  does  this — an  active 
young  fellow,  in  a  black,  shiny  apron,  new  tweed 
trousers,  and  short  Wellington  boots — ^is  an  artist 
in  his  own  way.  I  don't  know  whether  he  be  so  in 
any  one  else's  way ;  I  am  incliaed  to  think  not. 
But  he  has  an  eye  to  setting  me  out — to  making 
me,  the  window,  a  perfect  trap,  to  catch  the 
wandering  gaze  of  those  who  pass  me  by — ^to  ask 


them,  as  plaintively,  enticingly,  and  as  plainly  as  a 
dumb  thing  can  speak,  to  walk  into  my  parloor, 
and  to  therein  deposit,  on  a  mahogany  counter 
kept  for  the  purpose,  sundry  coins,  in  exchange  fc 
sundry  of  the  necessities  or  finerieS  of  life. 

This  young  man,  who  understands  the  art  c: 
dressing  a  pawnbroker's  window,  is  a  young  feUw 
of  infinite  knowledge.  He  has  not  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  nor  has  he  even  matriculated  at  Emg's 
College,  or  even  at  Durham,  nor  St.  Bee's.  He  is 
not  a  dab  at  humanities,  and  would  be  hard  pat  to 
it  to  go  through  his  "  mods ; "  but  he  knows  a 
thing  or  two.  He  can  tell  you  the  price  of  yoar 
meerschaum  pipe,  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Fig-tree  Cocrt, 
Temple,  the  exact  value  of  his  stuff  gown  and  liis 
wig.  Mr.  Banns,  the  curate,  had  a  silver  coffee-pot 
presented  to  him,  with  a  purse  of  (five)  sovereigE^ 
and  an  altar-book ;  the  young  man  will  value  thea 
all ;  he  will  weigh  the  pot,  examine  the  hall-mark, 
calculate  the  weight,  charge  for  the  make,  and  pat 
it  "  all  at  per  oz."  Even  the  purse,  emptied  of  the 
sovereigns,  ho  will  assay;  or  the  book— well,  of 
that,  *•  more  anon,"  as  liiey  say  in  the  legitimate 
drama«  Just  as  he  is  depositing,  on  my  right  side, 
a  pair  of  one's  grandmother's  long  drop,  coral  ear- 
rings— ^which  he  tickets,  and  with  complete  tmtli, 
such  is  the  whirligig  of  time — "  Yery  select,  tie 
newest  fashion" — a  carpenter  passes,  with  a  basket 
of  tools  on  his  back.  From  the  gouge  to  the  plane, 
the  biggest  saw  to  the  smallest  gimlet,  om*  youDg 
man  will  tell  you  the  value ;  he  will  even  look  at 
them  with  the  eye  of  one  who  could  use  them,  if 
he  liked,  only  he  does  not  like ;  and  tell  whether 
they  are  made  by  Buck/  or  merely  Sheffield  imita- 
tions. So  ho  can  pronounce  on  a  piano  by  Broad- 
wood — save  that  he  seldom  sees  ofte;  or,  at  a 
glance,  too,  one  of  those  outside  instruments,  which 
are  made  on  purpose  for  widow  ladies  to  dispose  ot 
by  advertisement.  As  for  your  watches,  chaifls, 
and  brooches,  of  course,  the  young  man  knows  all 
about  them.  Whether  that  successor  of  your  grand- 
fiither's  turnip  which  ticks  in  your  pocket  be  by 
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Arnold,  or  Dent,  Foster,  Frodsham,  Roskell,  BadoUet, 
Bertie,  Dubois,  French,  or  Benson,  the  young  fel- 
low can  tell  you ;  from  a  kitchen  clock  to  a  ship's 
chionometer,  he  will  not  be  far  wrong.  His  de- 
scription of  these  things  iis  gi*aphic  and  amusing. 
He  tickets  one  as  **A  superior  lady's  gold  lever 
watch;"  and  he  adds,  in  red  characters,  **Gk)ing 
fusee ; "  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  card,  in  stumpy 
letters,  firm  as  a  rock,  is  the  word — ^w A  R  R  A  N  T  E  d. 
"Why  BO,  how,  for  what,  is  a  mystery  not  explained 
by  the  man  who  dresses  me  up.  But  it  is  a  comfort 
to  know  that  I  am  warranted ;  and  also  to  hear  that 
the  ''Blue  gentleman's  Spanish  doak,"  which  hangs 
in  the  doorway,  is  by  Poole ;  and  that  the  "Silver- 
fitted  gentleman's  dressing-case  "  is  by  Mechi. 

If  we  pass  to  other  valuables,  a  profusion  of 
which  my  young  man  adorns  me  out  with,  he  is 
equally  at  home.  He  puts  down  in  my  very 
centre  a  red  velvet  porcupine,  stuck  over  with 
innumerable  scarf-pins.  There  you  have  the  plain 
onyx,  the  flashing  diamond,  the  emerald,  opal, 
topaz,  ruby,  sapphire,  turquoise,  or  carbuncle. 
Carbuncles  glowing  like  the  eye  of  a  wild  animal, 
flashing  red  blots  of  light  in  liie  morning  sun,  are 
the  favourites,  not  only  of  the  pawnbroker,  but  of 
the  public.  They  are  very  cheap,  and  make  a 
grand  show  for  the  money.  But  our  young  man, 
turning  his  keen  eye  on  one  side,  and  then  running 
out  into  the  street  to  see  how  matters  look,  goes 
on  scattering  his  valuables  and  his  trinkets  in  the 
most  advantageous  way  over  my  broad  space. 
Here  you  have  waiters,  tea  and  coEbo  services, 
cups,  mugs,  tankards,  tea-caddies,  mustard-pots, 
and  cruet-frames;  spoons,  forks,  and  ladels,  punch- 
ladols  for  jolly  old  boys,  and  pap-boats  for  the 
joUy  young  ones.  Indicative  of  what  we  may  all 
come  to,  is  a  vellum-bound  marriage  service,  rest- 
ing cosily  in  a  pap-boat,  and  the  cunning  young 
fellow  has  ticketed  the  book,  '*  Chaste  and  delicate 
present."  Not  far  from  this  vision  of  holiness  and 
purity  is  a  heathen  deity,  no  less  than  Cupid  him- 
self, who  is  wheeling  a  little  barrow  which  the 
young  man  has  filled  full  of  wedding-rings.  Ah! 
me ;  if  you  were  to  stay  looking  at  that  wiudow, 
looking  it  through  and  through  for  an  hour,  you 
could  not  picture  to  youi'selves  the  various  scenes 
those  wsdding-rings  will  go  through.  How  some 
are  made  to  circle  hands  which  shower  blessiags, 
some  others  which  are  clenched  in  the  fierce  agony 
which  calls  down  a  curse.  There  are  two  objects 
which  always  make  me  meditative  and  sad  when- 
ever I  pass  them,  or  I  should  say  whenever  I  pass 
one  of  them  or  the  other  passes  me,  and  they  are  a 
train  of  schoolgiils  and  a  tray  of  wedding-rings. 
Ah!  young  ladies,  young  ladios,  one  had  need 
bring  you  up  with  chastened  hearts  and  disciplined 
minds.  What  a  wide  sweep  of  fate  may  yours  be ! 
Bom  in  a  kitchen  of  a  cottage,  or  in  the  tent  of  a 
soldier,  you  may  aspire  to  a  throne  by  the  magic 


aid  of  this  golden  circle,  or  by  its  terrible  agency 
you — ^reared  in  happiness  and  innocence,  lapped  in 
luxury,  and  dandled  in  the  arms  of  fortune ;  y^u, 
upon  whom  a  pious  father's  eyes  have  shed  the 
light  of  blessing,  and  for  whom  a  mother's  lips  have 
daily  and  nightly  put  up  fondest  prayers — may  be 
plunged  and  dragged  in  the  very  kennel  itself. 

I  declare  that  my  young  man  is  just  pulling  out 
a  dandy  lot  of  vinaigrettes,  scent-bottles,  opera- 
glasses,  and  pearl  and  filagree  card-cases.  There 
is  a  mounted  meerschaum  pipe,  a  few  sets  of 
brilliant  studs,  and  a  dozen  pairs  of  sleeve-links ; 
a  gold  Masonic  order,  and  behind  it  a  white  kid 
apron  trimmed  with  blue.  Plenty  of  life  in  the 
window,  plenty  of  Hfe.  There  is  a  notice  here  that 
our  friend  has  a  few  dozen  of  fine  brown  East 
India  sherry  to  dispose  of,  some  harps,  violins, 
concertinas,  bronzes,  surgical  instruments,  and  a 
costly  electrical  apparatus.  He  can  let  you  see,  if 
you  choose,  a  gallery  of  fine  paintings  by  his 
favourite  masters,  for  our  tmiversal  student  has  his 
favourites— Cuyp,  Wouvermans,  Eysdael,  Vernet, 
Moreland,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Armfield. 
Mr.  Armfield's  celebrated,  eager-eyed,  sporting 
"tarrier" — ^which  coupled  with  his  own  brother 
of  a  different  colour,  is  nearly  strangling  himself 
round  a  post  in  search  of  a  rat — tail  visible  in  the 
distance,  rat  escaping  through  a  hole^is  well 
known  to  the  public.  Then  we  have  now  and 
then,  in  West-End  windows,  a  Watteau,  a  Schal- 
ohan,  a  Petemeefs,  and  especially  the  great  moon- 
light scenes  of  Potter.  Nor  alone  with  such 
appendages  and  decorations  of  life  is  my  window 
dressed.  Behind  the  Cupid,  to  the  right,  hangs  a 
bundle  of  second-hand  mourning-rings  of  all 
periods  and  patterns.  Death  jostles  life.  Some 
fast  young  man  has  deposited  a  gold  pin  of  a 
death's  head  and  cross  bones.  Not  fast  enough, 
poor  soul,  to  escape  the  pawnbrokers,  as,  indeed, 
since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
good  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  relieve  the  poor, 
first  established  the  system  of  taking  pledges,  few 
fast  young  men  have  been  able  to  do.  But  there 
are  other  signs  of  death :  there  is  the  picture  of  the 
bride,  sold  surely  when  both  she  and  the  love  she 
held  was  gone  and  dead;  and  there,  in  a  golden 
locket,  is  a  baby's  face,  sofl«,  radiant,  and  laughing, 
and  at  the  back  of  this  locket  is  a  little  ring  of 
soft  golden  hair,  hair  with  life  and  sunshine  on  it 
still.  Inside  this  is  engraved,  "  Darling  Charlie." 
There  is  so  fresh  a  look  about  this  souvenir^  that  the 
love  which  it  commemorates  should  be  fresh,  too. 
How  came  it  here?  Are  we  so  soon  forgotten, 
then,  when  we  die  F  Does  even  a  mother's  heart 
grow  cold  and  oblivious?  Hopefully,  we  must 
answer,  No.  In  my  window  there  is  seen  more  of 
tragedy  than  comedy.  It  must  have  been  death, 
death  of  want,  or  death  of  life,  that  made  the 
mother  part  from  this  dear  pledge. 
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;Y  wife  and  cliild  they  pray  for  mo 
"When  the  eeas  are  whit©  \dth  foam ; 
On  the  dreadful  deep  their  forms  I  see, 
That  are  bowed  for  me  at  home. 
When  the  storm  is  loud,  and  above  the  cloud 
Glows  like  a  fiery  dome. 

I  sometimes  think  that  I  can  hear 

Their  voices  in  the  blast, 
And  turn  to  see  that  vision,  dear 

To  me  o'er  all  the  past. 
'Tis  but  the  sail  torn  in  the  gale, 

And  the  storm-bird,  white  and  ghast. 

Hark !  how  the  thunder  treads  the  air  I 

Methinks  our  doom  is  said ; 
Yet  life  with  those  was  wondrous  fair ; 

And  cold  are  the  ocean  dead. 
"What  cheer,  my  men  ?  shall  we  look  again 

On  the  Downs,  or  Beechy  Head  ? 


My  gallant  hearts  are  true  as  steel, 

My  ship  is  stout  and  strong ; 
And  not  a  thing,  from  top  to  keel. 

Would  play  me  false  or  wrong : 
But  the  cruel  wave  is  shroud  and  graie 

To  many  a  goodly  throng. 

Must  it  be  so  ?    Why,  then,  &rewell ; 

O  for  one  parting  kiss 
On  those  young  lips  that  faintly  spell 

A  prayer  for  such  as  this  I 
Methinks  'twould  lift  £rom  the  briny  drift 

To  the  highest  soul  in  bliss. 

Farewell,  good  crew  and  gallant  ^p ; 

Yon  wave  shall  wash  us  down. 
Death,  thou  art  cold  to  the  throat  and  lip, 

And  blood  is  on  thy  crown. 
True  eyes !  dear  eyes !  you  star  the  skies ! 

What  care  I  though  I  drown  ?  ^'. 


A    RUN-AND-READ    RAMBLE    TO    ROME. 

BY  OUR  OWN  CONTmEXTAL  CORHESPONDENT. 


CHAPTER  v. 
INTO     SAVOY. 

►  OUGHT  to  have  concluded  my  last 
chapter  by  saying  that,  before  leaving 
•Paris;  ou^  party  were  assembled  at  our 
hotel  for  the  purpose  of  taking  counsel 
as  to  the  advanced  stages  of  our  journey. 
Some  of  us  were  about  to  proceed  in  anticipation 
of  the  main  body,  breaking  the  journey  at  Chom- 
bery.  I  wias  one  of  these".  Directions  were  given 
as  to  times  of  starting  and  places  of  rendezvous, 
and  we  all  agreed  to  meet  for  general  tryst  at 
Turin,  there  to  take  further  and  final  counsel  re- 
specting the  Italian  part  bf  the  expedition.  At  this 
general  council  of  Paris,  we  duly  noted  the  detailed 
arrangements;  and  only  one  difficulty  seemed  to 
loom  in  the  distance,  but  that  was  an  idl-important 
one^appertaining  to  nothing  less  than  the  essen- 
tial matter  of  our  accommodation  at  Rome  during 
Easter  week.  It  was  reported  to  us  that  the 
arrangements  for  Rome  had  well-nigh  broken  down 
in  toto,  and  that  £resh  efforts  would  have  to  be 
made  in  advance  of  our  arrival.  The  parties  we 
had  depended  upon  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
multitude  of  expectant  visitors,  and  matters  looked 
dark  and  unpromising  enough,  I  assure  you. 
Still,  Rome  was  yet  three  weeks  off,  and  we  felt 
we  could  somehow  overcome  the  difficulty  within 
that  space  of  time. 
The  Lyons  Railway  Station  is  a  busy,  bustling, 


nervous  sort  of  a  place,  especially  when  tiie  nigl: 
express  train  is  being  made  up  and  started,  il^ 
one's  efforts  to  be  in  good  time  are  rendered  iise- 
less .  by  the   ** lock-in"    system,   whioh  I  haie 
already  noticed  as  prevailing  on  the  ocmtinenta! 
railways.    There  yon  are  pent  up,  pressing  yoar 
nose  against  the  glass  door,  with  the  provokis^ 
sight  of  empty  carriages,  in  one  of  which  yon 
might  be  enscondng  yourself  and  making  yourself 
up  for  the  night,  if  tiie  authorities  would  onlytf- 
you.    But  only  time  can  release  you,  and  this  s* 
the  &ig  end  of  its  own  tether;  for,  when  the  doo: 
is  at  last  opened,  there  remain  but  a  few  minutes 
to  settle  down,  and  a  sharp  and  active  oompeUtxc 
rages  for-  places.    Of  course,  under  the  drcom- 
stances  of  night-travel,  Hxe  fewer  feUow-tniTellers 
you  have,  the  better.    But  on  this  occasion  nearlt 
all  the  carriages  were  at  once  fully  occupied.   Tb^ 
only  instance  of  selfishness,  amounting  almost  to 
rudeness,  I  have  observed  here  was  on  the  part  of 
three  Englishmen,  who  had  taken  possession  d  a 
whole  compartment ;  and  when  three  of  our  party 
— a  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  a  lady  ftiend— at- 
tempted to  enter,  they  were  informed-  by  the  said 
three  genUemen  that  they  were  about  to  occnpy 
their  time  with  smoking ;  and  I  was  sony  to  ob- 
serve that  by  this  threat  they  deterred  the  pai^ 
from  entering.     I  thought  that  these  gentlemea 
would  scarcely  dare  to  venture  on  such  an  expe- 
dient in  England. 
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If  any  of  my  readers  desire  to  know  the  parti- 
culars of  the  way  and  the  character  of  the  country 
between  Paris  and  Savoy,  I  fear  I  cannot  meet 
their  wishes.  I  was  travelling  by  superficial  mea- 
sure, simply  going  over  so  much  ground  at  every 
stage,  but  observing  nothing.  Travelling  in  the  • 
dark  would  be  enough  to  check  the  powers  of  the 
most  observant  mind.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  we 
stopped  at  Melun,  Montereau,  Sens,  Larocho,  Ton- 
nerre,  Dijon,  &o.,  for  particulars  of  which  please 
see  the  guide  books. 

Dawn  of  day  disclosed  the  position  of  aflfairs  to 
be  as  follows : — ^We  were  passing  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  magnificently  grand;  a  drifting 
sleet  was  falling,  and  snow  was  thick  upon  the 
upper  heights.  This  was  a  pass — a  valley  enclosed 
on  either  side  by  towering  hills.  In  the  indistinct- 
ness of  the  early  light,  the  mountains  assumed  all 
sorts  of  grotesque  forms  and  shapes — ^here  vast 
stones  and  huge,  gigantic  rocks,  once  loosened 
from  the  parent  hills,  and  now  embedded  in  the 
lower  soil,  reminding  one  of  the  wild  and  irregular 
characteristics  of  the  lovely  Pass  of  Llanberis,  in 
North  Wales ;  farther  on,  we  passed  through  the 
waters  of  a  lake,  with  crumbled  marl  down  to  the 
very  water's  edge.  We  went  slowly  through  the 
pass,  as  slow  sometimes  as  walking-pace.  Was  it 
that  we  feared  to  wake  the  echoes  of  the  hills  thus 
early  ?  or  that  we  still  more  feared  disturbing  some 
of  those  vast  dislocated  masses  of  rock  from  their 
sleeping  beds,  to  emulate  the  fury  of  the  falling 
avalanche  ?  It  was  neither  of  these ;  but  just  this, 
we  were  climbing  the  ascent  of  the  incipient  Alps, 
the  northern  spurs  of  this  mighty  mountain  range. 
I  observed  descending  from  the  heights  many  of 
those  **  silvery  threads  "  that  add  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  such  scenery — the  mountain  streams  de- 
scending by  the  mountain  gorges  and  over  cataracts 
and  waterfalls.  Passing  the  village  of  Saint  Kam- 
bert,  its  fine  bold  hill  commands  the  eye,  sur- 
mounted by  the  majestic  statue — whether  of  the 
saint  himself  or  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  I  know  not 
— ^with  arms  extended  as  in  the  act  of  blessing  all 
the  land.  I  now  observe  we  are  passing  through 
the  vine-growing  country,  with  its  vineyards  in 
the  early  stages  of  cultivation  for  the  next  wine- 
season  ;  and  the  name  of  Eousillon  on  one  of  the 
stations  suggests  something  in  that  direction  of ' 
thought.  At  about  8.30  a.m,  we  have  arrived  at  | 
Culoz,  the  junction  for  Geneva ;  but  I  am  at  pre-  | 
sent  bound  for  Chambery.  We  have  now  more  , 
snow  on  the  mountain-tops,  but  we  have  thick 
bunches  of  primrose  in  the  valley  at  our  feet.  It 
is  a  struggle  between  cold  and  heat,  summer  and 
winter,  and  the  spring-time  is  putting  forth  its 
incipient  glories.  The  Lac  du  Bourget  extends 
for  full  ten  miles  of  our  course,  and  the  railway 
follows  its  margin  faithfully.  The  snow-hills  are 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  bright  waters;  I  have 


never  before  seen  so  clear  and  accurate  a  rcri  :.  - 
tion  as  this — the  everlasting  hills  tumei  u-i; 
down,  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  r .: 
As  we  leave  the  lake  behind  us,  we  work  by  2  r: 
zag  line  right  up  to  Chambery,  where  I  fitu  l  • 
self  about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.. 

Chambery  is  the  capital  of  ancient  Savoy.  ! 
formerly  belonged  to  Piedmont  and  the  K>>:' 
of  Sardinia ;  but  is  now  annexed  to  France.  J;  - 
from  state  reasons,  it  does  seem  more  natinil :: 
Savoy,  if  not  wholly  independent,  should  Kb:: 
France.     The  lofty  barrier  of  the  Alps  s^h-i^ 
decide  the  question  on  the  plea  of  natiie  l. 
necessity.    A  kingdom  divided  betwcDn  ityr":  ; 
such  a  mountain  range  could  hardly  do  ju  t 
both  sides  of  its  dominion  ;  and  it  would  s- '^n : 
Savoy  has  suffered — ^Chambery  certainly  lii— 
reason  of  its  position  relatively  to  its  f.rne: : 
vemment      Chambery  is    a  worn-out,  w:.- 
beaten,  almost  grass-grown  little  town;  bi: 
lovely  and  interesting  withal,  and  cannot  «- 
otherwise,  for  it  is  "  beautiful  for  situation."  - 
on  every  side,  like  a  snowy  cordon,  encloso  t-  - 
little  ville ;   the  highest  peak  of  the  ran.:    • 
surmounted  by  a  cross.     As  I  looked  out  \: 
open  window  of  my  chamber,  and  beheld  t_' 
distant  hills  of  snow,  and  yet,  for  all  this. : 
warm  glow  of  early  sumnaer  heat,  I  tlioii:- 
strange  it  is  that  a  climate  can  be  so  fick::  -:• 
variable  within  a  space  of  a  few  given  milef.  • 
town  is  seen  almost  at  a  glance,  and  may  be " :    1 
within  a  couple  of  hours ;-  but  I  enjoyed  u: 
ing  of  a  whole  day  there.     A  curious  wol: 
stands  in  the  Place  de  TAns — ^a  fountain,  co: 
of  the  forms  of  four  huge  elephants,  spouti']: ' 
from  their  trunks  into  a  trough.   This  foiint- 
erected  in  honour  of  a  benevolent  citizen  01  -     1 
bery,  Benedict  do  Boigne,  who  spent  mz-:i     ! 
life  -among  the  Mabratta  Indians,  and  by  l> 
heard  of  beneficence  (inauditis  largitionil      -' 
a  goodly  fame  for  himself  and  his  birth -j  1  -^ 
Prefecture  is  a  plain  building,  so  far  as  its  :- 
part  is  concerned ;  but  the  ancient  castle,  to  ^- 
it  is  attached,  is  a  noble  pile,  containiii::  ^  - 
cliapelJe,  and  many  associations  of  iatLre-*-  - 
church  of  the  town  seems  to  be  specially  d^v  : 
St.  Joseph,  and  contains  at  least  one  g-wd  ]  - 
A  Calvary  is  erected  on  one  of  the  lo^or  r.  -' 
the  mountain  range,  and  is  reached  by  I  ^ 
through    the    fourteen   "Stations  of  the  ^" 
placed  at  intervals  along  the   ascent.    A  -' 
** indulgence'*  is  oifored  to   those  who  "^ 
devout  mind"  visit  this  mai'k  of  their  'if- 
My  day's  sojourn  at  Chambery  was  furtii-^'  • 
to  me,  giving  me  an  opportunity  lor  writin:- 
to  home  and  friends,  and  preparing  als-^  a  : 
of  this  narrative  of  my  pilgrimage  for  ti.'  rv 
of  The  Quiver. 

From  Chambery  to  St.  Michel  is  a  rom-t^^  :- 
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of  about  two  hours  and  a  liaK  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  with  vine  and  walnut  trees  grow- 
ing on  the  terraced  heights,  already  giving  earnest 
of  the  coming  vintage.  The  railway  winds  through 
a  delightful  landscape;  the  morning  rains  have 
ceased ;  the  Alps  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
view ;  the  snowy  heights  are  more  and  more  visi- 
ble ;  the  main  party  are  more  and  more  hungry, 
with  last  night's  appetite,  and  this  morning's  also, 
to  Satisfy.  If  all  the  farmyard  stock  at  St.  Michel 
is  not  placed  under  contribution  for  the  necessities 
of  these  our  friends,  we  had  better  never  have 
attempted  the  journey  at  all.  The  night  voyagers 
are  sans  food,  sans  water,  sans  comfort,  sans  every- 
thing! At  length,  faint  and  weary  with  travel 
and  hunger,  the  party  alights  at  the  threshold  of 
the  Alpine  ladder.  "We  are  to  begin  to  climb,  and 
mount,  and  "perform  the  ascent**  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  everything  looks  like  a  pro- 
mise of  something  worth  knowing  and  learning  by 
experience.  The  whole  scene  is  strange  and  ex- 
citing ;  and — ^but  what  about  refreshment  for  the 
pai'ty  in  satisfaction  of  long  abstinence,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  next  and  most  difficult  stage  of 
the  journey  ?  Most  fortunately  for  all  concerned, 
an  additional  supply  had  been  provided  in  the 
buffet  of  St.  Michel.  I  need  hardly  say  **we 
walked  into  it.''    Our  appetites  were  sharper  than 


the  knives.  Very  nearly  one  hundred  travellers 
were  that  day  entertained  at  the  terminus  refresh- 
ment room.  It  was  in  itself  a  curious  scene— **  war 
to  the  knife."  It  made  me  feel  somehow  that  one 
great  result  of  this  holiday  tour  will  be  to  advance 
us  to  a  very  primitive  state  of  living— teaching  us 
the  lesson  of  early  rising,  by  not  going  to  bed  at 
all,  and  proving  the  fact  to  be  too  true  that  fingers 
and  hands  were  made  before  knives  and  forks! 
Surely  it  will  be  not  altogether  for  nothing  that  we 
have  adventured  this  journey,  if  such  should  be 
the  educational  results  arising  therefrom ! 

Meanwhile,  take  a  view  of  the  preparation  for 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Oenis.  There  are  the  huge 
and  unwieldy  diligences  lying  in  state  in  the  coach- 
yard;  masses  of  luggage  are  piled  as  miniature 
Alps  one  upon  another;  mules  and  muleteers, 
grooms  and  railway  porters,  passengers  of  all 
sizes  and  of  many  nations  are  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  to  and  fro ;  and  all  things  are  being  made 
ready  for  a  real  journey  up  into  the  clouds  and 
into  the  snow — **  Excelsior  ! "  We  are  to  start  at 
three  o'clock,  and  if  we  don't  turn  the  top  of  the 
hill  by  midnight,  and  descend  as  fast  as  we  can, 
we  shall  miss  the  train  at  Susa  for  Turin.  So, 
farewell  for  the  present;  when  I  mount  a  little 
higher,  I  will  tell  you  more. 

{To  he  cofUintud.) 
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MY  FIRST  UNTRUTH,  AND  WHAT  CAME 

OF  IT. 

PART    II. 

one  suspected  me  of  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  origin  of  the  fire. 

**  Yes,"  my  uncle  was  saying  to 
my  aunt,  as  I  entered  the  dining- 
room  for  our  early  dinner;  "  I  have 
questioned  everybody,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Joe  is  the  cause  of  all  this  loss  and 
trouble.  He  was  seen  at  five  o'clock,  with  a  candle- 
end  and  some  matches  in  his  hand,  going  towards 
tho  granary  across  the  yard.  He  confesses  himself 
that  he  went  up  into  the  hay-loft,  but  he  declares 
he  put  tho  candle  into  a  lantern.  That  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  for  he  is  a  careless  lad,  and  none 
of  the  other  men  have  been  near  the  loft." 

*  *  Havo  you  turned  him  off,  uncle  ? "  I  asked, 
and  my  heart  beat  so  fast,  so  loud  as  I  thought, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  hoar  it. 

*•  Certainly,"  said  my  uncle.  **  Are  you  aware 
of  any  fact  that  will  excuse  him?" 

Something  in  my  uncle's  face  made  me  imagine 
he  suspected  fn«,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I 
answered,  "  No ;  I  am  not." 


Bitterly,  bitterly  I  repented  those  words.  Poor 
Joe  came  that  evening  to  bid  me  good-bye,  and 
thank  me  for  all  the  kindness  I  had  shown  him^ 
and  every  grateful  word  the  honest,  unsuspecting 
lad  spoke  was  like  a  knife-thrust.  I  felt  humbled 
to  the  dust  before  honest  Joe. 

**'Tis  hard  to  lose  my  place,  sir,"  he  said, 
"mostly  for  mother's  sake,  she  being  so  poor, 
but  it's  harder  to  be  suspected  of  telling  a  lie. 
They  say  I  took  a  loose  candle  into  the  hay-loft, 
sir,  and  no  one  will  beHeve  me,  however  I  deny  it." 

**  I  believe  you,  Joe,"  said  I,  earnestly. 

"  Thank  you.  Master  Harry;"  and  the  poor  boy 
turned  away,  unable  to  speak.  I  was  determined, 
as  I  spoke  to  him,  that  I  would  go  at  once  to  my 
uncle,  and  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  clear  Joe's 
good  name.  I  started  with  this  intention  for  the 
parlour,  where  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  sitting. 
They  were  alone,  and  I  opened  the  subject  at  once. 

**  Uncle  James,"  I  said,  with  the  colour  rushing 
hotly  to  my  cheeks,  "  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you 
about  poor  Joe." 

**  Not  a  word ! "  said  my  uncle,  sternly ;  "I  will 
not  listen  to  a  word  in  his  excuse.  Joe  is  a  bad 
boy.    A  liar  is  as  bad  as  a  thief." 
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My  courage  failed  me  while  my  uncle  spoke,  and  ' 
my  task  grew  harder  and  harder ;  but  when  he 
uttered  the  last  words — "  A  liar  is  as  bad  as  a  | 
thief,"  I  felt  it  to  be  impossible  I  should  so  accuse 
myself;  the  evil  spirit  gained  fall  mastery  of  my 
heart  again,  and  I  left  the  room  without  speaking. 

My  holidays  came — six  weeks  long,  from  the  first 
of  September,  and  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
them  for  months,  as  to  days  that  were  to  be  the 
happiest  I  had  ever  spent.  I  was  to  ride  a  new 
horse  of  my  uncle's ;  I  was  to  go  shooting  with  my 
undo ;  what  was  I  not  to  do  ?  But  when  the  days 
came  that  were  to  have  been  so  happy,  they  were 
sad  and  weary  ones  to  me,  with  the  weight  of  my 
sad  secret  lying  like  lead  on  my  heart. 

**  "What's  come  over  the  boy  ?"  my  uncle  would  I 
say  to  my  aunt,  or  she  to  him ;  but  none  guessed.    ; 

I  was  startled  one  day,  by  hearing  that  Joe^s 
mother  was  ill,  and  still  more  by  being  told  by  my 
aunt  to  go  and  see  if  the  poor  woman  wanted  help. 

''It's  fretting  is  the  matter  with  me,  Master 
Harry,"  said  the  poor  woman,  as  I  stood  by  her 
bed-side.  **  I've  never  been  myself  since  Joe  was 
turned  off  the  farm.  He  has  never  had  any 
regular  work  since,  for  the  fS&rmers  about  can't 
trust  him,  they  say,  and  he's  breaking  his  heart, 
my  poor  lad." 

The  woman's  pale  face  touched  'my  heart,  and 
the  thought  of  honest  Joe  distrusted  and  out  of 
work,  and  "breaking  his  heart,"  poor  fellow,  all 
through  my  wickedness,  overcame  me.  I  darted 
from  the  room,  and  ran  across  the  fields. 

''Uncle,  may  I  come  iaP"  I  said,  tapping  at 
his  study  door;  and  in  that  moment  I  prayed, 
more  earnestly  than  I  had  ever  prayed  before,  that 
God  would  give  me  grace  and  strength  to  speak 
the  truth  boldly.  Oh,  that  I  had  done  this  at 
first !  I  should  then  never  have  fallen  so  low. 

"What!"  said  my  uncle,  in  amazement,  "you 
did  it  ?  you  burnt  the  buildings  ?" 

"  Yes,  uncle.  I  have  been  base  and  cowardly, 
and  worse  '  than  a  thief,'  to  let  the  blame  rest  on 
an  innocent  head." 


"May  God  forgive  you,  Harry!  I  must  seed 
for  the  poor  lad  at  once." 

"  Let  me  go ; "  and  I  went 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Joe  ?"  I  asked  the  L&il 
had  so  deeply  injured. 

"Forgive  you,  sir!  why,  our  Saviour  tells  1:5 
to  forgive  our  enemies,  and  you're  my  fticLi 
Master  Harry,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  your  friend,  but  Ivill 
try  to  be  as  generous  and  forgiving  as  you  aie." 

"  There  is  a  better  One  to  copy  than  poor  me, 
sir,"  he  said,  and  I  know  whom  Joe  meant 


VIOLET. 

A  RHYME  FOR  YOUIfG  READERS. 

.^lOLET  came  in  the  April  days, 
"When  the  rainbow  arched  the 


golds: 


And  the  sun  sent  down  his  searching  rays, 
The  bloom  of  earth  to  revive  again. 

Violet  lay  in  a  sunlit  bank : 

Upward  she  sprang  to  meet  the  light ; 
But  the  brake  and  nettle  and  dockweed  rank 

Half  hid  the  flow'r  from  the  children's  eiglit. 

Violet  shrank  from  the  glow  and  glare— 
Modesty^s  self  not  more  retiring — 

Happier  there  to  perfume  the  air. 
Than  if  to  the  front  and  top  aspiring. 

Violet  gatherers  passed  that  way, 
Violet's  fragrance  blest  their  sense; 

They  plucked  the  flower:  "  How  sweet ! "  said  thr 
"  To  Margaret's  room  we'll  bear  it  hence." 

Violet's  bloom  they  carried  away. 
Far  from  the  dewy  path  and  bank ; 

Into  the  city  dull  and  grey, 
And  into  an  alley  with  fever  dank : 

Violet  brought  they  into  a  room. 
Where  on  a  pallet  a  sick  girl  lay : 

The  dying  one  smiled  as  she  saw  the  bloom, 
And  her  breath  with  its  perfume  passed  aw&v. 


KATE   ORMOND'S  DOWER. 

BY  MRS.  C.  L.  BALFOUR,  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  FAMILY  HONOUR."  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BOASTS    AND   PLAKS. 

lES.   TEEGABBIT'S   cry  of  "Pojice!" 

only  startled  the  echoes,  without  conveying 

any  definite  cause  of  alarm,  if  in   the 

distance   it   had  fallen  on  Frenoh  ears. 

Kate  olung  to  her  as  she  ran.    One  effect 

was  prodnced^the  two  persons,  whose  grief  and  violence 

had  startled  them,  were  evidently  alarmed. 

Before  the  two  ladies  found  any  path  by  which  to 


descend  towards  the  town,  they  saw  two  persons  rannia? 
away  in  opposite  directions — one,  apparently  a  tall  nnn, 
over  an  open  field ;  the  other,  a  smaller  form,  glided 
through  a  broken  fence,  and  was  lost  amid  the  out- 
buildings of  a  farmhouse  that  abutted  on  the  lamparts. 
The  flight  of  the  two  was  so  far  condnsive  that  no  larm 
could  come  from  them,  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit  did  sot 
repeat  her  call ;  indeed,  at  the  pace  she  was  then  gobg 
she  had  no  breath  to  spare.  A  speed  that  the  tall  and 
slender  Kate  could  attain  with  ease  was  most  emlitr* 
rassing  to  her,  and  in  their  panic  they  had  both  forgotten 
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the  only  language  by  which  they  could  make  them- 
selves understood  by  any  peasant,  if  they  had  chanced  to 
meet  one.  But  they  were  not  so  forfcunate ;  and,  after 
making  a  fisir  longer  circuit  than  if  they  had  known  the 
way,  or  been  less  frightened,  they  chanced  on  a  path 
that  led  them  through  a  gate  into  the  town,  and  were 
right  glad  when  they  found  themselTes  secure  in  the 
,  shelter  of  their  hoteC  with  no  greater  misfortune  than 
heat  and  palpitation  as  the  result  of  their  adventure. 

If  they  had  given  themselves  time  calmly  to  reflect^ 
there  was  nothing  so  very  surprising,  in  a  frontier  towuj 
where,  sometimes,  English  residents  of  a  very  question- 
able character  were  found,  to  hear  at  night  two  people 
quarrelling  and  fighting.  Such  brutal  violence  as  the 
man  showed  to  his  companion  was  certainly  frightful 
and  odious,  yet  newspapers,  even  in  England,  did  some- 
times convey  tidings  of  such  doings  to  ears  polite. 
Somehow,  if  it  were  a  mere  brawl,  neither  Mrs.  tre- 
gabbit  nor  Miss  Ormond  could  dismiss  the  circumstance 
from  their  recollection.  Every  word  lingered  as  if 
stereotyped  on  their  minds. 

"  He  was  certainly  her  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit, 
expressing  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  matrimonial  state, 
*'  or  he  never  would  have  dared  to  ill-treat  her  so.** 

"  He  could  not  be ! ''  exclaimed  Kate. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  blow  ?  " 

<'  The  ruffian !  I  wish  he  had  been  taken.  He  did  not 
speak  like  an  uneducated  man.  The  tone  and  accent  of 
the  wretch  were  like  the  voice  of  a  gentleman." 

"Plenty  of  swindlers,  my  dear,  come  over  here,  you 
may  depend— swindlers  and  murderers.  Oh,  dear  me, 
we've  had  a  wonderful  escape ! " 

Then,  as  she  reflected  on  the  matter,  it  occurred  to 
her  to  glorify  herself  a  little  as  to  the  way  in  which  she 
had  put  the  man  to  flight.  Involuntary  as  her  call  for 
the  police  had  been,  she  thought  it  right  to  make  a 
merit  of  it. 

"  If  I  had  not  called  out,  dear  Kate,  as  I  did,  thero'd 
have  been  murder.  The  monster  would  have  murdered 
that  miserable  wife  of  his,  and  then,  no  doubt,  he'd  have 
come  over  the  wall  and  robbed  and  murdered  us." 

As  some  things  increase  in  proportion  to  their  being 
thought  of  and  talked  about,  so  this  incident  assumed 
a  more  horrific  aspect  as  they  recalled  it;  and  both 
ladies  agreed  that  next  day  they  would  make  their  ex- 
cursion to  Boulogne,  and  thence  get  back,  without  delay, 
to  Folkestone. 

"I  don't  like  the  place  at  all—it's  not  a  bit  like 
Paris,"  murmured  Mrs.  Tregabbit. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  one  thing,  eh^re  mhre." 

"  What's  that,  my  duck  ?  "  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  when  in 
a  good  humour,  was  fond  of  pet  phrases ;  and  having 
such  an  adventure  to  relate  on  her  return  home  quite 
restored  her  spirits.    *'  What's  my  Katy  sorry  for  ?  " 

"  Leaving  that  poor  little  trembler  here— that  Edina 
Smith." 

"  Well,  now,  if  you  really  did  wish  it,  I  do  think  Mr. 
Graspington  would  like,  of  all  things,  to  let  her  come  to 
you  as  a  kind  of  companion,  and  to  do  needlework,  you 
know,  and  fancy  things,  and  make  herself  useful." 

"What!  Mr.  Graspington  put  his  granddaughter 
out  as  a  humble  companion  J    Is  not  he  rich  ?  " 


"Rich  as  Creursaut— no,  that's  for  toothache— what's 
his  name  ?— Creases." 

Whenever  Mrs.  Tregabbit  got  beyond  her  depth,  by 
attempting  classic  similes,  notwithstanding  her  adroit- 
ness, she  floundered  about  a  little. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Kate,  quickly,  with  instinctive 
good  breeding,  wishing  to  cover  her  friend's  curious 
classical  allusion  as  soon  as  possible—"  well,  then,  why 
does  he  want  to  put  her  in  any  such  situation  f 

"  Oh,  she's  never  to  have  one  farthing  of  his  money. 
He's  brought  her  up  to  be  a  governess,  as  soon  as  she  | 
can  be  placed  out.    Kizzy— that's  Mrs.  Keziah  Crabbe, 
his  cousin  and  housekeeper^told  me  so.    That  man  is 
like  a  rock— there's  no  moving  him.    He's  granite." 

Now,  however  capital  granite  may  be  in  itself,  it  is  not 
admirable  as  a  substitute  for  the  human  heart,  and  Kate 
felt  a  sort  of  awe  of  this  granite  man,  which  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  modified  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
father's  respect  for  him,  and  by  the  instinctive  admira- 
tion of  strength,  which  is  natural  to  some  feminine 
minds,  who  feel  instinctively  the  force  of  contrast. 

"  He  must  have  been  greatly  outraged  by  his  undutiful 
daughter." 

"Oh,  no  doubt  he  was,"  assented  Mrs.  Tregabbit, 
with  the  ready  decision  that  shifts  the  blame  on  the 
weaker. 

The  interview  which  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  obtained  with 
Edina  Smith,  while  it  confirmed  her  in  the  belief  that 
she, had  seen  a  poor,  spiritless  specimen  of  humanity, 
removed  all  fear  that,  by  introducing  a  descendant  of 
Mr.  Graspington's,  she  should  have  any  interference 
with  her  authority  or  any  spy  on  her  actions.  Neither 
result  was  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of  with  that 
blushing,  trembling  creature,  with  the  hare-like  look  in 
her  large  eyes.  Mrs.  Tregabbit* s  chief  fear  was  that  the 
strange  fancy  Miss  Ormond  had  taken  for  the  girl  would 
be  as  fleeting  as  it  was,  to  her  thinking,  unaccountable. 
Accustomed  to  have  whims  of  her  own  that  her  per- 
versity warmed  into  ephemeral  life,  and  that  perished 
at  the  first  change  of  temper  or  temperament,  she  oon- 
cluded— for,  do  we  not  all  reason  from  ourselves  f — that 
Kate's  sudden  liking  was  a  caprice.  The  only  thing 
that  re-assured  her  was  the  fact  that  Miss  Ormond  had 
an  indolence  of  manner,  if  not  character,  that  made  her 
dependent,  in  little  things,  on  those  about  her.  Any 
one  willing  to  take  small  troubles  off  Kate  Ormond's 
shoulders  would  obtain  and  retain  infiuence  over  her. 
She  was  apt  to  become  absorbed  in  books  or  in  favourite 
studies :  no  one  more  diligent  in  these ;  few  more  im- 
patient of  interruption  and  "the  worries,"  as  Kate  called 
them,  of  daily  life.  If  this  stupid  girl  made  herself 
useful,  and  retained  her  place  in  the  heiress's  considera- 
tion, she  would  be  a  very  suitable  companion— relieve 
without  thwarting  Mrs.  Tregabbit. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

LOITEBERS. 

The  next  morning,  before  Miss  Ormond  had  left  he« 
chamber,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  written  a  few  lines  to  her 
coadjutor,  telling  him  of  the  little  trip  they  had  made, 
and  without  asserting  so  much,  as  leadiuflp-him  to  infer. 
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that  her  motive  liad  been  one  of  kindness  to  visit  his 
granddaughter.  "You  know,"  she  wrote,  "that  I  am, 
in  one  thing,  very  like  you :  I  must  have  my  own  way. 
However,  this  I  may  say,  my  dear  Miss  Ormond  has 
quite  taken  to  this  girl.  I  confess  I  don't  think  a  French 
education  has  done  much  for  either  her  mind  or  manners. 
But  she's  very  meek ;  and  that* s  a  quality  which  I,  for 
my  part,  did  not  expect  in  her:  it  will  serve  her  in 
the  place  of  greater  talents,  both  with  me  and  Miss 
Ormond." 

This  letter  was  finished  and  dispatched  to  the  post 
before  E.ate,  who  had  not  slept  well,  slowly  entered  the 
room,  and  was  welcomed  with  the  words— 

"  Ah !  I  see,  the  sooner  we  get  away  from  here  the 
better.    We  shall  enjoy  Boulogne." 

"Had  we  not  better  return  at  once?"  said  Kate, 
languidly  shrinking,  in  her  momentary  depression,  from 
any  prolonged  wanderings. 

"No,  no;  we  will  not  return  with  only  the  reooUeo- 
tion  of  this  stupid  place ;  we'll  just  have  a  peep  at  some- 
thing better.  Boulogne  is  the  Brighton  of  France — a 
very  poor  Brighton,  certainly ;  but  so  it*s  called." 

"  Oh,  is  it  a  noisy  place  ?" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Could  we  not  take  that  poor  Edina  ?  Her  yearning 
eyes,  somehow,  haunt  me.'' 

"Not  possible,  my  dear.  You  know,  Madame  Le  Blanc 
only  consented  to  her  coming  to  dine  on  my  showing  her 
one  of  Mr.  Graspiogton's  letters.  To  give  these  French 
schools  their  due,  they  keep  fast  hold  of  their  charge. 
She  would  not  be  allowed,  without  a  special  letter  f^om 
her  grandfather,  to  accompany  us  away  from  Guines. 
Besides,  there's  no  need ;  if  you  want  her,  I'll  undertake 
you  shall  have  her,  soon  enough,  in  England.  I've 
written,  this  morning,  to  Mr.  Graspington,  about  yester- 
day, and  told  him,  my  love,  how  we  difTered,  ahnost  to 
wrangling,  about  the  stupid  little  creature." 

"Now,  3'ou  never  called  her  stupid  to  him,  surely, 
when  he  already  does  not  like  her ! "  exclaimed  Kate, 
roused  at  once.  But  her  companion,  with  a  laugh,  came 
to  her  side,  and,  patting  her  shoulder,  said— 

"  No,  no ;  I  OEJy  said  that  I  should  think  most  girls 
stupid  by  the  side  of  my  darling  Kate— or  words  to  that 
effect ;  I  can't  exactly  recollect." 

"I  should  think,  cMre  mere,  you  always  had  some 
trouble  in  remembering  what  you  say,"  rejoined  .Kate, 
more  archly  than  was  her  wont. 

"Oh,  my  memory  takes  it  down  in  shorthand,  no 
doubt ;  and  if  J,  hadn't  kept  my  tongue  like  a  good  razor, 
sharp  by  use,  how  should  I  ever  have  fought  my  battle 
in  life,  child?  Your  dear  papa  used  to  say  that  I 
amused  him  by  my  conversational  powers.  Ah !  he  was 
a  man  of  a  thousand  for  discernment." 

Kate  did  not  pursue  the  conversation:  her  father's 
nfime,  as  yet,  gave  her  a  pang.  She  wondered  at  the 
difTerence  between  herself  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  of  whom 
she  was  becoming  really  fond,  though  a  little  troubled 
now  and  then  by  a  sense  of  her  oppressiveness. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  they  made  their  four  hours' 
drive  to  Boulogne,  through  Marquise,  in  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  the  weather — Kate,  it  must  bo  owned,  deep  in 
the  perusal  of  a  volume  tint  she  had  made  a  pocket  com- 


panion, and  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  when  nottalkiog,ncru'::: 
her  energies  by  slumber. 

On  arriving,  Kate  did  not  one  to  go  to .' ? 
she  was,  for  the  first  time  sinoe  kaving  Fou  ^ 
really  interested  in  the  town  and  the  oonmur.:.:: 
ramparts.  Mrs.  Tregabbit  could  scarcely  get  b»r  .- 
to  dixmer ;  and  when  they  had  taken  a  dhTe  c>  r 
main  street  and  along  the  margia  of  the  br'  : 
Kate's  entreaty  they  returned  to  the  sneieiit  o.t :. . 
saw  the  moon  rise,  as  they  sat  under  the  tr^  u.  > 
and  there  shelter  the  benches. 

While  they  were  thus  seated,  and  as  the  c:  • 
began  to  increase,  they  were  accosted  bja]>o  r 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm.    She  came  near  ^v.: 
step,  and,  putting  her  hand  into  her  basket,  ol:  - 
some  lace  for  sale. 

At  the  word  "hwe"  Mrs.  Tr^bbiVs  ittc: 
inunediately  aroused,  though  Kate  whisper&i, '1 
use,  as  we  are  in  mourning." 

"  Oh,  my  dear— Yalenoiennes  I  It's  alway?  > 
always ;  and  we  can  get  it  a  bargain.  I  sliill :. 
just  half  what  she  asks." 

«  Combien  r  began  Mrs.  Tregabbit    But  h  -:  ^ 
was  rather  of  the  order  transcendental,  and  the 
spoke  at  once  in  English,  in  a  very  indistinct  t\ 
she  had  lost  her  teeth ;  indeed,  her  face  was  lie .  • 
a  large  handkerchief^  and  the  pretty  while  c: 
distinguishes  the  French  wonum  of  humU> 
exchanged  for  a  nondescript  sort  of  wrap,  <  ■- 
turban,  hood,  and  veil.    But  Mrs.  Trctralti: ' 
intent  on  examining  the  lace,  and  makin;  > 
purchase,  to  take  any  notice  of  the  wosil, 
might  have,  perchance,   recognised  the  p'^ 
pressed  against  her  in  the  little  Eagliaii  '' 
Guines. 

"  My  dear,  do  look !"  whispered  Mrs.  Trc  : 
patiently ;  "my  eyes  don't  quite  serve  me.   h- 
wonderfully  cheap  lace?    I've  given,  in  Er.: 
shillings  a  yard  for  some  not  a  bit  wider,  ai .  - 
asks  four  francs ;  and  I  do  think  I  can  get  ii  •  • 

"I'm  no  judge  of  lace,"  said  Kate,  turnin:  '- 
head,  and  sitting  back  in  the  comer  of  u^ 
annoyed. 

"But,  see  the  width!" 

"I  see  nothing,  chere  mh^,  but  the  mo-n,; 
look  at  that,  and  leave  the  lace ;  or  pay  for  \',  - 
her  away." 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  concluded  her  bargain  by  b . 
woman's  small  stock  at  half  what  she  had  ask? 
little  exulting  in  her  talents,  and  secretly  p::. 
for  being  "moonstruck,"  the  clever  bar^'tin.: 
observe  how  swiftly  the  woman  retreated  ir:<'-^ 
parts.    On  their  return  to  her  hotel  showi^* 
playing  her  treasure,  and  delighting  in  carrv  :- 
thing  contraband  home—a  little  infraction  ^''-  *• 
laws  being  a  great  enjo\'ment  to  ladies  like 
gabbit — when  the  waiter  that  served, cat -i 
the  purchase,  as  Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  hnrr;-- 
said,  in  tolerable  English,  with  a  bow— 

"  I  hope,  ladies,  that  you  have  not  beei ' 
yourselves  with  buying  any  imitation  lao?? 

"Imitation!— cheating!     It  is  Valenc:.i 
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surely .**    She  extended  the  laoe  on  her  open  and  out- 
stretched hands,  as  she  spoke. 

'<  Ah,  madame,  I  have  sorrow  for  that  you  are  mocked 
with  a  false  thing." 
''The  shameful  French  cheat  !*' 
"Nay,  pardon,  madame;  it  is  the  English  at  Saint 
Pierre;  it  is  they  what  make  the  laoe  of  Nottingham. 
Great  quantity  is  made  there  by  the  natives  of  Notting- 
ham^ in  England.  And  it  is  Ter  good  lace  for  the  price ; 
for  oommon  it  is  good  market;  bat  not  the  lace  of  my 
country,  in  the  which  fabric  my  father  and  my  mother 
dealt.  But  vaurien  Englishe— *pardon  me — they  have 
cheated  madame,  as  they  do  cheat  des  itranger^ — the 
mesdames  et  meuieurt  what  buy." 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  so  perturbed  at  this  discovery 
that,  for  once,  she  was  sUent,  and  let  Jessy  attend  her 
and  Kate  to  bed  without  further  comment— merely,  in 
her  own  room,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  putting  on  a 
pair  of  spectacles>  which  she  kept  for  private  use,  and 
soon  discovering  that  the  lace  was  but  a  very  clever 
imitation^  which  she  could  have  bought  in  England,  by 
the  score  of  yards,  for  as  little  as  she  had  now  given  for 
one.  It  was  not  the  trifling  money  loss  she  cared  for, 
but  it  mortified  her  to  be  outwitted. 

She  took  some  comfort  to  herself  by  the  shrewd  and 
certainly  not  untrue  remark — "  There's  plenty  of  things 
bought  in  Prance,  by  others  as  weU  as  me^  that  one  can 
get  far  cheaper  at  home." 

This  little  incident  made  Mrs.  Tregabbit  much  more 
willing  to  leave  Boulogne  the  next  day  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  been.  She  learned  from  Jessy,  her  maid, 
who,  in  some  inquiries  for  a  relation,  had  discovered, 
while  they  were  at  Calais,  all  about  the  colony  of  English 
lacemakers  located  at  St.  Pierre,  and  who,  according  to 
Jessy's  version,  were  teaching  Prench  people  how  to 
make  something  cheap  as  well  as  pretty. 

That  morning,  as  they  walked  down- to  see  the  Folke- 
stone packet  arrive,  and  to  while  away  the  time  upon 
the  pier,  until  their  own  return  in  the  afternoon,  they 
noticed,  among  the  arrivals,  one  poor  lady,  who  was 
carried  from  the  vessel  on  to  the  pier,  and  waited, 
propped  up  by  cushions,  while  a  Bath-chair  was  being 
fetched  for  her.  She  was  evidently  very  faint ;  and  tbe 
other  passengers,  amid  the  bustle  of  their  arrival  and 
the  concision  of  hotel  touters,  were  aU  too  busy  to  pay 
any  attention  to  her.  She  would  have  lapsed  into  in- 
sensibility, if  Kate  had  not  stepped  forward  with  her 
smelling-bottle,  and,  while  she  held  it  for  the  lady,  kept 
her  screened  from  the  sun  by  her  parasol.  The  white 
lips  of  the  invalid  were  too  feeble  to  utter  thanks ;  but 
scarcely  had  a  minute  elapsed  when  a  tall  gentleman 
came  up,  accompanying  a  man  with  a  wheeled  chair. 
He  saw  the  gloved  hand  that  held  the  reviving  scent, 
before  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  which,  now  bent 
down  to  the  invalid,  shared  the  shadow  of  the  parasol. 
"Thanks — many  thanks/'  he  said,  bowing  hurriedly — 
all  his  attention  absorbed  by  the  sufferer,  whom  he  im- 
mediately lifted  in  his  young,  strong  arms,  and  placed 
in  the  chair.  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  at  this  moment,  took 
Kate's  arm  rather  impatiently,  and  said — 

"  Come  away,  my  dear.  It's  not  safe  for  you  to  be 
getting  so  near  a  sick  person.    Come  away,  I  beg." 


The  languid  eyes  of  the  invalid  opened,  and  she  looked 
full  at  Kate,  with  an  evident  perception  of  the  attention 
she  had  shown,  and  a  sweet,  patient  smile  of  thankful- 
ness, like  a  sunburst  through  a  cloud,  lighted  up  her 
pain  and  time  worn  face.  lb  was  a  smile  Kate  liked  to 
see — a  smile  long  remembered.  As  the  porter  began  to 
wheel  away  the  chair,  the  tall  young  man  in  attendance 
turned  to  the  ladies,  and  was  raising  his  hat,  when  he 
suddenly  paused,  then  stepped  forward  with  an  air  of 
recognition,  and  said^ 

"I  think  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Miss 
Ormond  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit." 

The  latter  lady  stared  blankly  at  him,  but  Kate 
hastened  to  say— "It  is  Mr.  Oakenshaw,  I  think." 
Then,  in  an  under  tone  to  her  companion — "  You  must 
remember  him — the  gentleman  who  represented  my 
papa*s  sister  at  the  funeral." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !  Dear  me !  I  had  forgotten,  I  de- 
clare." 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  made  a  very  elaborate  curtsey,  and, 
holding  Kate's  arm,  was  for  hurrying  her  away;  but 
Mr.  Oakenshaw  said,  earnestly,  to  the  latter — 
"Are  you  making  any  stay  here.  Miss  Ormond  ?" 
"  We  leave  this  afternoon." 

"Oh!"  in  a  tone  of  regret;  then  he  added,  "Pardon 
my  inquiry — I'm  so  anxious  about — your — an— about 
Mrs.  Oakenshaw ;  she  is,  as  you  saw,  so  very  ill." 

"Is  that  my  father's  sister?"  said  Kate,  Jaer  whole 
manner  undergoing  a  change.  "Is  it,  really?"  Even 
as  she  spoke  she  had  thrown  off  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  hand, 
and  was  some  paces  on  her  way  towards  the  chair. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  matron,  roused  to  her  fullest 
energy,  "you  would  not  think  of  disturbing  and  startling 
a  sick  person,  by  presenting  yourself  just  now;  why,  it 
might  kill  her.  And  do,  pray,  remember  she  never  was 
like  a  sister  to  your  dear  papa." 

"They  were  estranged,  madam,  certainly;  but  that 
might  not  have  been  the  sister's  fault:  nay,  from  what 
I,  her  step-son,  know  of  her,  it  could  not  have  been  her 
fault.  I  venture  to  ask  Miss  Ormond  to  show  her  own 
kind  heart  by  speaking  a  word — ^it  can  be  but  a  word^ 
for  we  go  on  by  train  in  an  hour — to  her  aunt." 
"Oh,  I  must;  indeed  I  must,  Mrs.  Tregabbit." 
"  Well,  then,"  replied  that  lady,  angrily, "  Mr.  Oaken- 
shaw must  take  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  sick 
lady.  I  disapprove  of  the  whole  thing ;  and  don't  you 
see,  my  dear,  how  we  are  being  looked  at  ?" 

Kate  shrunk  against  Mrs.  Tregabbit  at  this  remark, 
and  fancied,  as  sensitive  people  do,  that  all  eyes  were  on 
her.  Still  she  could  not  resist  the  impulse  that  impelled 
her  to  seek  her  kinswoman.  Mr.  Oakenshaw  rushed 
after  the  chair,  gave  the  man  charge  to  wheel  it  care- 
fully, and  then  returned  to  Kate,  who,  walking  between 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  the  young  man,  kept  her  purpose 
with  a  tenacity  which  surprised  and  annoyed  the  one, 
and  deeply  gratified  the  other. 

There  are  certain  stages  of  illness  in  which  people  ara 
impervious  to  any  sudden  shock.  They  are  so  wrought 
up  by  physical  suffering  that  mental  interests  fade  into 
a  dreamy  indistinctness  to  them.  It  was  so  with  Mrs. 
Oakenshaw.  Her  greatest  earthly  desire  was  to  make 
the  journey  by  the  shortest  po&sible  sea-passage  to  the 
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baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — for  thafc  was  her  last  hope  of 
cure— and  the  exertion,  in  her  weak  state,  was  so  great 
that  it  nearly  prostrated  all  her  faculties;  so  that,  when 
she  was  wheeled  into  the  talon  of  an  hotel  to  take  some 
refreshments,  prior  to  continuing  her  journey^  her  step- 
son came  to  her  with  the  words — 

"You  must  not  be  alarmed,  mother,  dear;  here's  a 
young  lady  you  haye  often  spoken  of  in  this  place,  and 
that  you  would,  I'm  sure,  like  to  shake  hands  with." 
*'0b,  Gerald,"  she  said,  hastily,  '*!  can  see  no  one." 
**  Not  your  niece  ? — ^not  Miss  Ormond  ?  " 
A  flush  passed  over  the  thin  face.    ''What !  has  she 
oome  at  lastP"    Then,  leaning  her  head  back  wearily, 
she  added,  languidly,  ^  Yes,  you  can  bring  her." 

The  windows  of  the  room,  whidi  overlooked  the  paye- 
ment,  were  open,'  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  and  the 
passengers  along  the  street  could,  if  they  chose  to  be 
impertinent,  of  course,  see  all  that  went  forward  in  the 
room ;  but,  in  the  agitation  of  Gerald  Oakenshaw  and  the 
weakness  of  his  step-mother,  this  was  not  noticed. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  had,  meanwhile,  so  &r  obtained  a 
respite  to  a  meeting  which  she  strongly  objected  to,  that 
she  hod  detained  Kate  outside  while  the  young  man 
went  to  prepare  the  invalid.  Of  course,  as  the  two  ladies 
could  not  stand  in  the  street,  they  sauntered  back  along 
the  esplanade,  Mrs.  TregabUt  getting  as  far  away  as 
possible,  so  that  when  Mr.  (^kenshaw,  whose  oommuni- 
tsation  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  very  briefest, 
came  outside,  he  had  a  good  space  to  traverse  before  he 
tjame  up  with  them,  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  urgent  that 
Kate  should  walk  slewly  back,  *'  unless  she  wanted  to 
get  brain  fever,  in  that  sunshine."  These  trivial 
hindrances  delayed  the  interview ;  and  as,  sometimes,  in 
a  moment's  space,  the  most  important  events  take  place, 
so  it  happened  tiiat  between  Gerald  Oakenshaw's  de- 
parture to  fetch  Kate  to  her  aunt  and  his  return  with 
her,  a  face  had  appeared  at  the  open  window  and  looked 
in  full  at  the  invalid.  Her  eyes  had  been  fixed  on 
vacancy,  and  she  was  lost  in  thought  about  the  announce- 
ment of  her  niece  being  near.  Suddenly  her  vague  gaze 
tihanged;  something  fixed  it.  Slowly,  but  distinctly,  as 
in  a  vivid  dream,  she  saw  one  whom  she  had  known 
through  all  her  early  years.  •  A  tremor  ran  through  her 
frame ;  her  eyes  met  those  that  were  fixed  on  her  Arom  the 
window.  The  recognition  was  mutual ;  neither  seemed 
uble  to  avoid  looking  with  a  fixed,  stony  stare— spell-bound 
at  the  other.     At  length  each,  with  an  effort,  uttered 


I  just  one  word,  simultaneously : "  Brother  !**  was  the  sighis.- 
exclamation  from  the  blanched  lips  of  Mrs.  Oakenshav 
"  Sister ! "  came,  in  a  hissing  whoper,  from  the  man. 

These,  like  Vords  spoken  under  the  influence  of  i 
nightmare,  gave  sudden  relief  to  the  speakers.  The  mui 
after  another  long  gaze,  withdrew  from  the  window 
looked  round  him  in  the  street,  as  if  to  realise  where  b 
was,  and  then,  with  recovered  self-poasession^  pulled  h.- 
sloaoMng.hat  yet  more  firmly  over  his  l^ows,  an.. 
hastily  drawing  forth  his  handkerehiei^  wiped  the  per- 
spiration off  lus  faee,  as  though  he  was  intent  rather  c. 
ooncealing  it,  and,  looking  oarefolly  at  the  honse,  l 
crossed  the  road,  and  sauntered  away  into  the  shade. 

Mrs.  Oakenshaw's  recovery  from  her  surprise  vms  \ 
no  means  so  sudden  or  complete.    The  momentary  ct^ 
at  her  heart  was  followed  by  a  rush,  as  of  floa&e,  throak' . 
her  veins;  and  it  was  in   this  state  of  excitem^: 
to  his  utter  confusion,  that  Gerald  Oatoiahaw  fofun 
her,  as  he  led  up -Kate  to  her  chair,  dosei^-'Mlowed  : 
Mrs.  Tregabbit,  who  made  the  most  of  her  portly  pr- 
senoe  and  flowing,  sable  robes,  as  she  oroaiiJ.  the  nor 
and  who  was  certainly  amazed,  as  w^  as  the  rest. : 
hear  the  invalid  say  to  Kate — 

**What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here?  Is  he  i^ 
you?  Don't  you  know  that  my  quarrel  with  jai- 
fitther  was  all  about  him  ? " 

^  What  dojBB  she  mean  P  "  said  Kate,  ■hy^^Vipg  bacL 

''Whom  ?"  inquired  Gerald,  oonfoundad. 

"  Whom !  She  knows ;  '  her  un<de  —  her  fatbf : 
brother:  and  she  brings  him  here  to  kill  me  wtih  t 
presence."  Her  voice  was  stifled  with  aobs^  and  «£ 
sank  back,  gasping  with  hysteria. 

'<  This  b  madnessy"  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit*— a  solution : 
the  case  so  consonant  to  reason  that  it  preaented  ti- 
only  clue. 

Utterly  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  alarm  at  3£: 
Oakenshaw's  state,  Gerald  did  not  seek  to  detaiji  ±' 
young  lady  he  had  brought,-  and  who,  natnrallj  xi- 
eluding  that  her  presence  had  been  the  cause  <^  'it 
delirious  emotion  she  had  witnessed,  hastened  to  rdkr 
tiie  disturbance  caused  by  her  presence — Mrs.  TregabV. 
as  hastily  leading  her  from  the  room,  and  pondering,  i> 
she  went,  the  words— "Her  uncle;  her  father's  brother 
My  quarrel  with  your  father  was  all  about  him.**    En 
these  expressions  any  basis  in  fact  ?    Had  Kr.  OnnoiL 
a  brother  ?    She  had  never  heard  him  mention  one. 
(To  he  continued.)^ 
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"  The  conrenation  of  the  two  friends  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close,  by  the  appearance  of  a 

bright,  fair  faoe."~p.  505. 

THE   PRIDE   OF   INDEPENDENCE 

BT  WILLIAM  DUTHIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
i    CBABBED,  discontented  man— you  can  tell 
\.     that  by  his  face;   for  there  were  too  many 
rinkles  in  the  forehead  and  pits  in  the  cheek 
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for  one  of  his  age.  He  could  not  be  much  oyer 
thirty,  and  yet  there  were  seams  and  puckers  in 
his  face,  which  betokened  a  man  of  mature  years. 
He  wore  all  his  beard — it  was  not  much — and  it 
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yrm  ragged  and  iU-conditionod^  like  its  wearer. 
Not  that  lie  "was  ill-dressed,  or  dirty — ^no;  but 
there  was  a  generally  wild,  distraught,  and  un- 
comfortable look  about  the  man,  which  q^e  you 
mistrust  him  from  the  moment  you%net  liis  eye. 
.TTia  eye  I — yes  ;  that  was  the  most  remai-kable 
point  in  the  whole  figure ;— a  fierce,  wandering 
eye,  roying  round  about^  seeking  for  flaws,  slips, 
and  causes  of  dissatisfaction ; — an  unhappy  eye, 
that  took  no  rest  nor  found  delight  in  beauty 
iteelf :  restless,  craving,  and  yet  weary-looking. 

His  name  was  Prior— Thomas  Prior ;  and  if  any- 
one "Mistered"  him  emphatically,  he  would  resent 
the  title  in  scorn,  and  claim  to  be  called  "  Thomas 
Prior,"  and  nothing  more  nor  less.  But  woe  to 
him  -who  predumed  upon  this  liberty,  and  dealt 
with  hifl  name  in  a  familiar  way  I  He  who  had 
previously  appeared  so  humble,  immediately  be- 
came hot  and  bristling  with  pride,  and  claimed  to 
be  greater  than  most  lordB  or  kings.  An  uncom- 
fortable man  to  meet  with,  take  him  altogether ; 
and  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  him  was,  that  he 
was  not  malignant,  and  worried  and  plagued  him-^ 
self  much  more  than  he  plagued  other  people. 

"  Why,  Prior,"  cried  a  cheerful  voice,  as  a  right 
hand  was  laid  gently  on  his  shoulder,  **  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  an  age !    How  are  you  ?  " 

Prior  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung,  and  turned 
sharply  round  to  meet  the  speaker.  He  was  a  well- 
di'ossed  gentleman,  with  light,  crisp  hair,  and  a 
bright,  pleasant  look,  and  his  general  aspect  was 
improved  (he  was  not  at  all  handsome)  by  the 
frank,  genial  way  in  which  he  held  out  his  hand. 
A  grim  smile  passed  over  Prior's  face  as  he  re- 
cognised the  figure  before  him ;  and  he  responded 
to  the  greeting  with  more  cordiality  than  one  would 
have  thought  was  in  his  nature.  This  was  at  the 
first  burst;  but  the  natui-al  orabbcdness  of  the 
man  asserted  itself  immediately  afterwards,  as  ho 
added — 

**  If  you  hadn't  seen  me  at  all,  Marlow,  I  sup- 
pose it  wouldn't  have  mattered." 

The  person  addressed  knew  his  man,  and  only 
answered  with  a  smile.  Those  two  had  been  friends 
and  companions  in  youth;  they  had  served,  in 
much  the  same  capacity,  under  one  master;  had 
for  years  had  wants,  hopes,  and  desires  in  common; 
and  had  lived  in  that  state  of  unreserved  fami- 
liarity usual  with  young  people  thrown  almost 
exclusively  into  one  another's  society.  They  had 
respected  each  other,  too,  for  they  were  both 
virtuous  in  the  main,  and  could  afibrd  to  pass 
lightly  over  the  venial  peccadilloes  into  which  they 
may  each  have  fallen. 

But  time  had  brought  about  its  inevitable 
changes,  and  when  Thomas  Prior  and  Charles 
Marlow  had  grown  to  manhood,  they  were  launched 
into  the  world  each  to  seek  his  own  fortune.  Thus 
they  had  been  separated,  had  acquired  new  im- 


pulses and  new  interesta,  and  during  many  yen. 
had  met  only  by  chance  ai^d  at  rare  interrJc 
When  they  did  meet  their  old  fiiendship  spr^. 
up  into  new  life  oa  the  instant,  yet  no  Uro  n  : 
could  be  more  opposite  in  their  chief  oharact'^ri^i .:• 
Marlow  was  sanguine,  lively,  and  affable ;  Pri : 
despondent,  eatm-nine,  and  morose.  It  k  cer.J. 
they  could  never  have  been  friends  if  hazard  L/ 
not  thrown  them  together  in  their  youth,  anl. 
there  had  not  been  a  common  principle  of  recJt::.': 
to  form  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  11 : 
had  not  both  prospered  in  life  in  the  same  uc^t - 
Marlow  was  a  tibiriving  man,  while  Prior  t„ 
lagged  behind  in  comparative  poverty.  Hec  .. 
not  be  said  to  have  failed,  for  he  held  his  gro  i .  I, 
and. that  stifily  too  ;  but  having  reached  a  c-r .. 
point  just  out  of  the  crowd  of  compe^Ito:^,  : 
seemed  unable  to  make  any  further  advance.  Al- 
though busily  engaged  in  the  same  thriving  L-t^ 
they  had  not  mot  for  several  years. 

"And  how  are  you  getting  on,  Prior ?"t-: 
Harlow's  cheery  question. 

**How  shoi^d  I  get  on?"  was  the  surly  rr 
joinder.  **  In  such  a  slavish,  crawling  place  as  :1_ 
a  man  of  any  spirit  is  out  of  his  element." 
"  We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it" 
"  We  don't  find  it— we  make  it" 
"  You  mean  that  others  mako  it  for  us." 
"What  others?    We  are  the  others— tLat  13, ; 
am  not;  but  if  half  a  dozen  of  my  neic^lib^r- 
haven't  a  soul  to  call  their  own,  and  by  thilr  or- 
base  truckling,  bring  a  herd  of  tyrants  round  tic, 
how  can  I  alone  make  head  against  the  tliroag  r ' 
Marlow  shrugged  his  shoulders.     He  saw  tL' 
his  old  friend  had  not  abandoned  any  of  hia  prv;.- 
dices — they  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  become  atro:;: 
with  time;  and  as  it  was  of  no  use  pursuing; u 
theme  any  further,  he  changed  it  for  another. 
"Have  you  any  particular  work  in  hand,  Piio:" 
"  Nothing  I  can  make  anything  by,"  gru^l:- 
the  other. 

•*  Shall  you  make  any  tender  for  the  iron-Tor^ 
inBristow'safi'air?" 

**  Why  do  you  ask  ?    Shall  you  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  I  was  going  do\vn  there  when  I  met  joz 
I've  got  the  tender  in  my  pocket." 

**  Oh,  you  have  I  have  you  ?  Well,  then,  if  jc: 
must  know,  I've  just  deposited  mine  at  tii- 
office.'/ 

**  Bravo  I  Pm  glad  you're  coming  in  vitii  tSa 
rest  of  us.    You  used  to  despise  tenders." 

"So  I  do  now;  but  I  suppose  I  must  run  witi 
the  ruck.  A  mean,  paltry,  underhand  way  of  (I-^--a 
business,  I  call  it.  But  you've  brought  it  on  yoiir- 
selves ;  there's  no  independence  among  you." 

"Don't  ckss  me  with  that  lot,"  laughed  Afarlo^r, 
who  was  determined  not  to  trfjie  olTence  flt  anytliia^' 
his  fiiend  might  say. 
"I  don't  say  you,  in  particular,"  Prior  wentoa, 
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in  Ha  BnarKng  vay ;  "but  I  say  that,  taking  people 
as  a  body — ^all  that  I  have  anything  to  do -with — 
there's  not  a  spark  of  independence  among  them.'* 

'Tm  afraid,  Prior,"  said  Marlow,  "that  you 
have  been  unfortunate  in  your  friends." 

Marlow  was  becoming  weary  of  this  perpetual 
fault-finding;  but  he  was  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  had  at  heart  a  respect  for  his  old  companion. 
Moreover,  their  route  lay  together,  and  no  favour'- 
able  excuse  offered  itself  under  the  shelter  of  which 
he  could  take  an  abrupt  leave.  So  he  kept  by 
Prior^s  side,  who,  under  the  spur  of  his  irascible 
temper,  walked  on  at  a  swingeing  pace.  Mariow 
took  no  heed  of  his  companion's  rabid  attacks  upon 
mankind  in  general,  but  led  the  conversation  to  the 
details  of  the  building,  for  certain  iron-work  con- 
nected with  which  they  had  both  resolved  to  send 
in  tenders;  and  as  this  was  a  subject  at  which 
Prior  was  perfectly  at  home,  he  readily  took  up  the 
theme.  Prior  was  earnest  in  everything,  and  dis- 
cussed the  new  subject  with  great  knowledge  and 
his  usual  warmth — ^not  omitting  to  have  his  fling 
at  the  "base  and  truckling  instincts"  of  human 
nature,  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

Presently  the  conversation  of  the  two  friends  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  close,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
bright,  fair  face,  which,  with  a  look  of  entreaty, 
pressed  itself  upon  their  attention. 

"Halloa,  Susyl"  cried  Prior,  "is  that  you? 
What  ifl  the  xnatterP" 

The  young  woman  thus  addressed  expressed  her 
wish  as  clearly  as  eyes  could  speak — and  her  eyes 
did  speak,  volumes — to  confer  with  Prior  alone; 
and,  with  a  hasty  "Excuse  me,  Marlow,"  the  man 
of  independence  stepped  a  pace  or  two  aside  to  hear 
what  the  fair  messenger  had  to  say. 

The  eyes  of  Marlow  were  not  idle  at  this  junc- 
ture, and,  with  an  irresistible  instinct,  rested  upon 
the  face  and  figure  of  Susy,  as  she  stood  in  earnest 
conversation  with  the  restless  and  vehement  Prior. 
She  certainly  was  not  beautiful — ^in  face,  that  is — 
but  in  form  she  was  slim,  lithe,  and  graceful  as  an 
antelope.  Her  pretty  head  bent  easily  forward  as 
she  spoke,  and  there  was  a  fervency  of  expression 
and  a  radiance  of  light  in  her  countenance,  which 
more  than  compensated  for  dull  regularity  of  fea- 
ture. Then,  she  was  neatness  itself,  and,  by. her 
earnestness  of  manner,  evidently  meant  business. 

Just  as  Marlow  became  conscious  that  his  steady 
look  might  be  misunderstood  as  a  rude  stare,  Susy 
looked  up  and  caught  him  in  the  act.  A  bolder 
man  might  have  been  confused  under  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  Marlow  was  not  bold,  in  the  sense  of 
impudent,  and  was  only  sheltered,  in  his  embar- 
rassment by  the  action  of  Prior. 

"I  forgot,"  exclaimed  the  latter;  "I  ought  to 
have  introduced  you.  My  sister-in-law,  Miss 
TerryU — Mr.  Marlow,  my  very  old  fciend  and 
former  chum." 


Due  acknowledgments  made.  Miss  TerryU 
turned  to  go,  when  Prior  caught  her  arm,  with  the 
words—;  • 

••  Stopa  bit,  Susy;  Pll  go  home  with  you.  I  dare 
say  Mi^.  Marlow  can  take  care  of  himself." 

"  I  must  try,  under  the  circumstances,"  answered 
Marlow,  his  ul^rtial  good-humoured  smile  lighting 
lip  his  face.  **But,  one  word,  before  I  go,  Prioir  i 
don't  despair  of  the  contract." 

"  A  pack  of  •  schemers ! "  exclaimed  PlriorJ 
"  What  can  I  expect  to  gain  among  such  a  crew?** 

"You  won't  forget  that  I'm  one  of  them,"*, 
laughed  Marlow. 

*'  Oh  I  I  except  you.  Won't  you  lool:  in  P  Some 
evening,  now.  Quite  simple,  you  know.  I  shall 
expect  you.**  And  he  almost'  spoilt  poor  Susy's 
curtsey,  as  he  dragged  her  away. 


CHAFTBR  n. 
"Does  Prior  really  mean  what  he  says?"  was 
the  question  Cfharles  Mariow  put  to  himself,  as  he 
turned  slowly  round,  after  watching  the  two  figures 
of  Prior  and  his  gentle  companion  out  of  sight 
"I don't  believe  him,"  argued  Marlow  to  himself. 
"  He  speaks  from  his  passion,  and  not  from  his 
reason.  He  can't  think  so  ill  of  human  nature— 
no  honest  man  could.  Now,  Prior  is  an  honest 
man — a  just  man,  I  believe,  in  the  main,  and  a 
clever  and  industrious  man.  How  is  it  he  does  not 
get  on  so  weU  as  he  ought  ?  He  makes  himself 
enemies  by  his  insulting,  currish  spirit.  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  home  he  keeps.  It  is  by  that  you 
can  judge  a  man.  I  feel  interested  in  Prior,  and  I 
shall  accept  his  invitation." 

And  so  be  did  upon  a  very  early  occasion. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Thomas  Prior  was  not  an  un- 
happy one,  although  it  was  wanting  in  many  things 
which  to  a  man  in  his  position  might  be  called 
necessaries.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  this  was  due 
to  his  wife,  Bessie,  who  was  active,  cheerful,  and 
affectionate.  She  made  the  best  of  all  that  came  to 
her  hands,  and  was  perhaps  the  one  being  in  whom 
Prior  entirely  trusted.  Still,  to  give  him  his  due, 
the  egotism  and  part  selfishness,  which  found  vent 
on  ordinary  occasions  in  the  abuse  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  was  less  visible  at  home  than  any- 
where else.  Not  that  he  was  always  charitable 
even  there,  but  his  suspicions  were  less  on  the 
alert,  and  his  ill-temper  less  excited  in  his  small 
family-circle  of  wife,  children,  and  Susy,  than 
it  was  in  the  rough,  outside  world.  The  gentler, 
kindlier  man  came  out  under  the  soothing  influence 
of  home,  and  the  roughness  of  his  speech  was 
softened  by  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  loved. 

Then  Prior  had  a  paramount  sense  of  duty ;  and 
he  would  have  scorned  to  debar  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren (he  had  three  little  "toddlers,"  as  he  called 
them,)  of  anything  his  circumstances  would  permit 
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him  to  proTide.  ^Ski&if^  -mJi  m  "WaMt/Hd  pincMng 
in  FdoKB  lb(m0elh<^M,  bdoauMhe  held  it  a6  ft  point 
of  honotacr  tbut  at  hofliA,  «t  iMbt; '  th«M  tiboiM  be 
peace  and  comfort.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  tkelra 
were  few  lus^unkd. '  Soeh^  thk&gs  iMi^h^t  wl^iin 
the  scope  of  Fdar^m  rwoaxioMb  Hs»  rude,  offensiye 
manners  were  in  part  the  canse  and  in  part  the 
effect  of  a  want  of  success  which  he  himsdf  asoribed 
to  bij9  own  too  great  freedom  of  speech  and  act 
Fortonately,  his  wife  Bessie  was  homely  aoH  imt- 
dnstrious. 

tThithsp/^ne  erfME^j^,  A^  MOft  after  hi»  thaiojtse 
ttMting  %lth  Prior/Okat^tesllAarlowlbundhis  ymf. 
^  *i€Had  lK>^  ie^  ywi,  ICarlow/^' w«»  <he  gra€ 
w^come  of  M^r,  atf  he  'piteMed  the/faMtd  of  hii^ 
Tuitor;  <*th(m|fk'I  imls«  say  1  didn't  <eac^e«t  yov.'^ 

''  Becutte1ii«re'B  ^ioi  tmsLohtf  4  ciUi^  Iwre.'^ 
>  **0ome,  <^d^«ftd(  Itat^ft  hatdly  ecfmfi&mjhntety. 
Don't  7e«  Hhinl:  I  can  pay  a  disi&tireBted  wdt  f '' 
' «'  Well,  I  Mrppdse^oti  oaii,  Mariew»  or  yocL<  wotdd 
not  be  here — and  there's  an  end  of  Hi**  ■  • '   ' 

ibfrn.' Prior  seeilMd'  to  1iiit4  a  stvon^'isuiiliiialLon 
to  strike  in  with  a  cottdlistory  word  os'two^  but) 
iilionoeeond<iit»iight»,<fatold. her. peace*    dusyiWbo 
WHS  buflilBd  with  oIm  «f  the  dhidren/ darted  «tL  isK  \ 
Ofgnaot  gbmoe  <%t  her  -broiher^i^jaw,  and  iiiisn ' 
•dttKipedhepoyw  again  t<»  her  taA.  •> 

<«Hexe,  Tom,"  onedPrioe  to  has  wildest  'Itoddler/' 
asasartofcoaGttsrienalterMs  mdogiasSy  ^^goand 
fihake  hnds  with^thO'ipeQileiiHnEu" 
'  Tom,  a  Bknxdty  nroMti  c^  ootne  fivo  or  sLk  years, 
fliiossed  OTSr  -to*  Mairkw  and  held  out  his  hand. 
Masrlow  aoeepted  it  as  a  peac^^offoring,  and  so 
harmony  was  restoited.  The  oonvers^iiDn  turned 
upon  indifl^seikt  onbjeets,  and  Madew's  natural 
xoaAinesB  aind  amiHlnlity  showed  to  advantage 
against  the  abrupt,  blunt  oxpressienfl  of  hda  host 
And  BO  an  bout  paflsed. 

**  While!  eopper  is  haaig  laid,''  ciied  Pjior»  sud- 
donly  starting  to  faisfeet^  ''come  and  look  at  my 
workshops,  ICaadow." 

And,  without  waitmg  fas  a  response,  he  led  the 
way  otit^of  the  house  into  the  yard,  and  thenoe  up 
a  laddor^like  staircase  to  the  scene  of  his  daily 
labours.  Everything  heoe  was  adminihle,  both 
in  oiharaeler  aaid  acrangaaMnt,  and  Marhiw  did  hot 
hesitate  to  say  BO,  adding^ 

*'>It  really  is  a  surprise  to  me,  Prior,  that  you 
httven't  made  moxe  way  in  the  world*  You  deserve 
success." 

''Ifs  not  surprising  to  me,"  answered  Prior, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  almost  contemptuooa  in  its 
expression,  '^rve  got  on  well  enough.  IcouLdget 
on  better,  of  gouese,  if  I  chose  to  truckle  to  a  lot  of 
dunderheads,  and  go  sneaking  about  for  what  I 
could  catch." 

Maxlow  reasoned  against  these  narrow  conclu- 
sions, but  with  no  better  result  than  to  make  his 


companion  il^re  TiOlcbt  ta  kisdeRtrnhdeiion  of  C 
usurers  and  middlemen ;  souths;!  Hadow  iras  g^. 
to  return  to  the  morepkUsid  regjo&0  olthedomesi 
heaiih,  where^  Bessie  and  fiusy  exercised  ^ 
gcmtte  iMt^noe.  tJpon  tJit  whole,  he  spent  & 
pleasant  eVefiiOgr  «uid  was  easdy  ifidueed  te  reptt 
his  visit 

CSiarks  Msrlow  had  been  the  guest  of  his  oli 
companion  some  three  or  four  times,  when  c:e 
^enieg,  after  his  departure^  Prior  soddexdy  ti* 
dressed  his  wife  thus : — 

'^I  begiii  to  noitz^BSt  thai  felloir^iCBzIow,  do  yu- 
kaow,  Bess.^  ^ 

''  Dew-mo,  Toja  t    Wkatlite  he  done  ?" 
•    <<  Nbtiang  yet  Oiat  I  know  of;  and  TU  Uko  cii? 
that  ht  doM  nothing  in  the  ftituito,  -that's  more.'' 

'^  Bat,  whttt  do  ymi  idiitiCk  he  wu%  to  do,  Tom 

«*'Why,  to  piete  up  my  mcat^,  aaJmakQ  moir 
•outofthexti.^  :    / 

«' Oh,  dear,  Tom!  ream^tthiiJfthat:  heappeu 
BO  sincere  atid  good-heaxied." 

**'Wha4  does  he  come  here  so  often  for,  the: 
l^y,  he's  bfere  t#o  nights  ovit  of  three.'^ 

'<<9o  ho  IS,  Tom.  Hot  do&'t  yoa  mak  that  Sor 
perhaps     '  ^* 

**'(Wi,  don't  tell  met*'  interrupted  Prior,  k- 
patiea^^ ;  **  that's  a  met^  ptetenoe." 

"That  may  be,"  continued  Bessie,  with  a  j^ 
knowifiig  shake  of  ike  heaSii  *^bat,  §or  all  tliat,! 
can't  help  thinking*— in  laet,  Vm.  quite  sore— tL: 
Mr.  Mariow  is  very  atten'^veto  Susy;  and  Sx^y 
notices  it." 

'*Ah!  ^at*s  his  cunning.  Don*t  you  ^uppo."? 
that  he^ll  hare  anything  setioue  to  say  to  Sor- 
She's  a  petmiless  girl;  SEad  that  won*t  do  ^ 
UAst&t  Maarlow." 

Bessie  knew,  from  long  entperienee,  that  it  i)s 
useless  to  contradict  her  husband,  when  inosec 
his  positive  fits.  lOierelbre  she  made  nd  reply,  ^^ 
solved  to  wait  till  time  should  sett^  the  qoestiot 
In  the  meantime,  liCiSB  TexryU  grew  nlent  id 
thoughtful,  and  busied  hers^  more  seriou^  thu 
ever  in  the  household  duties. 

On  the  foUowixKg  di^jr,  about  noon,  Prior  cso^ 
home  in  a  to  wecmg  passion ;  he  was  positively  wliit^ 
with  rage,  and  his  hair  writhed  4nd  coiled  abotttiiii 
fi&oe,  like  a  nest  of  Aiakes. 

'<  I  thought  as  much  I  *^  touted  he,  with  botii  liis 
hands  among  his  hair,  as  if  tlie  snakes  were  stic^ 
ing  him.  <  «<The  double>-£u^  «doundt«lI  Thafi 
what  all  his  visits  come  to." 

**  Who  is  it,  Tom  ?"  asked  Bessie,  soothiugly. 

**  That  vagabond  Marlow  I  He  has  tricked  us 
out  of  it." 

**Outofwhat,Tom?" 

"  Why,  the  contract,  of  course." 

**  But  I  thought,  Tom,  he  sent  in  his  tender  fta 
same  day  that  you  did." 

*'  Not  he.     Catch  him  at  it^  He  had  it  ia  J»i» 
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pockety  ftikdi  I've  110  iovb%  k&pk  i4»  HU  h»  sf^  out 
of  me  wha^  be  ^ranted** 

"  I>readfia,  Tom,_if  it's  tr9e," 

**Truej  01  ocsxm^,  it's  troe» .  Ifa-M  qlmt  «6 
daylight— 4;he  mmx  viiacal  I .  He's  .^eac^  lielott'  so^ 
iuid3Qa4ei]M.oltb»la£aiiwtiaAL^i!e}um»'' . 


I^atry  l6Uaw4»fi*If  liAi3Qmetlk«re  X'lltliiejwJwso  out 
«f4eoifc?--i  T.'i    ...     .  ;  ..    ,'    • .  .  ^..-    . 
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*fiOaE  HOltfO.''^ 


^HSSB  id  si»..  pm^  rxpva  Krhich 
modem  critics  haye.  ^fttuer  as»- 
,  ftMbedtbatt  thfi^ibe  lijst«fi«a  re-' 
cQfds  ot  Cbnifcisaaty  fliuiM^d-  be 
tested  }f^  the  tcory  asme  ham  of 
cdtidsaki  ims.ato  fq[>9lieebl0ite  «ny 
oilier  iuiBHboiiotf  leeord  wlietv^eTer. 
A  practical  result  of  this^snode  of 
tceating  the  Obris&n  ftserds  ha0^be«a>  the  pub- 
lication of  yaiious  ^vrofksy ,  each  lurofessiQg  to  be 
a  life  of  Jes«s.  As  Xx^  Miwaaulay  uoA  other 
modem  histonaas  bays  cQUected-  £roia.  anoieat 
reoorte  tb^  materials  £wr  a  bistoij  of  Sxi^ilaQd,  so  < 
religious  historians  have  collected,  from  tbe^  New 
Testament  and  other  documents,  marfceirialB  trbere* 
with  to  compile  a  li£e.ofOhx]st«  !QD»mostTeBGMuck<- 
able  works  of  this  class  wbioh  hm^  ^^peaved  are 
the  now  noi»rious  *'  Life  of  Jesiis»"  by>K.  fienan; 
'<  Jesns  Chiiat:  His  Times^  laf^^  end  Work,''* 
byM-DePreesensd;  aikd  **EoeeHomot^-'t  by  some 
anonymous  author. 

<.  Btforevcriticisiag  these,  wprka  sepavditeljr*  it  is 
adyisable  to  understand  how  for  tha  tbecory  ef  eri*- 
ticism  to  which  we  ha?e  already  referped  is  really 
applicable  to  the  inspired  records;  for  upon;  tb^ 
theory  each  of  the  works  monrticiied  msore  or  less 
professes  to  be  based. 

Undoubtedly  the  autbentidty  of  the  Ohristiaii 
docuxnents  must  be  tried  and  established  by  the 
very  same  laws  and  ela9S  of  evidenoe  whid^  is  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  historio-  reoords.  To  oiaim  £&r 
these  documents  any  ezoepiional  treattti0iit>  on  the 
score  of  their  being  inipiredi  hsfi>^  their-  anithen- 
ticity  has  beoi  estabMahed^  is  simj^y.  begging  the 
question*  Up  to  tbu  p<»ttt  M*  Bensa  aadJL  Be 
Pressens^  are  both  right,  li*  Benaiii  bowef  er»  and 
bis  sobooL  of  modem  oritics^  apply  this  "  oicdinary 
criticisra  rnle'' much  (uxther.  Xlatey  say,  not  merely 
is  the  authesiticiiy  of  the  recosds  which  pro£»ss  to 
contain  the  life  of  Jesus  to  be  tried  by  ODdxnary 
rules  c^  eritioisDi,  bnt|  wben  the  autbentioLty  has 
been  established,  the  statements  contained  and 
teaching  propounded  in  these  records  are. to  be 
tried  by  the  same  ordinary  rules.    Prom  this  we 

*  "Jem  Christ:  Hli  TImM,  Life,  iad  Work.'*  By  E.  Da 
^"x^nNmi,  Loodoni  JackMiv  Waltod^  aad  Hoddtr,  F)«k«tiiMtflar 
,  Row. 

t  **  Ecoe  Homo :  a  Snirey  of  the  LIfb  and  Work  of  Jesas  Christ*' 
Laa^m  and  Ca^rUte:  MacmUlaft  add  Co. 


enliiriy  itoinwnphati^y ,  (Mflswi  iBt^a  ia  ithe 
QMt  o£iQ»dinftir  beohSr  wbe«  m^hm^  MfijAUbsA, 
hff  ibc!  tfama  mod^  of  -critiQimt,  tbna  aatfiftpibip  of 
^B  wodsB^  (Wft^^prCMedftoiorittfiisA  thtair  rn^ko^  m 
a  widely  tdiffmnt'nsts^aeVfiMeardiW'.tD^  tbe  mof 
fidenoe  and  reQ>ect  due  to  ther  authot,? ,  I£  weronce 
prot»  ani^adniil  ibei'  a«tilentt(V>«bftraQter  of  the 
N<nr  XidlaaMnt  teeQrds;;]^  bft^eestciblished  that 
they  QQottffi  a  naxiratiye  uniqv*  atxi  eaoeptioni^  in 
H&'dmaAben^  tm^  OttrefiMre.toybfr  touted  iu^att  ex- 
ceptional manoes-  T       ,   .'    r  ..  . 

Tahiti^  ifw  granted*,  then/  HM/trtiui  four  Qo^Sels 
GDtttaii»^aife  ailthentie  xeoerdt.  wbat*  estimate  fiiu«t 
w«^iorn  ef  the.oharaefter  itf  J.tSTit.€9itiiill,  as  tiiflrcjln 
unfoldedP  .  !We  mneA  mtin  m%  oiia«f  taooos.- 
duaioiifl^i^-eithBr  Jesus  wto- the.  Bosl  of  Gud^  anfl 
all  that  be  professed  tft  be;  orbs  wasftmaik  of  tias 
Hublbnest  genftis  andpuapesti  morality,  who  went 
about  teaflbing  the  di^inest  troHis,  and,  though 
possessed  of  so  refined  it  ebavacter.  and  mind;  he 
cteyoted^tbo  estic&cf  his  lifeto thai  propsgation  of 
what»  as  regards  bss  own  midsictt  and  ohwradtni  bis 
knew  to  bemilie.  ^We  -simply  aidcwbeihw  it  ifa 
eaaiar  toi  belieiye  that  Jdsus  OhsiBbwas  the  Sou  of 
Gbd^  or  to  a0oe|&t  tfaose-  imQC&aprriianftilde  iocon* 
gruitiss^  in  winch  our  ACOc^tsaMe  ^«i  the  otbar 
altetnatiiye  mnst  inydve  tis  ? '  M.  Banan  pnsents 
us  with  the  life  of  Christ  foaaadediiiiDn  ih»  mA 
snpposilien  wbioh  .we  ba»yef  menAioDed ;  BC  De 
Fressens^.  has  based  bis  biography  upon  iibe  cffSbat. 
M.  Benan  rejects  the  Diyine  notutB  el  Ghrist»  and 
the  i^daHiiy  of  bis  miradesi  and  tinats  of  his  life 
merely  as  :the  lifis^  ct  the  leaden  of  a  religifooH 
movenuofct-^ecemd  Mmeelf  in  many  things,  and 
the  deoctitneref  bis  dsyetod  followers.  '- 
^  ToadvptytberefbreitbeiaindhisionsofllBelQan, 
we  must  b^ye  that  tho  piizest  system' of  morality 
oyer  dsl^ised,  and  the  eabtimest  religion  «?ef  pro- 
pounded, ate  based  upon  a  iilb  which  was  simply, 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  blasphemous  lie*  2J:. 
Benan  may  find  it  difflcolt  to  credit  mifacles^  but 
the  wbol»  Bible  contains  n»  mifade  so  oziza* 
ordinary  and  improbable  as  that  which  be  asks  tis 
to  belisye.  In  opposition  to  IC  Benan,  the  distin- 
guished  soholar^  M.De  Pressens^,  has  written  a  life 
of  Christ,  taking  for  its  basis  the  four  Qospels,  and 
admitthig  the  Diyinity  of  our  Lord  and  tboreality  of 
bis  miracles.   As  regards  mere  style  of  oomposition, 
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M.  Benan  fit^nds,  as  a  vhole,  vnappioached^  and 
theamoantof  6fvil  wfatoh  faia  book  may  kayo  done  is 
<Mefly  due  to  the  eloquent^  toodiing,  and  nervous 
style  iniduoh  he  has  written.  There  is  not  even 
an  attempt  at  argoment  in  his  w<Mrk.  He  takes 
for  granted,  ^thout  oondesoending  to  discoss  it, 
that  the  belief  of  eighteen  centuries  is  one  gigantic 
blunder.  M.  De  Pi»9SeniB6's  style  is^  M.a  rale« 
slightly  inferior  to  that  of  M.  Benan,  though  here 
and  there  in  his  work  there  are  to  be  found  passages 
which,  fiur  simple  beanty.of  language  anddelicaoy  of 
oonstmction,  are  iAcompasably  better  than  apything 
Tibieh  M«  Benan's  book  oontains.  IL  De  Pressens^ 
has  giyen  us,  in  addition  to  a  mere  naxratiTO  of  our 
Iioxd's  work,  an  eaibaustlYe. exposition  of  the  tenr 
deociaa  of  thopght  which.exiBtQd  whe^  Jesus  lived, 
the  state  of  the  society  in  which  he  moyed»  and  the 
work  which  his  life  and  death,  accompUfihed*  M. 
De  Pressens^  has,  as  &];  as  is  ooninstent  witli  an 
eanMst  recognition  of  oux  Lord's  Divinity,  dis- 
oossed  the  e£Eept  of  his  liCe  and  chfuracter  from  a 
humanistio  point  of  view,  and  thus  has  rendered 
a  comparison  between  the  probability  of  his  and 
M.  Benan's  bypotheais  simple  and  evident.  It  is 
a  mattec  of  sincere  congratulation  that  the  same 
country  which  gave  us  so  much  specious  poispn 
as  is  contained  in  M.  Benan's  ''life  of  Jesos,'' 
should  have  given  us,  also,  so  effective  an  antidote 
as  this  able  volume  of  M.  De  Fressona^  affords. 
It  must,  however^  be  distinctly  uuderstood  that 
we  do  not  endorse  all  that  is  advanced  in  this 
volume:  indeed,  it  contains  some  opinions  £rom 
which  we  strongly  dissent. 

"Ecoe  Homo"  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
supplBmemt  to  such  a  work  as  K.  De  Bressens6's. 
It  is  not  a  life  of  Jesus,  but  an  investigation 
of  the  principal  epochs  in  his  biography  and  his 
teaching.  The  only  questions  which  the  author 
proposes  to  discuss  in  the  volume  are— what  was 
Christ's  object  in  founding  the  society  which  is 
called  by  his  name,  and  how  is  it  adapted  to 
attain  that  object?  It  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  author  does  not  enter  into  any  investigatiaa  of 
either  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  or  the  reality  of  his 
miracles.  The  very  title  which  the  volume  bears, 
and  the  necessary  predominancy  of  the  bumani- 
tarian  aspect  of  Ohristianity  which  it  contains, 
would  have  rendered  it  desirable  that  the  author 
should  have  stated,  in  his  introduction,  bis  views 
upon  these  questions.  We  must,  however,  most 
emphatically  protest  against  those  reviewers  wbo 
have  seen  fit  to  decide  that  the  author  of  ^'Ecce 
Homo  "  rejects  both  these  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Ohristianity.  8ach  passagea  as  the  following  axe, 
to  our  mind,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  author's 
belief  in  OhrisVs  Divinity^  and  the  reality  of  his 
miracles: — 

It  was  la  thiB  way  that  the  qnnirel  hegaa.  between  the 
Jews  and  their  JHvim  McuM,    «    •    ,    He  was  giappluig 


with  the  facts  of  his  age,  in  theiiireigtgth  of  sa  inspintix 
to  wbiob  no  truth  was  hidden  and  nP  ttitefprua  ixp  .$• 
eible.  •  •  .  Miracles  play  so  importaat  apart  in  Ch:jt« 
scheme  that  any  theory  which  could  represent  them  as  d-.-, 
enthrely  to  the  ImaghiatSon  of  "bSB  fbllowers,  or  of  t  Wjc 
age,  destroys  the  credibility  of  the  doemnente— not  cr- 
tlally,  but  wlioUy—4uid  leaves  Chxist  apenonags  aBmyttia: 
as  Hercules. 

It  miusf:  be  remembered  that  the  diseassioii  cf 
our  Lord's  Divinity  and  miracles  did  not  fall  ac- 
tually within  the  scope  of  the  topics  which  th-? 
author  treats  of  in  this  vcdume :  he  particnkrlr 
states  that  this  is  only  a  fra^^eiit;  and  we  feel  i: 
to  be  the  most  GhristLan  ooufse  to  ptosae,  b 
sxupend  judgment  on  his  orthodoxy  ui^  we  hsn 
'his  entire  work  before  us.    As  far  as  thig  mt 
goes,  it  i9  perfectly  consistent  fbrus  to  expect  tk' 
in  the  next  volume  the  author*  when  he  conies  ^ 
deal  with  <' Christ  ast^ie  creator  of  modem  theolcg 
and  religion,"  will,  in  a  more  oategozical  Tafmrr 
express  his  belief  iiiat  this  great  work  is  only  sai- 
factorily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  real  esseni;! 
Diwniiy  of  Him  who  accomplished  it.  While  diSr- 
ing  very  strongly  iroai  some  passages  which  r: 
find  in  "Ecce  Homo,"  we  cannot  but  express  oc 
admiration  of  the  earnest  spirit  which  pexraas 
every  chapter,  the    bold  originality  of  thou:':: 
whicjii  it   contains,  and  the  eloquent  langu^ 
in  which  those  thoughts  are  expressed.    Neve- 
theless,  we  are  bound  to  point  out  one  ndic;! 
error,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  num  the  effect  u 
the  work  as  a  whole.    The  author  applies  whit  r: 
have  termed  the  "ordinary  criticism  role"  subse- 
quent to,  as  well  as  prior  to,  the  proof  of  anthcs- 
ticity.    Thus  the  bumanistio  is  the  predominatiB; 
element  in  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  Jesos. 

The  gen^nal  tendency  of  the  work  is  thcre^ 
decidedly  dangerous.  Such  mode  of  treating  ^ 
life  of  Jesus  is  apt  to  lead  us  to  rest  satisfied  vii 
contemplating  the  means  which  were  made  n^cf. 
rather  than  the  Divioe  power  which  availed  it^ 
of  those  means.  The  writer,  in  some  instances,  is 
order  to  account  for  occurrences  which  cannot  U 
adequately  explaiaed  from  the  huTnanistic  point  a 
view,  is  forced  to  assume  a  number  of  fkcts  ifi^ 
theories  which  we  believe  to  be  purely  fiotitiaQ& 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  able  author  has  b«ec 
to  some  extent  forced  into  this  line  of  treatment 
frcun  the  bad  division  of  his  subject,  to  whicii^ 
have  already  referred ;  and  that  when>the  "^fci^  ^ 
completed,  the  second  part  wiU  prove  a  nobk 
testimony  in  favour  of  those  principles  the  De- 
recognition of  which  isy  as  the  work  now  itasd^  & 
very  serious  and  dangerous  defect. 

We  would  earnestly  press  upon  our  readers  tW 
every  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  life  » 
Christ,  to  be  true,  must  be  reoonoilaUe  vriih  ^ 
three  great  fundamental  faota  of  hie  Diyiu^i  ^ 
miracles,  and  his  atonement.  In  reject  to  th«0 
points  there  can  be  no  vmatum,  of  l^^^  ^ 
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opinioa.  ThiMe  fix«  the  nne  qtid  fwa  of  Cliristiftn 
theology :  they  are  <iie  yery  lifeblood  in  the  body 
of  whicli  He  is  the  head.    The  Christian  faith  may 


be  made  perfect  and  lovely  in  all  the  eymmetiy  of  it  becoiiiea  a  liying  and  a  life-ginog  ptriacipto. 


its  jEnoral  beauty,  but  without  these  truths  it  if 
oold  atid. lifeless. .  Tliese  graad  truths*  like  the 
breath  of  Deity»  must  be  breathed  into  it  befiox^ 


A    RUN-AND-READ   RAMBLE   TO    ROME. 

BT  0\m  OWW  CO^TXIKENTAL  C0EttESPQ2iDE:*T, 


CHAPTBR  VL 

ASOSNiviKo  Koirr  csans. 

^!NE  of  my  reasons  for  undertaking  this 
journey  xras  for  sake  of  rest  and 
change.  Of  the  latter  I  have  had 
already  no  small  measuro —change 
of  scene,  change  of  climate,  change 
of  society,  not  to  say  anything  of 
change  of  money  I  But  if  you  ask  me  "what  I 
have  had  in  the  vray  of  rest,  I  can  only  say  that 
my  present  stage  is  my  sixth  night  from  home, 
and  I  have  been  out  of  my  bed  three  nights  "but 
of  the  as.  I  Still,  even  this  is  change,  and  we 
all  know  that  rest  does  not  mean  sleeping  regularly 
in  one's  bed.  It  is  rest  to  change  one*s  ordinary 
mode  of  life,  and  to  undergo  new  tests  of  physical 
endurance.  The  rest  that  I  am  seeking  is  that 
which  I  am  now  enjoying — ^rest  from  the  daily 
round  of  ordinary  work,  and  change  from  the  mere 
routine  of  ordinary  life.  I  am  every  day  finding 
new  scenes  to  occupy  my  mind,  new  experiences  to 
enlarge  my  thoughts,  new  subjects  for  after-re- 
flection, and  new  things  in  this  old  world  that  I 
feel  I  ought  to  have  seen  and  been  &miliar  with 
long  ago. 

Still,  while  all  this  may  be  very  true,  and  be 
sound  philosophy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  I  spent 

one  night  on  board  the  ^,  crossing  the 

Channel  in  anything  but  a  graceful  and  agree- 
able etyle.  The  philosopher  may  call  that  re9t  if 
he  likes  (say,  three  or  four  days  after  the  fact),  but 
in  the  actual  erosaia^,  the  true  philosophy  would 
be  for  a  man  to  be  in  his  own  peaceful  and  un- 
ruffled bed  at  home.  It  is  also  true,  in  fkct, 
that  I  spent  another  night  in  a  long  journey  from 
Paris  "across  country"  to  Savoy.  And  now  I 
am  in  for  a  third  night  of  travel  over  the  hills,  the 
snow-hills,  the  mighty  Alps.  I  must  make  up 
both  mind  and  body  to  interjwet  the  occasion  as  a 
thrice-repeated  act  of  **  rest  and  change." 

I  wish  my  readers  to  understand  that  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Cenis  is  no  mere  trifle,  that  it  involves — 
tuorJc.  In  my  last  paper  I  think  I  left  my  readers 
standing  in  imagination  in  the  courtyard,  amid 
caravans,  diligences,  mules,  muleteers,  et  hoc  ffenus 
omne,  all  in  glorious  confusion;  some  neighing, 
some  braying,  and  some  others  of  the  motley  group 
giving  vent  to  no  end  of  ejaculations.  As  for  our- 
Bclves,  wo  all  felt  like  the  Irishman,  who  quite 


expected  the  horses  woruld  make  a  good  run  of  the 
next  stage,  because  Tie  had  enjoyed  a  g<)od  dinner. 
We  were  abundantly  refreshed,  as  the  itesult  of 
the  successful  scramble  for  something  to  eat  at 
St.  Michel.  So  we,  at  all  events,  were  in  good 
humour,  and  tolerably  well  prepared  for  the  up- 
ward journey. 

I  must  toll  you  the  diKgences  of  Mont  Cenis  are 
large,  unwieldy,  cumbersome  concerns,  consisting 
of  a  huge  body  divided  into  three  compartments — 
in  front  a  co1ip6,  holding  three  passengers  (special 
fee);  the  middle,  like  the  old-fstshioned  stage- 
coaches, holding  six  comfortably ;  and  the  hinder 
part,  a  kind  of  enclosed  "  dickey,"  for  six,  closely 
packed.  Upon  the  roof  of  this  tripartite  establish- 
ment imm6nse  quantities  of  luggage  were  stowed, 
much  more  than  the  joint  stock  (limited)  of  our 
travelling  baggage. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  three — ^that  is,  I  beKeve, 
the  approved  method  of  commencing  a  three-volume 
novel — ^when  our  diligence  rumbled  out  of  the 
courtyard.  We  started  for  the  gentler  incline  of 
the  earlier  stage  with  six  horses.  One  vehicle  had 
started  before  us,  and  five  or  six  more  were  to 
follow.  We  saw  how  our  route  lay  far  and  away 
along  the  gigantic  range  of  mountains,  but  had  as 
yet  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  journey.  We  rolled  and  rumbled 
on,  and  the  bells  jingled  to  the  time  of  the  trot  of 
the  horses,  and  little  beggars  fastened  themselves 
on  to  us  with  a  tenacity  of  grasp  that  seemed 
capable  of  separation  only  by  chopping  off  their 
hands  or  fingers.  We  were  evidently  rising,  up 
and  up;  and  within  an  hour  or  two  we  had  come 
upon  the  region  of  snow,  cold  and  crisp,  so  that 
the  wheels  crunched  the  ice  as  they  rolled.  At 
our  first  change,  we  took  mules  instead  of  horses, 
and  had  now  a  team  of  sixteen  mules,  two 
abreast,  to  each  caravan,  besides  two  horses  as 
wheelers.  We  observed  the  sunset  with  some  in- 
terest, as  the  greater  light  sunk  down  to  rest  behind 
those  massive  pillars  <^  the  heavens.  Just  about 
sunset  we  arrived  at  and  passed  through  a  strong 
fort  or  castle,  which  commands  the  pass  of  the 
mountain  from.  Savoy.  This  stronghold,  doubly 
fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  appeared  as  a  bold, 
bluff  helmet  on  the  brow  of  the  peak  that  it  de- 
fended. Darkness  was  now  coming  on;  lights 
were  kindled,  great  burning  lamps,  emitting  a 
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long  yista  of  flame  and  light  along  the  path,  which 
at  some  points  was  no  wider  than  was  sufficient 
for  the  ^uge  of  our  chariot  wheels,  with  preci- 
pices, sheer  and  steep,  hundFeds  of  feet  T)el6w  us ; 
a  fetlseistep  would  prove  fatal.  li  was  now  &lq  tout 
enaembU  of  the^thiug  became  rea^y  interesting  and 
quite  ipmantiCr  as  we  looked  behind  and  observed 
those  1pat£i>llow«dd.U3.A.  In  the' dear  night  air,  the 
whole  jljeaiJi' actually  steapied  forth  a  very  doud  for 
dintofilroiF!^  so  terribly  against  collar  had  the  ascent 
become*  \^hiB  doud  was  illuminated  Uke  a  i^ttSt 
of  firei^qtind  and  above,  by  the  grqat  orb-lights  of 
the  ca^ysHL  Wei  were  ascending  lost,  and  'allow-v 
ing  no^glliai  to  grow  under  our  feet.  All  around, 
above|;i}^n[0ath  was  snow;  a  shower  of  snow  "^waa 


very  comfortably  provided — a  help  for  the  t: 
which  we  all  very  much  needed,  and  therefor?  - - 
much  enjoyed,  We  resumed  our  places  at  the  i 
of  the  muleteers ;  ^e  wind  striking  cold  nr- l 
now,  and  reminding  us  fhaf  we  were  neani;: '^ 
upper  heights. 

At  twelve  o*dock  or  thereaboulv,  we  ^e::  r.. 
denly  pulled  up  at  a  point  whpre  rows  of  cair^- 
were  standing  in  the  snow,  as-^thougb  th^  L 
Mayor  of  London  lived  there,  and  had  becL  zr^ 
a^grand  dinner  that  evening,  and  ihecarrji:ti- 
waiting  in  Cheapside  for  the  company.  Tbe?' ' 
also  a  large  number  of  deighs  or  Eledge>  rr: 
there. ,  Our  diligence  was  surrounded  by  a  in 
of  tall,  burly  men,  some  of  them  canyiiic  1^- 


▲SCIH7  OF  M0!IT  CENI8. 


then  falling,  and  yet  it  was  not  cold,  ^-aaad-by, 
asoending  higher,  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  so  many  villages  interspersed  along 
the  ascent ;  some  of  these  very  large  villages,  and 
each  with  a  tiny  church  of  its  own.  I  should  think 
these  villages  are  created  and  sustained  by  the 
necessity  for  change  of  horses  and  mules,  and  for 
purposes  of  refreshment  of  travellers.  Far  up  tne 
height  we  passed  the  works  of  the  projected  Mont 
Cenis  Bail  way,  very  large  and  extensive,  and  show- 
ing a  vast  accumulation  of  machinery  for  the 
exigencies  of  so  gigantic  an  undertaking. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  (night)  the  whole  party, 

"t  they  came  up,  alighted  at  a  wayside  buffet  for 

Veshment     We  had  tea,  coffee,  inilk,  bread,  &c.. 


•Bd  all  of  them  evidently  intezested  in  th-  ^^' 
tion.     At  length  the  order  «•■»'— "Z*^' 
cTiangez  id  !  "     We  accordingly  alighted  in  *- 
midnight  air,  on  the  chill  mountain  snow.  ^'- 
and  baggage  and  all,  and  were  iranshipp^^ 
our  great  frigates  to  crciriittlo  grm-boate  of  >■  ^ 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  last  great  tug  to  ^^- 
tain-top.   It  was  very  cold,  this  changing  ot  ' 
just  then  and  there.    We  were  within  hall'  r^ 
or  so  of  the.dimax  of  our  climbing,  and  only  ■ 
could  accomplish  this  stage. 

So,  we  were  changed,  and   our  \npr^-  ^' 
changed,  from  caravan  to  sledge ;  and  oif  ^  " 
bump,  bump,  and  away,  over  the  ice,  and  ti^^  ■ 
and  llie  drift,  and  the  mountain-top,  ^^  ^ 


'\'i  V  i 'm,»    W]  1 


*'I  even  fancy  birdie  sings, 
Then,  routing  with  a  start, 
Remember  that  the  joy  and  song 
But  echo  in  ipy  heart."— ;p.  603. 
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observed  that  for  some  time  we  were  paasing  oyer 
neither  ascent  nor  desoent,.but  a  level  table-land ; 
this  wafl  the  summit  of  Mont  Oenis.  6now  was 
falling  lost,  and  a  nipping  blast  swept  over  the  brow 
of  the  mountain.  We  were  on  the  top  of  the  Alps 
— ^great  hills  of  God,  ye  everlasting  hills^  as  deeply 
rooted  in  the  earth  as  ye  are  lifted  up  to  heaven ! 

Now  began,  as  disputants  would  say,  "  the  other 
side  of  the  question,"  the  descent.  Shall  I  say, 
Faciits  descensus  f  We  are  still  in  our  sledges,  and 
look  very  much  like  Icelanders  or  Esquimaux, 
wrapped  up  in  our  cloaks,  and  shawls,  and  blankets, 
and  rugs.  We  feel  "momentum"  now,  and  are 
evidently  on  the  decline.  It  is  about  one  o*clock 
— dark,  lonely,  cold,  and  a  snow-storm  is  drifting 
against  our  windows.  Down,  down,  lower  down ; 
deep,  deeper,  and  lower  still ;  rapid  is  our  flight ; 
sure-footed  is  our  team,  now  consisting  of  but 
one  mtde ;  quick  is  the  eye  and  steady  the  hand 
of  our  driver,  as  mule,  and  sledgo,  and  all  slide 
swiftly  down  the  steep  ladder  of  ice  and  snow 
to  the  worm  and  sunny  plains  of  Italy.  In  and 
out,  at  sharp  turns  and  sudden  angular  jerks,  we 
wind  round  and  round,  to  right  and  left^  in  the 
same  sort  of  2dg-2ag  as  in  tho  ascent.  A  score  of 
sledges  are  tearing  down  this  great  snow-clad 
watershed  of  the  Alps  behind  us.  They  rock  and 
wriggle  to  and  fro,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  are  rock- 
ing and  wriggling  as  bad  ss  they,  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  shut  our  eyes  and  hold  fast. 
The  road  is  p'oteotod  by  strong  pillars,  with 
chains  and  beams  laid  across;  but  these  are  no 
protection  to  us,  for  the  snow  has  risen  considerably 
above  their  level,  and  we  are  riding  on  the  round 
back  of  a  double  predpice.  Keep  to  the  middle,  if 
you  can  I  Here  the  via  media  is  the  safest.  The 
Scylla  and  Gharybdis  of  the  Alps  are  on  either  side. 
Cheat  them  both,  and  pass  on,  and  be  safe ! 

Haiti — ^we  feel  a  puU,  and  see  canioges  and 
diHgenfles  again.  Another  Lord  Mayor  has  been 
giving  a  banquet!  and  then  the  rough  voices  of 
the  men  of  the  mountain — *' Descmdez,  chattgez 
idP^    Instantly  doors  are  open,  and  oh,  what  a 


cold,  cutting,  piercing  wind  I     I  never  felt  \h 
like  of  that  before  in  all  my  life. 

These  diligences  into  which  we  have  now  changed 
are  of  the  same  construction  and  character  as  thr  v 
in  which  we  first  started.  I, was  weary  and  tireJ, 
for  I  had  not  been  able  to  take  a  wink  of  sleep  ai. 
the  livelong  night ;  at  first  because  of  the  intcii" 
interest  of  the  scene,  and  afterwards  for  the  bmnp- 
ing  and  uneven  motion  of  the  sledges.  Tl^ere  was 
however,  nothing  for  it  now  but  fo  tuck  mr 
head  under  my  wing,  and  through,  sheer  fatigue  I 
slept  It  could  not  have  been  long,  for  at  li/i- 
past  two  o'clock  I  was  waked  up  by  the  stopjing 
of  tho  diligenoe  at  its  destination,  Susa,  where  tij 
broken  link  of  the  railway  route  resumes  tLt* 
thread  of  its  course. 

We  are  now  in  Italy— have  been^  I  suppc-}, 
ever  since  we  turned  the  mountain  top.  The  ttx^ 
that  corresponds  with  the  diligences  startB  fur 
Turin  at  three  o'clock;  but  only  two  of  th^ 
diligences  have  arrived  up  to  that  time.  Tt 
luggage  is  mixed  here  and  there  between  all  tiie 
caravans,  and  it  must  be  searched  before  startle:. 
So  the  main  party  are  obliged  to  wait ;  the  tran 
d^arts  at  its  proper  time^  and  Turin  cannot  be 
reached  except  by  the  next  train,  which  axnTcs 
about  7  a.m.  This  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  prospect, 
especially  after  so  long  and  continaous  a  jonrney, 
which  has  lasted  for  most  of  our  x)arty  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  their  leayiig 
Paris  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Toiin  was  reached  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  find  the  wU 
party  alive  and  well,  safe  and  sound,  all  assembled 
brisk  and  lively  as  possible,  for  breakfast,  at  nm'^ 
o'clock  in  our  hotel,  the  Kot^  Feder,  ens  ci  ^^ 
best  and  cleanest  and  most  beautiful  I  have  e^a 
stayed  at,  at  home  or  abroad.  This  is  the  genenl 
tryst  of  the  party.  We  tarry  here  to  see  the  city, 
and  to  take  final  counsel  as  to  our  future  routd 
and  line  of  march.  So,  for  tho  present,  I  break  o^ 
once  more. 

{To  he  continued,') 


THE    EMPTY    CAGE. 


HE  sunshine  plays  at  hide-and-seek 
Upon  the  willow  bough, 
^'l^>    And  glimmers  in  the  wicker  cage, 
Uut  it  is  empty  now ! 

Because  my  little  bird  is  dead. 

Which  came  across  the  sea 
With  one  who  sleeps  in  India  now ! 

And  it  was  dear  to  me  ! 

It  sang  to  me  those  happy  days 
Of  girlish  love  and  pride : 


It  sang  the  day  the  letter  came 
Which  told  me  how  he  died. 

And  as  I  sit  and  do  my  work. 
When  all  the  rest  are  out — 

The  only  sounds  the  ticking  clock. 
The  far-off  reaper's  shout : 

That  great,  great  sorrow  seems  a  droam, 
The  sweet  old  joy,  the  truth : 

I  sometimes  sit,  and  hope  again, 
The  vanished  hopes  of  youth. 
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I  even  fency  birdie  eingg, 

"JUb  but  an  empty  wicker  cage, 

Then  rousing  -with  a  start, 

A  shallow  grave  afar, — 

Eemember  that  the  joy  and  song 

The  sun  sleeps  on  the  same  old  fields, 

But  echo  in  my  heart. 

Yet  aU  thingsaltered  are.              L  F. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


DORA'S  NEW  GOTEaBNESS. 

BY  TgWA  MAE8HA1X. 

|ORA,  my  dear,  go  to  bed/'  said  a 
feeble  yoice  from  an  arm-chair  by  the 
fire^de.  *  *  Dora^  love,  doyouhearme  ?  " 
Of  course  Dora  heard  her  grand* 
mamma's  voice,  she  was  neither  deaf 
HOT  stupid,  but  a  very  bnght,  rosy  little  maiden  of 
nine  years  old,  who  was  in  the  iaH  possession  of  all 
her  senses. 

**  Dora,  I  do  think  I  have  spoken  to  you  twenty 
times;  what  axe  you  doing  thmre  ?  " 

"  Cutting  out  a  picture  for  my  scrap-book.  I 
shan't  go  till  I  have  finished  it." 

'*  Oh,  Dora«  it  is  well  the  governess  is  coming 
to-morrow :  if  she  teaches  yon  nothing  else,  I  hope 
she  will  teach  you  obedience." 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Dora  Reauohamp 
ran  out  of  the  drawing-room  banging  the  door  bC" 
hind  her,  and  never  bid  her  grandmamma  good 
night.  TJp-stairs  she  fiew  into  the  nursery,  with 
the  tale  of  her  injuries,  and  while  nurse  brushed 
her  hair,  she  got  some  consolation  firom  the  sym- 
pathy which  was  shown  her. 

Never  was  surprise  greater  than  that  which  Dora 
felt  the  next  day,  when,  having  been  summoned  to 
her  grandmamma's  room,  she  stood  face  to  face  with 
her  new  governess.  The  new  governess  was  so 
unlike  anything  she  had  fancied.  Ry  no  means 
old;  bnt  young  and  pretty,  and  graceful  too. 
Then,  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  so  gentle 
and  pleasant,  and  she  smiled  on  Dora  with  a 
bright,  merry  smile. 

"There  she  is,"  Mrs.  Beauchamp  began;  **  I 
am  afraid.  Miss  Bevem,  you  will  have  some 
trouble  with,  her ;  but  if  yon  have  little  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home,  you  know  what  children  are." 

**  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  rpponse,  **  I  have  plenty  of 
little  brothers  and  sisters ;  two  must  be  just  your 
age,  I  think,"  Miss  Severn  added,  turning  to  Dora. 

"  Two  .*"  repeated  Dora,  interested  and  surprised. 

"Yes,  my  little  sisters  are  twins — Edith  and 
Evelyn ;  they  were  nine  last  February," 

**  And  I  was  nine  in  February  too,"  Dora  re- 
plied, the  cloud  clearing  from  her  face,  and  her  air 
of  restraint  and  coldness  beginning  to  give  way. 

That  a  governess  should  have  two  sisters  with 
such  pretty  names,  and  just  her  age,  seemed  a  great 
bond  of  union.    And  then  Mrs.  Beauchamp  said^ 


**  Can't  you  show  Miss  Severn  to  her  rooms,  my 
love?" 

Dora  answered,  "Yes,  grandma,"  quite  cheer- 
fully. Miss  Severn  took  Dora's  hand,  and  they 
left  the  room  together. 

"I  think  she  is  promising,"  poor  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  when  her  husband 
came  in,  soon  after;  "  I  think  Miss  Severn  .will 
succeed." 

Meantime,  Dora  and  Miss  Severn  were  ■n^o^Tpg 
friends,  as  the  former  called  it^  She  was  gratified 
at  the  pleasure  Miss  Severn  showed  when  she  saw 
her  room,  and,  indeed,  Dora  was  surprised  to  find 
how  pleasant  it  was.  There  was  a  book^case,  and  a 
work-table,  and  two  nice  ea^  chairs,  and  a  small 
piano^  and  a  good  substantial  table — something 
like  her  grandpapa's  in  the  libracy — and  a  picture 
of  Dora's  mother  hanging  over  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Thaf  6  mamma,"  said  Do|!&,  in  a  saddened  voice. 
"  Have  you  got  a  mamma  ?  "  Tears  rushed  to  Miss 
Severn's  eyes,  as  she  said— 

"  No,  Dora,  no ;  nor  a  papa  either.'*  Dora  was 
silent  for  a  minute,  then  she  asked — 

"  Who  takes  care  of  Evelyn  and  Edith  P" 

"  Our  eldest  sister  Jane,  who  has  been  a  mother 
to  all  the  little  ones  for  the  last  four  years.  You 
are  very  like  that  picture,  Dora." 

This  was  a  sure  way  to  the  child's  heart;  to  be 
thought  like  her  mother  was  her  great  ambition. 

Several  days  went  on,  and  Dora  and  Miss 
Severn  became  fast  friends.  While  the  novelty 
lasted,  and  every  lesson  and  occupation  was  fresh 
and  new,  Dora's  behaviour  was  unexceptionable. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a  gleam  in  Miss  Severn's 
eye  which  Dora  could  not  misunderstand,  it  so 
plainly  told  her  that  what  she  wished  to  have  done 
must  be  done.  But  no  child  ever  found  obedience 
easy  to  leam  at  nine  years  old,  and  hard  lessons 
were  in  store  for  Dora,  far  harder  than  her  sums 
And  French  exercises,  or  the  first  drudgery  of 
music  tiirough  which  she  had  to  go.  Naturally 
quick  and  clever,  Dora  soon  mastered  the  notes, 
and  could  play  tiie  scale  of  0  major  correctly  in 
a  day  or  two  with  very  little  trouble  to  herself. 
Then  came>  that  reading  of  the  notes  on  the  page 
of  the  music,  and  playing  them  on  the  piano  with- 
out looking  at  her  fingers. 

"  But  I  must  look  at  my  fingers ! "  Dora  per- 
sisted, impatiently.  Glancing  up  at  her  governess, 
she  saw  the  expression  of  her  fSftOOi 
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"  Hy  dear  child,  if  I  let  yoa  learn  music  in  the 
wrong  wBj,  jcfa  will  only  harrB  mofa  teomble  after* 
wards;  if  yoa  persist  in  looking  down  for  B  erery 
time;  I  shiUl  dbnit  the  piano,  and  mtust  punish  yoa 
by  refosing  to  go  on  with  that  book  I  read  to 
yoa  while  yoa  work*" 

Dora'e  tnaper  niee  bow;  she  began  to  thnmp  on 
the  keys  erery  note  bat  the  right;  ahe  fidgeted  and 
idmad,  and  at  lae^t  hopeleai  of  any  amendmettt 
that  day,  Mifls  SereiQ  loae  and  that  the  piaiux 

Dom  cried  afid  aobbed  Yiolantly,  and  wma  leaving 
the  roomin  «aa  of  her  borsts  of  passion,  when  Miss 
Seyem  said,  "  Stay  wiiore  yoa  axe,  Dora;  yoa 
mnst  not  ran  away  wiQumt  my  leave." 

"*  Will  yoa  lead,  tiien?"  asked  Dora,  defiantly. 

^'Ko;  I  oertainly  shall  not  this  afternoon." 

At  hu^  finding  Miss  Serem  firm,  she  stopped 
dying;  and,  feeling  humbled  and  ashamed,  got 
her  work-box,  and  began  to  set  some  weary  stitches 
in  the  hem  of  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

Bat  Miss  Severn's  victory  was  gained  for  that 
tune,  and  full  of  pity  for  the  child,  who  had  never 
been  taught  to  fight  her  own  battle  against  self, 
and  an  impetuous  temper,  she  began  to  speak 
about  the  work,  and  promised  that  when  aha  had 
learned  to  seam»  she  would  let  bar  make  a  frock 
for  a  poor  child  at  the  lodge.  Dora's  cloods  all 
vanished,  and  the  governess  was  hopefoL  Bat 
this  contest  was  but  the  beginning  of  many  of  a 
like  natare«  Hard  times  they  weie  for  both  the 
governess  and  the  popO,  and  yet  no  one  at  Aston 
Oourt  guessed  how  it  was. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  now,  bat  the  weather  was 
wet,  and  cold,  and  chilly.  The  schoolroom  fire  was 
lighted  in  Ihe  evening,  and  the  housemaid  generally 
attended  to  it  irh&a  they  removed  the  tea-things. 
This  afternoon,  however,  it  had  been  only  just 
lighted  when  it  went  out  again,  and  Dora  having 
finished  learning  her  lessons,  thought  she  would 
employ  herself  by  stuffing  some  paper  between  the 
bars,  and  setting  it  on  fire.  Without  waiting  to  re- 
member the  strict  orders  she  always  received  not  to 
touch  a  match  or  meddle  with  fire  in  any  way,  she 
got  Miss  Severn's  match-box  and  began  operations. 
Two  or  three  bits  of  writing-paper  were  success- 
folly  pushed  in ;  then  the  match  was  struck;  twice 
she  failed,  but  the  third  time  it  ignited,  and  with 
such  a  sharp,  sudden  fizz,  that  Dora  started.  The 
match  fell  from  her  hand,  and  caught  the  skirt  of 
her  light  frock*  In  a  moment  she  was  in  fiames. 
With  a  loud  scream  the  frightened  child  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  fiew  along  the  gallery  towards 
the  head  of  the  staircase.  The  butler  passing  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  at  that  moment,  sprang  up  to 
meet  her.  Seizing  from  a  table  in  the  haU  a  large 
cloak  of  Mr.  Beauchamp's,  with  great  presence 
of  mind  he  caught  Dora  and  threw  her  down, 
enveloped  in  the  heavy  cloak,  and  the  flames  were 
extingaiBhed.    But  when  Miss  Severn  from  below, 


and  the  servants  from  above  zeidifid  tb  n 
child  was  jnamtsfele ;  and  Mr.  aodllxs.  £e:  .^ 
unable  to  move  qniddy,  wars  mmmtiii^  tie  • 
with  feeble,  uncertain  steps,  asking  only  .he ; 
tion — "  Is  she  saved— is  she  saved?  " 

Yes,  Dora's  life  was  saved ;  bat  ahe  ti-  :.: 
to  the  little  bed  in  Miss  Severn's  roon,  ti- 
liea  weary  pramar  lor  many,  saoy  vkL- 
to  BoffD  a.  bitfesr  penalty  te  the  heedl^i 
diiobedieiioe  whioh  had  so  nsady  coet  her  :^ 
Through  an  the  lon^  weeics  ef  pain  bl:  ^ 
hours  of  leooveiy,  Dora  was  wabiied  ere:  \ 
new  governess  with  a  patient,  genLe  icve ' 
never  grew  tired. 

Another  time  I  wiU  teU  you  hoT  Mj:  * 
begmled  the  hours  of  sickness. 


PANSIB. 
.  sHnB  >oft  Yomra  uums. 

AKEN,  waken,  rosy  hm, 

Snugly  curled  in  cosy  nest ; 

Sparrows  perched  on  eares  sb  ' 

Cheep  to  rouse  thee  from  ±7 


And  the  angel-guard  who  keeps 
Watch  and  ward  around  the  bed 

Where  my  little  Pansie  sleeps. 
To  his  Master  back  has  fied. 

Little  fiowers  should  love  the  Ugtit, 

And  should  ope  their  sleep-deved  >' 
To  the  wealth  of  blessings  bright, 
^-  Falling  froia  ^1^^  morning  ikies. 

Then  ihoult  have  more  Uiss  of  he:.-:. 

Panais,  ^^^^  thy  name  can  giv^: 
For  thy  Maker  can  impart 

Blessings  that  shall  ever  live.        ^ 
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OHAPTBE  XIT. 

IKTBODUCTIOVS. 

^.^«  idiea  tbij  wsnt  on  board  Um  .^iZiarf  iBiwdwtl, 
Ol  Iheir  t^tnni  joorotj,  JCn»  Tregabbit  re- 
gMtled  tliA  gloriec  of  Fftda  laft  onvinM, 
Kate  wi»8  too  gUd  to  sot  bar  fac^  bomovard. 
Xbo  ftnagt  momentarj  inteviow  vith  bar 
aunt  bad  not  onl/  Bbakea  b«r  Aonres,  but 
deeply  and  painlUUy  impressed  ber  mind,  8be  tbougbt 
of  tho  inY«^d'8  sweet,  momentaiy  amile  uppn  tbe  pier* 
that  bad,  as  sbe  deemed,  revealed  a  gentle  and  loying 
nature;  and  tben  oame  tbe  remembrance  of  tbe  per- 
turbed face,  tbe  wild,  grieved  eyes,  full  of  reproaob  and 
anguisb;  tbe  inooberent  words,  "ber  undo" — "ber 
fatber's  brotber."  Wbat  fibre  in  tbe  tangled  skein  of 
tbat  perplsted  mind  had  suggested  tha  idea  of  any 
sucb  relationsbip P  To  Kate»  tbe  obarge  of.kiTiog 
brougbt  some  batefol  or  alarming  person  to  'Mrs. 
Oakensbaw's  presence  was  of  a  piece  witb  tbe  msntion 
of  an  imaginary  kinsman— botb  were  mere  morbid 
hallucinations.  A.  keei^  regret  tbat  she  should  have 
consented  to  speak  to  tbe  hapless  lady,  and  by  so  doing 
have  apparently  thrown  ber  tottering  reason  from  its 
balance,  oppressed  Kate,  and  made  her  listen,  witb  more« 
even,  than  her  usual  docility,  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  re- 
marks, in  which  due  reference  was  made,  over  and 
over  again,  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ormond  had  not  been 
estranged  without  due  cause  from  bis  only  sister,  and 
that  if  he  had  really  any  confidence  in  her,  or  only  an 
ordinary  interest,  he  would  have  made  some  mention 
of  her  in  bis  will.  He  doubtless  meant  his  daughter 
and  this  relative  should  continue  strangers:  "And," 
added  the  lady,  with  much  emphasis,  "what  we  have 
seen  to-day  shows  us  that  we  must  obey  your  dear 
papa's  wishes,  in  wbat  was  implied  as  well  as  what 
was  comnumded.  But,"  she  oontinued,  "wbat  did 
she  mean  by  her  words,  'unde' — ^'father's  brother?' 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  your  papa  having  a  brother  ?  " 

"  Mean !  She  must  have  spoken,  poor  thing,  in  mere 
distraction.  Tom  may  as  well  ask  me  about  some  man  I 
took  with  me,  as  about  this  phantom  'uncle.'  I  never 
heard  my  dear  fS^tber  say  that  he  had  a  brother.  Of 
oourse  he  had  none.'* 

There  wis  a  firank  decision  in  Kate's  manner  tbat 
implied  no  mental  misgiving  whatever;  and  a  little 
impatience  at  the  folly  of  the  question  was  in  her  tone, 
which  bad  the  efil»ot  of  silencing,  but  not  exactly  con- 
vincing, Mrs.  Tregabbit.  She  knew,  perhaps,  more  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ormond  than  bis  daughter  did— bad  seen 
him  witb  shrewder  and  more  experienced  eyes ;  and  sbe 
remembered  be  was  a  man  very  reserved  ibout  his 
iamily  oonneoiions.  He  seemed  to  carry  to  the  ftill 
extent  the  custom  which  prevails  witb  some  of  rarely 
mentioning  tbe  past  or  the  dead.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  a 
very  tender  but  very  mistaken  passage  in  one  of  her 
sweet  poems  :— 


^  Tofas  af  tar  vdce  bath  died  awssr, 
Onoe  in  my  dwelliaf  huxd) 
gifeg  ItonifihiTM  niipw  »r  mmi  haft.  ttaBgal 

Why  Bhofokl«be  sweet  names  thai  ««  enshrined'^  our 
bearta  be  "ibrbUUte''  to  oar  Hpaf  We  deoblybory 
those  we  ctasa  to  muttsu  'Sbatiau  let  ttem  ttingle  with 
our  thooghtSk  aod.  oome  into  tnr  wefds,  so  that  te 
•0910  eiteat  th^  may  be  Titai  stitt. 

But  whatever  wore  the  diflfoseni  tnuns  of  tiioegfat 
that  viaited  o«r  yoyf^n,  tbfir  trace  both,  on  their 
return  joumay>  obliged  to  auooumb  to  that  mmi^de  de 
flidr  which  overpowers  both  sense,  and  asntunenV 

There  were  two  gentlemen  on  tbe  pier  at  Folke- 
stone, witnessing  the  sirriyal  of  the  packet^  the  elder 
of  whom  rushed  forward  in  all  baste  \o  greet  them. 
It  was  Mr.  Graspington,  who,  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  sur- 
prise, came  up  with  outsbretohed  bands,  exclaiming— 

"  Ah,  youVe  poor  sailors,  ladies,  I  see  you  are.  "VTel- 
oome  to  land  and  home.  Welcome,  my  dear  Miss . 
OrmoncL  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  welcome.  Ah,  you  should 
have  waited  until  I  could  have  aocompanied  you.  Fm 
never  ill.  Sea  or  land,  all  l^e  same  to  me.  Talk  of 
pleasore !  Net  much  pleasure,  I  fimcy,  to  you  in  this 
trip— eh  f^  Then,  turning  round  and  fkdng  the  com- 
panion, who  bad  hitherto  been  hid  by  his  pordy  person, 
he  said,  "Ladies --Mrs.  Tregabbit,  Miss  Onnond'— 
allow  me  to  intiodaoe  my  graadsm  to  you,  Gilbert 
Graspington." 

If  Kate  bad  been  very  anzbns  about  her  looks,  she 
would  have  felt  rather  annoyed  at  meeting  a  stranger, 
in  her  present  plight ;  but  nothing  neutralises  vanity 
like  a  rough  sea-passage. .  Silently  bowing  to  tbe  young 
man,  and  passing  him  to  take  Mr.  Graspington's  arm^ 
she  left  Mrs.  Tregabbit  in  his  charge,  and  was  right 
glad  to  get  to  the  pleasant  Folkestone  lodgings,  and,  in 
ber  own  well-appointed  airy  bedroom,  seek  the  luxury 
of  quiet,  and  the  refiresbment  of  a  good  long  linger  over 
her  toilet.  Mrs.  Tregabbit  having  monopolised  Jessy 
or  scolded  her  into  incompetency,  at  all  events  secured 
Kate  an  uninterrupted  hour  of  rest,  which  she  was 
rather  sorry  to  have  brought  to  a  close  by  a  message 
sent  firom  Mrs.  Tregabbit  to  her,  that  Mr.  Graspington 
and  bis  grandson  were  to  dine  with  them. 

Kate  looked  at  her  sable  dress,  a  little  doubtfal 
whether  she  should  not  have  put  on  her  orape  robe  and 
newest  silk  slip,  but  she  deeided,  half  angry  with  her- 
self, to  make  no  alteration  in  her  attire.  And,  indeed, 
if  she  had  wished  to  increase  her  loveliness  tbat  evening, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  Becent  fatigue^  and  a  little 
hnzry  of  spirits  bad  given  a  flush  and  Inimation  to  ber 
face  tbat  it  did  not  always  possess.  Her  abundant  hair, 
bnuded  back  simply  from  tbe  forehead,  was  arranged  in 
thick  plaits,  that  folded  close  round  her  exquisitely- 
shaped  head,  and  served  for  all  tbe  ornament  she  need 
wear.  It  was  a  characteristio  of  Kate  Ormond  tbat  her 
style  and  manner,  her  walk,  and  tbe  graceful  carriage  of 
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her  head^  gaye  her  an  imperial  look.  She  could  be  at 
tunes  playful  or  timid,  according  to  her  mood;  but  a 
certain  nobleness  of  mien  and  bearing  were  natural  to 
her^  e?en  in  her  most  careless  and  indolent  moods. 

Involuntarily,  as  she  entered  the  dining-room,  Mr. 
Qraspington,  who  with  his  young  kinsman  had  arrived, 
and  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  rose  deferentially 
to  place  a  chair  for  her,  in  which  act  of  courtesy  he 
would  have  supplanted  Gilbert,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
dinner  was  announced;  and  as  Mrs.  Tregabbit  appro- 
priated tho  elder  gentleman,  the  younger  gave  his  arm 
to  Elate,  feeling  as  he  did  so  a  sort  of  consciousness  that 
he  was  deplorably  awkward,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  him.  There  la  a  kind  of  prettiness 
which  at  first  sight  men  involuntarily  patronise ;  there 
is  a  dashing  handsomeness  that  exacts  and  compels 
admiration ;  there  is  a  tender  loveliness  that  appeals  and 
wins  on  the  beholder ;  but  none  of  these  feelings  would 
be  created  on  the  instant  by  the  beauty  of  Kate  Ormond. 
It  wa3  reverence  she  inspired  in  Gilbert  Graspington's 
mind.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  combination  of  grace 
and  sweet,  unconscious  dignity.  If  at  the  moment  he 
had  been  compelled  by  a  familiar  fi-iend  to  define  his 
feelings,  as  he  walked  into  the  dining-room  with  Kate 
on  his  arm,  he  would  perhaps  have  said,  "  I  never  felt 
so  small  or  so  awkward."  And  yet  a  stranger  who  had 
seen  them  would  by  no  means  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion*  Gilbert  had  the  well-knit  form,  height,  and 
bearing  of  a  fine  man;  while  his  russet  hair,  clear 
h^ol  eyes»  and  regular  features,  scarcely  needed  his  good 
complexion  to  add  to  their  eflect.  IJnless  he  had  a 
coarse  mind,  he  could  not  be  awkward  with  such  a  form ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  very  gross  soul  that  would  have 
vulgarised  that  open,  handsome,  cheerful  face. 

Of  course,  at  dinner,  the  recent  trip  of  the  ladies 
would  furnish  subjects  for  conversation ;  and  while  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  ran  on  in  a  voluble  kind  of  monotone,  like  an 
accompaniment  to  the  general  conversation,  most  effec- 
tually compelling  Mr.  Graspington  to  listen  to  and 
answer  her.  Miss  Ormond  and  Gilbert  had,  somehow, 
come  to  speak  of  Ddina. 

"  She  is  your  sister,"  said  Kate ;  and  then,  suddenly- 
correcting  herself,  added,  "  no ;  her  name  is  not  yours." 

"  Miss  Edina  Smith  is  my  cousin.  My  father  and 
her  mother  were  brother  and  sister.  I  am  going,"  he 
continued,  "to  bring  her  home." 

"  How  glad  you  will  be  to  have  her.  What  a  pleasant 
meeting  is  before  you  both." 

**  I  hope  so.  Miss  Ormond ;  but  as  we  have  never  met 
before,  I  cannot  expect  that  my  cousin  will  feel  any 
particular  pleasure " 

"  Never  met  I "  said  Kate,  more  suddenly  than  her 
wont.  "  Why  have  all  her  kindred  deserted  her  ?  But, 
I  beg  pardon " 

The  young  mapi  had  coloured  deeply  at  the  reproach, 
and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  apologetically,  "I  could  not 
help  my  cousin's  childhood  being  lonely,  any  more  than 
I  could  my  own  being  so.  If  seas  divide  the  young 
people  of  a  family,  the  responsibility,  or  the  reproach, 
must  be  borne  by  their  elders." 

He  spoke  so  earnestly  that,  for  a  moment,  Kate  raised 
hfir  drooping  eyelids,  and  fixed  her  gaze  on  him,  re- 


peating,  as  she   did   so,   the   words,    •'I    beg  ycc: 
pardon.* 

"For  what,  pray,  does  Miss  Ormond  beg  parlor.?" 
inquired  Mr.  Graspington,  on  whoso  ears  tbe  vrord  L^- 
fallen,  during  an  interval  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  talk. 

"Oh,  nothing,  sir,"  said  Elate,  angry  with  her^iJ 
and  anxious  to  parry  the  inquiry. 

"  Thanks  for  nothing,  and  pardon  for  nothing,  ar» 
both  superfluities,  young  lady.  But  this  is  a  luxur._ 
age— fond  of  superfluities  of  speech,  as  of  cverytL:, 
else.  It  was  very  different  when  X  was  young,  1  z^ 
teUjou." 

"There  is  a  sense  in  which  superfluities  mean  civii:^:- 
tion,"  ssdd  Gilbert,  anxious  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  ti-: 
rush  of  egotism  which  he  feared  from  bis  grandfit- .:. 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  caught  the  tenor  of  the  rennrV? 
and  said,  bluntly —  . 

"  The  superfluity  Miss  Ormond  was  talking  abcnt,  I 
think,  referred  to  Edina  Smith.  Something'  has  K- : 
ssdd  by  some  one— I  really  don't  knowwho  oriurin^:.: 
the  notion — about  a  young  companion  for  my  dfi: 
Kate.  Pm  by  no  means  clear  that  vrili  not  prc^ve  t 
superfluity ;  but,  however *' 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  if  Mr.  Graspington  wcii: 
favour  me  by  allowing  his  gmnddaughter  to  pay  iej  : 
visit,  and  make  her  home  with  me,  he  will  add  to  u: 
many  kindnesses  he  has  shown  me." 

The  manner  and  tone  in  which  the  nsnally  trac-!^: 
Kate  spoke,  even  more  than  the  words,  indicated  a  r-7 
different  feeling  than  mere  ordinary  oonrtesy ;  and  11. . 
Graspington  and  GUbert  were  both  impressed  by  it,  k: 
yet  very  differently. 

"  What  a  mere  fanciful  child  she  is,"  said  tbe  maa  tl 
the  world. 

"How  beaming  her  face  is— how  kind  her  bean." 
was  the  comment  of  the  youth. 

And  so  the  dinner  ended  very  satisf^torilj ;  ni 
when  the  gentlemen,  at  an  early  hour,  took  k:;^, 
Gilbert  had  become  far  more  interested  in  his  mi-vi- 
to  fetch  Edina  than  when  he  first  set  out,  and  C3:r^:> 
petitioned  to  go  at  once  to  Dover,  and  start  thence  Vr 
the  night  mail-packet,  Mr.  Graspington  resolving  to 
return  at  once  to  town,  now  that  Ms  purpose  vra?  so  ^• 
effected.  "Why  should  he,"  he  argued,**  waste  ar 
more  time  ?  He  had  put  things  in  fair  train,  and  ccuic 
easily  pull  the  wires,  and  move  these  young  puppets  « 
he  wished." 

Accordingly,  before  the  sun  rose  the  next  momicc 
Gilbert,  duly  furnished  with  Mr.  Graspingtott*s  vrrit*::. 
authority,  was  in  Prance,  and  on  the  way  to  fet-cb  b  -• 
cousin,  a  newly-awakened  interest  having  fpmng'  up  13 
his  heart  about  her.  Do  not  let  ns  think  harshly  r:* 
him  for  this  tardy  owning  of  the  ties  of  kinship.  He  b' 
by  no  means  the  only  person  whose  interest  in  an  otjeci 
is  quickened  by  the  approval  of  others. 

These  stranger  cousins,  on  meeling,  took  refbge  in 
elaborate  politeness.  Both  were  constrained,  for  rela- 
tionship was  so  new  to  them ;  and,  possibly,  the  differ- 
ence of  sex  added  to  their  embarrassment. 

They  embarked,  and  instantly  separated,  Edina  seekin^' 
refuge  in  the  ladies*  cabin,  and  Gilbert  pacing  the  deck, 
both  too  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  new  era  that  had 
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opened  in  their  lives,  and  which  each  connected  with 
the  name  of  Kate  Ormond,  to  obserye  any  of  the  pas- 
sengers that  were  on  the  boat ;  and  yet  the  cousins  were 
not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  by  one  if  not  two  persons 
who  had  tracked  their  course  from  Guines,  and  were 
destined  to  be  strangely  blended  in  their  future  history. 

OHAPTBR    XIII. 

DASE  SHA.DOWS. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  a  gay  sea-side  place  of 
resort — ^French  or  English — who  pauses  to  note  the 
looks  and  doings  of  the  shabby  and  the  miserable  ?  True, 
the  same  sun  that  warms  the  brilliant  butterfly  to  life 
brings  out  the  carrion  fly ;  and  thus,  wherever  feshion 
or  folly  congregate,  there  oorae  inevitable  swarms  of 
parasites.  Any  one  who  cared  to  note  the  fact,  might 
have  seen  the  lace-hawker  plying  her  trade  with  an 
energy  as  real  as  her  wares  were  false.  She  walked 
about  Boulogne,  either  not  feeling  or  not  yielding  to 
fatigue,  screened  by  her  large  hood  from  observation  by 
day :  at  nightfall  she  shrank  away  into  obscurity,  in  the 
great  courtyard  of  an  ancient  and  now  dilapidated  house, 
at  the  rear  of  a  spacious  cafi  and  billiard-room. 

Opening  from  the  courtyard  was  a  spacious  place,  that 
was  something  between  a  shed  and  a  room.  It  was 
divided  by  movable  old  paper  screens  into  difierent  sec- 
tionSy  for  various  groups  of  lodgers — some  habiiues, 
others  merely  occasional  guests. 

The  lace-hawker  was  one  of  the  former  class,  to  judge 
by  her  way  of  walking  to  a  screened-off  comer,  whence, 
through  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  casement,  she  could  look 
into  the  biUiard-room.  Apparently  her  eyes  soon  en- 
countered ^e  object  she  sought,  for,  after  a  momentary 
gaae^  she  crouched  down  wearily  by  the  side  of  a  mat- 
tress scarcely  raised  from  the  floor,  and  sighing  heavily, 
she  took  out  a  little  bag  from  her  bosom,  that  seemed  to 
contain  money,  felt  its  contents  stealthily,  and  was  about 
either  to  count  or  add  to  them,  when  a  footstep  ap- 
proaching her  lair  startled  her,  and  she  hastily  returned 
the  bag  to  its  hiding-place  beneath  the  folds  of  her  dingy 
gown,  and  then  plunged  her  right  hand  into  her  pocket 
with  an  air  of  desperation. 

The  man  she  evidently  both  expected  and  feared  drew 
near,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  held  one  hand  out 
open,  and  raised  the  other  with  a  threatening  gesture. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken :  it  was  evidently  a  customary 
thing  for  him  thus  to  demand  and  for  her  to  yield.  She 
delayed  a  little  to  give  him  the  money ;  perhaps  she  was 
withholding  something  from  the  amount  in  her  pocket. 
His  looks  indicated  that  he  thought  she  was;  and  as  she 
brought  out  the  coins — copper  and  silver — and  dropped 
them  into  his  palm^Httb  jerked  the  money  from  his  open 
hand  into  his  side-pockety  and  then  again  imperiously 
extended  his  greedy  palm.  She  fumbled  in  her  pocket, 
and  drew  out  another  half- franc.  He  waited  for  more; 
and,  dowly,  another,  and  another  was  added.  Then  she 
clasped  her  hands,  helplessly  dropped  her  head  upon 
them,  and  swayed  herself  to  and  fro  against  the  wall. 
She  looked  as  if,  had  her  strength  been  equal  to  the 
deed,  she  would  have  dashed  her  miserable  head  against 
that  wall,  and  beat  out  her  remnant  of  life  there.    As 


it  was,  she  clutched  herself  together,  and  looked  tha 
image  of  impotent  despair.  The  man,  with  something  of 
a  growl,  closed  his  Angers  on  the  coins,  looked,  a  minute 
contemptuously,  at  her,  and  turning  sharply  on  his  heel, 
returned  to  the  billiard-room,  in  search  either  of  com- 
rades, pleasure,  or  spoil— or  all  three. 

The  woman  soon  started  up,  as  if  to  leave  the  place 
but  sank  down,  a  moment  after,  too  utterly  weary  to 
walk  any  farther  then,  if  such  had  been  her  intention. 
Sleep— merciful  sleep — came  to  her  aid,  laid  its  com- 
posing hand  upon  her  throbbing  brain,  and  wrapped  her 
in  the  mantle  of  repose.  Pour  hours  she  slept ;  then,  as 
a  thin  shaft  of  rose-coloured  light  crossed  the  courtyard 
and  shone  through  the  window  on  the  sleeper,  she 
opened  her  eye^.  The  wraps  had  fallen  fh>m  her  face; 
it  was  swollen  and  discoloured,  and  she  moved  stiffly, 
uttering  a  faint  cry  of  pain— a  cry  that  completely  woke 
her,  and  made  her  conscious  that  the  billiard-balls  were 
yet  sounding  in  the  adjacent  chamber,  and  that  men's 
voices  were  loudly  mingling  in  dispute.  She  rose» 
walked  out  from  behind  her  screen  and,  through  the 
door,  into  the  yard ;  stopped  a  moment  at  a  little  stone 
trough,  into  which  water  fell,  and  bathed  her  &ce  and 
hands,  adjusted  the  wraps  round  her  head,  looked  into 
her  basket,  where  there  remained  some  remnants  of  Uce, 
and  then  hastily  retreated  from  the  yard,  and  was  soon 
on  the  road  to  Guines.  Meeting  a  cart  at  Marquise,  she 
made  half  the  journey  in  comparative  comfort,  and,  on 
dismounting,  bought  a  centime  worth  of  milk,  and,  going 
towards  the  ramparts,  finished  her  morning  meal  by 
eating  a  crust  of  dry  bread,  seated  on  a  knoll  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  whence  she  could  see  the  playground  at  Madame 
Le  Blanc's,  and,  without  listening  very  intently,  even 
sometimes  overhear  the  prattle  of  the  schoolgirUu 

But  she  was  not  so  much  listening  as  looking.  A  tall 
girl,  who  was  quietly  walking  up  and  down  beside  a 
companion,  and  mechanically  plying  her  crochet-needle 
as  she  walked,  was  the  one  object  on  which  her  gaze  was 
fixed.  That  girl  was  not  likely  to  utter  a  word  in  a  tone 
that,  even  in  the  serene  calm  of  the  summer  morning, 
would  be  heard  beyond  the  playground;  but  there  were 
others,  whose  ringing  laughter  and  gay  voices  floated  on 
to  the  usually  lonely  ramparts. 

*0h,  Edda^  Edda!  is  it  true?"  cried  a  loud-voiced, 
passionate  child  of  tea.  ''TeH  me;  are  you,  indeed, 
going  to  leave  us — going  to-day  ?  It  is  a  shame  !  Td 
never  have  come  back  at  Easter  if  I  thought  you 
would  leave." 

"Nay,  Lydia,  if  Edda  goes  I  shall  still  be  here,"  said 
a  soothing  voice. 

"You  are  not  Edda,"  was  the  discontented  response ; 
to  which  was  added,  with  all  an  impetuous  child's  per- 
verseness,  "I  shall  hate  the  school;  and  I  do  hate  Edda's 
grandfather  for  sencUng  for  her,  and  her  brother  for 
fetching  her," 

"Her  cousin;  not  her  brother.'* 

"  It's  all  the  same ;  I  hate  him." 

A  chorus  rose  of  mingled  laughter  and  condolence. 
A  bell  sounded,  and  the  young  folks  all  retreated  from 
the  playground,  Edda  being  one  of  the  last  to  enter  the 
house. 

"With  what  hungry,  jealous  eyes  did  the  woman  from 
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under  tbe  shelter  of  the  trees  hehold  this  little  soene ! 
How  had  she  heen  sturtled  hj  the  words  she  had  heard ! 
She  held  hoth  her  hands  tightly  over  her  heart,  as  if  she 
feared  the  sound  of  its  loud  beating  must  betray  her 
plaoe  of  ambush.  When  the  giris  had  all  left  the  ground, 
drawing  her  little  bag  from  her  bosom,  she  began  counting 
the  money.  She  added  to  it  the  sum  in  her  pooket,  and 
eren  then,  firom  her  pained,  anxious  look,  it  might  be 
judged  the  amount  disappointed  her.  After  resting  her 
head  on  her  hand  a  few  minutes,  in  reflection,  she  rose, 
entered  the  town  of  Gttines,and  was  fbrtunate  enough  to 
seonxe  a  plaoe,  for  six  sous,  in  the  diligenoe  for  Calais; 
and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  she  was  etanding  in  a  laoe- 
ISMstory,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Pierre.  Here  she  seemed 
known ;  and,  leaving  her  unsold  remnants  of  lace,  she 
borrowed  a  small  sum,  urging  that  she  had  paid  the  last 
It  was  lent  to  her,  and  she  made  her  way  to  the  quay, 
produced  a  well-wom  passport,  whioh  (as  that  system 
was,  even  then,  not  by  any  means  rigorously  enforced 
to  English  residents,  so  many  Nottingham  laoemakers 
being  there)  was  only  casually  glanced  at  by  the  stout 
old  official  with  the  drab-coloured  whiskers  and  mous- 
tache, so  well  known  to  English  yisitors.  He  merely 
muttered,  ''Ah,  Murie  Gray — permit;**  and,  with  the 
latter  word  inscribed  on  her  paper,  she  passed  on  to  the 
pier,  and  began  consulting  the  time-tables  that  hung 
on  the  wall  of  the  steam-packet  office. 

Buying  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  she  seated  henself  on  a 
bench,  and  made  her  frugal  mml,  watching,  with  scruti- 
nising eyes^  all  who  came  towards  the  packet.  One  boat 
departed,  and  the  afternoon  wore  away.  Suddenly  a 
terrible  fear  shook  her.  She  started  to  her  feet.  "Will 
she  go  by  Boulogne  P"  No,  that  was  not  likely,  if  the 
words  the  child  bad  uttered— ''Go  to-night"— were  cor- 
rect. No;  Guines  was  near  Calaisi  and  that  port  and 
Borer  would  be  the  direct  way. 

While  suspense  and  doubt  did  their  heart^okening 
work,  and  wore  the  already  exhausted  woman,  the  hours 
siowly  passed.  A  little  before  seven  o'clock,  a  vodnfv 
drove  onto  the  quay;  a  young  man  alighted,  gave  his 
hand  to  a  still  younger  girl,  an  aged  Prenchwoman— if, 
indeed,  they  own  tbe  wot^  "aged" — followed,  giving 
directions  to  the  porters  to  take  the  luggage — ^not  very 
much,— and  then  she  accompanied  the  young  lady  to 
^e  steps  which  descended  into  the  vessel  Witii  many 
charges  to  the  young  man  to  be  careful  of  "c0^  chh^ 
ang€  **  she  saw  the  luggage  placed  on  board,  and,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  mounted  the  steps,  just  as  the 
last  bell  was  ringing.  The  woman  who  had  been  so  long 
watching  drew  her  hood  closely  over  her  fiioe^  and  de- 
scended from  the  pier  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  glided 
among  the  deck  passengers,  till  she  came  to  a  nook, 
where  there  was  a  coil  of  rope  and  a  tarpaulin,  and, 
crouching  down,  was  hidden  from  all  observation.  And 
so  the  swift  vessel,  loosed  from  her  moorings,  steamed 
away  towards  England,  bearing  her  freight  of  human 
hearts,  and  the  mysteries  enshrined  within  them. 

While  the  steamer  was  cleaving  the  gleaming  waves, 


the  man  we  last  saw  at  Boulogne  was  tmnping  oTtr 
every  quarter  of  that  crowded  town,  in  seardi  of  'i^ 
woman  who  had  gone  thence,  in  the  rosy  daini' 
the  morning,  some  fifteen  hours  previously.  Her  L- 
parture,  evidenUy,  was  both  an  annoyance  and  i  per- 
plexity to  the  man  who  was  seeking  her.  He  retersai 
to  the  old  courtyard  behind  the  billiard-room,  and  qtia- 
tioned  a  firowsy  old  creature  who  was  cooking  potkg«  it 
a  charcoal  stove,' who  said,  "Madame,  yesterday, had  \ 
good  market  withjier  hu>e,  and,  without  doabt|«is  goo- 
to  St.  Pierre,  to  buy  more  ;'*  a  reply  that  did  not  aur 
him,  for  the  simple  dact,  that  he  concluded  he  had  L 
the  money  her  merchandise  had  gained.  NeTdrthel..!, 
having  been  out  of  luek  at  the  billiaxd-table,  and  c^r 
without  any  money  to  stake,  he  resolved  to  go  to  §; 
Pierre,  paasing  Guines  on  the  way.  "She  baonta  ^' 
place,"  he  muttered,  through  his  shut  teeth.  *TL: 
girl  there  drives  her  mad.  I  must  leave  tius  wretcat: 
country,  and  venture  myself  in  England.  I^o  one  tI 
now  know  me  there.  Though  9he  knew  me,"  he  add-: 
thoughtfully.  "I  must  do  something;  for  I  haT«i 
decided  objection  to  starve.'* 

Tliis  and  similar  ejaculations  showed  the  tenor  of  L 
thoughts,  as  he  walked  on  through  the  night,  getUs^^,- 
the  new  day  dawned,  a  lift  now  and  then  in  a  ooansr 
man's  cart  Pootsore  and  weary  he  tramped  into  GoiDc 
casting  an  angry  gUmce  at  the  Maison  de  r£toik,i^'':: 
passed  its  gates,  and  bending  his  way  towards  tho  nr: 
of  a  voUurier^  where  he  was,  on  entering;  hailed  bji 
acquaintance,  the  driver  of  the  voiiwre  that  had  tii: 
the  two  cousins,  the  evening  before,  to  Calais.  Ti-- 
driver  was  a  noted  billiard-player,  and  he  began  to  '<ii 
the  particulars  of  a  game  of  the  previous  night  to  i:- 
traveller,  whom  he  evidently  considered  an  adept 

"You  played  this  famous  game  at  Calais^  my te-' 
said  the  tramp  from  Boulogne.  "  W  hat  took  yoa  then ' 

"Oh,  a  drniwiielle  from  the  Maison  de  l'£toi]«  r» 
returning  to  England." 

"  Ha  I    Did  you  know  the  demoiteUe**  name  ? " 

"  Indeed,  yes.    It  is  ICademoisello  Edina." 

'«Edina— what?" 

"  Oh,  Smith ;  but  there  are  many  called  Smith;  it  •' 
the  one  general  English  name.    But  why  do  you  a^k? 

"Jask,  indeed  I  That's  good!  It's  you  that  tcL 
What  do  I  know  or  care  about  it  ?** 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  swarthy  pallor  spread  over  i:^ 
&ce,  and  his  tawny  board  scarcely  hid  the  twitchic- 
muscles  of  his  mouth.  He  entered  the  parborof  t^- 
little  auherge  that  flanked  the  stable  yard,  and,  throrJ:. 
himself  down  all  his  length  on  a  wooden  settle,  matu^^^ 
— "She  has  gone !  watched  the  girl,  and  folloved  b^ 
cheated  me  out  of  the  passage-money.  But  lU  lis: 
her;  and  then " 

No  threat  could  be  more  terrible  than  the  oniel  gl«^ 
in  his  tawny  eyes,  or  more  resolute  than  the  datcli  '• 
his  thin,  &ir  hands,  both  doubled  up,  till  the  knucii^ 
shone  white  through  the  tightened  skin. 
{Tq  be  contmued,) 
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"  Tm  a  pretfy  figora  now,  Sfarlow/'  Baid  'Stiatj^p,  61L 

THE   PRIDE   OF   INDEPENDENCK 
BY  mujAK  DTnms,  aVthob  of  "a  t&ahp's  wallet,"  Era 


CHAPTER  IIT. 

LIKE  her  sister  Mrs.  Prior,  in  her  maiden  days, 
Susan  Terryll  was  without  fortune,  and  with- 
out those  indefinite  probabilities,  or  wild  chances  of 

VOL.  I. 


inheriting  equally  indefinite  sums  of  money,  called 
"  expectations."    She  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  future  but  the  sure  reward  of  her  own  industry>  p 
her  own  unwearying  perseyerance  in  a  modest, 
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lueM  life»  and  liflr  reluotce  upon  the  jiutioe  and 
mercy  of  Proridence. 

Then  her  face  was  not  one  of  those  which  aare  said 
to  he  a  fortune.  It  was  not  a  hrilliant,  showy, 
dashing  fuse,  such  as  will  take  a  man's  heart  by 
storm;  nor  a  sweet,  mild,  angelic  face,  to  wile 
away  his  senses  before  he  knows  where  he  is :  but 
it  was  a  good,  honest,  pleasant  fieuse,  the  sight  of 
which  brought  with  it  happy  thoughts  and  a  sense 
of  comfort — a  homely,  comfortable  f&oe,  in  short. 

It  was  just  this  fiice  which  met  the  gaze  of 
Gharles  Marlow,  on  the  morning  after  Prior's  dis- 
oorery  and  outburst  of  passion.  But  the  cheerful 
look  on  Susy's  countenance  yanished  at  the  sight 
of  the  yisitor,  and  the  blankness  of  sorrow  took  its 
place. 

"Don't  come  in,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Marlow," 
■aid  she,  in  a  troubled,  pleading  voice. 

"Why  notP  Is  anything  the  matter P"  asked 
the  astonished  Marlow.  ' 

"  He  is  so  angry  with  you." 

"Hel    Who?    Mr.  Prior?" 

"  Yes ;  about  the  contract." 

"Good  gracious  I  I  haye  just  come  to  speak 
with  V^itw  about  it.    I  must  see  him.  Miss  Terryll." 

"  Please,  don't  try,  Mr.  Marlow,"  pleaded  Susy, 
more  earnestly  than  before ;  "no  good  will  come  of 
it  now..    He  can't  be  spoken  to  just  now." 

"  Surely,  he  will  hear  reason." 

"I  wish  he  would,"  answered  Susy;  "but  he 
won't" 

"  Then  1  will  come  to-morrow,"  said  Marlow, 
firmly;  "and  in  the  meantime,  Miss  Terryll,  I  trust 
you  will  take  my  Word  that  I  hare  done  nothing 
wrong." 

"Indeed,  I  will." 

And  so  Marlow  turned  sorrowfully  from  the  door. 

Susy  was  xixdt&  right.  The  morning  had  foxmd 
Prior  eren  more  morose  and  implacable  than  at 
first.  He  hAd  oyercome  the  incoherent  outburst 
of  rage,  hub  was  only- brooding  more  deeply  oyer 
his  supposed  wrong.  'When  the  little  conyersation 
at  the  door  was  reported  to  him  by  Bessie,  with  all 
the  soothing  ooeompattimentB  ef  yoiee  and  manner 
of  which  4she  gi^  w^mtm  was  capable,  he  only 
burst  out  a^esh. 

*'The  sneaking  houndrf'^he  ozdaimed,  bringing 
his  clenched  fist  heayily  down  upon  tiie  table ;  *'  he 
wants  to  talk  me  oyer — ^to  camey  me  out  of  my 
own  senses.  Pm  glad  Susy  shut  the  door  in  the 
fellow's  fece." 

"But  Susy  thinks  there  must  be  some  mistake," 
urged  Mrs.  Prior,  in  the  gentlest  way — "some 
misunderstanding  that  he  could  explain." 

"  Does  she  ?  "  shouted  Prior.  "  The  more  fool 
she,  for  her  pains  I " 

"  But,  ^om,"  began  Bessie. 

"  Don't  tell  me ;  she's  as  bad  as  he  ia.** 

"She  only  thinks '* 


"  I  know  what  she  thinks !  "  shottted  hvt 
"  she  thinks  she  can  catch  a  loyer." 

"I'm  surprised^  Tom,  to  hear  you  speak  in  1 
way." 

"Nothing  to  be  surprised  at,"  retorted  te 
spitefully.  "What  won't  a  woman  do  to  g^i 
rich  husband  ?  " 

Perhaps  there  was  no  man  liying  who  to-: 
haye  dissented  more  energetioally  to  this  tn^ 
uncharitable  remark  than  Prior  himself  in  i- 
sober  senses;  but  he  was  not  sober;  he  wasb 
tozicated  with  the  most  yirulent  of  moral  poL^^ 
— ^unjust  suspicion. 

That  night  his  mistrust  took  a  more  piacii 
shape.  HiS"  suspicions  gaye  him  no  rest,  m 
settled  into  a  conyiction  that  his  premises  andL 
processes  of  manu&cture,  of  which  he  had  inrei^. 
seyeral  new  and  ingenious  ones^  were  watchd  ir 
him  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  insidious  £i 
successful  enemy.  Completely  possessed  by  tr 
idea,  he  rose  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  al 
cautiously,  made  his  way  to  his  workshop.  L 
was  silent  and  at  rest;  nbthing  was  distorb^i 
there  was  nowhere  the  trace  of  an  intruder,  l- 
listened  with  a  palpitating  heart,  and  an  attc&t'^. 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  but  there  was  Eotb: 
in  sight  or  sound  to  confirm  his  fears.  Not  f 
satisfied,  he  opened  the  door  which  led  mk  i 
payed  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  viii:: 
communicated  with  the  street  by  means  cf  i 
carriage  entrance.  It  was  pitch-dark,  and  ^ 
could  see  nothing ;  but  his  acute  ear  canght  l' 
sound  of  a  slight  moyement  in  the  directioaJt 
some  lumber  which  lay  at  the  end  of  the  yar^.^' 
the  bottom  of  a  steep  flight  of  steps.  He  mp' 
stealthily  forward;  he  knew  instinctiyelj  en^ 
step  of  the  way,  and  was  only  anxious  to  catch  b 
supposed  enemy  in  the  yery  act  of  trespass.  Ts^ 
sounds  were  repeated.  He  made  a  bold  etrj.' 
forward,  and  the  next  instant  caught  hi^  f>' 
against  some  unexpected  obstruction,  and  ^' 
hurled  f(»:ward  down  the  steep  flight  of  step^i^^ 
the  lower  yard.  With  a  despairing  cry,  he  wil^' 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  sar^e  himself,  and  tie- 
lay  a  huddled,  insensible  mass  on  the  stones. 

Prior,  crushed  and  senseless,  might  hare  la^  ^' 
his  cold  bed  till  morning.  Not  a  human  ^^l 
was  near,  nor  was  likely  to  approach  him;  (-^ 
with  the  exception  of  his  cry  of  anguish  as  be  fe^ 
not  a  moan  or  sound  escaped  his  lips.  The  ^'^■ 
dawnings  of  consciousness  came  to  him  throii:- 
the  licking  of  his  face  by  the  rough,  moist  tonf 
of  the  littie  dog— the  innocent  cause  of  his  disas^- 
— ^whom  he  kept  to  giye  an  alarm  in  case  of  a^y 
intrusion,  and  had  quite  forgotten.  Then  his  r^^' 
Bessie  missed  hTTw  on  waking,  and  seeking  i^ 
him  tKrough  the  house,  and  seeking  in  rain,  f3J 
attracted  by  the  low  whining  of  the  dog  to  the  spy* 
where  he  lay,  and  with  cries  and  sohs,  knelt  dowa 
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yy  his  side,  to  ascertain  his  hurt,  and  to  help  him 
io  rise. 

Althongh  he  had  hy  this  time  reooyered  his 
lenses..  Prior  was  utterly  unequal  to  the  effort  of 
raising  himself  to  his  feet.  The  attempt  brought 
peitli  it  Buoh  ezcruclating  pain,  that  he  almost 
rried  aloud,  and  there  was  nothiiig  to  be  done  but 
x>  obtain  help  to  carry  him  into  the  house.  This 
wtLS  finally  accomplished,  and  the  wounded  man 
aid,  in  almost  a  fainting  state,  upon  the  bed  he 
iiad  so  recently  left  upon  his  hapless  errand.  All 
:l[ie  house  was  roused  and  in  alarm,  and  this  was 
in  Tinhappy  night  for  the  Prior  household. 

In  the  morning  came  Charles  Marlow,  ignorant 
of  tlxe  accident  which  had  befallen  his  old  Mend, 
find  only  anxious  in  his  mind  as  to  the  means  he 
should  take  to  remove  the  unjust  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  Prior  agaiast  himself.  He  was  inexpres- 
sibly ehooked  to  hear  of  the  sad  mishap,  and  saw  at 
once  that  this  was  no  time  for  discussion  or  remon- 
strance. Prior  lay  in  his  bed,  with  two  ribs  broken, 
and  his  left  arm  seyerely  fractured.  Marlow  could 
only  send  in  a  sincere  message  of  condolence,  and 
wait  for  some  more  suitable  time  to  seek  an  ex- 
planation respecting  recent  eyents. 

<<  TeU  him,  Mrs.  Prior,"  said  Marlow,  with  deep 
earnestness,  "that  Lsympathiee  with  him  most 
heartily  in  his  misfortune;  and  that,  although  I 
haye,  indeed,  gained  this  contract^  it  has  been  by 
fair  and  open  means.  On  the  word  of  a  man  of 
honour,  I  haye  done  him  no  wrong." 

Thomas  Prior  was  not  a  religious  man;  he  would 
have  been  more  just  if  he  had  been.  Scornful  and 
unbending  as  he  was  before  man,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  should  be  meek  and  submissiye  before  God. 
It  was  in  this,  indeed,  that  he  most  £Euled;  and  it 
made  his  trial  and  suffering  all  the  harder.  But, 
the  first,  cruel  conyiction  of  his  helplessness  oyer, 
he  grew  more  calm,  and  more  resigned.  It  was  a 
rough  lesson  that  had  been  taught  him,  and,  for  a 
time,  he  rebelled  against  the  thought  that  his  mis- 
hap had  been  of  his  own  seeking.  But  eyen  that 
truth  foroed  itself  upon  him  at  last,  and,  strange  to 
Bay,  brought  peace  and  comfort  with  it.  He  felt 
that  he  had  ened,  but  he  felt  also  that  he  had  been 
punished;  and  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
retribution  which  had  fiedlen  upon  him. 

He  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when,  at  length, 
Marlow,  who  had  been  assiduous  in  kindness,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  was  admitted  to  see  him,  and  sat 
down  by  his  bed-side.    The  first  greetings  past — 

"  Pm  a  pretty  figure  now,  Marlow,"  said  Prior, 
with  the  faintest  touch  of  his  old  grimness  of 
manner,  *'  to  talk  of  independence,  and  that  sort 
of  thing." 

''The  days  of  illness  and  misfortune  are  ex- 
ceptional times,"  replied  Marlow,  encouragingly : 
"  wait  till  you  are  on  your  feet  again." 
"  Perhaps  I  shan't  be  quite  so  stifP  in  the  back, 


eyen  then,"  rejoiaed  Prior,  with  a  sigh ;  "  I  hayen't 
got  the  spirit  of  a  baby.*' 

"  Don't  let  out  the  secret,"  smilod  Marlow. 

"What  secret?" 

"  The  secret  of  your  strength,  like  Samson." 

"  Or  you'll  be  trying  to  keep  me  laid  up,  eh  P" 
asked  Prior,  with  a  weak  effort  at  a  laugh.  «  Keep 
me  shorn  that  way.  Neyer  fear.  I  think  I'ye 
made  a  little  mistake."       « 

"  We  all  make  mistakes,"  added  Marlow,  grayely. 

"  About  that  contract,  now  P"  said  Prior,  looking 
his  friend  fiill  in  the  fSEU)e. 

"May  I  speak  of  it?" 

"  I  want  to  hear.    Your  tender  was  accepted." 

"  It  was,  although  it  was  higher  than  yours."^ 

Prior  uttered  a  littie  groan. 

'*  But  I  want  to  make  a  bargain  with  you,"  con- 
tinued Marlow.  ''  I  can  haye  the  other  contract  at 
the  same  figure,  only  it  \a  more  than  I  can  managa" 

**WeU?" 

"  Will  you  share  it  with  me  ?" 

Something  in  Prior's  throat  brought  on  a  fit  of 
coughing,  and  Susy,  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
Mrs.  Prior,  was  at  the  bed-side  in  a  moment,  to 
raise  his  head.  Perhaps  she  neyer  looked  so  pretty 
and  interesting. 

Prior  put  his  hand  out  of  bed  to  press  that  of  his 
friend. 

''We'll  talk  about  that,"  said  he,  ''some  other 
time,  when  I  am  strong." 

"I  consider  it  settled  then,"  answered  Marlow. 
It  will  be  a  capital  job ;  and  I'll  look  after  it  till 
you  are  out  and  about" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Prior,  with  a  grateful  sigh ; 
then  added,  "  It  won't  be  a  partnership  ?" 

"  You'll  take  the  contract  under  me,  if  you  don't 
mind  t}utt." 

Prior  hesitated  before  he  replied — 

"  No ;  with  anybody  else  I  might  mind  it ;  but 
I  couldn't  stand  a  partnership — except  in  the  shape 
of  a  wife." 

Marlow  became  strangely  and  unexpectedly  con- 
fused, and  hung  down  his  head.  Susy  had  left  the 
room. 

"What  would  you  say.  Prior,"  said  he,  at 
length)  "  if  I  were  to  seek  a  wife  in  your  family  ?*' 

"  Not  Susy  ?"  cried  Prior,  with  a  wild  delight  in 
his  face. 

"Yes;  Susy." 

"  I  should  say  you  were  the  best  and  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"  So  should  I,  Prior — ^I  mean  with  regard  to  the 
last  part,  at  least.    PU  try  my  fortune." 

"  You'll  succeed,  Marlow :  you  succeed  in  eyery- 
thing,"  cried  Prior,  with  one  hand  oyer  his  eyes,  to 
hide  the  tears  which  crept  silently  down  his  cheeks. 
"  Pm  not  ashamed  of  tiiese  now,"  he  added,  with 
a  gulp ;  *'  I  should  haye  been  once." 

Marlow  pressed  his  hand  in  silence. 
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"  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  Prior,  with  a  half  laugh, 
through  his  tears,  <*why  they  chose  your  tender 
before  mine,  when  mine  was  the  lowest." 

"ShalllteHyouP" 

"Do." 

"They  said  yon  were  such  a  rough,  awkward 
foUow  to  deal  with." 


**  I  thought  as  much  I"  cried  Prior,  vith  srri- 
thing  of  his  old  fire.  "  And,"  he  added, "  I  \kx 
they're  right  But,  mind  you,  I  don't  give :) 
my  independence.  I  say  stQl— standi  indepecdsic^ 
bedSare  man;  but"— this  with  a  lowered  voice,  d 
in  a  solemn,  reToential  tone—"  sabmioion  befon 
God," 
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[  BEJUDIOE  is  not  always  a  gra- 
tuitous feeling  of  our  own  crea- 
tion; it  may  be  the  result  of 
candid  impressions  based  upon 
authentic  information.  The  Gali- 
leans appear  to  have  been  a  rude  and 
turbulent  race,  liying  remote  from 
the  centrea  of  Jewish  ciyilisation,  and 
more  untutored  than  the  rest  of  their 
countrsrmen.  '*  Judas  of  Galilee,"  wlio 
with  his  rebel  followers  perished  miserably,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  practical  index  of  the  general 
^character  of  the  proyinoe.  The  country  was  held 
in  such  disrepute  that  to  be  *'  called  a  Naanu^ne  " 
^was  a  term  of  reproaeh.  **  Out  of  GkJilee  ariseth 
no  prophet"  was  almost  a  proTerb;  hence,  whmi 
Thilip  finding  Nathanael,  said  unto  him,  We  have 
-found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the 
prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  NcuBarethf**  Nathanael 
said  imto  him,  "Nazareth  I  can  there  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nasaretii?"  and  though  Nathanael, 
being  of  Oana,  was  a  Gbdilean  himself,  the  ques- 
tion sounds  ungraciously  as  addressed  to  another 
GalQean,  as  Philip  of  Bethsaida  was,  to  disparage 
the  district  of  their  common  birth,  neyerthelees, 
it  was  wisely  receiyed  with  that  soft  answer  which 
tumeth  away  wrath,  by  PhOip*s  sensible  expostu- 
lation, **  Come  and  see."  Nathanael's  immediate 
compliance  with  so  reasonable  a  suggestion  exhi- 
bited a  candour  and  good  fftith,  resulting  in 
triumph  oyer  natural,  and,  under  the  circum- 
•etances,  justifiable  prejudice^  and  met  with  His 
gracious  recognition  who  knew  what  was  in  man, 
for  "Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him,  and 
saith  of  him,  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile."  Behold  a  man,  who,  spite  of 
his  being  a  GbUlean,  is  a  true  Israelite.  It  was 
an  early  dawning  of  the  truth,  that  '*  in  eyery 
nation  he  that  feareth  GK)d  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  of  him."  But^  supposing  Jesus 
was  as  great  a  stranger  to  him  as  he  was  to  Jesus, 
Nathanael  was  on  his  guard.  Perhaps  the  high 
eulogium  on  his  character  from  one  apparently 
unknown  to  hiir^  at  first  awoke  some  suspicion, 
and  at  least  prompted   the   demand,  ^'Whence 


knowest  thou  meP  "    The  praises  of  etrangen  m  , 
often  more  dangerous  than  thrir  censiuea.  T::^ 
natural  yanity  of  the  heart  is  more  open  : 
flattery  than  submissiye  to  reproacL   We  eeld '  | 
ask,  in  either  case,  whether  we  deserved  it;  '-^^  . 
hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  both  do  us  mmb^ 
than  good.    But  Jesus  soon  conyinoed  Katk^ 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  him.     "  Befbn  ^  | 
Philip  called  Ihee,  when  thou  wast  under  ikk 
tree  "  (probably  in  prayer),  "  I  saw  thee."  I'-; 
not  a  fig-tree,  but  the  fig-tree,  as  if  the  Lr.  i 
meant     to     intimate     hia     ac^uaintaQce  ^- 
Nathanad's  deyout  habits  under  that  tree  tI^' 
hallowed  shades,  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  ^ 
by  prayer,  had  ofteu  witnessed  this  tme  Isr&ei'  | 
priyate  adorations.    The  shade  of  a  fig-tne  ^^ 
the  fiiyourite  resort  of  pious  rabbins  when  p 
ing  their  priyate  studies  of  the  law  and  bd^: 
secret   conmiunion  with  God.     The  peace  i^ 
freedom  of  religion  under  the  reign  of  the  Me^ 
is  presented  in  a  metaphor  taken  from  th»li^- 
"  worshipping  eyery  man  under  his  own  Tin*  ^ 
under  his  own  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  xnaket:- 
afitdd."    Then  it  was  firom  his  knees  Katlu: 
was  called  to  be  an  apostle.     What  a  pre^-^ 
suggestion  for  both  pastors  and  flocks,  hoT- 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure.    HhsK  '^  ^ 
special  promise  on  the  rule  and  habit  of  ear-' 
secret  prayer,  whether  in  ike  sanctuary  or  in  - 
doset.    Jesus  sees  us  at  our  deyotions  as  b -'' 
Nathanael,  and  he  also  knows  whether  we  F 
Cke  Nathanael,  as  "  Israelitea  indeed,  in  ^^ 
there  is  no  guile."     It  is  the   oomfort  of  - 
sincerely  pious  that  Qod,  knows  their  hearts,  ^ 
the  same  fact  should  be  equally  the  terror  of  t: 
hypocrite,  who  is  conscious  of  his  hypociisT,  ^ 
practices  it  for  purposes  of  bis  own.    Katli^^- 
was  at  once  conyinoed  by  the  words  of  Jesus.  ^ 
ingenuousness  which  began  in  honest  doubt  \^ 
in  a  brilliant  outburst  of  belxei^  hitherto  ^' 
out  parallel  eyen   among  his   brother  apc^- 
Nathsmael  answered  and  said,  **  Babbi,  thou  i 
the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  Bing  of  l3^ 
The  proper  Diyinity  and  the  tme  humanity  of 
Lord  Jesus  are  both  inyolyed  in  tiiis  boauti 
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confession.  He  threw  off,  ai  once  and  for  e?er,  all 
his  resenrei  cautioni  donbt,  and  hedtaiion,  and 
from  the  groond  of  tiie  heart  acknowledged  the 
Mesaiahship  of  the  NaEarehe.  Perhaps  the 
Galilean  sage  gloried  in  the  honour  which  the 
man  of  Naaareth  had  put  npon  his  native  monn- 
tains.  He  blessed  God,  whose  Holy  Spirit,  most 
probably,  in  answer  to  his  belieying  prayers  on 
this  yery  tiieme,  which  was  the  hope  of  their 
f&thers  and  the  consolation  of  Israel,  had  inclined 
his  heart  to  set  aside  the  diffiooliy  implied  in  tiie 
question,  <'CSan  any  good  come  oat  of  Nasareth  P  " 
and,  to  aocept  Philip's  bidding,  ^'Oome  and  see." 
If  men  who  doubt,  like  Nathanael,  would  only, 
like  him,  fiurly  and  candidly  ''Gome  and  see" 
(i.e.},  inYestigate  for  themselyes,  in  Nathanael's 
prayerful  spirit^  the  grand  credentials  of  Ghris- 
tianity,  they  would  certainly  reach,  sooner  or 
later,  Nathanael's  conduaion,  that  Jesus  was  and 
is  the  true  and  only  Mepwiah,  as  assuredly  as  he  is 
the  true  and  only  God^ 

Nathanael  ia  mere  generally  known  by  his  other 
name  of  Bartholomew.  In  four  lists  of  the 
apostles'  namee— TIB.,  in  Matt  x.  3  (where  the 
Twelye  are  first  called  by  the  term  "apostles")* 
Mark  iiL  18,  Luke  tL  14,  and  Acts  L  13, 
Nathanael  is  called  Bartholomew,  probably  from 
the  name  of  his  &ther,  Bar-Tolmai,  or  son  of 
Tolmai,  just  as  Simon  Peter,  from  his  &ther  Jona, 
was  called  '*  Simon  Bar-Jona."  That  Bartholomew 
and  Nathanael  were  the  same  person  is  pretty 
evident  from  the  following  considerations — ^yiz., 
that  those  three  evangelists  who  mention  Bar- 
tholomew make  no  reference  to  Nathanael,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  St.  John,  who  speaks  of 
Nathanael,  never  mentions  Bartholomew.  This 
apparent  discrepancy  is  only  reconcilable  by  the 
conclusion  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  iden- 
tify him  by  his  patronymic,  or  father's  name,  and 
John  by  his  own.  The  same  evangelist  (John 
xxi.  2 — i)  includes  Nathanael  among  the  Twelve, 
in  the  passage  which  describes  Peter  and  Thomas, 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  Nathanael^  and  two  other 
disciples  engaged  in  fishing,  when  Jesus  appeared 
to  them  standing  on  the  shore.  Further,  the  custom 
of  coupling  certain  disciples'  names  together,  as 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  has  its 
parallel  in  the  instance  of  Philip  and  Nathanael,  as 
St.  John  brackets  them,  and  in  Philip  and  Bar- 
tholomew, aooordmg  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
other  evangelists.  Besides,  no  account  is  given  of 
Bartholomew's  eaUing  into  tiie  apoetolate,  unless  he 
and  Nathanael  be  identified.  Besides,  the  fact  of 
the  other  three  evangelists  having  only  stated  the 
patronymic  of  the  apostlQ,  was  a  reason  why  the 
additional  link  of  personal  identification  should  be 
famished  by  the  statement  of  his  own  name.  But 
for  this,  we  shoxdd  have  possessed  no  single  sen- 
tence uttered  by  Bartholomew*     His  other  name  I 


of  Nathanael  has  been  totally  eclipsed  by  that  of 
Bartholomew  in  ecclesiastical  chronicles  and  cus- 
toms. I  never  heard  of  a  church  or  hostel  dedicated 
to  St.  Nathanael,  but  hosts  of  them  dedicated  to  St. 
Bartholomew.  There  is  an  impressive  significance 
in  this  entire  sioking  of  the  sainf  s  own  name  into 
that  one  conferred  upon  him  in  Scripture  by  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration. 

Dear  readers,  aire  you  not  reminded  by  this 
circumstance  that  ih»  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Giver  of 
a  new  name  to  all  the  firstborn  of  God,  **  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven  P  "  Isaiah  proclaims 
the  Lord's  covenant-pledge  to  his  people  on  this 
bead,  to  give  them  "  an  everlasting  name  l^t  shall 
not  be  out  ofL**  Their  own  names  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  much  that  is  <<of  the  earth,  earthy,'' 
sinful,  weak,  and  inconsistent,  and  men  may  cast 
out  their  xiames  as  evil,  but  a  covenant-keening 
God,  forgiving  t2ieir  iniquities  for  BQs  sake,  w%ose 
blood  oleanseth  from  all  sin,  will  *'call  them  by 
His  name."  **  The  memory  oi  the  just  is  blessed:, 
but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 

Men  have  an  instinctive  yearning  after  a  per- 
sonal memory— to  have  their  names  survive  their 
departure  hencCb  This  posthumous  ambition  is 
sometimes  indulged  in  the  most  selfish  forms  of 
vanity,  loUy,  and  even  ii^ustice  to  other,  members 
of  the  man's  fiunily,  who,  in  his  pride  of  founding 
a  house  to  bear  his  name,  beggars  the  rest  of  his 
children  to  endow  his  heir.  There  is  no  such 
partiality  and  exclusivenees  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints,  who  are  all  called  by  their  Lord  and 
Master's  name.  There  the  rule  is :  "  If  children, 
then  heirs^"  all  of  them  **  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Ohrist" — all  sitting  upon  thrones,  all 
wearing  crowns,  all  kings  and  priests  unto  our 
God  and  his  Christy  and  all  "  receiving  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved."  Let  man  disparage  or 
time  Uot  out  the  name  we  bore  in  our  earthly 
houae  of  this  tabernacle,  it  matters  not,  so  we 
secure  by  our  £uth  in  Jesus,  verified  by  a  life  of 
obedience  to  his  precepts,  an  interest  in  that 
"name  which  is  above  every  name,  whether  of 
things  in  heaven,  or  things  in  citurth,  or  things 
imder  the  earth— the  name  of  Jesus,  at  which 
every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father." 

Bartholomew  or  Nathanael's  confession  of  faith, 
on  just  such  evidence  as  he  had  then  received,  is 
honoured  and  blessed  with  the  promise  of  further 
and  more  glorious  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
his  Lord's  Messiahship.  Jesus  said,  *' Because  I 
said  imto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree, 
believest  thouP  thou  shalt  see  greater  things 
than  these."  He  giveth  mare  grace.  '*  To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given  more  abundantly." 

It  is  always  so.  Grace  received  imparts  the 
capacity  to  receive  more.    Just  as  in  human  leam* 
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ing  every  new  acquisition  enhances  the  power  to 
acquire  more,  and  all  knowledge  ministers  to  more 
knowledge,  so  *'  out  of  Christ's  fulness  we  all 
receive,  and  grace  for  grace"  {i.e.,  grace  upon 
grace,  one  grace  after  another,  from  grace  to 
grace,  "from  strength  to  strength,'*  "from  glory 
to  glory  "),  in  the  increase  of  spiritual  progression 
still  tending,  and  rising,  and  *'  coming  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith  to  a  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

The  Lord  Jesus,  in  eflTect,  promised  this  to 
Nathanael  Bar-Tolmai  in  the  dedaration :  "  Here- 
after ye  shall  see  heayen  open,  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
Man."  "  Te  shall  see  "  (».«.,  "  not  thou  only,  but 
all  my  disciples,  and  aU  my  people  everywhere, 
to  the  end  of  time) — shall  see  the  dear  and  copious 
revdation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  as  if 
the  heavens  had  rent  their  curtain,  and  exhibited 
it  to  the  eye  of  feiith,  which,  like  the  anchor  of 
hope,  entereth  into  that  which  is  within  the  veil, 
and  sees  its  inner  mysteries  and  glories,  even  the 
hidden  mystery  which  God  ordained  before  the 
world  unto  our  glory.  Ye  shall  witness  the 
setting  up  of  that  unceasing  intercourse  between 
God  and  man,  through  the  ministry  of  angels 
winging  to  and  fro  as  "  those  messengers  of  his 
who  do  his  pleasure,"  "  sent  forth  to  minister  unto 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,"  as  they 
ministered  to  the  exiled  Jacob  at  BetheL  The 
Son  of  Man  is  the  medium  of  this  angelic  ministry, 
he  IB  God's  plenipotentiary.  As  messengers  are 
dispatched  from  the  king  to  his  ambassador  at  a 
foreign  court,  and  from  the  ambassador  back  again 
to  the  king,  so  cherubic  couriers  fly  to  and  fro 
between  God  and  his  Son,  accomplishing  the 
things  whereunto  they  are  sent.  And  when  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  returned  to  "  the  glorjT  which 
he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was," 
Bartholomew  was  one  of  those  commissioned  men 
who  could  say  with  Paul:  "Now  then  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseedi 
you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God." 

Bartholomew  was  faithful  unto  death  to  the 
sacred  trust  reposed  in  him,  as  an  apostle  of  the 
Church.  According  to  Eusebius,  he  carried  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  in  Hebrew  into  the  south  of 
Arabia,  and  Chrysostom  commemorates  his  preach- 
ing in  Armenia  and  NatoHa.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  suffered  oruciflxion  in  Persia^ 
addiDg  his  honoured  name  among  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  "who  loved *not  their  lives  unto 
death,"  but  gloried  in  being  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  coincidence  is 
angularly  characteristic  of  Papal  anomaly,  that  the 
Boman  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew '  stands  histori- 
cally connected  with  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
massacres  of  the  servants  of  Cliri&t  in  ecclesiastical  I 


annals,  perpetrated  on  St  Bartholomew's  Dar, 
1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX  of  France,  u. 
slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  continued  forthk:; 
days,  and  30,000  French,  of  all  ages  and  eitki: 
sex,  were  put  to  the  sword,  for  no  other  crb 
than  for  being  Protestants.  To  perpetoate  'ti 
infamy,  a  medal  struck  at  Borne,  and  beansg  tb 
inscription,  **  Sh^ffes  Hugonctommy**  hu  Wdtc 
down  to  posterity  its  repulsive  symbol  of  1^ 
kind  of  men  and  things  whioih  Borne  delights  k 
honour. 

The  name  of  Bartholomew  should  bo  the  wild- 
word  of  Protestants,  to  keep  them  in  memory  i; 
what  toleration  they  and  their  principles  nuyei- 
pact  in  the  untowa^  event  of  Popish  asoendancr. 
That  the  day  consecrated  to  the  name  of  "i 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  goik,' 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  oommissioB  of  ok 
of  the  cruellest  aets  of  perfidy  and  deceit  on  wad 
is  a  contradiction  in  perfeot  keeping  with  tb 
anomalous  mingling  of  pious  pretence  vith  8sit\*: 
perpetration,  for  ages  oharaoteristio  of  Booe. 
There  is  nothing— absolutely  nothing— ia  wm^ 
between  Papal  Borne  and  the  crucified  Kathaciel 
Bar-Tolmai.  His  brief  but  eomprehenaiTe  "cos- 
fession  of  fiuth  "  in  Jesus,  as  *<  the  Son  of  God£:i 
the  King  of  Israel,"  is  oonstmctively  negatired  Ij 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  lY.  Dogmatio  Bonunk. 
which  exalts  its  other  mediators  and  ereatuiemerJ 
into  the  incommimicable  and  uidiviBible  fuii(^^^ 
of  **  the  one  Mediator  between  Gk>d  and  man,  in 
man  Christ  Jesus;"  and  Pontifical  Bomanki 
which  wears  his  usurped  crown,  who  alone  is  ^ 
Church's  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  both  cmf 
alike  against  the  doctrine  and  dynasty  of  the  Sul  . 
God  and  the  King  of  Israel.  Thatisthegiouodu 
which  peace  with  Borne  is  inoompatible  withp^- 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  She  is  welc:& 
to  her  relentless  associations  with  St.  Bartholomew  ^ 
Day;  we  prefer  adhering  to  St.  Baitholomv^i 
faith;  and  that  not  because  it  was  St  Eartlitl' 
mew's,  but  because  it  is  "the  fidth  onoe  (om^f 
all)  delivered  to  tiie  saints."  We  rsTeie.: 
memory  of  our  fathers  who  were  in  Christ  be^'- 
us— we  glorify  God  in  them— we  make  mentioa" 
their  holy  lives  of  faith  in  our  liturgies,  and  r« 
pray  that  God  would  give  us  grace  to  fbllovtki' 
good  examples,  considering,  not  them,  bat  the  e^^ 
of  their  conversation,  **  Jesus  Christ,  the  earner^ 
terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  We  contend  fcrc 
immutable  beliefl  Borne,  on  the  contrary,  u  &^' 
tinually  varying  her  creeds,  as  if  Jesus  wew  ^ 
the  same,  were  not  One  "  in  whom  Ihere  is  ^ 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  tuning*"  Heotf 
we  no  more  dare  trust  Boman  teaching  for  tbt 
future,  than  we  can  sympathise  with  her  past  t 
word  and  deed,  out  of  her  own  mouth,  the  «»:» 
woman  is  condemned,  and  we  cannot  venture  w  » 
with  her;  nor  near  her,  ««Ie«t  we  be  Mrtake»» 
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her  plagaes."  Hence  our  protest  against  tihat  ritual 
and  dogmatic  dalliance  with  Borne  on  the  part  of 
floxne  who  outwardly  appear  to  be  with  us,  but  not 
of  ufl,  who  do  not  become  professedly  Bomish,  but 


imitate  Samson,  who  betrayed  his  strength  to  the 
Philistine  woman,  and,  without  becoming  himself 
a  Philistine,  blindly  did  their  work  in  the  round* 
about  drudgery  of  the  mfll*    ^ 


TO    GUSTAVE   DORE. 


HOn  hast  the  subtle  hand  of  older  men — 
Bold,  noble,  graphic,  rapid  in  design, 
With  immortality  in  every  line. 
Thy  power  is  wedded  to  the  poet's  pen, 
And  on  thy  works  we  ponder  in  amaze. 

It  seems  as  though  some  artist  from  the  dead, 
"Who  long  the  yanguard  of  his  brethren  led, 


Hath  ris'n  again,  in  these  our  latter  days, 
To  yiyify  our  art :  Oeryantes'  wit. 
And  Dante's  myriad  forms  of  spirit-life. 
With  now  sweet  peace,  then  sanguinary  stnU, 
And  now  sublimest  scenes  of  Holy  Writ : 
These  are  thy  monument,  and  these  shall  be 
Fix'd  as  the  earth's  immutability  I  Q.  8 
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CHAPTSR   VII. 
TURIN. 

|B0M  Savoy  to  Piedmont  we  pass  from 
one  nationality  to  another,  and  from 
one  language  to  another.     Till  very 

recently  these  two  kingdoms  formed 

together  one  independent  state;  they  are  now 
separated — ^the  one  annexed  to  France,  the  ether 
merged  into  United  Italy,  of  which  it  must  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  element,  seeing  it  has  contributed 
the  ruler  of  the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  Turin  has,  to  some  degree, 
suffered  by  the  re-organisation  of  the  .States  of 
Italy.  She  was  the  capital  of  her  own  dominion ; 
but  is  now  superseded,  as  a  capital  city,  by  her 
fair  rivals  Florence.  The  court  that  once  resided 
in  Turin  resides  now  in  Florence ;  the  Senate 
Chambers  meet  there;  the  public  service  of  the 
country  is  administered  from  thence.  These  cir- 
eumstances  must,  therefore,  denude  Turin  of  very 
much  of  its  former  society  and  wealth,  and  other 
associations. 

One  is  inclined  to  express  a  feeling  of  regret 
when  a  royal  city  is  thus  dealt  with  because  of  its 
public  spirit.  The  fact  is,  if  Turin  had  been  less 
in  advance  of  the  times,  and  had  less  developed  her 
vigour  of  resource,  she  would  still  be  in  possession 
of  her  court  and  king.  She  has  been  promoted ; 
but  very  much  to  her  own  cost.  Italy  has  become 
(all  but)  united,  and  a  king  must  needs  be  sought 
out  for  the  new  kingdom.  All  eyes  turned  to 
Piedmont  and  Victor  Emanuel ;  and  thus  Turin 
and  Piedmont  have,  by  their  spirit  of  progress  and 
intellig^ice,  contributed  a  king  to  United  Italy. 
This  fact  is,  in  itself,  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
good  sense  and  emulation  of  better  things  mani- 
fested by  this  people;  and  from  what  I  have  seen 


and  heard  of  Turin  and  the  Turinese,  they  seem  to 
deserve  well  the  honour  that  has  been  confemd 
upon  them,  and  to  justify  the  ehoice  of  the  peopU 
of  Italy  in  electing  Victor  Emanuel  M  tha 
monarch  of  the  United  Eingdom. 

The  political  ascendancy  of  the  Boyal  house  of 
Turin  in  the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  Italy  is 
the  natural  and  almost  necessary  sequel  to  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Victor  Emanuel  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  At  a  time  when 
archdukes,  and  grand  dukes,  and  Bombas,  and 
PontifG^,  were  behind  the  age,  the  son  of  Ghailes 
Albert  was  in  advance  of  the  popular  demands. 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  former  rulers 
of  Tuscany  and  Naples  are  numbered  among  the 
"monarohs  retired  from  business,"  Victor  Emanuel 
has  not  only  preserved  his  throne,  but  has  also 
strengthened  it;  has  not  only  held  his  own,  but 
has  also,  as  a  diligent  steward,  received  the  talents 
which  other  men  neglected  or  abused,  and  thus 
enlarged  the  scope  and  sphere  of  his  wise  and 
paternal  government.  He  has  had  his  reward — 
the  authority  over  many  cities,  which  he  may  now 
caU  his  own.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  transfer  the  seat  of  govei'u- 
ment  frx>m  Turin  to  Florence,  as  being  a  more 
central,  as  well  as  a  larger  city. 

Turin  is  what  would  be  called  a  **  spicy  "  place. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  exact  meaning  of 
that  word  may  be,  but  I  believe  it  expresses  very 
much  the  character  of  the  once  capital  ot  Pied- 
mont. It  is,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  a  royal  city 
— a  city  of  palaces,  containing  wide  and  magnifi- 
cent streets,  radiating  off  in  all  directions  in  long 
vistas,  the  termination  or  background  of  which  ia 
generally  some  tall  and  snow-dad  Alp ;  as,  for 
example,  the  Dora  Qrossa,  which  fini/dns 
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penpectiye  with  an  Alp  a  oouple  of  thousand  feet 
in  height  I  tiienght  what  a  contrast  is  this  to 
our  ordinary  London  streets;  and  what  a  boldness 
would  be  imparted  to  some  of  our  chief  thoroogh- 
&res,  if  thejr  were  iiiiis  shaded  off  into  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  But  London  has  no  environs  like 
the  Alps;  it  may  be  she  has  what  is  fax  better  for 
the  wants  and  the  demands  of  her  millions ;  but 
this  mndh  we  mnst  admit  to  be  true,  that  a  city 
that  can  call  the  Alps  its  suburbs,  must  be  a  city 
that  is  at  once  both  beautiful  and  grand. 

Liberty,  botili  oiyil  and  religious,  exists  in  Q^urin. 
This  seems  to  be  evidenced,  if  only  by  the  inscrip- 
tion that  I  read  over  the  door  of  the  Yaudoia  Pro- 
testant Ohoroh  in  the  Via  Cemaia,  the  text  from 
Jer.  vL  16  (in  Italian) — "  Stand  ye  in  the  ways, 
and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paiJbs,  where  is  tilie 
good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
for  your  souls.'*  The  public  and  permitted  display 
of  such  a  text  in  the  very^  centre  of  an  Italian  city, 
is  a  challenge  so  bold  and  so  unmistakable  as  to 
argue  a  considerable  advance  in  the  matter  of 
toleration  of  other  men's  opinions.  What  would 
be  the  flEtte  of  the  man  who  would  dare  to  exhibit 
such  an  inscription  on  any  public  or  private 
building  in  Bome  P  A  standing  memorial  of 
the  establishment  of  liberty  in  Victor  Emanuel's 
dominions  may  be  seen  in  tiie  Piazza  di  Savoia — 
an  obelisk  erected  in  remembrance  of  the  abolition 
of  eodesiastical  power,  by  which,  I  suppose,  is 
meant  the  abolition  of  the  immunities  formerly 
claimed  by  eocleaiastics;  for  on  this  monument 
this  motto  oeoon— "'The  law  ia  the  same  for 
alL" 

If  you  have  any  desire  to  take  in  at  one  view  a 
glorious  sweep  of  landscape,  commanding  height 
and  depth,  hill  and  dale,  I  would  recommend  you 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  large  square  that 
connects  the  principal  street— the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Iknmanuele,  with  the  river  Po  and  the  suburban 
heights.  Behind  you  is  that  noble  strada,  with  its 
piazzas,  arcades,  and  colonnades,  leading  up  to  the 
Palazzo  Boyal ;  on  either  side  are  some  of  the  chief 
palatial  residences  that  adorn  the  city ;  in  £ront  is 
the  bridge  that  spans  the  river ;  and  across  tiiat 
bridge  are  the  ascending  heights  that  contain  so 
many  of  the  suburban  villas  and  other  buildings. 
On  llie  right  hand  of  the  bridge  is  the  monastery 
of  the  Capuchin  monks ;  and  on  the  left  the  hill  is 
surmounted  by  the  magnificent  church  of  La 
Superga,  the  mausoleum  of  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Piedmont.  I  have  seen  some  landscapes'  that 
would  vie  with  this,  but  none  that  have  ever  sur- 
passed it. 

The  Superga  is  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
most  visitors  who  have  sufficient  time  to  devoto  to 
a  thorough  inspection  of  Turin.  It  was  erected  as 
a  votive  offering  by  Yictor  Amadous,  after  one  of 
his  sncoessfiil  battles.    The  pillars  aro  of  many 


coloured  marble ;  tiie  altars  are  adorned  Tith  21 
most  costly  statuary;  and  a  variegated  nrj 
pavement  makes  up  the  full  oonsistency  U  & 
building.  Erom  the  lofty  watchtower  of  tb 
Superga  may  be  seen  Mont  Oenis,  over  vbidi! 
have  so  lately  travelled.  Monte  Boss  and  tk 
SimplonPassarealso  within  view;  andtheTyii 
and  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  country  m  i» 
direction  of  Genoa.  The  battle-fields  of  Solfsb 
and  Marengo  are  also  visible. 

The  Palazzo  Boyal— tiie  former  reodence  i 
Yictor  Emanuel,  and  his  present  residenoe  vk 
ever  he  visits  his  old  capital  as  part  of  his  enk^: 
dominion — is  a  stately  building  oontaining  ecj 
reminiscences  of  the  past  history  of  Italy.  L* 
occupies  one  side  of  the  principal  square  of  ir 
city— the  Piazza  di  Oastello.  The  state  a^ir- 
ments  are  grand  and  beautifhl,  most  ekbonii; 
fdmished,  and  containing  a  large  collection  c 
works  of  arty  picture  galleries,  tapestries,  t 
Adjoining  the  palace  is  the  Daomo,  or  catiiedsl 
the  chief  part  of  which  ia  the  Del  SndarioGfa^ 
by  Guarini,  constructed  entirely  of  black  nui^ 
This  magnificent  chapel  is  separated  from  ^ 
church,  and  enclosed  by  a  glass  screen:  ^ 
altar  and  nave  are  many  feet  below.  Serrkes 
going  on,  and  we  observe  the  priests  peifoici^* 
mass  on  an  altar  some  twenty-five  feet  lower  ^ 
the  fioor  on  which  we  are  standing.  It  is  ni 
that  in  this  chapel  are  contained  a  thorn  from  r^ 
crown  of  thorns,  and  a  fold  of  the  winding-il^' 
of  the  dead  body  of  Jesus,  firom  whi<^  Utter  leii: 
the  chapel  receives  its  name.  Over  the  front  is^: 
of  the  cathedral  £b  a  oopy  of  Da  Tind'e  gni: 
work,  the  '*  Last  Supper,**  Hie  original  of  "s^ 
is  in  the  refectory  of  Santa  Maria,  MUan. 

The  Armoria  Begia  contains  many  nlubk 
relics  of  the  military  career  of  Piedmoni  Intic^ 
department  it  resembles  the  Tower  of  Lond^ 
showing  specimens  of  the  araumr  used  in  differed 
centuries.  The  gallery  of  paintings  is  wellTor^ 
a  visit  The  Museum  of  Antiquities  has  a  li-l^ 
and  interesting  collection  of  statues,  brcozsi 
Etruscan  vases,  &o. 

The  whole  appearance  of  Turin  is  noble  d 
grand.  The  streets  are  so  dean,  so  regnbrij 
built,  wiiJi  such  palatial  uniformity,  I  know  of  ^^ 
place  I  have  seen  abroad  that  pleases  me  so  inse!^ 
I  visited  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  and  ytj 
never  saw  one  mean  or  miserable  tenement  I 
inquired  where  the  poor  live,  or  whether  there  1« 
any  poor  there  at  all,  and  was  inftarmed  that  tb 
poor  have  their  residences  in  the  upper  flats  a 
those  gigantic  structures,  whose  piazzas  and  colon- 
nades so  richly  adorn  tibe  city.  I  observed  a  gr»' 
many  of  the  housewives  of  Turin  engaged  intw 
labours  of  "washing-day;"  all  along  the  Bid«« 
the  suburban  streets  are  small  canals  &r  v»ter, 
which  serve  as  publio  laundries  te  the  peof-^ 
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The  women  have  a  regular  apparatus  constructed 
for  their  purpose — a  tray-like  affair,  to  kxieel  in, 
with  a  place  for  soap  and  other  essentials,  and  a 
wooden  slah  in  firont  sloping  down  to  the  water. 
Thua  aoo^atredy  tli^  wash,  and  wring,  and  beat. 


and  wash  again  the  things  thej  have  brought  fno 
home.    Cleanliness  is  one  o£  the  public  Tirtuds  c 
Turin ;  and  this  is  more  thaa  oaa  be  said  of  il:.> 
of  the  other  continental  cities  that  I  haye  seen. 
{To  he  o(»Uinmd.) 


THE    ORGAN     MAN. 


JESTJ I  the  htmger  is  hard  to  bear, 
"^^^      The  cold  is  creeping  into  my  heart : 
'Tis  hard  to  look  into  a  thousand  homes. 
And  waken  joy  where  I  have  no  part 
The  little  ones  dance  at  their  mother's  knee ; 
The  mothers  say  there  is  nothing  for  me. 

I  remember  that  strangers  used  to  come 
And  stand  at  our  cottage  door  and  plead. 

We  were  yery  poor;  there  was  nought  to  giye ; 
But  mother  soothed  where  she  could  not  feed : 

For  the  lonely  heart  hath  a  load  enough. 

Without  the  £rown  and  the  answer  rough. 

rye  wandered  and  wandered  the  weary  day, 

And  only  gathered  up  bitter  scorn ; 
Tot  the  good  Qod  did  not  forget  me  quite ; 


He  sent  me  sunshine  at  early  mom  : 
That  dear  little  lady,  with  penny  brigbt, 
With  her  sweet,shy  whisper,  "Nurse  aaidlmi^:. 

That  was  all  my  sunshine.    Now  night  dravs  ^^ 
This  gnawing  hunger  is  hard  to  bear; 

And  the  cold  is  creeping  into  my  heart; 
I  must  away  from  the  gaalit  glare : 

It  little  matters  which  way  I  roam, 

For  none  of  the  turnings  can  lead  me  home. 

The  yery  trees  seem  to  make  a  moan ; 

The  houses  are  great,  and  cold,  and  grey, 
And  enly  lit  in  the  far-off  rooms. 

Where  folks  thank  Gk>d  for  a  hiapx^y  day. 
Shall  I  eyer  thank  him  for  such  a^ain  ? 
I  thank  him ;  He  helps  me  to  bear  my  pain. 


DEPARTMENT     FOR     THE     YOUNO. 


THE  CAMELLIAS. 
^IIEN  I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  think 
Launceston  Castle  the  finest  place  in 
all  England ;  and  eyen  now,  when  the 
siui  is  shining  full  upon  it,  making 
tlio  loyely  flower  garden  one  blaze  of 
colour,  and  the  lake  below  look  like  a  sheet  of 
silyer,  I  cannot  belieye  that  any  place  is  more  beau- 
tiful. Then  I  thought  it  was  impossible  for  people 
who  liyed  in  suoh  a  fine  place  to  be  unhappy;  but  I 
soon  found  that  to  be  a  midtake ;  and  the  first  time 
I  knew  this  was  when  a  trouble  came  upon  us  all, 
mostly  from  the  beautiful  flowers  I  loyed  so  much. 
I  used  to  be  there  a  good  deal  to  play  with  the 
children.  Frank  was  eight  years  old,  Helen  only 
six.  They  had  a  cousin,  Julia  Goss,  liying  with 
them  at  that  time,  but  she  was  much  older — nearly 
fifteen.  I  was  staying  there  with  my  mother  for 
an  eyening  party,  which  Lady  Launceston  was 
going  to  giye  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the 
elder^  son,  Greyille  Launceston.  She  was  yery 
foud  of  her  garden,  and  used  often  to  take  us 
round  the  hothouses  and  conseryatories  to  see  the 
beautiful  fruit  and  flowers. 

We  were  out  with  her  the  day  before  the  party, 
and  she  showed  us  a  beautiful  tree,  quite  coyered 
with  white  camellias,  and  told  us  that  it  was  to  be 


put  in  the  middle  of  the  sapper  tablo,  and  tl^:  - 
one  was  to  gather  any  of  the  flowers. 

"  Mamma,  I  may  sit  up  as  lon^  as  Fi^i 
morrow,  mayn't  I?"  said  little  Helen;  "I^-- 
be  a  bit  sleepy." 

"  You  may ;  but  yon  will  be  ozyii^  to  go  ic  .- 
in  no  time,"  said  Lady  Lannoeston,  kisaing  b  : 

That  eyening,  while  we  were  at  tea,  Hele-  : 
Julia  that  she  was  to  sit  up  for  the  party,  azu  -^ 
to  haye  a  new  frock  and  sa^  for  the  oocasios. 

"  I  don't  care  for  my  new  dress,"  said  Julu.  - 
oonsolately,  "for  Fye  nothing  to  put  in  my  L- 
eyerybody  else  will  haye  wreaths  and  flowers. 

''  What  a  pity,  then,  that  you  oaonot  haye  ^- 
of  the  flowers  in  the  oonseryatory/*  said  Fr.^ 
"  the  white  camellias— did  you  see  tiiem.  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  just  the  thin^,  dear  Pra^ 
do  get  me  some.'* 

**  But  mamma  said  I  must  not  touch  Uiem.'* 

''Well,  show  them  to  me,  at  all  erants,"  ^ 
Julia,  and  she  ran  into  the  oonseryatory  to  li>:^£  * 
the  beautiful  tree. 

**  What  nonsense,  Frank  I  as  if  anybody  w^.:^ 
miss  flowers  off  that  tree.    Cut  me  juat  a  B^w.* 

« Mamma  said  we  must  not  get  one,**  a^- 
Frank,  stoutly. 

"  You  won't;  yery  well,  then ;^  I  wont  pUy  i*  ^'^ 
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you,  or  teach  you  that  new  game  you  wished  so 
much  to  learn." 

**  Oh,  Julia  I  you  promised.'* 

"1  won't,  udIobs  you  oat  off  soma  of  these 
flowers.** 

Frank  looked  hastily  round,  and,  seeing  no  one 
near,  cat  off  several  of  the  flowers  and  huds.  Julia 
thanked  him,  and  ran  with  them  into  the  house ;  but 
he  walked  hack  slowly,  as  if  he  was  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done.  I  was  sorry  too,  but  he  soon  forgot 
it,  and  tiie  next  day  eyery  one  was  occupied  in  pre- 
parations for  the  party.  I  saw  Julia  come  into  the 
drawing-room  the  next  eyening  with  the  new  white 
dress  and  the  camellias  in  her  hair. 

Frank  looked  frightened  for  a  moment,  and  whis- 
pered, *'  I  hope  TnaTTiTTia  is  not  angry,  Julia." 

"  Oh,  no  I  rye  been  to  my  amnt,  and  she  said 
nothing  about  il" 

The  &ct  was.  Lady  Launceston  was  too  busy 
to  notice  Julia's  hair  then ;  but  afterwards  she 
went  up  to  her,  and  said — 

**  Oh,  JuHa,  you  have  been  taking  the  camellias 
that  I  told  you  not  to  touch.** 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not,  I  neyer  gathered  one,"  she 
replied ;  and  her  aunt  supposed  that  she  had  get 
them  from  some  other  place. 

Nothing  more  was  said  till  supper-time.  The 
tree  was  put  on  the  middle  of  the  table.  Eyery  one 
admired  it,  but  Lord  Launceston,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  to  his  wife,  said — 

"  What  a  pity,  Jane,  that  you  let  Mason  cut  off 
so  many  flowers.    It  has  quite  spoilt  the  tree." 

''I  gaye  orders  that  none  should  be  cut,"  she 
replied. 

' '  Come  here  and  look,"  he  said ;  and,  true  enough, 
all  the  flowers  on  one  side  were  gone. 

"  Julia,  you  must  haye  cut  them,"  said  her  aunt. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  she  said;  *'  Frank  did." 

*'Frankl" 

Lady  Launceston  w^  more  sorry  for  the  boy's 
disobedience  than  for  the  loss  of  the  flowers,  and 
called  him  to  her.  He  looked  imploringly  at  Julia, 
but  she  said  nothing,  and  walked  away. 

"  I  am  yery  much  displeased,  Frank,"  said  his 
mother.  "I  do  not  wish  for  any  explanations. 
You  must  go  to  bed  at  once." 

Frank  rushed  up-stairs,  and  threw  himself  upon 
his  bed,  sobbing  bitterly,  both  at  his  own  wrong- 
doing and  what  he  considered  Julia's  unkindness. 
When  little  Helen  came  up  to  bed,  he  was  still  crying 
bitterly.  She  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter, 
but  as  soon  aa  he  told  her,  she  darted  down-stairs 
again,  and,  seizing  her  mother's  hand,  exclaimed — 

«  Mamma,  Frank  is  so  unhappy  I  and  it's  not 
fur,  for  Julia  made  him  get  the  flowers :  it  was  all 
her  &ult."  Then  she  told  her  all  that  had  occurred. 

Lady  Launceston  called  Julia  to  her,  who  looked 
thoroughly  ashamed  while  her  aunt  spoke  to  her 
about  what  she  had  done. 


*'  1  shall  not  aUow  yoa  to  return,  Julia.  I 
consider  that  you  are  much  more  to  blame  than 
Frank,  for  yoa  not  only  almost  compelled  him  to 
do  wrong,  but  concealed  that  it  was  your  fault  that 
he  did  so.  Your  undo  is  yery  much  displeased 
with  Frank,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  insist  on  your 
owning  to  him  the  real  state  of  the  case." 

I  followed  Julia  up-stairs  yery  soixowfolly, 
thinking  how  sadly  Greyille's  birthday  had  ended 
— ^the  day  we  had  all  looked  forward  to  so  Ipng. 
Then  I  began  to  see  that  beautiful  plaeee  cannot 
alone  make  people  happy,  and  that  sorrow  and 
suffering  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  the  oonse- 
qoenoe  of  wrong-doing. 


BLUEBELL. 

A  BHYUB  FOB  Y0X717O  BISADEBS. 

HETTY  bluebell,  pretty  bluebell. 
What  is  the  lesson  your  pale  leayes  tell  P 
What  do  yoa  say. 
In  your  own  sweet  way, 

Ptetty  bloebelly  oh,  pretty  bluebell  P 

You  are  preaching,  I  know,  I  know. 
Lessons  of  wisdom  to  all  below; 

Qrying  aloud, 

In  sunshine  and  doud, 
**ltan.  Truth's  emblem  whereyer  I  grow." 

Pretty  bluebell,  oh,  may  we  be 
Emblems  of  truthfulness,  like  unto  thee  I 

Still  may  thy  form. 

In  sunshine  and  storm, 
Say  to  VB,  '*  Come,  take  a  lesson  of  me  I"      B. 


SCRIPTURK    ENIGMA. 

1.  What  exiled  stranger  riiared  King  Darid's  flight  T 

2.  Where  Asa  conquered  Ethiopia's  might. 

8.  Who  went  with  Gideon  Midian's  host  to  spy  f 

4k  Within  whose  house  did  God's  ark  three  months  Ue  I 

5.  A  youth  who  perished  through  his  father's  guilt. 

0.  What  town  of  Israel  was  by  Omri  built  I 

7*  Who  sent  twelve  thousand  men  to  Ammon's  aid! 

8.  Where  Deborah  beneath  an  oak  was  laid. 

9.  What  was  the  name  by  Bethel  borne  at  first? 

10.  What  fount  for  Samson  from  the  jaw-bone  burst  f 

11.  Who  what  was  lacking  unto  Paul  supplied  ? 

12.  A  rook  on  which  a  prince  of  Midian  died. 
18.  What  half-built  town  by  Asa  was  destroyed  f 

14.  The  town  where  he  its  banished  slaves  employed. 

15.  What  dare  from  Paul  much  kindness  had  received  t 
Id.  What  noted  Greek  on  Christ  ihrou^  Paul  beUeredt 

17.  Who  ranked  the  fourth  among  the  Persian  lords! 

18.  What  prophet  Israel  saved  from  Judah's  swords! 

19.  What  town  revolted  under  Joram's  reign ! 

20.  Where  did  Si  Paul  for  a  long  time  remain! 

21.  The  king  whose  daughter  Ahab  took  to  wife. 
To  whom  h%  owed  his  worse  than  wasted  life. 

Our  God  is  God  of  truth. 

Those  who  on  him  r^y. 
Secure  may  rest,  his  promises 

He  never  will  deny. 
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KATE  ORMOND'S  DOWER. 

i 
BT  1CB&  0.  L,  BALFOUB,  AT7TH0B  OF  "THX  FAIOLT  HONOUB."  XIC.  Xia 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 


A    WSLOOMS    HOMS. 


FOBTNIQHT  had  pused  anoe  Edina  and 
I  her  coiuin  Gilbert  reached  England,  and 
the  former  wn  placed  under  the  care  of 
Mra.  TregabUty  aa  the  hnmble  companion 
of  Mui  Ormond.  It  had,  on  th«  whole, 
been  a  happy  fortnight.  Fine  weatiher,  a  oheerM  abode, 
and  plenty  of  that  pleaaanteat  of  preaent  ooonpation  which 
comprehended  hopes  and  plana  for  the  futore,  made  the 
daya  fly,  and  wore  off  Bdlna'a  timidity,  leaving  only  a 
gentle  quietude  and  reaerre  that  won  greatly  on  Kate 
Ormond.  An  exuberant^  talkatiye  young  girl,  would 
haTC  been  Kate  Ormond's  aTenion.  The  refinement  of 
her  own  reflective  nature,  the  recent  aorrow  the  had 
undergone,  made  her  ahrink  from  aasertive  or  eren 
buoyant  mannen. 

Kate  had  twe  great  fiMilti-HBhe  waa  inclined  to  indo* 
lence  and  pride.  She  waa  highly  accomplished ;  and  if 
there  waa  any  one  to  dkeot  or  to  show  her  proficiency  to, 
her  indolence  waa  oyeroome.  Her  lore  to  her  father  had 
been  the  stimulus  that  had  excited  her  to  diligence.  The 
last  three  months  of  every  half-year  a*  school  had  re- 
deemed the  idleness  and  carelessness  of  the  former  part 
of  the  term,  and  so,  if  any  one  waa  sufficiently  interested 
in  her  to  note  the  fault  of  indolence,  the  charge  might 
almost  be  refuted  by  p<nntlng  to  the  amount  of  acquire- 
ment that  she  had  attained.  A  lover  would  hardly  con- 
sider her  soft  kngner  a  fludt,  while  it  gare  such  repose 
to  her  manners— such  a  serene  oafan  to  her  countenance. 
But  just  as  lightnings  flash  moat  Tividly  from  summer 
donds,  and  the  still  deamess  of  a  tranquil  lake  may  be 
broken  by  the  moat  sudden  storms,  so  in  the  depths  of 
Kate  Ormond's  nature  there  was  a  latent  power  which 
her  dear,  earnest  ^es,  and  the  sweet  curve  of  her  phwid 
mouth,  did  not  reveal,  and  whidi,  as  yet,  waa  unknown 
eren  to  hersdf. 

Edina  had  been  both  gratified  and  surprised  at  the 
comforts  that  surrounded  her  in  her  new  home,  and  the 
great  kindness  of  Hiss  Ormond;  but,  neverthdess^  she 
waa  oppressed  by  a  constant  sense  of  her  own  de- 
fidendes.  She  was  being  too  much  patroniwd.  To  be 
smothered  eyen  in  rose  leaves  is  not  pleasant.  Each 
soon  bved  the  other;  but  it  was  with  a  painAil  reserva* 
tion,  fdt  though  never  expressed.  Kate  i^ondered, 
sorrowftdly,  why  it  was  that  Edina  yet  so  often  blushed 
and  trembled  when  she  spoke  to  her— why  she  nerer 
originated  any  conversation,  but  always  seemed  under 
direction. 

However,  though  not  such  friends  as  they  were  both 
capable  of  becoming  to  each  other,  the  house  was  all  the 
more  cheerfril  for  her  presence;  and  a  fortnight  after 
Edina's  entrance  on  her  duties,  they  removed  to  what 
was  for  the  future  to  be  Hiss  Ormond's  home— Biver- 
croft. 
It  was  eTcning  when  thdr  carriage  stopped  at  the  gates. 


and  servants  appeared  holding  lights.  Theytsoniai 
the  steps  into  the  halL  Standing  under  the  lu&p,  intbt 
rery  centre  of  the  drde  of  light  that  it  shed,  vm  i 
figure  making  the  kind  of  curte^ys  called,  expraBTi!; 
bobs,  whose  looks  and  gestures  to<A  both  IGsOnBc:: 
and  Edina  by  surprise. 

The  young  mistress  of  BiTeroroft,  with  a  loftj  it:  ■ 
nation  of  her  head,  was  passing  this  stnmge  pent 
and  Edin%  bowing  politdy,  was  foDowing  bar,  vte 
Hrs.  Tregabbit  came  forward,  confronted  the  bdbt. 
effigy,  and  exdaimed— 

"Why,  dear keart  alive, if s  Kiaayl" 

**  Who  P  *  inquired  Hiss  Ormond,  staying  her  i(^ 

*Why,  Hr.  Graspingten's  cousin,  lin.  Kecu 
Crabbe." 

Edin%  who,  during  the  lasft  fortnight^  had  '^ 
dentally  heard  from  Mrs.  Tregabbit  of  ttds  ooom  i 
her  grandfather^s,  drew  near,  and  hdd  out  her  W^\ 
friendly  gesture  which  restmd  to  Hn.  Kisiy  the  ■ 
of  her  tongue.  She  plunged  forward  her  bonj  bni. 
and,  taking  that  offered,  dropped  a  lower  sod  a  ma 
dower  curtsey,  as  a  finale,  rose  from  it  to  her  t 
height^  and  said— 

^1  thank  ye  kindly,  Mjss  Ormond,  and  vqImi 
home,  miss.  Hy  cousin  Tough— I  ask  your  putlsc. 
miss- Mr.  Christopher  Graspington,  I  mean,  lat » 
to  see  that  all  was  ready  here  for  you." 

''Ton  nustake,"  interposed  Edina^  bhishing  til  onr. 
and  her  Tdce  trembling.  **  I  am  not  Min  Omoid- 
Pm  only  Mr.  Graspingten's  granddaughter.'* 

«  Goodness  I  axe  you  Sd What^  the  mae,  I 

never  can  get  my  tongue  round  it  ?" 

"Edina,  my  young  friend,"  said  Wm  OnKfii. 
amused. 

Mrs.  Kesiah,  whose  eyes  had  trsTdled  with  nrpia 
oyer  the  elegant  dlk  dress,  a  present  from  Kaia,  b 
which  Edina  was  arrayed,  and  which  looked  modi 
better  than  the  heary  sables,  a  little  injured  by  the  ^ 
of  trayelling,  which  Miss  Ormond  wore^  and  vbow 
moreover  intensdy  confused  at  having  addresnd  t\ 
words  of  wdcomet,  whidi  she  had  been  miny  ^ 
arranging,  to  the  vrrong  person;  mistaken,  in  &et,^ 
poor  companion  for  the  rich  heiress,  retreated  towriJ 
the  drawing-room  without  uttering  another  wori 

The  ladies  retiring  to  their  several  rooms,  left  her  it 
reoorer  her  iSunilUes  alone,  which  di9  did  dowl j,  atte^ 
ing  a  great  many  gasps  and  ejaculations  of— 

••Wdl,  I  nerer  I— why,  she  looks  ss  grind  «  » 
hdress.  Whatever  will  Tough  say?  She'd newrbn 
got  sudi  a  silk  gown  as  that  from  hhn,  no,  o(^  not  fl^ 
I've  had  mine  a  matter  of  forty  years,"  looking  d0«° 
complacently  at  her  attire. 

On  their  return  from  making  a  hasty  toilet,  the  Iiiiii^ 
were  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  Mrt.  Ke«i|h  im- 
ing  them,  and  exdaiming,in  tderaWyooharentliflgJ^ 
how  she  had  come  to  see  that  aU  was  right  and  the  l^| 
aired;  and  that,  moreover,  Mr.  Graspington  thougJ. 
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they  should  have  somehody  to  welcome  them,  but  that 
she  wanted  to  return  to  town  that  night 

This  proposition  was  oyerruled  hy  Miss  Ormond. 

With  another  series  of  jerking  oartseys  and  rapid 
winking  of  her  eyelids,  Mrs.  Eezish»  eTerwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  Miss  Ormond's  condesbension,  withdrew  and 
left  Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  the  young  ladies  to  make  their 
evening  mesL    The  former  good  natnredly,  sayings 

'*  Well,  it  was  kind,  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Graspington  to 
ensure  that  we  should  not  aniTe  here  unweloomed ;  but 
it  must  have  given  Mrs.  Kesiah  no  end  of  trouMe.** 

"  I  wish  my  grandfather  had  oome  himself.'' 

''He  is  a  man  of  business,  and  his  time  is  preoioiis. 
And  I  would  not,  if  I  were  you,  exactly  oall  him  grand- 
father, until  he  allows  it    It  might  not  please  hun." 

Edina's  laoe  turned  pale,  and  she  with  diffioulty  re- 
strained the  tears  that  started  into  her  eyes  from  fidling ; 
but  she  merely  said,  in  the  quietest  voice — 

^  Thank  you,  for  the  caution.  I  wifl  not  M  to  call 
him  merely  Mr.  Graspington." 

Nothing  more  was  said  by  Edina  that  nighty  except 
the  needAil  monosyllables  in  reply  to  questions  put 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  talked  for  all  three,  as  they  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  all 
the  inmates  of  Biveroroft  retired  to  rest  But  if  we 
could  venture  within  the  threshold  of  the  ohamben  we 
should  find  that  one  pillow  wu  wet  with  bitter  tears, 
and  that  it  was  long— very  long— before  poor  Edina 
cried  herself  to  sleep,  whispering  amid  her  sobs — 

''Only  one  relative  in  the  world,  and  he  disowns 
me!  Won't  let  me  call  him  a  reUttion."  Somehow 
that  night  the  words  habitually  uttered,  and  that  had 
hitherto  conveyed  no  definite  meaning,  "  Our  Father," 
seemed  to  have,  in  a  dim,  far  off  way,  a  new  signifioanoe 
to  the  lonely  heart 

OHAFTEB    XY. 

DAY  AND  KIOHT. 

The  following  morning  the  sun  was  brightly  shining, 
and  Edina  would  early  have  left  her  chamber,  but  she 
was  endeavouring,  by  bathing  her  fkce,  to  remove  the 
swollen  traces  of  the  tears  she  had  shed  before  she  slept 
She  looked  at  the  picture  of  which  she  had  so  strangely 
become  possessed  with  a  questioning  air — 

"Ah,  can  it  be  my  mother?  is  there  no  mistake  P  " 
and  then  those  words  of  Cowper's,  which  no  one  reads 
without  remembering,  came  involuntarily  to  her  lips: 
«« Oh  thai  those  1^  had  hagnage  I " 

But  though  Edina  had  not  left  her  room,  she  had 
feasted  her  eyes  with  the  prospect  from  her  win- 
dows, one  of  whidi  opened  on  to  a  little  balcony, 
from  whence  a  flight  of  light  iron  stepe  led  down  into 
the  garden.  Mrs.  Tregabbit  would  have  appropriated 
this  chamber,  but  she  had  a  notion  that  it  was  not 
secure ;  the  dread  of  robbery  was  a  hUe  noir  to  one  who 
was  by  no  means  so  brave  as  loquacious,  and  whose  valu- 
ables a  little  trdubled  her  repose,  and  made  her  nervous. 
Edina  had  no  such  trouble.  The  miniature  of  which 
she  became  so  strangely  possessed,  was  her  only  valuable 
iu  ttie  shape  of  trinkets. 


Miss  Ormond  occupied  a  chamber  that  opened  into  a 
pretty  low-windowed  dressing-room  and  boudoir,  and  was 
immediately  contiguous  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit's.  Bedrooms, 
scarcely  completed  in  their  fitting  up,  were  between  that 
lady%  room  and  the  ohamber  assigned  to  Edina^  out  of 
whii^  ktter  was  a  cosy  room,  meant  for  a  study  for  Mr. 
Ormond. 

Never  did  finer  morning  invite  to  a  stioll  in  the 
garden,  and  aU  the  &tigues  and  little  worries  of  the 
past  day  were  so  fkt  over  that  smiling  fitoes  surrounded 
the  breakfitft  table,  and  admiring  eyes  looked  through 
the  shadowy  greenery  that  garlanded  the  open  windows 
and  softened  the  sunshine. 

Edina^  who  was  all  eagerness  to  see  the  Thames,  left 
the  beauties  that  Uy  iounediately  before  the  windows,  and 
hastened  down  to  the  kwer  terrace,  through  the  shrub- 
bery, and  at  once  into  the  pleasant  little  arbour  that 
jutted  out  over  the  river.  It  was  charmingly  situated ; 
a  little  promontory  of  bank  projected  just  there  into  the 
stream,  and  so  gave,  from  the  arbour,  a  long  view,  boli)r 
up  and  down  the  river. 

Edina  stood  entranced  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
and  turned  away,  half  reluctantly,  to  rejoin  Miss 
Omumd,  who  was  just  tiien  more  intent  on  making 
acquaintance  with  the  flowers,  perhaps,  for  the  reason 
that  she  had  often  before  seen  and  admired  the  river 
view.  The  tartes,  too,  of  the  young  girb  were  different 
The  heiress  had  been  taken,  during  her  dhildhood,  to 
many  lovely  scenes,  and  her  enthusiasm  was  not  very 
easily  roused.  She  painted  flowers  very  tasteftilly  and 
accurately,  and  was,  therefore,  a  student  of  them.  They 
suited  her  rather  neerved  habits.  Edina  had  been  so 
much  of  areduse,  that  the  woods  at  Guines  were  all  she 
knew  of  nature  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  flower  beds  in 
the  school  garden. 

"I  love  floweret  but  I  have  a  passion  for  trees^"  said 
Edina^  with  an  enthunasm  that  so  contrasted  her  usually 
quiet  manners,  that  Kate  laughed  at  her,  and  replied— • 

Tou  will,  I  hope,  dear  Edina^  love  all  that  is  lovely 
here.** 

While  they  were  speaking  they  heard  the  bell  at  the 
gate  announce  the  coming  of  a  visitor,  and,  looking 
firom  the  dustering  shade  of  a  dump  c^  trees^  Edina 
conduded  it  was  her  cousin  Gilbert  who  had  called ;  but 
Miss  Ormond,  who  was  a  little  nearer  to  the  entrance 
than  Edina^  said,  in  reply  to  her  conjecture^ 

"Oh,  no;  ItTs  not  so  tall  a  man  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
Graspington.  It  may  be  the  dergymaa,  who  is  thus 
early  in  paying  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit." 

I^resently,  that  lady  issued  from  the  breakfast-parlour 
window,  followed  by  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  remark- 
ably wdl,  but  plainly  dressed,  and  whose  unmistakably 
polished  air  and  manner  atoned  for  any  want  of  actual 
comdiness.  He  was  young  still,  but  past  hb  first  youth. 
His  dear,  grey  eyes  had  that  look  of  purpose  in  them 
which  belongs  to  a  man  who  has  had  experience  of  the 
world,  and  whose  pursuits  in  life  are  so  tu  ascertained 
that  he  has  left  the  restlessness  of  youth  behind  him. 

"Allow  me,  my  dear  Miss  Ormond,  to  introduce 
Mr.  Clipp  to  you.  He  has  very  kindly  come  to  ap- 
prise me  that  a  .railway  is  likely  to  go  exactly  over  a 
pkoe  where  I  have  a  few  ootliages.    I'm  very  glad,  I 
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Mmre  you,  to  hear  it.  He  adiiaes  me  immediately  to 
have  my  property  put  ioto  thorough  repair,  bo  as  to  be 
able  to  claim  large  oompenaatioH ;  but  I  need  not  enter 
into  business  details  to  you— that  is  Miss  Edina  Smith, 
Mr.  Clipp,"  she  added,  as  a  sort  of  after-thought^  the 
young  ladies  responding  to  the  introduction  -while  she 
was  still  spealung. 

How  muoh  sometimes  does  a  bow  indioetei  Gilbert 
Graspington  had  blushed  with  embarrassment  when  he 
first  bowed  to  Kate  Onnond;  young  Oakenshaw  had 
been  calmly  self-possessed;  but  Mr.  Glipp's  was  an 
entirely  different  manner  to  either.  Deferential  with- 
out servility,  easy  without  familiarity.  Kate  seldom 
cast  down  her  eyes  beneath  any  gase,  but  she  certainly 
did,  and  blushed  slightly,  as  Mr.  Glipp,  for  a  moment, 
fixed  his  searching  eyes  with  unmistakable  admiration 
upon  her.  The  flowers  formed  a  ready  subject  of 
conversation. 

''Ah,  that  is  the  scabious.  Miss  Smith,"  he  said, 
addressing  Edina;  ''the  French  call  it  the  widows* 
flower.  I  almost  envy  you.  Miss  Ormond,  those  fine 
American  shrubs ;  I  never  saw  a  finer  sumach." 

4b  he  spoke  his  lips,  being  very  thin,  showed  a.set  of 
the  very  whitest  teeth,  which  greatly  aided  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenanee  and  the  openness  of  lus  smile; 
but  for  these  he  would  have  been  plain ;  as  it  was,  the 
face  beamed  with  animation.  He  ungloved  to  touch 
the  downy  leaf  of  a  rich  geranium  that  stood  near 
him,  and  displayed  the  very  dubious  beauty,  in  a  man, 
of  small,  plump,  white  hands.  Nevertheless,  these 
hands  aided  the  general  effect  of  his  appearance  and 
deportment.  They  seemed  to  make  up  the  comple- 
ment, and  give  completeness  and  finish  to  his  looks. 
Edina  silently  reproved  herself  that  she  should  ever 
have  mistaken  him,  even  for  a  moment^  for  her  cousin 
Gilbert.  He  was  a  much  smaller,  but,  perhaps,  would 
be  considered  an  equally  well-made,  and  decidedly  more 
polished,  fluent,  agreeable  man.  In  fact,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  a  &w  of  those  years  that  belong  to  the  best 
time  of  Ufe— was  a  man  and  not  a  youth ;  and  though 
Kate  Ormond  would  have  indignantly  denied  that  she 
gave  a  single  thought  to  this  Mr.  Glipp's  looks  or 
manners,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  she  was  involun- 
tarily imprened  by  both, 

Gonversation  never  could  languish  where  Mrs.  Tre- 
gabbit  was;  and,  after  the  flowers  and  the  weather  had 
been  duly  discussed,  Uiey  all  strolled  down  to  the 
summer-house.  Mr.  Glipp,  pointing  one  of  his  white 
hands  across  the  river,  and  in  the  direction  towards 
London,  said — 

"  I  may  almcst  daim  to  be  a  neighbour;  my  house- 
that  is  to  say,  my  mother's  house— is  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  at  Mortlake." 

" Indeed  1" said  Mrs.  Tregabbit;  "but  the  river  is 
such  a  divider.    You  are,  in  fact,  miles  away." 

"By  no  means,  my  dear  madam!  Pardon  me, you 
are  quite  mistaken.  The  river  is  our  highway,  my  boat 
a  carriage." 

"  Boat !"  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit^  glandng  at  his  hands ; 
"why  you  never  mean  to  say  that  you  are  fond  of 
boating,  Mr.  Glipp  P** 

^Ah,  but  I  am  though;  and,  without  any  boast. 


may  say  I  pull  a  good  oar.  I  only  wish  yoa  and  Mis 
Ormond,  and  Miss  Smith,  of  course,  would  bonour  ilj 
boat." 

"I  hate  boating  on  the  Thames,"  »id  Mx«.  Tre- 
gabbit. "  I'm  a  West-countrywoman,  and  know  wlut 
boats  should  be ;  and  these  cockle-sheUa  fiairly  frightec 
me." 

"Frighten  you!  and  you  have  known  that  iron-bouiid 
Gomish  and  Devon  coast ! " 

"Ay!  and  the  best  rowers  I  ever  knew  were  the 
Saltash,  women.  Why,  they  won  all  the  prixes  at  tht 
regattas,  until  the  men  refused  to  row  if  they  wers 
allowed  to  compete.  They  just  can  send  a  boat  throu.  1 
the  waters !  I'd  rather  trust  them  than  you,  Mr.  Cii^; 
— ^in  a  boat,  I  mean." 

Something  in  the  lady's  words  jarred  a  little,  for  Mr. 
Glipp  knit  his  brows  a  moment,  then  turned  gailj^totke 
ladies,  and  said — 

"I  will,  with  your  permission,  bring  my  mother  and 
sister  to  call  on  you." 

Miss  Ormond,  who  rather  wished  to  coyer  any  bni5qe- 
ness,  however  unintentional,  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit^  by  b^ 
own  politeness,  said,  instantly — 

"Fray  bring  them;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  nu^ 
their  acquaintance.'* 

With  this  Mr.  Glipp  took  leave,  and  departed  wi± 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  made  good  his  footing  ic 
the  house. 

"An  agreeable  young  man,'*  was  Mra.  TiegabU:*! 
comment. 

"  Bather  so,  but  plain,"  rejoined  Kate. 

"Oh,  such  fine  manners,  my  dear!"  added  the 
widow. 

"Superfine!"  said  Edina,  and  then  coughed  ner- 
vously, as  if  she  was  afnud  she  had  given  her  opinioo 
too  freely;  but  the  remark  was  either  not  heard  or  not 
heeded. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  called  to  see  some  other  Tiat<»^ 
and  sent  a  request  for  Kate  to  join  her  in  the  drawing- 
room;  but  MIbs  Ormond  was  wilful  or  vreary,  and 
replied  to  Edina's  remonstrance  as  to  whether  **  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  would  not  be  offended  P"  by  saying — 

"  No,  child,  no ;  I  do  not  mean  to  see  everybody  that 
chooses  to  expefad  their  tediousneas  here.  I  hxvo  mj 
flowers,  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  can  talk  and  make  ac- 
quaintance for  us  both.  You  go^  though,  if  you 
wish." 

"I!**  replied  Edina,  hastily;  ''the  view  of  the  rim 
and  this  lovely  garden  is  world  enough  for  me." 

The  gate  had  been  left  open,  and  aoarriage  was  bem; 
slowly  driven  up  and  down  the  road  while  waiting  fcr 
the  (nllers  who  were  with  Mrs.  Tregabbit.  A  woman, 
who  during  that  morning  had  been  peering  about  the 
stablesi,  now  glided  within  the  gates^  and,  keeping  close 
to  the  back  of  an  encircUng  belt  of  shrubs,  was  so 
far  hidden  by  the  luxuriant  sununer  foliage  that,  un- 
observed, she  drew  near  to  where  Kate  and  Edina  where 
talking,  crouched  down,  holding  her  very  breath  and 
peeping  under  the  green  leavei^  both  looked  and  listened 
intently. 

The  conversation  had  turned  from  the  viattors  to 
themselves. 
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*  Do  yoa  think,  you  little  quiet,  timid  moiue^  you 
fhall  feel  at  home  here  ?  " 
"  Yet;  as  fStf  as  I  know  what  home  is." 
"  As  to  that,  Edina,  you  are  as  well  off  now  as  I  am— 
better.  Ton  eannot  buss  what  you  have  never  known. 
I  haye  learned,  since  poor  papa's  death,  that  home  is  far 
more  a  person  than  a  plaoe." 

*•  Oh,  dear  Kate,  I  did  not  mean  to  complain.  Tour 
grief,  I  know,  is  recent,  yet  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  it 
adds  to  my  feeling  of  lonelineas  that  I  lieTer  knew  my 
parents.  I  hare  not  even  a  memory  to  treasure,  or  a 
grave  to  visit.  Surely  it  is  something  to  have  those 
possessions.'' 

A  servant  came  at  this  instant  with  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  to  Miss  Ormond,  wishing  to  see  her  in 
the  drawing-room,  who  reluctantly  complied,  but  stipu- 
lated that  Edina  should  go  with  her.    The  young  girl, 
who  had  a  book  in  one  hand,  laid  it  down  upon  a 
garden   chair  that  was  under  the  shadow  of  a  fine 
cedar,  and  accompanied  Miss  Ormond.    Prom  between 
the  pages  of  the  book  there  fell  a  little  illuminated 
marker.    The  playfol  summer  breeze  not  only  dallied 
with  the  flowers,  it  caught  and  drifted  the  little  shin- 
ing strip  of  paper  that  fell  from  the  booi,  tossed  it 
up  as  if  in  triumph,  and  then  twirled  it  away  under 
the  shrubs  till  it  came  within  reach  of  the  fingers 
of  a  brown  and  trembling  hand  that  was  stretched  out 
in  furtive  eagerness  to  grasp  at  it.    It  eluded  the  dutch 
of  that  hand,  gyrating  high  above  the  place  where 
it  was  lurking,  and  then,  after  floating  round  in  an 
eddying  sweep,  fell  on  to  the  old  dark   cloak  that 
draped  the  thin  form,  and  was  captured  at  last  and 
pressed,  as  a  mother  would  her  child,  to  the  lips,  and 
then  to  the  heaving  bosom  of  this  trespasser — ^a  tres- 
passer who  had  more  difficulty  in  withdrawing  from  the 
grounds  than  she  had  in  at  first  obtaining  entrance; 
for  the  coachman  from  the  stables  had  used  a  few 
minutes'  leisure  to  stroll  pass  the  gates  and  exchange  a 
word  with  the  servants  of  the  waiting  equipage,  pro- 
bably friends  of  his,  and  thus  blocked  up  the  retreat,  so 
that  the  intruder  had  to  retrace  her  steps  in  the  shrub- 
bery, go  entirely  through  it  untU  she  got  to  the  back 
of  the  arbour.    Here  she  oonld  find  no  egress,  as  she  had 
expected,  to  the  field  that  flanked  the  grounds,  but  there 
was  a  little  old  gate  fitttened  by  a  rusty  padlock,  and 
that  had  not  as  yet  been  put  into  repair.  It  was  in  vain 
she  tried  to  undo  the  lock,  but  the  wood-work  of  the 
gate  was  rotten,  and  she  managed  to  loosen  the  nail 
that  held  the  staple,  and,  after  a  few  efforts,  drew  it 
out,  and  opening  the  gate,  saw  it  was  at  tiie  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  she  was  instantly  outside,  and  closed  the 
gate.     From. the  outside,  she  was  able  to  lean  'suffi- 
ciently over  the  gate  to  replace  the  nail  she  had  loosened, 
and  restore  the  staple  to  its  original  appearance ;  then, 
hastily  descending  the  steps,  she  found  herself  in  a  little 
boat-house,  under  the  arbour,  where  a  pleasure  werry 
was  safely  moored  and  padlocked.    The  shade  of  this 
retreat  was  grateful,  as  the  sun  was  now  pouring  down 
its  fervid  heat^  t&d  either  weakness  or  emotion— it  may 


be  both — compelled  the  wanderer  to  rest.  She  sunk 
down  beside  the  boat,  laid  her  head  to  rest  against  it, 
and  dosed  her  eyes  in  a  stupor  of  mingled  fatigue  and 
anguish.  She  did  not  weep  or  moan ;  there  seemed  no 
power  to  do  either,  but,  spent  ont^  she  fell  into  a  colUipee 
that  was  not  fainting  but  great  exhaustion.  After  a 
while  her  lips  moved — "  How  long !— how  long  !" — she 
muttered,  and  then  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  as  if  to 
lull  the  pain  that  gnawed  at  her  heart. 

The  tide,  fortunately  for  her,  was  going  down,  and 
in  an  hoar  after  entering  the  boat-hoase  there  was  a 
margin  before  it  that  admitted  of  her  creeping  round 
the  wall  that  formed  both  the  side  of  the  little  dock  and 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  arbour  above,  and  thus 
gainiog  access  to  a  path  that  led  between  two  fields  to 
the  high  road.  Rested  by  her  stay/and  the  coohiess  of 
the  shade,  she  was  now  able  to  pursue  her  way  towards 
the  adjacent  village,  whore,  prowling  about  till  night- 
fall, she  ventured  into  a  baker's  shop,  bought  a  small 
loaf,  and,  seeking  an  unftrequented  lane,  sat  down  under 
a  hedge  and  made  so  ravenous  an  attack  upon  the  bread 
that  it  was  evident,  in  her  case,  the  humiliating  pangs  of 
hunger  were  added  to  those  of  sorrow.  After  making 
this  meal  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  began  to  walk,  with 
some  little  energy,  on  the  read  that  led  to  London.  No 
one  in  her  plight  woold  voluntarily  have  undertaken 
that  walk ;  but  on  looking  into  the  contents  of  her 
pocket  she  had  not  dared  to  spend  her  last  coppers  on 
paying  an  omnibus,  though  more  than  one  passed 
her.  In  a  very  little  time  the  slight  access  of  strength 
which  she  had  gained  departed ;  she  paused  a  moment 
irresolute,  looked  about  helplessly,  then,  as  taking  a 
sudden  resolution,  returned  to  the  path  between  the 
fields  and  so  to  the  boat-house.  Her  miserabU  garb 
was  saturated  with  water  as  she  now  crept  round  the 
buttress,  but  she  succeeded  in  getting  beneath  its 
shelter.  She  even  exerted  herself  to  mount  the  steps, 
and,  clambering  on  the  gate,  looked  towards  the  house, 
fixing  her  yearning  eyes  on  the  upper  windows,  in 
some  of  which  were  lights;  then,  gradually  relaxing 
her  hold,  she  crept  down  the  steps  again,  and  bud 
down  in  the  shelter  of  the  boat  for  the  night.  She 
shivered  a  little,  for,  summer  though  it  was,  a  creeping 
chill  came  over  the  water  and  shook  her  wasted  limbs. 

''  She  sleeps  warm,"  said  the  poor  creature;  and,  as 
if  there  was  some  comforting  glow  in  the  thought,  she 
drew  her  cloak  dose  round  her  and  fell  asleep. 

O  lioly  night  I  so  calm  and  peaceful !  how  many 
nestle  down  in  rosy  slumbers  beneath  thy  still  smile  I 
how  many  by  aside  all  tUeir  cares  when  thy  hand  is 
softly  laid  npon  their  brew!  how  many  woo  thee  with 
gratefrd  love,  and  feel  that  when  thou  oomest  their 
heavenly  Father  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep  1"  Yet !  O 
solemn  night!  thou  hast  thy  sterner  aspect.  How 
many  writhe  at  thy  touch,  shudder  beneath  thy  power, 
and,  tortured  with  guHt,  wrung  by  pain,  or  pinched 
by  poverty,  cry  in  the  depths  of  the  spirit — *'  Oh  that 
the  darkness  were  fled  !  oh  that  it  were  morning  !  ** 
(To  be  eoiUimied.) 
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MB88B8.  CA88BLL,  PsTTXB,  and  Galpin  hwB  pub- 
lished the  aeoond  Tolume  of  the  Emperor's 
"Hiftory  of  Julius  Csosar."  This  ToIume  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  interesting  than  the  former  one;  it  hrings 
us  down  to  the  all-important  period  in  Soman  history 
when  Cesar  crossed  the  Bubioon.  It  abo  oontains  a 
most  valuable  set  of  Appendices,  ohronological  and  anti- 
quarian. 

David  'Wlngate,  the  oollier,  has  again  submitted  to 
the  world  his  daims  on  its  attention  and  regard  as  a 
minstrel  of  the  order  of  labourhood.  The  poems  in 
the  present  Tdnme  *  are,  as  were  his  former  "  Poems 
and  Songs,"  simple,  truthful,  melodious,  and  telling. 

''Annie  Weir"  is  a  story  of  a  collier-girl,  who  worked 
in  the  same  coal-pit  with  her  lover,  Beuben  Shaw, 
cheering  his  heart  with  her  sweet  and  merry  songs. 
Just  aa^  in  the  round  of  her  labours,  Aanie's  foot  is  on 
the  stair  leading  out  of  the  pit,  the  cry  is  raised,  "  The 
water's  broken  in  1 "  and  all  the  people  in  the  pit — 
excepting  Beuben,  who  is  so  fkr  within  as  to  be  out  of 
hearing— rush  to  the  stair  for  safety.  But  Annie  will 
not  escape  without  her  lover,  and  the  brave  young  lassie 
runs  with  the  evil  tidings  to  Beuben,  who  can  hardly 
realise  the  alarming  truth.  Meantime  the  water  has 
been  rapidly  rising,  and  when  the  lovers  reach  the  stair, 
they  find  to  their  horror  that  escape  is  impossible,  and 
no  help  of  any  kind  is  at  hand.  The  despair,  the  dark- 
ness, the  hunger,  the  horror,  and  the  pleasing  yet 
melancholy  sequel,  are  related  and  described  with  such 
beautif|xl  pathos  as  to  constrain  us  at  this  juncture  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  inimitable  original.  The  pure 
and  homely  style  in  which  "Annie  Weir"  is  vrritten, 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden." 

We  cannot  for  want  of  space  comment  upon  the 
minor  efforts  in  this  volume,  all  of  which  will  bear 
thoughtful  perusal  There  is  toul  in  David  Wingate's 
poetry. 

•  **  Annie  Weir,  and  other  Poems."  By  David  WIngateu  Edin- 
burgh and  London:  W.  Blackwood  and  Bona. 


"  The  Bight  to  Fly,"*  by  Nadar,  Is  an  mmnmng  sai 
ingenious  attempt  to  prove  that  man  is  destined  to  avi^ 
himself  of  the  air  as  a  means  of  looomotioo.  Th«  boci 
is  worth  reading,  as  it  is  sparklingly  written,  and  i 
curious  evidence  of  the  author's  strong  £aith  in  a  theorr 
concerning  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  inoredulogs. 

An  unpre^nding  little  volume  of  Terses,  the  autW 
of  which  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  it  has  been  bs 
lot  from  early  childhood  "  to  toil  from  morning  nn*^ 
evening,  and,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  Ume,  amid  *li 
monotonous  din  of  machinery,"  desenree  Ikvonrabie 
notice,  not  so  much  for  the  intrinsio  merits  of  its  coa- 
tents,  as  considering  the  drcumstanoes  under  which  t^r 
were  composed.  We  therefore  oommend  the  book  vc 
the  attention  of  our  readers.! 

"  Chequer  Alley  "{  is  a  heart-cheering  aeooont  cl  IL^ 
successful  labours  of  a  few  noble-hearted  smd  persev^X- 
Christians  in  a  most  unpromising  locality  in  tiie  boroa^ 
of  Pinsbury;  and  oontains  infonnation  most  nseful  te 
all  who  are,  or  would  be,  engaged  in  the  same  good  wort 

"A  Century  of  Sonnets  "  §  next  daims  our  attenikz. 
but  does  not  give  us  much  in  return.  Aooompanjia: 
these  sonnets  is  a  tragedy-scene,  in  blank  Terae»  wh^riL 
one  "  Ignez "  rektes  to  a  queen,  an  arohbishop,  and  i 
superior  a  very  hideous,  heavy-supper  droam ;  the  ei- 
cited  narrator,  having  once  been  interrupted,  beinr 
obliged  to  ask,  ''Where  left  I  off/'  and  doeing  b& 
account  with — 

"  Little  Diniz's  hands. 
Patting  my  cheeks,  amidst  his  siater^s  criesy 
Woke  me— to  feel  my  trance  had  paasod  away,"  ka. 
[Sifih  hack,  mudi  czs&av^idL 
So  do  we. 

•  "The  Right  to  FI7.**  By  Nadar.  London:  CaaacD,  ft^, 
and  Oftlpln. 

t  '  *  M  uftings  of  the  Workroom."  By  Mlllieent  T^f^yt^n^  f^riri' 
J.  R.  Rowe;  London:  Hamilton,  Adama,  and  Co. 

X  **  Chequer  Alley :  a  Story  of  Sacoeaafol  Christian  Lftbenr.**  B7 
the  Rer.  F.  W.  Briggs.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  C«. 

9  '*  A  Century  of  Sonnets,  and  other  Ysraes.**  By  Jacob  JeaM. 
London :  A.  W.  Bennett 


SUBSOEIPTIONS  TO  "  THE  QTJIVEE  LIFEBOATS."— (Twenty-fourth  I^ist.) 

(JfV  sAa/i  be  glad  to  receive  any  lists  tvJiick  may  still  he  out,  as  xtv  shall  close  the  acctmni  within  the  next  feut  days.      A  tUih 
ment  of  ttu  fund  will  sliortly  be  laid  be/ore  our  readers. — Ed.  Q.J 
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THE    REV.    W.    BROCK,    D.D, 


T  the  immediate  neigliboarliood  of  New  Oxford 

Street  stands  an  elegant  ecclesiastical  edifiee 

onging  to  the  Baptists*    The  Tery  position  must 

oly  be  a  coTeted  one,  for  no  leas  than  three 

VOL.  r. 


ohorches  stand  side  by  side ;  the  central  one — by 
far  the  most  church-like  in  its  appearance— is  that 
wherein  Dr.  Brock  preaches  and  presides.  Ecclesi- 
astical architecture  is  in  these  days  the  appanage  #v  I  p 
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no  one  pwrtdcolar  section  of  tho  Chureh  of  Chiiat. 
It  IB  oommonly  eaid  that,  to  see  a  man  as  lie  is,  you 
must  see  him  at  home — and  this  is  true  eodesi- 
astically  as  well  as  socially.  To  get  a  fair  view  of 
the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Brock  you  must  go  to 
Bloomshury  Chapel  some  Sunday  morning  or 
evening.  It  will  not  be  very  easy  to  get  a  seat; 
but,  haTing  got  one,  you  wiU  be  sure  to  get  a  ser- 
mon. Yes,  a  sermon;  not  an  elaborate  sort  of 
essay  read  with  punctilious  precision  or  affected 
mannerism,  but  a  sermon  fall  of  soimd  sense  and 
of  spiiitual  power  and  purpose — a  sermon  that  will 
be  calculated  to  make  you  wiser  and  better — a  sermon 
most  thoroughly  evangelical  and  most  vigorously 
practical.  You  will  hear  the  ring  of  manly  sin- 
cerity in  the  preacher's  words,  and  the  carefulness 
of  a  thoughtful  exegesis  in  the  teacher's  exposi- 
tions. You  will  see  the  whole  man  under  the 
influence  of  his  sacred  theme,  and  mark  that  his 
royal  aim  is  to  preach  Christ.  You  will  feel  the 
fire  of  his  holy  eloquence  rousing  you  to  feeling 
and  to  action.  Emerson  speaks  of  sitting  in  a 
church  one  Sunday  in  winter  time:  the  preacher  was 
spectral,  the  snow-storm  was  reaL  '*  If  he  had  ever 
lived  and  acted,  we  were  none  the  wiser  for  it."  It  is 
never  so  at  Bloomsbury,  Dr.  Brock  seems  to  com- 
bine in  himself  many  opposites.  He  is  like  Luther 
in  his  stem  denxmcintions  of  what  is  hollow,  hypo- 
critical, and  time-serving,  and,  like  him,  he  seems 
to  have  a  latent  tenderness  of  hoait  which  often 
makes  the  appeals  at  the  dose  of  his  sermons 
touching  in  the  extreme.  Wo  have  heard  recently 
of  a  machine  which  can  be  so  worked  as  gently  to 
break  the  sheU  of  an  egg,  and  t6  smash  to  frag- 
ments the  hardest  block  of  granite.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  the  power,  in  a  morttr'sense,  which 
can  touch  the  heart  with  an  angel  finger  of  love, 
and  smite  the  conscience  as  with  the  arm  of  iron. 
There  coexists  also  in  Dr.  Brock  the  power  to  be 
completely  catholic  with  the  most  Knox«-like  con- 
scientiousness. We  see  men  sometimes  on  platforms 
who,  in  their  expressions  of  desire  for  Christian 
unity  and  fellowship,  make  light  of  those  princi- 
ples which,  in  other  ^aces  and  at  other  times,  they 
profess  to  hold  dear.  There  is  a  suavity  of  spee<di 
and  manner  about  them  which  seem  put  on,  like 
new  kid  gloves,  for  special  occasions.  They  are  one 
with  everybody,  their  differences  are  nought,  their 
agreements  are  all  in  alL  This  kind  of  speechi- 
fying has  in  it  an  insincerity  which  is,  we  believe, 
as  damaging  to  the  speaker  as  it  is  nauseous 
to  the  hearer.  Now,  Dr.  Brock  is  a  Noncon- 
formist and  a  Baptist — not,  indeed,  one  inch  a 
bigot,  but  a  very  large-hearted  and  liberal  man. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  thoroughly  manly.  He 
speakH  what  is  in  him  at  all  times,  and  never  for 
a  inonieut  tiims  his  sails  of  speech  to  catch  a 
breeze  of  popular  fiivour.  He  seems  to  solve  the 
problem,  how  it  is  possible  to  have  thorough  catholic 


unity  with  distinctiveness  of  eodedastidim  ui 
diversity  of  worship.  When  the  late  lameDta 
Bishop  YilHers  was  rector  of  St.  George's,  Blooos- 
bury,  Dr.  Brock  was  his  friend  and  fellow-lielpe 
in  every  good  work,  and  most  noble  words  dk 
Bishop  Yilliers  speak  concerning  him.  But  ]k 
Brock  had  never  put  himself  in  the  positioa  c! 
being  patronised.  He  held  firmly,  defkdr^ 
strongly,  and  stated  clearly  his  own  Nonoonfon&k 
position  and  principles.  We  of  tius  gmsniz. 
have  to  learn  to  honour  and  love  each  otiber,  &:; 
by  a  timid  withdrawing,  or  apolc^gisiog  in  ur 
way  for  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  but  by  a  frank 
and  manly  respect  for  each  other's  diffeienoeAd 
opinion. 

Dr.  Brock  was  for  some  time  settled  at  Nonrid 
where  he  earned  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  good  mei 
He  removed  to  London  to  take  charge  of,  or,  per- 
haps, we  should  rather  say,  to  gather  together,  tl- 
present  Church  at  Bloomsbury.  The  elegant  d 
spacious  structure — asthemagazinesof  thatdayssy 
speaking  of  his  chapel — was  crowded  on  the  StiiGf 
December,  1849,  with  a  most  respectable  congi^- 
tion.  Mr.  Brock  commenced  the  service,  and  D;> 
Harris,  Principal  of  Cheshunt  Ck>Uege,  preacljel 
from — "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  b::: 
in  power."  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Brock's  first  paste, 
was  present.  Sir  Morton  Poto — plain  Mr.  Ptt:- 
then — had,  with  great  munificence,  been  the  sub- 
scriber of  several  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  buili- 
ing  of  the  chapel,  and  was  referred  to  in  elcqu^:: 
terms  on  the  opening  day  as  the  noble  benefa.:^ 
of  his  denomination.  8inee  that  inaagural  dir. 
with  unabated  success,  Dr.  Brook  has  oontinaed  2 
preach  within  its  walls,  «nd  his  chapel  ia  a  kici  d 
West-End  cathedral  fbr-^  the  May  sermons  asd 
gatherings  of  his  own  denoii^BaAion.  If,  howevt?, 
he  has  been  the  beloved,  koflo«red,  and  succe^^ 
pastor  of  his  ow»  flock,  he  has  been  in  labiuis 
most  abundant  everywhere.  As  a  lecturer  ia 
Exeter  Hall,  to  yoimg  men,  and  a  preaohar  in  'Ji 
provinces,  he  is  everywhere  known  and  deaervely 
popular,  not  only  amongst  the  Baptista,  but  ia 
Congregational  and  other  circles  of  the  Chtistiu 
world. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  no  bisbor^ 
in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  any  non-Efi^' 
copal  bodies,  but  in  all  denominations  there  ire 
great  and  good  men  who  are  in  some  sort  buiiop^ 
elect— their  brethren  look  up  to  them  for  counsel 
and  comfort,  and  the  churches  regard  their  reooa- 
mendations  as  having  very  strong  apostolic  weigbt 
Such  men  are  Thomas  Binney  and  William  Brock. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  subject  of  this  article 
as  Doctor,  although  he  has  only  recently  bees 
honoured  with  the  degree.  Assuredly  he  deserTCS 
it;  and  he  has  weight  enough  of  naind  and  ohar«£t«| 
to  wear  it  welL  Dr.  Brock  is  in  appearance  wiu. 
a  French  critic  would  call  magnifiiMi.^  He  i«  ^ 
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broad,  and  altogether  masdve  ;  but  then,  with 
his  fine  head  and  his  tall  figure,  he  has  a  com- 
manding presence,  and  does  not  look  other  than 
a  well-built  man:  indeed,  his  very  physique 
aids  the  deliyeiy  of  his  strong  and  manly  Saxon 
speech. 

Long  may  he  be  spared  to  his  denomination  and 
to  the  Church  at  large.  Safely  may  he  be  per- 
mitted to  return  from  the  Ameiican  shores  he  is 
visiting  now,  not  one  whit  the  less  a  Britisher  from 
his  visit  to  the  Yankee-land. 

Dr.  Brock  has  several  times  appeared  in  print — 
once  in  connection  with  the  late  lamented  General 
Havelock,  whose  memoirs  he  somewhat  hurriedly 
prepared.  He  has  also  oontiibuted  an  admirable 
life  of  John  Bunyan  to  the  edition  of  the  **  Pil- 
giim's  Progress,*'  issued  by  Mossrs.  Cassell,  Fetter, 
and  Galpiu,  which  liTe,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  been 
perused  by  most  of  our  readers.  We  do  not  think 
his  literaiy  efforts  have  hindered  his  reputation. 
These  works  are  written  in  good  Saxon;  the 
thought  in  them  is  sterling,  and  the  style  is 
simple  and  strong;  but,  for  all  that,  the  pulpit 
is  his  place  of  power.  Yes,  the  pulpit,  even  be- 
fore the  platform.  He  shines  in  both,  but  never 
so  much  as  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  pulpit  his  own. 

Like  Thomas  Binney,  he  can  say  strong  things 
and  stem  things.  We  like  him  none  the  less  for 
that  The  eau-de-cologne  of  speech  is  very  good ; 
but  we  believe  there  is  a  use  for  gall,  and  if  it  can 
now  and  then  be  put  into  the  cup  of  pretentiousness 
and  conceit,  doubtless  it  does  good,  and  he  is  a 
benefactor  who  does  it. 

That  Dr  Brock,  however,  is  amiable,  magnani- 
mous, and  generous,  those  who  know  him  best  well 
can  testify.  He  is  free  from  the  vices  of  sneering 
and  satii'ising — vices  which  have  aforetime  marred 


the  influence  of  mimsters  as  well  as  other  men. 
His  face  in  this  respect  answers  to  his  ohors^ter, 
and  his  courteous,  gentlemanly  bearing  wins  him 
admiration  at  once.  He  is  another  instance  of  the 
fact  that  to  be  strong-minded  it  is  not  neoeosary  to 
be  vulgarly  bluff,  or  to  be  oontemptuooaly  careless 
of  other  people's  feelings. 

Multitudes  of  young  people  gather  fhemselYes 
together  under  his  ministry,  and  many  ministering 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  owe  to  him  tiieir  first  im- 
pressions of  religious  truth.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  say  how  many  own  him  as  their  &ther  in  the 
Gospel.  In  preparing  this  paper,  we  have  attempted 
no  critical  delineation  of  his  mental  and  moral  oon- 
stitution.  We  have  met  with  such  sketches  of 
great  preachers  in  notices  and  volumes,  which  are 
as  impertinent  to  the  subjects  of  the  sketches  as 
they  are  evidences  of  most  self-oontented  conceit  in 
the  writers  of  them.  They  remind  us  of  the  £euni« 
liar  lines — 

"  One's  too  oareleas,  another's  too  correct ; 
All  save  our  own  sweet  selves  hare  some  defect." 

All  we  have  essayed  to  do  is  to  place  beneath  our 
portrait  of  Dr.  Brock  some  remarks  indicative  of  our 
high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  position,  and 
to  render  our  humble  meed  of  gratitude  to  God  that- 
in  all  branches  of  the  one  catholic  Qiuroh  ther» 
ar6  to  be  found  such  men  as  Thomas  Binney,  whose 
portrait  we  presented  some  numbers  back,  and 
Wniiam  Brock,  whose  likeness  we  now  place  upon 
the  page.  We  are  not  without  occasion,  to  believe 
that  multitudes  in  the  provinces,  and  iu  distant 
places,  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  a  likeness 
of  one  whom  they  have  often  heard  with  ad- 
miration, and  learned  to  regard  with  affection  aiMl 
respect. 


A  RUN-AND-READ  RAMBLE  TO  ROME. 

BY    CUB   OWN    CONTINENXAL   COBSESPONDENT. 


CHAPTER    Vm. 
THBOUGH  THE  APENXINES, 

^UR  stay  in  Turin  was  more  brief  than 
I  could  have  wished  it.  I.  could  well 
have  spent  many  days,  instead  of  few 
in  it.  But  our  journey  is  forward 
still,  and  we  have  many  places  to  visit 
yet;  so  we  must  begone.  Our  next  sojourn  is  to 
be  at  Florence.  Accordingly,  we  book  ourselves 
and  baggage  (the  latter  a  veiy  expensive  travelling 
oompanion  on  the  Italian  railways),  and  take  our 
places  for  the  fair  City  of  Flowers,  the  present 
capital  of  the  Ejugdom  of  Italy — Florence,  or,  as 
the  Italians  call  it,  Fireiize.  Our  route  lies  through 
many  interesting  sccnua  and  stages.     At  starting, 


we  take  our  course  due  east,  for  Alessandria,  %■ 
strongly  fortified  town,  which  once  played  an  im- 
portant^art  in  the  history  of  the  First  Napoleon, 
whotought  (A.D.  1800)  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
battles  here,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  distant  two 
miles  from  the  town.  A  museum  is  erected  on  the 
plain,  containing  a  large  collection  of  objects  of 
interest  found  on  the  battle-field.  Austria  had  well- 
nigh  triumphed  that  day,  but  the  French  reservee^ 
brought  up  by  Dosaix  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, turned  the  tide  of  victory  full  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon.  We  also  touched  at  Piacenza,  Parma, 
and  Modena.  FromModena  we  proceed  to  Bologna, 
a  city  of  churches,  convents,  and  stately  towers; 
two  of  the  last  named  are  leaning  towers.  Here 
^e  Apennine  ixtnge  first  appears ',  Bologna  lies  at 
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its  foot ;  and  now,  from  tiiis  poinfc  we  have  to  pass 
through  a  strangely  diversified  oountry,  which 
cannot  be  described  with  pen  and  ink,  but  must  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

I  have  seen  many  mountain  ranges,  many  lovely 
valleys,  many  flowing  rivers,  but  here  I  seem  to 
see  every  possible  variety  of  landscape.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  railways  spoil  the  interest  of 
travel,  by  intercepting  the  view,  and  by  whisking 
one  so  quickly  through  and  past  tiie  objects  of 
interest  as  to  render  them  indistinct  or  invisible. 
Now,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Apennino  railway. 
These  continental  trains  never  go  too  fast  at  any 
time ;  and  on  this  journey  we  went  at  a  very  con- 
veniently slow  pace  through  the  most  interest- 
ing parts.  Besides,  the  chief  beauty  of  this  line 
is,  that  the  traveller  is  enabled  to  see  all  sorts 
of  views  of  the  mountain  range.  Now  we  are 
passing  through  a  lovely  valley,  with  the  mountain 
heights  rising  in  grand  and  lofty  masses  on  either 
side ;  now  we  plunge  with  a  shrill  whistle  through 
a  long  tunnel;  emerging  from  this,  we  strike  upon  a 
«cene,  above,  below,  around,  that  baffles  description; 
and  in  a  moment  or  two,  we  see  vast  depths  below 
us,  as  though  we  were  at  the  mountain-top.  The 
tunnels  that  have  been  bored  through  these  mighty 
bills  are  many  in  number;  some  scores  of  them 
intervene  between  Bologna  and  Pistoia.  The  wide 
landscapes,  the  snow-dad  heights,  the  deep  valleys, 
the  rushing  cataracts,  the  descending  mountain 
streams  and  rivers,  the  patches  of  cultivation,  the 
wild  and  barren  slopes^all  these  are  thrown  in  at 
intervals  on  tlus  very  delightful  journey ;  and  there 
goes  tbjd  *' fire-horse,"  human  science  subduing  the 
earth,  and  cutting  its  way  through  the  everlasting 
hills! 

This  diversity  of  scenery,  now  at  one  side,  now 
at  another,  occupied  the  attention  of  our  party 
most  intensely  all  that  afternoon.  At  intervals 
different  expedients  would  be  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  otherwise  spending  the  time.  For  in- 
stanoe,  in  one  carriage  some  of  our  Mends  impro- 
vised a  chess-board  out  of  a  section  of  a  plaid 
shawl,  and  played  a  game  at  draughts,  the  pieces 
on  either  side  being  represented  by  French  and 
Boman  money.  The  time  was  also  whiled  away 
by  parties  joining  together  in  singing,  and  at 
each  station  the  matter  became  sufficiently  amus- 
ing. From  one  carriage,  in  which  some  of  our 
American  friends  were  riding,  might  be  heard 
the  national  Federal  ode — ''John  Brown's  body 
lies  mouldering  in  the  grave ; "  whereupon  some 
of  our  English  Mends,  if  only  to  show  that  there 
are  other  songs  in  the  world,  would  strike  up 
the  Confederate  songs — <*  My  Maryland,*'  and 
**  The  Bonny  Blue  Flag."  These  reprisals  would 
possibly  have  led  to  an  open  rupture  some  time 
ago,  only  we  were  just  now  all  Mends,  and  utterly 
indisposed  for  quarrels  of  any  kind.    Among  our  I 


American  feUow-travellers  we  havo  one  lady,  'wb 
calls  herself  an  "  Abolitionist,"  another  who  taji 
she  is  a  '*  Bepublican,"  and  another  wKo  chooses 
to  be  styled  a  ''Democrat."  To  my  eare  all  thd9& 
titles  sound  awfully,  and  almost  fill  xne  with  fear. 
We  have  also  in  our  company  a  lady  wh.o  may  W 
regarded  as  the  Miss  Nightingale  of  the  hospital 
of  the  Northern  armies.  She  is  now  Tn&rried  b 
one  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff;  and  they  are  bo*2i 
a  very  great  acquisition  to  our  party.  Takirg 
everything  into  account,  I  must  say  that  "Job 
Brown's  body"  is  the  favourite,  and  so  we  p 
marching  on ! 

Having  been  passing  for  some  hours  thros^ 
the  diversified  scenery  of  the  Apennines,  tlm>'JcHi 
lovely  vaUeys,  dark  tunnels,  and  steep  predpice: 
we  suddenly  burst  forth  upon  a  sight  that  it  w^ 
worth  coming  all  the  way  to  see.  We  emerged 
from  a  long  tunnel,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  very 
lofty  eminence,  and  spread  out  before  us  a&i 
beneath  the  mountain  range  was  a  Tast  low-lani 
extending  miles  upon  miles,  and  in  this  valley,  a 
though  crouching  at  our  feet,  lay  the  ci^  d 
Pistoia.  There  it  lay  isa  below,  like  a  predoa 
mosaic  dropped  from  the  mountain  bei^ht,  sublia^ 
in  its  humility.  From  the  height  we  have  now  ta 
wend  and  wind  our  way,  as  best  we  ^^^^  to  tk 
vale  below.  This  is  done  by  skirting  the  mountaia 
with  zig-zag  lines.  One  of  our  party  carries  & 
pocket-compass,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  index  mst 
three-fourths  round  the  disc  while  passing  through 
one  of  the  tunnels — showing  what  a  circuit  ev^ 
the  tunnels  take  in  order  to  accomplish  the  descest 
Several  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  viadnets 
spanned  the  gaps  and  gorges  of  the  mountain; 
these  we  saw'  apparently  near  us,  almost  within 
reach,  and  yet  it  would  be  some  twenty  minutes 
before  we  could  cross  them,  so  circuitous  was  tLt 
route  of  the  railway  line.  Still,  however,  on  ve 
went,  the  drags  tightly  on,  and  every  minute  mors 
and  more  near  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  We  stop  at 
Pistoia  for  a  few  minutes,  and  tiienoe  we  proceed 
on  to  Florence,  where  we  propose  to  stay  for  Bona 
days. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
FLOKENOS.-^GENBBAI.  ASPEOT ,'    OHU&CHXS,    SltL 

ABBTViNa  in  Florence  about  eventide,  we  drovp  at 
once  to  the  Hotel  de  New  Tork,  where  we  under* 
stood  preparations  were  made  to  receive  us.  We 
found,  however,  that  our  party  must  be  divided 
between  that  hotel  and  the  Hotel  Victoria.  I  was 
billeted  on  the  latter,  and  felt  quite  at  home  under 
the  sign  of  the  queenly  name.  My  first  view  of 
Florence  surpassed  my  expectations.  Night  is  not 
generally  a  favourable  season  for  first  impresnons ; 
but  Florence  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her  evening 
dress.    The  Amo  is  the  glory  of  Florence,  and  the 
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glory  is  not  hid  nnder  a  bushel.  I  longed  for 
every  friend  I  haye  to  be  there,  if  only  to  see  that 
noble  sweep  of  river — the  waters  broad,  fiiU,  im- 
petuous, and  the  margin  brilliantly  lighted  with 
»  a  row  of  lamps  on  either  side  for  considerably  more 
than  a  mile,  at  one  view,  the  vista  bending  into 
the  form  of  almost  a  semicircle  of  illumination. 
The  river  is  embanked  on  both  sides  with  a  noble 
strada,  affording  an  agreeable  promenade  for  the 
citizens,  and  extending  beyond  the  gates,  and 
beyond  the  lights,  but  still  along  the  river,  to 
Casino,  the  fashionable  ride  (the  Botten  Bow)  of 
the  Florentines.  The  river  is  spanned  by  six 
bridges.  About  midway  between  the  Ponte  Yec- 
chio  and  the  Suspension  Bridge  is  a  fall  of  water 
which  imparts  a  grandeur  to  the  scene,  and  still 
further  sets  off  that  which  in  itself  is  almost  per- 
fect in  its  way.  Along  the  river-side,  the  Lung 
Amo,  is  erected  a  terrace  of  lofty  palatial  houses, 
faced  with  white  marble,  which  gives  a  light  and 
graceful,,  and  sunshiny  appearance  to  the  noble 
frontage  of  the  river,  ^e  city  at  this  part  is  clean, 
neat,  and  grand,  but  the  interior  of  the  town  stands 
much  in  need  of  improvement  in  many  parts. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in  Florence  are 
the  churches  and  the  picture  galleries.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  joined 
a  smaU  party,  with  a  very  excellent  guide,  for.  a 
day's  work.  I  will  narrate  our  progress,  as  it 
may  possibly  be  helpful  to  some  who  may  one 
day  visit  this  magxiificent  city.  We  proceeded 
first  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  We 
lost  much  of  the  interest  here— as  indeed  in  all 
the  churches  we  have  visited—owing  to  the  isLot 
that^  it  being  the  season  of  Lent,  aU  the  pttn- 
dpal  pictures  and  altai^pieces  are  veiled;  The 
campo  santo  of  this  church  is  a  massive  cloister, 
four-square,  containing  tomb-stones,  monuments, 
&c.,  in  commemoration  of  the  illustriottft  dead. 
The  Santa  Presepio,  or  holy  manger,-  is* a  gfe^dte 
and  carnal  and  overdone  attempt  at  T^pMsentEng 
the  circumstances  attending  the  birfh  of  -  <mr 
blessed  Lord,  containing  Joseph'  and  Mary,  and 
the  infant  child  Jesus,  and  the-  magi>'  wod  oxeik, 
and  all  the  things  that  a  fervid  isftgisiation  oopild 
invent,  as  belonging  to  the  htAy  plaoe  «f  •^  the 
Nativity.    To  my  mind,  these^  tfl^Nrdry  eibrtA  to 


represent  such  scenes  are  calculated  so  thoreughly 
to  camalise  these  holy  associations  as  to  tak^  ;idl 
the  spirituality  out  of  thenu  ,..- 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  church  of  Q9»,  Lo- 
renzo. We  found  some  kind  of  service  gpjkkg  on 
here— the  chanting  of  a  litany,  I  thii»k.  ^ere 
were  between  forty  and  fifty  piisets  and^skiging 
boys  sitting  in  the  space  behindhand  around  tl^ 
altar,  intoning  in  a  most  lugubrious  strain,. ^d 
in  a  most  unedifying  manner.  There  were^only 
nine  worshippers  in  the  ohuroh,,i^  these  wa^ 
kneeling  before  the  side  altar9>  ai^d  not  ai  aU 
seeming  to  heed  the  Utony  that  was  'MjiLg 
sung  at  the  great  altar.  This  fine  church  is 
but  the  ante-chamber  to  ^  still  more  magnificat 
building— the  Chapelle  da  Medicis— '<whi6h,.^t«id8 
behind  the  altar.  .  This  chapel  is  built  xMeQj  of 
Carrara  marble,  of  aU  possible  celouis^  generally 
of  the  darker .  hue.  The  ceiling  i^  filled  in  with.tbe 
choicest  paintings,  in  the  form  of  lUV  ootag^qal 
dome,  each  compartment  c<mtaining.a  ch^-d'osuvre. 
Marble  and*  gems  of  the  rarest  And  richest  kind 
adorn  the  4^1endid  altar:  So  clear  ia  the  marble 
of  the  waUs  of  1^  chapel  that,  looking  into  it,,  it 
serves  the  pwpose  of  a  min^rY  reflecting  and  re- 
producing, as  iiv  a  glass,  the  painting^*  in  the  roof 
and  on.  the  walls.  •■  In  this  chapel  are  contained 
also  the  c^brated  groups,  in  statuary,  of  Mich^ 
Angelo,  call^.  respectively,  V  Morning  and  Twi- 
light" and  «  Night  and  Day/V  The  idea  of  the 
great  maetiar  i^  expsessed,  by  figures,  sle^j^g, 
waking,  or  awakened. 

,.  There  is  j09A  giieat  drawback  to  this  churc^  .ef 
8a^  Loronzo-pthe  fa^ad^  is  p^tterly  xuLwortbjF!,.pf 
the  iiMisrior ;  it  is  lik^  a  vheterogeneous  mass  of 
rubble  and  OKntar  loosely  thrown  together^  .^pr 
heaped  upamrhoWf.;  Ind«ed|t  the  frqntajge  of,  the 
chnrchds  in  Italy-,  x«  genm^J^iM  M.baf|  as  bad  ipan 
be ;.  there  are.but^f^w  exceptions^  -  Churches  H^t 
were  built  hundr^  of  years,  ago  l^^ve  .still.tVo 
holet:  unfilled  that  iW^na  used,  &r  the  |insertio|i  of 
scaffoldings*:^  1  hf^ep^.aft«P'Xip^fUTeUedfit|t^^  negl^t 
df  the  eo^tiarioi^Tef  ooi^tinia^tal  ehur(^i^  BoJ^.in 
ihor -matter  M  av^U^Betm^-j^bsigi^  and  iQ^^^ 
nannet  ofTbuilding,  ^H^.  fSaQ^des  u^  i&ean  and 
undiatingrohed.    •....     .  ,j>  pjr>^       -mr 
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paper  i)9  yeW  luird.^  To  taH  6t  oozi'tenMiGiil  iA  the 
day  pf  health  im^  prosperity '&  eaij^  e£pupL^  but 
to  be  contend  in  uie.midst  of  }>ot^i^>  sicfoiess, 
trbu1()le,'  Appointments,  >^^  lasi^;  is'^a  Bt^^  6f 
inind  to' which  veiT  Ifew  cim  ftiti^  ^'^'*  ^'  * 
""'Le^'&^tum  toW'Sble^i^tt  s^Tio^  ii  hanft&s 
this  great  duty  of  oontentmeft;^*^  I^t^ds  iCiark  'b6w 
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soon  spoken,  i^id  often  cpst  we  speaL^er 
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the  great  Apostle  of  the  (Pontiles  speaks  whea  he 
would  persuade  the  Hebrew  Ohristians  to  be  con- 
tent. He  backs  up  his  injunction  by  a  beautiful 
motive.  He  does  not  say,  nakedly,  '*  Be  content; '' 
he  addB  words  which  would  ring  in  the  ears  of 
all  who  read  his  letter,  and  nerye  their  hearts  for 
a  straggle:  '*Be  content,"  he  says,  '^with  such 
things  as  ye  have :  for  He  hath  said,  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.** 

Header,  I  see  things  in  this  golden  sentence 
which,  I  venture  to  think,  deserve  special  notice. 
Give  me  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
we  will  try  to  find  out  what  they  are. 

I.  Let  us  first  examine  the  precept  which  8t.  Patd 
gives  ua — "  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have." 

These  words  are  very  simple.  A  little  child 
might  easily  understand  them.  They  contain  no 
high  doctrine ;  they  involve  no  deep  metaphysical 
question ;  and  yet,  simple  as  they  are,  the  duty 
which  these  words  enjoin  on  us  is  one  of  the 
highest  practical  importance  to  all  classes. 

Contentment  is  one  of  the  rarest  graces.  Like 
all  precious  things,  it  is  most  uncommon.  The  old 
Puritan  divine,  who  wrote  a  book  about  it,  did 
well  to  call  his  book  ''The  Bare  Jewel  of  Christian 
Contentment.*'  An  Athenian  philosopher  is  said  to 
have  gone  into  the  market -place  at  mid-day  with  a 
lantern,  in  order  to  find  out  an  honest  man.  I 
think  iie  would  have  found  it  equally  difficult  to. 
find  one  quite  contented. 

The  fiJlen  angels  had  previously  heaven  itself  to 
dwell  in,  and  the  immediate  presence  and  fiEivour  of 
God ;  but  they  were  not  content.  Adam  and  Eve 
had  the  garden  of  Eden  to  live  in,  with  a  free  grant 
of  everything  in  it  excepting  one  tree ;  but  they 
were  not  content.  Ahab  had  his  throne  and  king- 
dom; but^  so  long  as  Naboth*s  vineyard  wa^  not 
his,  he  was  not  content.  Haman  was  the  chief  i 
faivourite  of  the  Persian  king;  but,  so  long  as 
Mordcoai  sat  a>the  gate,  he  was  not  content. 

It  is  just  the  same  everywhere  in  the  present 
day.  Murmuring,  dissatisfaction,  discontent  with 
what  we  have,  meet  us  at  every  turn.  To  say,  with 
Jacob,  '<  I  have  enough,"  seems  flatly  contrary  to 
the  grain  of  human  nature.  To  say,  "  I  want 
more,"  seems  the  mother  tongue  of  every  child  of 
Adam.  Our  little  ones  around  our  family  hearths 
are  daily  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying.  They  leam  to  ask  for  *  •  more  "  much  sooner 
than  they  leam  to  be  satisfied.  They  are  far  more 
ready  to  cry  for  what  they  want,  than  to  say  "  thank 
you  "  when  they  have  got  it. 

There  are  few  readers  of  this  very  paper,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  who  do  not  want  something  or 
other  different  from  what  they  have-— something 
more  or  something  less.  What  you  have  does  not 
seem  so  good  as  what  you  have  not  If  you  only 
had  this  or  that  thing  granted,  you  fancy  you 
would  be  quite  happy.  i 


Hear  now  with  what  power  St.  Paul's  direc^>i 
ought  to  came  to  all  our  conscioueeB :  "  Bo  c>r- 
tent,"  he  says,  '<  with  such  things  as  ye  hav: ' 
not  with  such  things  as  ye  onoe  nsed  to  have— ^' ' 
with  such  things  as  ye  hope  to  have — but  mii 
such  things  as  ye  have  now.  Willi  such  thiii?> 
whatever  they  may  be,  we  are  to  be  content— witi 
such  a  dwelling,  such  a  position,  sach  health,  fj.'i 
inc6me,  such  work,  such  circumstaaces  as  we  h&T>: 
we  are  to  be  content. 

Header,  a  spirit  of  this  kind  is  the  secret  of  s 
Hght  heart  and  an  easy  mind.  Few,  X  am  afnid, 
have  the  least  idea  what  a  short  cut  to  happiLea 
it  is  to  be  content. 

To  be  content  is  to  be  rich  and  weH  oflL  He  b 
the  rich  man  who  has  no  wants,  and  roquirea  l^ 
more.  I  ask  not  what  his  income  may  be.  A  nun 
may  be  rich  in  a  cottage  and  poor  in  a  palace. 

To  be  content  is  to  be  independent.  He  is  the  is- 
dependent  man  who  hangs  on  no  created  things  lit 
comfort,  and  has  God  for  his  portion. 

Sucl^  a  man  is  the  only  one  who  is  always  happr. 
Nothing  can  come  amiss  or  go  wrongs  with  snci  t 
man.  Afflictions  wiU  not  shake  him,  and  sicknHS 
wiU  not  disturb  his  peace.  He  can  gather  grap^ 
from  thorns,  and  figs  on  thistles,  tor  he  can  get  go^ 
out  of  evil.  Like  Paul  and  Silas,  he  will  sing  is 
prison,  with  his  feet  £ELst  in  the  sto<^s.  lake  Peter, 
he  will  sleep  quietly  in  prospect  of  death,  the  tst 
night  before  his  execution.  Like  Job,  he  will  ble^ 
the  Lord,  even  when  stripped  of  all  his  comfort?. 

Ah  I  reader,  if  you  would  be  truly  happy  (who 
does  not  want  this  P)  seek  it  where  alone  it  can  be 
found.  Seek  it  not  in  money,  seek  it  not  ia 
pleasure,  nor  in  friends,  nor  in  learning.  Seek  it  in 
having  a  will  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  will  d 
God.    Seek  it  in  studying  to  be  content. 

You  may  say,  It  is  fine  talkmg :  hew  can  t« 
be  always  content  in  such  a  world  ?  I  answer, 
that  you  need  to  cast  away  your  pride,  and  knov 
your  desorts,  in  order  to  be  thankful  in  any  con- 
dition. If  men  really  knew  that  they  desarr? 
nothing,  and  are  debtors  to  ilod'a  mercy  every 
day,  they  would  soon  cease  to  complain. 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  you  have  sadi 
crosses,  and  trials,  and  troubles,  that  it  is  impoe- 
sible  to  be  content.  I  answer,  that  you  would  do 
well  to  remember  your  ignorance.  Do  you  knur 
best  what  is  good  for  you,  or  does  OodP  Are  rou 
wiser  than  he  ? 

The  things  you  want  might  ruin  your  soul. 
The  things  you  have  lost  might  have  poisoned  yoa. 
Remember,  Eaohel  must  needs  have  children /and 
she  had  them  and  died.  Lot  must  needs  Hto  nr^r 
Sodom,  and  all  his  goods  were  burned.  Let  the-.-^ 
things  sink  down  into  your  heart. 

II.  Let  us,  in  the  second  place,  examine  the 
grouTid  on  which  St,  Paul  builds  hit  preo^  That 
ground  is  one  single  text  of  Scripture, 
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It  is  striking  to  observe  wliat  a  small  foundation 
the  apostle  seems  to  lay  down,  when  he  bids  ns  be 
content  He  holds  out  no  promise  of  earthly  good 
things  and  temporal  rewardis.  He  simply  quotes  a 
vorse  of  Qtod^B  word.  The  Master  hath  spoken. 
"  He  hath  said." 

It  is  striking,  beside  this,  to  observe  that  the 
text  he  quotes  was  not  originally  addressed  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  but  to  Joshua;  and  yet  St. Paul 
applies  it  to  them.  This  shows  that  Bible  promises 
are  the  common  property  of  all  believers.  All  have 
a  right  and  title  to  them.  All  believers  make  one 
mystical  body;  and  in  hundreds  of  cases,  that 
which  was  spoken  to  one  may  be  fairly  used  by  all. 
But  the  main  point  I  want  to  impress  on  men's 
minds  is  this :  that  we  ought  to  make  the  texts  and 
promises  of  the  Bible  our  refdge  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  the  fountain  of  our  soul's  comfort. 

When  St,  Paul  wanted  to  enforce  a  grace  and  re- 
commend a  duty,  he  quoted  a  text.  When  you 
and  I  would  give  a  reason  for  our  hope,  or  when 
we  feel  that  we  need  strength  and  consolation,  we 
must  go  to  our  Bibles,  and  try  to  find  out  suitable 
texts.  The  lawyer  uses  old  cases  and  decisions, 
when  he  pleads  his  cause.  '*  Such  a  judge  has  said 
such  a  thing,  and  therefore,"  he  argues,  "it  is  a 
settled  point."  The  soldier  on  the  battle-field  takes 
np  certain  positions,  and  does  certain  things;  and 
if  you  ask  him  why,  he  will  say,  **  I  have  such  and 
such  orders  from  my  general,  and  I  obey  them." 

The  true  Cfhristian  must  always  use  his  Bible  in 
like  manner.  The  Bible  must  be  his  book  of  re- 
'erence,  and  precedents.  The  Bible  must  be  to  him 
iiis  captain's  orders.  If  any  one  asks  him  why  he 
ihiriks  as  he  does,  lives  as  he  does,  feels  as  he  does, 
lU  ho  has  need  to  reply  is,  "  God  has  spoken  to  such 
in  eiTeot :  I  have  my  orders,  and  that  is  enough." 


Beader,  I  know  not  whether  I  make  the  point 
dear,  but  it  is  one  which,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  I  want  you  to  see  the 
plaoe  aiid-liffi6d6f"^<6  BiUe,  and  the  unspeakable 
importance  of  knowing  it  well,  and  being  acquainted 
with  its  odh^fents:'  1*want  you  to  arm  yourself 
with  texts  andSrerste  of  the  Bible  fastened  down  in 
your  memoi^,"lo'rea3"TO'as  to  remember,  and  to 
remember  bo'^as'tpiisi  what  you  read. 

You  and'!  tdve  frbiible  and  sorrow  before  us :  it 
needs  no.  propTietic' eye  to' sQe  that.  Sicknesses, 
deaths,  parting^,'  separations,  disappointments,  are 
sure  to  come.'  'What  is  ttf  Aistain  us  in  the  days  of 
darkness,' wnlbh' ate  ^Aapy^  "Ifo thing  so  able  to  do 
it  as  texts  loiit  of  ffie  Bifcle.'  .  " 

You  andli;  iii  fltff  |j)'robia,biTity,  ihay  lie  for  months 
on  a  bed  "of  sickness.'  '  Heavy  days  and  weary 
nights,  an  aching  'body "  and '  an  enfeebled  mind, 
may  mako  ^fSfei  a  bur^eu^  And  vrhat  wiU  support 
us  ?  NotKti^  IS  likdly'fo  cheer  and'  sustain  us  so 
much  as  verses  dut  of  the'Bible."      .      '     "     " 

You  andlTiaVe  deafti  to  lobk  forward  to.  *  ¥here 
will  be '  friends  to"  be  left,  Icome  to  be '  given  up, 
the  grave  ii)  W'visiteii,  an  itx^known  wdrrd'Wne 
entereoj^and  the  Tasf  judgment  after  alL  \£ad 
what  mil  i\lstiiin'  aiid'^comfort  us  when  our  last 
moments  dfa4  Dagty  [Nolliing,  T^paty  bkib_^e, 
is  so  ablp  lo  help  ouj?  Keart,  in  tha£  solbink  ibj^, 
as  texts  bu^  of  thij  fiibie.     ''   '   *'      ';'"      '     '^^' 

I  want  inen*  to  "fill  their  iniiids  with''paiissa^'^'6f 
Scripture  while  they  are  w^ell  and  strong,  tliat  ffiey 
may  have  surA^elp  iii  the  day  of  need.  "1  VRnt 
them  t<i'be'  Mfffit  &  studying  theii:  Bit)les,"Md 
becoming  faiiSliar  witfflEhelf  contented,  irfdtdei'lihkt 
the  grand  oltf 'Book  m^y  stand  ty  tteti' aiid 'ttlk 
with  them  ^hen  i^'e^hly  friends  fail:  ^  ;  ^*  ^^" 
"  ''(i'Q'Be'eone^dedinournexi)    '  '^^*  *^'  ^• 


ULL  early  have  I  watched  for  thee, 

O  bright-begotten  of  the  ardent  Sun ! 
For  thou  art  dear  beyond  compare,  to  me, 
In  that  thou  bringest  o'er  the  southern  sea 
My  fEuthful  one. 


n. 


And  now  I  £ee 
Thine  airy  feet  upon  the  misty  peak 
That  veils  the  sun  frx>m  me ; 
And  from  thine  unseon  radiant  brow 
Jk  roee-flush  falls  upon  Aurora's  cheek, 
Ar>  d  golden  light  about  the  visage  meek 
Of  Hope  late  calm,  but  eager  now. 

in. 
ove  f   'tia  now  as  when  thou  wentest  hence : 
L'be  restless  swallows  are  old  friends  of  thine ; 


SUMMER. ".-'^''""'"^'^•'' ''"'.'■'    '   ';'--';'^^     ^•'"' 

And  dark  affdAease'^^'"'^        '  ''"'  '  '-"'-^    '*'^  ''^'^'■' 
Is  th!b  Htiff  foliager«>f  the'^eech  iftid^ifire  :>"'  V* 
The  tall  grass  bends  to  the  wind  iii^^sldm^ 
waves;  ;  v.-  ■*•■  ••♦■  ,     ;-• 

And  in  the  gleaming  stream 
Yon  woeful  willow  its  low  branches  laves : — '- 
Another  willow  lays  a  leafy  fenoe 

About  thy  parents'  graves.  A —  S 


IV.  ■'  '    ■ 
All  things  fffe  i»Mf  'hd  when  thoi^  wAntest  hexloe^v 
Save  that  4^  bHgl^t  •  enamel  (^  the  ^fti    '  ^'^>'< 
Which  offirfseoHa^tbiiiyKps'i  lift,"  '-     ^viiJv 
My'fondling^dtt^rs'Wetiii^waf  ^  i  t-s-'-' 
From  weary  daj^'to^ day  :^"  i'>'  uji.ir.' 
Afid^iVe  tliiM^iz^mf  palzh^^^Biee   « ^  >•  ^>>'  ^ 
TheboByhi^d(lf  skeleton'6^|eQse^^^  ^      *>**  '«^ 
Hath  left  an  aching  trace.  f^  ■ 
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THE     DEEPER     DEPTH; 

OB,   SCENES  OF  BEAL  UPB  AUONO  THB  TEBY  FOOB.-^irO.    X. 


|ENT  STUEET,  Borongli,  thougli  now 
00  dirty  and  disreputable,  was  formerly 
a  Tory  important  thoroughfare,  being 


common  thing  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  a^urt ! 
be  entirely  without  water  for  weeks  and  wbll- 
through  their  laudlord  haying  a  dispoto  with  ti- 
the principal  entrance  in  London  from  !  company.     Here  is  an  instance.      ThB  owner  c: 
Kent  and  the  adjacent  counties.   Near   some  houses  in  this  locality  was  informed  by  *1^ 
one  end  of  it  stood  an  hospital  for  lepers,  called   water  company  that  his  d^tems  must  be  £tte. 
the  Loke,  or  Lock ;  and,  at  the  other,  the  ancient  ^  with  a  simple  and  well-known  apparatus  to  pre- 


church  of  St.  George,  pertaining  to  the  Abbey  of 
Bermondsey.  Along  this  street  swept  the  splendid 
procession  of  Henry  V.  on  his  triumphant  entry 
into  his  capital,  after  the  groat  victory  of  Agin- 
oourt.  Did  the  brave  king  turn  his  head  to  glance 
at  the  Eing's  Bench  Prison,  not  far  distant,  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  by  Judge  Gascoigno, 
who  dared  to  enforce  the  sacred  rights  of  justice 
even  against  the  heir  of  the  Majesty  of  England  P 
Through  this  street,  also,  in  1554,  the  followers  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  poured,  like  an  angry  tide,  on 
their  way  to  destroy  the  goods  and  library  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  after  which  they  passed  on 
to  Kingston,  *'  intending  to  enter  London  that 
way,"  but  their  leader  was  speedily  taken  and 
executed.  We  know  not  whetiier  the  proximity 
of  the  leper  hospital,  already  spoken  of,  will 
account  for  the  fact,  but  Kent  Street^  with  its 
numerous   courts,  intricate  passages,  and  alleys, 


vent  the  water  from  running  to  waste ;  and  osl  L- 
refiising  to  provide  it,  regardless  of  tko  wants  t: 
the  families  occupying  the  tenements,  the  sap^: 
was  cut  oflf.  What  did  the  landlord  do  ?  Vfhj,  t 
waited  until  he  had  saved  sufficient,  by  not  h&vL, 
to  pay  any  water  rate,  and  then  he  kad  the  cister 
properly  fitted  up ;  meanwhile  the  poor  people  L 
to  beg  water  as  best  they  could,  or  go  wi&x' 
Who  cared  what  they  did  or  what  they  suffenc 
certainly  neither  their  landlord  nor  the  compen* 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  rent  obtained  hj^ 
owner  of  small  house  property  is  so  low,  thit  L 
may  be  somewhat  excused  if  he  shonld  M  : 
caring  for  the  tenants.  Not  so ;  taking  into  ir- 
count  the  dififerent  accommodation,  the  poor  p; 
far  higher  rent  than  the  rich.  The  mansions  ii 
Belgravia  are  not  so  dear,  in  proporlion,  as  tL^ 
meanest  room  in  one  of  these  feTer-breedLc. 
dens.  What  may  our  readers  think  is  the  lenr^ 
derived  from  this  wretched  court  in  which  tb  bi- 
standing  ?    It  contains  some  twelve  tomble-do?. 


may  well  be  called  "St.  Giles's  over  the  water;*' 

the  tenements  are  quite  as  dilapidated,  the  in-  _  

habitants  are  quite  as  destitute :  on  the  whole  it  tenements,  each  room  in  which  is  occapied  br  i 

would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  locality  con- |  family;  and  let  furnished— although  5a.  woxddnur- 

tains  a  **  deeper  depth  "  of  human  privation  and  than  pay  for  tjie  articles  it  contains at  3s.  Sd. 

wretchedness.    As  you  pass  through  it,  you  ask  or  4s.  a  week,  so  that  the  total   rental  dcriT?: 

yourself  whether  there  can  be  such  an  official  as  a  from  the  fifty  or  sixty  families  roaiding  here  wcra 


sanitary  inspector  in  the  district.  In  most  of  the 
courts,  the  closets  are  in  such  an  abominable  con- 
dition, that  they  are  absolutely  unfit  for  use.  The 
cisterns  are  very  small,  badly  situated — frequently 
without  lids  and  on  the  ground,  so  tiiat  every  child 
oan  dabble  in  the  water,  while  vessels  of  aU  hinds 
are  dipped  in  it — and  so  foul  withal,  that  the  poor 
people  cannot  drink  it,  unless  they  catch  it  from 
the  tap  as  it  flows  in.  How,  under  these  circum- 
stances, can  we  expect  them  to  keep  from  tlie 
public-hs^iiae?  W^&t  are  sanitary  inspectors  for, 
if  not  to  compel  laggard  landlords  to  do  their 
duty?  You  cannot  enter  these  courts  without 
having  evety  sense  offended.  Were  fever  to  break 
out  here,  as  it  did  a  year  or  two  back,  it  would 
repeat  its  former  ravages,  while  the  deaths  of  its 
victims  would  morally  lie  at  the  door,  not  only  of 
those  owners  of  house  property,  who  take  the  poor 
man^s  rent  and  deny  him,  in  return,  that  prime 
necessary  of  health — pure  water,  but  also  of  the 
sham  officials,  who  connive  at  such  shame£al 
neglect  and  such  gross  iigustice.    It  is  no  un- 


excoed  £500  per  annum;  and  yet  they  do  co: 
have  so  much  done  for  them  as  a  landlord  in  th^ 
suburbs  would  do  for  a  tenant  paying  £30  a  yair  ■ 
Seine  of  the  houses  in  this  street  were  built  u 
the  reign  of  Oharles  if.;  but  although  low,  iL- 
arranged,  and  in  a  dilapidated  condition^  thej  £i? 
better  than  those  of  more  recent  date,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  everything  haa  been  done  to  are 
expense.  St  George's  New  Town,  on  the  eastsn. 
side  of  Kent  Street,  looks  well  to  the  eye ;  but  if 
you  examine  the  cottages,  which  stand  on  an- 
drained  land,  formerly  a  receptacle  for  filth  cl 
every  description,  you  will  find  they  are  ahaolatelT 
dropping  to  pieces,  scarcely  a  roof  is  wateriiglit, 
while  the  plaster  of  the  rooms,  having  been  zoad? 
of  8oap  hes  and  street  mud^  generates  all  kinds  d 
vermin,  so  that  in  the  warm  weather  the  houses 
are  positively  swarming.  The  moral  condition  d 
the  people  corresponds  but  too  well  with  thesr 
dwellings.  Look  below  the  s<u&ce  and  yon  will 
find  that  drunkenness,  theft»  and  vice,  abouni 
Several  houses  of  ill-fame  in^tiiis  disfaict  haj9 
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beoTi  shut  tip,  but  the  nnfortnnate  inmates  merely 
moved  into  the  next  street,  so  that  the  evil  has 
been  shifted,  not  extirpated.  The  ^'Town,'*  as 
they  call  it,  is  now  comparatirely  quiet.  On  Sun- 
days, however,  men  and  boys  are  drinking,  and 
cursing,  and  gambling  aU  day  long.  The  man 
that  stole  the  portmanteau  from  the  gentleman 
just  starting  on  his  wedding  tour  belongs  here, 
and  to-night  they  have  a  meeting  at  the  public- 
house  opposite,  which  bears  a  doubtful  reputation, 
to  subscribe  towards  a  fund  for  his  defence.  Do 
you  see  that  portly-looking  man  coming  out  of 
that  mean-looking  house  P  He  has  gold-studs,  gold 
albert  chain,  gold  eye-glass,  a  handsome  railway 
rug  hangs  gracefully  over  one  arm,  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand  he  carries  a  silk  umbrella,  while  a 
porter  walks  behind  carrying  a  trunk  studded  with 
brass  nails.  Who  can  he  be  P  The  Chairman  of 
the  Vestry,  at  the  very  least.  He  may  come  to 
that  in  time,  but  at  present  he  is  an  expert 
'*  hotel  ^'  thief,  and  is  just  starting  on  some  little 
expedition,  the  results  of  which  may  be  duly 
chronicled  in  the  papers,  a  few  days  hence.  It 
does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  people  here,  that 
the  house  in  which  the  rent  collector  lives  is -sadly 
battered  and  defaced,  so  many  brickbats  have  been 
thrown  at  the  door  that  it  can  scarcely  turn  upon 
its  hinges.  In  this  mild  way  they  express  th^ir 
views  of  the  lights  of  property  in  general,  and  of 
the  question  of  rent  in  particular. 

It  would,  howeveif,.  be  very  unjust  to  oondude 
that  all  the  inhabitaAts  of  tbfi  *'Town''  ars  thus 
ill-conditioned  and  depraved*  There  are  many 
families  that  aiB  .induatfioxis  and  well-conducted, 
while  they  deeply  lament  the  proximity  of  their 
dangerous  neighbours.  Some  of  them  expressed  to 
us  their  dread  of  the  retunv  next  month  of  three 
notorious  characters,  whose  term  of  penal  servitude 
would  then  expire.  The  price  paid  for  work  in 
this  district  does  not  tend  to  encourage  honesty 
and  virtue.  Here  is  a  poor  woman  who  tries  t» 
support  herself  and  her  sick  husband  by  making 
shirts.  She  has  to  find  needles  and  cotton,  and  is 
paid  for  each  shirt  l^d.  Another  makes  button 
and  stud  holes  in  ladies*  linen  cuffa.  There  are 
forty- eight  holes  in  a  dozen,  and  seventy  stitches  in 
each  hole,  inaking  a  total  of  3,360  carefuUy-drawn 
stitches,^  for  which  she  is  paid  2^*  only,  and  she 
has  to  find  her  needles,  cotton,  &o.  Others  stitch 
patten  ties  twice  round,  and  are  paid  less  than  a 
penny  for  the  set  of  twenty-foui'.  Others,  again, 
paste  the  binding  on  these  patten  ties.  Eadi  tie 
has  to  go  through  the  hand  five  times,  while  for 
twenty-four  bundles,  of  twenty-four  ties  ecush, 
they  are  paid  from  6d.  to  lOd.,  according  to  the 
quality.  They  have  to  work  hard  for  two  hours  to 
earn  {d.  And  all  the  while  the  Tempter  is  whis- 
pering, "Why  work  like  a  slave  P  why  don't  you 
do  as  others  do,  and  wear  fine  clothes  and  enjoy 


yourselves  P"     In  another  house  we  find  a  tta 
making  "  cats  and  kittens,"  to  sell  in  the  stn^t! 
out  of  whelk  and  winkle  shells,  and  a  little  pla«% 
of  Pans.     They  are  very  ingeniously  oonBtrue»>d 
one  kitten  sits  gravely  on  either  side,  and  a  liLr: 
on  the  back  of  the  mother.    He  gets  Id.  ^h  ijt 
them,  and  sometimes  sells  from  twenty  to  tLiry 
dozen  on  a  Saturday  night.     A. poor  bonnet-niaV^r 
— a  widow  with  six  children — ^living*  in  a  very  pual 
room,  does  not  do  half  so  well  as  this.     Tbo::^ 
she  works  early  and  late,  she  often  feela  the  pini 
of  hunger.    Had   she  but  a  pound  or  two,  she 
might  get  a  more  suitable  room,    employ  sgel^ 
hand^,    and    multiply    her    earnings    twentyfoli 
True  are  the  words  of  the  wise  king :  '  *  The  destn^ 
tion  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.**    We  come  cei: 
to  a  man  who  collects  broken  glass,  &c.,  in  tb* 
streets.    Poor  fellow,  he  showed  ns  the  r^ults  d 
three  days'  labour,  which  would  bring  him  Is.  3i 
Another  man,  not  long  out  of  prison,  whither  ts 
had  been  sent  for  stabbing,  living  up-staira,  caz 
earn  from  £1  lOs.  to  dC2  a  week  by  collecting  d<^' 
manure  for  the  Bermondsey  tanners.    !*  Is  that  t^ 
Teetotal  Pony  P "  asked  our  companion  of  a  stal- 
wart man,  busy  painting  the  wheels  of  a  little  ourt 
in  his  backyard.     *'  Yes,  sir,  thiit's  bim,  and  a  nk 
good  un  he  is  too.    Fve  had  en  ol^yped^  and  pud 
three  half-crowns  to  have  it  done — hat  Fd  give  il 
that  to  put  his  coat  on  again ;  ftnr  I  Says  to  mj^ 
*  If  I  be  a  cold  working  out  here  in  my  shirt-sleey?. 
what  must  the  pony -be,  seein'  as  how  he's  so  wertj 
barep'    But,  howsomever,  yon  shall  see  en,  ad 
judge  for  yoursells."    While  he  went  into  tiie  abed 
to  Imng  out  the  pony  for  our  closes  inspixdan, 
our  companion  whispered,   "  This  man  wao  tbe 
greatest  drunkard  in  &e  neighbourltood ;   but  h 
was  induced  to  sign  the  pledge,"  and  He  has  really 
bought  the  pony  out  of  the  money  he  has  saTcd 
from  the  public-house.    He  is  a  chimney-sv^p, 
so  that  it  is  usefal  to  him  in  his  business;  ani 
altbgether,  he  is  doing  very  well  now,"    By  this 
time  the  pony  had  been  brought  to  the  palings  of 
the  yard,  and  appeared  to  deserve  the  good  opi2iJ<Ei 
of  its  master,  who  produced  a  boWl  of  beanij,  gc 
the  top  of  which  was  a  handiul  of    tea-learea. 
'*  What  are  they  forP"  we  asked.     «*  WeU,  ar/' 
he  replied,  ''my  missus  allays  gives  en  the  leaT(« 
out  of  her  tea-poty  and  he  eats  'em  sure  enougtu 
Maybe  it's  bt^cause  we  call  en  The  Teetotaler." 

Passing  out  of  the  "  Towi^'*  we  entered  a  court 
filled  with  boys  and  girls,  laughing  and  piayiLg, 
and  found,  just  inside  an  open  doorway,  a  poor  old 
woman  suffering  fix)m  dropsy,  lying  on  a  bed  sap- 
ported  by  chairs.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said 
that  she  had  been  **  given  over  "  by  the  doctor  itutt 
very  day,  t^nd  that  she  felt  her  end  was  near«  The 
comnungling  of  her  sad,  broken  voice  witL  ua 
joyous  sltuuts  of  the  children  who  were  playing 
olode  to  her,  was  very  suggestiTe.    Thus  dtrau^f 
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youth  and  age,  health  and  sickness,  joy  and  sorrow, 
life  and  death  are  often  found  side  by  side.  The 
agent  of  the  London  City  Mission  labonring  in 
this  district  is  much  beloved  by  the  people,  some 
of  whom  have  derived  no  little  benefit  from  his 
visits.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  those  who 
spend  their  weary  lives  in  trying  to  discover  how 
to  live,  learn  even  sooner  than  their  wealthier 
fellow-men  how  to  die.  One  poor  fellow  whose 
Christian  faith  enabled  him  to  rise  above  the 
squalor  and  destitution  around  him,  when  asked, 
not  long  before  his  death,  whether  he  felt  certain 
that  it  would  be  well  with  him  beyond  the  grave, 
replied,  in  his  own  simple,  way,  "  I  know  Jesus 
will  receive  me  at  last,  and  sqtueze  me  to  himself." 

Do  you  see  that  woman  standing  at  that  shop 
doorP  Yes;  she  is  apparently  the  wife  of  the 
proprietor.  It  is  well  you  said  apparently;  for, 
through  her,  the  man's  true  wife  started  off  to 
Australia,  and  his  three  daughters  were  driven 
into  the  streets.  Not  a  pleasant  family  history  by 
any  means.  Yonder  a  little  crowd  is  gathering 
round  two  fellows,  who  support  between  them  a 
good-looking  young  woman,  hopelessly  and  help- 
lessly intoxicated.  She  can  scarcely  walk,  and  she 
has  evidently  had  more  than  one  severe  fell — ^her 
appearance  is  altogether  most  deplorable.  Our 
companion,  who  has  been  many  years  in  the 
district,  and  knows  every  resident,  pronounces  her 
a  stranger,  and  volunteers  his  opinion  that  she  is 
a  servant,  who,  having  fallen  into  bad  company, 
has  been  drugged  and  ruined.  The  poor  crea- 
ture's ill-looking  conductors  take  her  into  a  low 
public-house,  and  the  interest  excited  by  her 
strange  condition  speedily  dies  away,  as  ripples  on 
the  surface  of  a  lake  when  a  stone  has  sunk  into 
its  depths.  It  is  as  though  the  people  felt  she  had 
already  become  one  of  themselves.  The  number  of 
women  we  meet,  some  with  one,  and  others  with 
both  eyee  blackened,  is  something  remarkable ;  but 


they  seem  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Their 
acquaintances,  who  pass  them,  ask  them  no  ques- 
tions respecting  their  &cial  disfigurement,  and 
they  make  no  oomplaints. 

Kent  Street,  about  which  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  in  our  next  paper,  presents  a  fine  field 
to  philanthropists  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor  with  their  own 
hands.  The  agencies  already  at  work  are  quite  in- 
sufficient to  grapple  with  the  evils  that  exist  The 
eity  missionaries  and  Bible  women  are  devoted  and 
faithful,  but  they  have  but  few  helpers — ^indeed, 
one  of  the  former  (who  has  the  whole  of  the 
western  side  of  the  street  under  his  charge)  stands 
quite  alone,  through  the  living  being  in  a  state  of 
sequestration,  without  assistance  or  sympathy  of 
any  kind.  He  has  no  means  of  putting  t^e  boys  and 
girls — ^whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  remove  from  the 
midst  of  vice— into  refuges  or  homes:  no  friend 
to  enable  him  to  give  the  starving  poor  a  orust  of 
bread.  "  When  I  have  read  and  prayed  with  them," 
said  he,  **  it  quite  knocks  me  up  to  have  to  leave 
them  without  a  bit  of  bread  to  eat,  and  sometimes 
I  am  obliged  to  run  off  to  the  first  baker's  and  buy 
them  a  loaf  out  of  my  own  pocket"  We  are  told 
that  the  City  Missionaries  should  not  notice  the 
temporal  distress  of  the  families  they  visit — that 
their  true,  their  only  work,  is  spiritual  instruction 
and  consolation.  The  fact  is,  they  must  be  some- 
thing more,  or  rather  something  less,  than  men  to 
witness  that  distress  without  feeling  for  the  sufferers. 
Could  they  do  so,  they  would  certainly  be  unfitted 
for  the  high  duty  assigned  them.  As  it  is,  they 
find  it  difficult  to  obey  their  instructions  in  this 
particular;  they  cannot  act  the  Stoic,  the  strain 
upon  their  sympathy  is  often  greater  than  they 
can  bear.  {To  h^  €ontinu0d.) 


[Rer.  G.  W.  M'Cree  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
8^,  kindly  forwarded  to  him  by  *'  N."] 
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GIANT  DESPAIR 

|ELL,  may  we  have  it  P  " 

'*  No,  no ;  mamma  will  not  give  it. 

She  says  she  wishes  us  to  read  it  only 

on  Sundaya     What  shall  we  do  ?" 

**  Act  it,"  said  George  Vernon.     '*  We*ll  have  a 

castle — Doubting  Castle,  you  know.    You  be  Giant 

Despair,  and  I'U  be  Great-heart,  and  we'll  have 

a  first-rate  fight." 

'*  Bravo  I "  said  Philip  Vernon.  «*  There's  a  thick 
snow-drift  against  the  arbour,  down  the  garden ; 
m  have  that  for  my  castle,  and  one  of  the  girls 


shall  be  my  wife.  Linda,  you'll  be  Mrs.  Diffi- 
dence." 

"  But,"  said  George,  "  I  must  have  a  whole  band 
of  pilgrims — Christian,  Mercy,  the  four  young  men, 
and  old  Honest  were  all  with  Great-heart.  Shall 
I  ask  the  Wyants  and  Tom  Jolly  to  come  P  " 

**The  very  thing!"  said  Philip;  "go  for  them, 
and  I  will  loek  alter  my  castle." 

George  soon  returned,  bringing  with  him  Robert 
and  Henry  Wyant  and  Tom  Jolly. 

Mildred  and  Kate  Vernon  came  too.  So  the 
children  set  to  work,  and  arranged  their  parties, 
and  fortified  the  castle,  and  made  ready  for  battle. 
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Qiant  Despair  walked  into  liis  den,  and  lie  and 
Mrs.  Diffidence  sat  down  to  dinner.  In  another 
minute  a  heayy  snow-ball  thundered  against  the 
arbour,  and  shook  the  snow  from  its  roof  in  a 
shining  shower  upon  them. 

*'  I  must  see  to  this,  my  dear/'  said  the  Giant  as 
he  took  his  great  dub  in  his  hand  and  looked 
around;  ''a  most  impertinent  thing,  truly.  I  be- 
lieye  I  see  pilgrims ;  have  they  done  it  ?  Dare  they 
do  such  a  thing?  Hallo!  down  there,  you  feUows ; 
who  and  what  are  you  that  are  so  hardy  as  after 
this  manner  to  molest  the  Gtiant  Despair  ?  " 

'<It  is  I,  Great-heart;  prepare  thyself  to  fight, 
for  I  am  come  to  take  away  thy  head." 

*'  Oh,  thou  bold  rascal ;  take  it  if  thou  canst  get 
it !    And  as  for  the  fighting — come  on  I  *' 

So  on  they  came,  and  to  it  they  fell,  and  the 
snow-balls  flew  thick  and  fast.  The  giant  fought 
well,  but  he  knew  that  in  the  long  run  he  must  give 
in.  So  the  Giant  fell,  as  if  by  a  blow  from  Great- 
heart,  and  the  lads  made  him  prisoner. 

Meanwhile  they  rummaged  the  castle  dungeons, 
and  brought  out  certain  doU  prisoners,  and  made 
great  rejoicings  oyer  them,  and  were  about  to  de- 
molish the  snow-drift,  when  the  dinner-bell  sounded 
from  Mr.  Yemon's  house,  and  they  all  had  to 
separate  to  their  homes. 

Such  rosy  cheeks,  .and  blue  fingers  I  Such  wet 
boots  and  shoes  I  ^ 

"  Where  haye  you  beenP  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourselyes  ?  " 

"  Acting  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,' "  said  the  lads ; 
and  their  eyes  sparkled  with  glee. 

"  Well,  run  away  now,  and  come  with  dean  faces 
and  iidy-looking  hair  to  dinner." 

While  they  were  up-stairs,  Mrs!  YemoA  said  to 
herself,  "I do  not  think  the  children  haye  at  all 
thought  of  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  their  play. 
I  must  try  to  teach  them  something  of  it." 

On  the  next  day,  Mrs.  Yemen  told  linda  and 
George  and  Philip  that  she  was  going  to  take  a 
walk,  and  that  if  they  liked  they  might  accompany 
her.  Glad  enough  they  were  to  do  so,  because  they 
always  enjoyed  a  walk  with  their  mamma,  she  was 
so  good,  and  wise,  and  kind,  and  they  loyed  her. 

Soon  they  entered  the  great  town,  and  then  there 
were  fewer  trees  and  more  houses.  At  length  they 
reached  the  workhouse.  It  was  a  great  gloomy- 
looking  building,  high  iron  railings  stood  around 
the  courtyard  in  front  of  it,  and  at  one  comer  of  the 
yard  was  a  lodge.  Here  Mrs.  Yemen  stopped, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  tall,  thin  old  man 
opened  it;  he  was  the  porter,  and  he  told  Mrs. 
Yemen  that  she  might  in  two  or  three  minutes 
enter  the  house  when  a  man  who  had  gone  in 
should  retum  to  act  as  her  guide.  So  after  a  few 
minutes  this  man,  whose  name  was  Bob,  returned, 
and  took  the  Yemons  up-stairs  to  a  large  room  that 
was  called  No.  1  Consomption  Ward.    In  it  were 


many  men,  some  lying  on  narrow  'beds,  g(e=? 
standing  or  sitting  in  groups  by  the  fire.  B^l 
opened  a  large  door  out  of  this  room,  and  pawa^: 
through  it  the  Yemons  stood  in  No.  2  Gonsumptix 
Ward ;  and  here,  in  a  far  comer,  lay  Jamos  Clearr,  a 
poor  young  lad  whom  Mrs.  Yemon  had  come  to  £>:?. 

"  How  are  you,  James  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Vemoo. 

"  Poorly,  ma'am— poorly ;  very  weak.  Ifs  vett 
good  of  you,  ma'am,  and  Uie  young  lady,  and  th: 
gentlemen,  to  come." 

**  Not  at  all,  James.  We  heard  you  were  ill,  a:i: 
were  very  sorry,  and  thought  we  dioold  like  to  a^ 
you  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  lielp  you." 

"  Oh,  ma'am  I  if  you'd  write  to  my  motiier  ^r 
me — ^my  poor  ould  mother! — and  zne  liar  onlr 
son  I  If  you'd  spake  words  to  her,  ma^am,  in  yc^r 
letter  that  would  comfort  her ^ 

"Iwiil,  James,  I  will;  teU  me  what  I  mcr. 
say."  And  Mrs.  Yemon  seated  herself  on  a  stod  h    i 
the  bed,  and  wrote  in  her  pocket-book  all  fhi: 
James  wished  her  to  say  to  lus  mother. 

"  That'U  be  aU,"  said  James,  at  last 

''But,  James,  cannot  you  tell  your  mo&e: 
something  about  your  hope  for  a  bett^  'world  r  ^ 

"  Hope,  ma'am  I"  said  the  lad,  in  a  bitter  tone; 
**  sure  it's  me  that  has  no  hope,  but /ear." 

"  Fear  of  what,  James  ?  " 

''  Meetin'  the  great  God,  ma'am,  wid  my  sins  aH 
upon  my  back,  an'  never  to  be  sure  .that  the  half  o^ 
them,  nor  the  quarter  neither,  is  done  away  wid  P 

A  violent  fit  of  coughing  here  came  on,  ts^ 
James  had  to  lie  back  and  rest  a  little  whiles 

"  Linda,"  whispered  (George,  "  isn't  it  dzeadfd  * 
It's  just  like  Giant  Despair,  isn't  it  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  yes,"  whispered  Linda ;  ''  but  hush  ]  dec*: 
talk  now." 

Soon  James  spoke  again — 

*'rye  been  such  a  sinner,  I  know  I  have;  T\i 
not  thought  of  the  great  God  when  I  had  mj 
health,  an'  now  sure  I'm  fear'd  he  woxi*t  hear  mt 
in  my  trouble ! " 

Then  Mrs.  Yemon  told  James  of  what  Jeeas 
had  done  that  sinners  may  be  saved :  how  he  Imi 
for  them,  keeping  the  law  of  God  unbroken,  fulfill- 
ing all  righteousness ;  how  he  died  for  them,  bev- 
ing  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  and  that  '^^^  blood 
deanseth  from  all  sin. 

**  It's  blessed  news  you  tell  me ;  sure  if  b  hiesed 
news  I " 

"Then  doubt  no  more.  Think  of  13^  pover, 
think  of  His  love,  and  be  happy,  James.  T'^Ai^d  wsw 
you  are  tired— lie  down  again."  jj.». 

After  a  litUe  more  quiet  talk  with  the  ack  Ud. 
Mrs.  Yemon  said  good-bye  to  hin^  and  tike  chxldroi 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  th^  came  airay. 

On  reaching  the  street,  for  a  tune^  no  one  spoke; 
but  at  last  George  said-* 

"  Mamma,  do  you  IpjLOW  I  think  t}iat  waia  eo  Wa 
Giant  Despair  P "  r^         *    f  -^ 
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"WTiatvaslike?" 

*^  The  way  poor  James  was  ia,  with,  fright  about 
being  lost." 

*^  Yes/'  said  linda,  **  and  mamma  is  Great- 
heart.    Ah,  you're  a  good  mamma ! " 

"  Cajildren,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  had  help  from 
on  high." 


DAIST-CHAIN. 

A  BHYME  FOR  YOUNG  BEABEBS. 

I^OW  upon  the  shining  meadows 

Spring  hath  sprinkled  her  own  snow. 

Daisies  white. 

All  silYer-bright, 
With  little  eyes  of  goldon  glow. 

Little  golden  eyes  unfelden 
To  the  dazzling  one  aboye 

In  blue  expanse ; 

With  baby-glance 
Of  innocence  and  trustful  loya. 


Little  children,  glad  and  merry. 
Toddle,  romp,  and  race  along. 

Hand  in  hand 

To  daisy-land,      ^ 
With  trills  of  laughter  and  of  song. 

Silvern  treasure  without  measure 
Shines  upon  the  sunny  fields ; 

Every  elf 

Upgathers  pelf, 
Which  all  the  ground  in  plenty  yields. 

Now  they  weave  a  chain  of  daisies ; 
Link^by  link  it  longer  grows, 
But  a  hand 

Breaks  through  the  band 
And  all  around  the  treasure  flows. 

Life  is  such  a  chain  of  daisies, 
Each  on  tho  other  must  depend : 

One  rude  break 

A  breach  will  make. 
That  tears  nor  wishes  ne'er  can  mend. 
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CHAPTEE  XYL 

THE  TEBSPA88  VX  THB  BOAT-HOUSE. 

|T  was  by  no  means  fortunate  for  the  poor 
wanderer,  whose  vagaries  we  have  de- 
I  scribed,  that  she  should  have  found  her 
way  to  the  boat-house,  or  that  her  stay  there 
should  have  been  unmolested.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  happens,  and  perhaps  not  unfrequently,  that 
amid  the  haunts  of  men,  where  wealth  abounds  and 
comforts  are  showered  down,  and  all  the  busy  industries 
and  sympathies  of  life  are  practised  and  enjoyed,  some 
poor  stragglers  on  the  margin,  or  in  the  rear  of  the 
great  marching  army  of  society,  fall  and  perish  by  the 
wayside^  their  failare  and  condition  unnoticed,  until  it 
is  past  all  remedy.  Yet  this  is  not,  after  all,  a  very 
common  case.  It  ought  to  be  an  impossible  one.  But 
if  people  slink  away,  like  sick  or  wounded  animals,  to 
die  in  a  remote  lair,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  affix  blame,  or 
charge  certain  pompons.  Important,  and  indignant  paro- 
chial officers  with  neglect.  And  so  it  was  thai,  in  about 
ten  days  after  the  incident  recorded  in  our  last  chapter, 
an  event  occurred  which  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers, and  supplied  the  usual  nine  days'  impotent  talk 
and  vague  wonder. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  charming  at  the  time 
of  the  family  entering  on  the  occupation  of  their  new 
residence,  had  suddenly  become  windy  and  wet;  and 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  complained  on  the  third  wet  day — 

"There  is  nothing  more  cheerless  than  a  cloudy, 
weeping  summer's  day.  It  quite  wears  me  out;  in 
short,  my  dean^"  she  added,  "I  think  I  shall  go  to 


town,  and  cheer  myself  up  a  bit  by  making  a  few  calls, 
and  see  some  Cornish  friends,  whose  arrival  I  expeot."- 

**  Well,  Mre  mkre,  if  the  weather  is  bad  at  home,  it  is 
surely  worse  to  go  about  in,"  objected  Kate,  who  was 
quietly  ensconced  in  a  cosy  nook  of  the  morning-room, 
at  work  at  a  drawing,  while  Edina's  skilful  hands  were 
plying  the  embroidering  needle  diligently  for  Mrs.  Tre- 
gabbit on  some  ornament  that  she  required.  In  their 
respective  occupations,  the  two  girls  had  found  a  remedy 
for  entnti,  which  their  matronly  friend  had  not,  and 
she  almost  yawned  as  she  answered — 

"  Get  on,  Edda,  with  that  work,  it's  not  well  for  you, 
child,  to  get  into  a  dawdling  way ;  and,  Kate,  my  love, 
excuse  me,  but  you'll  certainly  make  your  nose  red  if 
you  stoop  over  that^drawing." 

So  saying,  she  departed  to  dre^  for  her  drive  to  town, 
and  to  escape  a  little,  it  may  be,  from  herself. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  left  word  that  Kate  and  Edina 
were  not  to  wait  dinner  for  her,  and  after  a  long  mom- 
iog,  passed  nearly  in  silence,  they  severally  retired  to 
make  their  usual  change  of  dress ;  and,  when  they  met 
at  table,  the  pattering  of  the  incessant  rain -drops  on 
the  windows  was  so  nearly  the  only  sound,  that  each 
became  nervous,  and  Kate,  exclaimed,  suddenly— 

"EddS)  I  forgot  all  this  time  to  ask  you  if  you  play 
and  sing  ?  Did  I  not  see  a  music-book  lying  on  a  table 
in  your  room  P" 

'  "  You  would  not  cars  to  hear  my  poor  efforts  in  that 
way.  Miss  Ormond :  you  so  greatly  excel  me." 

''Don't  be  such  a  little  hypocrite,  Edina^  depre- 
I  dating  yourself  in  that  way.  I  shall  insist  on  hearing 
I  you.    And  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  if  Intake  lessons 
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—end  I  shilly  ••  aooii  ••  we  ML  rally  lettled,  you,  too, 
most  do  80.** 

It  WM  kindly  meant.  '  Edinft  ooloored  deeply,  end 
said,  rather  ooldly—  i 

"  To  what  purpoee  should  I  eeek  to  cultiTate  an , 
aooompliahment  I  may  nerer  want  ?  "  j 

"  Oh,  if  not  for  enjoyment,  why  for  profit ;  anything 
well  learnt  yields  both.    Pm  not  great  in  the  didacUo  ^ 
and  preoeptiTO  etyle.  Hiss  Smith,  but  I  may  give  you 
the  benefit  of  that  one  piece  of  wisdom,  though  perhape 
I  do  not  practise  it  myself."  i 

Nothing  became  Kate  Ormond  so  much  as  being  I 
roused  into  a  little  opposition.     Her  eyes  filled  with 
light,  the  odour  mantled  in  her  cheek,  and  her  whole 
frame  was  instinct  with  animation.     Edina  felt  the 
formality  of  being  called  Miss  Smith,  and  said,  mildly— 

"If  you  wish  it.  Miss  Ormond,  I  will  pUy  for  you 
this  evening.    Ton — ^you— never  asked  me  before.*' 

"  Call  me  Kate,  you  tiresome  child,"  was  the  reply,  in 
a  good-humoured  tone.  "Miss  Ormond  is  for  dress 
occasions ;  and  as  to  asking  you,  Edda,  I  thought  you 
were  like  a  young  girl,  aad  not  like  an  oyster." 

"A  what,  Kate?* 

"  An  oyster,  that  carries  its  pearls  within  its  shell,  out 
of  sight    A  young  girl  likes  to  hare  them  seen." 

In  better  humour  with  each  other  after  this  little 
sally,  they  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room.  The  leaden 
sky  gave  its  hue  to  the  light  of  the  summw  erening, 
the  trees  on  the  lawn  drooped  beneath  the  rush  of  the 
rain,  and  gusts  of  windHapped  sheets  of  wet  every  now 
and  then  against  the  windows.  To  this  sombre  accom- 
paniment Edina  opened  the  instrument  She  had  said 
truly  that  her  playing  and  singing  were  inferior  to 
Kate's ;  bat  there  was  a  quality  in  the  voice  so  pathetic 
and  intensely  sweet,  that  amply  atoned  for  any 
defects  of  execution  or  want  of  skilM  development. 
A  Scottish  lady  had  once  been  for  some  years  teacher  at 
Quines,  and  she  had  solaced  her  own  exile  by  teaching 
the  young  Edina,  who  was  an  apt  pupil,  some  of  the 
exquisite  songs  of  her  native  land. 

To  Kate's  infinite  surprise  she  heard  "Auld  Sobin 
Gray,"  sung  with  a  sympathy  and  feeling  such  as  she 
had  never  heard  among  more  ambitious  and  practised 
singers,  and  when  "The  Land  of  the  Leal"  followed, 
Kate  crept  from  her  chair  towards  the  instrument,  and, 
at  the  dose  of  the  strain,  involuntarily  kissed  her  young 
companion,  and  sofUy  whispered  the  one  word,  "Sweet." 
She  was  not  given  to  weeping,  but  her  large  eyes 
gleamed  with  the  lustre  of  unshed  tears. 

The  lovely  words  of  the  Baroness  Nairn's  ballad,  had 
struck  a  chord  in  each  heart :  they  both  thought  for  the 
moment  of  something  beyond  this  world.  "  The  Land 
of  the  Leal "  was  suggestive  of  a  higher  life,  of  nobler 
aims  and  better  feelings  than  any  their  careless  youth 
bad  yet  attained  to.  As  they  embraced  in  silence,  they 
were  both  startled  by  the  fierce  barking  of  a-dog. 

In  the  stable-yard,  at  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  Keeper, 
a  wateh-dog,  had  been  recently  chained.  Eor  nights  past 
be  was  restless,  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  complained  of 
being  disturbed  by  the  creature's  howling  and  whining. 
She  ordered  that  the  animal  should  be  exercised  that 
dftj— ftn  order  which,  owing  to  the  rain,  the  helper  in  | 


the  stable  had  not  obeyed,  until  heooald  po^  ii  v.' 
longer.    The  dog  was  nnohstned;  bot,  iibteu  •.: 
diently  following  the  footsteps  of  the  nan  tL;  . 
released  him,  and  taking  a  soamper  ik»g  the  hi.":  . 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  the  creature  impMuuui  y  ■ 
all  bounds,  leaped  up  and  scrambled  wa  the  ik 
the  garden,  rushed  across  the  bwn,  through  ths . 
bery,  over  the  small  gate  we  have  described,  6r 
steps,  and  into  the  boat-house,  where  he  une^.  ^ 
vociferous  barking,  which,  we  havs  aeen,  hid  b:.i  - . 
so  rudely  on  the  music  of  Miss  Omiood  aod  Eisi 

They  both  roee  aod  went  to  the  window  ^  ki ' : 
deterred  by  the  weather  and  some  fesr  of  ti;  i~ 
not  venture  oat    The  man  in  the  stables  «s  .k  i' 
pursuing  the  enraged  animal  by  the  onlj  o:::.:  ^ 
servant  who  was  at  home,  and  they  rsa  icro»  '^:  ' 
taking  the  direction  that  Keeper  hid.   Od^ 
maid-servants,   too,   impelled   by  eiuriositj,  u: 
anxious  not  to  be  seen  from  the  houses  r&n  l. 
path  outside  the  shrubbery  to  the  ame  r^c'*. 
many  moments  elapsed  when  Robert,  the  f<y^'^ 
a  face  white  and  haggard,  came  ranniog  i  - 
path,  followed  by  the  girl,  who  was  screax  c: 
top  of  her  voice,  in  a  panic  that  put  her  i>::- 
dread  of  her  young  mistress's  displeasure.  T-' 
man,  looking  scared  and  haggard,  l»ou^bt  ^  '• 
his  hand  tightly  holding  the  collar  of  u^  - 
dragging  the  enraged  animal,  who  ms  sc-  •- 
violently  along  the  path. 

Both  the  young  ladies  saw  that  wmr 
happened,  and  Edina  involuntarily  opened  i^j 
and  stepped  out  on  the  terrace^  folio ved  by  &- 
saying  to  the  maid-servant^  with  one  Toi*- 
are  you  hurt  ?  has  Keeper  bitten  yon ?"  lot  '^ 
first  the  natural  conclusion. 

**  No,  miss,  no !    Oh,  dear  I  it's  dittdColl" 

"What  is  dreadful?" 

"  Oh,  the  boat-house-the  boat-honse ! ' 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered, vhtnE''-' 
no  want  of  energy  in  an  emergency,  io^^^^ 
along  the  path,  followed  by  Edina.   Nci'-> 
moment  hearing,  certainly  not  heeding,  ttc ' 
Eobert  and  the  stable -man— 

«  Don't  go  there,  pray,  miss.    It's  not  a  «:= 

The  rusty  nail  that  bo  lightly  held  the  :'h 
gate  had  given  way  as  the  dog  had  beat  a^^^* 
the  two  girls,  with  fieet  tread,  were  throuf  i.  -    , 
the  steps  before  Bobert  had  tuned  to  (ollov  >    ^ 
60' it  happened  that  they  stood  together  is 
house,  and  looked  around  a  moment  woaderu...' 
a  moment]  ^ 

The  next  instant  they  both  saw  a  dark  idl«  '^ 
in  garments  saturated  with  wet^  lying  in  &  *    , 
the  ground.    Tom  fragments  of  drees,  «^'-  ' 
had  just  rent  away,  were  scattered  att  arou.:i  | 
forward  brought  Uiem  dose  to  this  objec'.  ^ 
knowing  quite  what  she  did,  Edina,  vbu  ">" 
stooped  down  and  stretched  eat  her  ^^-^^ 
came  in  contact  with  a  hand.    It  was  a*  i-: 
the  young  girl  recoiled  with  a  shu«l<ler,  r'    ' 
in  ner  haste  to  withdraw  her  h^nd,  Uic  fr«' '' 
old  orape  veil,  and  leaving  bare  the  ntai^ 
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of  a  face,  now  pale  and  rigid  with  the  touoh  of  death  I 
Kate  was  looking  aghast  and  horror-strioken  over  her 
companion's  shoulder:  her  eyes  fell  on  the  marbled 
visage,  with  its  wide-open,  glassy  eyes.  She  oaught  fast 
hold  of  Edina  with  the  oonTuUlye  dutoh  of  fear,  and 
for  a  moment  the  two  dung  to  each  other,  their  e^es 
fixed  in  horror  on  the  shocking  spectacle  at  their  feet, 
unable  for  an  instant  to  move  or  speak. 

**What  is  itP— ohl  what  is  it?"  at  length  gasped 
Edina. 

'<  It  is  death !"  faltered  Kate,  her  white  lips  seeming 
to  stiifen  and  impede  her  utterance. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

THB  ADKONITION  OF  THB  DBAD. 

"  Plbasb,  miss,  do  come  away,"  broke  in  the  voice  of 
the  mun-servant  Robert.  "  The  perleeoe  will  be  fetched : 
do,  please— it  aint  a  sight  for  the  like  of  you  ladies.  A 
destitoote  vagabond  have  trespassed  here,  very  improper, 
and  seems  like  to  have  died,  miss.** 

"Seems!"  said  Kate,  impatiently,  Aof  died—died  of 
want  at  my  very  threshold  V    • 

She  trembled  so  violently  as  she  spoke,  that  Edina» 
amid  her  own  agitation,  was  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
helping  her ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  her  shock,  the 
young  girl  could  not,  for  some  seconds,  wholly  with- 
draw her  gaze  from  that  stony  face :  thoae  blank,  awfUl 
eyes,  that,  seeing  nothing  here,  had  a  terrible  far-off 
gaze  in  their  fixedness.  Surely  that  rigid  face  was  not 
wholly  unknown  to  Edina^  who  said,  mechanically — 

**  Yes,  we  must  go,  Kate.  Can  you  walk  P  Stay  an 
iostant,  I  must  cover  those  dreadful  eyes." 

Taking  with  one  hand  her  cambric  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket,  she  dung  with  the  other  to  Miss 
Ormond's  side,  and  contrived,  by  dropping  on  one  knee 
and  reaching  along,  reverently  to  cover  the  face  of  the 
dead.  Then  rising,  they  both  tottered  from  the  boat- 
house,  ascended  the  steps  with  trembling  kneee,  and 
were  met  at  the  wicket  by  Jessy  and  the  cook  with 
shawls  and  umbrellas,  both  domestics  uttering  wonder- 
'  ing  exdamations,  and  giving  the  information  that 
'*  Betsy  the  servant,  who  had  been  in  the  bpat-house,  was 
in  strong  hysterics  in  the  kitchen." 

SUently  the  young  ladies  entered  the  drawing-room 
by  the  terrace,  and  sank  down  on  the  first  seats  they 
came  to,  neither  fainting  nor  crying,  but  benumbed  and 
bewildered  with  the  spectacle  they  had  seen,  still  before 
their  mental  vision. 

Jessy  began  to  talk,  but  Kate  dedsively  silenced  her. 
''Don't  speak  about  it."* 

"  Shall  I  get  you  a  cup  of  strong  ooff'ee  ?  "  was  the 
waiting-woman*s  sensible  proposal,  and  she  left  in  quest 
of  the  panacea,  the  two  girls  drawing  closer  together 
when  they  were  alone,  and  striving  by  ailent  com- 
panionship to  overcome  their  agitation. 

Edina  had  seen  that  dead  face  far  more  dearly  than 
Miss  Ormond.  On  her  meifiory  those  pale  and  rigid 
features  and  glazed  eyes  were  stereotyped,  never  to  be 
quite  efiaoed ;  but  both  shared  the  nervous  excitement 
such  a  discovery  was  likely  to  eause.  They  clung  to- 
gether«  as  footeteps  in  the  garden  announced  the  arrival 


of  the  police;  and  the  hearing  of  each  seemed  preter- 
naturally  acute  in  following  the  track  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Though  the  women-servants  closed  the  windows, 
drew  down  the  btinds,  and  shut  out  the  leaden  evening, 
lighting  up  extra  lights  to  give  some  kind  of  dieerful- 
ness  to  the  room,  yet  Edina^  at  all  events,  seemed  to  see 
the  form  raised  up,  with  its  damp  and  dinging  gar- 
ments placed  on  the  stretcher,  brought  on  the  shoulden 
of  the  police  up  the  steps,  and  carried  away,  as  Jessy — 
who  had  managed  to  run  to  and  tro  from  house  to 
garden— now  told  them,  to  the  parish  dead-honse. 

"  To  be  sure,  miss,  iVs  very  unpleasant^  but  there'll 
have  to  be  an  inquest  to  find  out  why  the  died." 

Whether  Jessy  would  have  favoured  them  with 
any  more  of  her  legd  information  ia  uncertain,  for  a 
gentleman's  voice  sMinded  in  the  hall,  and  Robert 
brought  in  a  message  from  Mr.  Clipp,  craving  an 
interview.  At  any  other  time  Miss  Ormond  would 
have  declined  to  see  in  uninvited  guest  in  the  evening ; 
but  just  then  it  wm  a  relief  to  her  to  remember  that 
Mr.  Glipp  was  the  professional  adviser  of  her  guardians 
as  well  as  an  acquaintance,  and  she  ordered  him  to  be 
immediately  shown  in. 

There  was  such  an  easy,  oheerfhl  assoranoe  in  Mr. 
Clipp's  manner,  as  he  entered  the  room  and  bowed 
over,  as  he  lightly  touched,  Kate's  extended  hand,  that 
she  rallied  instantly,  and  was  able  to  say,  calmly— 

**  You  find  us  in  great  confusion,  Mr.  Glipp.  I  suppose 
you  are  aware  of  the  sad  occurrence  that  has  happened  ?" 

"Nothing,  my  dear  Miss  Ormond,  to  make  a  trouble 
of— very  annoying,  certainly — very ;  but  an  annoyance 
that,  where  there  are  out*premises  not  properly  secured^ 
is  likely  to  occur.  I  was  passing,  and  saw  the  poUce 
at  your  gate,  and  of  course  I  made  inquiries  about  the 
annoyance.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  ia  that 
you  should  have  so  unfortunately  witnessed  the-^the 
scene.  This  young  lady  here "  (turning,  as  he  spoke, 
the  icy  glitter  of  his  dear,  cold,  grey  eyes  on  Edina) 
"should  certainly  have  seen  that  you  were  not  alarmed. 
How  was  it.  Miss  Smith,  that  you  lost  your  presence 
of  mind,  and  let  Miss  Ormond  have  this  fright  ?  " 

The  remark  was  so  far  useful  to  Edina  that  it  caused 
a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  blood  whidi  had  gathered  te 
her  heart,  rose  hotly  to  cheek  and  brow,  as  he  spoke,  and 
a  flash  of  anger  darted  f^om  her  eyes;  but  any  reply  she 
might  have  made  was  stopped  by  Mxm  Ormcnd,  who 
instantly  said— 

*' We  could  not  help  going,  Mr.  Glipp;  we  were  botk 
alike  in  the  matter ;  our  going  was  invduntary." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  the  amiability  of  your  feeling  in 
this  annoyance.  But,  now,  pray  dismiss  it  fh>m  your 
mind.  Unhappily,  vagrants  swarm  about  our  lanes  just 
at  this  season :  a  month  henoe,  and  we  are  tree  of  them. 
They  favour  the  hop-grounds,  then.*  He  smiled  an 
easy  re-assuring  smile,  but  it  called  up  no  response  bat 
a  sigh  from  Kate  and  a  shudder  flrom  Edina ;  and  he 
continued,  "  Yes,  dismiss  it.  Miss  Ormond.  All  further 
annoyance  in  this  matter  I  can  prevent.  And  if  your 
people  had  not  been — pardon  me — fools,  yoa  need  not 
have  been  troubled  about  it." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  Ofirriage  wheels,  and  a 
ringing  at  the  Kate  announced  Mrs.  Tregabbitte  return. 
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Slie  at  OBce  without  waiting  to  hoar  Jessy's  remarks 
CLitered  the  drawiug-room.  Sho  was  not  aloae ;  Gilbert 
GraspLngton  was  with  her,  and  agitated  as  Ediua  yet 
was,  she  eould  not  avoid  noticing  that  Mr.  OUpp  and 
her  cousin  bowed  a  little  Btifllj  to  each  other.  The 
former,  however,  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  re- 
peated so  briefly  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit  the  fact,  that  a 
beggar-woman  had  been  found  in  the  boftt-hoxise — ^where 
it  seemed  she  fai^  died— no  doubt  from  natural  causes, 
and  that  Miss  Ormond  had  thereby  received  a  shock 
she  ought  to  have  been  spared,  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit  was 
60  fuU  of  oom^assion  for  her  dear  Kate,  that  she  glowed 
with  a  sense  of  anger  at  vagrants,  or  parish  officers,  or 
somebody,  for  being  so  impertinent.  So  tea  was  served, 
and  the  ghastly  incident  of  the  day  was  no  more  re- 
curred to.  Kate's  oheek  was  a  i)iade  paler.  A  heavy 
weight  lay  at  Edina's  heart,  and  both  were  relieved  when 
their  visitors  left  and  they  eould  retire  for  the  night. 

It  proved  a.sleeplen  night,  whiph  so  wearied  Edina 
t  oftt,  with  the  first  rayi  of  the  sun,  llie  rose  from  her  bed, 
and,  looking  from  her  window,  saw  that  Nature,  like  a 
capricious  beauty,  had  dried  her  tears,  and  was  this 
morning  arraying  herself  in  her  brightest  smiles  and 
freshest  vesture.  19h»tL  our  spirits  are  depressed  and 
our  minds  troubled,  nothing  so  jars  our  feelings  as  the 
apparently  defiant  indifference  of  Nature.  The  grey 
gloom  of  the  previous  night  seemed  in  harmony  with 
that  diankal  sight  whioh  had  .shaken  the  nerves  of  poor 
Edda,  and  firom  whioh  she  had  l^  no  means  recovered. 
Now,  the  blue,  rejoicing  sky  and  the  golden  glow  of 
morning  bathing  the  lawn  and  garden  in  splendour, 
seemed  a  bitter  mockery  of  the  recent  tragedy.  The 
yottzig  girl's  eyes  wandered  off  from  the  smooth  turf  and 
dewy  flowers  to  the  arbour  that  covered  the  boat- 
house,  and  the  recc^ection  of  the  past  night  was  so 
vivid  that,  for  a  moment,  she  closed  her  eyes  as  if  to 
shut  out  some  palpable  object.  Then  she  drew  out 
from  a  little  silk  bag,  which  she  had  made  for  it,  the 
miniature  which,  she  longed  to  authenticate  as  her 
mother's  picture,  and  recalled  the  circumstances  by 
which  she  had  become  possessed  of  it.  The  conviction 
which  had  flashed  on  her  mind  in  the  boat-house  last 
evening  had  been  gathering  strength  through  the 
wakeful,  restless  night,  that  the  woman  who  gave  her 
the  picture  at  Guines,  and  the  wanderer  found  dead  in 
the  boat-house,  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Those 
worn,  cobwebbed-looking  garments,  .and  that  dusty 
crape  head-gear,  seemed  unmistakable.  The  rigid  out- 
line of  the  features^  too,  presented  a  ghastly  resem- 
blance, as  Ihr  as  Edda  could  trust  her  memory. 

''Who  oould  this  woman  bet"  would  be  the  oft- 
recurring  inquiry.  This  the  concluded  the  inquest  would 
discover.  How  could  this  person  have  become  possessed 
of  the  miniature— or  in  what  way  known  her  mother  ? 
— or  was  the  tale  all  a  delusion,  or  an  imposture  ? 

These  and  countless  other  questions  kept  rushing 
through  her  mind,  until,  in  sheer  weariness  and  desire 
to  compel  her  thoughts  in  some  more  wholesome 
channel,  Edda  undid  the  bolts  of  the  half-glass  door 
that  led  into  the  little  balcony  at  her  chamber  window, 
and  descended  the  flight  of  outside  steps  into  the 
gardeOt^lfiad  to  pace  up  and  down  the  terrace  and  cool 


her  feverish  brow  in  the  dowy  freehnoss  of  tlic :-  d 
air.    Even  while  she  wa3  commaQdiug  bert:!::    J 
the  memory  that  hawntei   her,  her  feet  wcr:  :^ 
the  track  they  had  takea  the  previous  night,  «ii  a 
ducting  her,  as  though  aho  vr&s  walking  in  i  iri 
through  the  shrubbery  towards  the  gate.    A5  K;d 
near  it  a  consciousness  of  her  folly  roused  her    la-na 
the  fact  also  that  if  she  had  meant  to  re-visi:  \l-  a 
of  last  DighVs   incident,    the    gate    thither  «^.r:| 
strongly  fastened,  was  a  vrholesome  check.    S^^  'A 
back  and  retraced  her  steps  through  the  ^:  * -^ 
where,  on  the  soft  mould,  the  fbotmarks  of  the  z  :«| 
had  borne   the   lifeless   outcast   away  were  c  :ii 
visible.    She  could  not  forhear  looking  at  &ci  vj 
them.    All  on  a  sudden  she  stopped  short ;  be: :  :•:  ji 
kicked  aside,  a  shred  of  that  tattoed  dress,  w   : 
been  still  farther  torn  by  the  dog-,  and  whose  dr'  i-  ■ 
so  well  remembered.    Under  this  shred  there  ?.  i 
of  something  of  purple  ooloor^  nearly  trodd-s  j 
earth.    She  stooped  down   and  picked  it  o;^:  ■ ' 
mould:  it  was  an  old  oval  leather  oase^  of  ti;  ^ 
shape,  and  that  might  have   been  the  out., 
of  the  miniature.     Eagerly  she  touched  th-    ' 
and  it  flew  open.    An  empty  case  f    No,  ns. 
empty,  for  folded  very  small  was  a  page  of  i^ 
French  note  paper  with  writio^  on  it.   A  mi>'  -  - 
over  her  eyes  a  moment,  for  the  very  first  lioe  : . 
her  gaze  was,  ^  To  my  ohild,  JBdiMa!**    Ha^i 
ing  the  paper  in  her  hand,  the  amased  reader  1 
from  the  shrubbery  as  if  pursoed ;  looked  up 
at  the  windows  of  the  house  like  a  guilty  cr€.  .  ^ 
hastily  sought   the  seclusion   of    the    arbo.- 
sinking  on  a  seat  to  recorer  composofe,  a:''  ' 
minutes  she  returned  to  the  task  of  reading  ii 
whose  beginning  had  so  starUed  her, 

Iferer  my  dauffhter  recdt  these  Ukcs,  i^a  ite  ksc :  t . 
Ui«in  wni  b«  cold,  and  this  broakias  beart  at  rat     I  ^' 
and  snff ered.    Disobedience  wae  my  alo.    If  my  <HV*-  ^ .  - 
else,  he  did  onoe  Ioto  me.    Tee,  be  did.    I  ^HaobeTcd  >- . 
him,  and  he  out  me  off.    Oh,  my  ohildl  bevi^n  «r  3  > 
do  not  fan  in  this  as  your  moSttar  haa    Ba  CaXthfai  •*  » 
true  to  first  dnUea,  as  you  iroold  mxvAi  the  Wtter,  bictv  • 
been  mine.    How  my  weary  aptrtt  yearns  for  lo  va !    I  !u 
aad  waited  near  UU  my  bnln  has  reeOed.    God  snat  > 
ka«w  sooh  gxie^  as  makM  me  oqib^^Aaa  laaadF**    .• 
most  be.     la  distant  Aaatratia  ■  orar  tha  «]ld  c.t.    - 
Europe— eversnarhere  my  spirit  has  been  with  yva,  m.*  > 
yoo,  sod  thea  to  die. 

Here  the  writing  with  ink  ended  ^  the  r~*   * 
penoiL 

I  hava  seen  yon,  my  own,  my  only  oae.  Ob.  it  ras  '^-  • 
Joy-^the  grieC— both  too  moohl  B«i  ba  ffood— te  ott>^  ^ 
this  secret— pity  me.    Oh,  my  child  I  pitj  year 

The  letter,  wluch  seemed  to  hare  heea  1 
interrals,  broke  off  rather  than  eaded.^ 

Edina  read  it  again  and  again,  in  a  stapor  o' 
men^  her  eyes  taking  note  of  the  words,  aal  c 
their  import;  but  her  mind  unable  to  reaii'n?  : 
meaning  as  it  oonoemed  herselt  She  tnrnvi  l. 
over  and  examined  it ;  some  faded  gilt  letter?,  7 
obliterated,  were  on  the  leather  corer.  Witb  _ 
she  made  out  a  name — ^her  mothor*!  smiil  z  . 
"  Christiana  Graspington !  *' 

{To  he  cor.v'ir.M'ff.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 
TIE    village  of  Halycrosa  lies  on  a  sandy  bent 
o£  one  of  tlie  Scotch   southern    counties — a 
ig.,     etragrgling    line   of    brick-built   and   red- 
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tiled  houses,  \rith  feathers  of  blue  smoke,  on 
pleasant  summer  days,  bending  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind — and  with  a  seaward  outlook  directly 
to  the  west.    Halycross  lies  quite  close  to  the  s^  [^ 
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it  lives  on  the  sea.  Its  men  are  big-booted,  baggy- 
breeched,  and  tarry,  'with  countenances  red  as  boiled 
lobsters ;  its  women  red-ankled,  many-petticoated, 
sandy-haired,  £reckled,  and  scaly.  The  village  is 
entirely  a  fi gluing  one,  and  from  end  to  end  you 
will  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  shuttle  or  the  tool  of 
any  artificer.  It  does  not  possess  even  a  smithy. 
At  one  end  a  large  fleet  of  boats,  their  pitchy  seams 
blistering  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  their  owners' 
names  painted  in  white  letters  on  the  stems,  are 
drawn  up  on  the  sands.  A  rude  pier  or  jetty  runs 
out  to  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  idle  boats; 
and  beside  a  little  tower  at  the  end,  on  warm  even- 
ings, the  flshermen  sit,  and  smoke  and  talk  with 
their  comrades  in  the  fishing  smacks  that  lie  along- 
side. The  village  ia  amphibious.  There  is  one 
style  of  dress  common  to  all  ages,  and  the  girls  are 
tho  images  of  their  mothers,  the  boys  of  their 
fathers— only  reduced  in  size,  as  if  seen  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  All  about,  on  the  pier, 
before  the  houses,  in  tiie  endosores  behind,  fish- 
ofTul  may  be  seen — all  about,  fish-offal  may  be 
Emelt ;  and  amidst  this  fishy  odour,  during  half  the 
daj,  men  are  darning  nets,  and  women  scooping 
orange  mussels  out  of  violet-coloured  shells  for  bait. 
Ilalycross  is  not  a  specially  pretty  or  interesting 
vilbge,  but,  under  fkvourable  conditions  of  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  remarkable  for  a  variety  of  colour. 
There  is  tiie  blue,  twinkling  sea,  to  begin  with ; 
tho  brown  of  tho  sandy  bent  on  which  the  village 
stands ;  the  red  houses,  with  blue  smoky  plumes ; 
the  sandy  moor  behind  the  village,  full  of  rabbit- 
warr^,  and  shagged  with  rude  grass  and  gorse ; 
far  away  the  dark  green  gloom  of  woods ;  and  above 
the  woods  a  grey  range  df  hiUst  All  this  tho  pedes- 
trian notes  as  he  walks  towards  Halycross  from 
the  south;  and  if  he  has  an  eye  for  the  homely 
picturesque,  which  is  often  the  best  picturesque  of 
all,  he  is  certain  to  be  much  satisfied  therewith. 
But  the  best  time  to  see  the]  little  village  is  at 
sunset,  for,  as  I  have  said,  Halycross  fronts  the 
westward,  and  consequently  the  sinking  sun  and  the 
village  look  each  other  straight  in  the  &lcb.  That 
ia  the  time  to  see  Halycross,  for  then  the  window- 
panes  are  rubies;  the  jetty  and  the  boats  are 
steeped  in  warm  light ;  the  bunchy  girl  passing  with 
a  fish-creel  on  her  back,  has  a  glory  in  her  sandy 
hair ;  and  the  moor  behind,  with  its  rabbit-warrens 
and  patches  of  gorse,  is  clothed  with  a  light  which 
makes  it  beautiful.  On  such  summer  evenings, 
too,  the  fishing  folk  sit  in  front  of  their  houses, 
and  chat  and  talk;  so  that  you  have  not  only  the 
sunset,  but  the  smoke  of  the  evening  meal,  and  the 
laughter  of  those  for  whom  the  evening  meal  is 
preparing,  and  who  have  worthily  earned  it,  as- 
cending into  the  sunset  together,  each  lending  a 
charm  to  the  other. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  sea, 
and   the   seaward-looking  village  windows  were 


sparkling,  just  as  the  sun  had  set  and  windows  had 
sparkled  many  a  thousand  times  before.  Work 
was  done  in  Halycross  for  the  day,  and  on  a 
smooth  stone,  on  one  side  of  the  door  of  his  dweU 
ling,  Tom  Flucker  sat  and  smoked,  while  on  the 
other  aide  his  wife,  seated  on  a  wooden  bench,  was 
darning  stockings.  In  front  of  them  stood  Walter 
Menzies  and  Peter  Kennedy,  two  young  fisher  lads, 
and  just  when  these  people  become  of  interest  to 
us,  they  were  all  in  a  roar  of  merriment. 

**  Wha,  then,  do  you  think,  Peter,  is  the  bozmiest 
lass  in  Halycross  P"  asked  old  Flucker,  as  he  ceased 
his  gufEiEiw,  and  replaced  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
while  the  sunset  glittered  on  his  wife's  knitting- 
pins,  as  she  too  ceased  laughing,  and  looked  up. 
**  Dinna  be  blate,  Peter ;  speak  out,  man/'  went  on 
the  old  fisherman,  as  he  blew  forUi  a  great  douJ 
of  tobacco  smoke. 

"Maybe  he  hasna  made  up  his  mind,*'  cried 
Menzies,  as  he  nudged  his  companion  slyly  in  tho 
ribs.  **  Pate's  vera  slow,  vera  slow.  The  bonnies: 
lass  wull  hae  grown  an  auld  woman  before  he^s 
dune  considerin'." 

All  this  while  Peter,  standing  against  the  sim- 
set,  was  in  a  broad  grin;  his  hand  was  in  his  curly 
locks,  after  a  sheepish  fiishion;  he  was  evidently 
ready  to  confess  the  name  of  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration, if  only  natond  "^tame&eedznBSS  would  let 
him.  Peter  stood  thus,  when  Menzies,  winking 
covertly  to  old  Flueker,  cried — 

"  1  wager  he*s  thinking  o'  crooked  Meg  Telfer, 
but  he  disna  like  to  telL" 

"No,  no,"  cried  Peter,  coburing;  *'it  was  o' 
Mirren  Watson  I  was  thinking — she's  the  bonniest 
lass  I  ken;"  and  then,  when  thus  drawn  unwit- 
tingly into  confession,  he  blushed  deeper  than  ever. 

"  Od,  man,  but  you  hae  a  queer  taste,"  said  Mrs. 
Flucker,  still  busy  with  her  knitting-pins. 

<  <  Every  fish  in  ^e  sea  has  its  ain  feeding-ground, 
and  every  man  on  the  land  too,"  cried  Menziee^  in 
a  tone  of  mock  explanation,  and  as  if  anxious  to 
prepare  a  scientifio  basis  for  Peter's  avowal. 

Just  at  this  moment^  when  the  young  fisherman's 
fiBioe  had  become  uncomfortably  hot,  and  when  he 
was  ransacking  every  comer  of  his  brain  for  a 
retort  wherewith  to  revenge  himself  on  his  mockers, 
his  sister  came  up— a  fair  trim  damsel,  short- 
4)etticoated,  shapely-ankled,  the  upper  part  of  her 
body  clothed  in  a  striped  jupe^  and  the  sunset  in 
her  eyes  and  hair.  As  she  came  up  she  was  sing- 
ing, and  with  a  salutation  would  have  passed  on ; 
but  Flucker,  who  had  finished  his  pipe  now,  and 
was  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  the  bowl  preparatory 
to  a  fresh  charge,  called  out — 

"  Come  here,  Maggie.  Gie's  yer  opinion :  we're 
arguin'  wha's  the  bonniest  lass  in  Halycross.  >Yha 
do  you  think  is  ?  " 

"  Hersel',  ye  may  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Flucker, 
looking  up. 
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«<  Te  needna  hae  thooht'  that  when  ye  were 
young — if  ye  can  mind  onything  sae  &r  back,** 
retorted  the  nettled  girl;  **  and  if  1  should  think 
I  am  the  bonniest,  I  can,  maybe,  get  some  ither 
body  as  fdHsh  as  mysel'  to  think  sae  tae."^ 

"  Thafs  for  yon,  wife,"  said  old  Flncker,  looking 
across  at  his  spouse,  with  a  grin  in  his  weather- 
beaten  eye. 

^SxB.  Mucker  knitted  composedly,  and  interjected 
the  philosophical  remark,  "Young  lasses  hae  sharp 
tongues,  Tam/' 

«  An'  auld  women  blunt  anes ;  fiyting  does  that, 
as  brawly  yer  man  kens." 

**  That* s  for  you,  Tarn.  She'll  gang  aroon  afore 
she's  dune." 

**  Peter  here  thinks  Mirren  Watson  the  bonniest 
lass  in  the  town,"  cried  Menkes ;  "  he  said  sae  just 
afore  ye  cam  up." 

''Peter's  a  great  gowk,"  said  his  sister;  ''he's 
aye  talking  about  the  lasses.  A  wonner  what  he 
sees  in  them ;  for  my  pairt,  I  wadna  gie  ae  lad  for 
twenty  lasses." 

«  Yer  thinking  o'  me,"  cried  Menzies,  attempting 
to  get  hold  of  Maggie's  hand;  but  the  girl,  by  a 
swift  moyement,  eyaded  him,  and  ran  off  laughing, 
with  a  heightened  colour  at  the  nalye  confession 
into  which  she  had  been  betrayed. 

She  had  not  gone  twenty  yards  before  she  came 
running  back*  "  Oh,  Tam,  Tam  I  the  laird's  comin' 
ridin',  an'  the  English  leddy  that  he's  gaun  to 
marry.  Well  hae  a  fine  look  o'  tiiem  as  they  gang 
by ;"  and  with  that  she  folded  her  hands  in  her 
Jupcy  and  leaned  against  the  side  of  Fluoker's 
dwelling. 

In  a  few  mom^ats  the  sound  of  hoofs  was  heard, 
and  then  round  the  ourye  of  fishermen's  houses, 
half  on  the  rude  roadway,  half  on  the  sandy  bent, 
came  a  handsome  young  man  of  fiye-and-twenty, 
dressed  in  broad-brimmed  hat,  green  riding-coat, 
and  hessians,  at  a  hard  trot ;  and  beside  him,  but 
nearer  the  sea,  a  lady  in  hat,  flowing  yeil  and  robe, 
at  an  easy  canter ;  while  about  twenty  yards  be- 
hind came  pounding  on  a  hard-lkoed  groom^  with 
his  gaitered  knees  well  in  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
chestnut.  The  riders  were  only  visible  for  a  few 
moments,  they  disappeared  almost  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  come,  and  the  sound  cf  hoofb  had  hardly 
ceased  when  Maggie  asked — 

"Did  ye  see  the  leddy's  &oeP  OhI  but  she's 
bonny,  bonny.  I  was  up  the  other  day  at  the  Hoose 
wi'  my  creel,  an'  when  I  was  oomin'  awa'  frae  the 
kitchen  door  I  met  her  on  the  terrace.  She  was 
walking  wi'  her  futher  an'  her  mither — ^gran'  look- 
ing' old  folk  wi'  hawk's  een  an'  Boman  noses.  And 
when  she  spoke  it  was  like  the  ringing  o'  a'  siller 
bell ;  and  her  laughing— and  she  laughed  a  great 
deal—was  to  the  ear  jist  what  lioht  is  to  the  ee.  I 
hope  she'll  be  happy,  but  I  ha'e  my  misdoubts." 

And  at  this  point,  while  the  sunset  was  gradually 


dying  out,  old  ^Fletcher,  his  wife,  Maggie,  Peter 
Kennedy,  and  Walter  Menzies  discussed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  laird,  and  what  were  the  chances 
of  happiness  of  the  young  English  lady  who  was  in 
loye  with  him;  and  who  was  soon,  or  common 
report  was  mudi  in  error,  to  become  his  wife. 

The  riders  who  had  so  suddenly  swept  past  the 
group  of  yiUagers  assembled  in  front  of  Thomas 
Mucker's  dwelling,  and  who  brought  to  a  dose  the 
half-playfal,  half-malicious  badinage  in  which  they 
were  indulging,  were  Sir  Andrew  M'GiUowie  of 
M'GiUowie  and  Miss  Julia  Hett — ^loyers  solemnly 
betrothed,  and  looking  forward  to  their  marriage- 
day  as  chilly  March  looks  forward  to  flowery  June. 

Sir  Andrew  was  the  representatiye  of  a  fsimily 
long  rooted  in  these  parts,  and  in  former  genera- 
tions distingoished  by  a  wild  and  stormy  blood. 
In  the  old  wild  times  of, broil  and  battie,  the 
young  laird's  ancestors  had  been  by  far  the  most 
turbulent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  posses- 
sions which  they  acquired  had  been  acquired  mainly 
by  the  strong  hand.  Any  one  looking  oyer  the  old 
pictures  in  M'GiUowie  House  could  not  help  notic- 
ing that  while  the  eld  lairds  were,  without  excep- 
tion, stem  and  truculent  in  appearance,  their  wiyes 
wore  a  euriously  sad  and  pathetic  expression.  Per- 
haps they  had  rather  dreary  Hyes  of  it,  these  poor 
ladies,  so  gximl^r  mated  I  As  time  went  on,  how- 
eyer,  the  fierceness  of  the  fathers  seemed  to  haye 
died  out  m  the  race,  and  the  gentleness  of  the 
mothers  to  haye  taken  its  place.  Sir  Andrew's 
grandfather  was  hypochondriacal  and  slightly 
crack-brained;  his  father  was  a  melancholy  and 
sad-mannered  gentleman  who  died  early ;  and  the 
present  laird  was — what  we  shall  know  better  here- 
after. The  country  people,  like  most  of  their 
class  in  Scotland,  were  retentiye  of  tradition ;  and 
while  perfectiy  aware  of  this  change  of  character 
in  the  M'Qillowias,  they  explained  it,  satis£Eictorily 
to  themselyes,  as  a  retribution  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  older  day. 

The  representatiyes  of  the  family  for  a  century 
past  had  b^en  peaceable,  gentle-mannered,  chari- 
table ;  but  it  was  oonceiyed  thkt  the  abiding  melan- 
dioly  which  distinguished  them  was  the  result  and 
outcome  of  ancient  crime.  So  strongly  had  this 
feeling  implanted  itself  in  the  district,  that  the 
family  was  considered  as  existing  under  a  ban; 
that. a  certain  ineradicable  curse  of  suffering  lay 
upon  eyery  member  of  the  family ;  that  they  were 
unhappy  in  themselyes,  and  a  cause  of  unhappiness 
to  all  who  might  become  connected  with  them. 
The  old  men  went  on  their  wild  ways  and  felt  no 
remorse ;  and  the  popular  impression  was  that  the 
man  of  to-day  was  suffering*  yicaiiously  for  the 
misdeeds  of  his  ancestors  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 
This  was  the  popular  notion ;  and,  whether  true  or 
false,  it  was  known  to  the  later  M'Gillowies  them- 
selyes, and  heightened  to  no  inoonsidenble  extent 
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their  oonstitutional  melancholy  aad  morbidness  of 
feeling. 

M'Qillowie  Hotue  stood  picturesquely  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  a  narrow  bay,  into  which,  when 
the  wind  was  in  a  certain  direction,  the  Atlantic 
came  soiling  in,  filliping  almost  witu  its  spray 
the  dwellings  of  the  mansion.  The  coast  at  this 
particular  point,  from  the  abundance  of  sunken 
rocks  and  reefs,  was  a  dangerous  one ;  and  curious 
stories  were  told  by  the  credulous  peasantry  of  per- 
nicious lights  haying  been  displayed  there  hy  the 
old  lairds  to  tempt  vessels  to  their  destruction — 
stories  in  which  the  reader  la  not  in  the  least  asked 
to  believe.  The  house  was  picturesque  enough, 
but  its  site. was  remote  and  lonely;  it  was  related 
to  the  other  country  houses  of  the  district  just  as 
its  inhabitants  were  related  to  the  other  country 
gentry.  Around  the  house  the  ground  was 
irregular,  sterile,  and  woodless.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  garden— which  was  prettily  laid 
out  in  terraces  on  which  dainty  peacocks  walked 
with  outspread  trains  when  the  sun  was  shining; 
which  could  boast  of  a  dial  at  one  end,  and  a 
moss-house  with  its  perpetual  twilight  at  another, 
of  fruit  trees  and  floral  spaces  beneath ;  and  a  belt 
of  plantation,  created  by  Sir  Andrew's  hypochon- 
driacal grandfather,  to  the  north-east — ^Ihere  was 
little  vegetation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
except  aboriginal  gorse  and  ling.  The  house  it- 
self was  of  all  kinds  of  architecture,  amorphous 
and  picturesque.  Originally,  it  was  the  simple 
tower  or  peel  of  the  old  lairds;  but  succeeding 
occupants  had  added  portions  after  their  own  pe- 
culiar tastes  or  notions  of  convenience.    Through 


'  all  this  process  of  addition  and  change,  tiie  ham 
I  had  beoome  as  individual  as  its  possessors— M  of 
'  quaint  passages  and  turnings ;  rooms  with  Iot 
ceilings,  and  filled  with  queer  furniture  and  dn&tr 
mirrors^  out  of  which  another  &ice  than  your  ovn 
might  look ;  and  bedrooms  into  which  when  yoc 
entered  you  might  almost  expect  to  see  a  dis- 
turbed wraith  glide  away.  This  was  the  characta: 
of  the  older  building ;  tiiie  more  modem  part  was 
convenient  and  spacious  enough.  Entrance  im 
obtained  from  the  terrace,  and  on  one  side  was  tL^ 
dining-room,  and  on  the  other  the  drawing-rooic, 
and  from  the  windows  of  each  of  these  apartments 
you  could  step  down  amongst  the  peacocks.  Ol6 
characteristic  of  the  house— its  prettiest  and  most 
cheerful— was  the  M'Gillowie  rose,  a  cmioas  yd- 
low  specimen,  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  nei'li' 
bourhood,  which,  rooted  in  the  terrace,  overspread 
the  whole  modem  £ront  with  foreign  bloom  ad 
odour,  and  draped  and  peeped  at  every  vindo7. 
Of  this  rose  Sir  Andrew  was  proud,  and  it  was  the 
only  flower  he  ever  wore  in  his  button-hole.  Tb 
house  was  pleasant  enough  in  summer,  when  the 
rosy  light  and  perfume  were  all  along  the  front; 
but  dreary  rather  in  winter,  when  the  continaal 
winds  sighed  and  sobbed  along  the  roo&  and  in  tlte 
crevices,  and  the  persistent,  piteous  pitter-patter  of 
the  rain  was  against  every  window,  and  the  hoarse 
bellow  of  the  Atlantic  heard  on  the  rocks  beloT. 
That  in  such  circumstances  a  M'GFillowie  shodi 
feel  melancholy,  and  begin  to  believe  that  tlu 
popular  traditions  concerning  his  family  were  true, 
is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
\To  he  continued.) 


«BE    CONTENT." 

BT    THB    BEY.    J.    0.    BYLS,    B.A. 


|ROM  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity 
that  man  who  never  reads  his  Bible. 
I  wonder  whence  he  expects  to  draw 
his  consolation  by-and-by.  I  do  im- 
plore him  to  chauje  his  plan,  and  to 
change  it  without  delay.  Cardinal  Wolsey  said  on 
his  death-bed,  <'  If  I  had  served  my  God  half  as 
well  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not  have 
left  me  in  my  trouble."  I  fear  it  will  be  said  of 
many,  one  day,  **  If  they  had  read  their  Bibles  as 
diligently  as  they  read  their  newspapers,  they 
would  not  have  been  devoid  of  consolation  when 
they  needed  it  most." 

The  Bible  applied  to  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  only  maga^e  of  consolation.  Without  it  we 
have  nothing  to  depend  on;  ^'  our  feet  will  slide  in 
due  time  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  35).  With  it  we  axe  like 
those  who  stand  on  a  rook.  That  man  is  ready  for 
anything  who  has  got  a  firm  hold  of  God*s  promisos. 


Once  more,  then,  I  say  to  every  reader,  am 
yourself  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  God's 
word.  Bead  it,  and  be  able  to  say,  "Ihayehope, 
because  it  is  ^us  and  thus  written.  I  am  not 
afraid,  because  it  is  thus  and  thus  written." 
Happy  is  that  soul  who  can  say  with  Job,  "I 
have  esteemed  the  words  of  his  mouth  more  tki 
my  necessary  food  "  (Job.  xxiii.  12). 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  last  place,  ihe  partkd^' 
text  St.  Paul  quotes  in  enforcing  the  du^  of  con- 
tentment He  tells  the  Hebrews,  "  He  hath  said, 
I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 

It  matters  little  to  what  person  in  the  Trinitj^ 
ascribe  these  words,  whether  to  Father,  Son,  or 
Holy  Ghost.  It  all  comes  to  the  same  in  the  e&i 
They  all  are  engaged  to  save  man  in  the  covenant 
of  grace.  Each  of  the  three  Persons  says,  as  tho 
other  two,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsab 
thee." 
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There  is  groat  twednew  in  tMs  peotiliar  promise. 
It  deserves  dose  attention.  God  says  to  eyery 
man  and  woman,  who  is  willing  to  commit  his  soiil 
to  the  mercy  that  is  in  Christ,  **  I  will  never 
leave  thee,  and  never  forsake  thee."  I,  the  eternal 
Father,  the  mighty  God,  the  King  of  kings,  "  will 
never  leave  thee."  The  English  language  fia.ils  to 
give  the  fall  meaning  of  the  Greek.  It  implies, 
"  never— no,  never— no,  nor  ever !  " 

Now,  if  I  know  anything  of  this  world,  it  is  a 
world  of  "leaving,  forsaking,  parting,  separation, 
fkHure,  and  disappointment."  Think  how  immense 
the  comfort  of  finding  something  that  will  never 
leave  and  fsdl. 

Earthly  good  things  leave  ns.  Health,  money, 
property,  friendship,  all  make  themselves  wings, 
and  flee  away.  They  are  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow.  But  God  says,  **  I  will  never  leave 
thee." 

We  leave  one  another.  We  grow  np  in  families, 
full  of  affections  and  tender  feelings,  and  then  we 
are  all  thoroughly  scattered.  One  follows  his  call- 
ing or  profession  one  way,  and  another  in  another. 
We  go  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west,  and 
perhaps  meet  no  more.  We  meet  our  nearest 
friends  and  relations,  only  at  rare  intervals,  and 
then  to  part  again.  But  God  says,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee." 

We  are  lefk  by  those  we  love.  They  die  and 
dimimsh,  and  become  fewer  and  fewer  every  year. 
The  more  lovely — ^like  flowers — the  more  frail,  and 
delicate,  and  short-lived,  they  seem  tor  be.  But 
God  says;  **  I  will  never  leave  thee." 

Separation  is  the  universal  law  6ver3rwh6re,  ex- 
cept between  Christ  and  his  people.  Death  and 
failure  stamp  every  other  thing ;  but  there  is  none 
in  the  love  of  God  to  beUevors. 

The  closest  relation  on  earth  —  the"  marriage 
bond— has  an  end.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Prayer- 
book  service,  it  is  only  "till  death  us  do  part." 
But  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the  sinner  that 
trusts  in  him  never  ends.  It  lives  when  the  body 
dies.  It  lives  when  flesh  and  heart  fail.  Once 
begun,  it  never  withers.  It  is  only  made  brighter 
and  stronger  by  the  grave.  "  I  am  persuaded," 
says  St.  Paul,  "that  neither  life,  nor  death,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,^  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Gt>d,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord"  (Bom.  viii.  38»  39). 

But  this  is  not  all :  there  is  a  peculiar  depth  of 
wisdom  in  the  words,  "I  will  never  leave  nor  for- 
sake." Observe,  God  does  not  say,"  my  people  shall 
always  have  pleasant  things ;  they  shall  always  be 
fed  in  green  pasture,  and  have  no  trials — or  trials 
very  short  and  few."  He  neither  says  so,  nor  does 
he  appoint  such  a  lot  ta  his  people.  On  thel  con- 
trary, he  sends  them  affliction  and  chastisement. 
He  tries  them  by  sufiforing.    He  purifles  them  by 


sorrow.  He  exercises  their  faith  by  disappoint- 
ments. But  still,  in  all  these  things,  he  promises, 
*  *  I  will  never  leare  nor  lilrsake. " 

Let  every  beUevti^  grasp  these  words,  aind  store 
them  up  in  his  heart.  Keep  them  ready,  and  have 
them  fresh  in  your  memory ;  you  will  want  them* 
one  day.  The  Philistines  wiU  be  upon  you ;  the 
hand  of  sickness  will  lay  you  low;  the  king  of 
terror  will  draw  near ;  the  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of 
death  will  open  up  before  your  eyes.  Then  comes 
the  hour  when  you  will  find  nothing  so  com- 
forting as  a  text  like  this— nothing  so  cheering  as 
a  realising  sense  of  God's  companionship. 

Stick  to  that  word  "  ntver.'^  It  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  Cling  to  it  as  a  drowning  man  clings  to 
a  rope.  Grasp  it  firmly,  as  a  soldier  attacked  on 
all  sides  grasps  his  sword.  God  has  said,  and  will 
stand  to  it,  "I  will  never  leave  tbee." 

"  Never  /"  Though  your  heart  often  faints,  and 
you  are  sick  of  self,  and  your  many  failures 
and  infirmities:  even  then  the  promise  will  not 
fail. 

*' Never  r  Though  the  devil  whispers,  I  shall 
have  you  at  last.  Yet  a  little  time  and  your  faith 
will  fail,  and  you  will  be  mine.  Even  then  God 
will  keep  his  word. 

** Never/**  Though  waves  of  trouble  go  over 
your  head,  and  all  hope  seems  taken  away.  Even 
then  the  word  of  God  will  stand. 

''Never/**  When  the  cold  chill  of  death  is 
creeping  over  you,  and  friends  can  do  no  more,  and 
you  are  starting  on  that  journey  from  which  there 
is  no  return.  Even  then  Christ  will  not  forsake 
you. 

**  Never/**  When  the  day  of  judgment  comes, 
and  the  books  are  opened,  and  the  dead  fure  rising 
from  their  graves,  and  eternity  ia  beginning.  Even 
then  the  promise  will  bear  all  your  weight.  Christ 
will  not  leave  his  hold  on  your  soul. 

Oh,  believing  reader,  trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever, 
for  he  says,  "  I  will  never  leave  you."  Lean  back 
all  you^  weight  upon  liim :  do  not  be  afraid.  Glory 
m  his  promise.  Bejoioe  in  the  strength  of  your 
consttlation.  You  may  say  boldly, . "  The  Lord  is 
my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear." 

I  conclude  this  paper  with  three  practical  re- 
marks. Consider  them  well,  reader,  and  lay  them 
to  heart: — 

(1.)  Let  me  tell  you  why  tkere  %$  so  Utile  con^ 
tenimerU  in  the  world.  The  simple  answer  is,- be- 
cause there  is  so  little  grace,  and  bne  religion.  Pew 
know  their  own  sin;  few  feel  their  desert;  and  so 
few  are  content  with  such  things  as  they  have. 
Humility,  self-knowledge,  a  clear  sight  of  our 
own  utter  vileness  and  corruption,  these  are  the 
true  roots  of  contentment. 

(2.)  Let  Jie  -ow  you,  secondly,  whai  t/ou 
Bhou'ud  do,  if  v^a  would  be  content  You  must 
know  your    wn  heai*t,  seek  Qod  for  jour  portion. 
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take  Christ  for  your  SaTionr,  and  use  God's  Word 
for  your  daily  food* 

Contentment  is  not  to  be  learned  at  the  feet  of 
Qamaliel,  but  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  who 
has  God  for  his  friend  and  heaven  for  his  home, 
caa  wait  for  his  good  things,  and  be  content  with 
little  here  below. 

(3.)  Let  me  tell  you,  lastly,  that  there  U  one  thing 
with  which  we  aught  never  to  be  ocmtent.  That 
thing  is  a  litQe  religion,  a  little  faith,  a  little  hope, 
and  a  little  grace.    Let  us  neyer  sit  down  satisfied 


with  a  little  of  these  things.    On  the  oontrazy,  let 
us  seek  them  more  and  more. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  visited  Uia  Greek 
philosopher  Diogenes,  he  asked  him  if  there  was 
anything  that  he  wanted  and  he  could  give  him.  He 
got  this  short  answer :  "  I  want  nothing  but  that 
you  should  stand  from  between  me  and  tlia  Ban.** 
Let  the  spirit  of  that  answer  run  thzongh  oior 
religion.  One  thing  there  is  which  should  never 
satisfy  and  oontent  us,  and  that  is,  '*  anything  that 
stands  between  our  souls  and  Ghnst" 


CONSIDEEATIONS  EEGAEDING  THE  PROPAGATION  OP  OHBISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

BY  COIiONEL  MEADOWS  TATLOU,  ATTTHOB  OP  "  OONFESSIOH-S  OP  A  THUa,"  ETC.  XTC 

m. 


I^T  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  the 

case  of  B E— — ,  which   I   have 

detailed  in  illustration  of  some  of  the 
social  and  domestic  trials  which  attend 
conversion  from  Hindooism  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  Government  of  India  is  now  folly 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  providing  by  special 
legislation  for  others  of  tiie  same  kind ;  and  that 
an  Act  is  under  preparation,  *if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
already  passed,  which  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  converts  whether  male  or  female,  in 
cases  of  divorce  and  re-marriage,  as  fully  as  the 
celebrated  Act  in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of 
property  by  Christian  converts,  which  under  the 
old  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  ^law  was  imposoble. 
The  profession  of  Christianity  being  thus  recog- 
nised, and  protected  by  legal  enactments,  much  of 
the  opprobrium  which  has  heretofbre  attached  to 
it  will  be  very  considerably  modified.  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  say  that  such  an  Act  cannot  alPect 
tiie  position  of  converts  in  regard  to  loss  of 
the  social  status  to  which  they  may  have  be- 
longed.     A  person  in  the  rank  and  position  of 

B B may  be  able  to  re-marry,  to  find  a 

wife  amdng  the  families  of  other  converts ;  but,  in 
this  case,  he  must  enter  an  entirely  new  social 
dass,  and  abandon  that  in  which  he  was  bom, 
more  efiectually  and  absolutely  than  by  mere 
conversion;  for  such  an  act  would  undoubtedly 
widen  the  breach  between  him  and  his  own 
fEonily  and  connections,  while  his  heathen  wife, 
having  voluntarily  taken  upon  herself  the  con- 
dition of  widowhood,  must  henceforward  exist, 
a  living  reproach  to  him,  in  a  degraded  and  de- 
pendent position,  bereft  of  the  hopes  of  married 
life,  so  dear  to  every  Hindoo  woman.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  both  these  conditions,  and  others 
involving  much  trial  and'  suffering,  have  not,  and 
win  not  be  borne ;  I  only  adduce  them  to  show  the 
power  and  influence  of  '*  caste "  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  any  convert ;  and,  in  a  greater  or 


less  degree,  they  influence  all  classes  and  grades  cl 
Hindoos.  It  is  in  these  oases  that  we  can  best 
estimate  the  &ith  and  the  devotion  of  Buch  eon- 
verts  as  have  be^  made,  and  are  being  made ;  and 
the  difficcdties,  moral  and  social,  which  lie  between 
Christianity  and  the  Hindoo  of  any  oaate; — tiw 
literal  application,  in  fact,  of  our  Lord's  tnra 
words,  '*He  that  loveth  &ther  ex  mother  mors 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me" — which  ve^  In  a 
Christian  land,  can  happily  only  experienoe  in  a 
spiritual  sense— that  has  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome  before  a  Hindoo  can  determine  to  leave 
his  own  faith  and  accept  Christianity  not  only  as 
a  belief,  but  in  regard  to  the  degraded  sooial  eoo- 
dition— in  Hindoo  eyes— which  it  involves. 

In  its.  progress  through  the  world,  Ghzisliaoity 
has  never  had  to  encounter  "caste"  before.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  inteUeetoal  as  they  w«re, 
caste  did  not  exist;  and  under  the  infiaenee  of 
Christianity,  their  Paganism,  supported  nudBly  hy 
the  intellectual  and  metaphysics  powers  of  their 
philosophers,  gradually  yieMed  to  a  belief  moie 
simple,  more  satisfying,  and  more  suitable  to  uni- 
versal popular  comprehension.  It  may  eventaally 
be  so  with  Hindooism.  Without  the  social  barrier 
of  caste,  however,  centtiries  passed  before  Ha 
Christian  faith  prevailed  over  the  western  heathen; 
and  in  India,  our  first  century  of  attempt  at  con- 
version is  hardly  more  than  half  fini^ed.  Were 
there  no  obstacles  of  caste,  I,  for  one,  beliere 
that  the  progress  of  eonversion  would  have  been 
much  greater ;  as  it  is,  I  only  desire  to  show  why 
it  is  that  conversions  are  not  more  numerous,  or, 
at  leasts  to  lead  those  interested  in  the  question,  to 
estimate  for  themselves  the  difficulties  which  besei 
any  change  of  faith  in  India,  which  like  genuine 
Christianity,  would  involve  renundation  of  caste 
privileges  and  distinctions,  and  reduce  Uio  whole 
of  the  population  to  one  level. 

There  is  one  great  example  of  conversion  in 
Indian  history,  which  proves  that  ^Sindoos^  albeit 
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at  a  remote  period,  were  not  insensible  to  the 
preaching  of  a  simpler  faith  than  Hindooism  or 
Biahminism.  In  the  year  623  B.O.,  Sakya  Muni, 
a  Brahmin  prince,  was  l)om,  who  died  in  543  B.C. 
This  is  the  Buddha,  or  Boodh,  whose  monotheistic 
religion  spread  rapidly  through  India,  displaced 
Brahminism,  and  was  propagated  by  missions  into 
Tartary,  China,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  where  it 
still  exists.  This  faith  culminated  in  India  pro- 
bably about  B.o.  300,  in  the  reign  of  As6ka,  then 
King  of  India— at  least,  of  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  it,  as  feir  as  the  Exishnah  riyer ;  and,  at 
his  death,  declined,  until  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  it  was  thoroughly  extinguished  by  the 
Brahmins,  who  arose  in  greater  might  than  eyer. 
Buddhism  preyailed,  therefore,  in  India  cer- 
tainly for  400  years;  and  the  people,  for  the 
most  part,  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  religious 
domination  of  the  Brahmins,  But  did  caste  dis- 
appear with  Hindooism?  I  belieye  that  it  did 
not.  I  think  if  caste  had  disappeared  continuously 
for  400  years,  it  could  not  haye  been  resusv 
citated.  The  people  who  took  up  and  beUeyed  the 
new  and  monstrous  fables  of  the  Pur&ns,  which, 
about  the  Christian  era,  appeared  as  tiie  new 
Brahminical  reyelation,  and  who,  fascinated  by  its 
picturesque  mythology,  and  allured  by  its  sen- 
suality, discarded  the  seyere  morality  and  cold 
ascetic  spiritualism  of  the  Buddhist  doctrines — 
would  haye  rebelled  against  a  re-imposition  of  the 
bonds  and  exclusiye  priyileges  of  caste.  Where 
caste  did  not  exist,  as  in  China  and  Tartary, 
Buddhism  imposed  none.  In  Ceylon,  where  it  had 
cvxifited  with  Hindooism,  yery  slight  modification 
ensued,  as  we  see  at  the  present  day ;  and  we  may 
safely  infer,  therefore,  that  in  India,  despite  a 
temporary  change  to  Buddhism,  caste  and  the 
general  diyisions  of  the  people  were  not  afifected ; 
and  we  may  estimate  that  the  popular  prejudices 
against  any  general  social  equalisation  were  too 
great  to  be  oyercome.  In  this  respect,  howeyer,  I 
would  separate  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  of 
India  from  the  effects  of  their  caste.  Caste  is  not 
religion,  but  social  existence,  which  secui'es  social 
priyileges;  religion,  therefore,  may  change,  but 
not  caste ;  and  caste  may  be  preferred  aboye  reli- 
gion. Many  men,  discontented  and  unsatisfied 
with  Hindooism,  might  change  their  fiEdth,  were  it 
not  allied  with  caste;  and  as  the  two  are  co-existent, 
they  maintain  and  strengthen  each  other  against 
infiuences  from  without,  in,  as  it  may  be  fitly 
termed,  a  harmony  of  adhesion,  social  as  well  as 
religious,  for  which,  to  ordinary  Hindoo  minds, 
Christianity  does  not  offer  any  equiyalent. 

I  inay  here  instance  other  creeds  in  India  which 
are  directly  opposed  to  Brahminism,  and  yet  main- 
tain their  existence  among  considerable  masses 
of  the  people.  First,  the  Jains,  who  are  Hindooised 
Buddhists— the  compromise  between  the  Buddhists 


and  the  Brahmin  creeds,  which  arose  on  the  de- 
cline of  Buddhism.  At  one  period,  that  is  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  this  sect  was 
the  dominant  power  in  Western  India,  and  in  some 
portions  of  Eastern  India  also ;  and  it  still  exists, 
in  a  modified  form,  among  certain  classes,  princi- 
pally merchants  and  artisans.  It  denies  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Brahmins,  but  has  adopted, 
and  mixed  up  with  Buddhist  doctrines,  certain  por- 
tions of  the  later  Hindoo  Pur&ns  and  the  earlier 
Yedic  theology.  Among  this  sect  caste  is  not 
necessarily  extinct;  and  a  Jain  renouncing  Jainism 
could  be  receiyed  back  into  Hindooism  in  his  grade 
(whateyer  it  might  be,  escdusiye  of  that  of  Brah- 
min), hecatue  be  haajpraerved  his  caste.  Secondly,  the 
Lingayets,  who,  ba  a  sect,  probably  outnumber  all 
other  Hindoos  in  Southern  India,  from  the  Goda- 
yery  to  Cape  Comorin.  This  sect  arose  at  Kulyan, 
the  modem  Ealliani,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelftii  century,  and  was  propagated  by  a  person 
named  Chun  Bussappa,  who  had  become  minister 
to  one  of  the  last  princes  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty. 
Himself  a  Brahmin,  Chun  Bussappa  abjured  Brah- 


minism, preached  monotheism,  and  adopted  some 
of  the  ancient  metaphysical  philosophy  which,  as 
well  as  portions  of  the  Pur&ns,  need  not  be  de- 
tailed. His  sect  admitted  of  no  idolatry,  esLcept 
the  worship  of  the  Phallic  emblems  of  Siya  (the 
ancient  pillar  and  calf-worship  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  heathens  of  Syria),  and  for  seyeral  centui-ies 
a  fierce  controyersy  between  this  sect  and  the 
Brahmins  existed,  which  often  took  the  form  of 
outrage,  persecution,  and  war  on  both  sides.  The 
Lingayets  still  preserye  their  dissent  from  Brah- 
minism, and  tlie  spiritual  dominion  of  Brahmins, 
as  fiercely  and  oonsistentiy  as  eyer,  but  they  haye 
by  no  means  renounced  caste.  In  this  respect 
they  haye  not  changed  in  the  least,  nor  can  Lin- 
gayets, though  united  by  a  common  bond  of 
religious  belief  which  allows  of  no  spiritual  dif- 
ferences, break  the  social  links  of  caste  which  haye 
neyer  been  infringed.  The  langayet  sect  peryades, 
as  I  haye  already  said,  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  India;  it  must  number  manynullions  of  pro- 
fessors, and  is  unquestionably  the  most  actiyely 
hostile  to  ordinary  Brahminism,  and  the  most  con- 
sistent, as  it  is  tiie  most  wealthy  sect  in  dissent^ 
now  existing  in  India.  I  question,  too,  whether  the 
Jains  were  eyer  eo  numerous.  Members  of  the 
Lingayet  sect  can  be  receiyed,  like  the  Jains,  back 
into  Brahminism,  because  they  haye  kept  their 
caste  unsullied;  but  instances  of  lapse  are  yery 
rare,  more  so,  perhaps,  in  proportion,  than  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  vice  versa. 
Again,  thii*dly,  in  the  Sikhs,  though  not  so 
numerous  as  the  Lingayets,  we  haye  an  instance 
of  dissent  from  ordinary  Hindooism  and  the  adop- 
tion of  one  caste,  though  by  no  means  no  caste  at 
all.  Sikhs  will  not  abandon  aJl  CGU»te  priyilegoi 
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and  difitmctions ;  and  any  one  of  them  can,  like  a 
Liagayet  or  a  Jain,  be  received  back  into  Hin- 
dooism  of  bis  own  grade  of  caste.  The  Sikh 
dissent,  bowever,  is  not  progressive,  but  the  con- 
trary. Brabminism  bas  already  weakened  it.  very 
considerably;  and  not  only  bave  many  professors 


relapsed -into  its  pale,  but  tbe  Tery  Tigonx  of  - 
dissent  in  general,  wbicb  was  aided,  if  not  _ 
materially  supported,  by  a  national  military  p:- 
is  declining  under  tbe  extincti<«i  ef  its  iilI:, 
existence. 

{To  he  continued.) 


CHUBCH   OF   SANTA   CKOCE,   FLOBENCE, 


A    RUN-AND-READ    RAMBLE    TO    ROME. 

BY  OUR  OWN  CONTD^TENTAL  COERESPOITDENT. 


CHAPTER  X. 
FLORENCE ;  THE  DUOMO  AND  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

[HE  Duomo,  tbe  catbedral  of  Florence, 
presents  an  imposing  appearance.  It 
stands  as  tbe  monarcb  of  tbe  city,  tbe 
massive  centre  of  a  noble  group  of 
buildings,  including  Duomo,  Cam- 
panile, and  Baptistery  in  one  view.  All  tbese  are 
built  of,  or  at  least  faced  witb,  marble  of  Various 
colours,  black  and  wbite  predominating.  Our 
readers  wbo  bave  not  seen  tbese  stately  buildings 
will  perbaps,  in  imagination,  over-estimate  the 
beauty  of  tbeir  general  appearance.  I  confess^  I 
felt  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  as  to  tbe  effect 
of  tbe  marble  group.  Tbe  very  gross  idea  in- 
stantly occurred  to  me  tbat  Jacob  would  bave 
been  very  glad  of  sucb  an  expedient  for  pro- 
ducing tbe  **ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted" 


cattle  of  tbe  flock.  Tbe  wbole  group  of  bmldirr 
presented  just  tbat  sort  of  piebald  mixtnr?  : 
colours  in  straight  lines  and  rectajigular  der:  u 
Besides,  tbese  marbles  discolour  so  very  soon : 
to  lose  mucb  of  tbe  pmity  of  tbe  virgin  wli::-- 
ness  tbat  originally  belonged  to  tke  hewn  stcit- 
I  would,  for  my  own  taste,  far  piefor  ih.Q  ordu^? 
granite  stone  tiiat  forms  tbe  strength  and  be£^^ 
of  our  English  cathedrals.  Tbe  fact  is,  marbk : 
commonplace  in  Italy ;  m^ny  more  tilings  Us:- 
cathedrals  are  made  of  this  material,  and  one  g^*' 
tired  of  tbe  ever-recurring  marble,  on  floors,  2Li 
street  fronts,  and  staircases,  and  other  places  tL* 
need  not  here  be  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  Tsy 
remarkable  about  tho  Duomo  beyond  the  majesL 
dimensions  of  its  lofty  dome.  The  dome  in  it^^ 
exceeds  in  measurement  that  of  St.  Peter*8  in  Eomt. 
It  is  said  tbat  Michael  Angclo  received  from  t: 
Duomo  of  Florence  tbe  coaceptioa  of  his  ret  git^"  ^ 


{Drawn  by  M.  Ellen  Edwauds.) 


'  Look,  there  is  the  school  on  the  hill,  Nelly, 
We  went  to  as  girl  and  boy."— p.  661. 
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work — iike  cupola  of  the  inimitably  grand  Boinan 
Basilica.  There  are  some  well-executed  stained 
glass  windows.  A  group  of  statuary,  called  the  Piet2^ 
is  said  to  be  Angelo's  last  work ;  it  remains  un- 
finished, and  is  a  representation  of  the  entombing 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of 
Dante  here,  by  Michelino,  which  has  been  followed 
by  Flaxman  in  his  well-known  representation  of 
the  poet.  Beggars  are  allowed  by  the  authorities 
to  prowl  about  the  churches,  and  to  ask  alms,  as 
they  did  of  me,  in  the  yery  aisles,  and  almost  at 
the  very  altar  of  the  cathedral 

We  next  Tisit  the  Baptistery,  or  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  ancient  temple  of  Mars 
supplied  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  this 
church,  the  god  of  war  furnishing  means  to  build 
a  temple  of  peace.  The  bronze  doors  here  are  the 
great  attraction.  Michael  Angelo  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  thetai  by  saying  they  were  worthy 
to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise  I  The  building  itself  is 
constructed  of  black  and  white  marble.  All  the 
baptisms  that  are  performed  in  Florence  are  cele- 
brated here— said  to  number  more  than  4,000  annu- 
ally. The  font  is  the  work  of  Donatello.  Statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles  are  ranged  round  the  build- 
ing, Matthias  being  of  the  number,  and  Paul 
omitted.  There  are  also  two  other  figures  of  an 
emblematio  character  which  interested  me;  one 
representing  the  revealed  law  of  Qod — Ux  acripta; 
and  the  other  representing  the  law  of  nature — lex 
naturaSy  a, figure,  with  the  right  hand  uplifted,  the 
forefinger  pointing  heavenward.  One  would  think 
that  Pope  had  received  from  this  his  well-expressed 
thought—"  Through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

The  church  of  Santa  Oroce  is  the  gem  of  sacred 
buildings  in  Florence.  It  is  almost  perfection.  It 
occupies  the  frontage  of  a  large  square,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  the  recently-erected  statue 
of  Dante,  which  was,  however,  under  canvas  during 
my  visit.  The  fa9ade  of  Santa  Croce  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  exterior  of  the  Florentine 
churches ;  it  is  of  pure  white  marble,  which  still 
retains  its  virgin  whiteness,  because  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  its  frontage  was  erected  by  private 
munificence.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  is  poor  and 
mean ;  the  floor  is  of  brick  tiles,  with  marble  slabs 
and  a  few  brasses  interspersed.  The  church  is 
thickly  studded  with  memorials  of  great  men.  It 
is  a  campo  ianto  in  itself.  Let  us  take  a  walk 
through  the  building — 

On  the  right,  as  you  enter,  is  the  celebrated 
monument  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  described 
as  "  sculptor,  painter,  architect."  The  great  artist 
is  buried  here,  and  it  ia  said  that  he  chose  this 
spot  himself,  as  being  one  from  which,  through 
the  grand  entrance  door,  when  open,  he  could  look 
out  upon  the  Duomo,  the  model  that  suggested  the 
great  conception  of  his  great  mind.  Whether  new 
eyes  and  new  powers  of  vision  are  granted  to  the 


dead  for  seeing  earthly  objects  I  hm  ni, : 
these  doors  are  seldom  opened  now.  Ho7ji! 
am  sure  it  is  no   inconvenience  in  kxjjv 
the  sleeping  dead.    I  hope  the  great  ftrts:  r 
better,  greater,  and  sublimer  things  ikn  any  u. 
greatest  works  he  designed  or  copied  nj-cn  e: . 
The  tomb  of  Alfieri,  by  Ganova,  is  a  mstr. 
Maohiavelli  is  also  bnried  here,  and  his  tec  - 
cords  a  suitable  ascription  to  his  fame  as  k  ' : 
•ksopher."  ,  Two  monuments  perpetoate  fc : 
of  the  illustrious  Galileo.    Nor  iB  Sash  <> 
without  a  testimony  to  the  immortal  Ii: 
worthy  statue  to  so  great  a  man  occnpies  a  ? . 
place,  with  this  short  inscription  writ  tho 
*  *  Honour  the  sablimest  poet !  *'  (The  tomb  c:  I 
is  in  the  Pantheon  of  Bome.)    In  the  sda  r:  - 
are  contained  some  very  excellent  vorb  d:- 
paintings  on  canvaa  and  wood,  frescoes,  tr  ' 
&0.    One  of  these  chapeU  is  dedicated  to  t.' ' 
partes,  and  contains  the  bodies  of  eereralL: 
of  the  family.   The  Chapel  Nicolini  is  adoE'/ 
a  splendid  picture  of  the  Assumption.  Is  i 
off  the  northern  transept,  a  graceful  piece  >• 
white  marble  statuary,  by  Bartolini,  is  er-  • 
the  memory  of  Sophia  Czartoiyeki}  the  C : 
Zamoyska.    In  the  same  chapel,  ahalf-rl^e' 
erected  to  Macedonio  MeUoni,  ia  mudi  di  i 
by  pencil  marks  and  unsightly  scrawls  of  v. 
These  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  vork,f 
in  clear,  pure  marble.    I  was  glad  to  fcd  - 
scrawls  did  not  contain  a  smgle  EngSl : 
They  were  all  either  French'  or  Italian.  A- 
of  the  side  chapels  is  dedicated  to  St.  L'^ 
and  contains  on  its  Walls,  in  fi-esco,  aTcprri 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  induding  t: 
iron  on  which  he  was  roasted,  aronnd  ^> 
represented  men  carrying  baskets  of  chr:  ■ 
fuel,  others  looking  on  and  mocking  the  i-irt^ 
one  with  a  modem  pair  of  bellows  Uotj^;  - 
to  keep  it  up.    The  martyr  himself  ^^  '- 
elevated  on  the  bars  of  the  gridiron,  &K- 
contented  with  his  lot. 

The  church  of  the  Annunziata  is  acco'^'  • 
"fashionable"   church   of  Florence.    It  • ' 
magnificently  furnished  inside,  and  richly  *i 
with  paintings,  statues,  silver  shiines,  sr-  r 
canopies.  I  visited  this  church  on  the  Suri-:  - 
noon  during  the  performance  of  a  vesper?' 
consisting  of  a  selection  of  sacred  mnsic  ^ 
the  performers  could  be  seen ;  they  verc : 
closed  within  a  marble  screen-work,  a  ' 
enclosure,  without  covering,  placed  bee' 
dome.    The  music  was  very  grand,  and  ^- 
dered  all  the  more  eflective  by  our  not  s " 
performers.    The  choruses  ascended,  &t  l 
scarcely  knew  from  where ;  and  even  af' ' 
discovered  the  secret  enclosure,  the  effec*  ^- 
at  all  lessened  in  interest.     The  Tusin  ^^*: 
the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  door,  is  ooa*"^-' 
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£oIid  gold  and  eilyer,  and  &e  most  costly  marbles, 
inlaid  with  mosaic  work  of  the  ohoioest  kind.  The 
cost  of  this  stniotore  waa  told  to  me,  but  it  was 
eomething  so  vast  aa  to  be  almost  incredible. 
Thoro  were  manjc  worshippers  at  thia  shrine,  who 
knelt,  prayed  a  few  prayers,  and  then  ascended  to 
the  altar,  kissed  a  golden  plate  set  in  the  marble^ 
contributed  an  oflferingof  money,  and  then  retired, 
making  way  for  others. 

TYhile  I  am  engaged  in  describing  the  churches 
and  worship  of  Florence,  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  which  proved  most  edifying  to  myself-— 
I  moan  our  own  English  Ghuroh,  a  large  sola  in 
the  Palazzo  Rinuccini,  very  handsomely  appointed, 
beautifully  fiimished,  and  possessed  of  every  re- 
quirement for  a  well-conducted  service.  Thither  I 
resorted  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  I  felt  the 
fiGiTiMjU)  be  more  refreshing  than  I  could  possibly 
describe,  especially  after  my  constant  visits  to  the 
Roman  CaUioIic  dburches  and  cathedrals  during 
the  week,  and  the  unintelligible  services  one  came 
in  for  while  going  the  rounds.  I  felt  as  though 
my  mouth  were  opened  and  my  heart  enlarged ; 


and  seldom  have  I  joined  more  earnestly  in  the 
responses  of  our  service  than  on  that  occasion*  It 
was  as  though  a  restraint  had  been  removed,  and  I 
could  worship  God  without  bowing  the  knee  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon,  and  without  being,  or  appearing 
to  be,  an  indifferent  spectator  of  other  people's 
worship.  The  whole  service  was  characterised  by 
a  uniformity  of  audible  response  that  touched  one's 
very  souL  We  availed  ourselves  right  thankfully 
of  the  opportunity  of  our  own  English  service  to 
open  our  mouth  and  deliver  our  souls  in  the 
respondings  of  public  worship. 

It  is,  perhaps,  under  such  droumstanoes  as  these, 
of  foreign  travel,  almost  ot  exile,  that  we  best 
appreciate  the  blessing  and  "the  advantage  of  an 
intelligent  worship  in  our  own  lovod  tongue. 
Rome  may  call  us  **  heretics  "  if  she  please.  Wo 
can  but  answer  as  Paul  did  before  Felix — **  But 
this  I  oonfess  unto  thee,  that  after  the  way -which 
they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers, 
believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  law 
and  in  the  prophets  "  (Acts  xxiv.  14). 
iTo  U  canHfwed.) 


GOING     AWAY. 


G  you're  going  to  leave  us  all,  Nelly, 
Going  away  in  the  mom, 
Away  from  the  home  you  have  loved,  Nelly» 
The  village  where  you  were  bom ; 
Away  from  the  fields  and  the  flow'rs,  Nelly; 

The  friends  who  have  loved  you  here. 
Your  white-haired  father  and  all,  Nelly, 
AU,  all  that  the  heart  holds  dear. 

New  faces  and  friends  you  wiU  see,  Nolly, 

To  think  of  by  night  and  day ; 
And  you  soon  will  forget  the  old,  Nelly — 

Forget  when  you're  far  away. 
Another  your  beauty  will  praise,  Nelly, 

Your  cUmples  and  eyes  of  brown. 
And  happy,  I  hope,  you  will  be,  Nelly, 

Afar  in  the  dusky  town. 


Look,  there  is  the  school  on  the  hill,  Nelly, 

We  went  to  as  girl  and  boy. 
And  the  woods  in  the  evening  gold,  Nelly, 

That  rang  with  our  shouts  of  joy ; 
And  here  is  the  lane  where  we  sat,  Nelly, 

How  often  when  school  was  o'er ; 
And  you're  going  to  leave  them  all,  Nelly, 

And  maybe  come  back  no  more. 

rU  be  down  in  the  morning  soon,  Nelly, 

To  bid  you  the  last  good-bye. 
Though  I  know  when  I  see  your  face,  Nolly, 

The  tear  will  be  in  my  eye ; 
But  ril  give  you  my  hajad  for  aU,  Nelly, 

rU  give  you  my  blessing,  too, 
And  pray,  though  another's  you'll  be,  Nolly, 

That  Heaven  may  smile  on  you. 

JiATrniAs  Babjl 


DEPARTMENT     FOR     THE     YOUNG. 


THE  IDIOT  AND  HIS  DOG. 

dear  Edith,  where  have  you  been  at 
this  early  hour  P  "  said  her  mamma ; 
"what  could  have  enticed  you  out 
before  breakfast,  this  cold  morning  ?" 
*Why,  mamma,  nurse  has  been 
Celling  me  about  the  new  people  who  have  come  to 
live  at  the  lodge,"  replied  Edith.  "  She  says  they 
have  a  little  boy,  about  nine  years  old,  who  is  an 


idiot.  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  him.  I  tried  to  get 
a  peep  by  going  round  the  shrubbery.  Have  you 
seen  him,  mamma  P  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Dallas,  '*  he  is  a 
handsome  Httle  fellow  with  curly  hair  and  large 
black  eyes ;  but  there  i9  a  vacant  look  about  them 
which  at  once  convinces  you  of  the  sad  truth." 

"  Poor  boy !  "  said  little  Edith.  "  Oould  nothing 
bo  done  for  him,  mamma  P  " 

''I  fear  not,  my  child;  his  mother  cannot  bear 
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parting  with  liim.  I  strongly  advised  her  trying 
to  get  him  into  an  idiot  asylum,  for  that  is  his  only 
chance;  but  I  cannot  wonder  at  her  wishing  to 
keep  him  under  her  own  eye,  he  is  yery  delicate, 
and  an  only  child.'' 

Not  many  days  after  this  oonyersation,  Mrs. 
Dallas  came  into  the  schoolroom  and  asked  the 
gorerkiess  if  she  could  spare  Edith  from  her  lessons, 
for  she  was  going  to  the  lodg;e,  and  knew  her  little 
daughter  would  be  delighted  to  accompany  her. 
Now  it  happened  about  this  time  that  Edith  had  a 
young  NeWoundland  poppy,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond.  "Mamma,  may  not  Nero  come  with 
us  ?"  she  said.  "  IJiave  sent  him  away  twice,  but 
he  seems  determinea  to  come."  Mrs.  Dallas  made 
no  objection,  so  Nero  followed  them  to  the  lodge. 
Willie  took  a  great  fancy  to  him ;  he  seldom  spoke 
or  noticed  anything,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  took 
the  dog  in  his  arms  and  sat  quietly  nursing  it. 

**  Do  you  love  the  pretty  dog  ?  *'  Edith  ventured 
to  ask;  but  he  only  stared  vacaatly  at  her,  repeat- 
ing slowly  and  sorrowfully,  **  Poor  dog— poor  dog  I " 

"  He  has  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  it,  miss,"  said 
his  mother ;  "  I  never  saw  him  take  so  much  notice 
of  anything." 

The  next  time  Edith  went  to  the  lodge  it  was 
with  her  governess,  and  great  was  their  surprise  on 
seeing  the  little  boy  sitting  on  a  low  stool  outside 
the  door  with  Nero  lying  gracefdUy  in  his  lap. 
He  looked  up  as  they  drew  near  and  smiled, 
exclaiming,  "  Willie's  dog." 

"  Poor  little  fellow  I "  said  Edith,  "  he  does  seem 
fond  of  it;  do  you  think.  Miss  Bumard,  .mamma 
would  let  me  give  it  to  him  for  his  own,  to 
keep  always  P  it  would  make  him  so  happy ;  I 
will  run  and  ask  her.**  And  away  bounded 
Edith  in  search  of  her  mother.  Mrs.  Dallas  did 
not  give  her  consent  at  first ;  she  was  afraid  after 
a  little  time  Edith  would  want  her  pet  back  again ; 
but  when  she  saw  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind 
she  agreed. 

^  Oh !  Miss  Bunuurd,"  exclaimed  Edith,  as  she 
reached  the  lodge  quite  out  of  breath,  **  mamma 
has  given  her  full  consent ;  how  glad  I  am  I  I  am 
sure  it  will  make  Willie  happy." 

Mrs.  Brown  thanked  her  many  times  for  her 
kindness.  '^  I  am  so  pleased  my  poor  boy  should 
have  some  pleasure,"  she  said,  stroking  his  curly 
head ;  "  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  I " 
After  this  Edith  often  went  to  see  Willie,  and 
was  always  welcomed  warmly  by  his  mother.  The 
child  did  not,  of  course,  understand  who  had 
given  him  his  dog,  but  he  had  learnt  to  be  very 
fond  of  Edith,  who  often  nmde  him  a  present 
of  a  new  toy  or  book,  and  sometimes  carried  him 
fruit  or  flowers  from  her  own  little  garden;  in 
short,  almost  everything  she  had  she  divided  with 
Willie;  they  became  great  friends,  and  the  poor 
little  boy  began  to  look  forward  to  her  visits  with 


pleasure.  He  would  play  with  her  curls,  ai. 
her  face,  as  he  did  his  mother's,  wHcb  w:^ : 
of  love.  One  day  when  she  had  not  Itjz  l 
some  little  time  she  was  surprised  at  i : 
him  on  his  usual  seat.  After  waiting  a  11:.-. 
Brown  opened  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Edith,  I  am  so  glad  you  r? 
My  poor  WUlie  is  in  snoh  distress— ws  i. 
Nero— we  have  seen  nothing  of  him  sinse  7: 
at  four  o'clock,  and  the  poor  laddie  tik  i 
heart,  we  can't  get  him  to  eat  or  do  :.i 
nothing  seems  to  amuse  him,  lie  pushes  r  ." 
aside,  exclaiming,  in  a  piteous  tone,  'Tx:'. 

Edith  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  Kero  wai ' 
her  TTiaTTiTnA  offered  a  rewai^  to  anyone  ^r 
bring  him  home  safely.     Brown  went  in  r 
him  again  that  erening,   but  came  ba.i 
handed.    In  the  middle  of  the  mghx  il 
much  frightened  at  hearing  some  one  : 
the  front  door.    On  striking  a  light  ^> 
found  Willie  missing  from  his  bed,  &Li, . 
down,  was  just  in  time  to  see  >»TTn  open :: 
and  there  stood  poor  Nero,  panting  a::! 
with  blood.    The  dog  was  found  to  be  c  := 
ened  than  hurt,  and  soon  recovered,  to  t^ 
delight  of  the  poor  boy,  who  was  more  fc^: 
than  ever,  and  could  not  bear  to  lose  5  z:* 
for  a  minute.    I  do  not  know  what  TVi^   ' 
have  done  without  him.    He  grew  to  ':: 
useful  dog.    Mrs.  Brown  wonld  trust  bar  1 
anywhere  with  him ;  they  used  to  waLl : 
the  lanes  together,  and  when  Willie  was  r ' 
Nero  wouldcarry  him  home  on  his  back.  S  . 
they  stayed  out  for  hours  together,  and  Mr^ 
would  begin  to  fed  anxious,  but  Nero  z ' 
any  chance  made  his  appearance  wi^umt  li- 
master. 
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OHAPTBB    XVIII. 

THB  DAT  AFTEB. 

I  DIN  A  read  the  words,  **  Christiana  Grasp- 
ing^n,"  twice  over  before  ihe  quite 
realised  the  disooTery  that  it  was  her 
mother's  muden  name. 

Her  mother!  What,  this  unhappy 
destitute  outcast  f  Oh !  it  was  too  ter- 
rible !  A  crj  of  pain  rose  to  her  lipcthat  she  could  not 
suppress.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  heard ;  but  it  serred 
to  break  the  spell  that  held  her  like  a  nightmare.  She 
left  the  arbour,  hid  the  hand  that  grasped  the  oase  in  her 
pockelL  and  walked  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  garden 
paths,  her  footsteps  keeping  time  to  the  turbulent  beat- 
ing of  her  heart.  As  the  noming  air  blew  upon  her 
temples^tears— blessed  tears^flowed  down  her  cheeks 
and  relieved  her  from  the  sense  of  suffocation  that  had 
oppressed  her.  An  hour  passed  like  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  she  grew  calmer,  could  kok  again  at  the  paper, 
and  resohe  in  some  dim  perplexed  way  what  she  would 
do.  Her  grand&ther,  whom  she  had  not  yet  seen— 
that  stem  man  whom,  fron^  the  report  of  others,  she  so 
feared,  and  whoee  ooming  down  to  Biyeroroft  she  had 
dreaded  rather  than  hoped  for,  must  be  told.  Did  he— 
could  he  know  that  his  daughter  had  been  living,  if  such 
death  in  life  might  be  called  so  ?  Had  he  been  under 
the  same  delusion  as  to  her  death  as  Edina  had  been  P 
To  perish  of  destitution— she  a  rich  man's  daughter- 
near  her  child,  and  not  very  for  from  her  father's 
house !  What  must  the  disobedience  have  been  that 
could  merit  such  frightful  punishment  ?  Her  marriage, 
that  was  the  offence.  Secluded  as  the  young  girl's  life 
hod  been,  she  was  well  aware  that  inclination  and  duly 
came  often  into  collision,  and  that  obedience  was  some- 
times terribly  tested.  She  had  indeed  been  told  that 
her  parent's  sin  had  estranged  her  grandfather.  But 
now  a  feeling  of  pity  rose  in  her  heart  as  she  thought  of 
the  anguish  that  was  in  store  for  an  aged  fkther  whose 
long-cherished  anger,  howerer  just  at  first,  had  con- 
signed his  child  to  such  a  doom.  She  mourned  both  for 
the  living  and  the  dead— the  fate  of  the  one,  and  the 
late  remorse  of  the  other. 

It  added  to  her  perplexity  that  either  the  physical  or 
mental  weakness,  or  both,  of  the  poor  sufferer  had  pre- 
vented her  from  writing  more  explicitly. 

Edina  longed  tp  know  something  of  that  husband,  for 
love  of  whom  her  mother  had  left  home  and  kindred, 
and  fallen  into  such  depths  of  misery.  To  her  girlish 
fancy  it  seemed  dear  that  the  man  who  had  inspired 
such  a  love  must  have  been  lovable.  Ah !  if  she  did  but 
know  the  utter  foUy  of  which  a  perverse  affection  may 
make  a  woman  capable.  Then,  too,  came  the  reflection, 
*'Why  did  she  give  me  up— her  only  child?"  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  act  of  an  affectionate  mother. 

Sorrow  has  a  wonderfrilly  maturing  influence.  The 
incidents  of  tfaiit  night  and  morning  had  done  the  work 
of  years  in  developing  and  altering  the  lonely  girl. 


After  deep  consideration,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  right  to  wait  the  leading  of  events  as  to  making 
known  the  discovery  she  had  made.  Had  not  the  hand 
of  the  dying  required  her  to  keep  the  letter  secret  P  Did 
not  the  admonition  to  obedience  demand  devout  atten- 
tion P  The  legal  investigation  of  the  inquest  must  also 
help  her  decision  as  to  the  Aiture. 

The  servants  were  now  moving  about  the  house,  and 
she  quitted  the  garden,  and  re-entered  her  bedroom  by 
the  same  way  that  she  had  left  it.  Once  again  in  her 
chamber,  she  brought  her  miniature  and  fltted  it  to  the 
case.  It  evidently  belonged  to  it.  As  she  looked  through 
her  streaming  tears  at  the  lovely  features,  she  had  a  dim 
presdenoe  of  the  corroding  misery  that  had  so  worn  and 
wasted— BO  utterly  blighted  and  changed  the  original. 
In  the  sense  of  extreme  perplexity  and  helplessness  that 
weighed  on  the  poor  girl,  she  felt  for  the  first  time 
seriously  the  need  of  some  help  to  bear  the  burden  laid 
upon  her.  No  human  aid  or  friendship  seemed  available. 
What  could  Miss  Ormond  know  of  such  a  sorrow  as 
hers  P  or  hew  could  she  lay  bare  a  grief  like  tins  to  the 
rough  handling  ef  Mrs.  TregabbitP  or  to  the  scrutiny 
of  that  grim,  angular  kinswoman  she  had  reoentiy  seen 
—Mrs.  Keaiah  Crabbe  P  Her  oousin  Gilbert,  to  judge 
from  his  manner  last  night,  appeared  to  have  eye^  and 
ears  only  for  Miss  Ormond.  No,  she  could  have  no  help 
from  any  of  these  connections;  she  looked  upward  in 
her  helplessness  and  weakness,  and  sinking  on  her 
knees,  poured  out  an  incoherent  petition,  as  to  words— 
but  the  grace  of  supplication  was  shed  abroad  in  her 
trembling  heart ;  and  if 

"Prayer  Is  the  harden  of  a  elgb, 
ThefcUIivor  Atear, 
The  upward  glandng  of  aa  eye 
When  noaa  bat  Ood  is  near," 

then^  indeed,  she  prayed.  How  different  the  formal 
utterances  of  the  languid  lips,  to  the  spirit  that  now 
strove  within  her— as  different  as  the  (Idling  embers  of 
a  dying  fire  and  the  dear  radiance  of  an  upward  beating 
flame.  She  felt  the  difference  without  pondering  on  it, 
and  seemed  drawn  and  linked  to  a  life-giving  and 
strengthening  influence. 

When  at  the  breakfast  hour  she  entered  the  morn- 
ing room,  and  took  her  seat  as  usual  to  pour  out  the 
coffee,  she  was  pale  and  heavy-eyed,  certainly,  but 
her  face  was  calm,  and  her  manner  collected,  so  that 
Mrs.  Tregabbit,  who  brought  Eate  down  with  her, 
said,  as  if  continuing  a  conversation  begun  up-stairs— 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Eate,  you  must  try  to  control  your 
feelings,  and  not  give  way  to  nerves.  Look  at  Edina 
here,  why  she's  quite  sto— stoic- what  is  itP — stoical. 
Tes,  quite  stdoal." 

"Not  quite,  with  that  pale  face,"  said  Eate,  touching 
Edda's  cheek  with  her  lips,  ''but  I'm  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  it's  as  well  not  to  talk  about  the  sad  inddent 
^we  can  certainly  avoid  that." 

Whether  or  not  this  was  a  hint  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit, 
they  all  were  &in  to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and 
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Edins  WB8  gnitefal  for  the  relief  of  silenoe.  Kotwith- 
stending  Mrs.  Tregabbif  a  praiseB  of  her  stoioism,  Edda 
w  oompeUed  to  seek  refiige  in  her  room  soon  after 
breik&st,  on  the  plear-^by  no  meaoB  assumed— of  a 
violent  headache.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  Mra. 
and  Miss  Clipp  oalled  at.  so  early  an  honr  as  to  be 
more  friendly  than  Cuhionable,  their  purpose  being  to 
urge  on  Miss  Ormond  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  to  oblige 
them  by  going  back  to  their  house  and  spending  the  day 
with  them»  after  a  yeiy  little  urgmg  the  iuTitation 
wasaocepted. 

Mrs.  Qlipp  was  a  bustling  lady,  whose  highest  standard 
of  manly  and  womanly  ezcellenoe  was  her  own  son  and 
daughter.  In  her  secret  heart  she  fidly  believed  no  one 
was  so  gentlemanly,  so  derer,  so  sure  to  rise  in  the  world, 
and  to  oonfer  distinction  on  others  by  his  notioe,  as  her 
son.  Then  her  daughter  Mildred  could  aiford  to  dispense 
with  what  Mrs.  Clipp  called  trivial  feminine  advantages. 
A  confidential  announcement  in  an  undertone  to  Mrs. 
Tregabbit,  who  looked  very  shrewdly  at  the  young  lady, 
and  seeing  that  she  was  rather  sharp-featured  and  wiry, 
with  hair,  eyes,  and  oomplezion  of  the  uniform  tint  of 
whitey-brown  paper,  and  that  she  wore  blue  spectacles, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Olipp  was  doubtless 
very  learned,— an  impression  that  the  young  lady's 
self-assured  air  confirmed.  Mrs.  Clipp's  maternal  vanity 
did  not  wholly  blind  her,  but  it  gave  her  an  obliquity  of 
mental  vision  quite  as  likely  to  prevent  her  forming  just 
conclusions.  So  when  she  was  looking  at  stately  Kate's 
fcnm  and  countenance^  she  said  to  herself,  "  If  ever  that 
tall  girl  comes  into  our  family,  what  an  advantage  she 
will  derive  from  associating  with  Mildred— how  we  shall 
form  her  I " 

Though  such  overweening  maternal  vanity  is  only 
one  of  the  phases  of  human  selfishness  and  conceit^  yet 
a  charitable  construction  is  often  put  on  it,  and  Eate^ 
while  she  saw  it  very  clearly,  thought  it  a  "  Ming  that 
leaned  to  virtue's  side."  To  her  so  recently  orphaned, 
there  was  something  dear  and  sacred  even  in  the  weak- 
ness of  parental  love.  She  liked  Mrs.  Clipp,  and  was 
not  ill-pleased  with  Miss  Clipp,  who  thought  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  show  her  talenti  by  aaBuming  a  critical  tone, 
and  talking  of  the  piotures  in  that  yeai^s  exhibition,  and 
the  new  books  just  then  making  the  tour  of  the  drawing- 
rooms,  in  a  patronising,  half  apologetic,  half  depredatory 
manner.  She  was  a  worshipper  of  the  past,  and  could 
see  no  good  in  the  age  in  whiob,  to'her  misfortune,  her  lot 
was  cast.  However,  she  so  warmly^seconded  her  mamma's 
invitation,  that  Kate,  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  great  satisfac- 
tion, complied,  as  the  latter  loved  nothing  better  than 
change.  A  glance  or  rather  a  word  of  Kate's  reminded 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  that  Edda  would  be  left  alone,  but  she 
overruled  Miss  Ormond's  demurrer  by  saying,  '' It  is 
impossible  with  Miss  Smith's  headache  for  her  to  go- 
quite  impossible;  a  day's  quiet  will  be  best  for  her.'' 

So  as  the  carriage  was  waiting,  the  ladies  got  ready  at 
once,  and  went  very  unceremoniously  to  make  their  first 
visit  to  Mrs.  Clipp's  house.  '   • 

Just  as  the  oaniage  was  leaving  the  door,  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  remembered  that  Mr.  Graspington  was  likely 
to  come  that  day,  and  for  a  moment  she  debated  whether 
she  ought  not  to.  remain ;  but  as  she  never  was  accus- 1 


tomed  to  thwart  her  inoIinaUons;,  ahe  dismissed  tbi 
matter  from  her  mind  with  the  snggestiony  ^He  vL 
hear  from  his  grandson  how  we  have  been  aoooyed  b/ 
this  boat-house  afikir,  and  conclude  thai  ve  are  only  to: 
glad  to  grt  away,  when  a  horrid  jury  will  be  mnei  likej 
coming  to  see  the  place  where  that  wretcbed  creatore 
was  found."  As  to  his  seeing  his  granddanglite;,  or 
thinking  of  anything  pertaining  ta  Bdina^  Vbat  did  net 
occur  to  her.  The  day  was  fine,  the  acquaintance  nev, 
the  visit  a  pleasant  diange,  and  that  was  enougii. 

The  tidings  whioh  Gilbert  Graspington  oomxnnnicated 
at  the  breakfitst  table  in  Bed  lion  Square  confirmed  Hzl 
Graspington's  previously  only  half-formed  intention  al 
going  down  to  BlvercrofL  He  had,  with  nkore  inde- 
cision than  was  his  wont»  postponed  going  there-i& 
unavowed  but  very,  real  unwilUagneeB  to  see  his  graad- 
daughter  had  deterred  htm.  But  as  thai  v  njdeasantaus 
must  be  got  over,  no  time  so  suitable  as  when  his  pce- 
sence  and  advice  might  be  needed.  H»  vas  xather 
startled,  too,  at  hearing  firom  Gilbert  of  **  Clipp  Jonicr'' 
as  he  always  oalled  him  (though  his  £ith»  v»s  desd), 
being  on  visiting  terms  at  Bivarorollk  sad  Texy  josU/ 
he  attributed  the  intimacy  to  Mrs.  Tregahbik  **  Wba:. 
Clipp  Junior  there  last  nigh^  eh?  I  hate  a  woman  thaSi 
like  a  great  overblown  sunfiower,  all  the  bees  bnxiiLg 
about  her;  Fve  never  given  in  to  thai  sort  of  thiiij 
yet." 

''ACss  Ormond,  sir,  is  not  in  the  least  like  an  onr- 
blown  sunflower,"  said  Gilbert,  warmly;  to  which  Mr. 
^Graspington  replied,  with  a  sort  of  snarl— 
"Who-said  she  wasp  Not  I." 
That  afternoon,  just  as  Edda  rose  frcfm  her  oonaii  and 
left  her  chamber  for  the  drawing-room,  ICr.  QsupsBf • 
ton  was  setting  out  on  his  journey  down  to  Bivwcnif^. 
It  was  a  relief  to  the  young  girl,  in  her  present  mood,  ti 
be  alone.  She  had  by  no  means  decided  on  what  sheeu^ 
to  do  in  her  great  {>er  lexity.  She  had  heard  fron 
Jessy  that  the  inquest  was  to  b^  held  that  day  at  t 
neighbouring  inn.  It  would  be  time  enoogh  who 
the  verdict  was  given  for  her  to  make  known — it  indeed 
she  ought — what  she  knew,  or  had  been  Udd. 

Throughout  the  day  the  miniature  and  the  letter  had 
been  her  companions.  Over  and  over  again  had  sha 
read  the  one  and  gaaed  upon  the  other,  aa  if  in  that  war 
she  could  "  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery."  Wh» 
she  left  her  chamber  she  had  brought  them  with  her 
into  the  drawing-room ;  and  though  for  a  little  time  sht 
tried  to  read,  and,  that  fiuling,  took  out  her  workboi, 
nothing  fixed  her  attention.  Out  from  her  bosom  came 
again  the  miniature  and  the  letter. 

It  happened  that  the  servants  of  the  house  were  not 
aware  of  Edina  having  left  her  chamber;  the  day  had 
been  singularly  propitious  for  gosnp,  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
and  Min  Ormond  being  absent,  the  household  had  folly 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  talking.  As  soma 
were  wanted  to  give  testimony  as  witnessee  at  the  in- 
quest^ the  rest  were  not  slow  to  mingle  with  the  crowd 
of  bystanders  at  the  inn  door,  so  that  when  Mr.  Gra^- 
ington  alighted  from  the  omnibus  he  fonnd  the  gits 
into  the  garden  open;  and,  walking  through  unobserved, 
made  his  mental  comment  on  the  oareleasneas  of  the 
servants,  took  a  turn  or  two  upon  the  lawn,  and  then 
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e^t6red  one  of  the  open  windows  very  gently,  meaning, 
if  he  did  not  encounter  any  of  the  ladies,  to  ring  for  the 
attendants,  and  favour  them  with  hia  opinion  of  their 
watohfuiness.  He  looked  round  the  apartment  he  had 
entered,  and  was  just  approaching  the  bell,  when  he  saw 
through  a  half  open  door  that  led  into  the  next  room  a 
young  lady,  whom  he  took  at  first  for  Miss  Ormond. 
The  thick  pile  of  the  soft  oarpet  absorbed  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps,  and  he  drew  near  enough,  her  baok  being 
towards  him,  to  look  oiet  her  shoulder  without  being 
heard  or  seen.  A  self-satisfied  expression  had  tightened 
up  his  lipless  mouth  as  he  approached,  but  soon  he  oame 
to  a  sudden  pau8e,4u8  firm  jaws  relaxed,  his  eyes  dilated, 
a  light  seemed  to  leap  out  from  them^  an  instantTs  glance 
at  the  youthful  form  before  him  was  enough.  Compre- 
hended in  that  glance  wis  the  miniature  she  held,  and 
over  which  her  head  was  bent. 

He  grasped  her  shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  in- 
voluntarily shook  her,  "  Girl,  where  did  you  get  that  ?** 

With  a  faint  scream  Edina  started  to  her  feet,  writhed 
herself  from  his  grasp,  and,  turning  round,  confronted 
hei  grandfather  (for  her  grand&ther  she  intuitively  felt 
him  to  be),  still  holding  the  miniature  in  one  hand,  but 
with  the  other  crushing  the  letter  into  her  pocket 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 
▲  FiBST  usBTnra  BEXwsiar  kxib  bblatitbs. 
Whatbveb  thoughts  had  been  in  the  young  girPs  mind 
as  to  meeting  her  grandfather,  she  had  never  imagined* 
anything  like  the  strangeness  of  their  present  encounter. 
She  met  his  frown  with  a  fixed  look,  from  which  all 
timidi^  was  banished  by  deeper  emotions. 

**  Where  did  you  get  that  picture,  girl  ?"  he  reiterated, 
stamping  his  foot— to  which  she  replied  by  a  question ; 

'*  Is  it  my  mother's  likeness  ?  " 

"  And  if  it  is,  I  say,  where  did  you  get  it  ? " 

*'  Shd  gave  it  to  me.'' 

"  She  I  What,  did  she  dare,  after  I  forbade  it,  to 
come  from  Australia?    Have  you  been  in  league  with 

her,  and  that **  ,He  checked  himself  an  instant^  and 

Edina^  bursting  into  tears,  fidtered  out— 

"  She  can  offend  you  no  more ;  she  is  dead.'* 

^^Deadi"  he  laughed.  "Bead I  What,  a  second 
time,  eb  ?  No,  that  story  won't  do  with  Tough  Grasp- 
ington.    It's  a  stale  devioe,  girl" 

**Qod.  grant  I  may  be  wrong,  sir;  but  I  fear  the 
owner  of  this  picture,  who  gave  it  to  me  about  six  weeks 
ago,  is  indeed  dead— was  found  dead  in  the  boat-house 
yonder  last  night."- 

Mr.  Graapington  drew  near,  and  looked  into  £dina*s 
eyes  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  her  sanity ;  then  through 
his  shut  teeth  he  hissed  out  the  words— 

"  What— the  vagrant  P    Girl,  you  don't  mean  that  P" 

Edina  dropped  her  head  into  her  hands,  and  sank  on 
a  chair  as  her  only  answer. 

« Stay  here,"  he  added;  '' don't  move,  don't  speak,  at 
your  peril,  till  I  come  back." 

When  the  girl,  now  thoroughly  terrified,  in  the 
reaction  of  her  fedings,  looked  up,  he  was  gone.  The 
miniature  remained,  and  she  was  glad  that,  secure  from 
his  sights  she  had  retained  the  letter.    (As  she  recalled 


her  grandfather's  look,  all  hope  died  out  of  her  heart 
that  he  would  ever  pardon  that  outcast  mother  of  hers, 
even  in  her  grave,  or  that  any  feeling  of  affection  on 
his  part,  or  reverence  on  hers,  could  spring  up  between 
them.  * 

"  Stem,  hard  man,  how  can  I  ever  obey  him  P  Gould 
my  poor  mother  mean  by  her  words  to  enjoin  obedience 
to  one  so  utterly  without  heart  P " 

Nearly  an  hour  passed,  and  she  slill  sat  where  Mr. 
Graspington  left  her,  when  she  heard  his  voice  in  the 
hall  in  loud  reproof  of  the  carelessness  of  the  servants. 

"  1  might  have  robbed  the  house,"  he  said,  "  if  I  had 
chosen;  and  as  to  vagrants,  for  all  the  vigilance  any  of 
you  have  shown,  a  score  of  them  may  make  your  out* 
buildings  their  hospital  or  thmr  dead-house.  I  shall 
advise  your  h^y  to  have  a  clearance.  I'm  not  satisfied, 
if  she  is,  with  any  of  you." 

These  words  brought  him  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
which  some  domestic  apparently  preceded  him  to  open, 
and  was  repulsed  with — 

"No;  you  may  go.    I  know  my  way.    Miss 

that  is.  Miss  Ormond's  companion,  is  in  there,  I  know. 
I  desired  her  to  wait  my  return.  I  shall  leave  a  message 
with  her.    Bo  you  hear  P    Go ! " 

In  another  instant  he  had  entered  the  room,  and  with 
his  firm,  resolute  step  walked  up  towards  Edina's  chair. 
Her  heart  sunk  at  lus  approach;  and  as  for  an  mstant 
she  tried  to  rise,  her  knees  trembled  so  that  she  was 
obliged  to  re-seat  herself. 

**  Sit  still,"  lie  said,  drawing  a  chair  immediately  oppo- 
site  her— **  sit  still.  I've  something.to  say,  onoe  for  all, 
between  you  and  me  on  this  matter.  Tou  were  rigtit; 
it  was  your  mother,  and  onoe  my  daughter,  that  died  in 
the  boat-shed  here." 

"  Oh !"  gasped  Edina,  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  fears 
seemed  too  terrible. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me  with  any  oh's,  and  Bias's,  and 
rubbish  of  that  kind,  but  listen.  I'f  e  been  to  the  inquest. 
I  was  in  time  to  hear  the  verdict,  'Death  from  natural 
causes,  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  appa- 
rent want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.'  Now,  it's  my  plea- 
sure that  this  unknown  woman  should  remun  unknown. 
She  disgraced  me  in  life ;  she  shall  not  disgrace  me  in 
death.  Tou,  it  seems,  do  ibiow  something  about  her. 
Have  you  told  any  one  ?'* 

He  bent  his  eyes  keenly  on  Edina^  as  if  he  would 
read  her  thoughts,  as  she  answered,  ''No." 

"  That  is  so  far  well — for  you.  Now  mind,  I  send  you 
off  instantly  to  Prance— this  very  night— unless  you 
promise  me  that  not  one  word  of  thu  shameful  matter 
is  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  hinted  by  you." 

« It  is  not  likely  that  I  should  wish  to  name  it.** 

^I  should  think  not  indeed,  if  you  have  a  grain  of 
sense  or  decency.  I  don't  expect  you  can  have  much  of 
either,  remembering  who  and  what  your  &ther  was ;  but 
if  you  are  to  stay  here,  I  must  have  your  solemn  promise, 
and  if  you  fail  to  keep  it  to  the  very  letter,  I'll  cast  yon 
off  for  ever,  and  you'll  end  no  doubt  as " 

"  Oh,  don't^"  said  Edina,  inexpressibly  shocked.  **  Sir, 
it  sounds  like  an  imprecation.  How  can  you  be  so 
stern  P" 

The  last  words  escaped  her  involuntarily.  ^  ^  | 
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*<Hovr  oan  I  be,  ^1?  Why,  that  wreiohed  outoast 
made  me  so.  There  vas  a  lime  when  I  worked  for  her, 
had  (kith  in  her ;  as  far  as  a  man  of  m j  nature  yields 
to  affection,  I  suppose  I  loyed  her."  He  spoke  the  words 
with  contemptuous  impatience.  ''How  did  she  repay 
me  ?    She  threw  herself  away  on  an  ntter  scamp." 

''Sir,  did  you  eyer  know  him?"  cried  Edina^  stung 
to  defend  her  dead  father. 

"  Know  him !  Would  I  know  a  wretch  that  I  could 
have  prosecuted  as  a  felon  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  He  sent 
me  a  newspaper  containing  tidings  of  your  mother's 
deatk  He  did  it  to  obtain  the  money  for  her  funeral. 
He  had  insured  her  life,  and  he  oontrlTed  to  get  that. 
He  burdened  me  by  sending  you,  a  puling  infant,  with 
an  abusive  Irish  nurse,  ready  to  say  and  swear  anything. 
And  /,  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  you— do  you  wonder 
at  it  ?— packed  you  off  to  nurse  and  school ;  and,  I  don't 
deny  it,  should  hare  been  glad  if  you  had  died.  But 
children  like  you,  whose  lives  benefit  no  one,  do  not 
die." 

^'f  can't  help  being  alive,"  faltered  Edina. 

''No.  Your  rascally  fisher  said  something  of  the 
kind  when' he  had' the  assurance  to  chin  me  for  money 
a  year  after  his  infamous  cheat.  Don't  interrupt " — she 
viras  about  to  speak^"  listen.  To  get  rid  of  this  wretch 
and  his  wife,  I  gave  them  a  aum  of  money  to  go  to 
Australia,  and  continued  an  annuity  to  them  as  long  as 
they  stayed  there.  I  never  read  a  line  of  the  many 
letters  the  woman  sent.  I  always  tore  them  across  and 
returned  them^  and  paid  their  money  through  a  bank  in 
Melbourne.  I^e  was  dead  to  me ;  and  as  to  him,  living 
or  dead,  he  was  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  to  me." 

"IshedeadP"      ' 

"How  dare  you  ask  me  ?  I  tell  you  all  that  I  know 
—all  that's  needM  to  b^  known— that  you  may  under- 
stand from  this  time  forth  not  one  word  or  hint  is  to  be 
gu^en  about  this  matter.  Tye  not  made  my  way  up* 
hiff  to  be  dragged  back  by  wretches  like  these,  or  their 
ofl^'pring." 

He  paused,  and  glared  at  her. 

Edina  rose  very  calmly,  and  said— 

**  Do  not  fear  me,  sir.  If  my  mother's  d^th  does  not 
plead  with  you,  of  course  nothing  I  can  say  will.  I 
understand  you  must  hate  me." 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Do  you  give  me  this 
promise,  or  are  you  read^  to  go  out  of  the  country  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  give  this  promise  —now." 

He  either  did  not^  in  his  eagerness,  hear  or  heed  the 
qualifyiag  word  "now"  that  ended  the  sentence;  but 
he  seemed  to  be  assured  that  the  promise  given  would 
be  kept — indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  look  at  the  young 
girl's  face— pale,  yet  lighted  up  with  resolution— and 
doubt  her  truth.  -. 

*'  Well ;  keep  that  promise  to  me^  and  I  will  try  to 
overcome  the  natural  feelings  of  repulsion  with  which 
you,  as  your  father's  (diild,  must  inspire  ine." 


"  Natural  feelings,"  iATolontanly  repeated  £  .  ' 
bitter  emphasis. 

"Yes,  natural,  Uiongfa  Pm  not  aoooBtomvi : 
my  words  repeated.    You  feel  to  me — I  know  y . : 
— as  I  do  towards  yon.    We  must  meet  ho-g  i^ 
then ;  and  as  we  have  dismiased  tliia  aabject  k:  r 
may  say  I  want  no  title  of  relationship  firosi  j 
you  need  give  me  none.    The  people  henui 
me  pretty  well«  er  must  leem  to  do  eo^  and  th?;  ^1 
be  surprised  to  hear  me  call  jou  Miaa  SmitL,  v. 
all  events  is  a  name  that  does  mot  dioke  me,  i' 
father's  does.    And  from  you  I  waat  osdj  Hi  i'  • 
courtesy  you  would  show  to  a  gentlw^  vi-li  - . 
who  had  to  attend  to  the  afEEun  oC'Se  ladin ; 
domesticated  with.  Make  youra^lf  uaeful,  and  do=' 
you  are  dependent  on  yourselfl    Tou  have  bsea  :- 
and  must  maintain  yoorself ;  I've  bad  borddc^  e: 

"Sir,  I'll  be  none." 

*AU  the  better." 

««But ^" 

*>  No  after-thoughts.    But  what?** 

"If  I  had  a  lifeOe  trifle  of  monej.  lasteai  :' 
quite  without,  I  would  bury  my ^* 

"  Bury !"    Laying  his  hand  on  ber  suHiih,  b  . 
rupted.    "There  is  no  need.    In  tiie  room,  «: 
inquest  was  over,  and  I  discovered  she  wis  zv  : 
known,  I  headed  a  subscription  to  bury  her ;  z:- 
that's  over." 

He  made  the  gesture  for  a  momiKit  of  vx-L 
hands,  and  then,  as  if  throwing  scHEoething  Sr  - 
paced  the  room  up  and  down  in  silence. 

The  summer  twilight  was  in  tbe  aicy;  ani  - 
gathering  gloom,  Edina  followed  bim  with  ker  '- 
indignant  sense  of  wrong  burning  in  her  h@r 
him,  and  yet  a  conviction  that  the  ailenod  he  l- 
manded  was  perhaps  best,  i;uile3s  indeed  she  o  . 
set  that  poor  mother  right  with  tbe  woiil   V 
what  mattered  all  the  world  to  ber— the  beml^ 
world  t    Had  she  thought  of  janother,  where !  *• 
is  never  denied  to  tiie  penitent?    The  thocuv  ' 
intensdy  painful  that  it  was  almest  a  relief  *- 
Graspington  brought  his  walk  to  an  afer^t  r- 
and  said  shortly— 

"So  then  we  understand  one  anotber,  ^^^  " 
m  ring  for  lighte."      ^ 

The  servants,  alert  enough  now,  immediatel;  s' 
and  he  said  before  the  man— 

"I'U  trouble  you.  Miss  Smith,  to  tell  Ife.  I: 
that  I  advise  in  future  that  the  bouse  and  gr. 
more  carefully  kept  from  intruders.    I  oann:<  ^ 
longer;  I  will  send  to  bear  hew  ICae  Otdt.-^ 
morrow.    Good  night." 

So  it  was  as  strangers— nay,  neariy  as  ecer.  ■- 
the  desolate  girl  and  her  nearest  relative  hal  ^ 
parted. 

{To  le  e&nii/Mcd,) 
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CHAPTER  IL 
^IR  ANDREWS  mother  died  immediately  after 
J     hi3  birth,  his  father  died  while  the  lad  was  at 
hool,  near  Exeter — near  which  place  he  had  some 
VOL.  I. 


outlying  relations — and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  minority  he  was  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  trustees  and  guardians.  His  education  after  his 
father's  death  was  still  continued  in  England,  and 
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when  lie  attained  majority,  freedom,  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  estate  and  fortune,  he  was  accustomed 
— more  especially  after  a  spell  of  residence  in  his 
dreary,  turreted,  sea-bemoaned, '  and  wind-tor- 
mented house — to  seek  change,  cheerfulness,  and 
exhilaration  amongst  his  Deyonshire  friends.  In 
fact,  what  from  enforced  residence  at  school,  and 
frequent  yisits  from  motives  of  pleasure  or  con- 
venience thereafter,  the  young  baronet  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  distiict  in  which  his  southern 
relations  lived,  than  with  the  wild  seaboard  from 
which  he  drew  his  line  and  name.  The  autumn  of 
the  year  before  we  saw  him  ride  through  Haly- 
cross  he  had  spent  in  the  south  after  a  fashion 
more  than  usually  gay.  He  seemed  to  have 
thrown  aside  for  the  time  all  the  M'Gillowie 
melancholy.  He  pic-nicked,  flirted,  hunted,  boated, 
and  rode  about  hither  and  thither,  as  pleasure  led 
or  whim  drove.  During  that  period  the  young 
laird  made  many  friends.  He  was  young,  good- 
lookingy  well-bom,  comparatively  rich,  and,  of 
course,  the  doois  of  the  resident  gentry  stood  open 
to  him,  with  papa  and  mamma  smiling  welcome. 
He  might  have  chosen  for  mate  a  daughter  out  of 
any  of  these  English  homes.  And  before  the 
autumn  was  over  Sir  Andrew  did  choose  a  mate. 
At  a  pic-nio  he  encountered,.  Miss  Julia  Hett— the 
prettiest  rose  that  perhaps  ever  bloomed  on  the 
£ELmily  stem  of  that  name,  although  said  stem 
was  rather  feunous  for  such  pretty  girl-roeeft-Huid 
had  been  charmed  by  her  eyes,  her  voice,  her 
laugh,  and  her  brilliant  light-heartedness.  He 
fell  in  love,  deeply,  seriously ;  and  this  love  which 
often  makes  light  natures  grave,  turned  the  melan- 
choly young  baronet  into  a  buck  and  dandy  of  the 
first  water.  He  became  all  at  once  interested  in 
coats,  waistcoats,  and  hats,  and  in  the  matter  of 
neckties  he  was  fBustidious  as  Beau  Brummel  him- 
self. Nay,  on  the  occasion  of  the  county  ball  at 
the  dose  of  the  hunting  season — at  which  county 
ball  it  was  that  he  whispered  something  into  Miss 
Hett's  rosy  littie  shell  of  an  ear  which  made  her 
flush  and  tremble  all  over,  and  to  which  he  re- 
ceived in  reply  just  the  tiniest,  tenderest  pressure 
of  the  hand;  *'that  was  all,  and  nothing  more,** 
but  quite  sufflcient  for  Sir  Andrew— on  this  great 
occasion  he  wore  in  his  coat  a  yellow  M*Gillowie 
rose,  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  room, 
and  which,  to  his  gardener's  great  astonishment, 
he  had  sent  for  to  Scotland.  Before  the  dose  of 
the  ball  it  was  evident  to  every  sharp-eyed  mamma 
that  Sir  Andrew  M'Gillowie  and  ^Miss  Julia  Hett 
— "  the  forward  thing  I  her  barefaced  flirting  with 
that  dandified  Scotch  baronet  with  the  unpro- 
nounceable name  is  perfecUy  frightful,  my  dear  I " 
— ^were  not  only  mutually  smitten,  but  had  come  to 
a  mutual  understanding.  This  might  have  been 
suspected  from  the  way  in  which  the  young  people 
kept  together;   but   suspidon   became   absolute 


certainty  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  won:  -;: 
yellow  rose,  which  adorned  Sir  Andrew's  Vi:: : 
hole,  had  been  transferred  to  MioB  Hetfa  W: 
where  it  looked,  it  must  be  owned,  extremely  '» 
coming.  High  Boman-nosed  and  pompous  Mr.  H  r 
high  Boman-nosed  and  still  handsome  Mrs.  E  * 
who  were  present,  saw  aU  this— indeed,  for  >  c 
week  or  two  back  they  had  observed  the  grJ: 
the  strange  Scotch  baronet  gradually  trancfo-i: 
himself  into  the  butterfly  of  a  son-in-law-^. 


they  were  perfectly  well  satisfied.  Sir  Ani-: 
M'GKllowie  knew  extremdy  nice  people,  his  ii^ 
ductions  were  unexceptionable,  his  chaiaetff  n 
goodf  his  figure  and  address  were  fsur ;  lis  r.L 
become  their  son,  their  youngest  and  dniy  r- 
married  daughter  would  become  Lady  M'GlI- 
—on  the  whole,  if  the  young  people  mado  op  t^i- 
minds  to  go  through  with  it,  the  matdi  wodi  l. 
eligible  in  the  highest  degree.  And  bo  it  h; 
pened  that  a  couple  \)f  claya  after  tlie  ball  S. 
Andrew  and  Mr.  Hett  weore  seated  in  the  Br  - 
together  discoursii^  of  dowry,  rental  of  the  II G. 
lowie  estate,  pin-money  and  jointoroB,  a  forr 
which  seemed  satisfiiotory  on  both  sides,  h  Lf 
evening  Sir  Andrew  dined  with  the  fsmily  ct  i 
member  of  the  fieimily,  and  after  the  Mm  T^i 
listened  impatiently  to  Mr.  Hett  profiing  ^ 
pously  of  his  old  port :  "  Vintage  17—"  and  af.: 
a  bottie  of  the  said  remarkable  vintage  bd  be^ 
disposed  of,  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  ooIU9d0n!^ 
ness  which  was  worthy  of  all  praise  and  of  geiiea! 
imitation  in  the  like  oirouxnstances,  and  wbils  pr> 
ducing  his  bandana  preparatory  to  throwing  it  or? 
his  face,  after  he  had  oomfbrtably  settled  himseif :: 
his  easy  chair,  exclaimed — 

"  Don't  mind  me.  Sir  Andrew.  I  like  a  tmi- 
after  dinner— been  my  habit  these  thirty  ywn: 
andl  dare  say  Mrs.  Hett  is  asleep  in  her  ownrce 
You  had  better  go  up-stairs  and  have  some  m^ 
Julia  is  a  diarming  musioian ;  althongli,  for  nj 
part,  I  don't  care  for  the  new-fiuigled  ItaUan  lin 
the  girls  are  so  fond  of  now-a-daya." 

And  Sir  Andrew,  Uke  a  sensible  young  maa  '^ 
lover,  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  in  the  drawing^rce 
there  was  no  music,  tiU  Mr.  Hett  was  is^-- 
coughing  down-stairs,  and  then  it  hegan  fiti^- 
suspidous  suddenness  and  zeaL 

If  you  are  an  English  gentieman,  and  if  »n£i 
oomes  up  from  an  outlandish  country  like  Soote 
with  a  hard,  jaw-breaking  name,  and  if  the  r^ 
falls  in  love  with  your  daughter,  and  your  daug^^ 
fedls  in  love  with  him,  and  you  give  your  coc-*:. 
to  the  marriage,  what  is  more  natural  than  tbt 
you  should  like  to  see  with  your  own  ey&  '-^ 
sort  of  new  home  your  daughter  is  to  occupj* 
Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  natural.  And  so  i. 
came  about,  as  the  marriage  was  distant  a  ffioiiJ 
or  two  yet,  that  the  Hotts-father,  mother,  wj 
daughter — were  together  under  the  rooMw« 
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M'Gillowie  House ;  and  that  Sir  Andrew  and  Miss 
Hett,  retaining  from  a  long  ride,  and  passing  the 
dwelling  of  old  Thomas  Flucker,  fishennan,  in 
Halycross,  diverted  the  fire  of  rustio  hacUnctge  horn 
Peter  Kennedy,  for  which  the  said^  Peter,'  scratch- 
ing his  head  for  a  retort  which  would  not  reyeal 
itself,  ought  to  haye  been  answerably  gratefdl. 

The  Hetts — ^father,  mother,  and  daughter — were 
fairly  eetabliehed  in  M'Qillowie  House;  and 
although  the  daughter  was  delighted  with  its  ro- 
mantic situation,  its  grey  tower,  its  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  rooms  and  winding  passages,  and  the 
bold,  sterile  scenery  which  surrounded  it,  and  waa 
neyer  tired  of  talking  and  asking  questions  about 
them,  father  and  mother  did  not  quite  enter  into 
Miss  Julia's  enthusiasm.  And  for  all  this  there 
were,  perhaps,  sufficient  reasons.  In  the  first  place^ 
Miss  JuHa,  in  her  school  days,^had  been  a  de- 
vout reader  of  "The  Oastle  of  Otranto"  and 
*'  The  Mysteries  of  XJdolpho,'*  and  had  therefore  a 
penchant  for  old,  mysterious  dwellings;  besides,  in 
virtue  of  her  years  and  inexperience,  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  a  romantic  frame  of  mind.  In  the 
second  place,  she  was  deeply  in  love  with  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  so  long  as  Tie  was  present, 
it  could  not-*H90  fetr  as  she  was  concerned— seem 
uncomfortable,  or  uncanny,  or  remote.  In  the 
third  place,  in  a  few  we^  she  was  to  be  mistress 
of  M*GHllowie  House,  and  everything  conneoted 
with  it  was,  naturally,  to  her  matter  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

Mrs.  Hett  could  not  in  the  least  enter  into  her 
daughter's  feelings  on  such  matters;  nor  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  she  should.  She  had  no  fieiult 
to  find  with  the  house,  nor  yet  with  its  master; 
but  residence  there  she  found  dreary  and  dispirit- 
ing. She  had  no  old  Mends  to  chat  with,  and 
drink  tea  with,  and  talk  good-natured  scandal 
wil^;  and,  if  the  truth  were  to  be  told,  she 
more  than  once  or  twice  went  to  bed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  merely  to  kill  the  time,  and  in  the  even- 
ings was  wont  to  yawn  profoundly  behind  her  finn. 

As  for  Mr.  Hett,  he  was,  if  possible,  in  worse 
case  than  lus  wife.  He  was  a  solemn,  pompous 
man,  fond  of  hospitality,  and  who  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  his  house  was  filled  with  people. 
During  his  residence  at  M'QiHowie  House  there 
had  not  been  given  a  single  dioner-party,  and  the 
few  visitors  had  been  coldly  received  by  Sir 
Andrew ;  and  when  the  Boman-nesed  Devonshire 
gentleman  attempted  to  get  into  conversation  with 
them,  he  found  that  he  and  they  had  nothing  in 
common.  Then,  after  dinner,  when  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  retired,  he  missed  very  much  his 
"vintage  17 — ."  Sir  Andrew's  cellar  was  good; 
but,  as  was  the  case  in  most  Scotch  houses  of 
that  period,  it  was  richer  in  clarets  than  ports, 
and  port  was  the  wine  that  Mr.  Hett  liked  to 
drink  and  to  talk  about.    Besides,  as  all  the  world 


knows,  it  is  much  less  pleasant  to  praise  another 
man's  wine  than  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  your 
own.  Mr.  Hett  was  tired  of  uttering  panegyrics  of 
his  future  son-in-laVs  claret,  and  wished  very 
much  to  discourse  on  the  merits  of  hia  own  cellar, 
with  a  cobwebbed  bottle  from  that  cellar  before 
him.  Besides  all  this,  the  old  gentleman,  accus- 
tomed to  a  pleaisant  donate,  had  to  suffer,  during 
his  residence  at  M'Qillowie  House,  occasional 
bursts  cf  weather  of  the  most  atrocious  descrip- 
tion ;  and  on  such  occasions,  the  roar  of  the  sea  of 
the  rocky  shore,  &e  constant  drip*drip,  pitter- 
patter  of  the  rain,  the  piteous  sobbing  and  sighing 
of  the  wind  along  the  roo(  and  the  airy  voices  and 
whisperings  aU  about,  made  the  old  gentleman 
highly  unoomtotable  when  he'  lay  awake  at  mid- 
night. 

AH  this  was  bad  enough;  but  occasionally  a 
worse  trouble  would  obtrude  itself  on  his  mind, 
and  that  was  a  change,  either  real  or  feuicied,  in 
the  c<mduct  and  demeanour  of  Sir  Andrew.  When 
that  young  genltonan  was  Mr.  Hett's  guest,  in 
Devoztidiire,  he  was  gay  in  manner,  sprightly  in 
spirits,  brilliant  in  talk;  but  somehow,  since  he 
had  seen  him  in  his  own  house,  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  gloomy,  abstracted,  and  morose.  Was 
this  change  real  or  imaginary  ?  and  if  real,  from 
what  did  it  prooeedF  Mr.  Hett  puzzled  himself 
over  this  a  good  deal  in  his  solitary  walks,  and 
once,  when  the  idea  struck  him  that  it^was  the  re- 
sult of  indifference — ^that  Sir  Andrew  was  at  the 
trouble  to  be  brilliant  00  long  as  he  had  Julia  to 
win,  and  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  himself  to  be 
agreeable  afber  he  had  won  her — the  old  gentleman 
grew  suddenly  very  red  in  the  face,  struck  his  gold- 
headed  stick  emphatically  into  the  ground  several 
times,  and  muttered  words  which  Sir  Andrew 
would  not  iu  the  least  have  liked  to  hear. 

But  although  a  good  deal  moved  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Hett's  native  good  sense  dismissed  the  un- 
generous idea  peremptorily,  and  not  without  a 
feeling  of  shame  and  even  self-reproach.  What- 
ever he  might  think,  it  was  evident  that  his 
daughter  saw  no  diange  in  her  lover.  To  her 
Sir  Andrew  was  almost  always  animated  and  gay. 
She  seemed  to  carry  sunshine  with  her,  and  he 
always  brightened  when  he  entered  the  charmed 
circle. 

And  after  many  talks  together  on  these  matters, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hett  came  to  the  sensible  conclusion 
that,  although  they  did  not  much  like  M'Gillowie 
House,  they  had  not  to  live  in  it ;  that,  although 
they  conceived  Sir  Andrew  to  be  a  slightly  .dismal 
personage  at  times,  they  had  not  to  marry  him. 
Julia  liked  the  house,  and  sTie  had  to  live  in  it ; 
Julia  conceived  the  master  of  the  house  to  be  the 
wittiest,  handsomest,  best-mannered  man  in  the 
world,  and  ehe  had  to  marry  him.  It  was  therefore 
all  right.    There  was  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
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TVhat  was  one  man's  meat  was  another  man's 
poison.  Love  lends  a  predoos  seeing  to  the  eye. 
They  were  not  in  lore,  and  were  blind  in  oonse- 
qiiOBoe;  Julia  was  in  love,  therefore  she  saw. 
Therefore,  once  again,  it  was  all  right,  and  the 
truest  wisdom  was  to  let  matters  take  their 
course. 

And  so  the  time  sped  past— Mrs.  Hett  yawning, 
Mr.  Hett  in  continual  fidgets,  and  Miss  Hett  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  long.  She  did  not  find 
M'Oniowie  House  dull ;  she  saw  no  change  in  its 
master :  for  her  in  the  future  Hope  was  building 
the  most  brilliant  castles. 

On  the  morning  after  we  saw  the  lorers  ride 
through  Halyoross,  Sir  Andrew,  before  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hett  came  down  to  breakout,  opened  one 
of  the  dining-room  windows  and  stepped  down  to 
the  terrace.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he 
beheld  Julia  at  a  little  distance  feeding  his  pea- 
cocks. The  young  lady  recognised  him  at  once, 
and  came  forward.  Not  being  a  modiste,  I  am  un- 
able to  say  what  particular  dress  she  wore;  but 
this  I  know,  that  as  she  adTanced,  with  the  sun- 
shine full  on  her  fitce  and  hair,  her  loyer  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  beautifuL  When 
she  drew  near  he  noticed  that  a  yellow  rose  was 
placed  in  her  breast 

After  morning  salutations,  the  young  lady  said, 
gaily,  in  aUusion  to  the  peculiar  flower  she  had 
chosen  for  adornment,  "You  see,  Sir  Andrew,  I 
am  wearing  your  colours." 

''I  am  glad  you  hare  taken  a  liking  to  the 
M'Qillowie  rose." 

**  But  not  only  the  rose,  I  haye  taken  a  liking  to 
the  M'Gillowie  everything^the  old  tower,  the  old 
rooms ;  sea,  wind,  rain,  and  moorland ;  and  that 
dear  old  housekeeper.  You  can't  guess  what  a 
delightful  cup  of  cream  I  had  from  her  this  morn- 
ing, and  what  stories  she  told  me  while  I  was 
drinking  it." 

**  What  stories  was  she  telling  you  P  '^ 

''Why  she  was  giving  me  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  all  the  M'OiUowiee  of 
M'Gillowie  that  ever  were— from  the  foundation 
of  the  race  down  to  your  honourable  sell" 

Sir  Andrew's  fSeu^e  wore  a  troubled  expression  for 
a  moment,  but  he  instantly  mastered  the  tempo- 
rary annoyance,  if  annoyance  it  were,  and,  draw- 
ing Miss  Julia's  hand  on  his  arm,  began  to  walk 
towards  the  moss-house  that  stood  at  the  further 
end  of  tiie  terrace. 

''And  what  report  did  the  housekeeper  make  of 
the  M'Gillowies  of  M'GUiowie  P  " 

''Oh,  the  most  romantic  in  the  world;  that  the  old 
men,  your  great-great-great-great-grandfathers, 
dear,  were  the  most  terrible  out-throats,  and  that 


for  their  misdeeds  the  famjly  la  attended  Ij 
spiritual  servitor." 

"  The  nonsensical  old  fool  I  "  inteije:  ri  I 
Andrew,  angrily. 

"  Not  in  the  lease  noBsensioal.  dear,  if  it  k  ^ 
What  family  exc^t  your  own  can  boast  of  s.  i| 
attendant  P  It  is  an  Lnyalaable  possession—.-  :i 
not  be  purchased." 

"I  wish  it  could  be  sold,"  said  Sir  A!  i 
quickly,  and  with  a  little,  awkwaid  langL.  .{ 
let  him  go  cheap." 

"ButwhatiBitP— whelsitP  Bemwibor  IL 
a  right  to  know,"  and  Miss  Julia  nestled  >i  ^ 
Andrew's  arm,  and  looked  up  in  liis  face. 

He  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  then  he  ves* 
a  tone  of  seriousness,  "  It  is,  porhape,  jur.  ;:■ 
that  you  had  this  talk  with  the  hoosekeepier. 
Scotdi  are  a  superstitious  people,  and  if  y-^::  - 
going  down  to  Halycross,  yoa  wonld  be  toL  . 
when  a  member  of  my  feunily  is  about  to  di^  :: 
mishap  to  heML  him,  the  beat  of  a  dram  ia  h. 

''  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  belieye  this  :^ 
lous  story  P" 

"  I  do.    The  night  my  poor  £sithar  died.  n. 
died  suddenly,  and  of  his  illness  I  had  z  t 
slightest  knowledge,  being  at  a  iiiafow^fj.  &c>ii .  • 
and  at  school;  but  the  master  and  all  tit; 
heard  a  sound  of  the  beating  of  a  drum  :  . 
and,  when  I  was  told  in  the  morning,  I  kne?  • 
it  all  meant." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  hear  it^  Sir  Andrtv  - 

"  The  M'GillowisB  never  do,  only  those  vi 
in  the  same  house  with  the  M'Gtillowies.  If  '-- 
break  my  neck  to-morrow,  you  and  your  :- 
and  mother  would  hear  the  ghostly  beat  to-^ 
In  a  few  weeks,  dearest^  when  you  have  V 
Lady  M'Gillowie,  your  ear  wUl  be  shot  like  :. 
You  will  have  come  under  the  ban  of  the  £^ 
and  it  will  beat  for  you  as  well  as  far  bm  ;  l^ 
will  hear  it  no  more  than  I." 

Miss  Julia's  £ftce  was  pale,  and  she  still  :^ 
on  Sir  Andrew's  arm,  only  a  little  doser  t^ 
fore.    Sir  Andrew  went  on — 

"The  hardship   is   only  ideal,    dearest 
M'Gillowies   don't   die   any   sooner   fc^*^   : 
people.    I  should  have  told  you  this  befb::. 
did  not  dare.    Areyoua&aid?" 

"No,  no  I  This  ban,  as  you  call  i^  will  brli. 
closer  to  each  other,  wiU  it  notP  I  will  & 
anything  in  your  company  willingly,  ch.  > 
willingly  I  I  am  yours  only— for  good  cr  i.: 
— ^yours,  yours  (wly."  And  she  spiwad  her  ^ 
around  him,  and  leant  her  head,  in  utter  tn:.-  - 
ness,  on  Sir  Andrew's  breast 

The  next  moment  the  bell  rang  for  hreak^- 
(To  he  eonduded  ta  our  netf.) 
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are  Hiree  sliglit  yerbal  varia- 
tions in  the  inscriptions  on  the  cross» 
as  recorded  by  the  four  eyangelists. 
Matthew  (xxyiL  37)  gives: — *'This  is 
Jesus  the  Song  of  the  Jews.'*  Mark 
(xv.  26)  says,  simply—"  The  King  of  the  Jews," 
which  obviously  does  not  purport  to  be  the  accu- 
sation itself,  but  a  quotation  from  it,  proclaiming 
that  royal  title  which  so  offended  the  Jews  as  to 
prompt  them  to  request  Pilate  to  alter  it.  Luke's 
version  (xxiii.  38)  is—"  This  is  the  King  of  the 
Jews;"  and  John's  (xix.  19)  is— "Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  explanation  of 
these  variations  may  be  founded  on  St.  Luke's  and 
St  John's  statement,  that  the  charge  on  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  condemned,  was  written  in  three 
languages— in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  There 
are  substantially,  as  we  have  seen,  only  three 
variations,  and  these  three  are  probably  due  to  the 
three  various  languages  in  which  they  are  ren- 
dered. St.  John  gives  the  Latin,  the  "  L  N.  E.  L" 
— Jesus  Nazarethse  Bex  Jud^eorum — always  in 
use  of  the  Latin  Qiurch.  The  scholarly  St.  Luke 
renders  it  in  more  classic  Greek,  and  St.  Matthew 
in  Hebrew,  of  which  the  Authorised  Version  ia  a 
literal  translation.  St  Matthew's  Gh>spel,  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew,  naturally  adopted  the 
Hebrew  inscription.  His  selection  is  of  piece 
with  the  lucid,  orderly,  business-like  arrangement 
of  the  whole  of  his  gospel.  Mark  and  Luke  call 
Matthew  by  the  name  of  Levi;  but  Matthew  calls 
himself,  Matthew  (Matt  ix.  9).  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Syriac,  Mathai,  which  signifies  "  a 
gift,"  and  he  was  probably  so  named  by  his  &ther, 
Alphseus,  in  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  "  chil- 
dren, and  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  are  an  heritage 
and  gift  that  oometh  from  the  Lord."  Some  have 
supposed  he  assumed  the  name  of  Matthew  after 
his  conversion,  frt)m  Mathetes,  *'a  learner,  or 
disciple."  St  Matthew  and  the  three  other  evan- 
geHsts  are  careful  not 'to  use  the  word  criaie,  in 
describing  what  was  written  on  the  cross.  Matthew 
set  the  example  to  Mark,  of  calling  the  label 
usually  affixed  above  the  victim's  head — "the 
accusation."  Luke  calls  it  a  "superscription," 
and  John  a  "  title."  There  is  a  meaning  in  this. 
It  was  only  an  accusation,  and  one  that  was  false 
as  his  accusers.  He  never  assumed  royalty, 
whether  a  Jewish  or  Eoman. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Lord  withdrew 
and  hid  himself,  when  the  multitude  would  have 
taken  him  by  force  to  make  him  a  king.  TTia  con- 
duct on  this  point  was  uniformly  consistent  with 
his  language — "Who  made  me  a  ruler  or  a  judge 
over  you?"     If  Pilate  asked  him,   "Art  thou 


the  King  of  the  Jews?"  it  was  no  subterfuge, 
but  a  legal  refusal  to  be  any  party  to  their 
unjust  oondemnation  of  him,  by  even  appearing 
to  criminate  himself,  which  dictated  ih.e  reply  to 
his  judge,  "  Thou  sayest"  Was  it  Pilate's  re- 
membrance that  Jesus  had  not  said  it  which  in- 
fluenced his  declining  the  Jews'  petition  that  the 
title  should  be  altered  from  "  The  King  of  the 
Jews"  to  "  J7«  eaid,  I  am  the  King  «f  the  Jews  ?" 
He  had  never  said  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
expressly  afiSrmed,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  and  therefore  no  earthly  potentates  could 
justly  charge  him  with  treasonably  affecting  their 
crowns.  The  unsubstantial  and  unproved  charge 
on  which  men  condemned  Ohiist  is  a  significant 
symbol  of  the  equally  unfounded  charges  com- 
monly brought  against  Christianity.  Matthew, 
who  had  eriginally  been  a  tax-gatherer— an  office 
requiring  great  accuracy  in  keeping  its  accounts — 
was  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  forms  of  Boman 
tribunals.  He  was  aware  of  the  rule  of  affixing 
to  the  cross  a  statement  of  the  crime  for  whidb 
the  delinquent  suffered.  It  is  still  the  rule  in 
CSiinese  crucifixions.  He  therefore  realised  the 
value  of  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  three  uiscriptions 
imputed  a  crime  to  his  orudfied  Master.  And  if 
the  superscriptions  did  not,  why  should  his  history 
employ  a  word  which  might  imply  a  contrary  in- 
terpretation P  Bjb  own  accuracy  as  a  biographer 
was  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  fiur  name  of  his  blessed 
Lord.  Hence  the  importance  obviously  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  exact  wording  of  the  passage,  "  They 
set  up  ever  his  head  his  accusation  written,  This 
is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews."  We  employ  the 
verse  not  so  much  as  a  text  of  the  crucifixion,  as 
an  illustrative  instance  of  that  methodical  exactness 
which  pervades  the  whole  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
as  chaiacteristic  of  the  commercial  writer,  as  tho 
more  polished  style  of  St.  Paul  recalls  the  learned 
student  of  Tarsus. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  occupation,  "at  the 
receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus  called  him.  There  was 
no  single  expression  of  impatience,  no  complaint 
of  interruption  of  business,  no  hesitation  in  giving 
Christ  an  audience,  as  we  often  see  the  case,  when 
one  of  his  ministers  comes  on  his  Master's  errand 
into  our  modem  counting-houses.  Few  but  precious 
were  the  words  that  passed  between  Jesus  and 
Matthew — "He  said,  FoUow  me.  And  Matthew 
arose,  and  followed  him."  Capernaum  lost  its  chief 
publican,  but  Jesus  gained  a  disciple.  With  tins 
single  exception,  Matthew  refers  no  more  to  him- 
self, beyond  the  necessary  insertion  of  his  name  on 
the  list  of  the  Twelve.  The  historian  ia  absorbed  in 
the  interest  of  his  history.    We  feel  the  writer's 
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influenoe  in  eyery  page  of  his  oompUaiion ;  bat  it  is 
not  the  num,  only  his  subject  'vhidh  ohanns  and 
instracts  ns.    '*  The  Qospel  of  St.  llatthew  is  the 
grand  text-book  of  Ohiistianitj ;  i^  other  gospels 
are  eoUateral  eyideuces  of  its  truth,  and  the  apos- 
tolic epistles  are  comments  on  its  text."    There  is 
no  single  truth  or  doctrine  in  all  the  oracles  of  God 
not  included  or  implied  in  the  work  of  this  precise 
evangelist.     The  outlines  of  the  whole  spiritual 
system  are  here  perspicuously  laid  down.     Not 
eren  Paul  has  added  to  its  sacred  elements.    He 
has  amplified  and  illustrated  the  truths  presented 
in  this  gospel ;  but  eyen  under  the  direct  inspira* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  neither  Paul  nor  any  other 
writer  of  the  New  Testament  has  originated  any 
one  doctrine  of  which  the   protoplast   does   not 
pre-exist  in  the  words  or  acts  of  the  Bedeemer,  as 
recorded  by  the  copious,  yet  discriminating  pen  of 
tiiie  publican  of  Capernaum.     He   obseryes  the 
dignity  of  sacred  history  without  a  jot  of  parade 
— facts  are  related,  or  characters  delineated,  with- 
out one  interpolation  of  applause  or  criticism^  or 
wearisome  digressions,  or  admixture  of  his  own 
opinion;  and  for  its  multiplicity  of  internal  eyi- 
dences  of  credibility,  the  Gospel  of  St.  lljEitthew 
remains  without  a  parallel  among  human  compo- 
sitions.    Idke   most,  if  not  aU,  of  our  Lord's 
disciples,  Matthew  was  a  man  of  (Galilee,  and  by 
his  life  and  character,  contributed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Twelye  to  redeem  his  natiye  province  from  the 
reproach  of  being  a  Galilean.    If  the  Jews  objected 
to  the  Lord  Jesus»  that  *'  out  of  CkJilee  ariseth  no 
prophet,"   it  was   out  of  GaUlee   arose  all  the 
apostles,  and  He,  the  Prophet  of  all  the  prophets, 
who  went  down  to  Nazareth,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  a  Nazarene,  honoured  Galilee  with  his 
presence,  probably,  for  twenty-eight  years.  Among 
the  lessons  of  Matthew's  lifid,  as  an  evangelist, 
stands  out  conspicuously  the  consecration  of  his 
natural  gifts  of  order  and  arrangement  to  the  glory 
of  God,  in  his  work  as  an  apostle  and  biographer 
of  Jesus.    The  same  qualities  which  distinguish  us 
in  our  natural  capacities  or  secular  callings  should 
always  be  exercised  in  the  duties  of  flie  spiritual 
life.    The  intelligent  and  methodical  man  of  busi- 
ness should  put  out  his  talent  to  sacred  usury,  not 
sacrificing  religion  to  his  business,  but  maldng  a 
business  of  his  religion — ^laying  himself  out  for 
schemes  of  greater  usefulness  to  his  feUow-men. 
The  accomplished  scholar  should  devote  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  beauty,  power,  and  proofs  of 
Holy  Writ  the  wit  and  learning,  meekly  laid,  like 
offerings  more  precious  than  of  gold,  on  the  altar 
of  his  faith«    The  envied  man  of  rank  or  position 
should  employ  lus  infiuence,  as  a  sanctified  lever, 
on  his  day  and  generation,  to  elevate  the  interests 
of  truth,  and  extend  its  dominion  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  lus  contemporaries.    The  poet's 
harp  should  be  hallowed,  like  David's,  by  waking 


its  filial  echoes  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  ITofalli  siiciili 
bring  its  strength,  and  beauty  its  ehorm,  to  bsu 
upon  the  attractions  of  the  oross  of  Chxis^  **  &si- 
polling  then  to  come  in"  who  have  Mtfaerto  Hrei 
without  a  religious  thought,  or  BenBibility  to  Dirii- 
responsibility  and  claims.  Whatefrer  irft  hsve,  G.d 
has  given  it;  whatever  wa  aze,  Gt)d  has  luade  tis. 
hence,  whatever  we  give,  or  whatevec  wb  do,  "d 
thine  own,  O  God,  give  we  nnto  thae"— >*'Moe^. 
that  thine  is." 

Particularly  would  we  urge  upon  yoazi^  Ckn*- 
tians  the  devout  cultivation  of  Mattihew's  habitB  cf 
order  and  system.  We  shall  all  find  them  great  helps 
to  our  own  souls,  and  enhancements  of  our  maz* 
of  usefulness  to  others.  Desultory  habits  in  xe£gisi 
are  just  as  prejudicial  to  progress  and  resolt,  ^^ 
they  are  known  to  be  in  buainesa  or  study.  It  ii 
a  common  admission  of  bankrupts  Uiat  they  k^^r: 
no  books ;  and  it  is  not  seldom  the  solution  of  fb^ 
insolvency.  Order  and  method  are  as  essential  r 
success  of  any  kind  as  integrity  and  toiL  Let  ti 
punctually  and  devoutly  keep  our  0onl*s  aoooimt?. 
and  the  account  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  oc: 
souls. 

We  dose  with  another  reference  to  wliat  llat&i«v 
states  was  written  on  the  cross — ''This  is  Jmj* 
the  Eing  of  the  Jews.^  A  Gentile  wrote  it,  aad 
therefore  made  the  involuntary  aoknotwiedgmpiit 
of  Jesus  as  the  Eing  of  Gentiles  also ;  fbr  ik 
covenant  title  to  the  throne  of  Dayid  indudsa 
"  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  flie  nttenaos: 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possesion."  Well  wsj 
the  voice  of  Pilate  ring  in  our  ears  ti&e  ii<^rA^'»g 
question  which  he  put  to  the  Jews,  "Shall  I 
crucify  your  King  P"  Are  we,  like  them,  £i- 
owning  and  abjuring  his  rule,  saying  in  our  ds- 
loyal  hearts  and  unbelieving  lives,  "  We  have  so 
king  "  but  some  dominant  Oeesar  of  our  lusts,  aci 
passions,  and  besetting  sins  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
are  we,  in  honest  and  true  hearts,  endeayonring, 
by  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  serve  the  Lori 
Jesus  P  If  the  carnal  mind  of  the  Jew  wreake>I 
its  disappointment  on  the  meek  and  lowly  pemx 
of  the  Messiah,  by  charging  him  with  oonspirisg 
against  Boman  ascendancy,  througli  nuddsg  him- 
self a  king,  does  the  world's  unabated  hatired  ai^ 
dissatlBfaction  with  the  religion  of  the  cross  stil 
accuse  us,  as  disciples  of  a  crudfied  Master,  idth 
"  saying  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesas,*'  whose 
kingdom  is  to  "  put  down  all  rule  and  aU  authoritv, 
and  all  power,  for  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet  ?" 

St.  Matthew*s  precision  in  identifying^  the  person 
of  the  crucified  Nazarene  with  the  Son  of  God  acd 
the  King  of  Israel,  "  This  man  is  Jesos,  the  Kic^ 
of  the  Jews,"  indicates  the  fundamental  necessity 
of  clear,  undoubting,  unreserved,  public  ae^noT* 
ledgment  of  the  Lord's  supremacy  above  all  human 
laws,  customs,  passions,  prejudices,  affections,  in- 
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teresta,  powers,  or  dominiooB.  No  earthly  plea  can 
bar  hia  daimfl,  nor  dispense  with  our  allegianoe; 
still  less  the  treeaonable  pretence  of  eodesiastical 
relaxations,  as  if  the  members  of  Christ's  body, 
whidh  is  his  Church,  cenld  set  aside  her  Divine 
Heady  and  the  spouse  authenticate  the  nn£uthfal- 
ness  committed  against  her  Hnsband,  for  whom  she 
was  pledged,  in  her  mystio  marriage  as  the  Lamb's 
wife,  to  forsake  all  other,  dleaying  only  nnto  him. 
What  the  Lord  answered  Pilate  is  true  of  all  the 
visible  church's,  or  the  wtold's  trespasses  on  his 
personal  authority,  '*  Thoii  oouldest  haye  no  power 
ngainst  me  at  all,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above:  therefore  they"  (whether  a  backsliding 
church:  or  apostate  world)  "who  delivered  me"  to 
this  or  that  wrong  ''have  the  greater  sin*"  The 
authoriser,  promoter,  or  tempter  to  tl^e  act  or 
thought  of  disobedience  to  Christ  incurs  heavier 
penalties  than  the  blind  thus  led  by  the  blind,  who 
both  ML  into  the  ditch  together.  Then  in  taking 
up  our  cross  daily  to  follow  Jesus,  let  us  see  that 
"the  title"  is  legible  on  it  of  Jesus  the  King, 
No  other  cross  bears  salvation  save  tiiat  wbich 
bore  the  Saviour,  and  only  so,  even  in  his  case, 
because  "  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree."  The  world  could  write  nothing 
so  bad  on  our  cross— which,  if  it  were  worse  might 
not  be  true,  the  accusation  would  be  a  &ct-*eould 
not  overstate  the  guflt  of  the  sinner*    Like  the 


thieves  on  calvary,  "  We  are  all  in  the  same  con- 
demnation, and  we  indeed  justly."  This  should  be 
our  self-abasing  echo  of  tiie  penitent  male&ctor's 
cry,  "  We  indeed  justiy ;  but  this  man  hath  done 
nothing  amiss."  Nothing  indeed— the  superscrip- 
tion of  his  very  cross  being  witness.  No  marvel 
Matthew's  Oospel,  like  his  Master's  raiment,  was 
all  of  a  piece.  Based  on  the  high  and  mighty 
principle  of  a  Boyal  Saviour,  it  was  thence  woven 
from  the  top  throughout ;  and  who  would  reject  it  P 
Oh,  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down  before  the 
throne  of  this  doctrine— Jesus  the  Sing  1  Let  its 
governing  and  pervading  power  exert  an  assimi- 
lating influence  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  producing, 
in  some  analogy  with  the  uniform  method  and 
harmony  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  first  |Nro- 
olaimed  it,  a  whole  burnt-offering,  and  suljection 
of  the  whole  man,  body,  soul,  and  opirit,  in  ever- 
growing and  increasing  *  conformity  to  his  will, 
whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  serve.  Whatever  our 
individual  cross  may  be,  like  his  own,  it  should 
bear  its  testimony  to  the  crucified  King,  as  those 
who  are  crucified  together  with  him ;  and,  like  the 
Calvary  penitent,  recognising  by  faith  the  crown 
above  the  cross,  pay  homage  to  Pilate's  titie  of  the 
King  by  the  expository  piayer,  "Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."  Would 
he  have  spoken  of  a  kingdom,  had  he  not  read  and 
believed,  "  This  is  Jesus  the  EingP" 
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n.— AT  A  cmnTmoEON  bahbee's. 
BMONGST  the  innumerable  instances  of 
bad  taste  in  youth  of  both  sexes,  is, 
I  believe,  a  deep  passion  for  haunting 
barbers'  windows;  sadly,  too,  all  of 
us  have  had  it,  owing  mostly,  it  may 
be,  to  the  wax  dummies  therein — ^the  celebrated 
military  officers  and  duchesses,  which  those  stearine 
BimtUacra,  in  copper-lace,  artificial  pearls,  and  cotton 
velvet,  represent.  We  sigh  about  our  boyhood's 
days  pretty  deeply,  like  mimics  ss  we  are.  Would 
we  go  back  to  those  days  when  a  wax  thing,  with 
glass  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  nostrils  stufi^ed  with  red 
pigment,  a  feeble  mouth,  and  widely-sown  eye- 
brows, was  our  ideal — our  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
our  own  sweet  one  ?  The  supposition  is  preposte- 
rous: let  us  content  ourselves  with  our  state  as 
men,  and  being  fully  alive  to  the  dummies.  School- 
girls who  are  of  this  class  are  objectionable;  nobody 
loves  them ;  they  have  arrived  at  a  debatable  tjLme 
of  life,  in  which,  I  verily  believe,  they,  rather 
ihan  otherwise,  are  unpleasant  to  themselves.  We 
love  girl-babies,  and  young  ladies  of  nineteen  or — 
say  twenty.  The  intermediate  periods  offer  but  slly 


things,  redolent  of  bread-and-butter,  witii  their 
fingers  clammy  and  cold  with  practising  the  "Battlo 
of  Prague  "  and  Weber's  last  vraltz.  One  of  the 
loves  of  the  schoolgirl  is,  shame  be  it  said,  the 
dummy,  the  barber's  dummy  I 

Now,  if  there  be  anything  utterly  objectionable, 
in  a  harmless  way,  to  me  it  is  a  big  wax  doll.  If 
I  only  knew  the  Italian  artist  who  made  them,  I 
should,  probably,  assault  him.  Being  a  thorough 
Iconoclast,  I  hate  images  of  all  sorts,  especially  of 
the  waxen  sort.  Madame  Tufesaud's  would  be  to 
me  a  prison ;  a  barber's  shop,  with  its  three  or  five 
smirking  inhabitants,  looking  as  hard  as  stone  in 
winter,  and  as  soft  as  lard  in  summer,  I  fly  from. 
I  agree  substantially  with  those  early  zealots  who 
burnt  the  images,  especially  the  waxen  dolli  They 
come  too  near  nature  to  be  pleasant ;  they  are  like 
and  unlike,  flattering  yet  insulting;  hypocrites,  with 
a  fair  outside  merely,  and  the  inside — ^what  is  it  P — 
wool  and  sawdust.  The  dummy  which  turns  round, 
and  bends  her  neck  fantastically — the  dummy 
which,  having  a  loose  wig,  changes  the  fashion 
of  its  hair  at  least  once  a  month,  sometimes,  too, 
being  seen  naked,  and  not  ashamed  ^  helplessly 
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bald  in  the  early  morning— the  dtunmy  which  has 
dyed  one  half  of  its  hair  yellow  and  the  other 
black-- these,  and  other  monstrosities,  are  odions; 
but  the  male  dummy  exceeds  ihem  alL  Those 
female  e£Gigies  haye  still  some  paradisiac  recoUeo- 
tions  or  associations  about  them :  they  are  irUended 
to  represent  women.  The  other  effeminate  things 
arc  not  worthy  of  being  men-milliners ;  they  haye 
all  the  smirking  prettiness  of  lifantilini ;  their  hair 
exhibits  yast  culture  and  attention;  their  looks 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  yery  bold;  they  are 
guiltless  of  blushing,  and  haye  as  Httle  self-con- 
scious modesty  as  the  young  men  of  the  day ;  they 
are  odiously  weU  satisfied  with  themselyes.  But, 
eyen  in  these,  there  are  degrees  of  baseness.  The 
young  images  are  bad  enough;  but  the  old  ones, 
wrinkled,  not  by  time  but  art,  with  their  wigs 
sprinkled  with  grey,  and  wider  and  thinner  in  the 
"natural  skin "  partings*,  with  the  same  liyely,  un- 
abashed look  as  the  young  ones,  and  with  preter- 
natnrally  bright  eyes— oan  any  one  look  on  them 
without  feeling  his  choler  rise?  There  was  a  middle- 
aged  creature  of  this  sort,  particularly  well  shayen, 
and  blue  about  the  chin,  as  an  actor  should  be, 
made  up  after  Oharles  Kean,  with  a  woman's  collar 
round  ito  waxy  neck ;  a  star  just  under  its  arm- 
pit, haying,  like  all  dummies,  but  a  short  supply  of 
chest,  and  a  scant  black  cotton-yelyet  Hamlet  doak 
on,  that  was  such  an  insult  to  the  immortal  bard* 
that  I  felt  mighty  indignant  when  I  saw  the  shop. 
And  yet  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  young  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  loye  with  that  waxen 
image  which  M.  Qheyeux  had  set  up.  The  manly 
intellect  of  Dash,  the  soaring  eloquence  of  Blank, 
the  piety  and  poetry  of  Asterisk,  and  the  feryid 
brayery  of  Stars,  were  nothing  beside  the  hectic 
and  romantic  prettiness  of  that  waxen  dummy. 

Barbers  are  strange  creatures.  They  are  sup- 
posed—I don't  know  why,  but  probably  with  some 
justice— to  be  badly  fed,  and  their  clerks  are  pro- 
yerbially  iU-paid,  because  they  keep  none,  haying 
a  ready-money  business!  That  credit  in  commerce 
is  ruin,  is  disproyed  by  barbers :  they  are  paid  at 
once,  or— in  the  case  of  those  bold  fellows,  whereof 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  one,  who  subscribe  by  the  year 
or  quarter  for  unlimited  hair  clippings— beforehand; 
and  yet  no  barber  eyer  made  a  fortune.  They  are 
good  citizens,  and  are  a  nuld,  gentle,  and  effeminate 
race,  smelling  of  a  fiednt  compound  of  smells,  oyer 
which  hair-oil  predominates.  They  are  celebrated, 
too,  for  always  haying  their  hair  in  good  order,  and 
probably,  when  young  men  in  a  large  establishment 
— say  Bruce's,  of  Bond  Street— practice  hair  cutting 
on  themselyes.  They  dare  not  smoke,  and  seldom 
dnnk;  when  they  do,  it  is  weak  gin-and-water. 
If  they  speculate,  they  join  building  societies, 
which  too  often  £ul;  when  they  grow  rich,  which 
ia  only  by  a  rare  chance,  they  liye  at  dlapham,  and 
make  an  abortiye  attempt  at  a  military  appear- 


ance; but  in  this  they  are  outdone  by  taikn. 
When  poor,  they  take  to  singing  birds,  and  hir 
deyer  at  breeding  canaries,  the  birds  eyide&t';. 
delighting  in  the  soft  warmth  of  the  shop  and  b^ 
chatter  of  the  eustomera  The  music  of  fhet^ 
birds  is,  perhaps,  a  Shakespearean  zelie,  for  h 
the  Elizabethan  times  the  worn  and  weU-tibnmbec 
guitar  was  as  necessary  to  the  barber's  sibop  as  i 
shaying-basin.  Douglas  Jerrold  has  rapresentcl 
one  of  this  fraternity  as  haying  political  feelings. 
but  at  present  few  barbers  haye  any :  haaring  &:• 
much  on  aU  sides,  they  are  of  none,  and  show  ber. 
policy  in  assenting  to  eyerything  that  a  castoaitr 
says. 

Who  amongst  these  gentlemen,  whm  weM  once 
hangers-on  to  a  science,  and  called  tbamselTee 
chirurgeonSf  introduced  the  notion  that  bean' 
grease  made  the  hair  grow,  is  not  known.  HJ 
great  name— great  for  a  barber— has  poiisibsd,  hsi 
his  swindle  suryiyes.  All  sorts  of  exeorabla  dodge 
are  undertaken  behind  those  dreadful  dummies,  xa 
persuade  people  that  hair  will  grow  upon  the  baldesi 
head.  Howallofusaredeoeiyedatenetxmebytks 
miserable  fallaoy,  it  is  humiliating,  but  nciooiwri. 
to  relate.  How  the  insidious  operator  infzodscee 
his  **Twanu^  Marrow"  and  his  ''Urm  Ifa^ 
Cream ; "  how  he  extols  certain  '*  balms*"  and  de- 
dares  that  one  trial  will  proye  the  ikot;  hoirbean!- 
less  boys  write  to  female  Bwindlersy  who  asser: 
that,  for  six  stamps,  they  will  cause  tbs  beard  to 
grow  thickly  in  six  weeks— is  known  to  alL  How 
this  preparation  is  applied  secretly,  and  bow  th» 
smooth  chin  is  neryously  watched  nig^t  and  man- 
ing,  one  can  imagine.  Of  course.  Nature  is  no: 
coaxed  out  of  her  way  by  <*  Balm  of  MoldaTi&,' 
nor  can  a  man  grow  a  beard  like  a  muff  by  bathiLg 
his  chin  in  **  Wallachian  Wash."  I  baye  s&u 
barbers  are  harmless :  not  so.  Deception  by  hair- 
washes  and  bears*  grease  ia  their  cardinal  aizu 

Let  us  take  a  peep  into  the  window  of  Mr. 
Wigsby,  one  of  the  last  of  those  yestiges  of  creation, 
who,  haying  a  weak  faith  in  bears,  goes  so  far  u 
to  keep  one,  and  indeed  looks  upon  him  as  his 
stock-in-trade.  How  so  many  pots  get  filled  with 
the  fat  of  so  small  an  animal,  is  a  mystery  neTcr 
explained.  Mr.  Wigsby  declares  that  it  is  because 
he  is  so  "  worry  fat,"  and  that  grease  goes  a  long 
way,  which  assertions,  to  some  extent,  are  true. 

The  quarter  in  which  Mr.  Wigsby  and  bis  bear 
reside  was,  in  good  truth,  once  not  only  a  quarter, 
but  the  better  half  of  the  town  ;  and  Mr.  Wlgslj 
himself  recoUects,  with  a  sigh,  in  which  pr^e  has 
a  struggle  with  regret,  and  gets  the  worst  of  it, 
when  carriage  ladies  by  the  score  used  to  send  for 
him  to  "  dress  their  'air  before  goin*  to  court" 

Those  days  are  passed:  days  in  which  we  had 
dandies  and  dandizettes,  and  gentlemen  paid  such 
attention  to  their  'air — and  airs,  indeed — that 
sometimes  a  "£ne  'ead  was  a  fortune  to  *enL'* 
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Now-a-days  the  degenerato  young  fellows,  what 
with  haTing  it  out  dose  off  behind,  and  "letting  it 
grow  on  their  chins  quite  awful,"  says  Wigsby, 
do  not  pay  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  my 
informant  thinks  it  demands. 

I  quite  concede  Wigsby's  premises,  and  agree- 
ing with  him  in  a  nonchalant  way,  for  I  being 
fond  of  haying  my  hair  out  and  brushed,  manage 
to  get  an  extra  half-hour's  brushing  and  deansing, 
and  thereby  ayoid  the  necessity  of  having  any 
machinery  employed  on  the  outside  of  my  head. 
In  the  days  of  which  Mr.  Wigsby  speaks,  I  can 
just  remember  that  beards  and  moustadies  were 
80  scarce  that  any  man  who  "  sported "  one  was 
at  once  put  down  as  one  of  three  things— things, 
by  the  way,  which  thrive  into  remarkable  vigour 
and  liveliness  upon  British  ground— that  is  to  say, 
a  foreigner,  a  nobleman,  or  a  swindler.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  in  the  works  of  an  author,  whose 
acute  and  accurate  observation  has  never  been 
doubted,  a  handsome  hero  will  be  met  with  who 
supported  himself  in  a  very  respectable  position 
upon  a  fine  head  of  hair  and  a  beard,  to  which 
ornaments  he  added  a  parr  of  moustadies,  and  who 
was  enabled  to  marry  a  lady  with  a  competency, 
and,  if  we  believe  him,  to  slight  and  rqect  "  two 
countesses  and  a  dowager.** 

Mr.  Wigsby  is  a  little,  old,  shabby  man,  wiiSk  ii 
piide  in  his  art  and  in  a  tall,  mild  Mm— a  good 
man,  and  one  who  has  had  his  trials  and  worries. 
Almost  all  hairdressers,  as  we  have  before  noticed, 
ore  sofb,  good-natured  fellows,  as  if  they  were 
euckled  on  Balm  of  Columbia,  and  tried  their 
milk  teeth  on  somebody's  "Emollient."  Wigsby 
is  extra  soft  and  pliable.  He  never  addresses  any 
one — ^not  even  his  sweep,  I  believe— without  one 
"sir;"  and  when  he  is  attending  to  a  customer 
whom  he  lespects — as  he  does  the  present  insidious 
writer— he  treats  him  with  aa  many  "sirs"  as 
Johnson  did  Boswell  and  BoffwellJohnson* 

Mild  aa  Wigsby  is,  his  son — a»young  man  who 
once  had  a  hope  which  budded  early  and  was  nipped 
by  the  frost — ^is  comparatively  milder. 

"He  wouldn't  'urt  a  fiy,  sir;  no,  sir.  John  is 
as  soft  as  salad  oil,  sir,  and  as  kind.  You  can't 
quarrel  with  him,  sir;  nor  turn  his  edge,  sir — ^any 
more  than  you  could  that  ci  a  good  razzur,  sir. 
They've  all  on  'em  turned  out  bad,  eir^very  bad, 
sir ;  boys  and  girls,  and  all ;  and  have  left  me  and 
my  fallen  fortunes,  and  hemigrated." 

Emotion,  and  nothing  more,  as  we  shall  at  once 
explain,  makes  Wigsby  ever  aspirate  anything ;  he 
is  too  mild  for  the  smallest  aspiration. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  my  eldest  one,  that's 
Hobert,  you  know — ^I'll  take  jest  a  little  from  over 
the  right  ear,  sir — 'as  gone  and  bin  to  Australia, 
as  I  well  know,  'aving  fitted  on  him  hout."  Wigsby 
breathes  hard  again.  "  Well,  I  wrote  to  him,  to 
say  that  me  and  his  poor  mother  weren't  at  all 


weU ;  and  trade  was  dull,  and  the  Glistener  did  not 
move  a  pot." 

"  The  what,  Mr.  Wigsby  P  "  inquired  L 

"  The  Glistener,  sir— made  alter  the  redpe  of  aai 
eminent  physician,  Sir  Benjamin  Bowlers,  sir;  the 
'Air  Glistener,  sir— warranted  to  make  everybody's 
'ead  as  soft  and  natural  as  a  child's^  sir.  You  see, 
sir,  when  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world  don^ 
rub  your  'air  all  off,  or,  whidi,  as  is  well  known,  is 
a  frequent  result,  why  they  turn  'em  all  rough  and 
wiry  like.  AU  old  men's  hair  is  very  like  wires, 
sir— I  don't  know  whether  you've  observed— and 
blunts  the  scissors  awfuU  Some  on  'em  are  so 
hard  as  they  quite  flies  up  in  your  fi&oe  whea  you 
cuts  'em,  and  one  had  need  of  spectades,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  the  Glistener  softens  their  hair,  I  suppose." 

"  Of  course  it  do,"  said  Mr.  Wigsby— "just  a 
leetle  more  off  behind,  I  think,  sir— and  puts  a  glosh 
on  it,  sir,  quite  a  glosh.  You  know  as  how  it  be- 
comes very  dull  like  too,  hewing  " — ^here  he  got  a 
little  out  of  breath  and  caught  himself  up — **  bow- 
ing, sir,  to  roots  a-perishing,  sir.  Sir  Benjamin, 
when  I  gave  'im  'is  ten  guineas  for  the  Glistener, 
sir,  magnifying  a  root  of  'air,  sir,  a  regular  bunch 
of  'em  all  a-growing  together,  somethin'  like  leeks 
or  bamboo-canes,  or  crab-tree  walking-sticks,  all 
knobby  all  the  way  up,  sir ;  otmis,  isn't  it,  sir  ?  " 

**  Yes,  it  is ;  but  how  about  yoartKm  Robert  P" 

<«'0h,  sir,  he  was  'artless— 'actlest  did  I  say  P  he 
had  an  'art,  sir,  and  so  Ba3r8  Mrs.  Wigsby,  his  poor 
mother,  and  apredouswoman,  sir— ^ech  a  fiivourite 
with  my  greet  customers  of  BoeiBell  Square,  sir- 
say  she,  a-stining  up  a  pot  of  IheGUMener,  sir,  she 
says,  *  Robert  'as  got  a  'art,  and  so'^as  a  turnip, 
a  cabbage,  or  a  brickbat.  He  don't  take  after  his 
father,  Wigsby.' 

"  *  No,'  says  I,  *  my  dear;  neither  do  be  take 
after  his  mother.' 

" '  As  to  his  ^rrit,  Wigsby,  he  (Uf,*  she  says. 
'I  was  always  reckoned  a  woman  of  a  deal  of 
sperrit,  and  Bobert  'as  much  the  same ;  but  as  to 

his  'art *    But  it's  o'  no  use  repeatin'  to  you 

his  mother's  obserwations.  Mothers  know  most  of 
their  own  children ;  and  when  they  axe  indoooed  to 
speak  bad  on  'em,  why  bad  they  must  be.  Yes,  sir, 
Bcbert  absolutely  says  that  I  was  an  old  fod  to 
stay  where  I  was,  to  come  over  there  and  make  my 
fortune ;  and  that  he  wouldn't  send  me  an  ounce  a 
gold — ^no,  not  if  he  fbund  a  nugget  as  big  as  St. 
Paul's ;  and  that,  if  I  wanted  money,  I  was  to  sell 
thebearl" 

Wigsby  piped  dmlly  as  he  said  this,  and  a  lively 
old  canary,  which  looked  knowing  out  of  his  cage, 
as  if  he  was  listening  to  the  old  boy  singing  a  plain- 
tive song,  whidi  was  manifestly  the  idea  the  bird 
had,  gave  a  peculiar  chirp,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Hallo!  that's  a  fresh  note,  Wigsby;  try  it  again." 

Mr.  Wigsby's  scissors  trembled  so  against  my 
left  ear,  the  hair  round  which  he  was  finishing  off; 
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that  I,  to  encourage  him,  sympathised  "with  him* 
"SeU  tiie  bear,  indeed  I"  said  I;  "  where  is  itP" 

'*  Oh,  iVa  close  by,  sir;  close  by.  John,  draw 
np  the  blind,  and  let  the  gentleman  see  onr  bear. 
It's  one  of  tlie  sights  of  the  neighbourhood^  sir. 
And  when  it's  been  killed,  sir,  and  hung  up  dead* 
like  by  the  shop  door,  sir,  with  all  its  insides 
turned  outside,  all  a-bustin'  with  fat,  sir,  we  haye 
such  a  crowd,  sir,  as  one  can't  pass-Hspedally 
children,  sir.  And  great  ladies,  sir,  sends  thisir 
nursemaids  all  the  way,  sir,  fiK>m  Peckham  and 
Belgrayia  to  see  the  bear.  Leastways,  tiiey  did," 
said  the  little  man,  with  a  sigh,  parting  my  hair 
with  a  trembling  hand ;  "  but  those  days  is  past" 

«  ril  come  and  finish  off  the  gentleman,  fiEkther," 
said  John  Wigsby ;  **  you're  agitated,  I  see." 

John  Wigsby  took  the  soft  brush,  as  soft  as  the 
old  barber  himself,  out  of  his  father's  hand,  and 
continued  the  operation;  and  Wigsby  sat  down, 
not  without  many  apologies,  and  pointed  out  the 
caged  Una  minima  to  me. 

If  Wigsby  was  mild,  and  John  milder,  the  bear 
reached  the  superlatiTo  degree  of  mildnesa.  There 
ehe  lay,  blinking  at  us  from  a  small  cage  about  big 
enough  for  a  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  rigged 
up  at  the  end  of  a  yard,  in  which  the  unlu^py 
— or  happy-^animal  passed  its  indolent  existence. 
So  far  as  I  could  say,  it  was  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  indigestion;  and  lay  there,  doubled  iqp,  like  the 
Cornwall  lunatic  when  found  by  Doctor  Bryne^  and 
looking  like  a  small  heap  of  brown  mops  unfinished 
and  without  tfatt  handles. 

**  You  am't  a&aid,  sir  P"  said  Wigsby,  with'some 
grandeur;  **  as  for  me,  sir,  Fm  used  to  him,  I  am." 

"  'IJmphl''  said  I,  looking  curiously  at  him, 
whilst  Wigsby  Junior  gaye  a  forward  brush  at  my 
hair;  '*and  where  does  that  creature  come  fix>m?" 

"  The  dockfi,  sir,"  said  Wigsby;  "  we  buys  'em 
at  the  docks*  Sailoralning 'em  oyer  and  make  pets 


on  'em  aboard  ship,  sir,  and  then  sells  'em.  It 
breaks  their  'arts  partin'  with  'em,  but  Jack  aint 
got  no  room  for  'em  when  ashore,  you  see,  and  they 
eats  such  a  precious  lot,  they  do,  sir." 

«  Ay,  and  what  do  you  feed  them  on?  "  said  I, 
getting  mterested;  *'I  suppose  this  indiyidual  is 
the  last  of  a  long  line  P  " 

<<  Yes,  sir,"  said  John  Wigsby;  ^'this  is  the 
ninety-ninth  bear  I'ye  had.  At  number  one  hun- 
dred, I  stop;  the  business  won't  keep  us  both, 
that's  a  fact  They  eat,  sir,  four  times  a  day,  a 
huge  bowl  of  rice  and  molasses,  and  yery  fat  it 
makes  them.  They  are  neyer  sayage  when  their 
beUies  is  full,  and  generally  good-natured  sort  o' 
feUows  by  the  time  I  gets  them.  It  quite  grieyes 
me  to  kill  'em;  we  kill  'em  and  eat  'em  too,  sir." 

I  looked  at  the  little  man  with  some  wonder; 
could  he  be  a  beair-slayer  and  eater?  "Yes,"  I 
said,  inquiringly,  '*  I  haye  beard  that  bears'  hams 
are  good." 

*'  Too  good  for  us,"  said  old  Wigsby,  with  mild- 
ness; ''we  sell  'em;  the  paws  is  beautiful,  beau- 
tiful sir,  they  tell  me,  and  so  the  bear  thmks,  for  he 
sucks  'em  often  enough.  No,  sir,"  he  continued,  with 
a  sigh,  "  we  don't  eat  'em,  nor  we  don't  kill  'em. 
A  Mr.  Soomble,  sir,"  here  he  mentioned  a  celebrated 
artist,  "  giyes  me  half-a-soyareign^  sir ;  he  used  to 
giye  me  a  whole  one,  to  shoot  him,  sir ;  he  brings 
his  musket,  gets  as  far  off  as  he  can,  and  pop — and 
the  bear  is  dead.  He  neyer  wants  to  shoot  twice. 
Your  hat^  sir;  sixpence,  yes,  sir,  pay  in  the  shop, 
sir;  glad  you're  so  much  interested  in  my  bear, 
sir."  The  little  man  gaye  his  usual  sigh,  whiffed, 
with  a  worn-out  hat-brush,  a  few  specks  of  hair 
horn  my  coat,  and  bowed  me  out  of  his  shop ;  past 
the  dummies,  turning  yellow  with  age  and  with  a 
faded  grandeur;  past  a  small  mean  row  of  pomatum 
pots,  that  were  dummies,  too;  and  past,  finally, 
the  Hairdresser's  Window. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


THE    ROOKS'    NEST. 

BY  £MMA  MABSHAIiL. 

[ISS  SEVERN,  pray  read,  or  do 
something;  I   am   so   tired  and 
miserable."  And  poor  Dora  Beau- 
'  champ  turned  her  head  wearily 
upon  her  pillow. 
**  Will  you  tell  me  a  story  ?" 
**  Yes,  darling,  if  you  will  try  to  keep  stilL" 
The  beautiful  yiew  lay  basking  in  the  intense 
sunlight,  and  the  rooks  were  cawing  in  the  tall 
elms,  and  taking  great  circling  sweeps  in  the  clear 
air,  and  then  disappearing  again  amongst  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  stately  trees. 


'^  How  the  rooks  talk  ^ery  morning  and  eyen- 
ing,"  said  Dora.  "I  wonder  what  they  say;  it 
sounds  as  if  they  meant  something." 

*'  Of  course  it  does,"  said  Miss  Seyem ;  **  and 
when  I  first  came  here,  in  April,  I  was  in  the 
ayeaue  one  day,  when  a  bit  of  twig  fell  at  my  feet, 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  an  old  rook  had  just 
dropped  it — and  he  and  his  wife  were  holding  quite 
a  long  oonyersation,  as  they  hoyered  about,  break- 
ing off  a  twig  here  and  a  twig  there,  tUl  they  got 
one  of  the  precise  length  and  thickness  they  needed. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  fancied  they  were  talking 
about  P" 

"Yes,"  said  Dora,  her  eye  brightening;  "go 
on." 
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<'  *  It's  not  the  first  time  I  have  built  a  nest/ 
said  the  elder  rook ;  '  no,  nor  the  second,  nor  the 
third.  But  you  are  young,'  he  said,  turning  to  his 
wife,  as  he  pulled  off  a  little  twig,  and  laid  it  on 
the  nest  for  her  to  straighten — '  you  are  young, 
and  don't  know  so  much  of  the  world  as  I  do.  It 
was  a  proud  day,'  said  he,  '  when  I  chose  my  first 
mate,  and  we  ssdled  out  together  one  bright  March 
morning  to  look  about  us,  and  fix  upon  our  future 
home.  These  yery  trees,  my  dear,  were  our  first 
jesting-place,  and,  tired  with  our  flight,  and  well 
pleased  with  our  good  fortune  in  alighting  here, 
'we  determined  to  stay  where  we  found  ourselves 
for  the  present.  Fvill  of  conceit  and  self-import- 
ance, we  imagined  our  coming  from  the  city  would 
give  us  at  onoe  a  good  introduction  to  the  country- 
bred  rooks  amongst  whom  we  had  chosen  to  dwell. 
The  whole  party  were  out  on  our  arriyal,  on  an 
expedition  to  that  field  of  Fanner  Clarke's  where 
.the  finest  slugs  are  stOl  found ;  and  my  wife  and  I, 
after  refrealung  ourselTee  wit^  a  little  luncheon  in 
^hB  park  below,  again  mounted  to  the  top  branches 
of  the  tall  tree  to  your  right,  and  looked  about  us 
to  admire  this  loyely  prospect  That  building  was 
just  beginning,  and  we  saw  a  great  many  in  course 
of  repair ;  one  of  whish  I  was  just  examining  with 
my  beak,  when  a  rough  Toice  near  asked  me  what 
I  wanted.  I  retreated  to  the  next  bough,  and 
replied,  with  ciyility,  that  I  only  wished  to  notice 
the  construction  of  the  nest ;  there  was  no  harm  in 
that,  I  hoped.  Dear  I  what  a  hubbub  was  pre- 
sently raised  by  the  whole  tribe,  who  were  now 
retuming'-«ach  chattering,  and  scolding  as  our 
quiet,  humdrvm  people  near  the  cathedral  at  Nor- 
chester  nerer  dreamed  of.  But  my  wife  was  a 
match  for  the  loudest  of  them ;  she  declared  her 
intention  of  staying  where  she  was,  and  I  think 
her  beauty  made  an  impression  on  the  head  of 
the  colony.  The  proud  day  came  at  last  when 
four  beautifol  ^gs  lay  in  our  nest,  and  soon 
that  still  prouder  day  when  the  young  ones  were 
safely  hatched.  We  were  so  happy— my  poor 
wife  and  I— and  never  thought  it  hard  work  to 
supply  the  wants  of  those  little  gaping  mouths. 
It  is  astonishing,  by  the  way,'  said  the  rook,  *  what 
these  youngsters  get  through  in  the  course  of  one 
day.  I  have  often  had  a  pain  in  my  left  wing  for 
hours  after  my  continued  flight  for  their  support. 
But  these  are  necessary  exertions,  which  no  good 
parent  grudges ;  and  to  work  for  others  is  always 
the  greatest  joy.  But  my  wife  and  I  fell  into  error 
— ^the  error  of  over-indulgence  of  our  children; 
an  indulgence  which  was  weak,  and  ended  in  sad 
results.  This  first  brood  of  ours  were  really  beau- 
tiful ;  my  wife  said  there  were  none  such  in  the 
oolony,  and  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  her.  One 
was  an  elegant  shape — another  had  a  peculiarly 
graceful  arch  to  Ids  neck^^a  third  had  lovely 
plumage — a  fourth  a  melodious  voice.    The  day 


of  the  first  flight  is  always  looked  forwBid  to 
axiously,  both  by  parent  birds  and  nestlings,  and 
many  a  time  did  we  talk  it  over,  and  grew  eager 
for  the  right  time  to  arrive.  At  last  the  tims 
did  come.  We  took  several  flights  w^  thm 
in  safety,  till  one  day,  alighting  in  the  lam- 
yard,  the  nestlings,  oontraiy  to  mj  repeal 
orders,  became  too  bold,  and  ventured  viiin 
a  granary,  which  was  no  doubt  tempting  from 
the  scent  of  grain.  Again  and  again  1  call&l 
them  out,  and  again  and  again  they  persisted  i: 
passing  the  open  door.  At  last  my  ^e  and  I 
thought  if  we  took  flight,  the  young  ones  voold 
follow  us  from  fear.  We  tried  the  experiment,  iz\ 
made  a  sudden  whirl  in  the  air,  calling  on  them  dl 
the  time.  What  was  our  oonstemation  to  bear  the 
sound  of  the  sudden  banging  of  the  granary  doon! 
and  on  flying  back,  we  discovered  that  a  Wicm 
had  just  closed  them,  and  our  children  ^me  cbe 
prisoners  for  the  night.  We  hovered  alxmt  till 
sunset,  hoping  that  the  croel  doors  mig^t  be  re- 
opened. We  could  hear  the  faint  caw  of  the  pocr 
little  prisoners ;  but,  alas  I  we  were  poverles  b 
help  them.  A  miserable  night  we  pasnd;  and  it 
the  first  flaint  streaks  of  dawn,  we  sought  ^ 
farmyard.  After  waiting  disconsolate  for  srne 
time,  tiie  great  doors  were  swung  back;  tro 
boys  entered,  and  we  soon  saw  them  ooioii!* 
out,  each  with  one  of  our  children  in  either  haad 
We  saw  their  struggles  for  freedom,  and  they  av 
us;  but  what  could  we  do ?  We  wheeiled  nnsi 
and  round  the  boys'  heads,  and  my  wife  pecked  tk 
straw  cap  off  one,  and  screamed  violently;  but  i^ 
was  an  of  no  avaiL  **  The  young  fiiieTes!"  ^ 
heard  the  urdiins  say ;  <*  tiioy  have  been  stnSi: 
themselves  all  nig^t,  and  now  they  shall  pay  for  11 
Let's  dip  their  wings,  Bol),  and  carry  *em  hoE? 
with  us.'*  This,  we  supposed,  was  done;  for  tL« 
boys  disappeared  with  their  prey,  and  weneyersT 
our  children  more.  When  we  had  recovered  a  liVa 
from  our  grief,  I  talked  very  seriously  to  my  ^-^ 
and  said  if  ever  we  had  another  brood,  ire  cu"'^ 
teach  them  obedience  as  the  first  lesson.'  And  be:.' 
the  old  rook  concluded  his  story,  I  think,  i^ 
another  movement  was  made  in  the  tree  oTer  i^y 
head;  the  luncheon  bell  rang,  and  I  came  into  ut 
house." 

"  I  like  that  story  verymnch,  MissSeTero/'  »- 
little  Dc»ra. 


COWSLIP. 

A  EHTMli  FOE  TOUlf  O  BEADBEB. 

ELLOW,  yellow  cowslip, 
Growing  in  the  grass, 
1%ou  dost  bloom  so  brightly, 
Thou  dost  smell  so  sweetlyi 
That  the  very  cattle   . 
Lightly  o'er  thee  pass. 
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Yellow,  yellow  oowslip, 

Yield  xmto  the  mowers. 

Ohildreii  gather  thee. 

Then  thy  Hfe  is  ended. 

In  the  early  snmxiier,                        . 

Fensiye  little  one. 

In  the  dewy  morning, 

When  his  nest  bed^e  thea 

Yellow,  yellow  cowslip. 

Leayes  the  lark  so  free. 

like  ^lee  may  I  grow, ' 
Thong^tfol  as  thy  natiue. 

Yellow,  yeUow  oowslip. 

Usefiil  as  thy  blossoms. 

Shining  in  the  son, 

Till  to  bloom  in  Eden, 

When  the  taU  grass  meadows 

Prom  the  world  I  go. 

iQ« 

KATE    ORMOND'S    DOWBE. 

BY  MBS.  a  L.  BALFOUB,  ATTTHOB  OF   "  THB  FAMILT  HOVOITB,"  BTa  Sia 


CHAPTBE  XX, 

W0B8B  TBAJX  OBPHAKBD. 

IeOM  the  time  that  Bdina  had  left  her 
school,  and  been  dmnestioated  with  Miss 
Oimond,  she  had  naturally  thought  of 
an  interview  with  her  grandfather.  And 
now  this  antidpated  intenriew,  in  whioh 
she  had  trusted  to  overoome  his  prc^dioes,  had  taken 
plaoe  imder  such  ciroumstaaoes  that  her  gra&dlkther's 
feeling  of  passive  indifllBrenoe  had  dianged  to  dislike— 
her  only  near  relatiYe ! 

**  Was  he  indeed  her  only  relatiye  F" 

The  astounding  rerelation  contained  in  iib%  note  she 
had  found  excited  her  mind  to  belieye  it  posstUe  that 
h  w  father  might  be  still  alive— that  fiither  whom  she  had 
heard  described  as  snoli  a  wretched  mass  of  deoeption. 
Ah !  how  did  she  now  regret  her  orphanage  was  over. 
She  had  learned  what^  previous  to  the  last  twenty-four 
hoursy  she  had  deemed  was  impossible— that  the  condition 
of  an  orphan  is  not  the  worst  or  most  helpless.  But 
even  as  she  thought  thus,  she  was  angiy  with  herself  for 
adopting  her  grand&ther's  prijudioea.  **  He  is  under 
the  dominion  of  hatred  to  a  degree  that  prevents  his 
seeing  and  knowing  the  truth,"  she  said ;  and  then  added, 
**  My  fkther,  if  alive,  may  be  no  m<NPe  worthy  of  his 
hatred  than  I  am.  Ill  believe  no  evil  that  I  do  not 
actually  know." 

All  the  neCEurioHs  story,  of  which  she  had  received  a 
dim  outline,  as  to  a  fUse  report  of  her  mothei^s  death, 
to  extort  money— all  this  might  be  an  exaggeration ; 
or  others  may  have  practised  the  deceit,  and  charged  it 
upon  her  parents.  And  though  she  did  not  certainly 
see  how  this  could  be,  yet  on  the  assumption  that  asser- 
tion is  not  proof,  and  that  all  are  innocent  until  proved 
to  be  guilty,  she  steadfastly  resolved  to  ignore  all  that 
she  had  headrd  her  father  accused  of.  As  we  genenlly 
succeed  in  believing  as  we  wish,  the  mental  special 
pleading  of  half  an  hour  had  sufficed  to  ooavince  her 
that  her  ikther,  as  well  as  that  poor  outcast  daughter 
and  mother,  were  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

Her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  tea-things  being 
brought  in,  and  she  inquired  for  Jessy>  who,  wishing  for 
nothinfiT  better  than  t(^tell  what  she  had  learned  at  the 
inquest  volunteered  the  remark— 


"Oh,  Miss  South,  ttiere  was  not  a  scrap— no,  not  a 
scrap  of  paper,  not  even  a  wedding-ring  on  her  finger. 
A  man  who  keeps  a  little  silversmith's  thog  at  Ham- 
mersmith came  forward  to  say  that,  three  days  ago,  he 
bought  a  very  old^  thin,  bent  wedding-ring  of  the  woman. 
He  broke  it  up  to  s^  for  old  gold.  And  a  baker 
said  that  the  same  day,  a  little  after,  she  had  bought  a 
loaf  of  him.  There  was  sixpence  and  some  coppers  left 
in  her  pocket;  so  that,  as  the  jury  said,  she  didn't  die  of 
want.  The  parish  doctor  proved  that  it  was  heart  disease, 
and  thafs  always  sudden ;  but  why  ever  she  should  have 
come  to  our  boat-house  I  cant  fkthom,  nor  the  gentiemen 
conldnt,  for  all  they'd  the  law  o'  their  dde.  But  they're 
a-going  to  let  her  lay  in  the  dead-house  a  day,  to  be 
owned  if  anybody  belonging  to  her  oomes ;  and  law,  miss, 
a  perleecemaa— a  most  civlI  man— told  me  as  no  end  of 
people  is  always  missing,  and  their  IHends  anMeking  'em, 
and  many  is  never  found,  and  he  thinks  ttiis  one  won't 
be.  But,  miss,  only  think  what  Mr.  Graspington  did. 
He  handed  to  the  coroner  some  money,  as  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  this  house,  to  bury  her ;  and  after 
her  coming  here  a-treq^iassing  and  interloping  unknown 
to  anybody— that  was  very  handsome,  I'm  sure.  I  didn't 
know  that  he  had  known  Miss  Ormond's  mind,  beoause 
she  don't  tell  it  out  so  open  as  Mrs.  Tregabbit  do,  but  he 
had  it  seems ;  or  maybe  he  thought  it  was  what  Miss 
Ormond,  in  her  kindness,  would  like  to  do." 

''Yes,  that  was  perhaps  the  idea,"  Edda  compelled 
herself  to  say,  Jessy  continuing  her  narrative  by  saying, 

^  There^s  a  cemeter^  not  br  from  here,  where  she  is 
to  be  buried,  if  she  aiut  owned  soon." 

**  A  oemetery  near  Biveroroft  f  * 

^  Yes,  miss,  not  half  a  mile  away.  I  think  if  my  two 
ladies  don't  objeo',  I  should  like  to  see  the  burying.  The 
corpse  goes  like  from  our  place,  a-dying  as  she  did  on 
our  premises,  though  an  outhouse;  and  I  think  some- 
body should  go  from  here." 

A  heavy  sigh  i^om  Bdina  startied  her,  and  she  added — 

*  But  law,  miss,  I  forgot  it  was  getting  late,  and  I 
might  make  you  nervous.  I'm  sure  we  servants  will 
have  to  go  about  in  oouples  after  nightfUl,  and  I  wouldn't 
go  to  that  boat-house— oh,  I  wouldn't;  I  daren't— not 
to  be  made  queen  or  princess  to-niorrow." 

"  What  folly  are  you  talking,  Jessy  ?    I  advise  you 
not  to  let  Miss  Ormond  hear  any  such  absHrditv/'  ,^  _  I  ^ 
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Thus  obeoked,  Jessy  soon  departed,  to  talk  over  her 
terrors  and  superstitions  in  the  kitchen. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Ormond  had  found  her  visit  more 
pleasant  than  she  had  expected.  Mrs.  Glipp  had  engrossed 
Mrs.  Tregabbit,  leaving  Kate  at  liberty  to  wander  over 
the  grounds  at  the  £hns;  and  though  differing  from 
Miss  Clipp  on  almost  every  subjeot,  yet  a  UtUe  opposi- 
tion roused  her,  and  did  her  good.  One  thing,  too,  was 
fsertain,  that  at  the  Elms  the  young  master  oould  not 
long  be  forgotten ;  whenever  any  grouping  of  plants  or 
arrangement  of  the  garden  was  praised,  his  taste  had  the 
credit  from  his  obsequious  mother  and  admiring  nster. 
And  within  the  house,  the  library  where  he  read,  his 
books,  his  picture — all  were  commented  on  by  his  kins- 
women with  a  devotion  that  led  Kate  involuntaiily  to 
believe  two  things— that  he  most  be  both  very  amiable 
to  be  so  much  loved,  and  very  dever  to  be  so  much 
admired.  She  caught  herself  more  thaa  once  lingermg 
over  a  book  of  his  in  course  of  reading  on  the  library 
table;  and  when  Miss  Clipp  asked  her  to  stand  in  a 
ikvourable  light  for  seeing  hia  picture,  it  annoyed  Kate 
to  remember,  that  she  had  blushed,  and  turned  in  some 
confusion  away. 

When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Miss  Ormond 
arrived  that  evening,  Mr.  Clipp  escorting  them  home 
with  a  persistency  which  they  oould  not  refuse,  they 
all  three  entered  the  drawing-room  in  such  high  spirits 
that  it  jarred  on  the  nerves  of  the  young  girl  silently 
awaiting  them.  Mrs.  Tregabbit  attacked  her  for  not 
keeping  her  room  when  she  had  been  so  poorly  in  the 
morning.  According  to  that  lady,  it  wae  either  affecta- 
tion—a yielding  to  megrima  in  the  morning,  or  impru- 
dence in  neglecting  herself  in  the  evening.  Edda^ 
giving  Mr.  Graspington's  message,  was  fSoin  to  retire ; 
and  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  intensely  self-complacent 
smUe  that  animated  the  features  of  Mr.  Clipp,  she  could 
not  help,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs,  thinking  of  a  look 
she  had  seen  in  her  cousin's  eyes  recently  when  he  had 
gazed  at  Kate,  and,  heavy  as  her  own  heart  was,  a  pre- 
science of  another's  grief  was  felt  aa  she  whispered,  piti- 
fully, "  Alas  for  poor  Gilbert's  hopes !" 

OHAPTBR  XXI. 

THEBADS     IIX     THB     WEB 

Ain>  had  Gilbert  Graspington,  then,  allowed  himself  to 
hope,  in  reference  to  Miss  Ormond  ?  At  the  bidding 
of  his  grandfather,  or  at  the  sordid  suggestions  of  in- 
terest, had  he  thought  of  a  future  that  was  to  be 
made  both  rich  and  radiant  by  winning  an  heiress 
—one  whose  wealth  was  her  least  possession  ?  Let  us 
do  him  the  justice  utterly  to  disclaim  for  him  any  such 
worldliness  or  presumption.  When  his  grandfather 
had  summoned  him  so  unexpectedly  from  a  post  of  ill- 
remunerated  drudgery,  and  added  to  the  surprise  by 
giving  him  money  for  a  better  outfit  than  he  had  ever 
before  possessed,  the  latent  purpose  was  both  unknown 
to  the  young  man,  and  unsuspected. 

Gilbert  had  seen  Miss  Ormond  at  Folkestone,  on  her 
return  from  France,  and  with  the  self-depreoiation  to 
which  a  really  modest  and  estimable  youth  feels  in  l^e 
presence  of  a  lovely  and  superior  young  woman,  he  had 


not  allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander  into  any  pmump- 
tuous  region  of  conjecture  regarding  her. 

It  .was  indeed  d^ghtful  to  be  permitted  to  see  her: 
to  hear  her  speak,  to  recall  afterwarda  her  looks  ani 
sayings,  for  both  were  transfigured  to  hiia  in  tiiat  rosece 
light  which  never  shines  but  once  on  tifei's  dull  streazL. 
In  all  this  he  was  borne  on  unoonscioiisly,wUh  no  da£d.2 
aim,  no  ulterior  purpose.  He  would  have  been  a  vi«er 
man  than  is  often  to  be  found  at  his  years  if,  whea  b 
said  he  would  not  allow  his  thought  to  wander,  dd 
restive  thoughts  rebelled.  He  held  them  in  check  bj 
the  strong  constraint  of  a  feeling  amounting  to  reverse^: 
for  Miss  Ormond.  But  he  was  destined  rather  abraptlj 
to  be  awakened  out  of  his  ideal  by  a  rude  contact  m'Ji 
the  real  in  the  person  and  oonversation  of  Mrs.  Ees^:; 
Crabbe. 

The  old  spinster  had  been  so  kind  to  Gilbert^  af^ 
her  queer  fashion,  that  he  entertained  a  r^ard  for  hfir, 
and  was  always  ready  to  make  allowances  for  the  mik^^v 
of  prejudice  and  eccentricity  that  is  sure  to  gather  ci 
people  who^  in  the  decline  of  lile^  without  elevatad  ^^ 
ritual  feelings  live  much  alone,  and  have  got  «>  o^- 
pletely  into  one  groove,  that  it  is  hopeleaa  to  exped 
to  get  them  out  of  it.  When,  therefore^  on  bis  ukiz 
up  his  abode  at  hia  grand&ther's,  Mrs.  Keztah  mevrnt:. 
the  flatteries  with  which  she  had  rather  pampered  hi* 
boyhood,  he  said,  good-humouredly — 

''I'm  not  a  youngster  now,  Kizzy,  and  your  piaix: 
are  too  much  like  sugar-plums.  I  have^  I  hope,  oiiW 
grown  the  love  of  both." 

''Ha,  my  boy-^ut  I  don't  want  ye  to  he  thiakhr 
small  beer  of  yourself.  You  must  be  briak,  Gilbert,  asd 
show  'em  you've  got  a  head." 

"  Beer  without  head  is  v«y  flat/'  he  aaid^  hutgfaiiis. 
"  Water-drinker  as  I  am*  I  know  that,  KxszjJ' 

''Now,  be  done  with  your  merry  nonseBae,  if  ysa 
are^  as  y^u  just  said,  grown  out  of  aweete^  i^a  time  t: 
leave  off  dilly-dallying,  and  such-like.  Iiook  oui  fa 
the  main  chance  now,  and  mind  your  p's  and  q's.'* 

She  nodded  her  grotesque  head,  and  puokared  up  ha 
eyes  until  they  peered  at  him,  like  aporka  through  s 
gimlet-hola,  and  he  said— 

"Whatever  does  your  caution  mean,  Kisisy ? — wkii 
am  I  to  do»  or  to  fear  P  " 

^Tear!  'Faint  heart  never  won  taSr  ki4y:'— thafi 
what  you  are  to  mind,  Gilbert." 

''What I— mind  and  win  fair  lady?  Toa  spetk 
riddles ;  and  I  never  guessed  a  riddle  in  mj  lifo."  Bat 
as  he  spoke  the  blood  mounted  to  his  temple^  for  Kiis 
flashed  into  his  thoughts. 

"Tough  means  it^"  Mrs.  Kesxah  said»  nodiiiii:: 
gxore  energetically,  and  pointing  her  bony  fore-finger  u 
the  direction  of  the  office  door. 

"And  does  he  suppose— can  he  think — (A,  if  a  pre- 
posterous.   Piay  be  quiet.    I  won't  hear  HL" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  now  that  yon  don-t  Ilk* 
herT'  said  Kxxsy,  aghast^  lifting  both  bauida  ai.1 
spreading  out  her  fingers  in  amaiement^  **X€Ki  mxi 
well  say  you've  outgrown  sugar-pluma  Not  liko  ber  ! 
and  she  all  ready-4o  be  had  for  thoaskingi'' 

"  Is  the  woman  mad  or  only  siMy  ?*'  cried  GHlbert,  oui 
of  all  patience,  and  rushed  out  o£<the  room^  xetraaUiu 
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by  such  Btridea  up  the  stairoaw  to  the  attio,  which  was 
his  territory,  that  Mrs.  Eeziah  beoame  aware  she  had 
offended  him,  and  retreated  to  the  company  of  her 
knitting-needles  for  oomfort  in  her  sore  perplexity  at  a 
matter,  which  had  seemed  to  her  so  straight,  proving  so 
warped  and  intricate.    She  knew  her  cousin.  Tough 
Graspington,  well  eiv>ugh  to  fear  for  Gilbert,  if  from 
any  cause  he  fiuled  in  that  which  was  expected  of  him. 
Alone  with  his  own  thoughts,  as  Gilbert  revoWed 
Kizzy's  words,  and  the  recent  change  in  his  grand- 
father's manner  to  him,  he  felt  assured  she  had  grounds 
for  what  she  had  been  so  broadly  hinting,  and  a  feeling 
of  shame  very  bitter  to  bear,  humbled  hinu    He  dreaded 
lest  Miss  Ormond  should  auspeet  and  resent^  as  she  well 
might,  the  coarse  and  shallow  manosuvre  in  which  he 
was  invoWed,  which  had  men  groTelling  Manmion-i 
worship  for  its  basis.    He  thought  with  ahurm  of  the 
shrewd  eyes  and  sharp  tox»gue  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  and 
in  anticipation  heard  himaell  idannissed  from  the  house 
with  well-merited  contempt  and  scorn.    That  Kate  was 
rich  appeared  to  this  young  man  a  great  misfortune^ 
One  that  put  her  beyond  his  reach,  .for  he  oould  not 
endure  that  his  motiTes  in  payhog  her  attention  shpuld 
be  misconstrued,  and  so  he  oame  to  the  resolution  to 
avoid  goin^  t^Biveroroft— that  is,  almost  came  to  that 
resolution;  in  Uot,  got  into  the  way  of  making  mental 
promises  iM  'each  visit  should  be  the  last-^-positively 
the  last.    And  yet  when  Mr.  Graspington  made  frequent 
occasions  for  his  grandson  going  there,  he  did  not  refuse 
— and  whether  he  saw  Kate^  or  was  obliged  to  be  content 
vrith  merely  delivering  a  message,  or  having  some  busi- 
ness talk  with  Mrs.  TregabUt,  the  fetter  that  gradually 
coiled  around  him  strengthened:  it  might  gall,  but 
oould  not  be  broken. 

This  knowledge  of  his  kinsman's  motive  inintrodae- 
Ing  him  to  Miss  Ormond  made  the  young  man's  manners 
more  constrained  even  than  at  first.  His  conscience 
upbraided  him.  Nothing  could  be  raore  respectful-* 
nothing  more  cold  than  he  was.  This  set  Miss  Ormond 
perfectly  at  her  ease  with  him.  The  intensely  tender  look 
that  £dda»  in  her  quiet  observation,  had  seen  in  his  eyes, 
had  never  been  observed  by  Kate.  Nay,  the  little  she 
had  moved  in  society,  and  the  admiration  which,  in  that 
brief  intercourse,  she  had  excited,  rather  made  her  note 
to  herself,  in  a  proud,  far  off  way,  what  she  considered 
the  distance  and  apathy  of  young  Graspington. 

rrhat  he  could  be  animated  she  knew,  for,  talk  of  any 
of  his  favourite  authors,  or  turn  to  look  at  him  sud- 
denly when  music  or  singing  irere  heard,  and  then 
his  countenance  and  manner  kindled  into  enthusiasm. 
He  vras  certainly,  as  Mrs.  Tregabbit  said,  a  very  fine 
young  man— and  there  was,  without  the  least  assump- 
tion or  pretence,  a  tone  of  purity  and  goodness  in  his 
conyersation,  which,  as  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  reared  by  a  wise  mother,  or  associated  with 
refined  sisters,  he  had  gained  from  a  tolerably  fall  com- 
munion with  some  of  the  best  authors  in  our  noble 
literature,  and  from  a  devout  wish— the  answer,  most 
probably,  to  Ids  dying  modier's  prayer— to  keep  a  con* 
science  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man. 

The  fluency  and  sawflr  wore  of  Mr.  Clipp  put  Gilbert 
at  a   disadvantage;  but  when  he  recovered  from  his 


first  embarrassment,  he  bore  his  share  in  conversation, 
when  they  had  met,  so  well  that,  more  than  once,  Mr. 
Clipp  had  rather  abruptly  changed  the  topic,  and  could 
scarcely  conceal  signs  of  chagrin  and  impatience. 

When,  however,  Gilbert  saw— and  he  was  keen-sighted 
enough  in  that  matter  very  soon  to  do  so*-that  Mr. 
Clipp  was  seeking  to  make  hunself  agreeable  to  Miss 
Ormond,  his  first  feeling  was  ineffi&ble  wonder  at  such 
presumption,  his  next  impotent  anger.  But  tl» 
crowning  anguish  of  all  was  when  he  thought,  in  the 
ingenuity  of  his  self-torment,  that  Miss  Ormond  really 
smiled  on  his  rival. 

In  worldly  circumstances  Mr.  Clipp  had  the  advantage 
of  an  ascertained  position.  It  was  scarcely  a  disadvan- 
tage that  he  was  some  ten  years  older  than  the  lady ; 
but  without  vanity,  as  Gilbert  compared  himself  with 
this  a^irant^  he  might  be  pardoned  ibr  thinking,  "Had 
I  an  adequate  share  of  wealth  to-oilr  Miss  Ormond, 
I  am  the  better  man.  I  love  herj  at  he  does  not^ae 
he  oaanot." 

Meanwhile*  even  if  Gilbert  had  been  undeterred  by 
the  unaffected  humility  of  true  love,  which  ever  elevates 
its  object  and  depreciates  self,  he  would  have  had,  not 
only  one  rival,  but  a  whole  family  to  contend  with.  For 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Clipp  were  keen  allies  of  their  ion  and 
brother.  The  visit  just  paid  was  but  preliminary  to 
more  that  had  been  arranged,  and  it  was  agreed  thai 
after  an  interval  of  a  day,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  lUGss  Or- 
mond should  go  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  *with  their  new  firiends. 

The  quiet  intervening  day  was  destined  to  be  inter- 
ruptedf  for  a  gentleman  called^  whose  naine  startled  Miss 
Ormond.  It  was  Mr.  Gerald  Oakenshaw.  Kate  lilt 
glad  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  yielding  to  weariness,  had 
breakfasted  in  her  own  room,  for  it  was  possible  she  might 
have  demurred  to  his  being  admitted ;  and  Miis  Ormond, 
who  had  by  no  means  forgotten  the  strange,  brief  inter- 
view with  her  aunt  at  Boulogne,  wished  to  see  him,  not 
without  hope  of  some  solution  of  the  mystery. 

He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  his  pale  lace 
looked  v«y  grave  as  he  entered,  but  there  was  an  air  of 
distinction  about  him  that  impressed  Edina^  who  had 
not  seen  him  before,  and  which  was  not  lost  on  Kate, 
who  by  no  means  wished  to  ignore  the  tie,  slight  as  it 
was,  of  affinity  between  her  aunt's  step-son  and  herself. 

After  the  first  ordinary  greetings,  Kate  made  inquiriee 
for  Mrs.  Oakenshaw,  and  was  answered— 

''She  is  dead.  Miss  Ormond.  I  regret  that  ever  the 
journey  was  undertaken.  It  was  too  much,  for  her. 
She  was  attacked  with  paralysis  two  days  after  you  saw 
her,  and  never  rallied.'* 

"Foot  lady  r'jdghed  Kate.  "  My  remembrance  of  her 
is  indeed  moumfol.  I  wish  that  I  could  account  in  ^y 
way  for  those  strange  words  she  uttered.  I  think  I  hear 
them  now : '  Tour  uncle— your  father's  brother  1 '  They 
have  lingered  in  my  ear,  Mr.  Oakenshaw,  ever  since. 
Had  you  ever  before—you  who  knew  her  so  well — 
heard  her  name  such  a  r^tive  ?  " 

"Never;  and  I  attach  no  importance  to  her  words, 
for  she  was  evidently  wandering.  Certainly  she  did 
not  say  much  about  her  own  family ;  only  to  disclose 
when  too  late,  her  estrangement  from  her  brother. 
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"  Mj  poor  father,  too,  was  silent  to  me  about  his  only 
sister.  Let  us  hope  each  in  heart  forgave  the  other/' 
said  Kate;  and  then  added,  ''You,  Mr.  Oakenshaw, 
must  have  a  great  tonsolation  in  haTing  been  like  an 
own  son  to  her." 

''She  was  like  an  own  mother  to  ma.  I  knew  no 
other,"  he  replied;  and  Kate  added,  apologetically— 

"  It  was  not  my  fiiult  I  was  not  more  a  nieoe  to  her." 

*No,  dear  Bliss  Ormond,  no.  Your  will,  I  am  sure, 
wasgood.** 

His  dear,  fine  eyes  beamed  kindly  on  Kate  as  he 
spoke ;  and  Edina,  whose  heart  was  by  no  means  so  cold 
to  her  fiiend  as  she  had  supposed,  looked  grateMiy  at 
hiuL  He  caught  the  kindness  of  her  look,  and  their 
eyes  met  for  an  instant.  In  that  momentary  glance 
there  was  the  undefinable  mutual  leoognition  which 
congenial  souls  eleArioally  feeL  Mrs.  Tregabbit  hurried 
into  the  Toom  fofl.  ofcbustle  and  apologies;  and,  in  de^ 
£Milt  of  any  other  topic,  &voured  the  young  man  with 
a  (Ull  narratlTc  of  their  reoent  boat-house  annoyance. 

Now  that  Mrs.  TregabMt  learned  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Oakenshaw,  and  no  longer  feared  any  interference  firom 
a  relative  of  Kate's,  she  was  well  enough  inclined  to  be 
very  gracious  to  the  young  man.  Before  the  interview 
ended,  she  learned  that  Gerald  Oakenshaw  lodged  at 
Cfaiswxek  near  them,  and  was  reading  with  a  legal  friend, 
preparatory  to  entering  himself  at  the  Temple.  When 
the  visit  terminated,  whioh  was  not  until  after  luncheon, 
the  young  man  had,  firom  the  lady  who  matronised  the 
house,  a  very  warm  assurance  that  he  would  be  always 
weloome-^an  invitation  whioh  Kate  strengthened  by  a 
radiant  smile,  and  Edda;  standing  in  the  baokground^ 
but  not  unnotioed,  seconded,  ilnknown  to  herself,  by  a 
dgh  and  a  blush. 

Ah,  poor,  young  people  I  how  littie  they  then  knew 
of  the  strange  career  that  lay  before  them. 

OHAPTEE  XXII. 

THB    BBOITT    CABIITBT. 

AoJOiKura  Edina's  bedroom,  and  opening  out  of  it, 
thflire  was  a  smaU  chamber,  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  original  centre- portion  of  ttie  house,  and  whioh, 
perhaps,  fisom  its  being  very  di^tered  and  out  of  the 
way,  Mr.  Ormond  had  intended  to  make  a  cosy  litUe 
study  of.  If  ith  this  purpose,  he  had  sent  to  it  a  oouple 
of  eld  lumbering  seoretaries,  that  fitted  the  recesses  on 
either  side  the  fireplace,  a  few  fine  folio  oopies  of 
standard  books,  a  small  old  writing-table  for  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  an  antique  ebony  cabinet 
that  filled  a  niohe  between  two  Gothic  casements. 
These  artioles  of  furniture,  with  the  chairs  and  faded 
carpet  that  accompanied  them,  were  so  completely,  as 
Mn.  Tregabbit  said,  ''of  the  order  shabby"  tiiat,  had 
she  been  oensulted,  they  would  never  have  been  sent  to 
Biveroioft;  and  as  it  was,  once  when  she  visited  the 


room,  she  suggested  the  removal  of'that  lam'T 
this  Kate,  suddenly  roused,  had  objeltd,  in  i  r 
undisguised  displeasure.  These  old  relics  w^re :: 
to  her,  as  having  been  long  nsed  bj  her  father. 
said,  decidedly,  "  I  would  rather  part  vith  an; . 
the  house  than  these.  This  room  sttall  niniiz :: 
papa  had  arranged  it." 

The  tone  in  whioh  this  was  said  ferbtde  i. 
and  Mrs.  TregM>bit  adroitly  veered  rouii 
Ormond's  mood;  remarking— 

"  Your  feelings  do  you  honour,  my  detr;  si:. 
look  at  it^  that  cabinet,  renovated  a  fitfle,  wouli 
in  your  own  boudoir, or  sfven  in  the dnwiagr/ : 
I  declare  the  mountings  are  wlm*' 

**  No,  let  it  and  the  rest  remain  ufaen  i^^^  lii 
placed,"  replied  Kate ;  and  so  nolfaiBg  tliere  rx 

The  cabinet  was,  in  truth;  a  lelio  thai  vn  ^- 
would  have  valued,  far  beyond  tiis  costlitr. : 
lacquer  of  modern  deooBafieas;  and  Edini.^- ' 
bved  the  sombre  little 'rover,  wai  glad  thr 
oontifruous  to  her  own. .  'She  had  often  sit  '- 
ing,  and  her  admirationof  the  dalBBsi  bad  bef ^ 
to  induce  her  to  make  a  drilling  of  i^  ^' 
nothing  to  atimulate  curiosity  aboot  it.  ^^ 
silver  key  was  in  the  door,  and  tte  open  dr-^ 
all  empty. 

There  were  also  some  fine  old  boolain&«i« 
and  Edina,  having  bden  kept  tfim  any  vi^-''-  - 
tanee  with  htf  own  nataonal  UisKtan,  «v  ^ 
a  fotio  edition  of  the  Bev.  .Ge«^  fisrtier.  5 1 
to  begin  studying  those  dsTonl  keathin?^  -^ 
filled  with  a  di^iine  afflatus  of  Ugbt  and  i^irt 
indeed,  the  soothing  and  anlighieaiag  u^^  - 
reading  had  been  neutralised  by  the  vator:  s: 
balaons  that  had  Iroeibled  heir;  so  U»t  ^' 
thrown  back  again  on  her  owntttnawtiogt^ 
vigtte  fears.    At  one  instant^  ss  As  t&^- ' 
grandfather's  dennnoiations  o(  bar  ^%  ^ ' 
(Mber.WBS  ahamefully  b^iiad;  at  aoottier  >irt 
there  might  be  truth  in  the  dkarges;  and  then- 
whether  or  not -he  was  Uving ;  and,  f^^.' 
mingling  Gerald  Qakwabaw  wifeh  these  tbo  v- 
how  humiliating  if  he  knew  I  *' 

On  the  day  foUowipg  Gerald  Oak^ishi^'' ' 
two  hulies  of  Bivercraft  (Miss  Oroioiid  u- 
Tregabbit)  kept  their  ajnointBisiit  «itb  .- 
Miss  Olipp  for  the  Boyal  Aoaden?,  ^' 
asked  to  be  excused,  and  indeed  ber  "^^  - 
than  her  wprds,  pleaded  for  rest   Tbestx'rf 
mind  had  been  feaifUl,  as  during  the  I»^* ;" 
she.  had  revolved  on  her  sleeplsss  pillow  iIk  - 
mother's  miserable  death,  and  visited  in  ^;-'\ 
lonely  dead-house,  wher^  unowned  end  Q^^;  / 
remains  awaited  interment.     Nothing  <^-' 
woDW  for  the  poor  girl  just  then  than  kaeli^^ 
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CHAPTER  in. 
P  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  his  visit  at  M*Gillo- 
.  Tvio  House  Mi*.  Hett  was  puzzled  by  the  conduct 
I  Sii'  Andrew,  during  the  closing  weeks  he  was 

VOL.   I. 


still  more  puzzled  by  the  conduct  of  his  daughter. 
He  could  not  in  the  least  make  it  out.  When  he 
arrived  in  Scotland,  his  prospective  son-in-law  was 
at  times  taciturn  and  morose ;  and  then  sudden^  I  p 
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and  for  no  reason  tliat  he  oonld  divine,  the  young 
man  became  as  gay,  brilliant,  out-spoken,  as  foil 
of  spirits,  talk,  and  jesfc,  as  when  he  had  known  him 
in  Deyonshire.  This  was  all  yery  pleasant,  but, 
unhappily,  when  Sir  Andrew  came  to  his  former 
self,  £rom  her  former  self  his  daughter  went  away. 
The  two  young  people  seemed  to  haye  changed 
places — Sir  Andrew  became  bright.  Miss  Hett  be- 
came gloomy.  And  this  change,  on  the  part  of  his 
daughter,  li^.  Hett  noticed  was  neyer  yisible  when 
her  loyer  was  present — then  she  was  gay  and  light- 
hearted  enough,  or,  at  all  eyents,  appeared  to  be 
so ;  it  was  only  when  alone  that  the  change  became 
observable.  Mr.  Hett  could  see  at  a  glance  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  cause,  his  daughter  was  no 
longer  the  girl  she  had  been  formerly.  She  grew 
fond  of  solitude,  she  became  careless  about  music, 
she  indulged  in  solitary  walks  when  Sir  Andrew 
was  absent.  He  would  occasionally  come  upon  her 
sitting  in  a  windowed  recess  in  a  meditative  atti- 
tude, and  when  he  approached  she  would  start 
up,  clothe  herself  in  fictitious,  girlish  spirits,  and 
rattle  away  in  her  old,  brilliant,  light-hearted  styla 
On  such  occasions  she  was  only  too  brilliant  and 
light-hearted.  like  all  actors,  she  slightly  over- 
did her  part.  Her  feither  felt  that  her  gaiety  was 
forced  and  her  merriment  hollow.  This  not  only 
puj^ed  the  old  gentleman,  it  pained  him  extremely, 
On  one  occasion,  he  took  counsel  with  his  wife 
while  Sir  Andrew  was  away  for  a  couple  of  days 
on  important  business,  and  Miss  Julia  was  more 
than  usually  silent. 

"1  oan*t  make  out,  Badhel,  what  has  gone  wrong 
with  our  girl,"  said  he,  when  they  were  alone,  and 
Julia  had  stolen  away  to  her  Mend  the  house- 
keeper's room ;  *'  but  she  has  decidedly  taken  to 
mope.  She  is  no  more  like  what  she  was^  than  an 
autumn  lark  is  like  a  spring  one.  I  can't  make  it 
out  at  all.    Can  you?  " 

«  Bemember  die  is  a  young  bride,  QeoQcej,  and 
young  brides  are  always  melancholy.  Young  girls 
in  the  position  of  Julia  are,  so  to  speak,  leaving 
the  land  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and 
venturing  out  into  an  unknown  sea.  It  is  quite 
natural  for  our  dear  girl  to  be  melancholy— I  was 
melancholy  myself,  when  I  was  situated  like  her. 
She  is  about  to  lose  a  mother's  care,  to  lose  a 
mother's  counsel,  and  the  dei^  girl  is— >"  • 

"  Fiddle-sticks  I "  cried  Mr.  Hett,  irreverently, 
and  getting  very  red  in  the  face.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  were  not  precious  glad  to  marry 
me,  and  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  those  aunts  of 
yours,  the  old  tabbies^  who  did  not  so  much  as 
leave  you  a  sUver  spoon  in  their  wills  P  Don't  tell 
me.  Young  brides  are  always  melancholy,  are 
they?  Sorry  to  lose  dear  father  and  mother,  are 
they?  Who  forces  them  to  leave  father  and 
mother,  then?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Julia 
would  give  a  angle  hair  of  M'QiUowie's  head  for 


our  entire  bodies  P  Not  a  bit  of  her.  Btuff  aci 
nonsense  I  I  hate  such  sentimentality.  Yoii*n 
worse  than  the  girl  herself." 

And  here  Mr.  Hett  flung  himfielf  onot  of  th? 
room,  seized  his  gold-headed  stick,  and  went  oa 
to  walk  himself  into  a  good  temper  on  the  moor 
that  stretched  away  backward  from,  the  set- 
difiGi. 

Sir  Andrew  was  still  gay  and  at  ease,  and  chatted 
in  the  pleasantest  manner  with  Mr.  Hett  afber 
dinner  over  a  bottle  of  claret.  Miss  Julia  ins 
like  a  spring  day,  bright  while  her  aon  Bhone,  hn 
with  cbill  mornings  and  eveninga  The  old  gaitie- 
man  was  in  a  state  of  bewilderment — h»  bad  talkad 
to  his  wife  on  the  matter,  and  only  put  himwilf  kin 
an  unreasonable  rage;  he  spoke  to  his  dau^kter, 
and  received  the  assurance  that  aha  was  happr. 
most  happy.  He  could  not  make  it  out,  and  c 
last,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  gave  up  the  attec^ 
<*  Women  will  always  be  women,  girls  will  alTin 
be  girls,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and  it  is  beyond  tk 
power  of  any  man  thoroughly  to  understand  thscL^ 
He  had  not  long  to  trouble  himself,  for  in  a  ooorik 
of  weeks  he  and  his  wife  and  danghter  retomdi  t3 
Devonshire,  and  in  a  m(mth  thereafler  to  DerQi- 
shire  Sir  Andrew  M'Qillowie  started,  bis  maxzii^ 
day  laughing  in  his  face. 

And  to  describe  the  marriage,  I  finnUy  coo&s 
my  incapacity.  There  were  wedding-pieaentB,  d 
course,  and  a  bevy  of  pretty  bridesmaids,  asd 
young  girls  strewing  flowers  before  Iha  happy 
pair  as  they  walked  up  to  the  church  do*:?. 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  there  was  a  wondfr- 
fill  luncheon,  at  which  the  healtb  of  Sir  Andrer 
and  Lady  M'Gillowie  was  proposed,  and  to  wbki 
Sir  Andrew  replied — Mrs.  Hett  sobbing  behixi 
her  handkerchief  the  while;  thereafter,  the  heali2i5 
of  the  bridesmaids  were  duly  proposed,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  a  bachelor  undo  of  the  funilr. 
What  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  notice,  vai 
that  when  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  M'Gillowie  li»i 
driven  away,  and  were  quite  free  of  the  noise  ani 
racket,  the  young  wife  threw  herself  into  the  ama 
of  her  husband,  crying,  <<  I  am  a  M'GKllowie  nov. 
Andrew;  if  there  is  any  ban  on  yonr  fuouly,  cf 
that  I  taJce  my  share;  if  you  are  set  apart,  I  in 
set  apart  with  you.  If  U  beats,  I  bope  it  will  bea: 
for  me  first.  You  know  what  I  mean — and  I  in 
so  happy,  Andrew ;  oh,  so  happy  I " 

Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  M'GiUowie  did  not  aniT* 
at  home  till  the  autumn,  and  the  bunting  seasca 
had  set  in,  and  in  a  week  thereafter  the  bouse  tns 
fiUed  with  company.  The  3roung  laird  was  pioni 
of  his  wife's  beauty.  He  was  anxious  to  introdcee 
her  to  his  neighbours;  he  was  anxiooa  also  V} 
stand  in  more  friendly  relations  with  tbe  lesidf^ct 
gentry  than  had  been  customary  witb  bis  family ; 
and,  accordingly,  invitations  had  been  sent  oc: 
broadcast,  and  as  these  invitations  bad  been  nad£r 
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responded  to»  the  house  was  more  populous  than  it 

had  ever  been  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  servant. 
There  was  a  stir  of  unwonted  yoices  on  the  stairSy 

fires  were  burning  brightly  in  the  old  apartments, 

and  the  andent  mirrors  for  the  first  time  for  half  a 
centnrj  reflected  unfamiliar  faces. '  It  was  the  day 
of  the  hunt,  and  a  dozen  scarlet  coats  loitered  about 
on  the  terrace  after  breaJdast,  waiting  the  aniyal 
of  Lord  Broadford.  In  a  short  time  his  lordship 
arrived,  and  her  ladyship  too,  in  her  low  phaeton  with 
the  grey  ponies,  meaning  to  stay  a  couple  of  days. 

Lady  Broadford,  alighting,  was  met  by  Julia, 
who  came  running  down  the  steps,  and  frankly 
held  up  her  face  as  to  the  salute  of  an  elder  sister. 
The  two  ladies  became  Mends  at  once.  Lady 
Broadford  waa  charmed  with  her  young  neigh- 
bour's yiyacity  and  girlish  grace,  Julia  was  attracted 
}y  the  elder  lady*s  frank  smile  and  cordial  ways. 

When  the  ladies  had  gone  in,  Lord  Broadford 
aounted  his  hunter,  which  had  been  stabled  at 
I'Gillowie  House  since  the  preyious  day,  and 
irrled  Sir  Andrew  and  his  half-dozen  scarlet- 
mted  Mends  with  him  to  the  meet  at  Dinglewood 
[ill,  where  the  hounds  were  waiting.  Here  the 
dckets  and  fdrze  were  drawn,  and  at  last  a  fox 
OS  found  which  took  to  the  open,  and  away  the 
bole  field  went  after  him  at  a  rasping  pace.  Life 
la  dear  to  Beynard,  and  so  with  the  hounds,  men, 
d  horses  at  his  heels,  he  held  straight  away  V> 
.  Mary's  Wood,  but  was  run  into  and  killed 
fore  he  reached  his  sanctuary.  -  Sir  Andrew 
ined  the  brush ;  it  was  a  splendid  run,  eyery  one 
d — there  neyer  had  been  a  better  in  that  part  of 
)  country ;  and  talking  about  it,  and  about  other 
endid  runs,  the  splashed  himters  and  the  droop- 
;  horses — ^while  the  autunm  sun  was  setting  on 

leafless  thickets,  and  the  red  fields  newly 
ughed  for  the  early  spring  wheat— returned  to 
jFUlowie  House  to  dress  for  dinner, 
liis  was  the  first  trophy  which  Sir  Andrew  had 
1  in  the  hunting-field,  and,  naturally  elated,  he 
it  direct  to  his  wife's  dressing-room  to  tell  her 
good  news.  Thereafter  he  dressed  himself  and 
it  down-stairs  to  giye  directions  to  haye  the 
ah  hung  in  the  hall.  That  done,  he  was  about 
atum,  but  i»ssing  the  drawing-room  door,  he 
:d  Toices.  Pushing  the  door  open — ^it  was  half 
at  the  time—he  entered,  and  found  Lord  and 
y  Broadford,  already  dressed,  standing  up  at 
[nantelpiece  near  the  fire. 
7ou  are  early  down,  Broadford,"  he  said. 
lere'a  nothing  like  a  twenty  miles'  run  for 
ig^  a  man  a  good  appetite." 
\£y  dear  fellow,  I  wouldn't  haye  been  here  for 
an  liour  yet,  but  Lady  Broadford  insisted  that 
leard  the  summons  to  dinner,  and  so  I  had  to 
I  in  a  way  that  a  lazy  man  does  not  like. 

Bee,  my,  dear,  that  I  was  right  after  all— 
>  iiTaa  no  need  for  being  in  such  a  flurry." 


**  1  hate  to  wait  myself,"  said  Lady  Broadford, 
**  and  I  hate  to  keep  people  waiting ** 

"  It  wassail  imagination  on  your  part,  my  dear; 
I  told  you  so.  It  was  perfectly  ridiculous,  my 
dear." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  Broadford,  that  I  heard  it 
quite  distinctly,  and  it's  too  bad  to  laugh  at  me." 

«  Neyer  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life,"  said 
his  lordship. 

"What  is  the  matter  in  dispute?"  asked  Sir 
Andrew,  with  a  sudden  coldness  coursing  through 
his  blood. 

'*Did  not  one  of  your  people  beat  a  drum 
outside  a  little  while  ago?  I  thought  probably 
it  might  be  the  dinner  signal  in  this  house,  and 
told  Broadford  so." 

**  Eaifoy  the  dinner  gong  being  supplemented  by 
the  drum— dt's  too  absurd  I  But,  my  dear  M'Qil- 
lowie,  what's  the  matter? — are  you  illP  Bing  for 
a  little  cold  water,  Ann." 

Sir  Andrew's  face  had  blanched  up  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair.  He  was  faint  with  a  mortal  fiuntness. 
He  swung  giddily,  and  felt  as  if  he  must  haye 
fisdlen  forwards.  Lord  Broadford  caught  him  by 
the  arm,  and  Lady  Broadford,  with  a  face  of 
fright,  had  her  hand  on  the  bell-puU. 

"  Don't  ring,  don't  ring,"  Sir  Andrew  whispered, 
huskily,  while  the  perspiration  stood  in  cold  beads 
on  hia  cold  forehead.  *'It's  a  mere  trifle,  this 
sudden  illness — a  stoppage  of  the  heart  for  a 
moment,  which  I  haye  felt  before  once  or  twice. 
Don't  speak  to  Lady  M'GHllowie  of  what  you  haye 
seen  or  heard,  it  will  cost  her  her  life  if  you  do." 

And  then  the  low  growl  of  the  gong  was  heard, 
which  increased  in  loudness  till  its  reyerberatiag 
thunder  was  heard  oyer  all  the  house,  and  its 
echoes  had  hardly  died  away,  when  two  gentlemen 
entered  the  drawing-room  laughing,  and  after 
them  came  Lady  M'Gillowie,  with  a  light  whisk  of 
silk  and  a  delicate  perfume  which  hit  the  sense. 

**  How  like  a  ghost  M'Gillowie  looks  I "  said  the 
one  gentleman  to  the  other,  as  they  came  forward. 

Lord  Broadford  raised  his  hand  warningly,  but 
the  gesture  was  unheeded^  and  the  next  moment 
Lady  M'Gillowie  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  husband's 
face.  She  knew  that  only  one  thing  could  haye 
changed  him  so.  She  screamed,  attempted  to  rush 
forward,  and  would  haye  feJlen,  had  not  one  of 
the  gentlemen  caught  her. 

It  was  late  in  the  year  now,  and  the  big 
setting  sun  no  longer  flamed  in  front  of  Halycross, 
making  blaze  the  fishermen's  windows.  He  set 
earlier,  and  at  an  angle  to  the  north.  The  winds 
began  to  pipe  in  the  dim  eyenings,  and  the  sea  to 
become  turbulent.  Fishing  was  suspended  for  a 
season;  the  boats  were  dragged  up  on  the  beach; 
our  tarry,  many-breeched,  and  many-booted  fisher- 
men no  longer  sat  and  smoked  on  ^^  Jf^^^^^/^  I /> 
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one  Btanding  ap,  with  his  hand  cnryed  oyer  his 
eyes,  searching  the  sunset  for  a  saiL  On  one 
evening  of  the  late  autoxnn,  the  firelight  in  Tom 
Plucker's  kitchen  was  dancing  and  flickering  on 
the  crockery  ranged  above  the  dresser;  the  floor 
was  tidily  swept;  Mrs.  Fluoker  was  darning  her 
husband's  stoddngs  (thoy  had  no  children,  the 
honest  people,  and  Grace's  attentions  were  there- 
fore concentrated  upon  Tom),  with  her  trimly- 
hosed  legs  stretched  out  toward  the  fire-light,  and 
the  feet  crossed.  As  for  Tom  himself,  he  had  re- 
plenished his  pipe,  and  was  lighting  it  with  a  red 
cinder,  which  he  had  caught  up  from  the  fire  by 
the  broken  tongs.  Mrs.  Plucker  darned  in  silence ; 
Tom's  tobacco  would  not  light  somehow,  and  so  he 
puffed  and  puffed,  and  pursed  his  face,  and  uttered 
exclamations  of  impatience  between  whiles.  At 
one  of  the  more  audible  of  these  Mrs.  Flucker  said, 

'*  Man  Tarn,  what  are  ye  sweerin'  at  P  Dinna 
ye  mind  this  is  Saturday  nidht,  and  jist  afore  the 
Sunday?" 

Tom  made  no  reply.  He  got  his  pipe  lighted, 
and  then  the  small  cuckoo  clock,  which  ticked  on 
the  wall,  all  at  once  gave  a  loud  birr,  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  sharp,  jerky,  important  way,  to 
strike  seven.  The  clock  had  no  sooner  relapsed 
into  silence,  after  giving  a  sort  of  self-congratu- 
latory cluck,  when  a  low  tap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  immediately  after  the  latch  was  lifted,  and 
Maggie  Kennedy  walked  straight  into  the  fire- 
light, her  cheek  flushed,  and  the  rain,  which  had 
begun  to  fall  outside,  sparkling  on  her  hair  and 
face.  Tom  withdrew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
when  she  entered,  and,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  thae  lads !  thae  lads !  Has  that  ne'er-do- 
Well,  Menzies ^" 

"Whist,  TamI  whist!"  said  the  girl;  **rm 
in  nae  humour  for  nonsense  the  nicht.  Did  ye 
hear,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  Mrs.  Flucker — 
**  did  ye  hear  what  has  happened  up  at  the 
Hoose?" 

**What  has  happened?"  said  Mrs.  Flucker, 
letting  the  stocking  drop  into  her  lap. 

«  What  is't  ?"  said  Tom,  laying  down  his  pipe 
on  the  hob,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  and  preparing  to  listen. 


"  It's  jist  as  I  jaloosed,"  weatonthegLl; 
ha'e  brocht  that  puir  thing,  Leddj  M'6i]l<  i 
an  ill  nest    Ye'U  ha'e  heard  o'  the  dnuntiu: 
for  the  M'Qillowies  when  death  or  any  ink:: 
is  gaun  to  b6&' them?" 

"Ay;  if  s  an  aold  story  that,  Maggie,"  si: 

'<  Wed,  Sir  Andrew  and  Leddy  M'Gillo-f 
a  great  dinner  party  to  tiie  gentry  aboot. 
and  Leddy  Broadford  were  thera  And  Tk 
leddyethip  was  looking  at  hersel'  in  tiie  gis», , 
see  if  her  dress  was  snood  and  trig,  she  k 
drum  beatin'  outside ;  and,  being  a  st:^ 
the  ways  o'  the  hoose,  she  Ihocht  that  i:  '.■ 
signal  for  denner,  and  sae  she  huiriodc; 
the  drawin'-room,  oarryin'  his  lozdship  f> 
In  the  drawin'-xoom  there  was  naebocf,  i: 
they  waited  an'  waited,  an*  at  last  thej  i 
disputin'  what  could  be  the  meanin'  o'  vi^  • 
heard;  an'  while  they  were  arguin'  an'  ci?;.- 
Sir  Andrew  cam'  in,  an*  they  asked  hi: 
knew  the  meaning  ower  weel,  an'  m\l^- 
no  to  tell  Leddy  M*aillowie-puir  thqi  ^ 
jist  as  he  was  speakxn',  the  gong  sounii&i,^: 
leddy  cam'  in  wi'  some  ithers,  an*  savSirl^^ 
standin'  at  the  mantelpiece  wi'  a  &C8  as  t: 
a  sheet ;  an'  then  she  cried  cot  8ometiii:|  - 
Mchtened  them,  and  fented.    An'  su^' 
her   hartshorn,    an'    brocht  her  looc,  v. 
her  to  bed.     An*  Sir  Andrew  then  dor- 
guests  to  gang  awa'— altho'  the  denner  t- 
laid,  an'  the  servants  standin'  behint tlt^ 
an'  awa'  they  gaed,  some  in  carnages,  ft- 
horses.    An'  then  Sir  Andrew  locked  up  t:*' ' 
— a'  the  siUer  plate  and  wine^ecanters,  so  '* 
o'  the  soo;p  still  on  the  table;  an'  va.^ 
every  ane  o'  his  servants,  tellin*  them  ^\^ 
gaun  abroad.    An'  they  Aa'c  gane.  Wu*l 
the  coachman— he's  looking  cot  for  a  p- 
telt  me.    They  gaed  awa'  the  foUowiEg^ 
the  braw  M'GiUowie  Hoose  has  naebc-dy- 
an's  left  to  the  magpies  and  the  craTTS." 

**  An*  the  denner  things  standin'  on  the*-^ 
said  Mrs.  Flucker,  in  open-eyed  wondecf-* 

"Ay;  but  the  soop  'ill  be  oauld,  «t  ; 
thick  in  the  glosses,  an'  the  speeders  'iH  ^j 
their  wabs  across  the  mooths  o'  the  vine--^-  - 
afore  Leddy  M^Qillowie  comes  back." 


WEE    ROSIE    MARY. 


^'VE  an  airy  little  fairy, 
And  her  name  is  Bosie  Mary. 

All  her  pleasures,  all  her  treasures. 
All  her  busy  little  leisures ; 

All  her  flurries,  and  her  hurries ; 
E'en  her  tiny  griofs  and  worries ; 


All  her  motions  and  emoiioBfii 
All  her  guileless,  childlike  notioni: 

All  are  teeming  in  my  seenung 
With  the  food  of  joyful  dreaming. 

And  the  rattle  of  her  prattle 
More  to  me  is  than  msi^  tattle.' 
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'Tis  a  prelude  to  the  mellowed 
Thoughts  that  are  with  music  followed. 

Kinglets  dancing,  golden-glancing, 
Euddy  sun  their  glow  enhancing : 

Love  of  antio — ^garbs  romantic — 
Making  kitty  sportful-frantio : 

Cheeks  the  yery  hue  of  cherry ; 
Eyes  of  blue  with  sparkle  merry : 

Hours  employing  in  enjoying 
Freaks  with  dolls,  and  kitten's  toying: 

Smile  of  simple-cunning  dimple ; 
Laughter  like  the  river's  whimple : 

Now  demurely,  quaintly  sewing ; 
Now  joy-glowing  to  o'erflowing : 

This  my  fairest  little  fairy  is, 
TkoB  my  sweet  wee  Eosie  Mary  is. 

Lightly  tripping,  swiftly  skipping, 
Urging  wooden  horse  with  whipping : 

Be  it  ever  my  endeavour 
Joy  to  help  her  find  for  ever. 

B. 

"THROUGH   THE   ACADEMY." 


f  HIEF  among  the  attractions  of  Lon- 
don during  May  and  June  is  the 
annual  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy of  Arts.  For  months  previous, 
everywhere  in  London  guesses  are 
made  relative  to  the  success  of  the 
approaching  exhibition;  for  months  subsequent, 
criticisms  are  everywhere  passed  upon  the  pictures. 
When  it  became  known  this  year  that  Mr.  Millais 
was  not  to  exhibit,  there  was  a  general  belief 
amongst  his  thousands  of  admirers  that  this  Aca- 
demy would  be  a  failure.  But  though  our  greatest 
painters  are  scarcely  adequately  represented  in  this 
exhibition,  it  may  be  considered,  as  a  whole,  quite 
up  to  the  average.  We  have  only  space  here  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  this  year's  exhibitioia.  Three  pictures,  by  Miss 
Edwards,  Mr.  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Morten,  we  men- 
tion first,  not  that  they  are  by  any  means  the 
most  important  paintings  in  the  Academy,  but  that 
these  artists  are  regular  contributors  to  the  illus- 
trated pages  of  this  A£agazine.  Mr.  Morten's  and 
Mr.  Houghton's  pictures  labour  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  badly  hung — ^the  latter  too  low, 
the  former  too  high.  *  *  Mending  Jack-in-the-Box," 
by  Mr.  Houghton,  is  a  charming  picture  of  an  old 
gentleman,  mending  that  toy  for  two  little  children, 
who  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy  it.  The  old  man's 
face  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  was,  however, 
exceedingly  ambitious  of  the  artist  to  venture  on 
making  the  back  of  a  child's  cane  chair  the  most 
objective  feature  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Morten  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  inte- 
resting and  beautifully-dressed  woman,  pleading 
with  a  sentry  to  be  let  see  a  prisoner  on  whom  he 
stands  as  guard.  This  picture  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  not  being  finished,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  its  occupying  a  very  high  posi- 
tion. It  has  much  merit  in  respect  of  expression 
and  colouring  of  the  details,  but  the  artist  has  given 
too  high  a  colour  to  the  guard's  face.  Emotion  of  the 
kind  depicted  here  sends  the  bbod,  not  to  the  face, 


but  to  the  heart.  Excepting  that  some  of  the  flowers 
in  the  background  are  too  large.  Miss  M.  E.  Ed- 
wards' picture,  *'  Evening,"  is  almost  faultless.  A 
charming  young  girl — and  our  readers  know  how 
beautifully  Miss  Edwards  can  draw  women — ^in  a 
russet  dress,  stands  in  the  twilight,  examining  a 
glow-worm  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  and 
which  sheds  a  marvellously-depicted  lustre  around. 
We  must  now  content  ourselves  with  noticing 
some  of  the  most  characteristio  pictures  in  the 
Academy,  and  which  have  already  called  forth 
much  favourable  and  un&vourable  criticism  in  the 
public  press.  Mr.  Madise  exhibits  the  ''  Sketch," 
— I.e.,  the  perfectly-finished  oil-painting — of  the 
''Death  of  Nelson,"  which  he  made  preliminary  to 
transfering  the  picture  to  the  large  space  on  the 
walls  at  the  House  of  Lords,  facing  his  famous 
"Battle  of  Waterloo."  The  chief  objection  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  Times,  in  its  notice  of  this 
Exhibition,  to  Mr.  MacUse's  great  work  is,  that  it  is 
too  confiised^that  the  principal  figure  is  lost  amid 
a  crowd— in  fact,  that  Mr.  Macliae  has  painted  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  rather  than  the  death  of  Nel- 
son. The  simplest  answer  to  make  to  such  criti- 
cism is,  that  this  picture  must  be  criticised  as  it 
appears  on  the  wall  at  Westminster,  and  not  as  it 
is  in  its  reduced  style  in  the  ''Sketch."  The 
picture  may  be  " crowded"  when  spread  only  over 
a  few  feet  of  canvas,  and  by  no  means  so  when 
painted  on  many  feet  of  a  large  walL  The  shape 
of  the  panel  into  which  the  water-glass  picture 
must  go,  is  also,  probably,  the  most  unfortunate 
shape  possible  (a  long  parallelogram)  that  could 
have  been  chosen  for  such  a  subject.  Mr.  Maclise 
did  not  select  this  shape,  but  was  compelled  to 
adapt  his  picture  to  it. 

Many  pictures,  but  especially  the  three  by  Mr 
Nicol,  "Both  Puzzled,"  "Paying  the  Eent,"  and 
"  Missed  It,"  have  been  accused  by  the  FaU  Mall 
Gazette  as  being  untrue  to  Nature,  because  much 
exaggerated  in  the  expi^ssion  of  the  emotions 
which  are  sought  to  be  depicted.    We  tjiipk,  how-^ 
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ever,  the  critic  is  in  error  wlio  supposes  that 
**  exaggeration,"-  especially  in  humorous  art,  de- 
tracts firom  the  true  merit  of  a  painting.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  ''exaggeration"  always  ne- 
cessary to  direct  attention  to  the  amusing  points 
in  some  characters.  To  attain,  without  exceeding, 
that  proper  extent  of  exaggeration,  is  the  duty 
of  the  real  artist.  For  instance,  in  the  pages 
of  the  well-known  Punchy  the  drawings  of  eminent 
statesmen,  which  so  continually  appear,  are  really 
never  portraits — they  are  always  exaggerations. 
Tet  bearing  in  mind  the  object  with  which  they 
are  drawn,  they  are  generally  admirably  like  the 
originals — in  a  sense,  more  so  than  many  finished 
portraits;  and  why?  Because  the  characteristic 
individualities  of  each  particular  face  are  slightly 
exaggerated,  that  is,  our  mind  is  impressed  very 
strongly  with  the  particular  points  in  which  each 
face  differs  from  other  fooes.  In  all  art  which  aims 
at  being  humorous,  we  believe  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  be  porfectiy  sound.  Tried  by  this  standard, 
Mr.  Niool's  pictures  of  the  rustic  master  and  pupil, 
both  looking  puzzled  at  the  question  which  the 
latter  has  propounded;  the  Irish  countryman 
gazing  foolishly  into  vacancy,  while  the  bird  he 
has  missed  flies  unharmed  behind ;  and  the  "  Bent 
Day,"  with  its  multiplied  expressions  of  roguery, 
'cuteness,  and  stolid  independence,  are  all  worthy 
of  the  great  reputation  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  Leighton  contributes  to  this  Exhibition  a 
Tory  remarkable  picture,  representing  a  procession 
of  maidens  accompanying  a  Syracusan  bride  to 
Diana^s  Temple.  As  tiie  picture  is  founded  upon 
an  incident  in  the  second  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  Mr. 
Leighton  is  scarcely  justified  in  introducing  two 
■sneering-looking  Roman  figures  into  the  painting, 
«s  the  Boman  domination  was  subsequent  to  the 
period  when  the  great  Syracusan  poet  wrote.  The 
.general  arrangement  and  colouring  and  painting  of 
the  £Eices  are,  however,  of  the  very  highest  order. 
There  is  in  this  picture  a  fiower-girl  not  unworthy 
of  Titiens,  and  more  than  one  face  that  would  do 
np  discredit  to  Paul  Yeronese. 

We  have  only  space  left  us  to  mention  Mr. 
Ward's  admirable  painting  of  "  Amy  Bobsart  and 
Leicester."  Charmiag  Amy,  looking  all  lovely  in 
her  new  countess-robes,  holds  the  George,  which 
hangs  pendent  round  Leicester's  neck  from  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Q-arter,  while  he,  harsh  and 
deceitful  lover,  tells  her  the  high  rank  of  that 
noble  order.  Mrs.  Ward— and  the  mention  of  this 
lady's  name  reminds  us  that  as  the  list  of  Associates 
is  extended,  we  trust  some  ladies  will  be  admitted 
to  the  honour — exhibits  an  excellent  picture  of 
**  PaUssy  the  Potter,"  when  all  his  splendid  work- 
manship is  shattered  by  an  accident  on  the  day 


he  had  invited  his  friends  to  inspect  the  vorb 
and  behold  his  success.  The  face  of  one  lirJe 
child,  who  crouches  near  the  fireplace,  is  tlie  olIt 
point  to  which  we  take  exception.  Mr.  F&ei'i 
painting  of  the  "  Wappenschaw,"  repiwentiag  u 
assembly  in  the  Highlands,  some  half  centoiy  a^, 
is  a  marvellous  piece  of  accurate  painting,  an] 
excellent  grouping.  Mr.  Faed  is  a  Uttle  too  cuef-J 
in  his  mode  of  putting  in  every  fignre,  ud  ft^ 
result  is  that  this  great  painting  is  to  be  Kgucsi 
rather  as  a  number  of  admirable  indiyidoal  studio. 
combined  in  one '  frame,  than  a  single  artistic 
effect.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  name  appears  to  tbe 
pictures— one  of  a  mare  and  her  foal  under  a  casopr, 
on  which  some  monkeys  recline,  is  painted,  tsSj 
Edwin  always  paints  animals ;  but  "LadyGoiin'i 
Prayer,"  being  simply  a  naked  figure  on  a  ltix& 
and  an  ugly  old  woman  standing  beside,  lod  i 
sketch  of  '*  tirophies  of  the  chase,"  are  quite  bean:: 
the  artist's  great  and  well-earned  repntatias.  i 
picture  called  * '  Clarissa,"  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie^  is  sj 
of  the  very  best  pictures  exhibited  this  y«ar.  A  liir 
is  walking  by  a  pond  reading  a  book;  the  idst 
of  evening  creeping  on ;  the  accessories  of  a  lirJ' 
bridge,  a  trim  garden  walk  and  waU,  almost  Datd 
in  their  primness,  and  an  old  house,  red-bri:kid 
and  covered  with  creepers,  suggested  by,  we  should 
imagine,  spots  at  Hampton  Court,  are  all  so  ad- 
mirable  as  to  defy  adverse  criticism.  We  £»ltb 
quietude  of  the  evening  as  we  look  upon  tii 
ohftrming  composition.  **  Quocn  Elizabeth  re- 
ceiving the  French  Embassy  after  the  llassia? 
of  St.  Bartholomew,'*  in  a  haU  draped  witii  ^^' 
is  an  excellent  painting  by  Mr.  Yeames;  u^ 
«  Miss  Lilly's  Carriage  stops  the  Way,"  an  exqui- 
site little  bit  of  unaffected  simplicity,  paintailij 
Mr.  Hayllar. 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  even  in  this  >^^ 
sketch  of  the  chief  features  iu  the  Academy,  no:  ti 
mention  Mr.  H.  O'Neil's  "  Death  of  BaphaeL"  t 
represents  the  scene  on  that  Good  Friday,  ^ 
thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  lus  birth,  vhen  ts 
great  Italian  died.  Around  his  bed  are  grouped  tb 
participators  of  his  fame  —  GioYanni  da  Uiis. 
Giulio  Bomano,  Qianfrancesoo  Penni,  and  lii^ 
friend  Cardinal  Bibiena.  While  through  tiifl  opc 
window  in  the  dear  blue  light  of  the  Italian  sij 
are  visible  the  obelisk  of  the  piazza  of  St  M'^ 
and  the  summit  of  Monte  Mario,  lit  up  withtia 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Amongst  landsap®. 
which  we  have  no  room  left  to  examine  Mr.  ?• 
Graham's  splendid  painting,  "A  Highland  Spate, 
occupies  a  foremost  place;  and  of  portraits,  « 
must  name  one  of  "  Qaude,  Son  of  N.  Moste- 
fiore,"  Esq.,  by  Mr,  J.  Sant,  which 
reminds  us  of  Gainsborough* 
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HEROD   AND    JOHN   THE   BAPTIST. 

BY  THB  EBT.  Q.  A.  OHADWICE. 


HBEE  Herods  are  mentioned  by  that 
name  in  Scripture ;  and,  nnless  they 
are  carefully  distinguifihed  itoin  each 
other,  our  idea  of  their  characters  "will 
be  clouded. 

The  first  was  he  who  strove  to 
cement  his  throne  with  the  blood  of 
infants  at  Bethlehem.  The  cruel 
commandment  was  given  in  his  last  illness;  and 
that  same  year,  with  the  curses  of  mothers  ringing 
in  his  ears,  and  the  slaughter  of  innocents  fresh 
upon  his  conscience,  he  stood  before  the  bar  of  Gk>d, 
the  would-be  murderer  of  his  Messiah.  He  appears 
no  more  upon  the  scene. 

Another  slew  James,  the  brother  of  John,  simply 
to  gratify  the  Jews.  A  miracle  rescued  Peter  from 
his  hand;  and  at  Osesarea,  while  aspiring  to  the 
style  of  a  god,  he  felt  the  stroke  of  an  angel,  and 
yielded  his  life  to  worms. 

Herod  Antipas  occupied  the  space  between.  He 
was  the  tetraroh  from  whom  Joseph  and  Maiy 
turned  aside  with  the  infant  Jesus  into  Gkdilee.  It 
is  he  whom  we  find,  at  a  later  period,  joining  with 
his  ribald  soldiery  in  the  torture  and  insults  of  his 
Messiah.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  observe  his  re- 
lations with  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  he  is  the 
gaoler,  and  soon  to  be  the  murderer,  yet  whom  (as 
Mark  tells  us)  he  knew  to  be  "  a  just  man  and  an 
holy,  and  observed  him;  and  when  he  heard  him, 
he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly." 

There  is  a  strange  contrast  between  these  two 
men.  One  was  reared  in  the  purple,  and  therefore 
luxurious  in  his  habits,  as  well  as  naturally  self- 
indulgent.  At  this  very  time  he  was  guilty  of  open 
sin  with  the  wife  of  his  living  brother,  his  own 
wife  also  being  alive. 

The  other  was  that  rough  and  impetuous  man 
whose  cradle  was  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the 
people  knew  as  a  trumpet-blast  of  conviction  and 
of  dread,  an  eye  that  withered  pretences  when  it 
looked  upon  thein>  a  <*Yoice"  that  shook  to  its 
centre  the  national  heart,  compelling  even  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  for  the  moment,  to  cast  their 
indifference  aside,  and  come  to  be  baptised  of  him. 
He  who  fed  on  the  locust  and  the  chance  honey  of 
the  wilds,  whose  clothing  was  of  hair  and  leather, 
with  what  eye  would  he  regard  the  silken  ease  and 
downy  vices  of  the  palace  ? 

Yet,  when  they  looked  upon  each  other's  faces, 
the  crisis  in  both  lives  was  come.  The  life  of  the 
Baptist  was  in  Herod's  hands ;  but  for  the  king, 
much  more  than  life  depended  upon  his  treatment 
of  that  rugged  man.  The  former  was  called  to  the 
crown  of  them  who  are  fiEuthful  unto  death ;  the 
latter  inherited  the  woe  of  him  who  offended. 


We  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  conduct  of  this  bad 
man,  not  to  upbraid  his  buried  vices,  but  to  leai^ 
some  living  lesson;  for  evil,  like  good,  is  un- 
changing in  its  essence,  and  the  shortoomings  of 
other  ages  are  enacted  again  to-day. 

1.  Every  warning  is  itself  a  danger. 

John  might  have  saved  Herod,  and  did  for  a 
time  produce  a  deep  impression,  but  his  failure  left 
him  worse  than  ever.  The  most  desperate  case  is 
not  that  of  him  who  has  done  most  evil,  but  of 
him  who  has  resisted  most  importunity  for  good. 
Richer  harvests,  in  proportion  to  the  reapers,  are 
gathered  among  the  idolaters  and  cannibals  of 
heathenism,  than  at  home,  among  the  sleek  and 
respectable  despisers  of  two  sermons  every  week. 
The  thundering  rush  of  cataracts  is  unheard  by  tha 
dwellen  upon  their  banks;  and  a  time  comes  when 
the  neglecter  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  will  not 
believe,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

2.  GKK>d  dispositions  are  not,  in  themselves,  the 
slightest  grounds  for  confidence. 

Many  a  one  feels  justified  in  pitying  those  who 
have  no  love  for  what  is  pure  and  godlike^in 
trembling  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  strug- 
gles of  an  awakened  conscience,  or  the  desire  for 
what  is  above  out  of  their  sight.  Por  himself,  he 
honestly  desires  to  improve;  he  sometimes  makes 
a  passionate  stand  against  his  vices;  he  has  even 
managed  to  break  off  some  iU  habits;  and  he, 
therefore,  hopes  at  a  future  time  to  find  Qod  inter- 
fering to  make  him  all  that  in  his  better  moods  he 
would  desire  to  be. 

A  wise  friend  would  easily  confound  buc)i  a 
dreamer.  He  might  ask,  If  tears  and  struggles 
were  followed  by  relapses  on  the  instant,  why 
should  they  be  stronger  after  months  P  If  pardon 
did  not  come  upon  the  spot,  what  was  there  to 
bring  it  upon  a  death-bed  P  and,  if  partial  amend- 
ments were  a  title  to  salvation,  why  do  we  blame 
the  Romanist,  who  expects  to  be  saved  by  works  P 

The  case  of  Herod  is  paiof  uUy  appropriate.  The 
rage  has  just  now  died  away  whicdi  caused  him  to 
imprison  John,  and  but  for  the  people  would  have 
led  to  his  death.  Admiration  for  his  plain-spoken 
courage  has  replaced  it;  he  now  hangs  upon  his 
words;  he  stands  between  the  Baptist  and  the 
spleen  of  Herodias;  he  perhaps  believeis  that  he 
keeps  him  in  prison  only  to  shield  him  from  the 
plots  of  that  unscrupulous  and  cruel  woman. 

Here  is  a  great  step  gained.  Such  candour  and 
reflection  are  certainly  uncommon  among  tjrrants. 
The  case  is  becoming  hopeful  I  And  hearing  was 
not  all,  for  he  "  did  many  things."  We  picture  to 
ourselves  luxuries  disused,  oppressors  feeling  the 
justice  which  they  never  dreaded  until  now,  and 
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poor  men  rejoicing  in  the  unlooked-for  bonnty  of 
iheir  king.  Who  would  not  say  that  Herod  was 
proTing  his  sincerity  P  Who  could  blame  the  Bap- 
tist for  hoping  that  God  was  about  to  honour  the 
daring  and  self-denial  of  his  rebuke,  by  plucking 
this  brand  out  of  the  burning  ?  Yet,  in  yiew  of 
the  issue,  we  cannot  but  think  of  John  Bunyan's 
terrible  reflection — "I  saw  that  there  was  a  road 
to  hell  from  the  door  of  heaven,  as  well  as  from 
the  City  of  Destruction."  The  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  wanted  but  one  thing,  and  even  Jesus 
loyed  him ;  yet,  although  sorro^ul,  he  went  away. 
Felix  determined  to  hear  more  of  what  was  good. 
Agiippa  was  almost  conyerted  to  the  faith.  Herod 
also  sends  up  the  blade  as  rapidly  as  the  rooky 
ground  in  the  parable,  but  a  Httle  heat  will 
wither  it. 

3.  When  a  man  yentores  to  serye  two  masters, 
he  offers  a  deadly  insult  to  one,  a  fSsital  advantage 
to  the  other.  When'  he  throws  a  sop  with  one  hand 
to  conscience,  and  with  the  other  to  the  flesh,  surely 
there  is  laughter  in  the  pit 

Herod,  at  all  events,  was  fotally  deceived,  and 
dreamed  of  no  danger,  until  taken  in  a  snare  so 
sudden  and  cunning,  that  we  cannot  but  pity  a 
weak  and  hesitating  man,  called  upon  for  so  abrupt 
a  decision — compelled  to  break  his  oath,  violate  his 
honour,  and  face  the  oontempt  of  his  own  nobility, 
or  give  up  the  Baptist  to  his  foes.  We  say  truly, 
that  ha  should  have  acted  upon  his  convictions 
even  then.    But  is  it  by  months  of  indecision  and 


wavering,  of  poorly  sacrificiiig  half  their  ooBTidiQEs, 
and  meanly  doing  good  by  stealth,  ^t  eonls  in 
stung  to  that  high  temper,  in  which  strong  temp- 
tation is  but  an  opportunity  of  doing  light  dor 
gloriously? 

These  things  are  written  for  oar  leonmig.  Lib 
Herod,  we  cannot  escape  for  ever :  sooner  oi  later, 
we  too  must  take'  our  side.  At  one  time  Goik 
and  his  Spirit  are  at  our  ear,  and  they  say,  "^tii 
aU  advantages,  undisturbed  and  calm,  ih^ 
now ; "  but  some  time  Satan  will  draw  near,  v& 
say,  **  Amid  all  temptations,  dizzy  and  berilM, 
choose  now,  and  choose  for  ever." 

4.  Herod  is  proof  that  one  sin  leads  to  ano^ 
and  greater  sin.  He  begins  with  a  sinful  indL- 
gence.  That  enrages  him  against  a  teadier  ib 
might  otherwise  have  brought  good  news  to  kc 
The  next  step  is  murder,  and  the  mnider  da 
whom  he  reveres.  Then  the  voice  of  a  greats 
teacher,  instead  of  being  eagerly  weloomsd  and  j?- 
fully  received,  awakens  only  some  feaifal  100% 
for  of  judgment ;  not  the  godly  sorrov  vbieh  is 
a  sure  sign  of  life,  but  the  corrodisg  remomtk 
worketh  death.  "  It  is  John  whom  I  l)ebead£d,' 
cries  the  guilty  WDBtqh;  but,  instead  of  repeatic^ 
the  case  appears  desperate,  and  men  were  sent  fee 
him  to  tell  Ohrist  to  depart,  or  he  would  killliiii^ 

StLoh  are  the  dangers  of  delay.  So,  tkc^ 
always  the  door  stands  open,  the  siimei's  feet  oi? 
wander  fkr  away  upon  the  dark  moantaios  hcpe- 
lessly  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
A  FEAST'-DAY  IN  FLOBENCB. 

^NE  of  the  days  of  our  sojourn*  in 
Elorence  was  that  on  which  the 
Eeast  of  St.  Joseph  is  held  (19th 
March).  Erom  my  acquaintance 
with  the  high  festival  days  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  in  other  parts  of  the  ContiQent, 
I  had  anticipated  spending  a  very  entertaining  day 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph ;  but  I  regret 
to  say  I  was  miserably  disappointed.  St.  Joseph 
must  be  a  rainy  saint,  for  it  rained  in  torrents 
all  the  live-long  day.  In  addition  to  this,  all 
the  picture  galleries  and  other  places  of  interest 
were  closed;  the  shops  were  closed,  much  more 
generally,  indeed,  than  on  the  jxreceding  day 
(Sunday).  We  could  therefore  see  nothing;  we 
cotild  buy  nothing;  we  could  go  nowhere;  Florence 
was  Hke  Jericho,  "straitly  shut  up.*'  Only  the 
churches  were  open,  and  these  were  dull  enough. 
It  may  be  easily  guessed  that  for  visitors  desiring 


to  make  the  most  of  their  time,  all  ^  w 
sufficiently  annoying,  and  I  must  oonfeBBVBc^ 
the  infliction  witix  a  not  very  patient  tM.  ^ 
the  anticipated  pomp  and  ceremony  cum  ^ 
nothing;  the  expected  processions  did  not  appeal 
even  the  promised  fireworks  of  tiie  evening  ^- 
not  face  the  weather. 

But  I  felt  I  must  see  wmeihing,  so  I  si* 
out  upon  this  dreary  festival  to  take  my  chtf«« 
a  Florentine  "holiday."  In  the  churihesai^ 
sorry  litanies  were  being  chanted  in  hMioni  c»^ 
Joseph,  and  at  Santa  Oroce  a  monk  vas  bfllfe 
forth  to  a  handful  of  people,  under  a  black  caac^ 
extending  over  half  the  area  of  the  chtnA  ** 
giving  a  funereal  aspect  to  the  whole  afeir. 
turned,  as  a  last  resort,  to  look  at  the  placards^ 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  there  I  fotmd  the  v^^ 
grotesque  pictures  and  caiioatores,  of  a  «c? 
religious  and  semi-politioal  character,  lepreeento; 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  tha  Bmpef^ 
of  Austria,  and  other  notabilities,  in  the  moet  c* 
complimentary  way,  holdings  them  iq>  ^  ^'"^ 
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and  contempt  Some  of  these  I  had  already  ob- 
served in  Turin,  There  were  one  or  two  of  these 
caricatures  that  seemed  to  haye  been  designed  for 
the  occasion  of  the  festival;  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  it  was  that  what  was  being 
worshipped  within  was  being  caricatured  without. 
A  large  cartoon  was  largely  drculated,  professing 
to  represent  "  the  true  St.  Joseph  "^in  the  fore- 
ground an  altar,  and  Joseph  Qaribaldi  standing  be- 
eide  it.  The  altar-lights  were  represented  by  anus 
piled — ^muskets  for  candlesticks,  and  bayonets  for 
candles;  and  Qxdseppe  Ghuibaldi  standing  as  the 
high  priest  beside  that  altar  of  Liberty — *'  the  true 
St.  Joseph ! "  I  was  far  from  feeling  any  sensation 
of  pleasure  in  witnessing  this  contempt  heaped 
upon  religion.  All  this  caricaturing  meant  tiiat 
religion  itself  was  despised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  for  they  know  as  yet  of  only  one  religion, 
and  that  is  the  religion  of  Bome.  They  have  tried 
this,  and  have  found  it  wanting,  and  knowing  no 
other  or  better  fiiith,  they  have  revolted  from 
religion  altogether.  This  is  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  "  Italy  in  transition."  I  rather  fear  it  may  be 
more  truly  called,  "  Italy  in  reaction."  The  oar- 
toons  and  caricatures  are  accompanied  by  a  con- 
eiderable  quantity  of  letter-press ;  and  the  series 
is  called  by  the  significant  title  (AnglicS)  of  **  The 
Electrio  Shock." 

I  also  observed  on  the  walls  of  the  city  placards 
announcing  a  publio  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Teatro  Pagliano,  and  from  conversation  that  morn- 
ing I  understood  that  the  assembly  was  to  be  of  a 
potitical  character,  having  as  its  object  the  assertion 
of  Mazzini's  right  to  take  his  place  in  the  Italian 
parliament.  Mazzini  had  been  elected  for  Messina, 
but  had  not  been  permitted  to  take  his  place  in  the 
senate.  A  publio  meeting  convened  in  the  Italian 
capital,  and  not  far  off  from  the  national  senate- 
house,  for  such  a  purpose,  would  naturally  awaken 
some  interest  even  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger.  I 
have  myself  taken  some  little  interest  in  the  modem 
transition  of  Italy ;  and  partly  for  this  reason,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  a  publio  political 
meeting  of  Italians  in  their  own  country,  I  re- 
paired to  the  theatre  in  which  the  meeting  was 
announced  to  be  held.  A  vast  crowd  of  people 
thronged  the  open  space  in  front,  which  is  just  at 
the  corner  turning  into  the  square  of  Santa  Oroce. 
I  despaired  of  gaining  admission,  but  observing  a 
small  stream  of  men  coming  out,  I  felt  that  they 
must  have  left  room  somewhere  within,  so  I  ad- 
ventured into  the  crowd  at  the  door,  and  by  dint  of 
a  little  screwing  and  squeezing,  I  found  myself  in 
the  vast  and  magnificent  Pagliano.  The  theatre  is 
oval  in  shape,  with  rows  or  tiers  of  boxes  to  the 
roof  all  round,  except,  of  course^  over  the  stage. 
I  should  think  the  building  would  hold  eight  or 
ten  thousand  persons.  It  was  full— over-full — 
every  part  of  the  house,  to  the  topmost  boxes,  a  I 


wonderful  height  for  hearing  or  seeing  anything. 
The  stage  was  not  full,  but  I  suppoae  only  ibe 
chief  ''actors"  of  the  day  were  admitted  therai 
The  meeting  opened  by  the  reading  of  telegnni 
and  letters  from  democratic  sooietiea  thxoiighoiit 
Italy,  declaring  their  sympathy  with  the  object  ^ 
the  meeting,  and  promising  their  sanction  and  co- 
operation.   The  first  speaker  (I  suppose  the  chiir- 
man)  delivered  a  panegyric  on  Itfazgdni  and  (hi> 
baldi,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  banns'  d 
liberfy  might  soon  be  xmf urled  from  St.  Mark  b 
Venice,  and  from  the  Gampidoglio  at  Bom.e.    Bus 
good  wish  for  the  finality  and  comploteneas  of 
Italian  Unity  was  hailed  with  deafening  cheezs. 
The  nature  of  public  applause  here  is  mora  demon- 
strative than  in  England.     Their  ordinary  plandits 
are  all  fortissimo;  but,  then,  they  do  not  cheer  is 
often  as  we  do,  which  I  consider  an  inaprovemail 
on  our  system.    An  Italian  audience  waits  for  fhs 
really  pungent  points,  and  then  deliTeiB  its  fire 
with  great  guns^-hands,  feet,  and  voioe  all  joioing 
in  the  expression  of  approbation ;   and  when  ^ig^* 
or  ten  thousand  people  join  together  in  this  ys^s, 
you  may  well  imagine  the  effect.     The  loud  asd 
vociferous  cheer  finii^es  off  with  a  delicate  hisong 
sound,  which  serves  as  a  light  friqge  to  a  hesTj 
robe,  or  is  as  the  dashing  spray  after  the  fierce  roll 
of  the  trampling  surf.    Some  of  the  speaken— tiid 
some  of  the  best,  too — spoke  ior  folly  tea  minntae 
before  they  elicited  any  egression  of  applasse; 
but  when  they  at  _last  brought  oat  their  dimax, 
they  were  cheered  to  the  very  echo. 

Mario  (the  husband  of  our  Engliah  Jease  T^te} 
spoke  well;  and  while  he  was  working  himseJf 
and  the  meeting  up  to  high-pressure  pointy  a  hit^ 
occurred,  which  rendered  the  affidr  still  more  inte- 
resting. Mario's  speech  was  interrapted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  delegate  of  police,  who  announced 
to  the^chairman  that  he  could  not  allow  the  pro- 
ceedings to  continue,  and  that  he  must  disBolvB  ^ 
assembly.  This  interruption  was  the  signal  £s 
clamour  and  violence,  that  for  more  than  a  quarts 
of  an  hour  caused  a  suspense  of  bujBiness.  Sozae 
cried  one  thing,  and  some  another;  all  roee  ta 
their  feet,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  what  would  oocid 
next.  But  the  most  astonishing  of  aU  was,  that  tlid 
meeting  was  allowed  to  resume  its  work.  Onlj 
one  more  speaker,  however,  addressed  the  meeting 
when  the  chairman  said  something  more ;  a  resolu- 
tion was  formally  read,  and  the  meeting  broke  up 
about  twelve  o'clock.  One  of  Garibaldi's  000s, 
Bicciotti,  was  observed  in  the  crowd,  and  leoeired 
the  hearty  cheers  of  the  people.  The  meeting  has 
not  had  tixe  desired  result,  for  I  find  by  the  papers 
that  the  Italian  parliament  has  miTinll^^  bj 
107  votes  against  9,  the  election  of  Xfj^Miwi  fbr 
Messina.  It  is  said  he  will  be  elected  again,  and 
the  same  process,  I  suppose,  will  be  repeated. 
I  have  said  that  the  fireworks  did  not  ft^Tii^  off; 
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but  we  had  an  exhibition,  howerer,  on  a  small 
scale,  and  for  priyate  view.  The  little  incident 
Tras  recorded  at  the  time,  and  may  serye  as  a  lesson 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Hotel  Yictoria.  It  was  late,  past  twelve 
o'clock.  I  was  in  my  bedroom,  standing  at  a 
chest  of  drawers,  writing  the  narrative  of  my 
journey.  A  cab  had  just  driven  up  to  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  and  I  heard  it  rolling  off  again.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  most  unearthly  noise  struck 
upon  my  ear — screaming,  shrieking,  battering, 
tattering,  slamming;  then  screams  again,  and 
louder  still ;  and  then  an  awful  crash,  as  though  a 
thunderbolt  had  fallen  through  the  roof  for  the 
destruction  of  us  alL .  I  thought,  at  first,  that 
some  one,  mad  with  drink,  had  come  into  the 
hotel,  and  was  doing  all  sorts  of  mischief;  but  the 
uproar  and  noise  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
nothing  short  of  a  dozen  murders  at  the  same  time 
could  account  for  such  a  row.  I  hastily  snatched 
up  a  candle,  and  hurried  out  of  my  room  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise,  just  about  the  time  of  the 
aforesaid  awful  crash.  I  found  one  of  the  attend- 
ants— "Boots,"  or  some  one  like  him — rushing 
about  in  a  frantic  manner,  half-dressed,  with  an 
unlighted  lamp  in  his  hand.  This  man  was  crying 
out,  ''Feu!  feu!''  (fire I  fire!),  and  as  I  could 
observe  neither  sight  nor  smell  of  fire,  I  thought 
he  wanted  light,  so  I  lit  his  lamp  with  my  candle, 
and  away  he  rushed  up-stairs,  and  I  aft^r  him.  All 
along  our  march  were  people,  half  frantic  with 
fright ;  women  with  children  clasped  in  their  arms ; 
servants  rushing  hither  and  thither;  and  wch  a 
txemendous  clatter  and  noise.    At  last  the  real 


cause  was  discovered.  One  of  the  bedrooms  was 
found  all  in  a  blaze,  and  the  unhappy  occupier  of 
the  room  had  been  having  a  death-fight,  and  was 
now  pacing  about  in  fright  and  panic  in  his  night- 
dress, while  the  rest  of  us  tried  to  do  what  we  could 
tc  extinguish  the  fire.  Now  be  it  known  to  aU 
travellers,  at  home  or  abroad,  that  this  wretched 
man  had  placed  his  candle  too  near  the  curtain 
(light  gauze  curtains,  too),  and  the  result  was  an 
immediate  flare-up,  and  tiien  a  general  confiagra- 
tibn  of  bed  and  beddings  bed-clothes,  and  every- 
thing. The  poor  fellow,  in  his  fright,  had  lost  his 
presence  of  mind;  and  having  either  locked  his 
door,  or  not  being  able  to  find  the  way  of  opening 
it,  he  screamed  for  help,  and  shrieked  for  his  very 
life,  and  rushed  again  and  again  with  a  furious 
charge  against  the  door.  It  must  have  been  with  a 
tremendous  physical  effort.  And  still  he  charged, 
and  battered,  and  screamed,  and  dashed  himself 
against  the  door  of  his  burning  prison,  until  he 
had  fedrly  fiung  the  panel  clean  out  into  tl^e 
lobby.  At  this  crisis  a  gentleman  of  our  party 
arrived  upon  the  soene^  and  was  the  means  of 
rendering  the  first  help,  by  pouring  a  few  jugs  of 
water  upon  the  flames.  Others  by-and-by  joined 
him,  and  in  due  time  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished, yet  not  before  a  considerable  amount 
of  damage  had  been  done.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  excitement  of  the  household  and  visitors 
had  sufficientiy  subsided  to  restore  aU  to  peace 
and  quiet  So  we  finished  up  with  fireworks,  after 
all! 

We  are  to  start  early  to-moirow  morning  on  our 
southward  journey — straight  away  to  Bome. 
{To  U  MNOuiued.) 


COUSIN     LUCY. 


>OUSIN  LUCY  had  dark  brown  eyes. 
Such  as  we  only  expect  to  see, 
"Where  they  are  raised  to  doudless  skies, 
On  the  sunny  shores  of  the  southern  sea. 
Cousin  Lucy  had  nut-brown  hair. 

With  a  little  waving  that  would  not  go. 
But  lingered  on,  like  a  rumour  there. 

Of  days  when  locks  were  allowed  to  fiow. 
Cousin  Lucy  had  pale,  thin  face. 

Where  the  rose  tint  seemed  a&aid  to  stay, 
But  only  lent  it  a  passing  grace 

To  rob  it  more  when  it  fled  away. 
Cousin  Lucy — she  lived  alone. 

In  a  littie  house  by  the  river-side : 
Nothing  of  all  her  past  was  known. 

In  a  fEir-off  land  had  her  father  died. 
Then  Cousin  Lucy  came  over  the  sea. 
And  greeted  us  aU  with  her  silent  face. 


And  very  often  she  sent  for  me 

To  be  her  guest  in  that  quiet  place. 
And  Cousin  Lucy — ^I  loved  her  well. 

For  she  let  me  see  that  her  heart  was  great; 
But  she  never  broke  away  the  spell 

Which  guarded  her  past  and  fiiture  fate. 
Cousin  Lucy  would  smooth  my  hair,       . 

And  check  herseLP  in  a  shivering  sigh ; 
But  for  all  her  kindness  I  did  not  dare 

To  look  in  her  face,  and  ask  her— why  P 
So  Cousin  Lucy,  one  summer  mom. 

Lay  in  her  bed  with  a  sweeter  smile 
Than  her  pale,  thin  &ce  had  ever  worn 

Since  she  had  dwelt  in  her  native  isle. 
And  Cotisin  Lucy  came  forth  no  more. 

To  meet  our  love  with  her  silent  face ; 
Tlie  history  no  one  had  read  was  o'er, 

And  she  was  safe  in  a  better  place.       L  F. 
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THE  LOST  BING. 

H,  mamma  I  it  is  still  raining  fiEtst," 
fiaid  little  Annie  Bivers,  who  was 
standing  by  the  window,  watching 
the  rain  as  it  came  down  slowly 
and  steadily,  promising  a  wet  after- 
noon. <<We  shan't  be  able  to  go  oat  to-day, 
mamma,"  said  Annie.  "  Oh,  what  a  long  after- 
noon this  will  be  I " 

"  I  fear  it  will,  Annie,  if  you  stand  looking  out 
of  the  window.    Why  don't  yon  amuse  yourself  in 
some  way  P  you  have  not  finished  reading  the  book  ' 
your  undo  brought  for  you  yesterday."  | 

''No,  mamma;  I  don't  seem  to  care  about: 
finishing  it ;  after  all,  it  is  none  of  it  true.  I  used 
to  think  an  the  little  boys  and  girls  I  read  about 
really  existed,  but  I  have  lost  all  interest  in  reading 
them  since  I  find  they  are  only  imaginary.  I  do 
like  true  stories-Hsomething  that  has  happened." 

"  Well,  Annie,"  said  her  mother,  **  if  you  bring 
your  work,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  something  that 
will  interest  you  yery  much,  for  it  is  chiefly  about 
Nurse  Jane." 

"  Oh,  yes,  mamma,"  shouted  Arthur  and  Harry, 
as  they  threw  down  their  playthings  and  ran  to 
their  mamma,  who  began  as  follows : — 

About  a  year  after  I  was  married,  I  went  in 
..  the  autumn,  with  your  papa,  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  Brighton.  We  procured  apartments  facing  the 
sea.  It  was  charming  weather,  and  we  enjoyed 
our  little  trip  greatly;  but,  about  a  week  before 
we  left,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  valuable 
ring,  which  was  a  present  from  papa  just  before  we 
married.  I  dropped  it,  as  I  supposed,  from  my 
finger  to  the  floor;  I  saw  it  fall,  but  could  find  it 
nowhere.  I  had  the  drawers  moyed,  and  the  fender 
taken  up,  but  to  no  purpose ;  still,  I  was  not  yery 
uncomfortable  about  it,  for  I  felt  convinced  it  must 
be  somewhere  in  that  room,  for  your  papa  remem- 
bered perfectly  weU  haying  seen  it  an  hour  before. 
However,  we  searched  in  vain,  the  ring  could  not 
be  foxmd.  When  we  left  the  apartments,  Mrs. 
B had  the  carpets  taken  up,  but  it  still  re- 
mained a  mystery.  I  never  expected  to  see  my 
ring  again.  It  was  three  years  after  this,  one  cold 
day  in  February,  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  Regent 
Street  on  business;  that  was  a  morning  of  mis- 
fortunes :  I  lost  a  pair  of  gloves  I  had  just  pur- 
chased, and  a  boy  caught  his  foot  in  my  dress, 
although  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  tie  it  up. 
I  was  wondering  what  I  had  better  do,  when  a  poor 
orange-girl,  who  was  standing  by,  offered  to  pin  it 
up  for  me.  I  offered  her  a  penny,  which,  to  my 
astonishment,  she  refused  to  take,  saying  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  rewarded  for  so  trifling  a  service.  I 
was  much  struck  with  her  manner  and  appearance. 


and  asked  her  several  questions  respecting  b>. 
rents  and  home ;  I  loomt  that  she  was  ai:  c: 
and  had  only  lately  come  from  the  coun^r 
informed  me  she  could  do  plain  needlework 
and  had  been  trying  to  got  employment; 
earned  only  a  few  pence  by  selling  oranges, 
interested  in  the  poor  girl,  and  told  her  tc  :. 
my  house  next  morning,  for  X  had  some  v: 
wanted  finished  immediatel  j-«  She  thank  i 
and  said  she  would  be  sore  and  come  ear; 
employed  her  for  nearly  three  weeks;  whf. 
morning  I  gave  her  some  handkerchiefs  U:  _ 
and  told  her  my  initials — O.  AL  H.,  I  nod: . 
looked  suiprised  and  thoughtfuL  When  s: 
the  house,  I  heard  her  say  to  the  serruit  i. 
gate— 

**  What  is  your  mistress's  name  P — is  it  B> : 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  the  girl,  roughly  ;  "  br ' 
do  you  want  to  be  so  inquisitive  for  ?  wk^t  I 
matter  to  you  what  her  name  is,  so  lon^  -J 
supplies  you  with  work,  and  pays  yon  well : '' 

This  speech  was  entirely  lost  upon  Jan?.  *' 
looked  round  as  if  quite  undecided  what  to  1 
then  walked  slowly  away.     The  next  d^j,  -. 
she  brought  back  the  work,  she  said — 

**  Excuse  my  asking,  ma'am,  but  are  toi  1 
Charles  Eivers  P  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  but  why  do  you  ask,  J^ 

* '  Did  you  go  to  Brighton  about  three  jba:«  . 
she  inquired.  i 

*'  Yes,"  I  said,  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"  Bo  you  not  remember,  while  starii-*  '- 
visiting  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Braol '  I 
she  was  in  great  distress,  and  gave  her  t  ^  I 
dress  and  bonnet  when  her  husband  died  f  **      I 

**  Yes,  I  remember  perfectly  well,"  I  rep- -.J 

*^  I  am  her  daughter  Jane,  ma'am.    Mr :.  Jj 
died  soon  after  you  left  Brighton."    Awl  re- 
took from  her  pocket  a  little  box,  which  she  p.  i 
me,  saying,  '*  This  belongs  to  you,  ma'am. 

I  opened  it,  and  sure  enough  there  wss  r  ~< 
ring.     I  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  my  i 
were  on  it,  and  the  date  of  the  year.     *'*' 
I  said,   "how  did  this  oome  into  jcnr  j 
sionP" 

'*  Well,  ma'am,  it  certainly  was  in  a  xno^t 
ordinary  manner,"  said  Jane,  smiling, 
my  poor  mother  died,  I  had  all  her  thir  p- 
among  them  the  black  dress  you  gatTe  ber. 
altering  it  one  day,  when  I  felt  something  ^. 
one  of  the  tucks.    I  unpicked  a  little  ^^^ic^  -- 
my  great  suiprise,  I  found  this  nng.   X  ""^^ 
it,  and  saw  your  initials  upon  it   Itf>a.r^- 
must  have  fidlen  in  where  it  ma  vji-^c^". 
worked  its  way  round  the  drees.    I  r«?Sv^'- 
restore  it  to  you,  if  possible;  bat  lonly  ^^-'_ 
lived  somewhere  near  the|Ken^g^    f^"* 
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Since  I  liaye  been  in  London  I  have  made  many 
inquiries ;  but,  until  yesterday,  wlien  you  told  me 
your  initials,  I  oould  hear  nothing  satisfactory." 

''  How  can  I  erer  reward  you,  Jane  P  "  I  said ; 
«  you  do  not  know  how  I  value  this  ring.** 

"  I  then  inquired  more  closely  into  her  circum- 
stances, and  found  she  had  by  no  means  a  comfort- 
able home,  so  I  took  her  as  housemaid.  She  was 
a  quick,  tidy  girl,  and  soon  became  a  yaluable 
soryant,  and  after  Annie  was  bom,  she  became 
nursemaid,  for  she  was  fond  of  children,  and  so 
gentle  and  kind." 

'*  And  she  has  been  our  nurse  Jane  ever  since, 
mamma,"  said  Annie. 

«And  here  she  comes  with  the  tea-things," 
shouted  Harry. 

*  *  Tea-time  1  ^  exclaimed  Annie.  '  *  Oh !  mamma," 
ehe  said,  laughing,  as  she  saw  a  smile  on  her 
mother's  face,  "  what  a  short  afternoon  this  has 
been  I"  E.  N. 


SCBIPTURB  ENIGMA. 

1.  Whose  wioked  cbildren  were  engulphed  alive  ? 

2.  Whose  son  oould  well  and  furiously  driye  ? 
8.  The  only  daughter  God  to  Jacob  gaye. 

4.  The  land  whioh  Haran  left  to  find  bis  grave. 

5.  Where  were  the  foremost  men  of  Judah  slain  ? 

6.  Where  did  Elijah  refuge  seek,  in  vain ! 

7.  What  goTemor  Darius  letters  sent? 

8.  Whenoe  Sisera  to  oonquer  Canaan  wentf 

9.  Whose  daughter  saved  her  people  in  their  need } 

10.  Whose  wife  of  Israel's  armies  took  the  lead  ? 

11.  Who  wrote  the  prophecies  his  mother  taught  ? 

12.  Who  much  to  hmder  Nehemiah  sought? 

13.  What  chamberlain  of  Esther  had  the  care  ? 

14.  Whose  son  bid  Ahab  of  his  death  beware  ? 

15.  Whose  son  did  Jeremiah's  words  suscribe? 

16.  What  judge  of  Israel  slighted  Ephraim's  tribe  ? 

17.  A  king,  who  after  a  victorious  reign. 
Was  by  his  two  sons  at  the  altar  slain. 

Of  all  thy  gifts,  0  Lord,  we  pray. 

Send  on  us  from  above, 
That  which  endures  and  bears  with  all 

Thy  first)  best  gifts  of  love* 
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CHAPTBE  XXIII. 

THE  MOUBNSBS  AT  THE  FUNXEAL. 

NABLE  to  suppress  the  restlessnece  that 
during  the  long,  solitary  day  Edina  had 
felt,  she  resolved  in  the  afternoon  on 
taking  a  walk  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
garden.  She  went  out  into  the  high  road 
in  the  rear  of  the  bouse,  from  whence  she  soon  diverged 
into  a  pleasant  shady  lane,  careless  of  where  it  might 
conduct  her.  Edina  walked  nearly  half  a  mile,  when 
the  path  brought  her  into  a  wide  space,  and  just  before 
her  were  the  open  gates  of  a  cemetery.  She  entered, 
her  heart  beating,  and  her  mind  instantly  full  of  recent 
events,  aud  her  share  in  them.  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had 
effectually  prevented  her  maid  Jessy  firom  leaving  the 
house,  as  ttiat  worthy  had  intended,  by  giving  her  so 
large  a  task  of  cap-deoorating  and  dress-altering  that 
gossiping,  even  on  the  theme  of  the  outcast's  fiineral, 
was  for  the  time-being  impossible.  The  principal  walks 
of  the  cemetery  were  free  from  visitors,  and  as  Edina 
passed  along  by  the  quiet  graves,  she  felt  that  her  living 
grandfather  was  far  less  of  kin  to  her  than  was  the  un- 
owned dead. 

When  she  had  reached  the  end  of  the  centre  walk, 
she  saw,  across  an  intervening  space,  a  group  at  a  remote 
cosaer  of  the  ground,  and  recognised  a  clergyman  in 
their  midst.  She  hastened  to  get  nearer,  and' when 
approaching  heard  two  boys,  who  were  lingering  in  the 
rear  of  the  funeral,  say :  "  Nobody  owned  her.  She's 
been  laid  in  the  dead-house  now  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
dajs." 

"  Bat  it  amt  a  parish  fUneral,  though^'*  responded  the 
otBfeft 


*'No,"  said  the  first;  "the  ladies  at  BiyeroroA  have 
paid  for  the  burying.  I  ought  to  know,  for  my  sister 
Betsy's  housemaid  there." 

So  then  her  prescience  was  correct — it  washer  mother 
—her  wretched  mother's  funeral !  m 

Drawing  down  her  veil  over  the  brim  of  her  hat,  and 
leaning  for  support  against  a  headstone,  Edina  stood  and 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  burial  service.  Her  eyes 
were  tearless  just  then,  while  her  heart  swelled  pain- 
fully. But  for  the  support  against  which  she  leaned, 
she  must  have  fallen. 

No  one  noticed  her^  and  she  remained  immovable. 
Soon  the  rite  was  oYer,  and  the  undertaker,  who  took 
the  part  of  chief  mourner,  and  the  few  village  loiterers 
who  had  attended,  all  followed  the  clergyman  as  he 
departed — the  gravediggers  alone  remaining,  and,  as 
their  day's  work  was  nearly  done,  making  all  speed  to 
fill  up  the  grave. 

Fearing  to  attract  notice,  and  really  unable  just  then  to 
walk,  Edina  sank  down  on  a  grave  behind  the  headstone 
on  which  she  had  been  leaning.  A  large  laurel  oj^npealed 
her  as  she  sat,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she 
heard,  with  that  nervous  tension  of  the  ear  which  makes 
it  morbidly  acute,  each  shoYelful  of  earth  that  was  thrown 
in  on  the  nameless  coffin,  and  then  the  men's  feet  stamp- 
ing dowi^  the  mould.  Each  heavy  rumbling  sound  struck 
on  her  brain  like  a  blow.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  to 
scream  out,  with  the  mere  nervous  torture  she  endured. 
But  pain,  however  bitter,  comes  to  an  end.  The  men, 
whistling  carelessly  the  while,  at  last  had  finished.  They 
flung  their  tools  over  their  shoulders,  and  separated, 
without  seeing  her.  The  young  girl  sat  awhile  before 
she  ventured  to  look  up ;  and  when  at  last  she  unclasped 
her  hands  from  before  her  eyes,  she  noticed  that  no  oneg 
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WM  near.  Then  Edina  crept  and  tottered  nnder  tiie 
shadow  of  some  evergreenB  doeer  to  the  newly>ooyered 
grave,  where,  kneeling  down,  tears  eame  to  her  relief. 
Ah  1  such  tears  as  loying  daughters  seldom  have  to 
shed  over  a  mother's  grave,  for  great  bitterness  was 
mingled  with  them. 

*'  Oh  that  I  had  the  memory  of  having  spoken  one 
kind  word  to  her— my  poor  unhappy  mother  1  If  no  one 
mourns  for  her  I  do.    Ill  never  forget  her— never  !'* 

As  she  sohhed  oat  these  and  other  inooherenees  of 
grief,  she  drew  oat  the  letter,  already  tear-stained  in  her 
frequent  readings,  and  pwising  over  its  principal  en- 
treaty, that  she  would  he  ohedient,  she  said,  passion- 
ately, *' I  will !— I  am !  But,  oh!  it's  hard  to  obey  that 
cruel  old  man ;  and  yet— poor  mother  I — it  is  her  oom* 
mand ;  she  says  too—Keep  my  secret."  Her  voice  was 
choked  in  sobs. 

Edina  was,  however,  wrong  in  thinking  herself  alone 
in  that  part  of  the  ground.  There  had  been  one  there, 
mingling  casually  with  the  group  round  the  grave,  who, 
on  the  departure  of  the  olorgyman,  had  seen  the  young 
girl  sink  down  behind  the  headstone.  The  dump  of  ever- 
greens that  had  sheltered  her,  as  she  afterwards  came  to 
the  very  grave,  had  on  their  opposite  side  also  screened 
a  man  from  observation.  He  witnessed  all  the  abandon- 
ment of  her  grief.  He  drew  near  enough  to  hear  her 
sob  out  the  words  of  the  letter,  and  repeat  the  injunction 
to  obedience.  With  stealthy  tread  he  came  quite  dose  to 
her,  and,  drawing  up  his  tall  form,  looked  through  the 
boughs  of  a  cypress  at  the  written  fragment  which  she 
was  reading. 

With  noiseless  step  on  the  soft  mould  he  afterwards 
retreated,  keeping  Edda  in  view;  and,  taking  his  way 
along  the  meet  seduded  walks,  gained  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery,  where  he  planted  himself. 

This  man  was  changed  for  the  better  outwardly  since 
we  saw  him  last,  for  our  readers  recognise  him.  The  utter 
shabbiness  of  his  attire  had  been  got  rid  of.  He  now  wore 
a  dark,  military-looking  undress  ooat,  which  suited  his 
air  and  manner.  A  well-trained  moustache  and  beard 
improved  the  somewhat  soft  and  effeminate  outline  of 
his  fiioe ;  a  trace  of  excitement  might  be  noted  in  the 
dash  of  colour  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  sted-like  gleam  of 
his  light  grey  eyes.  To  judge  by  his  exterior,  the  world 
had  fared  better  with  him  than  when,  at  Guines,  he 
had  dogged  the  steps  of  the  miserable  woman  now  in 
her  grave,  or,  by  a  single  look  into  the  window,  terrified 
Mrs.  Oakenshaw  out  of  all  that  remained  of  physical  or 
mental  strengtii. 

Near  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  and  oommanding  a 
view  of  it,  was  a  public-house,  where  several  of  the 
loiterers  at  the  recent  funeral  of  the  unknown,  gave 
themsdves  an  excuse  for  another  parley  over  the  inci- 
dent at  Bivercroft.  One  of  these  drinkers  had  a  large 
and  fierce  dog  with  him,  too  fierce  apparently  to  go 
at  large,  for  a  chain  was  to  its  collar;  and  the  man, 
while  he  took  his  beer,  had  linked  the  chain  on  to  a  hook 
in  the  sign-post  which  stood  in  firont  of  the  trough  for 
watering  horses.  The  watcher  at  the  gate  of  the  ceme- 
tery, who  had  been  looking  about  keenly,  noted  this  little 
arrangement,  and  amused  himself,  as  he  strolled  up  and 
down,  by  throwing  the  dog,  who  seemed  hungry,  pieces 


of  biscuit  from  his  pocket,  mndi  to  the  creatoress  ath^ 
fiustion,  who  barked  out  Ids  thanks  so  loudly  that  ol'^ 
his  brutal  master  came  tram  the  beer  and  toheeeo  pr- 
liament,  where  he  was  holding  forth,  and  administerd 
a  kick  to  the  animal  The  steely  glittering  eyes  not:^i 
all  this  with  satisfaction,  but  also  with  evident  in- 
patience,  for  the  young  mourner  still  lingeved  ai  lb 
nameless  grave. 

'^Will  she  never  come? "he  muttered,  throiigu bL^ 
shut  teeth. 

Yes;  she  came  at  last^  and  with  a  quick  step  aka* 
the  centre  path.  She  discovered  that  she  was  late ;  sc. 
still  tremulous,  she  hastened  with  fleet  hut  feeble  stc^^ 
through  the  gates  across  the  open  space  towards  the  hL. 
which  led  to  Biyercroft.  Just  as  she  was  entering  the  Uz  *, 
the  man  who  watched  her,  with  a  touch  of  his  hand  unseen 
b^the  bemuzzed  group  at  the  house,  nnloosed  the  iizi 
chain  firom  the  nail,  and,  stooping  down,  pointed  tilL 
his  finger  to  the  form  just  receding  from  sights  and  oil 
in  a  low  tone  in  the  creature's  ear — "  Qiss'se.  good  i:fz. 
seise  her  I "  With  abound  the  animal  cleared  the  spsc, 
irritated  rather  than  impeded  by  his  chain,  and  ms  ia  s 
few  moments  &stening  upon  Edina's  dr^ss^and  draggk? 
her  down. 

While  with  stupid  gaae  the  men  at  the  pnblio-bo3>^ 
startled  by  the  rush  and  scream,  were  putting  down  t>ij 
mugs,  and  staring  in  blank  wonderment  slowly  iim^: 
them,  the  author  of  the  mischief  ran  as  fleeUj  u  i 
young  man  towards  the  scene  of  conflict^  and  arrived  jn^ 
as  Edina,  already  exhausted  by  grief,  had  been  boras  to 
the  ground,  and  was  fainting  with,  terror.  A  stsct 
stick,  #hich  he  hdd  in  his  hand,  soon  sent  the  dog  bor. 
ing  away,  when,  lifting  and  bearing  the  insensible  gir. 
to  the  bank  at  the  side  of  the  hedge,  he  called  aknid  .S:f 
assistance— not,  however,  until  he  had  managed  to  s^ 
stract  flrom  her  pocket  the  tear-stained  writing  tbs:  12 
had  seen  her  reading.  This  was  not  a  matter  c 
difficulty,  for  as  he  had  oanied  her,  he  had  to  gather  ip 
the  tatters  of  her  rent  dress,  and  could  easilj  aeeaistbs 
paper. 

A  boy  who  had  been  impronng  his  morals  faylistea- 
ing  at  the  public-house  door  to  the  talk  of  the  party  of 
drinker^,  was  the  first  to  oome  to  £dina*s  side;,  while  t^ 
master  of  the  dog  was  in  chase  of  the  poor  brute. 

**  Why,  it*s  one  of  the  hidies  at  Biverorofl,"  said  tJu 
boy,  the  same  who  had  boasted  of  his  sister  as  hoa»- 
maid  there. 

"Call  the  landlady  of  the  house  yonder,  hoy,"  erif^I 
out  the  gentleman  Who  was  supporting  Edina ;  and  in  t 
brief  time  the  landlord's  daughter  and  a  maid-serraat 
were  there,  to  whose  care,  with  great  apparent  feeliii^ 
and  propriety,  the  stranger  resigned  the  yoong  ladr; 
who  now,  however,  had  opened  her  eyes,  and  beg»  ^ 
show  signs  of  reoovery.  In  a  few  seconds  she  strug- 
gled  to  her  feet,  saying— 

"Tm  better  now,  thank  you;"  and  just  afterwards 
added,  in  a  bewildered  tone,**  What's  the  matter  f  '* 

"  Oh,  miss,  you  aint  bit,  I  hope." 

Fortunately,  she  was  not  bitten.    Her  dotiies  were 

terribly  torn,  and  she  was  bruised  and  ahaken  with  her 

fall,  and  had  been  so  rolled  in  the  dust  that  she  looked 

in  a  poor  plight;  but  all  this  was  j»  nothing  oompared 
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to  a  bite  and  its  oonseqaences.  Ab  the  boy  had  saved 
Edina  the  trouble  of  saying  who  she  was,  the  women 
suggested  her  going  home  in  a  fly,  a  proposal  she  gladly 
acquiesced  in,  OTery  moment,  aa  it  restored  her  oon- 
Boiousness,  making  her  apprehennve  that  she  would 
inour  displeasure  for  going  out— her  sohoolgirl  dread  of 
breaking  bounds  yet  clinging  to  her.  It  was  some  relief 
to  remember  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit  could  not  haye  re- 
turned, for  Edina  felt  it  would  be  an  added  hardship  to 
encounter  her  just  then. 

Withont  any  delay  the  carriage  was  ready,  and,  as 
Edina,  after  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  felt  sufficiently 
well  to  decline  taking  any  of  the  womenkind  of  the  inn 
with  her,  she  thanked  them  and  was  disbursing  part  of 
the  slender  contents  of  her  purse  with  the  servants, 
when  the  boy  said, "  Miss,  'twas  the  gentleman  as  saved 

y<m." 

"What  gentleman  P" 

"  He  as  beat  off  the  dog.  You'd  'a  been  torn  to  bits 
but  for  he." 

"  Where  is  he  P  "  she  inquired—a  sense  of  the  horror 
she  had  escaped  filling  her  with  gratitude. 

They  all  looked  about^  expecting  to  see  him,  and 
their  words,  "He  is  gone,"  to  which  was  added  by 
the  landlady  **  He  called  out,  and  gave  you  in  charge 
to  us,"  led  her,  m  she  was  being  driven  home,  to  think 
that  an  attention  as  delicate,  as  it  was  prompt  and 
effident^  had  come  in  the  very  moment  of  time  to  her 
rescue. 

In  the  quiet  of  her  chamber,  as  Edina  sought  the 
comfort  of  ablution  and  change  of  dress,  and  when  thus 
ref^hed,  was  examining  the  damage  done  to  the  garb 
she  had  been  wearing,  all  at  once  she  thought  of  the 
contents  of  the  pocket,  and,  plunging  in  her  hand, 
sought  for  her  letter— her  treasured  letter.  Our  readers 
know  that  she  sought  in  vain.  It  was  gone.  If  she  had 
been  as  clairvoyant  as  the  writer  of  her  story,  she 
would  just  then  have  seen  the  lines  she  had  so  often 
wept  over,  under  the  eyes  of  one  who,  seated  cosily  in  the 
back  parlour  of  a  tavern  some  two  miles  o£^  as  he  puffed 
and  quafibd,  was  examining  the  letter  with  great  care. 
He  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  of  grim  satisfaction,  with  a 
sarcastic  sneer— 

"Yqtj  spasmodic!  Your  hysterical  women  are 
always  as  ambiguous  in  writing  as  in  speaking.  Some- 
thing of  a  sob  gets  into  their  Sogers  as  well  as  into  their 
throat,  and  impedes— yes,  slightly  impedes— the  dear 
oreatuiW  articulation.  However,  for  me  this  is  just 
right:  ssys  much  vaguely,  nothing  clearly.  Women 
might  positively  write  diplomatic  despatches,  if  they  only 
had  their  rights.  I  shall  return  the  dear  child — dear 
enough,  for  she  has  dost  Ghrissy  her  life— I  shall  return 
the  dear  child  her  treasure." 


OHAPTEB  XXIV. 

WITHOTTT  QUIDANCE. 

Edika'8  misadventure— as  it  had  been  the  result  of  her 
own  perversity  in  strolling  out  alone,  when  she  mighty 
as  Mrs.  Tregabbit  asserted,  have  gone  to  the  Exhibition 
— afforded  that  lady  such  scope  for  her  eloquence,  that, 
like  many  other  renowned  orators,  she  talked  herself 


into  such  complacency  at  her  own  wisdom  that  the 
offending  girl  was  forgiven,  after  a  discourse  of  an 
hour— not  one  word  of  which,  I  am  constrained  to 
admit,  remained  in  Edda's  memory.  She  did  remember 
the  kiss  which,  at  parting  for  the  night,  Kate  gave  her, 
and  the  whispered  words,  ''You  have  had  more  than 
enough,  little  one,  for  one  day  of  growling  and  worrying. 
I  wonder  you  bear  it  all  so  welL" 

lUte  was  in  high  spirits,  and  had  greatly  enjoyed  the 
day.  The  fresh  gaiety  of  youth  was  beginning  to  bud 
and  blossom  again  aft^  her  bereavement,  as  the  young 
trees  in  spring  recover  firom  an  east  wind.  Had  this 
been  her  mood  when  her  young  companion  had  first 
oome,  the  barriers  of  reserve  would  have  yielded  like 
morning  frost  in  the  noon-tide  ray.  Not  that  young 
girlB  are  much  benefited  by  that  outpouring  of  gossiping 
confidences  that  goes  by  the  name  of  fHendship ;  yet  it 
is  a  perilous  lot  to  be  burdened  ^ly  in  life  with  secrets, 
and  have  no  friend  to  confide  in  or  take  counsel  with. 
Kate  was  no  shallow,  frivolous  girl,  inci^ble  of  true 
friendship;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  these  two  had  not 
exactly  discovered  each  other,  and  just  now,  when  there 
was  a  dim  prescience  in  both  that  the  other  might 
become  a  sister  of  the  soul,  they  were  held  back  and 
estranged.  Edina»  as  she  returned  Kate's  embrace,  saw 
her  sweet  ft.ce  lighted  up,  and  radiant  with  the  remem- 
bered pleasures  of  the  day,  and  felt  the  difference  of  her 
own  destiny  in  comparison  with  her  happy  and  lovely 
friend  yet  more  keenly.  And  Kate— all  ignorant  of  the  ' 
deep  waters  in  which  the  young  spirit  was  wading— felt 
disappointed  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  sympathy  in 
her  pleasures  manifested  by  Edda;  nay,  not  even  a 
young  girl's  natural  inquisitiveness  as  to  the  incidents 
of  the  day.  It  was  annoying— chilling.  And  it  had  been 
a  day  to  be  remembered,  for  Mr.  Clipp  came  to  take 
them  from  the  Exhibition^  and  had  driven  them  thence  in 
his  mother's  pony-chaise.  As  they  were  going  down 
the  Knightsbridge  Bead  homewards,a  tipsy  oostermonger 
would  have  run  his  cart,  and  by  no  means  despicable 
iast-trotting  horse,  right  into  the  pony-chaise,  but  that 
a  keen  eye  and  a  young,  strong  hand  averted  the  im- 
pending mischief  by  rushing  into  the  drive,  at  no 
small  peril  to  himself,  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  horsey 
and  backing  him  so  resolutely,  that  the  pjetty  vehicle 
with  its  pair  of  mouse-coloured  ponies,  and  its  precious 
freight  of  four  ladiea— to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Clipp,  the 
driver— were  all  saved  from  coming  to  grief  by  the 
opportune  clutch  of  Gilbert  Graspington  on  the  coster- 
monger's  rein.  The  ladies  had  hardly  time  to  scream 
when  the  danger  was  over,  and  they  recognised  their 
timely  helper. 

Miss  Clipp,  who  had  been  so  pleased  on  the  first 
evening  of  meeting  Gilbert  at  Biveroroft^  was  now 
both  so  frightened  and  so  gratefiil  that,  to  her  brother's 
intense  annoyance,  she  talked  of  nothing  else  during  the 
drive  homeward  but  the  great  value  of  presence  of 
mind,  and  insinuated  the  praise  of  Gilbert  in  the  most 
subtle  way  by  speaking  with  surprise  of  the  contrast  he 
presented  to  his  grandfather,  both  in  look  and  maimer. 
Kate  said  nothing ;  but  the  little  scene,  swift  as  a  dream» 
in  which  she  had  seen  Gilbert  backing  the  invading 
horse  on  to  his  haunches,  and  driving  the  cart  aside 
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while  their  startled  ponies  were  soothed  by  the  touch 
of  the  same  strong  hand  that  had  prevented  their  being 
hurt.  This  was  all  distinoUy  photographed  on  her  mind. 
For  the  first  time,  she  silently  agreed  with  Mrs.  Tre- 
gabbit*s  remarks  that  Gilbert  was  a  fine  manly  youth. 
The  open  praises  foand  an  eoho  in  her  heart. 

This  little  adventure  prevented  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clipp 
returning  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  at  Eiveroroft, 
as  had  been  proposed.  They  were  agitated  and  tired, 
and  Mr.  Clipp  was  cross.  To  this  cause,  too,  it  was  owing 
that  Edina  was  fiivoured  with  so  long  a  discourse  on  the 
sin  of  "  wandering  in  dusty  lanes,  where,  any  one  might 
know,  it  was  only  natural  that  dogs  should  be  lying  in 
wait  to  attack  them,  and  no  deliverer  at  hand  like  that 
capital  young  Graspington"— with  much  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

"  No  deliverer  ?  "  thought  Edina,  as  she  sat  in  the  still- 
ness of  her  room,  and  pondered  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  regretting  that  she  had  not  thanked  the  gentleman 
to  whom  she  was  obliged,  and  of  whom  she  had  but  the 
very  faintest  shadow  of  recollection— like  a  dim  dream, 
that  she  oould  not  put  together.  Fancy,  of  course, 
helped  her;  and  an  elderly  man,  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance, crossed  her  mental  vision,  but  was  soon  dis- 
missed in  the  overmastering  vexation  of  the  discovery 
that  she  had  lost  that  memorable  letter,  and  the  dread 
too  lest  it  might  be  found,  and  lead  to  any  punfdl  in- 
vestigations. 

But  extreme  weariness  at  last  brought  sleep— long- 
needed  sleep— to  the  exhausted  girl ;  and  when,  for  the 
first  time  for  many  mornings,  she  was  awakened  by  the 
maid  tapping  at  her  door,  she  rose  refreshed  in  body, 
and  better  able  to  sustun  the  mental  burden  that  pressed 
upon  her. 

It  seemed  that  Edina  either  had  taken  or  was  i^ssigned 
her  part  as  to  visits  and  ylsitors.  Kate  no  longer  pressed 
her  to  go  out  with  them,  but  acquiesced  in  her  remaining 
at  home,  with  the  words,  "  I  see  you  really  dislike  visit- 
ing, and  it  pains  you." 

**  Till  you  are  less  like  a  wild,  scared  thing,  with  eyes 
that  remind  one  of  a  newly-caught  squirrel,  you'll  be 
better  at  home ;  Pm  sure  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
"  And  pray,  child,  do  get  on  with  my  prie-dieu  chair.  I 
want  it." 

So  for  some  days  Edina  was  bending  over  her  em- 
broidery frame,  while  a  series  of  visits  were  planned  and 
executed  by  the  ladies.  In  the  evenings  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
and  Miss  Ormond  received  their  friends,  the  Clipps; 
Gerald  Oakensbaw,  and  Gilbert  Graspington  also  had 
come,  each  being  able  to  contribute  a  voice  to  the  songs 
that  Miss  Ormond  introduced. 

Once,  and  once  only,  had  Edina  been  pressed  to  sing, 
and  consented,  after  a  grand  Italian  bravura  by  Miss 
Clipp,  in  which  shakes  and  rouhwies,  with  a  wonderfully 
intricate  accompaniment,  did  duty  for  melody.  The 
young  girl  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  in  the  friendly 
twilight^  and  sang  with  much  sweetness— 

"  Mj  heart's  in  the  Highlands, 
Mj  heart  is  not  hore." 


There  was  a  psoae  at  the  olose  befon  any  one  u.: j 
word. 

<<  Thanks,"  said  IGis  Clipp  at  Isiat;  adding,  'i. 
strange,  but  I  never  oaA  mng  auay  of  those  >/ 
tbtnes." 

Gerald  Oakanshaw  handed  Bdina  fram  the  pii:  ; 
in  a  voice  heard  only  by  her,  said,  "  I  know  net . 
thank  you."     Perhaps  neither  vrere  conscio::: 
moment  of  the  mnotion  with  vrhioh  the  words  ^t-. 
uttered  and  heard. 

A  week  had  thus  passed — workmen  had  l^- : 
making  alterations  in  the   boaMionse,  and  r!. 
entirely  the  gate  which  led  to  it  fronL  the  gardri 

Kate,  resolving  to  break  through  any  ling«rx: . 
to  the  arbour,  on  aooount  of  its  proximity  tc  n- 
of  the  late  catastrophe,  had  spent  her  earlj  z :. 
there  with  Edina,  who  was  not  likelj  in  that  ;n 
at  present,  to  overcome  her  peDsiveness  or  n-' 
the  vexation  whioh  the  loss  of  her  letter  gav«  h-: 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Clipp  gave  a  party,  :r. ' 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Miss  Ormond  wsfe  iltit. 
were,  of  course,  urged  to  spend  the  night  there 
i(  Edina,  you  want  company/'  aaid  Mrs.  I-  - 
<*rve  half  a  mind  to  ask  Mrs.  Kesiah  Cimbbe  i. 
aiid.be  your  oompanion." 

"Oh,  pray  do  not  T  cried  Ediaa^  with  sock  ii.- 
that  Kate  said,  laughing:,  **  Well/  if  yoa  wtic ' 
pleasant  company,  itfs  too  bad  to  foroe  <m  yon  tl  ^  * 
is  unpleasant.    Let  us  leave  our  little  wayward  v  i 
Mre  mire,  to  her  own  sooietj.     I  fluicy  she  r^  ' 

The  last  words  were  said  oarelesrij;  as  K&:. 
arbour  to  dress.   She  did  not  see  the  tasn  tb; 
the  long  lashes  of  fidina's  downcast  eyes,  or  i^ 
half-reproachful  quiver  of  her  lips.    For,  in  t" 
then  Kate  was  both  busy  and  perplexed;  her ;' 
were  nearly  as  embarrassing  as  £dda^  sottowsl  Z. 
sciousness  of  being  loved  is  never  a  mattor  otisl'- 
to  a  very  young  girL    The  difficolty  of  See:  - 
tangling  her  own  thoughts — and,  if  it  might  b«.  "- 
her  own  heart — ^is  then  first  made  af^areat.  ^• 
aware  that  she  had  already  with  difBeoity  y^'' 
declaration  from  Mr.  Clipp — a  dedaiation  ^  - 
precipitate;   indeed,  her   pride    had    wfaispen  - 
sumptuous. 

Meanwhile  she  had  sanght  herself,  mors  tr^ 
than  she  could  justify,  contrasting  Gflbart  Onr 
with  him,  and  then  remembering,  with  an  anrr. 
that  he  had  not  by  word  or  deed  made  any  dec 
tion  of  attention.    Mrs.  Clipp  noticed  him  t*- 
ciously,  and  Miss  Clipp  had  half  iw^wof^  s  -  .  * 
his  coming — ^a  cause  Miss  Ormond  ooaU  sot  r 
though,  if  he  were  really  seeking  Mias  Ciipp»  v  -, 
be,  certainly,  five  or  seven  years  his  senior,  i^-i. 
was  all  that  to  her  P    Dissatisfied  with  her^L'.  s. 
no  means  sure  that  in  attempting  to  dive  ink  ^.  ~ 
heart  she  had  not  rather  troubled  its  depths  tb:^ 
them,  she  felt  sadly  how  a  mother's  counsel  r«.  : 
have  helped  her. 

{To(tf  eoafiaiieii.) 
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CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEWGATE  STREET. 

TIIE    OBEY    friers;    AND    THE    OBAYE    OF    EICnABD    BAXTER. 


THE  west  end  of  Newgate  Street  has  a  peculiar 
history.     Records  of  crime  and  death,  of  bitter 
agonies  and  darkest  infamy,  are  mingled  with  the 
gladsome  notes  of  many  a  merry  time, 
voi;.  I. 


It  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  spectator  who 
takes  his  stand  at  the  comer  of  Newgate  Street, 
looking  towards  Holborn,  to  picture  the  scene  as  it 
appeared    in    tho    thirteenth    century.       I^ct)^^ 
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imagine  onrselves  there  just  ontside  the  old 
omixibliiig  city  walls— close  on  our  left  is  the  New 
Gate,  already  turned  into  a  prison ;  on  the  right 
stands  the  famous  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars ; 
farther  still,  in  the  same  direction,  we  see  the 
more  ancient  priory  and  hospital  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, where  its  poet  fonnder,  Bahere,  sleeps, 
rerered  not  only  by  the  "  Black  Canons,**  but  by 
the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  the  halt.  In  front  are  a 
few  ''country  houses,"  pleasant  meads,  and  old 
English  gardens.  Before  us  rolls  the  river  Fleta,. 
receiving  the  gushing  brook  of  the  *'  old  Bourne  " 
(Holbom)  on  its  way. 

We  have  been  looking  at  a  vision ;  not  only  the 
Fleet,  but  convents,  stately  mansions,  ancient  walls, 
and  time-greyed  monuments  have  vanished.  The 
Grey  Friars  have  gone,  but  Christ's  Hospital  nobly 
stands  on  the  old  conventual  ground;  the  chant 
of  the  Franciscan  is  silent,  but  from  the  crowded 
galleries  of  Christ's  Church  the  Blue-coat  boys 
sound  out  the  responses  of  the  English  Liturgy. 
This  church  and  the  great  public  school  connect 
the  London  of  to-day  with  the  old  city. 

Were  a  stranger  to  pass  for  the  first  time  down 
"  Christ  Church  Passage,"  and  through  the  ample 
porch,  he  would  perhaps  see  little  to  excite  atten- 
tion. Even  when  he  loams  that  the  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  after  the  great  fire,  he  will  still 
feel  that,  with  much  neatness,  there  is  little  of 
architectural  beauty. 

The  present  church  probably  stands  on  or  near 
the  choir  of  the  magnificent  chapel  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan or  Grey  Friars.  Who  raised  the  vast  con- 
ventual pile,  which  here  stood  the  rival  of  its 
neighbour  at  Blackfriars  P  Let  us  listen  to  the 
old  chronicler.  In  the  summer  of  1225,  four  Fran- 
ciscan friars  came  to  London.  Their  dress  of 
iindyed  grey  doth,  the  hempen  girdle,  the  mar- 
vellous fame  of  St.  Francis,  their  founder,  the  skill 
of  the  men  in  the  simple  medicine  of  the  times, 
and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  soon 
drew  towards  them  the  superstitious  reverence  of 
some,  and  the  religious  regard  of  others. 

John  Jwyn,  a  rich  citizen  of  London,  gave  them 
a  piece  of  land  and  some  houses,  dose  to  the  city 
walls,  and  near  one  of  the  main  gate&  It  was 
evidently  then  a  low  neighbourhood,  being  near  the 
"shambles "  and  dose  by  "  Stinking  Lane." 

The  grey-coated  men,  who  boldly  proclaimed  the 
holiness  of  begging,  soon  had  the  purses  of  the  rich 
at  their  command.  Benefactors  rose  on  all  sides ; 
in  1239,  Sir  William  Joynier,  the  mayor  (not  yet 
lord)  built  the  first  part  of  the  Friar's  chuiih ;  the 
nave  was  erected  by  another  mayor,  Henry 
Waleys.  Walter,  "  the  potter,"  and  also  sheriff, 
raised  the  Chapter  House  in  1270,  and  gave 
**  brazen "  cooking-utensils  for  the  kitchen.  A 
dormitory  was  constructed  at  the  cost  of  Sir 
Gregory  Eokesby,  and  William,  the  "tailor"  to 


Henry  HI.,  brought  a  supply  of  pure  water: 
convent  from  the  sabarbaa  springa.  3Lv/ 
France,  the  young  and  second  wife  of  Ilr. 
rebuilt  the  dioir ;  John  of  Britannj  recce -. 
the  nave ;  and  Whittington  when  Maynr  : . 
don,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  L'.:." 
the  21st  of  October  1421. 

In  this  London  convent  were  buried  fcr : 
one  duke,  two  earls,  eight  barons,  tb.- 
knights,  and  nearly  700  peers.  Niner.- 
tombs  in  the  choir,  and  140  marble  s?p- 
the  church,  proclaimed  the  spiritual  dci- 
the  sons  of  St.  Francis. 

"The  end  cometh  "  may  bo  writtci  r' 
things;  but  how  did  it  come  to  the  Fm 
It  was  the  old  law  at  work — "  Change  cr^ 
little  and  little."  The  Grey-frock  haJ  rr. 
dangerous  foe:  he  had  opposed  the  kh 
**  new  learning ;"  they  bided  their  time,  ^1 
end  brought  him  to  the  dust. 

The  last  warden  of  the  liondon  Francii^^ 
Thomas  Chapman,  surrendered  the  es:::- 
buildings  to  the  Crown,  on  the  12th  of  X' 
1539,  twenty-five  of  the  friars  signing  *-• 
with  their  superior. 

The  subsequent  iSaiagy  of  the  bnilfc:  -■ 
told.      The  church   was    made   parocii. 
opened  for  service  on  the  first  Sanity  : 
January  3rd,  when  the  mass  was  celcb- -i 
king  died  in  the  same  month,   and,  nz. 
ward  YL,  rapid  changes  were   made  k 
church.    Not  only  were  **altara"  rem^ 
the  richly-coloured  walls  were  **  white-Ii- 
building  shortened,  the  west  end  bekz  ■ 
schoolmaster  named  Bolton,  and  the  ms;:. ' 
ments  removed  and  sold  for  £50 1    Trdr,  - 
going  very  fast     But  the  ruin  was  air^^^^l 
City  reoeived  a  grant  of  the  monastic  bS. 
the  establishment  of  a  great  school  fcrr  ' 
dren.     Money  was  collected  from  the  cL. 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  1552,  about  4i'f  . 
were  admitted.    Thus,  from  the  ruins  of  tl 
dscans,  was  raised  the  far-famed  Blue*caa:  - 

Let  us  now  enter  the  church.  Tb&  ^. 
itself  has  no  remarkable  memorial  of  Us  r- 
the  wise.  Here,  however,  sleeps  one  ren-' 
man,  famous  in  his  own  day,  and  not  r-' 
forgotten — ^Bichard  Baxter,  autiior  of  **It''  ^ 
Everlasting  Best ; "  the  chaphiin  of  Oraa?-  h 
yet  his  opponent ;  the  friend  of  the  kinr. 
enemy  of  tyranny ;  the  man  of  piaetical  vi 
profound  thinker ;  as  a  preacher,  oomhici::^  | 
lar  power  with  intellectual  energy;  as  a  r..-^ 
daunted  by  the  mockery  of  Jeffireys,  yet  ge: 
a  child;  and  as  a  Christian,  doifl^  the  «  i 
earth  while  listening  to  the  hjmsa  of  hear:^ 
Doubtless,  his  peculiarities  were  many ;  ^ ) 
conformist,  and  yet  a  worshipper  in  lb* 
church;  a  Calvinist,  and  yet^  Anoinian; 
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for  peace,  but  a  firm  controversialist.  The  sects  of 
his  day  were  puzzled ;  no  party  could  really  claim 
him,  he  was  the  epitome  of  all,  but  the  image  of 
none.  He  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  but  his  sermon  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  1660, 
urged  the  restoration  of  the  king.  The  Presby- 
terians had  selected  Baxter  as  their  great  champion 
at  the  Sayoy  conference;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Clarendon,  offered  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford  to  the  Nonconformist  divine.  The 
offer  was  refused;  Baxter  chose  insult,  perse- 
cution, and  imprisonment  in  place  of  honour  and 
power. 

Many  who  know  Baxter  only  by  his  own  great 
work,  <*  The  Saint's  Everlasting  Best,"  may  not  be 
aware  how  small  a  part  of  his  writings  this  book 
forms.  One  hundred  and  sixty -eight  treatises 
came  from  his  ever-active  pen,  and  of  these  the 
XJiuctical  alone  fill  twenty-three  volumes.  This 
library  was  written  by  one  man  of  infirm  health, 
driven  by  persecution  from  place  to  place,  spend- 
ing much  time  in  preaching,  and  having  little  of 
'*  learned  leasure."  We  get,  from  his  own  words, 
a  peep  into  his  study.  One  of  his  greatest  works, 
the  ''  Methodus  Theologise  Christianse  "  (System  of 
Christian  Theology),  was  written,  he  says,  "at 
Totteridge,  in  a  troublesome,  smoky,  suffocating 
room,  in  the  midst  of  daily  pains  of  sciatica  and 
manyworseJ^  Do  you  see  Baxter  cowering  over 
the  fire  as  he  mentally  composes  a  Latin  period, 
the  sentence  interrupted  just  at  the  turning  point, 
by  the  double  assault  of  a  sciatic  pang  and  a  vil- 
lanous  puff  of  smoke  ?  Jefflreys  would,  probably, 
havejrejoiced  over  both  smoke  and  sciatica,  had 
he  known  of  them;  for  Baxter  was  the  marked 
object  of  his  brutality.  The  nxmiber  of  published 
works  especially  stirred  up  the  rage  of  the  judge. 
This  being  somewhat  intolerable,  Jeffreys  launched 
at  the  author  the  judicial  summaries  of  **  fanatical 
dog"  and  *'old  knave."  The  *'old"  alone  was 
true,  Baxter  being  then  in  his  seventieth  year. 

Baxter  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  great 
preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wants, 
indeed,  the  rich  imagery  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
bold  energy  of  South,  and  the  exhaustive  logic  of 
BaiTow,  but  there  was  that  union  of  intelleot  with 
feeling,  without  which  no  speaker  can  long  rule  an 
audience.  His  great  pulpit  victories  were  doubt- 
less won  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  Eidderminster, 
where  he  was  appointed  lecturer;  but  wherever 
Baxter  spoke,  words  of  power  fell  upon  the  ear. 
Whether  preaching  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
St.  Margaret's,  to  the  Corporation  of  London  in 
St  Paul's,  or  to  crowded  congregations  at  the 
Tuesday  lectures  in  Joiners'  Hall  and  Fetter  Lane, 
he  excited  thought  and  stirred  up  emotion->men 
did  not  leave  with  the  remark,  ''There  was  nothing 
in  it." 


'  The  exact  site  of  Baxter's  grave  is  unknown. 
"Buried  in  the  chancel"  is  the  answer  to  every 
inquiry ;  but  no  short  epitaph,  no  memorial  words 
tell  under  which  of  those  time-worn  and  unlettered 
stones  lies  the  body  of  Baxter.  The  churcli  re- 
gisters inform  us  that  he  was  buried  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1691,  and  that  is  all  which  Christ 
Church  can  tell  the  world  about  Bichard  Baxter. 

A  summary  of  Baxter's  life  is  soon  told.  He 
was  born  at  Bowton,  near  High  Encal,  Shropshire, 
1615;  received  ordination  at  Worcester,  in  1638, 
from  Bishop  Thornborough,  and,  in  1640,  was 
chosen  lecturer  at  Eidderminster.  Being  driven 
away  by  political  tumults  in  1642,  he  returned  in 
1646,  and  continued  there  during  all  the  changes 
of  the  next  fourteen  years.  Baxter  rejoiced  in  the 
restoration  of  the  king,  but  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
found  him  unable  to  comply  with  its  requirements, 
and  then  came  not  only  banishment  from  his  be- 
loved £[iddenninster,  but  a  long  series  of  insults, 
ending  in  a  trial  before  Jeffreys,  and  an  imprison- 
ment for  two  years.  Just  as  these  days  were 
coming,  he  foimd  a  young  lady  willing  to  share 
with  him  all  the  opposition  of  enemies  by  becoming 
his  wife.  There  was  nothing  very  astounding  in 
thoughtfiil  and  enthusiastic  Miss  Charlton  being 
married,  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  to  the  famous 
Richard  Baxter,  in  his  forty-seventh.  He  had, 
however,  so  often  recommended  a  single  life  to 
preachers,  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
acted  upon  his  advice,  naturally  pointed  to  his 
practical  comment  upon  his  own  precepts.  Doubt- 
less, Baxter  was  a  wise  man;  he  certainly  gained, 
by  his  own  confession,  nineteen  years  of  '*  love  and 
mutual  complacency." 

The  great  revolution  came,  and  the  Toleration  . 
Act  nearly  terminated  legalised  persecution;  but 
a  great  change  was  also  then  approaching  Baxter 
— ^the  end  of  life  was  at  hand.  He  understood  the 
significant  signs  of  the  coming  event.  His  will 
was  made  in  July,  1689;  every  sermon  became 
more  suggestive  of  the  approaching  hour;  and  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1691,  he  passed  into  the  state 
of  which  he  had  so  eamestiy  written,  and  entered 
into  "the  saint's  everlasting  rest." 

The  fame  of  his  writings,  labours,  and  sufferings 
drew  a  vast  concourse  to  his  funeral,  the  line  of 
carriages  extending,  from  Christ  Church,  far  down 
Cheapside.  The  royal,  the  noble,  and  the  knightiy 
dead  lie  forgotten  in  the  ancient  burial-ground  of 
the  Grey  Friars;  but  the  greatest  of  those  who 
sleep  in  the  modem  Christ  Church  is  Richard 
Baxter.  We  may  no  longer  fully  sympathise  with 
lus  style ;  we  may  have  learned  to  accept  conclu- 
sions from  which  he  would  have  shrunk ;  but  the 
freest  minds,  the  strongest  understandings,  the 
widest  hearts,  and  the  most  earnest  Christians  of 
the  present  time,  will  see  in  this  old  divine  many 
points  of  attraction  for  one  of  repulsion.     W.  D.     £ 
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THE  QUIVER 


THE   KING   AND   THE   ABBOT. 


^HE  king  was  a  stout,  portly,  good- 
I  looking  man,  with  the  national  anti- 
pathy to  France :  the  ahbot  was  also 
portly  and  affable,  large-hearted  and 
well-fiaToured,  as  became  a  church- 
man of  that  time.  Of  what  time  P  you  will  ask. 
Well,  it  was  a  time  when  the  King  of  England  was, 
theoretically.  King  of  Prance  also ;  and  when  they 
were  both  subjects  of  a  fiu:-away  prince,  who,  from 
his  capital  in  Italy,  held  a  kind  of  sway  oyer  the 
whole  world.  Such  was  the  time ;  and  as  for  the 
place,  the  king,  of  course,  lived  in  London,  and 
held  his  court  there,  surrounded  by  churchmen  and 
nobles ;  and,  on  the  very  day  when  our  story  opens, 
the  abbot  was  ambling  down  the  wooded  lanes  that 
led  to  the  Fiiary  of  Canterbury.  As  he  looked 
before  him,  he  could  see  the  toll  towers  of  the 
cathedral  rise  into  the  evening  air,  and  he  could 
hear  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  as  they  hovered  over 
the  topmost  turrets,  and  clustered  amongst  the  ivy. 
Bound  him  lay  green  meadows,  and  rosy  orchards, 
and  yellow  fields  of  bending  com — ^all  yielding  toll 
and  tribute  to  the  support  of  the  monastery.  The 
abbot  chuckled  with  delight  as  he  thought  over  all 
this.  He  was  a  fistt,  rosy-faced  little  man,  who  did 
not  despise  this  world  or  its  goods;  and,  as  report 
said,  wine  and  oil  came  in  plenty  into  his  cellars. 

But  when  the  good  country  folk  began  to  discuss 
their  abbot,  and  to  tell  of  acts  of  charity  and  deeds 
of  kindness,  and  to  say  that  it  was  no  hard  matter 
for  him  to  have  such  a  cheerful  face,  when  he  had 
such  an  easy  conscience,  rumour  began,  in  a  hard, 
uncompromising  voice,  to  whisper  that,  if  his  con- 
science was  easy,  it  ought  not  to  be  so,*  and,  for 
every  wanderer  set  straight  or  sufferer  relieved, 
there  were  counterpart  stories  of  arrogance,  and 
greed,  and  cruelty:  and  still  the  circle  of  his 
enemies  grew  larger,  and  the  whisper  swelled  into 
a  voice,  and  the  voice  rose  into  a  murmur,  and,  the 
circle  growing  larger  and  larger,  it  at  last  reached 
the  capital 

Now,  when  the  king  heard  this  complaint,  he 
laughed,  in  a  grim,  peculiar  manner,  that  boded 
but  gloomily  for  the  poor  abbot,  and  ordered  the 
accusers  and  the  accused  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Justice  was  administered  very  summarily  in  those 
days ;  and  I  fear  the  king's  decision  was  influenced 
more  by  the  wealth  of  the  abbot  than  by  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  He  heard  both  parties,  hew- 
ever,  and  finally  gave  sentence. 

"Heads  of  religious  houses,"  said  the  king, 
«  should  be  fistmed  for  their  learning,  and  not  for 
their  wealth."  The  Abbot  of  Canterbury  had  ac- 
quired great  wealth;  still,  if  he  had  learning 
enough  to  answer  these  three  questions,  his  wealth 
would  be  spasod  to  him. 


These  were  the  questiona  : — 1.  What  tm-  r. 
it  take  the  king,  siirroanded  by  his  retn. 
travel  round  the  world  ?  2,  What  ia  the  7 : , 
the  king,  as  he  sits  in  state,  attended  or  ^ 
nobles?  3.  Of  what  la  he,  at  that  nJ 
thinking? 

The  abbot  asked  a  year's  g^raoe  to  ccn'..: 
question^  and,  this  accorded  him,  left  th- :  i 
with  a  heavy  heart — ^left  it  a  heartbroken., 
wander  up  and  dowa  through  the  lisd,  b^^ 
for  rest  and  finding  none.  There  were  cul : 
those  days  where  learning  was  prized  ui .- 
vated;  there  were  firiaries,  where  men,  ^i* 
from  the  whirl  of  life,  devoted  the  reft  j  : 
days  to  find  wisdom  and  attain  to  underst^ 
Amidst  these  his  wanderings  were  to  be  sirr  ^ 
from  all  he  received  kindness,  courtesy,  oy^  > 
tion,  as  befitted  his  rank  ^as  abbot— as  b^::. 
position  as  a  sufiEaring  feUow-mortaL  1  ' 
poor,  they  all  had  sympathy  fiu-  him  in  b  -i 
fortune.  In  these  few  months  there  visi:*' 
change  wrought  in  his  character.  It  th-' 
in  his  affliction  and  distress,  he  saw  hovi:^  j 
poor  meet  together,  and  the  liord  is  ths  s:-  ' 
them  all.  It  was  now  he  learned  hawiss^^ 
is  aU  wealth  compared  to  worth,  and  kT . 
better  is  the  gratitude  of  the  humble  thaa  ir  - 
of  the  great. 

So  the  abbot  wandered   about  restlea^; 
thought,  and  pondered,  and  weighed  tih  1j 
throbbed,  and  his  heart  sickened,  and  L  ? 
within  him.    And  now  the  fatal  year  was  br 
to  its  end,  and  the  good  abbot  detannizisd  - 
would- spend  the  little  time  he  had  left  in  rj.^'- 
to  his  old  monastery,  visiting  the  poor,  blI: 
oiling  himself  to  his  enemies.    Whan  the  »:- 
had  been  first  passed  upon  him^  he  had  s&ii  - 
bitterness  of  his  hearty  <*  Teach  me,  and  I  t. 
my  tongue ;  and  cause  me  to  understand  t1 
have  erred ;  "  but  he  saw  it  all  now,  tsd  - 
passed  up  the  green  lanes  that  led  to  the : 
and  saw  the  rooks  hovering  over  the  Wjti  ' 
of  the  cathedral— that  they  looked  oat  on  U- 
of  the  richest  abbot  in  England  brought  ^ 
sure  with  it,  gave  him  no  Batisiacti<m. 

Yes,  but  it  was  pleasant  when  now,  as  : 
approached  the  grey  towers,  the  whds  ^ 
poured  forth  to  meet  him — ^thronged  annul  - 
welcomed  him  with  blessings  that  sprung  £: - 
heart— paid  back  all  kindnesses  with  inters* 
wept  genuine  tears  over  his  misfortanes. 

He  was  the  richest  abbot  in  EngUxid-c- 
was  not  his  wealth  that  brought  him  this  cl.^- 

The  next  morning  he  was  to  leave  Canterlcr 
to  begin  his  sad  journey  up  to  London,  9o  i-  • 
away  from  his  friends,  and,  as  he  was  w^7  - 
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his  long  day*8  trayel^  settled  Hmself  down  to  rest ; 
but  still  those  three  questions  sounded  in  his  ears, 
and  the  sinister  looks  of  the  king  haunted  him,  and 
the  kindness  of  the  poor  people,  and  the  worthless- 
ness  of  his  wealth  forced  themselves  on  his  mind, 
and  would  give  him  no  rest.  So  he  arose  and 
walked  out  into  the  eyening  air.  Up  the  street  of 
tho  silent  town,  through  the  old  archway,  and  on 
till  he  reached  the  Cathedral  Close,  then  up  it, 
and  down  it,  and  round  it,  slowly  or  quickly,  madly 
or  listlessly,  as  thought  after  thought  whirled  round 
in  his  busy  brain. 

The  richest  abbot  in  all  England.  Oh  I  how 
he  cursed  his  riches ;  how  he  looked  back  on  the 
past  and  longed  to  live  it  oyer  again  I  The  peaceful 
moonlight  mocked  him,  and  the  stone  gurgoyles 
laughed  him  to  scorn. 

He  could  beieir  it  no  longer,  so  paced  down  the 
close  again,  and  down  the  silent  street,  and  under 
the  old  artshway;  there  he  stopped— for  a  hand 
touched  him,  and  he  looked  round. 

It  was  his  servant;  he  had  heard  him  leave  his 
room,  had  followed  him  down  the  street,  and,  con- 
cealed behind  the  ivy,  watched  him  as  he  walked 
round  and  round  the  cathedral  in  the  moonlight 

The  abbot  leaned  on  his  arm  and  walked  home. 
He  told  him  of  his  interview  with  the  king,  and  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  and  how  it  was 
passed  without  defence  heard.  He  told  him  of 
the  three  questions,  and  how  he  had  wandered 
all  over  England  seeking  counsel;  how  he  had 
consulted  wise  and  simple,  and  all  had  pitied  him. 
Oh !  the  bitterness  of  that  pity  that  brought  with 
it  no  hope  I 

His  &ithful  servant  walked  by  his  side,  gazing 
moodily  on  the  ground. 

He  told  him  how  he  had  gone  from  monastery  to 
monastery,  some  feuned  for  their  skill  and  some  for 
their  learning,  and  some— more  ennobling  fune  than 
all— for  their  charity;  how  he  had  spoken  with 
abbots,  and  firiars,  and  monks,  but  none  could 
give  him  advice.  He  told  him  how  his  affliction 
had  made  him  an  altered  man,  an^  how  the  more 
he  wandered  the  more  had  he  seen  the  vice  of 
living  for  self ;  and  how  he  longed  to  live  over  his 
life  again,  and  to  do  some  good  before  he  sank  into 
the  grave. 

Still  the  servant  said  nothing,  and  they  walked 
along  silont  and  thoughtful. 

But  now  the  fsdnt  stir  that  precedes  the  dawn  was 
beginning  to  break  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene, 
and  the  troop  of  grey  clouds  caught  one  by  one  the 
flakes  of  rosy  light,  and  spread  them  wider  and 
wider. 

They  had  reached  the  door  when  his  servant, 
looking  up  from  the  ground,  spoke.  His  feice  shone 
like  the  sun  itself,  when  he  told  his  good  master 
tliat  he  had  hit  on  a  plan  that  would  take  him  out 
of  all  his  difficulties. 


The  abbot  was  to  go  into  the  house  and  to  remain 
there  concealed;  meanwhile  his  servant,  decked  in 
all  his  habiliments,  crozier  and  mitre,  and  gold- 
embroiderei  robes,  was  to  travel  up  to  London  to 
confront  the  king  in  the  council  chamber  and  to 
answer  (he  said  he  felt  he  could — ^he  was  sure  he 
could)  the  three  questions. 

The  SUP,  as  it  beamed  its  red  light  upon  spired 
cities  and  lovely  granges,  lit  no  more  grateful  face 
than  that  of  the  good  abbot's  at  that  moment. 

And  now  why  delay  to  teU  of  artifices  employed 
to  keep  the  country  folk  in  ignorance,  of  charges  to- 
the  abbot  to  preserve  well  his  secret  and  his  new- 
assumed  character,  or  of  the  journey  up  to  London, 
so  dangerous  and  difficult  in  those  days?  Even  the 
burly  king  and  his  brave  barons,  his  churchmen ). 
his  advisers,  his  noble  retinue,  his  so-called  justice 
court,  with  its  tawdry  magnificence,  need  little 
comment  here.  There  he  sat  in  person  and  in  pomp ; 
there  they  stood  in  strength  and  splendour ;  and. 
then  the  herald  called,  and  the  quasi  Abbot  of  Can- 
terbury knelt  before  the  king.  A  few  words  of 
preamble,  a  few  dark  hints  at  church  reform  and . 
church  government,  and  then  the  question — * '  What 
am  I  worth  as  I  sit  on  my  throne  surrounded  by. 
my  nobles  ?  "  He  looked  round  for  approval  to  his 
splendid  retinue  and  got  it.  Every  baron  of  them 
tossed  his  head  into  the  air,  and  the  hall  rang  with 
the  clash  of  armour. 

The  abbot,  in  one  glanoe,  taking  in  king  and 
nobles,  replied — "  Our  Saviour  was  sold  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  so  I  must  rate  you  all  at  less  than 
that.'*  It  was  spoken  slowly  and  simply,  and 
came  forth  more  like  an  involuntary  utterance 
than  a  reply  to  a  question ;  his  eyes  fixing  them- 
selves on  no  individual  especially,  again  sought 
the  ground. 

''How  long  would  it  take  me,  with  my  fall 
retinue,  to  travel  roxmd  the  world  ?  ** 

''If  you  rose  with  the  sun  and  travelled  with 
him,  you  would  have  finished  your  journey  in  a- 
day  and  night." 

And  then  came  the  last  question — 

«'  Of  what  am  I  thinking  now  ?  "  There  had^ 
been  thought  and  delay  to  the  others,  but  th9 
answer  to  this  was  decisive  and  immediate. 

"^You're  thinking  Vm  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury, 
and  you're  wrong,  for  I'm  only  his  servant." 

Yes,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  one  sense,  he 
remained  so,  his  faithful,  attached  servant,  but  not 
his  dependent;  for  the  king,  who  pardoned  the 
abbot  and  restored  him  to  his  lands  and  his  abbey, 
piized  and  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  servant ; 
and  the  abbot,  when  once  more  he  became  the 
richest  churchman  in  England,  schooled  by  the 
teaching  of  adversity,  learned  to  diatinguish  wealCh 
from  worth ;  and  when  at  a  ripe  old  age  he  was 
gathered  to  the  grave,  rich  and  poor  alike  mourned 
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THE    QUIVEn. 


SOURCES     OF     HAPPINESS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF  "SELF-3IADE  MEN." 


^  E  have  selected  a  subject  wliich  lias 
this  circamstanoe,  at  least,  to  re- 
commeud  it,  that  it  comes  home  to 
'^  the  busiiiess  and  the  bosom  of  every 
man.  Here  and  everywhere — at  the 
Equator  and  at  the  poles ;  where  philo- 
S02>hy  holds  court  with  refinement, 
and  where  civilisation  has  not  ventured  to 
five  her  car ;  in  the  highest  and  in  the 
lowest  ranks — the  one  grand  desire  of  every  human 
being  is  happiness.  How  wonderful  that  a  thing 
whidk  everybody  seeks,  next  to  none  find  I  Has 
the  benevolent  Being  who  created  man  in  his  own 
image  doomed  him  to  a  life  upon  earth  little  better 
than  a  realisation  of  the  fable  of  Tantalus — a  re- 
petition of  the  weary,  endless,  fruitless  work  of 
Sisyphus— rolling  the  stone  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, only  to  see  it  bound  away  to  the  bottom  ?  No ; 
this  infinite,  inextinguishable,  and  universal  thirst 
for  happiness  is  a  noble  remnant  of  man's  primeval 
state — a  column  still  standing  erect  in  tiie  plain 
of  surrounding  ruins,  testifying  to  all  that  happi- 
ness was  the  element  in  which  his  Maker  de- 
signed him  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  his  being. 
Why  then,  in  myriads  and  myriads  of  cases,  is 
this  design  unaccomplished  P  Are  the  sources  of 
this  ethereal  and  heavenly  thing  confined  to  some 
special  ranks  of  men,  or  to  some  favoured  indi- 
viduals— ^to  some  fortunate  latitudes,  or  to  some 
peculiar  localities?  Are  they  secreted  on  some 
precipitous  mountain,  so  that  an  arduous  enterprise 
is  neoessaiy  to  reach  them  P  or  deposited  in  some 
far  island  of  the  sea,  so  that  a  hazardous  life- venture 
is  needful  in  order  to  arrive  at  them  P  or  perched  on 
eome  cloud  of  the  upper  firmament,  so  that  anxious 
invention  must  be  racked  in  finding  out  the  spell  to 
eharm  them  down  P  No :  the  sources  of  happiness 
are  among  the  simplest  of  all  things,  and  the  com- 
monest of  all  things;  they  are  scattered  around 
rich  and  poor,  numeix)us  as  the  drops  of  morning 
dew. 

This  most  important  truth,  so  encouraging  to  us 
all,  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate.  True  religion  is 
a  prime  source  of  happiness.  Unless  based  on  this, 
it  is  founded  on  a  shifting  sandbank,  which  may  at 
any  moment  be  engulphed  by  an  unlooked-for 
tempest.  God  has  so  ordered  it  that  the  purest 
enjoyment  is  found  only  in  his  service.  Man  was 
happy  when  God  made  him.  But  when,  by  trans- 
gression, he  lost  communion  with  Q<)d,  he  lost  his 
happiness.  Man  is  now  unhappy,  because  he  is 
unlike  God ;  and  he  cannot  be  happy  till  he  lives 
in  his  proper  element,  and  finds  and  enjoys  his 
chief  good.  To  every  thing  like  real  happiness,  it  is 
■'ndispensably  necessary  to  be  in  a  right  moral  and 


religious  condition*      The  grand  relai:-  - 
bind  man  both  to  God  and  his  fellows,  ^L 
has  so  sadly  broken,  must  be  rectified  and. ^:: 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  in  cc: ' 
namely,  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  vAk". 
the  world.    It  is  the  benign  infiuonceofrc: 
which  difi^ises  happiness  through  m&n's  br. 
introduces  him  into  the  holy  harmony  of.:: 
verse.     Oalm,  serene,  and  tranquil,  unid  l 
vicissitudes  of  this  changing  world,  is  tk  ni:  ~ 
finds  his  happiness  in  God.    Place  ^y^  >  '^ 
where  you  will,  and  he  will  find  hi-;~ 
everything.    He  has  the  philosopliers  ? 
his  hand,  which  turns  even  common  a- 
gold. 

There  is  another  source  of  happiness  ac^: 
all— uwi.  Labour  \^as  the  enjoyment  cf  := 
it  is  now  a  stem  necessity  outside  of  it  I^  | 
mere  bodily  labour  looks  rather  lite » '- 
than  a  happiness — a  curse  than  a  Ut^- 
is  not  so,  however.  If  we  meet  i:  - 
it  is  both  a  blessing  in  itself,  and  tb  r: 
manifold  blessings.  Creation  is  in  &  ^ 
active  labour.  The  winds  blow,  the  tj  • 
the  rivers  flow. 

"An  angeVg  wing  would  droop,  if  lon^st'" 
And  God  hfanself  inactiye,  were  no  locker 

When  the  heart  and  the  head,  the  «n:  - 
limb,  are  all  nerved  to  meet  the  law  of  :- 
what  was  a  curse  in  its  original  fonn,-- 
into  no  common  blessing.  No  douR  - 
circumstances,  work  or  labour  is  atf^: 
blessing.  "When  labour  degenerates  i:'- 
and  absorbs  life,  man  is  degraded  from  ti  - 
of  God  into  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  ^■ 
which  was  meant  to  gladden  its  chili'c: ' 
way  to  heaven,  is  turned  into  the  ynt^- 
house,  and  human  life  is  made  a  ceaselossj 
a  daily  martyrdom,  a  funeral  march  to - 
Still  we  would  rather  be  over-Trroaght  tJ^^ 
wrought.  There  is  a  measure  of  )^Tr-^' 
ever  slight,  in  the  one ;  the  other  is  a^  - 
eviL  Time  hangs  heavy  on  the  h^-" 
idle  saunterers  in  the  market-place  a=- 
comer  of  the  streets.  The  happy  d^;' 
who  prosecute,  hour  by  hour,  and  dar^  - 
honest  calling  by  which  they  win  th<^'' 
their  children's  bread. 

Wo  would  instance  hodilyhccM&ss:^"- 
of  happiness.  God  has  not  confined - 
blessing  to  any  class  or  rank,  but  s»-<^;^ 
partially  and  liberally  upon  all  the  mc:^  • 
human  family.  Exceptions  there  ^'  • 
would  be  fewer  if  we  were  better instr^^;, 
principles  of  health.  Then,;|Brhftt  is  o^^  ^  *" 
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^v^ould  also  be  ono  of  the  commonest  of  blessings. 
'Wherever  health  is  possessed,  it  is  a  source  of 
happiness.  Take  it. away,  and  how  cheerless,  joy- 
less and  insipid  is  the  world.  Every  sense,  every 
muscle,  every  member,  and  limb  of  a  healthy  body 
is  a  source  of  happiness. 

"We  turn  your  thoughts  to  another  source  of 
happiness,  open  and  free  to  all— namely,  a  well- 
cultivated  mind.  There  are  persons  who  have  little 
sympathy  with  those  who  associate  happiness  with 
the  pursuit  or  possession  of  intellectual  truth. 
They  have  been  placed,  in  the  providence  of  Qod, 
among  the  '*  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water,*'  rather  than  among  the  intellectual  princes 
of  the  people.  But  every  mind  has  a  certain  power 
of  happiness,  and  the  measure  of  enjoyment  which 
each  mind  will  yield  is  in'  proportion,  not  so  much 
to  its  native  capacity,  as  to  its  culture  and  exercise. 
The  higher  gifts  of  mind,  indeed,  are  rare.  The 
nobler  intellects  that  constitute  our  mental  aris- 
tocracy, are  not  even  so  numerous  as  the  aris- 
tocracy of  rank  and  birth.  But  these  have  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  happiness  which  springs  from 
mind.  In  the  world  of  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  matter,  the  proverb  holds  good,  that  many 
a  blast  is  felt  on  the  height  which  is  never  felt  in 
the  vale.  As  it  is  the  cup  that  is  deepest  that  can 
bo  filled  the  fullest— as  it  is  the  tree  that  rears  its 
head  the  highest  that  feels  most  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  80  it  is  the  soul  that  is  largest  and  most 
exalted  that  is  capable  of  the  greatest  sorrows.  If 
it  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  genius  to  rise  to 
Fisgah  heights  and  behold  Mount  Transfiguration 
Bcenes,  it  is  also  its  special  lot  to  wandor  in  the 
lonely  desert  of  melancholy  musing,  and  be  thrust 
down  occasionally  into  the  sombre  caverns  of  mental 
disquiet  and  unrest.  At  any  rate,  the  happiness  we 
speak  of  is  not  peculiar  to  intellectual  giants. 
There  is  in  every  mind  sufficient  to  yield  a  large 
incalculable  measure  of  enjoyment.  Every  faculty 
is  a  separate  power  of  happiness,  a  separate  source 
of  exquisite  pleasure. 

Lot  us  mention  hooJcs  as  another  source  of  high 
and  varied  happiness.  The  modern  press  is  pro* 
digiously  prolific,  and  the  shelves  of  our  book- 
stores groan  beneath  suitable  supplies,  coming 
from  ready  writers,  and  going  to  an  eager  public. 
Through  this  ono  means  the  artisan,  the  cleric, 
and  the  shopkeeper  may  mingle  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  minds,  compared  with  which  the  society 
of  the  living  must  not  be  named.  The  labour- 
ing man — thanks  to  cheap  books  and  public 
libraries — if  he  has  prepared  his  mind  to  enjoy 
**  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  may 
havo  free  access  to  whatever  statesmen,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  historians,  or  divines  have  written 
since  the  world  began.    The  masses  may  become 


acquainted  with  Pascal,  Swift,  Bacon,  Shake- 
speare, Cowper,  Milton,  Arnold,  Chalmers,  and 
Macaulay.  But  while  the  works  of  these  master- 
minds are  a  source  of  happiness,  they  should  be 
interspersed  and  relieved  by  others.  Books  of 
travels,  voyages,  and  works  of  fiction  of  a  healthy 
tone,  add  zest  and  relish  to  volumes  of  graver  im- 
port and  higher  caste  of  thought.  The  very  diver- 
sity is  a  source  of  pleasure. 

The  worJcB  of  €od  are  another  source  of  happiness 
&ee  and  inexhaustible.  These  are  nobler,  grander, 
and  infinitely  more  diversified  than  the  works  of 
man;  yielding  as  from  a  million  springs  a  pure, 
natural,  and  healthy  joy.  The  whole  universe 
about  us  has  been  constructed  in  order  that  every 
sentient  being  who  walks  upon  its  surface  m^y 
be  perpetually  bathed  in  a  flood  of  happiness. 
The  charms  of  Nature  bathe,  not  merely  the 
poetic  soul  in  bliss  beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams, 
but  touch  all  hearts  with  occasional  tremblings 
of  joy. 

Let  us  name,  lastly,  the  social  and  henevolent  affeo- 
ttons  as  a  source  qf  happiness.  This  is  the  highest 
department  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  yields  us 
the  highest  of  all  enjoyments,  that  which  is  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  divine.  We  are  made  for  brother- 
hood. God  has  planted  in  every  breast  a  desire  for 
society.  The  heart  will  lavish  its  affections  on  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  creation,  or  upon  ideal 
beings,  rather  than  feed  upon  itself.  But  there  can 
bo  no  solitude  to  a  really  good  man — ^for  religion  is 
love  to  a  person.  The  social  and  benevolent  aflSec- 
tions  are  pre-eminently  the  common  property  of 
man,  and,  rightly  exerciaed,  would  yield  as  large  a 
measure  of  happiness  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich.  It 
is  impossible  to  love  a  fellow-being  purely  and  dis- 
interestedly without  feeling  as  if  earth  had  boon 
transformed  into  heaven.  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  hate  a  fellow-being,  no  mati^r  how  churlish  and 
sterile  his  nature  may  be,  without  feeling  as  if  you 
had  taken  a  scorpion  into  your  bosom,  the  poison  of 
whose  sting  had  festered  and  inflamed  your  whole 
being.  What  a  beautiful  picture  that  is  in  the 
"  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  drawn  from  the  life  by 
that  singularly-gifted  son  of  genius,  Eobert  Burns : 
If  there  be  a  paradise  on  earjth — a  place  where 
there  are  palm-trees  and  wells  of  water  in  the 
desert,  it  is  that  home  over  which  piety  presides, 
amid  the  looks  and  smiles  of  loving  pai-ents,  and 
the  mirth  and  sport  of  happy  children.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  the  whole  race  of  man  is  but 
one  family.  ''God  hath  made  all  men  of  ono 
blood."  The  more  thoroughly  catholic  and  cosmo- 
politan we  become,  the  fuller  our  happiness.  That 
man  is  the  happiest  who  holds  not  only  the  Great 
Father  but  all  the  family  in  his  large  throbbing 
heart. 
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THE    BETRAYED    CITY. 


^TILL  night  bath  spread  her  starry  veil 
'    0*er  all  the  oalm  and  cloudless  sky. 
And  silyer-cresoent,  sweetly  pale, 
Beams  like  an  angeFs  drooping,  eye. 
Within  the  town  dwells  sweet  repose, 
Without,  Inrk  wolfish,  secret  foes. 

n. 
With  caations  eye,  and  silent  feet. 

One  with  whose  praise  the  town  hath  rung. 
Glides  swiftly  down  the  silent  street, 

And  now  tiie  gate  apart  hath  flung ! 
Awake  I  awake  I  swell  high  the  alarm ! 
Our  foes  are  on  us^townsmen,  arm ! 


m. 


Affrighted,  sleep  now  flies  her  realnij 

IJpriseth  now  each  citizen 
In  haste,  with  sword,  and  shield,  andiielm« 

To  guard  his  home  from  lawless  xaeai. 
To  arms!  to  arms  I  the  bugles  call; 
For  liberty  we*U  stand  or  faU  I 

IV. 
Bed  morning  breaks  upon  the  hills. 

The  city  streets  are  strewn  with  dead ; 
Alarm  no  more  the  faint  idr  fiUsy 

For  now  false  friend  and  foe  hare  fled. 
Hunrah !  hurrah !    Thank  God,  we've  won ! 
Our  night  of  toil  and  fight  is  gone.  & 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
TOWABDB       BOME. 

|R0M  Florence  to  Pisa,  from  Pisa  to 
Leghorn,  from  Leghorn  to  NunziateUa, 
from  Nunziatella  to  Ciyita  Yecchia, 
fr-om  Oiyita  Yecchia  to  Bome !— these 
are  the  stages  of  our  journey  for  the 
present  chapter,  including  railway  and  diligence, 
and  railway  again,  idduding  also  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble,  and  worry,  and  inconyenience,  and  change, 
and  night  travel,  and  rain,  and  searching  of  lug- 
gage, and  bother  of  passports,  and  looking  out  ior 
the  brigands,  and  taking  care  of  ourselyes,  and 
getting  fleeced  all  the  way.  But  these  are  the 
incidents  that  diyersify  our  travels,  and  render 
them  not  altogether  imbearable  in  the  experience, 
and  certainly  not  otherwise  than  very  charming  in 
the  remembrance.  I  would  gladly  enough  witness 
all  those  scenes;  and  pass  through  aU  those  stages 
again  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  if  only 
to  impress  the  past  yet  more  indelibly  upon  the 
memory  and  heart. 

Passing  through  Leghorn,  we  skirt  what  is  called 
the  Sunrise  Shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Elba  is 
distinctly  visible  out  upon  the  waters,  and  a  glorious 
sunset  ushers  in  the  decline  of  our  day  of  trayel, 
though  the  travel  itself  must  continue  through  all 
the  weary  night.  At  about  ten  o'clock  we  arrive 
at  Nimziatella. 

Here  the  railway  fiedls  us,  and  hare  our  troubles 
begin.  It  is  a  dark  and  dreary  night,  and  the  rain 
is  falling  in  torrents,  almost  in  waterspouts.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  in  the  shape  of  rain  to 
equal  the  rains  of  Italy.  Talk  of  the  "  blue  skies 
of  sunny  Italy,"  it  is  all  blue  enough  at  times,  I 


assure  you,  when  the  drenching  downrpoiir  d 
watte  promises  almost  another  deluge  1  liATe 
seen  the  blue  firmament  and  sunny  skSas  of  Itilj, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  hK70  «te>  SMn  th« 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  all  I  need  eaj  is,  ^^ 
when  it  rains  in  Italy,  it  fxun»  /  TOitmt  itx 
skies  can  knit  their  brows,  and  beooone  orac&it 
with  wrath,  and  look  black  as  death«  aAeit  they 
are  so  fSur  and  bright.  I  onoe  heard  of  a  lady  v^ 
was  accounted  exceedingly  amiable,  end  jet  »X 
times  she  could  be  stormy  enough*  Hiar  aooooLi 
of  herself  was  this:  "  I  am  always  in  good  temps, 
except  when  I  am  vexed ;  and  when  X  am  Taxed,  I 
am  very  vexed  1 "  So,  methinks,  it  is  with  ba: 
and  sunny  Italy;  when  the  dea^  creatcDre  ksgs 
temper  and  is  overcast  with  clouds  and  atonos,  :t 
is  all  up  with  her,  and  with  you  too  I  The  Italiu 
rain  is  the  most  intense  and  inveterate  tiling  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  witnessed,  an  impetuous  torxec:; 
every  drop  worth  a  shower  (almost)  in  any  other 
place.  A  rainy  day  in  Italy  amounts  to  a  total  hreii- 
down  of  the  proverbial  amiability  of  the  Itah&n 
cHmate.  But,  then,  when  the  rain  haa  ceased,  i: 
has  ceasedf  and  there  is  no  more  abexit  it.  Tbt 
Italian  climate  never  aulka  over  it,  as  the  be- 
clouded sky  of  England  too  often  does.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  leaden  sky  continues  for  any 
great  length  of  time  in  Italy.  The  firmament 
gets  angry  and  spends  its  wrath,  and  clears  rrp 
again,  and  is  as  bright,  and  blue,  and  fair,  sj-i 
cheerful  as  ever. 

Well,  at  NunziateUa  we  were  all  alike  in  tempex. 
the  weather  awfully  wicked,  the  rain  impetuous^  tL.« 
night  miserable,  the  accommodation  anything  b;it 
good  (only  for  an  hour  or  so),  and"  our  party  juf: 
as  amiable  as  everything  else  around  us,    I  don^i 
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mean  to  eay  we  were  quarrelling,  or  absolutely 
unamiable ;  but  we  were  in  that  frame  of  mind 
that  might  be  guessed  from  the  position  of  affairs 
which  just  then  stood  at  about  this  figure,  yiz: — 
Eleven  o'clock,  night;  baggages  to  be  looked  up 
from  the  dShris  of  the  railway  vans,  the  same  to  be 
transferred  to  the  diligences;  the  courtyard  all 
under  water,  great  lochs  of  rain  standing  in  pools 
all  in  the  dark;  oyer  and  anon  some  unhappy  wight 
goes  ankle-deep,  and  hastily  flounders  out  again, 
perhaps  into  a  deeper  slough;  ladies,  aU  forlorn, 
standing  in  the  pools,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
fact ;  rain  above,  rain  below,  rain  all  around  and 
everywhere;  not  enough  of  diligences  provided; 
many  of  the  lonely  and  unprotected  **  males  "  long 
since  ensconced  comfortably  enough  in  their  places, 
and  women  still  outside  in  the  rain,  and  no  place 
for  them ;  tho  grooms  and  attendants  as  rude  and 
uncivil  as  they  could  well  be ;  the  wind  howling 
in  from  tho  Oampagn%  breathing  perfect  misery 
in  its  sound ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  waiters  in 
the  buffet  pnirsuing  hapless  passengers  for  gra- 
tuities, and  demanding  unheard-of  charges  in  bills 
as  yet  unpaid.  I  folt  uncommonly  neai  being 
fleeced  by  one  of  these  fellows.  I  had  invested  four 
francs  in  a  pullet,  and  a  very  nice  and  tender 
little  chicken  it  was.  I  invited  some  of  the  forlorn 
ones  to  help  in  dispatching  it,  and  we  sat  down 
to  our  little  supper,  using  five  plates  in  the  trans- 
action. The  signal  was  given  for  the  start;  I 
was  buttoned  up  for  an  outside  seat  in  the  dickey 
of  a  small  carriage,  and  was  made  up  for  roughing 
it,  when  one  of  those  irropressible  waiters  makes  Eis 
final  demand  of  me — **  Five  francs  for  *  Service !  * " 
Pive  francs  for  tho  use  of  five  common  plates 
for  a  moment  or  two ;  why,  I  could  have  bought 
a  good  piece  of  China  ware  for  the  money,  out 
and  out.  So  I  gave  him  neither  money  nor 
onerciey  but  an  indignant  growl,  expressive  of  all  I 
x'alt  on  the  occasion,  and  a  full  delivery  of  my  soul  in 
the  matter  of  his  demand.  I  do  not  remember  exactly 
now  how  I  did  it ;  but  I  remember  it  answered  the 
purpose,  and  the  fellow  fled  in  alarm  to  the  solitude 
of  the  deserted  buffet !  If  he  had  asked  a  gratuity, 
leaving  it  to  myself  to  judge  of  the  amount,  I 
would  very  likely  have  given  him  a  franc  for  his 
trouble;  but  the  legal  demand  for  so  much  more 
steeled  my  heart,  closed  my  purse,  and  opened  my 
mouth  against  himk 

It  rained  all  night,  in  the  true  Italian  style,  and 
no  mistake.  It  was  an  adventure,  and  nothing 
less ;  and,  as  though  to  prove  it  so,  one  of  the  dili- 
gonces  upset  bodily  in  starting.  None  of  our  party 
Iiappencd  to  bo  riding  in  that  vehicle ;  but  I  saw  an 
l^nglish  lady  next  morning  with  her  beauty  sadly 
marred,  and  a  Frenchman  sorely  scarred  by  the 
upsetting  of  the  craft.  We  are  now  on  the  road ; 
and  along  that  dreary  plain  we  are  to  rumble  for 
forty  long  weary  miles,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 


weary  hours.  The  road  is  execrably  bad,  and  L« 
rendered  all  the  worse  by  the  heayy  rains,  lb 
cracking  of  the  driver's  whip,  and  Lis  hoai^ 
grunt  to  the  horses  were  the  only  Bounds  tki  m  > 
gled  with  the  soughing  of  the  wind  and  the  i^ip 
and  drift  of  the  rain-fall;  and  this  is  tlie  roadtk 
is  at  times  infested  by  brigands :  and  of  coofsetba: 
was  a  comfortable  subject  for  reflection!  I  jo 
beUeve  it  was  too  wet  for  the  brigands  to  coma  oc 
that  dreadful  night  I  But  no  matter  now  for  tb» 
long  midnight  hours.  We  passed  Montalto,  & 
Papal  frontier,  where  our  passports  were  deman lei 
our  small  luggage  looked  to,  and  fees  andgiatniiis 
asked  by  the  fellows  in  uniform  whohad&ostFoalA^ 
us  at  that  time  of  the  night.  I  would  notgire  m^ 
for  the  result  of  the  "  voluntary  prindpls"  bs  ex- 
cised by  our  party  under  the  circomstances  i  tk 
night.  At  early  dawn  I  observed  in  the  disxis 
the  revolving  light  of  the  harbour  of  CiTits  Yeeiiii 
— a  very  bright  and  luminous  lamp  indeed,  ^m 
has  no  doubt  oft  cheered  the  weary  voT&ger  of  if 
waters,  arid  which  certainly  cheered  my  watia- 
beaten  soul  (and  body)  on  tiiat  early  monuDg.  H' 
rain  had  by  this^  time  abated,  and  eio  loa^  ^ 
cleared  ofP,  and  the  appearance  of  the  d^  ^'m^ 
woU  for  the  day. 

Arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia,  we  sufifered  use  cf 
the  inconveniences  so  oft  described  and  so  freijiisitly 
complained  of  by  travellers  who,  having  coae  by 
sea,  leave  shipboard  at  this  station.  To  os,  it  tu 
a  harbour  of  refuge  after  the  weary  traTel  cf  h 
road  and  of  the  night ;  and  we  took  ample  tbdt' 
refreshment  and  general-  repairs.  Oar  1»?3? 
was  •*ina?pected"  at  Oivita  Yeochia  by  tie k^- 
rities  of  the  Papal  States ;  ^ind  here  I  must  b'h 
measure  of  justice  to  tho  representatives  of  ti 
Pope — they  did  not  make  a  seizure  o!f  my  Bibis,  a 
a.  forbidden  book.  My  Bible  was  in  a  small  taai- 
bag,  which  I  was  preparing  to  open  for  inspecU; 
but  the  offioer  who  had  searched  my  partau^'^'- 
simply  asked  whether  I  had  any  cognac  in  tb  '»2 
to  which  I  answered  **  No."  "  He  then  askei  i:  1 
had  any  cigars,  and  I  again  answered  in  the  b?|»- 
tive ;  whereupon  he  signified  his  satisfaeiioa,  ^ 
would  not  further  trouble  me  to  open  tho  bag.  * 
was,  however,  determined  to  try  the  qnestiiT-^ 
its  issue ;  so,  a  short  time  after,  when  crossing  ta 
southern  frontier,  at  Ceprano,  I  placed  my  B:i^ 
uppermost  in  my  portmanteau.  I  opened  the  lji|* 
gage  in  the  douaney  and  again  the  only  que3tcs| 
asked  were  as  touching  the  matter  of  cognac  ui 
cigars.  Two  or  three  times  after  this  I  was  seait- j-^ 
in  the  Papal  dominions,  with  a  like  result.  K 
own  opinion  is  that  the  Papal  authorities  and  wF-* 
sentatives  are  considerably  more  intent  on  *-*• 
covering  cognac  and  cigars,  than  in  tamoK' 
themselves  about  English  Bibles!  THifitherS^ 
Peter  would  stand  at  the  threshold  of  Borne,  »^1 
make  diligent  inquiry  abottfe  such  thing^as  biaiij 
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and  tobacco,  I  do  not  undortake  to  say ;  but  this  is 
'what  '*  St.  Peter's  successor  "  does ! 

Seo,  we  are  nearing  Borne  I  Lo,  there  are  the 
Buburbs  of  the  ancient  city  abeady  in  sight  I  There 
are  the  Aurelian  walls,  and  there  a  part  of  the 
ruins  of  the  aqueduct,  &c.  Ere  long  a  few  domes 
appear,  rising  out  of  the  city  yonder ;  but  none  of 


these  can  be  St.  Peter's.  We  seem  to  skirt  the  city 
outside  the  walls.  It  is  long  before  we  catch  a 
sight  of  that  which  we  are  all  longing  to  see;  when, 
lo !  there  it  is,  standing  out  legibly  and  unmistak- 
ably enough — you  need  not  tell  me,  for  it  tells  its 
own  tale--that  vast  dome  is  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's  I  {To  he  amtinued,) 
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EYELYN'S  PHOTOGRAPH. 

BY   T'/\r\fA    XfA-R^TTATT., 

[jHAT  story  is  it  to  be,  to  day.  Miss 
SoTom  ? "  Dora  eagerly  inquired, 
when  the  time  came  for  the  pleasant 
half-hour  with  her  governess. 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  Miss  Severn  said, 
**  the  story  of  my  sister  Evelyn's  Photograph.  A 
year  ago,  the  postman's  knock  sounded  at  the  door 
of  our  house,  and  a  letter  was  brought  in  addressed 
to  Miss  Evelj'n  Severn,  Bridge  Street,  Monteau. 
Wo  were  all  sitting  at  breakfast,  and  Jane  was 
making  tea,  my  dear  mother  lying  on  her  sofa  by 
the  window.  Evelyn  rushed  to  her  with  the  letter, 
and  opening  the  envelope  she  showed  a  blue  paper 
inside,  folded  in  a  note  from  our  aunt,  Mrs. 
Medway.  The  note  said  that  Mrs.  Medway  sent 
her  neices,  Evelyn  and  Edith,  a  pound  each  with 
her  love,  and  she  hoped  they  would  spend  it  as 
thoy  liked  best.  Then  the  children's  faces  fell; 
they  could  see  no  money  in  the  envelope,  and  did 
not  understand  that  the  little  strips  of  paper  had 
to  bo  taken  to  the  bank,  and  there  changed  for 
two  bright  golden  sovereigns.  When  mamma 
explained  it  to  them,  they  were  more  and  more 
delighted.  Would  Jane  or  I  go  to  the  bank 
that  very  day  and  get  the  money  with  them, 
and  then  go  with  them  to  buy  something  with  it  ? 
Yes,  Jane  promised  that,  if  it  was  fine,  they  should 
have  their  wish,  and  either  she  or  I  would  take 
them  to  the  bank,  though  she  advised  them  both 
to  think  twice  before  they  spent  their  riches. 
This  was  mamma's  advice,  too,  and  as  the  rain 
pattered  on  the  windows  all  day,  no  visit  could  be 
made  to  either  the  bank  or  a  shop,  and  the  children 
had  plenty  of  time  for  consideration.  At  night 
when -I  went  to  bod  I  found  Evelyn  awake,  and 
eho  told  me  with  flushed  cheeks  she  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  should  do 
with  her  money.  She  should  like  her  photograph 
taken,  and  she  should  like  to  buy  an  album  for 
her  own  use,  and  give  away  her  likeness,  and  get 
other  people's  instead. 

**  Now  I  knew,  as  every  one  knew  who  lived 
with  Evelyn,  that  she  was  apt  to  be  vain  of 
what  is  really  a  very  pretty  face,  bright,  golden 


hair,  and  graceful  figure,  so  that  this  desire  of  hers 
did  not  surprise  me.  Edith  was  sound  asleep ; 
but  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning  she  crept 
over  into  my  bed,  and  said  she  knew  we  were 
poor  ever  since  papa  died,  and  that  mamma  wanted 
many  nice  little  things  which  Jane  couldn't  buy 
for  her;  shouldn't  she  keep  her  sovereign  and 
get  grapes,  and  ice,  and  those  kind  of  things  for 
mamma  P 

**  Just  then  Evelyn  woke.  She  was  full  of  her 
scheme,  and  assured  Edith  that  she  should  have 
plenty  of  money  left  to  buy  things  for  mamma.  I 
reminded  Evelyn  that  twenty  shillings  were  not 
inexhaustible  riches;  but  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
vince her  of  this ;  and,  after  their  lessons  wero 
over  that  morning,  we  set  off  in  high  spirits  for  the 
bank — as  the  first  step.  We  next  went  to  a  sta- 
tioner's, where  we  saw  all  sorts  of  albums.  Of 
course  all  the  prettiest  were  the  most  expensive ; 
and,  leaving  ten  shillings  for  six  photographs,  and 
something  over  for  the  presents  she  designed  for 
others,  Evelyn  found  she  must  be  content  with  an 
album  at  six  shillings.  At  last  we  reached  Wil- 
liams's Photographic  Rooms,  and,  after  climbing 
up  three  flights  of  stairs,  we  saw  a  door,  on  the 
right  hand,  with  *  Studio '  painted  on  it,  and  an- 
other on  the  left  with  *  Dressing  Room '  and  *  Wait- 
ing Room,'  Here  a  young  lady  received  us,  and,  on 
hearing  our  errand,  looked  at  the  book  of  engage- 
ments, and,  to  Evelyn's  great  disappointment,  said 

*  Mr.  Williams  would  have  no  spare  half-hour  till 
that  day  week.*  Evelyn's  name  was  entered,  and 
then  I  advised  her  to  ask  Mr,  Williams's  terms. 

*  A  guinea  for  fifteen  cartes,^  was  the  reply.  Hero 
was  a  difficulty ;  and  my  poor  little  sister  looked 
so' disappointed  that  I  was  quite  sorry  for  her. 
'Would  Mr.  Williams  take  six  photographs,  as 
a  guinea  was  more  than  the  little  girl  could 
afford?'  I  asked.  *Mr.  Williams  would  take  six 
cartes  for  half-a-guinea— but  only  in  one  position.' 
Evelyn  consented.  Edith,  as  we  returned,  wont 
into  a  fruiterer's  and  changed  her  sovereign,  and 
was  soon  brim-full  of  joy  to  carry  home  a  bunch 
of  pui-ple  grapes,  in  a  little  basket  for  mamma. 

"  The  waiting  a  week  would,  I  thought,  a  little 
damp  Evelyn's  desire  to  go  to  lAi.  Williams ;  but  it 
did  not  prove  so.  Atl<»^.  the  day  came.  Evelyn  waa 
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deteimined  to  be  taken  in  lier  white  frock,  and 
while  Jane  and  I  were  trying  to  dissuade  her,  and 
to  assure  her  that,  with  all  her  mass  of  light  hair, 
black  would  come  out  much  better  in  the  pic- 
ture, my  mother  stepped  in.  'Let  her  wear 
the  white  frock,  Jane,'  she  said ;  '  it  will  be  better 
for  her  to  learn  her  lesson  thoroughly.'  So  the 
white  frock  flpoBDied  the  day,  and,  after  much 
straightening  of  her  sash,  and  smoothing  her  hair 
at  the  glass  in  Mr.  Williams's  waiting-room,  the 
important  moment  came,  and  Erelyn  and  I  were 
summoned  to  the  studio.  Here  Mr.  Williams 
received  us  with  a  bow,  Evelyn's  head  was  made 
fast  against  the  support  behind  her,  and,  after  a 
little  going  hither  and  thither,  and  pulling  her 
frock  in  the  right  folds,  Mr.  Williams  was  ready  to 
begin,  first  observing,  '  The  white  dress  will  not 
come  out  well,  as  the  young  lady  is  so  fair.'  So 
with  a  doud  of  vexation  on  her  face  at  this 
announcement,  and  a  painfiilly-oonstrained  smile 
on  her  lips,  the  words  were  spoken,  '  Now,  if  you 
please,'  and  the  image  of  my  little  sister  was 
being  conveyed  to  the  glass  in  that  magical  box. 
'  That  will  do,'  was  repeated  twice  before  Evelyn 
slipped  from  the  support,  and  the  next  minute 
we  were  on  our  way  home. 

''  On  the  following  Saturday  the  six  copies 
arrived.  With  eager  fingers  Evelyn  unfastened 
the  envelope,  and  I  saw  her  face  grow  scarlet. 
'Me!  this  can't  be  meT  and,  tossing  the  cartes  to 
mamma,  she  hid  her  face,  and  tears  of  mortified 
vanity  and  disappointment  burst  forth. 

"Mamma  and  I  looked  at  the  photograph, 
and  saw  a  stiff,  affected  little  girl,  with  dark  hair, 
and  deep  shadows  round  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and 
the  &ice  itself  oertainly  giving  very  little  idea  of 
Evelyn.  The  forced  smile  was  perpetuated,  and  so 
was  the  look  of  vexation,  at  the  same  time.  So,< 
what  with  the  dark  hair,  and  deep  shade,  and  the 
absence  of  the  blue  eyes,  and  fair  pink  and  white 
skin,  it  is  no  wonder  Ihat  Evelyn  failed  to  see  her- 


self in  the  photograpli.  Ilien  my  motk:  J 
her  gently,  and  the  child  went  to  her,  til  i 
out  her  troubles  on  that  loTing  breast,  ind^i 
to  sweet  and  tender  words,  which  she  tI  m 
forget.  '  It  was  all  my  horrid  vanity,'  w^«  1 1 
confession ;  '  I  see  it  all  now  ;  but  oh !  mjscr  *i 
is  all  wasted  I  *  *  No,  not  aU  wasted,  mTcri 
mamma  said ;  '  yon  have  bought  witli  i:  i  ^ 
lesson— but  it  may  be  a  nsefbl  one,  if  mr 
make  it  so.  Let  the  photograph  alvaji  r.J 
you  that  if  aeif-pleaaijig,  in  any  foim,  is  tbf  1 1 
of  what  you  do,  sooner  or  later  disappci..-! 
will  come,  more  or  leas  bitter,  and  hard  t  • :  J 
'But  I  thought  I  wished  to  please  othcrT-v  l 
I  suppose  I  didn't,  thongh,'  poor  Eytlji  l| 
while  the  poor  little  heart  was  still  1^  | 
with  disappointment.  But,  on  the  whole,  r 
bore  it  well,  and,  what  is  better,  she  Ur ' 
since  to  think  less  of  her  i>er8on  and  k:  - 
than  she  did,  and  less  of  herself  in  £  ' 
Her  dear  mother's  words  have  proved  tn.^  - 
Evelyn  learned  a  hard  but  useful  lesson  frcc- 
Photograph. 
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"  Endureth  all  things." — 1  Car.  zm.  7. 
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WILD-ROSE, 


X)SE,  rose, 

Beantiful  rose, 
With  thy  soul's  sweetness  enchanting  the 
air, 

When  thy  leaves  part 
Show  ns  thy  heart, 
Tell  ua  ilw  secrets  that  lie  hidden  there. 

Hose,  rose, 

Beautiful  rose, 
Sorrow,  and  sadness,  and  care,  dost  thou  know? 

Are  thy  bright  tears, 

OfiBsprings  of  fears, 
Or  do  they  only  in  happiness  flow  P 


Bose,  rose. 

Beautiful  rose, 
When  God  first  set  thee  in  Eden  of  oM. 

Sinless  thou  wert> 

Sinless  thou  art, 
Therefore  no  sorrow  thy  heart  can  eaibl^ 


Hose,  rose, 

Beautiful  rose, 
Flow*r  of  the  summer  adorning  the ' 

Beauty  alone 

Buildeth  her  throne 
In  the  pure  hosom  by  sin  pndefiled. 


di. 
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CHAPTEB    XXV. 

NEXT  OF  KIN. 

MEMOEABLE  event  happened  on  the 
day  that  Edda  was  thus  left  alone.  She 
gave  herself  to  her  emhroidery,  seeking, 
as  is  woman's  wont,  in  the  intricate 
monotony  of  stitch-connting,  to  lose 
count  of  troubles.  Her  firame  had  been  taken,  at  Kate's 
suggestion,  to  the  arbour,  where  the  soft  shadow  of 
trees,  and  the  soothing  ripple  of  the  languid  river, 
delicioosly  cooled  the  sultry  day.  Every  now  and  then 
light  wherries,  skimming  along,  came  almost  under  the 
projecting  balcony  of  the  arbour,  and  won  Edina's 
gaze  for  a  moment  firom  her  stitchery.  Not  often, 
though,  for,  as  we  said,  she  vnis  diligent,  and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  her  occupation. 

A  little,  rather  shabby  hired  boat,  with  one  oarsman, 
had  passed  and  repassed  the  arbour  very  frequently, 
entirely  unnoticed  by  Edina.  Sometimes  the  rower 
would  strike  out  into  mid-stream,  and  lie  awhile  on 
his  oars,  looking  towards  the  arbour,  suffering  himself 
to  be  drifted  by  the  current,  then  pulling  back  until  he 
came  to  the  little  mooring-place,  which  had  been  made 
since  the  alteration  of  the  boat-house,  immediately  under 
where  Edina  was  sitting.  The  ripple  this  caused,  and 
the  grating  of  the  keel  of  the  boat  against  the  landing- 
steps,  startled  her.  Thinking  some  accident  impending, 
she  looked  over  the  balcony  and  saw,  to  her  surprise,  the 
man  standing  on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  and  reaching 
up  his  hand  to  the  trellis  of  the  arbour. 

"  Hush  I  Miss  Edina  Smith,"  said  this  intruder,  in  a 
grave,  authoritative  voice,  which  at  once  stilled  the 
exclamation  that  was  rising  to  her  lips,  and  riveted  her 
to  the  spot,  firom  which,  a  moment  before,  it  was  her 
impulse  to  fly.  ^  Hush  I  as  you  value  the  memory  of 
your  mother.  Answer  me  one  question.  Can  you  give 
me  five  minutes'  uninterrupted  conversation  P  " 

«  Who  asks  it  ?  why  not  come  to  the  house  ?  who  are 
you  P  why  do  you  name  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  tie  right  to  do  so,  and  to  claim  a 
private  interview  with  you." 

**  Come,  then,  to  the  house.** 

"No;  if  you  are  free  ttom  all  danger  of  interruption, 
I  prefer  speaking  to  you  here,>Edina." 

The  tones  of  the  voice  were  so  modulated  as  to  be 
low,  mournful,  and  impressive,  and  the  familiar  use  of 
her  name  indicated  that,  whether  she  knew  the  stranger 
or  not,  he  knew  her;  nay,  more,  knew  her  poor  dis- 
owned mother.  Some  solution  of  that  mother's  hktory 
might  be  gained;  so,  ail  her  feelings  being  roused,  she 
said,  **  Oh,  if  you  know  anything  which  I,  as  a  daughter, 
should  be  told  of  my  poor  injured  mother,  speak ;  you 
need  fear  no  interruption." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  the  man  climbed  from 
the  boat  easily  over  the  trellis,  and  stood  before  her  with 
a  grave,  sad  fiice,  and  composed  manner.  He  drew  an 
unsealed  blank  envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  placed  it 


in  her  hands.  She  opened  it,  and  saw  that  it  contained 
the  letter  she  had  lost  when  the  dog^^ked  her. 

"  It  is  mine,"  she  cried,  all  terroB^^Bting  from  her 
countenance,  and  her  sweet  eyes  m^with  grateful 
tears.    **  Who  am  I  to  thank  for  restoring  it  ?  " 

"You  can  call  me  L'Estrange,  if  you  will ;  it  matters 
Uttle  what  I  am  caUed." 

The  tone  was  one  of  great  depression,  and  he  sighed 
heavily,  Edina  saying,  softly,  "You  could  not  have 
done  me  a  greater  kindness,  sir,  than  returning  me  this," 
touching  the  envelope. 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter  it  is,  in  a  sense,  mine  also." 

She  looked  up  in  mute  surprise,  her  eyes  asking  the 
question  her  lips  could  not  Arame. 

"Yes,  Edina— mine.  If  anything  is  left  to  the 
wretched,  all  that  dear  hand  wrote  I  could  surely 
claim.  But  I  give  it  you — I,  who  yet  live  to  suffer,  and 
perhaps  to  die  as  she  did." 

At  that  instant  some  shadowy  remembrance  of  the 
face  and  form  before  her  flashed  upon  Edina's  mind,  and 
she  said— 

"Was  it  not  you,  sir,  who  saved  me  from  that  savage 
dog?" 

"If  I  were  not  both  too  oppressed  and  too  miserable 
to  find  relief  in  anything,  that  recolleetion  would  com- 
fort me,  Edina." 

The  air  of  deep  dejeotion,  the  pallor  of  his  features, 
his  educated  mode  of  speech,  all  made  their  due  impres- 
sion ;  and  her  own  name  again  used  with  such  startling 
fkmiliarity,  ezoited  the  most  intense  sympathy  and 
wonder  as  to  who  this  stranger  could  be. 

"  Mr.  L'Estrange,"  she  faltered,  "  tell  me  what  you 
mean,  and  why  you  call  me,  wholly  unknown  to  you 
as  I  am,  by  my  Christian  name  ?  " 

"  Wholly  unknown !  But  she  Lb  not  to  blame,  poor 
child,  poor,  hapless  child,"  he  added,  as  if  to  himself. 
"  She  knows  not  that  there  is  a  pang  in  every  word  she 
speaks  to  me." 

"Nay,  how  can  I  know,"  sud  Edina,  wrought  to 
passion  by  his  words,  "  unless  you  tell  me  ?  I  am  a  poor 
orphan,  sir;  the  sport,  it  seems,  of  circumstances,  with 
which  I  struggle  blindfold.  Within  this  last  fortnight, 
near  this  very  spot,  my  mother  died  destitute ;  and  I, 
who  might  have  helped  her,  or  have  lightened  lier  grie& 
by  sharing  them,  only  knew  her  fkte,  and  my  relation- 
ship, too  late— too  late.  Why  do  you  come  to  add  to  my 
sorrows,  as  you  must  if  you  do  not  explain  yourself?  " 

She  had  spoken  rapidly;  her  beating  heart  compelled 
her  now  to  pause;  and  she  clasped  her  hands  against  her 
side,  and  stood  vibrating  with  emotion. 

Very  slowly,  as  if  heaving  the  words  up  from  lus 
chest  by  a  great  effort,  he  answered,  "An  orphan? 
You  are  motherless,  Edina ;  that  does  not  make  you 
an  orphan.  But  I  hesitate  to  say  more.  You,  too,  no 
doubt,  will  disown  me,  as  she  was  disowned." 

"Disown  you!  Who  are  you  then?"  gasped  the 
poor  girl.  ^  ^  , 
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"  Father  ?  '*  She  said  no  more,  but  was  sinking  on 
her  knees  at  his  feet  He  thought  she  was  faint,  and 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  seatod  her  on  the  bench,  and 
took  her  cold  hands  in  both  his. 

"  Compose  yourself,"  he  said,  hastily.  "Tou  must 
not  faint — for  my  sake— for  the  sake  of  the  dead." 

•*  AVhy  we|5|««  not  here  ?  Why  was  she  alone  ?  " 
gasped  EdinflH|^ 

"Oh,  that  rm  been  with  her  I  Oh,  that  I  dared 
make  known  my  wrongs !  but  that  hard  old  man  pur- 
sued licr  to  her  death.  He  has  made  me  an  exile,  and 
would  take  my  life.** 

"'Whatman?" 

"Your  grandfather.** 

"  Do  not  call  him  mine,"  cried  the  girl,  a  flame  of 
anger  rushing  over  her,  and  restoring  animation.  "  He 
is  not  the  only  one  of  his  race  who  can  break  the  bonds 
of  kindred.  I  disown  him,  as  he  did  my  mother." 

"  As  ho  does  me,"  said  her  companion,  adding,  "  Edina, 
you  bind  my  breaking  heart.  Tou  will  not  betray  me. 
I  have  risked  much  to  get  to  you.  Every  moment 
here  is  fi-aught  with  danger." 

"  Betray  you ! "  said  she,  in  an  accent  that  showed 
how  the  thought  appalled  her.  *'  No,  if  it  ik  my  life- 
long grief  that  I  was  powerless  to  do  aught  kind  or  good 
to  one  parent,  do  you^Ksan  you  think  I  would  do  evil 
to  the  other  ?  But  bear  with  me  awhile ;  if  I  cannot 
yet  realise  what  you  tell  me — if,  unused  to  any  expression 
of  filial  love  during  my  life,  I  seem  cold  to  you,  re- 
member the  training  I  have  had:  my  heart  in  time 
will  learn  its  duties." 

As  she  spoke,  he  took  a  little  packet  of  letteis  f^om 
his  pocket,  and,  giving  them  to  her,  said— 

"  These  are  f^om  your  mother,  Edina,  to  me.  I  leave 
them  with  you.  I  know  love  is  not  to  be  commanded 
at  a  moment.  But  you  have  comforted  me,  in  not 
rejecting  my  clum.  If  I  have  the  world's  frown,  I  feel 
I  shall  not  have  yours.  Tou  will  remember  the  last 
words  written  by  a  dying  hand,  which  I  was  fortunate 
to  find,  and  to  restore  to  you.  Tou  will  'be  obedient.' 
Filial  love  will  come,  if  we  do  our  duty.  I  yet  may 
regain  the  station  I  have  been  hurled  from." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  sobbed  Edina^  the  tears — which 
surprise  had  checked— now  flowing  down  her  cheeks. 

At  that  instant,  a  footstep  on  the  gravel  path  was 
heard.  Edina  started  to  the  entrance  of  the  arbour  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  her  companion,  who,  whispering 
impressifely,  "Entire  secrecy — everything  just  now 
depends  on  it ,"  rested  his  hand  on  the  top  of  the  balcony, 
swung  himself  over,  and,  dropping  into  his  boat,  rowed 
ofl*,  just  as  Jessy  came  up,  with  the  words — 

"  Why,  law,  miss,  the  bell  have  rung  for  tea  this  ten 
minutes ;  didn't  you  hear  it  ?  " 


CHAPTBB   XXVI. 

A  NiaHT-WHISPEB. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled 
threads  of*Edina's  thoughts,  as  she  re-entered  the 
house  and  mechanically  took  her  seat  at  the  tea-table. 
She  was  recalled  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  her  looks 
by  Jessy  saying— 


"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sliss  Smith,  bat  the : 
the  hair  off  that  river,  have  made  yoar  {ace  C :.. 
It's  terrible  blowsing,  is  sun  and  hair." 

"I'm  well,  Jessy,  you  need  not  wait,"  wasV: 
and  the  woman,  elevatingf  her  eyebrows,  in  i: 
at  Edina  a  parting  glance  of  keen  snspkLo, . 
room. 

That  evening  every  harsh  word  that  Mr.  Qz' 
had  uttered  to  his  granddaughter  rose  to  herr: 
and  added  bitterness  to  her  thou.^hts  of  uia  .' 
to  the  settled  conclusion,  not  only  that  bis  t 
spirit  was  unchristian  and  dete3tab!e,  b'i>  v  ' 
driven  her  unfortunate  parents  Into  mis^rrc-.* 
revenge;  and  that  not  only  her  hapless  n 
testified  against  him,  but  that  her  father's  r  * 
pealed  to  her  for  sympathy.     She  was  deerly : 
that  her  heart  was  far  fuller  of  indignatioa  tr 
enemy  of  that  father,  nhan    of  filial  affsct::. 
very  anxiety  with  which  she  recalled  his  r 
manner,  and  kept  repeating  to  herself,  ^be  isL 
a  gentleman  of  education ;  his  moumfol  tcac:'  ~ 
spoke  of  my  poor  mother  showed  his  kindEe*.: 
indicated  a  latent  indefinable  something,  tLi! : 
dissatisfied  with  herself. 

"  My  heart  is  surelv  frozen,"  she  oontlmir- 
''else  why  do  I  recoil  and  stiriuk  from  hin- 
father  ?    How  often  have  I  read  that  natore  I 
which  makes  itself  heard  in  such  a  relatin  - 
when  there  has  been  a  long  separation  thr   . 
childish  years,  when  the  love  grows  so  essljr 
my  hard  hefurt  there  sounds  no  such  tcac&,   ^  - 
can  be  commanded.  Ppor  mother  I — you,  wb*-: 
I  could  have  loved! — rUrememher  yoar  ▼: 
be  obedient." 

The  evening  wore  away  quickly,  for,  in  h?:  ■ " 
tion,  she  took  no  note  of  time.    The  embrii:   - 
had  been  brought  in  from  the  arbour,  hii  k 
attempted  that  night  was  like  much  that  we  -i-- 
had  to  be  unpicked  afterwards,  with  aU  tb«  c  - 
ugly  traces  remaining  to  mar  the  r^l.    It  car  ' 
when  Jessy,  half  yawning,  same  to  ask  if  ^i- 
anything  for  her,  as  a  reminder  that  it  was  tix-. 
Edina  declined  all  help,  and,  mounting  to  .~ 
lingered  over   her  night  toilet,  so  deef.j 
with  her  thoughts  that  her  candle  might  be  -* 
hsr  window  long  after  all  the  household  wcr? 
in  darkness  and  sleep.    In  truth,  she  was  r~;- 
packet  of  letters  that  had  been  given  her.    T-ir; 
Australian  postmark,  and  had  been  sent  frara  i  ' 
at  Melbourne  to  her  father  at  Sydney.  wh:r . 
seem,  he  was  transacting  some  bunnass.    T 
complaints  of  his  absence ;  expressioas  of  sT- 
sorrow  at  the  hard  fate  which  had  oompeI:?i 
resi^  at  such  a  distance  from  their  native  I  :^  - 
onewtter,  a  remark  that  alluded  to  Edxna.    *■  - 
had  possession  of  my  child,  I  should  be  ^roa ; 
you  in  any  and  every  endeavour  to  regain  c -: 
position  in  the  world,  and  to  retrieve  the  past  :^ 
I  think  of  her,  all  my  energies  are  crushed.*     ^ 
place  there  was—"  If  it  were  only  land  and  3 
would  walk  barefoot  to  the  dear  child.     Y^oaj^ 
then  complain  of  my  being  wpm  and  tad^   i » 
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I  pity  yoiL  Let  ns  oomfort  one  another  in  our  trouble." 
There  were  frequent  allasions  to  a  bitter  enemy  and 
persecutor^  and  to  letters  that  had  been  sent  to  Europe 
only  to  be  returned  unanswered.  They  were  all  signed 
simply — "  Chrissy." 

All  that  she  read  was  indicative  of  a  loTing,  suffering^ 
pleading  woman.  There  was  no  narrative  to  be  drawn 
out  fh>m  these  letters ;  they  merely  attested  the  relation- 
ship claimed,  and  showed  a  clinging,  sorrowftil  affection. 
As  if  to  supplement  the  want  of  a  statement,  there  was 
a  slip  of  paper  added,  with  these  words,  in  a  strong, 
dear,  masculine  hand-« 

Litters  of  my  poor  vi/e^  reteuedA^m  (hejlrt  in  our  tent  at  BdOarai, 
A  false  charge  was  brought  against  ne  years  ago,  by  ivhich  my 
family  were  estranged,  and  discarded  me.  I  took  the  name  of 
L'Estraage.  I  was  obliged  to  emigrate.  An  annaity  promised 
to  ns  was  so  badly  paid  that  we  returned— not  to  England,  bat  to 
France— led  there  In  the  hope  of  reoovering  our  only  child.  Sick- 
ness and  misfortune  tracked  our  stops.  Our  enemy  had  notice  of 
our  having  left  Ansiralla,  and  refhsed  all  help.  My  poor  wife 
followed  the  departure  of  our  child  to  England,  and  has  perlshed>- 
want  and  exposure  increasing  her  heart  disease.  I  am  left  to 
struggle  on,  and  try  to  get  the  rights  I  have  been  defrauded  o£ 

Edina  was  reading  and  puszUng  over  this  again  and 
again,  the  ticking  of  the  hall  dock  vibrating  audibly 
through  the  stillness  of  the  house,  when  suddenly  a  faint 
rushing  sound  that  she  coiild  not  define  came  through 
the  bedroom.  She  started,  and  looked  round.  Was  it 
the  light  rustle  of  one  of  the  letters  that  had  fallen  from 
her  hand  upon  the  floor  ?  Tes,  that  must  be  it  She 
stooped  down  to  gather  the  letter  up,  when  she  heard 
the  faint  noise  again,  like  a  sigh,  or  a  whisper,  which  ? 

"Edina,  Edina."  Yes,  it  was  the  very  faintest  breathing 
of  her  name.  She  involuntarily  answered  *'  Yes,*'  and 
stood  up,  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  but  sure  of  the 
word  that  had  struck  upon  her  ear. 

Singularly  free  from  all  superstitions,  the  young  girl 
paused,  and  listened  for  a  moment;  then  went  to  the 
door,  onto  the  lobby,  and  looked  out  on  the  staircase. 
All  was  stilL  She  turned  the  handle  of  the  inner  room, 
in  which  the  ebony  cabinet  stood,  but  just  at  t^at 
instant — straight  as  a  shaft— came  the  whisper  through 
the  half-  glass  door  that  led  out  on  to  the  balcony 
steps.  She  was  well  wrapped  in  her  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  or 
time  to  think  coherently,  she  undid  the  &stenings  of 
the  inner  shutter,  turned  the  lock,  and  was  outside  on 
the  top  of  the  steps,  and  looking  down  into  the  garden. 
No  one  was  there.  There  was  no  moonlight,  but  the 
night  was  clear  and  warm.  The  stars  shone  calmly  down 
as  the  whispered  word  "Edina"  yet  again  seemed  to 
rustle  among  the  flowers  that  garlanded  the  balcony. 

The  natural  thought  that  it  was  the  visitant  of  the 
afternoon,  who,  under  cover  of  the  night,  sought  to 
resume  the  conversation  which  had  been  interrupted, 
impelled  her,  almost  as  if  a  hand  led  her,  to  descend  into 
the  garden.  She  rapidly  paced  the  path  to  the  arbour 
before  she  had  time  to  lose  surprise  and  curiosity 
in  terror.  Suddenly,  Keeper's  loud  bark  sounded  from 
the  stables,  and  being  now  assured  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  arbour,  she  hastily  retreated— fear  adding 
fleetness  to  her  footsteps.  Hushing  back,  and  up  the 
steps,  she  was  soon  in  her  own  room,  where  she  found 


the  draught  firom  the  open  door  had  extinguished  the 
candle  on  her  toilet  table.  Scared  as  she  was,  she  felt  a 
little  astonished  that  in  so  calm  a  night  the  light  had 
not  continued  to  bum ;  but  she  recollected,  while  search- 
ing for  her  taper-box,  that  she  had  opened  the  balcony 
door  very  hurriedly,  and  so,  doubtless,  created  a  strong 
current  of  air.  The  tremor  of  her  hand  kept  her  some 
little  time  from  remedying  the  misohanoe.  When  her 
candle  was  lighted,  and  she  was  about  to  fasten  up  her 
door,  she  fdt  sure  she  heard  the  tread  of  a  man's  foot- 
steps on  the  terrace.  Throwing  up  the  window  opposite 
to  the  half-glass  door  which  she  had  just  fastened,  she 
looked  out,  and  found  breath  to  say, "  Is  any  one  there  ?  " 

A  bright  light  flashed  upwards  to  her  fkce,  and  in  its 
ray  she  saw  no  more  romantic  object  than  a  policeman, 
who  answered— **  Don't  be  frightened,  miss.  The  dog 
was  barking,  and  I  came  to  see  that  all  was  right." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  is  the  gate  then  left  open  P  **  Sud- 
denly thinking,  with  sickening  dread,  of  the  consequence 
if  her  father  was  in  the  grounds,  she  added—''  The  dog 
often  barks.'* 

The  man  answered,  "  I've  a  way  of  opening  the  gate, 
miss,  since  there  was  that  trespass  in  the  boat-house." 

Edina  olosed  her  window,  with  a  sense  of  security  for 
the  house  in  this  walehf alness,  and  of  uneasiness  in  other 
respects.  She  sat  down,  gathered  up  her  letters,  and 
began  questioning  herself.  "  Gould  I  be  mistaken  f  Did 
I  not  hear  a  whisper  ?  " 

She  listened  intently,  as  if  expecting  again  to  hear  it ; 
but  all  was  profoundly  still 

<'Am  I  going  to  be  ill?"  she  pondered;  ''ar«  my 
senses  deceiving  me  ?  " 

With  aa  uncomfortable  creeping  chill  running  over 
her  that  was  fkr  more  nervous  dMad  than  cold,  she 
cowered  into  her  bed,  and  buried  her  weary  head  in  the 
pillows,  not  without  fancying  at  intervals  that  she  heard 
that  penetrating  whisper  again  uttering  her  name;  then, 
after  (Starting  up  and  chiding  herself  for  the  folly, 
she  came  at  length  to  the  assuranoe  that  her  nerves 
were  at  fault. 

It  was  long  before  she  fell  asleep;  and  when  first 
losing  consciousness,  she  was  twice  aroused  by  a  sensation 
of  falling  down  the  outside  stepsi  which,  in  her  dreamy 
fancy,  were  lengthened,  to  an  almost  interminable  stair, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stood  a  fierce  dog. 

With  a  gasp  she  awoke,  panting  with  fear.  At  length 
she  sunk  into  a  quiet  sleep,  which  continued  some  hours ; 
but  just  before  the  time  for  rising,  as  some  of  her 
faculties  began  to  wake,  a  dream  troubled  her. 

She  dreamt  she  was  carrying  her  letters  into  the  next 
room  to  put  them  away  in  the  ebony  cabinet  there, 
when^  as  she  was  opening  the  drawer,  a  gaunt,  palo 
hand  was  stretched  over  her  shoulder,  and  held  fast 
closed  the  drawer  she  wanted  to  open.  She  touched^ 
the  hand,  and  it  sent  an  icy  chill  through  all  her 
veins.  She  tried  to  turn  her  head,  and  look  back 
at  the  form,  which  she  felt  was  hovering  near,  but 
she  dared  not— a  rigour  held  her  stiffening  joints.  She 
could  only  look  before  her  at  the  cabinet.  Suddenly 
there  rose  from  behind  it  the  form  of  Kafe  Ormond, 
whose  face  confronted  her  full  of  both  terror  and  anger, 
and  who,  waving  her  hand  haughtily,  ssud  the^one  wordj^ 
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"Begone."  An  instant  after  the  marble  hsnd,  from 
over  her  shoulder,  dealt  a  blow  at  the  oabmet,  and 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  The  noise  of  these  pieces  falling 
roused  her,  and  she  sat  up,  trembling  and  unrefreshed — 
the  mower's  scythe  on  the  lawn  under  her  window  being 
the  only  sound  near. 

How  glad  she  felt  that  it  was  but  a  dream!  how 
surprised  at  its  vividness —a  surprise  which,  as  she 
rose,  and  the  oheerful  sunlight  poured  into  her  win- 
dows, soon  vanished.  Por  she  reasoned  justly  that  the 
incident  of  yesterday  was  quite  enough  to  account 
for  restlessness ;  and  as  to  dreams,  she  was  glad  that 
some  other  face  than  that  of  late  so  often  seen  in 
them— her  dead  mother's— had  visited  her  unquiet 
slumbers. 

By  the  time  she  was  ready  to  leave  her  chamber,  she 
had  accounted  for  all  the  disturbance  by  uttering  the 
one  accommodating,  nineteenth-century  word— nerves. 
Nevertheless,  somehow  she  was  oonstndned,  before  going 
down-stairs,  to  look  into  the  adjacent  room;  and  a 
strange  sense  of  satisfaction,  not  unaccompanied  with 
some  mental  derision  of  herself,  was  felt  when  she  saw 
the  ebony  cabinet  all  safe.  She  crossed  to  where  it  stood, 
paused  on  her  way  to  open  a  window,  "and  glorify  the 
room"  with  the  morning  sunbeams.  She  laid  her 
hand  familiarly  on  the  doors  of  the  cabinet,  thinking 
how  it  had  troubled  her  repose,  and  of  the  mystery 
of  dreamus,  when,  as  she  half  opened  it,  she  started 
a  moment ;  then  all  eagerly  leaned  forward.  What  had 
she  seen  ?  A  mere  nothing.  Yet  it  was  strange,  cer- 
tainly—very strange;  for  portruding  from  one  of  the 
drawers,  and  partly  shut  in  by  it,  was  a  tress  of  curling 
light  hair.  The  little  glossy  tendril  hung  down,  as  if, 
esoaped  out  of  some  flattening  fold,  it  wu  taking  its  spiral 
ringlet  form  again.  Edina,  as  she  softly  touched  it  with 
one  hand,  opened  the  drawer  with  the  other,  and 
releasing  it,  saw  that  it  was  tied  by  a  ligature  of  blue 
silk,  to  which  a  bit  of  paper  was  fastened.  Written  on 
the  paper  were  the  words—"  The  first  gift  of  dearest 
Blanche." 


She  felt  certain  that  the  drawers  vere  r&.c- 
empty— for  she  had  seen  them  all  opeaei,  inl  l 
being  out  of  order,  they  were  not  tuei  S - 
glanced  through  them,  to  make  quite  sore  t:. 
not  been  mistaken  as  to  their  being  all  eniir 
Indeed,  only  two  or  three  days  preyioiuly. .;  l. 
suggested  to  Edina  that  if  she  liked  she  m: ' 
workroom  of  the  study,  and  keep  her  wo^  u. 
materials  in  the  ebgny  cabinet    How  long  ■^■ 
have  stood  looking  inquiringly  at  the  tr*^  : 
uncertain,  for  its  appearance  was  uoaccoi^:- 
she  heard  Jessy's  voice  at  her  bedroom  <i:or 
returning  the  curl  to  the  fold  of  paper  frc" 
bad  slipped,  and  laying  it  carefully  in  ti^^  -■ 
which  she  had  found  it  wedged,  she  desc^e. 
breakfast  room. 

She  was  not  certain,  but  she  thought  tbit  ^' 
mond's  mother's  name  was  Blanche;  if>o,b7:l 
Kate  be  to  have  the  ringlet.  Edina  knew  tb; : 
had  been  motherless  firom  inlanoy,  and  ihit  ±i  ^ 
possessing  no  portrait  of  her  mother.  Still  t 
of  the  curl  being  found  where  it  was  tors: 
though  she  tried  to  make  herself  belierethst'' 
looking  into  the  cabinet,  with  a  m^  to  ^'■ 
little  tresB  of  hair,  folded  as  it  was  so  dodjx- 
to  cling  to  any  fibre  of  wood,  might  hifeJJr/ 
one  of  the  drawers^  between  it  and  the  ost- 
have  worked  out  unperceived,  and  been  s3«-  - 
vertontly  when  she  had  closed  the  drawer.  S::' 
this,  however,  well  remembering  when  «he  li- 
the cabinet.  Perhaps  a  servant  in  dieting  ^ 
the  drawers  or  opened  them  P 

It  was  not  a  satisfactory  solotion,  U^'- 
could  arrive  at.  After  breakfiit,  she  m^  - 
until  she  had  mounted  again  to  the  study  - 
cabinet,  and  ofkreftilly  taken  out  all  the  ^'  ' 
making  quite  si^e  that  nothing  else  «-*  ^■ 
into  any  orevioe,  from  whence  it  migh^  cox; 
perplexity  rather  than  a  pleasure. 

(2V>  6e  coRiiiaueL) 
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THE  REV.   J.   B.   OWEN,   M.A. 


CE  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  is  well  known  in  most 

parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  eloquent 

icher  and  an  accomplished  lecturer.     To  the 

lers  of  this  magazine  he  is  familiar  as  a  con- 

voi..  I. 


stant  contributor  to  its  pages.    Mr.  Owen  was  born 
at  Portsmouth,  in  the  year  1809,  and  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  Grammar  School,  Southsea,  and  s^^^^'crlp 
qaently  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     B^ 
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father,  Jacob  Owen,  Esq.,  is  a  gentleman  of  posi- 
tion and  influence  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Haying 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  been  ordained,  Mr. 
Owen  was  first  appointed  curate  of  Walsall  Wood 
— a  curacy  devoid  alike  of  salary,  church,  and 
house — situate  in  a  wild  heath,  where  a  population 
of  some  900  colliers  and  nailmakers  had  recently 
sprung  up.  A  church  was  subsequently  erected 
there  during  the  ministry  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
Owen  haying  chiefly  collected  the  means  to  build 
it.  Mr.  Owen  was  soon  promoted  to  the  yicarage 
of  St.  Mary's,  Bilston,  and  here  for  twenty  yeaas 
Mr.  Owen  laboured  with  untiring  zeal  and  much 
success  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  what  is 
morally  and  physically  "the  black  country."  A 
fine  parsonage,  magnificent  schools,  extensiye  wash- 
bouses,  and  public  reading-rooms  for  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  the  working  population,  still  remain 
in  this  district,  memorials  of  Mr.  Owen's  practical 
Christian  zeal.  While  Mr.  Owen  held  this  appoint- 
ment, he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Union,  and  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Staffordshire.  So  great  was  the  respect 
and  regard  entertained  for  Mr.  Owen,  that  when 
leaving  Staffordshire  for  St.  John's,  Bedford  Bow, 
some  twelve  years  since,  he  was  presented  with  a 
splendid  service  of  plate,  worth  £1,000,  by  his 
Staffordshire  friends.  At  St;  John's,  Mr.  Owen 
ministered  with  unabated  zeal  and  increasing  popu- 
larity tmtil  the  year  1857,  when  that  church  was 
accidentally  destroyed;  and  Mr.  Owen  was  soon 
appointed  to  St.  Jude's,  Chelsea,  of  which  he  is 
still  the  honoured  and  popular  incumbent.  Mr. 
Owen  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  which,  having  failed  five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Owen  took  up,  and  succeeded  in  making  a 
complete  success.  This  institution,  as  our  readers 
are  doubtless  aware,  is  intended,  by  supplying 
healthy,  instructive  amusement,  to  counteract  the 
evil  tendencies  of  places  of  entertainment  which  are 
unhealthily  exciting.  As  another  evidence  of  the 
practical  nature  of  Mr.  Owen's  Christian  zeal,  we 
may  mention  that  for  many  years  Mr.  Owen  was 
the  head  of  tiie  *'  Mutual  ftovident  Alliance,"  one 
of  the  largest  friendly  societies  in  England ;  and 
with  unremitting  attention  he  has  also  discharged 
the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Eoyal 
Pree  Hospital,  one  of  the  noblest  of  London 
charities. 

In  addition  to  his  ministerial  labours  at  Chelseai 
Mr.  Owen  lectures  every  Friday  evening  at  Wap- 
ping  parish  church,  and  he  preaches  at  the  early 
Sunday  morning  service,  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  at 
St.  Swithin's,  Cannon  Street.  When  to  all  thesa 
varied  and  laborious  duties— all  of  which  Mr.  Owen 
conscientiously  and  punctually  discharges— we 
add  his  occasional  visits  to  provincial  towns  to 


preach  for  some  society,  or  lecture  for  some  local 
charity,  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  say  tk 
Mr.  Owen's  ministerial  and  practical  Chiisim 
labours  are  truly  Herculean.  With  aJl  tiiiisToik 
Mr.  Owen  never  seems  wearied  or  exhaustd 
There  is  always  the  genial  smile— the  pleai^t 
greeting — the  kindly  welcome.  As  a  preacher,  ^. 
Owen  has  attained  a  very  wide  renown.  His  styk 
is  terse,  vigorous,  and  epigrammatic  He  teaeb 
simple  earnest  evangeHcal  truth  in  a  more  itmi\i 
style  than — ^we  regret  to  say  it— is  often  to  be  m: 
with.  He  is  master  of  pathetic  descripticFi, 
though,  like  a  wise  orator,  he  seldom  indulges  L 
that  in  which  he  is  so  peculiarly  at  home.  Inbi* 
lecturing  or  speaking,  Mr.  Owen  has  more  Bcop-^&r 
indulging  in  the  styles  which  are  most  thorouglily 
natural  to  him.  His  declamation  is  poverMy 
able  and  earnest,  as  in  a  few  short  sentence  k 
sometimes  rises  to  a  climax  of  demmdaiioii.  E' 
humour  is  admirable.  He  not  only  tells  a  ;i^ 
well,  but  he  looks  it  still  better.  His  conTersai^: 
sparkles  with  joke,  repartee,  and  anecdote,  t^ 
which  his  bright  eye,  and  quiet,  as  if  nnooiisdc:^^ 
manner,  add  a  peculiar  zest. 

Mr.  Owen's  pen  has  not  been  idle.  Among  ai^* 
contributions  to  literature,  he  has  published 'Oli 
Friends,  and  What  Became  of  Them,"  "SQas  Ets:: 
a  School  Biography,"  "  The  Homes  of  Scriptue," 
and,  recently,  a  brochure,  entitled  "Fenians,  In- 
formers, and  Habeas  Corpus,"  which  contain-'  an 
admirable  sketch  of  Irish  character,  and  eihibit^ 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  real  *  *  wronga  of  JKlani' 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  nciice  c! 
the  Eev.  J.  B.  Owen  than  by  relating  an  indda: 
in  connection  with  literature,  which  redounds  n:i 
to  Mr.  Owen's  credit.  In  the  year  1842,  to  te  ia 
torrent  of  infidel  and  revolutionary  literature  uc^ 
raging  among  the  working  classes,  the  clergy  as: 
some  of  the  laity  of  Birmingham  and  the  Midlis' 
towns  started  a  cheap  religious  weekly  pp< 
called  the  Midland  Monitor,  and,  at  their  reqii^< 
Mr.  Owen  undertook  its  editorahip  gratuitocsl-. 
and  for  two  years  conducted  it  with  much  suc^s 
It  was  then  merged  into  a  kindred  paper  in  r.ii- 
mingham,  edited  by  his  old  Mend  the  Eev.  Thoar 
Eagg,  author  of  "  Creation's  Testimony  to  its  Tjoi' 
Mr.  Owen  never  received  any  other  remuneraten 
for  this  labour  than  the  gratefdl  respect  of  lii^ 
brethren  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  helpc-l  :o 
stem  the  torrent  of  bad  sentiment  preyailing  at  tliJ 
time. 

We  would  that  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ^a 
have  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Oweu,  r^^ 
disdain  to  emulate  the  perseverance  and  hop-:irii.- 
heartedness  of  their  brotiier-labourer  in  the  cau^: 
of  the  religious  and  social  improvement  of  *^ss 
community. 
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A    RUN-AND-READ     RAMBLE    TO    ROME. 

BY  OUE  OWN  CONTINENTAL  CORBESPONDENT. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
HOME. 

is  true,  I  am  in  Eoine»  of  which  I 
haye  heard  and  read  and  learned  so 
much ;  and  yet  I  enter  it  without  an 
additional  heart-throb,  and  almost 
without  feeling.  I  am  not  disappointed 
with  Rome  now  that  I  see  it  face  to  face,  but  I  am 
grievously  disappointed  with  myself  for  being  so 
callous,  so  stoical,  so  unimpressed,  and  unsuscep- 
tible on  the  occasion  of  my  first  yisit. 

It  is  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  it  is  still  day- 
light ;  we  are  rumbling  in  carriages  and  omnibuses 
from  the  railway  to  our  **  own  hired  house."  I  feel 
more  a  sensation  of  sadness  than  any  other  feeling. 
I  thought  I  would  haye  felt  awed  and  subdued; 
but  I  do  not.  The  fact  is,  Rome  is  like  any  other 
city  I  haye  yisited  of  late,  only  not  so  dean  and 
rectangular  as  Turin,  nor  so  beautiful  as  Florence, 
and  it  lacks  the  glory  of  the  waters  to  make  it  the 
riyal  of  Naples.  Rome  has  her  own  specialities, 
however,  which  render  her  distinct  from  all  else ; 
but  it  is  all  a  vast  ruin,  the  scene  of  a  buried  past, 
the  grave  of  an  enacted  history.  Rome  is  a 
mausoleum,  containing  the  ashes  of  a  thousand 
memories;  the  dead  past  is  buried,  but  not  out  of 
sight.  Rome  has  been  indeed  weU  designated  as  the 
'  *  Niobe  of  Nations" — aU  tears,  for  the  glory  of  which 
she  has  been  widowed,  and  for  her  children  of  whom 
she  has  been  bereaved.  I  feel  disposed  to  weep  with 
her,  and  to  sorrow  over  her  glory  now  departed. 

I  am  in  the  land  of  the  Eorum,  in  the  city  of  the 
Cfiesars ;  and  yet  scarce  any  of  the  romance  of  that 
imperishable  history  impresses  me  as  I  enter.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty;  the  people  un-Roman- 
like;  the  shops  small  and  obscure;  the  beggars  many. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  calculated  to 
wake  one  up,  and  I  begin  to  feel  a  sensation  of  dis- 
appointment; when  lo,  wo  cross  the  river;  and 
across  that  bridge,  studded  with  many  statues,  is 
the  massive  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  a  little 
further,  to  the  left,  is  the  vast,  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
towering  aloft  in  the  darkening  shadows  of  the 
eventide !  This  is  something  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion, and  to  recall  me  from  the  feeling  of  sadness 
and  disappointment.  So  I  wake  up  at  last  to  the 
thought—"  I  am  in  Rome !  " 

About  half-way  between  St.  Angelo  and  St. 
Peter's  is  our  place  of  sojourn  for  more  than  a  week 
in  Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  Roman  palaces — the 
Palazzo  Torlonia  in  Borgo.  The  building  is  a 
large  and  prominent  one  in  the  main  thoroughfare 
to  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  It  fronts  to  the 
Borgo  Nuoyo,  and  is  entered  through  a  courtyard 


which  forms  an  inner  inclosure,  four-square.  This 
palace  has  been  hired  by  our  party  for  the  period  of 
our  stay  in  Rome.  We  are  many,  but  the  house  is 
by  far  too  large  for  us,  notwithstanding  that  a 
company  of  French  Zouaves  are  accommodated  on 
the  ground-floor.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  lofty , 
most  of  them  sumptuously  famished,  besides  con- 
taining a  choice  collection  of  paintings  and  tapestry. 
The  drawing-room  is  quite  palatial  in  point  of 
dimensions  and  furniture.  The  aaUe-d-manger 
consists  of  a  suite  of  two  rooms,  with  reception- 
rooms  acljoining.  A  ballroom,  private  theatre, 
and  a  multitude  of  bedrooms  make  up  the  accom- 
modation supplied  by  our  Roman  residence.  The 
drawbacks  are  but  few,  among  which  I  would  men- 
tion, first  of  all,  the  intolerable  height  of  staircase 
to  climb;  then  the  staff  of  attendants,  though 
large,  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing, if  only  to  keep  down  the  dust,  of  which  any 
London  housemaid  would  be  utterly  ashamed. 
There  are,  besides,  no  bells  in  any  of  the  rooms,  so 
that  you  haye  but  little  chance  of  communication 
with  those  who  can  best  supply  your  wants.  You 
are  as  likely  to  be  heard  by  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican 
yonder  as  by  any  of  the  servants  in  that  great 
house. 

But,  I  must  observe,  our  Palazzo  is  rather  a 
celebrated  place  in  the  matter  of  its  historical 
associations.  It  is  immortalised  in  '*  Murray," 
under  its  old  name,  the  Palazzo  Giraud.  I  find, 
for  instance,  the  following  description  in  the 
"Handbook:"— 

Palazzo  Giraud,  in  the  Piazza  ScoBsacavali  of  the 
Borgo.  It  has  an  interest  for  English  travellers,  as  the 
palace  of  the  representatives  of  England  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  before  the  Reformation.  It  was  biult  in  1506  by 
Bram^te,  for  Cardinal  Adriano  da  Cometo,  who  presented 
it  to  Henry  YIII.,  and  for  some  years  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Englisli  ambassador.  It  was  given  by  Henry  YIII.  to 
Cardinal  Campeggio,  and  was  subsequently  converted  into 
an  ecclesiastical  college  by  Innocent  XII.  On  the  removal  of 
the  college  to  near  the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  palace  was  purchased 
from  the  Government  by  the  Marquis  Giraud ;  the  principal 
gateway,  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  fine 
fa9ade,  was  added  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  A  few 
years  since  it  became  the  property,  by  purchase,  of  the 
banker  Torlonia.  Cardinal  Wolsey  resided  here  during  his 
last  visit  to  Rome. 

These  associations  of  our  place  of  sojourn  in 
Home  would,  of  course,  aiwaken  a  great  many 
national  sympathies,  and  render  the  house  all  the 
more  interesting ;  besides,  it  commands,  from  one 
side,  one  of  the  yery  best  views  of  the  facade  and 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  which  are 
only  a  few  minutes*  walk  from  us.    While  I  now 

write,  under  the  full  moon,  the  largest  and  loftiest. 
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dome  in  Europe  is  before  me,  yisible  from  my  bed- 
room window,  and  standing  out  like  some  colossal 
tiling  toward  heaven.  I  think,  then,  that  for  every 
reason  our  Palazzo  ought  to  be  an  enjoyable  place 
of  sojourn  for  a  season. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
BOIfE:     OENEBAL    VIEW. 

We  have  come  here,  most  of  us,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  Borne  during  the  ecclesiastical  celebrations 
of  Holy  Week.  Nor  are  we  the  only  pilgrims  who' 
have  resorted  hither  for  the  Easter  season.  Borne 
seems  to  be,  just  at  the  present  time,  a  very  BabeL 
We  see  all  nations  represented  here;  we  observe 
all  manner  of  costumes ;  we  hear  all  sorts  of  lan- 
guages—Italian, French,  and  English  largely  pre- 
dominating. All  the  dhurohes  are  swathed  in 
mourning;  all  kinds  of  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  concluding  ceremonies  of  Lent,  and 
for  the  joyfdl  inauguration  of  Easter-time.  The 
English  consul  and  the  American  consul  have  no 
sinecure  this  week,  I  can  assure  you ;  for  they  are 
stormed  night  and  day,  right  and  left,  for  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  chief  ceremonies ;  and,  from  the 
Dumber  who  succeed  in  gaining  their  requests,  I 
E(hould  guess  that  the  said  tickets  are  lavished  in 
those  quarters  without  stint  or  sparing.  In  the 
distribution  of  such  favours  in  Bome,  England  is, 
undoubtedly,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  favourite. 
It  is  Tuesday,  and  the  high  ceremonies  do  not  com- 
mence until  to-morrow;  so  we  have  this  day  to 
devote  to  a  general  view  of  Bome.  I  am  now 
writing  just  after  having  such  a  view  of  the  great 
city — its  grand  basilicea,  and  temples,  and  hills,  and 
Capitol,  and  Forum,  and  Coliseum,  and  Vatican^ 
and  museums,  and  churches,  and  statues,  and  pil- 
lars, and  columns,  and  galleries,  and  amphitheatres, 
and  baths,  and  palaces,  and  triumphal  arches,  and 
fountains,  and  streets,  and  piazzas;  and  all  I  can 
do  is  to  draw  a  hasty  breath,  and  wonderingly  ex- 
claim— What  a  marvellous  place !  this  ancient,  this 
modem  city ;  this  pagan,  this  Papal  city ;  this  city 
of  palaces,  this  city  of  ruins ;  this  marvellous  com- 
pound of  the  majestic  past  and  the  degenerate 
present ;  this  strange  mosaic  of  classic  and  reHgious 
associations ;  the  present  as  a  groundwork  and  the 
past  inlaid ;  this  city  of  Bome  I 

And  yet,  withal,  I  do  not  like  Bome.  That 
which  is  modem  destroys  the  effect  of  that  which 
is  ancient.  Much  of  the  romance  of  Boman  his- 
tory has  been  cooled  and  quenched  within  me,  by 
spending  this  holiday  in  Bome.  The  once  city  of 
the  Ceesars,  the  mother  of  a  race  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  is  now  the  metropolis  of  a  degenerate 
people ;  a  city  of  narrow  streets,  with  clothes  hung 
out  to  dry;  an  ill-drained,  ill- ventilated  place; 
the  city  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  of  baths  that 
were  equal  to  to-jrns  in  extent,  is  now  an  un- 


washed place,  both  as  to  its  localities  and  its  pec^le 
The  fact  is,  all  modem  Bome,  with  the  exertion 
of  its  more  distinguished  churches,  ong^ht  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  dty  built  that  would  mare 
worthily  stand  side  by  side  with  ihe  majestic  rdics 
of  the  past.  As  it  is,  the  contrasts  are  too  pain- 
fully obvious.  A  small  forge,  a  greengroceiy 
establishment,  or  a  mean  cafSy  may  be  found  flank 
ing  some  grand  temple  of  Mars,  or  Minerva,  or 
Vesta;  and  then  a  narrow  turn  from,  a  very  dirr^ 
little  street  introduces  you  to  the  Forum. — the  acesie, 
in  ancient  days,  of  most  of  the  distinguished  deeds  of 
early  Bome ;  and  yet  again,  from  the  height  of  tl^ 
Capitol,  with  all  its  heroic  assodatLons,  we  plunge 
into  a  very  maze  of  poor  and  undistinguished 
streets,  which  in  London  would  be  cflJled  courts  g; 
alleys.  Let  some  young  collegian,  froali  from  his 
livy  and  his  studies  in  Boman  history,  only  pfts 
down  that  winding  street  that  leads  from  tb 
Capitoline  to  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  Bock,  and  Is 
will  soon  have  the  romance  taken  out  of  him,  whoi 
he  finds  himself  in  a  dose,  or  ad  de  eac,  Tery  filthy, 
with  old  and  tattered  clothes  hanging  out  of  ^ 
windows,  and  a  company  of  begging  chfldrai 
taking  hold  of  him  by  the  coat-tails  for  a  kw 
bajochi,  and  the  rock  itself  reduced  by  conaideiahly 
more  than  half  its  original  depth,  by  the  accomu- 
lation  of  soil  at  its  base,  and  surmounted  with  mod 
cabins,  which  are  anything  but  an  improvexne&i 
on  the  former  state  of  this  historic  plaoe. 

Bome  has  a  government — a  local  and  hama 
government — ^but  its  economy  seems  to  be  but  care- 
lessly administered,  considering  the  pretensians  it 
puts  forth  to  the  world.  Bome  stands  much  ia 
need  of  a  Board  of  Works,  or  a  Metropolitan  Board, 
or  a  Sanitary  Commission,  or  a  main  drainage  xm- 
dertaking ;  even  a  local  vestry  would  be  a  blessisg 
to  Bome.  The  whole  time  of  the  authorities  seeiDS 
to  be  occupied  in  processions,  and  celebrations,  and 
gaudy  ceremonials,  and  decking  of  altars,  and  s. 
kind  of  religious  pantomime  and  caricatare  of  holy 
things ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  people  are  discontented 
and  unhappy,  and  the  very  worst  kind  of  mis- 
management characterises  the  whole  administxa- 
tion  of  affairs.  Here  we  have  the  Head  Centre  of 
Boman  Catholic  Christendom,  cardinals  by  scores, 
prelates,  and  priests,  and  monks,  and  friars,  and 
every  gradation  of  ecclesiastics,  with  the  vast  temple 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  365  churches  besides ;  and  what 
better  commentary  need  I  add  thereon  than  this— 
the  advice  I  received  even  from  Boman  Catholics— 
not  to  be  out  alone  in  the  streets  of  Bome  after 
nine  o'clock  at  night — that  is,  if  I  meant  to  be  safe 
and  free  from  the  knife  or  the  stiletto !  Much 
labour  is  spent,  and  much  money  is  bestowed,  on 
gaudy  and  sumptuous  spedacula — ^mere  shows  for  a 
crowd  to  look  at;  but  the  social,  and  even  the 
physical  administration  of  Bonui4s  plainly  below 
par,  and  is  at  fault  somewhere^  VjOOQIC 
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I  came  to  Borne  striTing  to  divest  myself  of  pre- 
judice, and  to  Tiew  things  as  I  should  find  them. 
I  felt  myself  disposed  to  make  the  best,  rather  than 
to  construe  the  worst,  of  the  doings  of  Home,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  I  have  learned  to  respect 
the  sincere  convictions  of  Boman  Catholics,  seeing 
that  so  much  depends  upon  the  associations  of  birth 
and  education.  The  great  controversy  with  Bome 
is  a  subtle  and  a  difficult  one,  and  such  as  is  not  to 
be  settled  in  a  moment,  or  to  be  too  strongly  or 
summarily  dogmatised  about  on  either  side.  Many 
able  men,  and  sincere  men,  and  learned  men,  and 
pious  men  have  taken  opposite  sides  on  this  vexed 
question.  The  Bible,  indeed,  settles  the  controversy 
finally  and  for  ever  for  such  as  love  and  revere 
its  heavenly  truths  and  its  Gk>d-sent  messages  to 
men;  but  who  in  Bome  has  a  Bible?  There  are 
Bibles  carved  in  stone  and  statuary,  but  the  living 
Word  I  saw  nowhere;  and  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that,  from  whatever  source  the  people  of  Bome 
derive  their  religion,  they  can  scarcely  even  pretend 
that  they  have  it  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Bome  is  a  garrisoned  dependancy  of  France; 
the  tricolour  floats  from  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo ; 
Prench  soldiers  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  through 
the  city ;  and  without  the  French  protectorate  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  would  happen  to  all  concerned. 
Bome  is  left  far  in  the  rear  of  modem  progress.  It 
has  made  but  little  effort  in  using  the  appliances 
that  are  now  adopted  by  other  cities  for  self- 
improvement.  It  is  not  many  years  since  gas 
was  allowed  to  be  used  in  Bome,  and  even  now 
it  is  but  a  scanty  light  that  is  supplied.  Some 
little  auxiliary  light  is  gained  by. the  frequent 
shrines  that  one  meets  with  throughout  the  city, 
but  the  lights  that  bum  before  the  way-side  shrines 
are  poor  and  sickly  oil-lamps,  affording  a  specimen 
of  the  '*  dim  religious  light'*  that  the  poet  speaks  of. 
The  water-supply  of  Bome  is  good,  reminding  one 
of  the  water-power  that  once  ran  through  the  vast 
aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which  are  among  the  choicest 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  scenes  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  public  fountains  are  many,  and  some  of 
them  very  great  and  large.  But  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  waste  of  this  water-supply  in  Bome :  the 
useful  is  sacrificed  to  the  beautiful.     Here  are 


streets  reeking  with  bad  smells,  in  urgent  need  of 
a  thorough  flushing;  and  there,  hard  by,  is  a 
fountain  of  water,  spouting  out  in  jets  and  flowers 
— for  ornament,  but  not  for  use.  And  this  is  but 
the  type  of  a  deeper  necessity  and  a  greater  want. 
Here  is  a  clerical  power  sufficient,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, to  supply  every  parish  in  England,  and  it  is 
running  all  to  waste.  Cardinals  rumble  about 
in  their  old  yellow  coaches ;  every  tenth  man  you 
meet  is  clad  in  some  ecclesiastical  costume;  the 
services,  and  masses,  and  litanies  are  being  sung 
all  the  live-long  day,  by  priests,  in  empty  churches 
and  without  any  congregations.  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  fifty  ecdesiastics  swell  the  procession  at  a 
single  funeral;  monks  go  about  in  masks,  visit 
houses  to  bless  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  holy 
water,  and  })eg  about  the  streets.  Then  who  can 
wonder  that  Bome  is  thus  badly  administered, 
when  men  prefer  to  spend  their  time  in  this  sort  of 
way,  rather  than  to  work  for  the  social  and  physical 
good  of  their  country  ? 

The  mendicancy  of  modern  Bome  is  one  of 
its  most  melancholy  characteristics.  On  the  very 
first  morning  of  our  visit,  the  first  specimen  of  the 
civis  Bomanua  I  had  the  opportunify  of  beholding 
was  a  monk,  dressed  in  his  peculiar  garb,  standing 
in  the  lobby  of  our  palazzo,  with  his  little  tin 
begging-box  in  his  hand,  asking  alms  of  our  party 
as  they  passed  on  to  the  breakfast  table.  The 
monk  was  dismissed  the  premises,  by  order  of  the 
officials  in  charge.  The  mendicancy  and  inactivity 
of  the  monks  and  priests  are,  as  an  example,  not  lost 
upon  the  people,  who  too  implicitly  imitate  them. 
I  remember,  one  day,  in  the  Forum,  observing  a 
group  of  boys  at  a  diurch  door — all  begging.  I 
tiiought  I  saw  one  of  the  boys  assume  the  attitude 
of  a  helpless  cripple ;  I  watched  him,  and  my  sus- 
picions were  still  more  aroused.  To  test  the  matter, 
I  threw  myself  in  his  way.  Presently  he  was  beside 
me,  in  his  huge  deformity.  I  looked  seriously, 
and  shook  my  fist  at  him;  whereupon  the  once 
helpless  "cripple*'  took  to  his  strong  heels  and 
straight  legs,  and  ran  for  his  life.  Now,  for  such  a 
miracle  as  that  I  think  I  ought  to  be  canouised  I 
Some  have  been  as  good  as  deified  for  less  I 
{To  be  conHnued,) 


MISSINGI 


MISS  a  fSace  that  I  used  to  see, 

A  handsome  £eice  with  a  happy  look ; 
I  know  it  wore  not  its  smile  for  me. 
But  I  shared  the  glow  of  its  spotless  glee 
And  bloom  from  its  blossoming  youth 
I  took. 


Such  flEices  are  few  enough,  I  trow; 
Some  have  the  beauty  without  the  bliss; 


But  when  through  the  city  streets  I  go. 
And  watch  the  faces,  and  scan  them  too, 
I  seldom  see  such  a  face  as  this  ! 

I  miss  it  now,  and  my  heart  is  sore, 

Lest  it  never  gladden  mine  eyes  again ; 
Or  I  see  it — ^not  as  it  was  before — 
A  rose  that  some  one  has  trampled  o'er, 
A  lily  soiled  by  the  dust  and  rain. 
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and  striking  are  the  figures  em- 
ployed in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  set 
forth  the  security  and  blessedness  of 
those  who  truly  put  their  trust  in  the 
Lord;  and  in  order  to  this,  our  Gk>d 
has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  us 
under  various  titles,  all  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
ideas  of  strength,  comfort,  and  protection  on  the 
part  of  God,  and  of  our  weakness  and  absolute 
dependence  upon  him.  Thus  he  is  revealed  to  us 
as  a*  shepherd,  a  father,  a  husband,  a  rock,  a  castle, 
a  sun,  and  shield. 

Under  the  last-named  figures  we  find  the  Lord 
(jk)d  set  forth  to  us  by  David  in  Psalm  Ixxxiv. 
This  psalm  was  written  at  a  time  of  great  trial 
to  the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  when,  through 
adverse  circumstances—during  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  Absalom,  he  was  removed  far  from  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  separated  from  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord's  people.  But,  even  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  the  true  worshipper  could  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  although  cut  off  firom  the  full 
enjoyment  of  religious  ordinances  as  appointed  of 
God.  Under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  Christian 
is  not  limited  to  any  particular  place,  and  all  such 
restrictions  as  existed  under  the  ceremonial  laws, 
are  done  away  in  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the  be- 
liever will  always  appreciate  the  privilege  of  pubHo 
worship,  remembering  the  special  promise  of  our 
Lord  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in 
his  name,  there  is  he  in  the  midst  of  them.  In  the 
11th  and  12th  verses  of  this  beautiful  psalm,  the 
inspired  writer  sets  fbrth  the  blessedness  of  the 
man  that  trusts  in  God  as  he  is  revealed  in  his 
Holy  Word ;  and  first  he  points  out  in  what  cha- 
racter and  relationship  to  his  people  Gt}d  is  re- 
vealed to  us.  In  doing  this,  David  speaks  not  of 
God  as  revealed  merely  in  the  wonders  of  his 
works  and  the  goodness  of  his  providence,  but 
refers  rather  to  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  at- 
tributes in  the  covenant  relationship  in  which  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  manifest  himself  under  the  old 
dispensation  of  the  Law,  and  which  is  more  clearly 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  Gt}spel. 

This  idea  appears  to  be  conveyed  in  the  very 
name  by  which  the  Almighty  is  designated  in  this 
passage.  The  psalmist  describes  him  as  "The  Lord 
God."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  "  Lord  " 
is  printed  in  capital  letters  in  our  Bibles,  This  is, 
of  course,  a  mark  made  by  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version ;  but  it  was  intended  by  them 
to  denote  an  important  distinction  in  the  original 
of  the  inspired  volume.  Wherever  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  thus  found  in  capitals,  the  original  Hebrew 
has  it  Jehovah— the  inoommtinicable  name  of 


God,  as  he  revealed  it  specially  to  Abnin  c 
afterwards  to  Moses.      There  is  another  E-  ' 
term,  also  translated  by  the  English  woid  '1  r. 
but  it  is  not  **  Jehovah,"  but  "Adonai/'  izr-j 
this  name  occurs,  the  word  "Lord"  is  n.:  :'• 
in  capital  letters.    A  remarkable  inatajic^   i-- 
distinction  will  be  found  in  the  1st  Terse  of '  i: 
ex.,  where  we  read,    "The  Lobd  said  r: 
Lord,"  that  is,  "Jehovah  said  unto  my- 
And  our  Saviour  quoted  this  verse  to  sb  - 
David,  in  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  wlioir.> 
his  son  after  the  fiesh,  acknowledges  It-  '•- 
Lord,  that  is,  his  superior  and  mler;  tKu?  j 
ing  his  Divine  nature,  although  not  here  er 
stated  to  be  Jehovah,  as  from  many  oihs:  :- 
Holy  Writ  we  learn  that  our  Saviour  J 
not  only  is  the  Almighty  designated  byti.  - 
Jehovah,  which  means  the  Self-existeiv  ' 
the  great  I  am,  but  also  as  Elohm,  "^ 
God,  as  the  psalmist  says,  "The  Lourt .'    • 
sun  and  shield."    It  is  remarkable  tbt .:  - 
out  the  Old  Testament  the  name  of  Gt)d :- 
original  Hebrew,  a  word  in  the  plural  nor. 
always  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  singular,  tj". 
mating  a  plurality  of  persons  in  one  God.  ^ 
over,  the  meaning   of  the  word  ELOinr: 
Sworn  Ones,  the  reference  being  to  the  wt:- 
redemption  between  the  Persons  of  theH' 
nity  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  man.    When 
in  another  psalm,  says,  "  O  Lord,  thou  i' 
God  ;  in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust,"  it  is  as  - 
had  said,  "0  thou  self-existent,  ahnighty: 
who  art  my  covenant  God,  engaged  by  t-r ' 
to  be  my  Saviour ;  in  thee  do  I  put  my  tn^-^ 
like  manner  does  the  Prophet  Isaiah  triamr- 
exclaim,  **  0  Lord,  thou  art  my  God  1 1  ^- 
thee,  I  will  praise  thy  name';  for  thou  h< 
wonderful  things ;  thy  counsels  of  old  are  tV- 
ness  and  truth." 

But  to  come  to  our  immediate  Buhjec:- 
psalmist  describes  the  Lord  his  Gor  '^• 
his  Elohim)  as  "  a  sun  and  skidd."    l^  - 
language,  in  Psalm  xxvii.,  he  «iyB,  *'Tio- 
is  my  light  and  my  salvation;"  and  vt*?"^ 
appeared   to   Abraham   he   revealed  hiit- ' 
like  manner — "  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thin?  "^ 
ing  great  reward."   These  figures  very  easily . 
to  our  minds  the  idea  manifestly  of  lis^ht 
fort,  and  joy,  under  the  image  of  the  Sr5 
of  protection,  security,  and   defence,  un-i' 
figure  of  a  Shield.     As  light  and  ji\v  t 
animal  creation,  and  life  and  froitfolneas 
vegetable  world,  are  associated  with  the  f'^ 
dependent  on  his  beams,  even  so,  for  all^' 
Hght,  for  gtddance,  joy,  fif^-?^?!' "JfL^ 
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dependent  upon  the  heavenly  teaching,  the  gradoius 
goiding,  and  the  continual  indwelling  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit;  and  as  an  ancient  warrior  found  a 
shield  to  be  needful  for  his  defence  against  the 
assaults  of  the  foe,  and  to  ward  off  the  arrows  of 
the  enemy,  eyen  so  must  the  believer  by  faith  look 
to  God,  as  revealed  in  the  covenant  of  grace  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  for  protection  against  the 
assaults  of  Satan,  and  thus  take  ''  the  shield  of 
faith"  to  be  "above  all"  the  "armour  of  God," 
whereby  he  shall  be  "able  to  quench  all  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one." 

But  as,  notwithstanding  that  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  and  all  his  animating  influences  remain 
ever  the  same,  yet  the  earth,  with  man  and  all 
creatures  upon  it,  is  oftentimes  involved  in  dark- 
ness, even  so  may  the  believer  not  infrequently  be 
found  "  walking  in  darkness  and  having  no  light," 
and  often  does  his  soul  go  leanly  and  unfroitfdl 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  Saviour,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  no  change  in  the  "  Sun  of  Bighteous- 
ness,"  nor  less  of  "healing  in  his  wings''  at  one 
time  than  at  another.  The  cause  of  darkness  and 
deadness  in  the  natural  world  is  not  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  light  or  heat  of  the  sun,  but  arises  from 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  hiding  his  rays  from  the 
part  which  we  inhabit,  and  at  times  mists  and  fogs 
ascend  from  the  earth  itself  to  obscure  the  light  of 
the  sun ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  cause  of  all  dark- 
ness and  unfniitfulness  in  the  Ohristian's  soul  is 
not  any  change  in  Christ,  who  is  the  true  light, 
and  the  source  of  all  holiness,  but  that  which  is 
deficient  in  the  believer,  whether  of  joy  and  peace, 
or  of  holiness  of  life,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
clouds  arising  from  his  own  corruptions,  or  his 


doubts  and  fears  hiding  good  things  from  him;  or 
from  the  soul's  temporary  departure  from  Christ ; 
to  his  turning  his  back  and  not  his  f&ce  towards 
the  only  true  source  of  holiness  and  of  happiness ; 
to  his  looking  away  from  Jesus,  his  light  and  his 
salvation,  instead  of  "looking  off"  from  every 
other  object  "unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher 
of  his  fkith,"  and  so  **  running  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  him."  And  as,  notwith« 
standing,  a  shield  might  have  been  never  so  strong, 
or  a  place  of  refuge  never  so  secure,  yet  if  a  man 
should  with  vain  confidence  cast  away  the  one,  or 
incautiously  depart  from  within  the  other,  he  would 
be  exposed  to  danger,  and  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  either,  even  so,  although  Christ,  his  shield 
and  refuge,  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,"  yet  is  the  Christian  oftentimes  pierced 
by  the  arrows  of  the  wicked  one,  and  often  is  he 
wounded  by  the  assaults  of  Satan;  not  through 
any  flaw  in  his  shield,  not  through  any  weakness 
of  his  place  of  refuge,  but  by  reason  of  his  laying 
aside  his  shield,  through  the  weakness  of  his  fSaith, 
or  by  wandering  from  his  tower  of  strength,  even 
Jesus,  "  the  name  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  strong 
tower,"  into  which  "  the  righteous  runneth  •  .  . 
and  is  safe." 

Let  us  then  ever  look  to  Jesus  as  our  light,  and 
as  "  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,"  and  pray  that  we 
may  so  continually  live  in  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, that  we  may  have  real  happiness  and  holi- 
ness, that  we  may  ever  fly  to  Christ  as  our  refuge, 
and  shelter  ourselves  under  him  as  our  shield,  and 
abide  in  him  as  our  only  hiding-place  from  the 
assaults  of  the  foe,  and  our  only  ark  of  security 
from  the  wrath  of  God  denounced  against  sin. 


THE    DEEPER     DEPTH; 

OE,   SCENES   OF  REAL  LIFE  AMONQ   THE  VERY   POOR. — NO.  XI. 


iN  the  opinion  of  a  well  known  journal, 
"the  Poor  Law  of  England  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  Parliament 
which  made  it,  and  the  nation  at  large 
,  which  has,  en  the  whole,  so  well 
carried  it  put.  Its  spirit  is  tiitat  of  true 
Christian  charity,  and  its  practice  a  system  of 
organised  benevolence,  suited  to  the  condition  of 
•^  busy  people,  who  are  individually  too  much 
occupied  to  distribute  their  own  alms,  and  yet 
desire  to  have  their  poor  properly  relieved."  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  adopt  this  definition 
of  the  Poor  Law ;  we  have,  however,  only  to  look 
below  the  surfSeioe,  to  mark  its  working,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  parochial  authorities,  who 
are  sure  to  belong  to  the  Optimist  school,  but  from 
that  of  the  poor  themselves,  and  we  shall  arrive  at 
a  very  different  oondusion.     Indeed,  the  above 


flattering  description  of  the  law  is  introduced  in 
an  article  the  very  purport  of  which  is  to  point 
out  its  defects  and  demand  a  remedy.  Not  the 
least  glaring  of  these  is  the  different  proportions  of 
out-door  and  in-door  relief  in  London  and  the 
provinces ;  in  the  latter,  18*9  per  cent,  is  expended 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the  workhouses, 
and  81*1  per  cent,  is  distributed  as  out-door  relief 
in  their  own  dwellings;  whereas  in  the  former  58 
per  cent,  is  expended  upon  maintenance  in-doors, 
and  only  42  per  cent,  on  the  out-door  poor.  Thus 
the  metiropolitan  poor  receive  littie  more  than  half 
the  assistance  in  their  o^^  homes,  which  is  thought 
necessary  for  their  provincial  brethren,  while  it  is  a 
significant  fetct  that  pauperism  is  decreasiag  every- 
where but  in  London  itself.  When  we  come  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  for  this  remarkable  dispro- 
portion of  the  out  to  the  in-door  relief  in  the 
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metropolis,  we  find  that  it  may  oftea  be  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  yiews  of  the  relieTing  officers, 
many  of  whom  act  upon  their  own  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  Poor  Law,  instead  of  the 
broad  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Many 
instances  of  this  have  been  brought  to  our 
notice  in  Kent  Street,  one  side  of  which  belongs  to 
St.  George's,  Southwark,  and  the  other  to  New- 
ington  Butts ;  in  which  workhouses  the  out-door 
relief  amounts  to  little  more  than  30  per  cent.  The 
reply  to  nearly  every  applicant  is — **  Come  into  the 
house;  we'll  give  you  nothing  out."  Such  a  course 
of  action  is  not  only  unjust  to  the  deserving  poor, 
but  also  to  the  ratepayers  themselves ;  as  in  many 
ca^es  a  little  out-door  relief  during  the  worst  season 
of  the  year  would  carry  a  family  over  their  diffi- 
culties ;  whereas,  through  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
its  officials,  the  parish  has  frequently  to  maintain 
them  for  a  lengthened  period,  if  not  altogether. 
What  right  have  these  men  to  disobey  the  law 
they  are  paid  to  administer,  and  thus  hopelessly  to 
pauperise  the  poor?  Why  should  our  destitute 
brethren  be  led  ''  to  despise  our  mercies,"  through 
the  oonoeit  and  arrogance  of  hirelings,  who  forget,  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  self-importance,  that  they 
are  the  almoners  of  a  great  Christian  nation  P  We 
talk  of  the  Poor  Law  being  a  uniform  provision  for 
the  needy.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse.  There  is 
very  little  system  in  its  administration.  Here  and 
there  we  find  it  interpreted  justiy  and  kindly  by 
humane  and  intelligent  men,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  made  a  terror  to  the  honest  poor  by  the 
ignorance  and  caprice  of  its  officials.  Thus  in  one 
London  parish,  with  a  dense  and  poor  population 
of  106,000,  we  have  only  £2,307  spent  in  out-door 
relief;  while  in  another,  containing  79,000,  of  a 
higher  grade,  no  less  than  £10,214  is  thus  ex- 
pended. As  it  has  been  well  said — **•  Nothing  could 
more  thoroughly  condemn  the  present  system  of 
administration  than  this  damning  fact.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  should,  at  least,  be  uniform  and 
humane;  to  break  up  the  poor  man's  home  and. 
force  him  into  the  workhouse,  is  to  pauperise  him 
for  ever." 

The  following  facts  will  show  that  these  remarks 
are  not  without  foundation.  Li  Eoyal  Tent  Court, 
we  foun&  a  man,  occupying  with  his  wife  and  son, 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  a  so-called  furnished  room,  for 
which  they  have  to  pay  3s.  6d.  a  week.  The  wife 
and  son  pick  up  rags  and  bones  in  the  streets,  but 
^e  husband  is  so  affiicted  that  he  can  do  nothing; 
his  eyesight  also  is  defective;  ^* he  can  only  read 
his  Bible  when  the  sun  shines."  A  short  time 
since  he  applied  for  a  little  relief,  but  was  harshly 
told  that  he  and  his  fiimily  must  oome  into  the 
house.  His  reply  was,  "It  seems  very  strange 
you  should  be  willing  to  take  in  and  keep  three 
persons,  rather  than  give  a  little  help  for  a  time  to 
one.    We  don't  want  to  impose  upon  the  parish, 


and  if  we  weren't  in  great  need,  we  wouldn't  come 
to  you  at  all."  ThiB  poor  man  is  a  hximble  Chris- 
tian ;  formerly  he  thought  there  waa  ^'  neith^  God 
nor  devil,"  but  the  shrieks  and  groana  of  an  infidal 
companion  on  his  death-bed  so  alarmed  bim,  ihM^ 
he  retired  into  the  garden  and  cried  aloud  unt» 
Qod,  whose  very  existence  he  had  hitherto  denisd, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  him.  A  littld 
feu'ther  on  we  visited  a  very  aged  man  and  woman, 
the  latter  with  a  piece  of  old  sacking  wrapped 
round  her,  living  ia  a  wretdied  garret,  with  case- 
ment broken,  and  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  in  a  mest 
dilapidated  condition.  They  are  hearth-stone  sellefs, 
but  the  cold  east  winds  prevented  their  going  out, 
as  they  are  both  asthmatical.  They  had  also  appHed 
for  '*  a  trifle  a  week,"  but  were  abruptly  refiosed, 
and  told  to  come  into  the  house.  *'  Thin,"  said  ths 
poor  old  man,  "  we  couldn't  think  of  doing,  be- 
cause after  being  together  so  many  yeazs,  we  didn'; 
like  to  be  parted."  Sometimes,  for  days  togetiur, 
they  have  no  food;  while  they  are  so  old  and  infim 
that  they  can  never  at  any  t^e  get  mora  than  jass 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

The  ''Bevelations"  made  to  us  from  time  to 
time  in  the  newspapers,  of  n^lect  of  duty  on  its 
part  of  guardians  and  other  parochial  officiali, 
prevent  our  being  surprised  at  the  deeply-rooted 
aversion  of  the  poor  to  enter  the  workhouse ;  but 
those  disclosures  do  not  embody  half  the  cases  that 
might  be  related.  Not  far  £rom  Kent  Street  we 
found  a  poor  fellow  named  Casey,  a  painter  bj 
trade,  with  a  wife  and  two  little  children.  TJnkas 
a  painter  is  very  fortunate  in  the  oihar  parts  of  the 
year,  the  winter  is  always  a  trying  season  to  him ; 
but  Casey's  distress  had  been  aggravated  by  iHneaa 
At  length  things  became  so  bad  that,  though  mos: 
reluctant  to  take  such  a  step,  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  enter  the  house.  Of  course  they  wen 
separated  from  each  other  the  moment  Uiey  crowed 
the  threshold,  not  only  the  husband  from  the  wiie^ 
but  also  the  mother  from  the  children :  it  being  a 
fixed  principle  in  the  parochial  mind»  that  it  is  most 
unreasonable  and  absurd  for  paupers  to  entertain 
any  kind  of  aflectionate  regard  for  each  other.  The 
doctor  pronounced  the  man  unfit  for  work,  and  toM 
him  to  remain  in  the  ward  during  the  day ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  medical  officer's  bapk  turned  thsn 
the  pauper  taskmaster  roughly  ordered  the  poor 
fellow  down  into  the  shed,  "  to  chop  wood  with  the 
rest,"  and  threatened  to  lock  him  up  in  the  *'  black- 
hole,"  as  a  ''  refractory,'^  if  he  didn't  go  at  once. 
This  Uaokhole  is  a  place  of  solitary  confinement, 
the  like  of  which  you  will  not  find  in  any  of  onr 
prisons.  It  is  no  unoonunon  thing  for  pampers, 
who  have  incurred  the  anger  of  any  of  the  officials, 
to  be  shut  up  in  it  for  forty-eight  hours  on  a  bread* 
and- water  diet.  During  this  fBrnul/s  stay  in  the 
house,  a  woman,  who  had  formerly  occupied  a  good 
position,  was  confined  in  it,  **  because  she  refused 
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to  work  on  a  Sunday  morning.**  They  wanted  her 
to  scrub  some  stairs,  and  she  would  not.  The  poor 
creature  probably  could  not  forget  the  lesson  learnt 
in  her  youth  that  the  Sabbath-day  should  be  kept 
holy.  The  painter  found  it  was  useless  *  *  to  argue  *' 
witli  the  taskmaster,  so  he  went  down  and  tried  to 
work  in  the  open  shed,  suffering  all  the  while 
**  more  than  his  tongue  could  tell."  His  wife  was 
permitted  to  suckle  her  youngest  child  at  night  and 
once  during  the  day]  the  work  assigned  her  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  charwoman  earning,  in  addition  to 
her  food,  some  10s.  or  12s.  a  week.  After  some  eight 
or  ten  days'  misery,  these  poor  people  "  discharged 
themselves,"  preferring  to  brave  the  world  once 
more,  and  encounter  all  the  rough  usages  of  poyerty, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  treatment  they  receiyed, 
and  be  separated  from  each  other. 

We  found  to  our  surprise  that  in  this  neighbour- 
hood the  old  "dame  schools"  have  not  entirely 
disappeared.  They  are  generally  kept  by  aged 
women,  receiving  parochial  relief;  the  charge  for 
each  child  is  2d.  or  3d.  a  week,  in  return  for  which 
6un\  the  scholars  acquire,  after  a  fashion,  the 
elements  of  reading  and  writing.  We  asked  one 
poor  old  creature,  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  rise 
from  her  chair,  whether  she  taught  arithmetic,  to 
which  she  replied,  **  Oh,  no,  it  would  be  losing  my 
time  to  teach  them  that ;  all  I  can  do  is  to  give 
them  a  little  spelling."  In  almost  eyerj^  case  the 
school  is  carried  on'in  the  aged  mistress's  one  room, 
which  is  so  small  that  a  person  not  constantly  Hying 
in  it  would  find  the  atmosphere  exceedingly  dose. 
We  leave  it  to  Our  readers  to  imagine  what  it 
must  be  when  some  twenty  or  thirty  children  are 
packed  in  it,  yet  it  is  not  worse  than  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  at  home. 

In  a  court,  where  some  fearful  scenes  are  fre- 
quently enacted,  we  enter  a  room  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  largest  woman  in  London — a 
perfect  giantess,  who  certainly  will  never  want 
bread,  so  long  as  country  fairs  are  held,  and  villagers 
have  pence.  Would  Ihat  she  followed  an  occu- 
pation as  harmless  as  this :  her  husband  makes 
gutta-percha  riding- whips  for  sale  in, the  street 
— he  is  busy  upon  one  at  this  moment,  and  is 
very  ingeniously  shaping  the  handle  to  resemble 
the  head  of  a  horse.  Their  daughter,  all  rags  and 
dirt,  is  sitting  like  Cinderella  on  the  hearth  amongst 
the  ashes.  She  is  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
presents  a  sadly  neglected  appearance,  but  her  febce 
is  so  exceedingly  sweet  that  many  a  lady  in  May- 
fair  would  give  thousands  to  possess  it.  What  will 
her  future  be  ?  What  can  it  but  be  with  her  sui'- 
roundings  ?  A  painter  might  select  her  as  a  model 
for  a  picture  of  innocence,  and  yet — but  no,  we  must 
not  lift  the  veil :  we  cannot  but  sigh  as  we  think 
of  what  she  might  become  under  other  conditions, . 
and  pass  on.    Here  is  a  room  with  two  bedsteads  ( 


in  it,  which  are  occupied  at  night  byeleTenperscm; 
— the  father  and  the  mother,  their  eldest  son  and 
his  wife,  and  their  remaining  children,  who  are 
nearly  all  grown  up.  Can  Virtue  draw  her  breath 
in  such  an  atmosphere  P  In  that  house  mth  cl^osed 
shutters  and  battered  door  a  murder  "was  coxn- 
mitted  not  long  since :  a  man,  the  tenor  of  ^ 
neighbourhood,  kicked  to  the  deat^  a  ■woman,  yfki 
was  not  of  the  best,  for  she  received  the  half-pay 
of  some  half  a  dozen  seamen,  with  whom  she  hid 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  irki 
probably  often  thought  of  her,  as  they  paced  tie 
deck  during  the  lonely  night-watch,  little  dreami'rg 
that  others  sailing  beneath  the  star-lit  sky  irers 
doing  the  same.   . 

"  But  why  tell  us  of  these  things?  "  some  of  c^ 
readers  may  exclaim.  '*  What  can  be  done  for  sid 
people  ?  they  are  past  hope."    Not  so,  **  It  is  nsTe 
too  late  to  mend."     In  the  illustration  acecn- 
panying  this  paper,  you  see  a  well-fumished  roon, 
in  which  a  man  and  his  wife  are  enjoying  a  coa- 
fortable  cup  of  tea.  The  kettle  sings  on  the  hob,  th^ 
cat  sleeps  on  the  hearth.      While  you  are  looking 
on  this  peaceful  domestic  scene,  -we   will  skeul 
their  history.    That  woman  was  seventeen  yecxs  £2 
outcast,  and  fourteen  times  in  prison.      ^Die  mm 
was  formerly  a  soldier:  he  served  in   a  hosssr 
regiment,  and  was  discharged  with  a  small  pensix. 
When  the  good  missionary  at  our  side  &st  ms: 
with  them,  they  were  living  in  a  notorious  lodgzLg- 
house,  now  pulled  down,  the  resort  of  the  worst  3f 
characters,  and  infested  with  vermin.     At  that  tn&e 
they  were  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  as  k 
often  the  case,  they  reproached  each  other  as  iba 
cause  of  their  mutual  degradation.      At  lengtl: 
the  tide   turned,  and  a  slight   change   for   ths 
better  comtaenced.    She  gave  up  the  streets,  aad 
he  gave  up  the  drink.    Next  they  were  married, 
and  then  they  began   to   attend   the    house  of 
God  on  the  Sabbath,   from  which   time   ''thar 
progress  has  been  from  good  to  good ;  '•  ere  lorg 
they  were  more  decently  clad,  and  the  man  obtainei 
a  good  situation,  which  he  holds  this  momert 
Every  trace  of  their  past  life  has  yanished,  thej 
enjoy  good  health,  they  have  a  comfortable  home, 
they  are  leading  Christian  lives,  and  are  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  know  them.     Most  tme 
is  it,  and  herein  we  may  find  an  impillse  to  more 
strenuous  efibrts  to  raise  the  down-fallen — "It  is 
never  too  late  to  mend."    One  who  has  spent  some 
years  in  wading  through  the  mire  of  the  Djcepee 
Depth,  said  to  the  writer  the  other  day,  "  If  sodeiy 
knew  the  true  state  of  things,  it  would  be  pro- 
foundly alarmed,  and  would  walk  in  fear  of  itself ; " 
rather  would  we  put  it  thus : — **  It  would  awake 
from  its  lethargy,  open   the   flood-gates    of  itc 
sympathy,  and  resolve  that,  with  God's  help,  such 
a  state  of  things  should  no  longer  exisi^^ 
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WHO  MENDED  THE  BROKEN  TOYS. 

^  was  a  cold,  sleety,  and  windy  winter's 
night,  the  streets  were  duU,  for  you 
may  be  sure  nobody  went  out  who 
could  stay  in  a  warm  house.  MoUy 
Ryan,  the  orange  and  chestnut  woman 
at  the  comer  of  Cecil  Street,  had  only  sold  six- 
pennyworth,  and,  "fairly  perished,"  as  she  said, 
soon  bundled  up  her  goods  and  boat  a  retreat. 

She  had  a  long  way  to  walk  before  she  reached 
her  lodging — a  wet,  cold,  and  weary  walk  it  was, 
the  sharp  wind  piercing  her  thin  clothing,  and  the 
cruel  sleet  wetting  her  to  the  skin,  so  that  she  was 
numb  and  half-blinded  when  she  reached  the  dark 
passage  leadiog  to  the  room  she  called  home— and 
for  a  moment  or  two  took  very  little  notice  of  a 
bundle  she  nearly  fell  over ;  and  which,  however, 
soon  made  her  start  by  uttering  a  shriU  cry. 

Setting  down  her  basket,  Molly  lifted  up  the 
mysteiious  bun<^e,  laid  it  upon  the  top  of  the 
oranges,  and  tramped  up-stairs  to  her  room.  There 
she  struck  a  match  and  lighted  a  candle,  set  a  few 
chips  and  sticks  ready  laid  on  the  hearth  ablaze, 
and  undid  the  bundle,  exposing,  when  the  ragged 
blue  petticoat  was  untied,  a  fine  healthy  baby, 
who,  directly  the  light  was  visible,  began  to  kick 
and  roar. 

**  So  it's  a  baby  ye  are,*'  said  Molly,  aloud,  look- 
ing down  with  a  wondering,  puzzled  face.  **  Poor 
little  misfortunate !  it's  dirty,  cruel  work  to  desart 
ye  in  such  a  night." 

Molly  then  bethought  her  of  supper,  and  laying 
the  baby  upon  the  hearth,  set  a  kettle  on  the  fire, 
and  crumbled  some  bread  into  a  cup,  added  sugar, 
and  when  the  kettle  began  to  sing,  poured  the  cup 
fall  of  water.  The  baby  ate  this,  and  then,  warmed 
and  comfortable,  went  off  fast  asleep  on  the  old 
woman's  lap,  looking  so  rosy  and  pretty  that  she 
forgot  all  about  her  own  hunger,  and  let  the  kettle 
sing  and  steam  until  the  water  was  nearly  all  boiled 
away. 

Many  were  the  jokes  and  much  the  interest 
about  Molly's  baby.  Her  fame  spread  far  and 
near,  and  so  many  people  came  to  he&r  the  story, 
and  by  way  of  excuse  bought  a  few  chestnuts  or 
an  orange,  that  Molly  never  had  such  custom  in 
aU  her  experience.  One  difficulty  she  had  felt  a 
good  deal,  and  that  was  the  name  to  give  the  baby. 
Those  she  liked  best  were  so  essentially  Iiish,  that 
it  did  not  seem  quite  natural,  Molly  thought,  to 
give  them  to  an  English  baby.  At  last  she  settled 
upon  one,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  P  I  don't 
think  you'll  ever  guess  it,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you. 
It  wasn't  what  is  called  a  proper  name,  after  all :  it 
was  Pennsylvania,  I  dare  say  you  know  that  it  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  States  in  America.    Molly  had 


heard  two  men  in  the  street  talking  of  it,  and  it 
sounded  the  newest,  biggest,  and  grandest  word 
she  had  ever  heard,  so  the  baby  was  named  Pennsyl- 
vania Ryan — ^very  soon  shortened  into  Pen,  and 
therefore  Pen  is  the  name  by  which  we  shall  call 
our  hero,  who,  when  five  years  old,  was  the  pride 
of  Molly's  heart ;  and  at  eight  could,  she  said,  take 
her  place  at  the  staU,  and  do  as  good  a  day's  work 
as  herself.  But  hard  as  times  had  been  many  a 
month  and  year,  harder  were  coming.  A  bad  fever 
broke  out  in  the  court  where  they  lived.  Molly 
took  it,  and  what  with  nursing  her  and  buying  the 
little  food  she  ate.  Pen  had  to  sell  not  only  the 
stock-in-trade,  but  the  very  table  and  chair,  so  that 
when  MoUy  was  able  to  stir  out  she  had  not  a  penny 
in  the  world  to  start  with.  A  neighbour  lent  her 
a  basket,  and  the  man  she.  had  dealt  faithfully  with 
gave  her  credit  for  a  few  oranges,  and  away  went 
Molly  to  her  old  stand.  Another  stall  was  there : 
another  woman,  a  stranger,  was  in  her  place. 
Molly  went  along  the  streets  imtil  dark  trying  to 
sell  her  oranges,  but  not  one  could  she  sell.  She 
set  off  very  early  next  morning,  meaning  to  go  out 
into  the  country;  but  in  crossing  the  street  she 
fell,  a  wagon  went  over  her,  and  Molly  was  carried, 
speechless  and  insensible,  to  the  hospital,  in  which 
she  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

Pen  sat  waiting  and  watching  for  her  all  day— 
very  cold,  very  hungry,  and  at  last,  as  night  passed 
on,  very  frightened.  A  woman  living  next  hiin 
heard  him  crying,  gave  him  a  crust  she  had  saved 
for  her  own  breakfast,  bidding  him  cheer  up,  that 
the  Lord  would  take  care  of  him ;  and  Pen,  weary 
with  watching  and  weeping,  fell  asleep.  When 
morning  came,  and  he  awoke,  he  grew  still  more 
frightened.  Molly  was  not  home  yet  He  went 
out  into  the  streets  to  try  and  find  her,  but  nothing 
could  he  see.  One  thing,  however,  happened.  A 
lady  seeing  his  sad,  anxious  face,  took  compassion 
on  him,  and  dropped  a  fourpenny-bit  into  his  hand ; 
and  with  a  penny  of  this  he  bought  some  bread, 
saving  the  rest  in  the  hope  that  Molly  might  be 
home  when  he  got  there,  and  that  he  would  buy  her 
something.  But  the  house  was  empty.  Next  day, 
the  landlord  came  and  turned  Pen  out,  saying 
Molly  owed  him  a  month's  rent  already,  and  that 
she  had  run  away.  Pen  knew  she  would  not  do 
that ;  but,  poor  little  fellow  t  he  did  not  know  that 
Molly  was  really  gone  from  him  for  ever,  and  that 
he  would  see  her  kind  face  and  hear  her  loving 
voice  no  more  in  this  world. 

He  had  no  place  to  go  to  when  the  door  of  his 
own  home  was  locked  against  him,  and  feeling 
utterly  miserable,  he  wandered  away  into  the 
streets,  hoping  to  meet  somebody  who  could  tell 
him  of  Molly. 

He  walked  on  until  he  reached  ^^'^^^^(/^ 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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where  the  houses  were  small,  and  had  little  gardens. 
The  shutters  of  many  of  them  were  unclosed,  and 
the  little,  lonely,  friendless  boy  stood  beside  the 
railings,  looking  in  at  blazing  fires  and  happy 
children.  He  was  leaning  against  a  gate  thus, 
when  it  came  open,  and  seeing  that  the  garden 
was  large  and  fall  of  shrubs  and  grass,  he  thought 
he  might  lie  down  there  somewhere  better  than 
on  the  cold,  hard  stones.  So  he  went  in,  and 
walked  quickly  and  quietly  round  the  house,  into 
the  back  garden,  where,  after  a  little  while,  he 
found  a  summer-house;  and,  delighted  with  his 
good  fortune,  curled  himself  up  upon  the  matting, 
and  yery  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  neyer  waking  until 
the  sun  was  shining  in  at  the  window,  when  he 
crept  out,  and,  luckily,  got  out  of  the  garden  without 
being  seen. 

That  day  Pen  spent  his  last  penny,  and  was 
eating  his  bread  when  a  little  starved  dog  ran  up, 
and  began  whining,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Please, 
give  me  a  morsel,  I  am  so  hungry;*'  and  Pen, 
who  knew  very  weU  what  hunger  looked  and  felt 
like,  broke  his  bread  in  half,  and  gaye  it  to  the 
dog,  and  the  grateful  little  creature  licked  his 
hand,  and  lay  down  by  him,  getting  up  when  he 
did,  and  following  him  whereyer  he  walked. 

When  night  came  on,  he  went  back  to  the  garden 
and  his  house,  as  he  called  it  to  himself,  and 
there  he  had  company,  for  the  dog  went  too,  and 
lay  down  beside  him;  and  he  managed  to  awake 
early  next  morning  and  get  away  at  daybreak — 
but  not  before  he  had  taken  a  good  look  at  his 
night's  quarters,  and  also  at  some  children's  toys 
that  he  found  scattered  about  the  floor—one,  a 
horse  with  a  broken  leg,  and  then  a  cart  with  a 
wheel  off,  and  seyeral  other  things,  all  more  or  less 
broken. 

While  he  was  wandering  about  that  day,  he 
fell  in  with  a  man  who  had  known  Molly,  and 
who,  hearing  Pen's  sad  story,  pulled  out  a 
handfiil  of  ponce,  and  gaye  him :  so  that  Pen 
and  his  dog  had  a  good  dinner,  and  when 
they  got  to  their  bedroom  felt  quite  jolly,  so 
much  so  that  Pen  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  wotdd  try  and  mend  the  cart;  and  it  being 
a  moonlight  night,  he  managed,  by  the  help  of 
some  string  he  found,  to  tie  the  shaft  and  wheel  on 
all  right.  By  degrees,  he  mended  all  the  toys ;  and 
not  only  these,  but  many  others,  as  the  children, 
finding  out  that  broken  toys  became  whole  ones  if 
left  all  night  in  the  summer-house,  took  care  to 
giye  the  ''fairy,"  as  they  called  the  mysterious 
mender,  plenty  of  work ;  and,  moreoyer,  haying  a 
strong  suspicion  that  it  was  a  trick  played  by  their 
father,  they  said  nothing  whatever  about  it,  keeping 
it  as  a  secret  joke  among  themselyes, 

WeU,  about  a  month  went  by  in  this  way— the 
days  being  spent  in  standing  at  a  greengrocer's 


door,  taking  the  chance  of  being  sent  a  message  cr 
told  to  hold  a  horse ;  the  nights,  comfortably  enongh 
in  the  summer-house.  Some  days  Pen  got  a  Ut 
pence,  and  had  a  dinner  and  supper — some  days  b 
had  only  one;  and  some  days,  poor  little  fellow ! 
he  had  neither,  and  went  to  his  sleeping-pba 
hungry  enough,  but  neyer  once  did  lie  touch  a 
single  thing  in  the  garden;  not  eren  a  turnip  ci 
cabbage,  although  he  would  hayo  been  yeiy  gbd 
to  make  his  supper  of  either  one  or  &e  oihsr. 
But  MoUy  had  taught  >"'n>  not  to  steal,  and  to 
trust  that  the  God  who  fed  the  little  brown  Etreel 
sparrows  would  assuredly  feed  him  somehow.  So 
Pen  said  his  little  prayer  manfully,  and  taking  lis 
dog  in  his  arms  went  to  sleep. 

Living  in  this  sort  of  way  was  very  hard;  9xA 
when  winter  came.  Pen  fell  sick — so  bad,  indeed, 
that  one  morning  he  was  quite  delirious,  and  eetcT 
thought  of  trjring  to  go  away  out  of  the  samsifr- 
house;  so  that  when  the  children  oame  roafaiag 
in  to  see  what  had  been  done  in  the  night,  tb^ 
found  the  poor  ''fairy"  l3ring  upon  the  grooni, 
and  his  little  dog  sitting  disconsolate  by  his  sida. 

At  first  the  children  were  frightened,  but  thai 
the  elder  ones  guessed  the  true  solution  to  die 
secret,  and  ran  into  the  house  and  told  their  hths 
and  mother,  who  hastened  to  the  sammer-hcntse» 
and  had  the  little  sufiering  boy  carried  to  a  waim, 
comfortable  bedroom.  The  gentleman  being  & 
doctor,  knew  at  once  that  the  cause  of  the  boj*s 
illness  was  from  staryation,  cold,  and  hanlsiiip;  ao 
they  gaye  him  food  and  warmth,  and  gradaaL; 
Pen's  senses  and  strength  came  baok,  and  he  iw 
able  to  tell  the  history  of  his  life,  the  litde,  von- 
dering  children  standing  round  his  bed,  cryia^ 
from  pity,  and  resolying  to  saye  up  their  maasj  td 
help  the  poor  and  suffering.  J.  £.  A. 
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SCEIPTURE    ENIGMA. 

To  whom  did  Claudius  Lyaias  gneUng  send  1 
What  bUyo  did  Paul  treat  less  as  slare  than  insad  ? 
What  king  of  Zobah's  son  did  Darid  smite  I 
What  Arab  with  Sanballat  did  unite? 
What  priest  for  Qod's  house  ministers  suppled f 
Who  lost  her  throne  rather  than  stoop  her  pridsl 
One  to  whom  Pbaraoh  a  new  surname  frare. 
The  garden  where  Maoasseh  found  hrs  gmve. 
Whose  son  in  Israel's  camp  his  God  defied  ? 
Who  brayely  fought  to  win  his  pronoised  bKde? 
Whose  son  the  gold  and  silrer  Tesels  weigbei  I 
Whose  words  made  Hesekiah  much  aSnld  f 
What  eoribe  against  the  Jews  a  letter  wro:e  ? 
Who  treaoberoosly  Gedal'ah  smote  ? 
What  Syrian  prince  sat  in  Jerusalem's  gate  f 
Who  but  one  month  enjoyed  his  kingly  state  f 

This  one  petition  to  tby  grace 

We  offer  night  and  day : 
Foxgire  our  sins,  fur  thou,  0  Lord, 

Has  taught  as  thus  to  pray. 
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BY  MES.  C.  L.  BALFOTJE,  ATJTHOE  OF  **  THE  FAMILY  HONOUE,"  BTO.  KTO. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


SUSFICIOK. 


\  DINARS  reverie  that  morning  was  broken 
in  upon  soon  after  breakfast  by  Gerald 
Oakenshaw.  He  was  on  his  way  to  town,  - 
and  apologised  for  being  so  early,  bring- 
ing a  drawing  which  he  had  recently 
described  to  Miss  Ormond,  and  she  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  young  man  had  not  known 
of  the  engagement  that  took  the  ladies  away  the 
preyious  day;  but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  was  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  him,  finding 
Edina  alone ;  and  she  also,  amid  all  her  trouble,  was  not 
ayerse  to  the  duty,  as  she  mentally  called  it,  of  attending 
to 'Mr.  Gerald  OtJcenshaw's  description  of  the  points  in 
the  drawing  to  which  he  particularly  wished  to  call 
Miss  Ormond's  attention— a  description  which  was,  in 
truth,  soon  abbreviated  by  the  very  genuine  concern 
with  which  the  young  man  saw  Edina's  pale  face,  and 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  both  illness  and  sorrow.  A 
conviction  that  she  was  unhappy  came  to  him  with  all 
the  more  force  that  he  could  not  make  any  comment. 
But  are  words  needed  to  express  sympathy  ?  Have  we 
not  all,  at  some  time  of  our  lives,  seen  looks  that  were 
more  eloquent  than  words — looks  that  involuntarily 
revealed  the  depths  of  the  heart,  as  a  sunbeam  through 
a  rift  of  cloud  sometimes  falls  upon  a  mountain  gorge, 
and  brings  out  into  dear  relief,  beauties  that  were 
before  hidden  from  the  gaze  ?  So,  though  except  a  sort 
of  hurried  remark  of  his,  *'  I  hope  this  air  suits  you. 
Miss  Smith,  and  that  you  are  not  too  much  alone,"  and 
then  an  abrupt  pause,  during  which  Edina  had  raised 
her  eyes,  met  his,  and  conscious  of  blushing  deeply  had 
answered,  conftisedly,  "Yes— no— that  is— I  am— I've 
nothing  to  complain  of  "—though  nothing  more  of  a 
personal  nature  occurred  in  the  interview,  a  secret  con- 
sciousness sprang  up  in  each  heart  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  speak  further.  A  sudden  constraint  followed, 
caused  by  the  consciousness  of  their  being  alone,  which 
was  very  far  removed  from  the  composure  of  mere  in- 
diflference,  or  the  repose  of  ordinary  good  manners. 
Edina  could  have  beaten  herself  for  her  agitation,  and 
Gerald  was  inwardly  chafing,  that  words  seemed  to  have 
deserted  him.  Suddenly,  in  desperation,  plunging  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  out  a  piece  of  music  in 
MS.,  and  said— 
"I  thought  this  air  would  suit  your  voice,  Miss 

Smith,  and,  as  it  is  scarce,  I  copied  it  for " 

"  For  Miss  Ormond  you  mean,  it  is  in  her  style  rather 
than  mine.  I  will  give  it  to  her,"  said  Edina,  now 
thoroughly  recovering  her  composure,  and  adding,  "  1 
thought  you  were  invited  for  last  evening." 

"  1  did  not  go.  I  am  not  so  fortunate  either  as  Mr. 
Gilbert  Graspington  or  Mr.  Clipp  in  having  very  much 
leisure,    I  am  indeed,  just  now,  making  up  arrears." 


"  Caused  by  your  attention  to  the  late  Mrs.  Oaken- 
shaw,"  said  Edina. 

"Yes;  and  the  delay  my  poor  Heither's  indedsioii 
as  to  professional  matters,  unfortunately,  involved.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  but  the  dupe 
of  fallacious  expectations.  A  law-suit.  Miss  Smith, 
which  he  fully  expected  to  be  decided  in  his  fiivour, 
was  the  sort  of  Tantalus'  cup  that  seemed  oommg 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  lip,  until,  one  day,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  bubble,  and  vanished  altogether, 
leaving  him  a  broken  man,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in 
heart  and  brain.  His  death  soon  after  shattered  the 
little  strength  his  widow  had,  and  now  what  I  have  to 
do  is  to  buckle  to  harness  resolutely." 

**  That  is  not  so  hard— for  a  man." 

There  was  something  suggestive  of  a  reference  to  her 
own  lot  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  and  he  said^ 
answering  her  thought,  **  Yes,  I  grant  it's  terrible  for 
a  woman.  Mrs.  Oakenshaw,  poor  soul !  felt,  or  feared, 
the .  overpowering  odds  that  woman  has  to  contend 
with  in  any  change  of  station.  This  made  her  pine  for 
reconciliation  with  her  brother,  the  hite  Mr.  Ormond. 
Ah,  Miss  Smith !  it  is  very  sad  when  kindred  become 
estranged.  You  must  be  glad  to  have  returned  to 
your  native  land,  and,  as  I  think  I  understood  from 
Mrs.  Tregabbity  to  your  family."  He  said  this  wholly 
unconscious  that  he  was  touching  on  any  painfull  topic. 
Incidentally,  from  Gilbert  Graspington  as  well  as  the 
widow,  he  knew  of  Edina's  relationship  to  Miss  Or- 
mond's  guardian,  so  that  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for 
the  start  and  shiver  with  which  Edina  interrupted  him, 
and  the  words— 

«I  am  Miss  Ormond's  companion,  Mr.  Oakenshaw; 
nothing  more,  or  rather  nothing  else.  I  care  not  to 
acknowledge  those  who  disdain  to  acknowledge  me." 

Her  eyes  flashed  as  she  spoke,  and,  as  she  drew  herself 
up,  her  mien  so  altered  firom  t^e  pensive,  timid  girl, 
that  Gerald  Oakenshaw  involunturily  exclaimed— * 

*' Disdain  to  acknowledge!  What  family  is  so  rich 
that  it  does  not  count  you  a  treasure  ?  " 

The  words  were  out  before  he  had  w^hed  them; 
and  Edina,  who  had  been  standing  a  few  moments, 
called  her  reserve  to  her  aid  as  she  bowed  formally,  and 
said — 

"  But  I  am  detaining^  you,  sir ;  and  my  isolation, 
during  many  years  of  school  life,  from  family  ties,  per- 
haps renders  me  unable  to  appreciate  them." 

Gerald  obeyed  the  gesture  that  indicated  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  interview,  no  more  believing  that  the  sen* 
sitive  being,  whose  countenance  was  so  mobile  that  it 
reflected  every  emotion,  was  insensible  to  family  ties, 
than  he  believed  that  old  Grsispington  was  worthy  of 
such  a  relative.  He  took  his  leave ;  and  as  he  sped,  on 
the  roof  of  the  omnibus,  to  his  office  in  town,  he  lived 
over  again  and  again  that  brief  interview,  and  recalled 
every  word  and  look  that  had  made  it  memorable  to 
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Edinif,  meanwliile,  began  the  easy  work  of  self-decep- 
tion. What  did  1^.  Oakenshaw  mean  by  bringing  a 
song  exactly  like  those  which  Kate  sang,  and  then  pre- 
tending he  had  meant  it  for  her  ?  Surely,  he  had  seen 
that  the  poor  companion  was  rarely  asked  to  sing.  Why 
did  he  tell  her  about  his  oiroumstanoes  ?  And  as  to  his 
looks,  and  even  words,  of  admiration,  they  were  current 
coin  whioh  young  men  expended  thoughtlessly;  she 
would  be  both  foolish  and  bold  if  she  attached  any  im- 
portance to  them.  Importance  !  and  she  the  most  un- 
important of  human  beings !  Yet  even  while  she  was 
repeating  all  this,  there  lay  in  the  unfathomed  depths 
of  her  heart  the  conviction,  as  sweet  as  it  was  secret, 
that  let  who  would  neglect  or  underyalue  her,  he  had 
paid  her  as  deferential  attention  as  if  she  had  been  the 
heiress  instead  of  the  dependant.  And  yet  what  mattered 
this  ?  Had  he  not  told  her  he  was  poor— beginning  the 
battle  of  life  ?  How  foolish,  how  peirerse  her  thinking 
of  him !  So  the  lonely  heart  shut  close  within  its  depths 
this  one  compensating  feeling.  Maiden  pride  and  femi- 
nine reserve  were  both  invoked  to  hide— it  may  be,  to 
stifle  the  emotion.  Yet  Edina  did  not  give  the  music 
to  Miss  Ormond  when  she  returned,  though  she  ex- 
patiated, rather  more  at  length  than  she  was  wont  on  the 
drawing  Mr.  Oakenshaw  had  lefb  for  her.  She  was 
seeking  to  gain  confidence  to  tell  Kate  of  the  incident 
of  the  night,  or  rather  of  the  morning— the  finding  of 
the  little  tress  of  hair,  but  somehow  an  invincible  dread 
held  her  back  awhile  from  mentioning  it,  and  made  her 
manner  awkward  when,  at  length,  she  followed  Miss 
Ormond  to  her  room,  and  said — 

"Oh!  and  there  is  another  thing  I  should  have  named. 
See,  I  found  this  curl!   Do  you  know  it?    Is  it  yours?" 

Miss  Ormond  had  come  home  weary  and  pre*occupied, 
and  Edina's  talk  about  the  drawing  and  Gerald  Oaken- 
shaw's  morning  call  had  elicited  only  a  languid  smile, 
or  an  occasional  monosyllable,  but  when  Kate's  eyes  fell 
on  the  little  ringlet,  she  took  it  eagerly  in  her  hand, 
looked  at  the  tiny  label  fastened  to  the  silken  ligature, 
and  exclaimed  with  eagerness,  "  Oh,  where  did  you  find 
this,  Edina  ?  It  is  my  mother's  hair.  Poor  dear  papa 
once  showed  it  to  me;  he  refused  to  give  it  to  me  then, 
and  said  he  was  about  to  have  it  placed  in  a  locket  for 
me.  Dear !  how  I  have  sought  for  it,  and  made  inquiries 
of  the  only  jeweller  he  ever  employed,  thinking  he  must 
have  sent  it.  Indeed,  I  blamed  the  man— the  jeweller— 
for  its  loss ;  and  you,  dear,  have  found  it— where  ?" 

"  In  the  ebony  cabinet." 

*' Impossible,  Edina.  Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  I  have 
looked  through  that— through  every  crevice — ^for  this, 
and  my  mother's  rings :  they  are  my  only  memorials 
of  her." 

*'  Rings !  this  is  all  I  found.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  exact  way  the  tress  of  hair  came  into  my 
possession."  Edina  as  she  spoke  led  the  way  to  the 
little  study,  Kate  following  her  eagerly.  The  doors  of 
the  cabinet,  as  u6ual,-4tood  open,  and  Edina  pointing  to 
the  drawer,  showed  how  the  tress  of  hair  had  been  held, 
and  then  opening  and  taking  it  and  the  others  out  from 
the  nest  in  which  they  were  ranged,  she  gave  her  theory 
of  the  way  in  whick  she  believed  the  little  packet  of 
silver  paper  must  have  been  held,  between  the  drawer 


and  the  case,  and  how  it  most  likely  had  worked  m 
unobserved. 

**  When  ?"  said  Kate,  by  no  means  convinced.  "  "Wk 
goes  to  the  cabinet  ?  " 

"  I  did.  Either  you  or  Mrs.  Tregabbit^  I  toir^  whii, 
gave  me  permission  to  use  it  to  keep  materials  in." 

"And  you  really  think  this  oould  have  worked  to  tM 
very  edge  of  the  drawer,  and  showed  itself,  as  yon  teH 
me,  without  your  seeing  it  ?  *' 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  I  could  have  overlooked  it,  il: 
indeed  as  I  remember  leaving  the  cabinet^  I  could  isj 
with  as  much  certainty  as  one  can  say  anytiiing,  tlr 
there  was  nothing  held  as  I  have  described,  by  *Xi 
drawers.  It  surprised  me.  Miss  Ormond,  ae  mach  u  'vl 
has  you.  But  when  I  found  it  I  was  Tery  gM,  ibr  I 
concluded  it  was  a  memorial  dear  to  you.** 

"  Yes,  certainly,  yes,"  said  Kate^  in  a  constrained  ysa, 
as  if  wanting  to  say  more,  and  not  exactly  km^^E 
how. 

The  tone  of  dissatisfaction  was  so  apparent,  that  ££i» 
thought  it  incumbent  to  apologise. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  you  think  that  any  inadTart«H»  d 
mine  has  kept  you  from  sooner  possessing'  sacb  a  i^: . 
but  I  have  done  my  best  in  losing  no  time  now  in  girji: 
it." 

"  No,  dear,  I  don't  blame  you— but  it  is  so  strange.'' 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,"  interposed  Edina, vdtk  : 
faint  smile  more  melancholy  than  a  sigh.  ''  Ton  havet^ 
lost  treasure  at  last." 

"  True,  and  it  is  a  treasure,  Edina.  If  yoa  had  eve 
heard  so  much  about  your  mother  from  a  father's  lips  s 
I  have  about  mine,  you  would  be  able  to  understand  bsv 
great  a  treasure— but  of  course  you  cannot  enter  isto 
my  feelings."  Edina  swerved  aside,  as  if  stzieken  "s^x 
blow  at  Miss  Ormond's  words.  What  an  experisci:? 
had  recently  been  hers !  How  much  of  its  MtterDS 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  to  mourn  her  mother  is 
silence!  And  now  this  prosperous  lady,  with  masj  te 
sympathise  with  her,  considered  her  feelings  so  tsst^ 
that  she,  the  silent  sufferer,  could  not  estimate  tiiem! 

'*Do  you  think  I  am  so  devoid  of  heart  as  te  be 
incapable  of  comprehending  what  a  daughter  feels,  Mig 
Ormond?  I  am  sorry  that  my  pleasure  in  resumcr 
the  lock  of  hair  is  marred  by  your  thinking  so.'' 

"  Nay,  now,  Edina,  you  are  unreasonable.  I  did  tot 
intend  to  hurt  your  feelings ;  I  am  trying  to  control  mj 
own,  for— to  tell  you  the  truth— the  last  time  I  saw  thi 
lock  of  hair,  poor  papa  took  it  out  of  a  Uttle  box,  is 
which  was  a  paper  whose  purport  I  do  not  know,  ao^ 
some  rings— I  think  a  wedding-ring  and  a  keeper,  bar  I 
am  not  sure ;  a  little  tortoise-shell  box,  with  gold  mount- 
ings, and  our  crest  on  it  He  never  left  the  hair  on:  o' 
that  box,  I  am  sure ;  how,  then,  is  it  that  this  is  found 
and  not  the  rest  P— that  is  what  perplexes  me." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  very  strange,"  replied  Edina,  addinr, 
"  why  have  you  made  no  inquiry  about  this  box  ?  " 

*'  I  have  done  so,  at  the  jeweller's,  and  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  box  had  in  some  way  been  lost  whsr 
my  father  removed  here.  The  finding  of  one  jmrt  is 
less  to  be  aooounted  for  than  the  loss  of  the  whole.'' 

At  this  moment  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Tregaboit, 
to  whom  the  matter  was  explained/andwho  with  £dina 
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Trent  over  again  the  useless  plan  of  taking  out  and 
scrutinising  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet,  so  many  ques- 
tions and  oonjeotuies  being  put  to  the  poor  girl  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  was  being  cross-examined ;  and  most 
heartily  did  she  regret  the  finding  of  that  wMoh  caused 
so  much  investigation  and  distrust.  Mrs.  Tregabbit's 
theory  was  very  natural;  that  the  box  and  its  other 
contents  had  been  stolen,  and  that  the  lock  of  hair 
had  been  left  as  valueless — but  if  so,  when,  and  by 
whom? 

It  transpired  while  they  were  conversing  about  it, 
that  it  was  at  least  ten  years  since  Miss  Ormond  had 
seen  the  lock  of  hair  and  the  other  memorials  of  her 
mother ;— had,  indeed,  only  a  dim  recollection  that  her 
father  had  once  showed  them  to  her  on  her  birthday — 
her  eighth  birthday,  she  thought,  and  Edina  remarked 
that  in  so  long  a  time  Mr.  Ormond  might  have  made 
some  disposition  of  them — nay,  even  in  prospect  of  his 
intended  marriage  have  destroyed  them.  She  was  stung 
into  Isaying  this  by  the  questions  she  was  asked,  and  the 
manner  her  questioners  assumed.  After  this  suggestion 
Miss  Ormond  said  no  more.  She  left  the  room  with 
a  heightened  colour  and  offended  air. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

ME.   GBASPINGTOH   THWABTED. 

A  LONG  quiet  evening  enfamille  might  have  removed  any 
little  unpleasantness  firom  the  minds  of  the  three  ladies 
at  Bivercrof  t  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  morning's 
discussion,  but  they  were  destined  not  to  have  such 
opportunity.  They  had  just  risen  firom  the  dinner  table, 
and  were  entering  the  drawing-room,  when  Mr.  Grasp- 
ington  was  announced.  His  name  was  a  signal  for 
Edina  to  ask  Mrs.  Tregabbit  to  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw—a permission  that  lady  rather  ungraciously  ac- 
corded. 

"Yes,  you  can  go,  to  be  sure,"  said  that  lady.  "He 
does  not  want  to  see  you,  that's  pretty  certain, 
whoever  or  whatever  brings  him  here  this  evening; 
but  if  he  asks  for  you,  of  course  you  must  come.  We 
can't  be  having  his  will,  and  your  will,  and  nobody  knows 
how  many  wills  rampant  here." 

Edina  did  not  wait  to  hear  more  than  the  first  words 
—she  was  off  to  the  shelter  of  her  own  chamber.  Mr. 
Graspington  had  entered  the  drawing-room  before  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  had  ceased,  and  he  took  up  the  word  "will," 
and  bowed  a  kind  of  patronising  inclusive  bow  as  he 
approached  her,  saying  to  both, "  And  a  very  good  thing, 
ladies— I  hope  I  see  you  both  well — ^is  a  strong  will :  a 
very  good  thing;  that  is,  if  a  man  has  the  headpiece 
to  form  and  direct  it." 

"And  a  woman,  Mr.  Graspington,''  said  Kate, laugh- 
ing :  "you  include  the  softer  sex,  of  course." 

"  Not  of  course,  my  dear  young  lady,  because  they're, 
as  you  say,  the  softer  sex ;  and  their  wisdom  is  to  know 
when  they  are  rightly  guided." 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  interposed  Mrs.  Tregabbit.  But,  un- 
heeding her  interruption,  Mr.  Graspington  continued— 

"  I've  had,  young  lady,  to  make  up  my  mind  sharp  and 
strong,  chalk  out  my  plans,  and  keep  to  them  with  a 


will,  ever  since  I  left  the  old  nest  in  Cornwall— or  I  may 
say,  ever  since  I  was  kicked  out  of  it:  and  my  verdict 
is,  that  a  man's  a  nothing  and  a  nobody  without  a  tough 
will  of  his  own ;  but  with  women  it's  very  different ; 
they  were  not  meant  to  guide." 

"  Pardon  me,  they  do  guide,  and  they  are  meant  to  do 
so,"  cried  Mrs.  Tregabbit.  "When  was  England  so 
great  as  she  is  now  that  a  lady's  hand  is  at  the  helm  ? 
Mr.  Graspington,  I'm  surprised  at  you— your  talk  is 
treasonable,  not  only  against  womanhood,  but  against 
the  State."  j 

There  was  a  tone  of  triumph  in  Mrs.  Tregabbit's 
rejoinder  that  showed  her  loyalty,  at  tdl  events;  but  Mr. 
Graspington  replied— 

"  Ha,  permit  me  to  say  you  miss  the  point  of  the  argu- 
ment entirely." 

The  tea-tray  was  brought  in  at  that  moment,  and  Kate 
was  taking  the  place  at  the  urn  usually  assigned  to 
Edina,  when  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  with  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Mr.  Graspington  rather  than  of  benefiting  Edina, 
said,  "  We  are  not  all  assembled." 

"  Nay,  excuse  me,  ladies,  I  did  not  come  without  a  pur- 
pose—I never  do.  I'm  a  man  of  purpose,  and  I  should 
like,  it  may  be,  to  have  a  chat  with  you  both,  without  a 
fourth  being  added  to  our  numbers." 

"  Really,  it  seems  strange  to  the  poor  child,"  objected 
Mrs.  Tregabbit. 

"  She's  used  to  be  alone.  I  believe  she  has  not  often 
accompanied  you  of  late,"  replied  Mr.  Graspington,  in 
a  tone  which  instantly  set  Mrs.  Tregabbit  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  was  not  unremarked  by  Kate,  who  won- 
dered what  the  man  of  will  was  driving  at  Can  he  be 
intending  to  complain  about  his  granddaughter  being 
lefb  now  and  then  to  her  own  society,  said  the  heiress 
mentally,  while  Mrs.  Tregabbit  rejoined*  at  once — 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Graspington,  Edina  is,  as  you  say, 
used  to  be  alone.  It  would  not  be  well  for  her  to  mix  in 
society,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  her,  and 
do  by  her  as—-" 

"If  I  did,  as  you  say,  acknowledge  her,  it  would  be 
on  condition  that  she  did  not  mix  in  what  you  call 
society.  But  I  did  not  come  to  talk  about  any  one  in 
your  establishment,  my  dear  young  lady,  but  about  that 
same  'society'  as  you  call  it."  He  addressed  himself 
entirely  now  to  Miss  Ormond,  and  continued,  abruptly, 
"Bo  you  think  it  well  to  be  so  very  intiniate  with  the 
Clipp  family  P  I've  nothing  to  say  about  Clipp  Junior, 
or,  rather,  I  ought  to  call  him  now  Clipp  without  the 
junior.  I've  known  him  some  years  as  a  keen  man  of 
business,  but  not.  Miss  Ormond,  the  man  my  fnend, 
your  late  father,  would  have  liked  as  an  intimate  in  this 
house." 

There  is  nothing  like  a  plain,  downright  speech  for 
silencing  all  attempts  at  parrying  or  explanation.  Miss 
Ormond  sat  with  wide-open  eye*  and  burning  cheeks, 
and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  swelling  with  such  a  rising 
torrent  of  words  that  her  florid  face  assumed  a  purple 
tint  as  she  coughed  to  clear  her  throat. 

"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clipp,"  she  began— but  Mr.  Grasp- 
ington did  not  allow  her  time  to  recover  from  her  sur- 
prise or  indignation— 

"  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chpp,  as  I  was  saying,  have  made  ^ 
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ihenuelTes  known  to  you,  Mrs.  Tregabbit— or  ratber  to 
MiBS  Ormond,  for  she  is  the  attraction,  of  course— from 
interested  motives,  as  the  coadjutors  of  the  plans  of  the 
son  and  brother." 

"Interested  motives !  what  can  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  said 
Kate. 

^Just  what  I  say.  Tough  Graspington,  my  dear 
young  lady,  is  not  blind,  or  deaf,  or  very  foolish.  Clipp 
Junior '* 

"  Mr.  Clipp  is  a  gentleman,  sir,  at  all  events,"  said 
Miss  Ormond,  with  emphasis. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Kate,"  added  Mrs.  Tregabbit ;  "you 
are  right— that's  something.  And  I  must  say,  Mr.  Grasp- 
iDgton,  that  I  don't  understand  your  remarks  on  my — 
on  my  friends,  or  my  visiting,  or  the  people—the  circle 
which  I  think  proper  to  introduce  Miss  Ormond  to.  Sir, 
it*s  not— it's  not  gentlemanly." 

"  Gentle  or  simpler  or  both,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it,  ma'am.  I'm  in  the  place  of  a  father,  and  I 
say  again,  the  Clipps       ** 

'*  And  I'm  in  the  place  of  a  mother,  sir.  Her  own 
papa,  if  he  had  lived,  meant,  by  giving  me  his  name,  to 
put  me  in  a  mother's  place  to  his  daughter,  and  it's  a 
matter  you've  nothing  to  do  with,  unless  you  have  any- 
thing to  allege  against  the  position,  or  the  morals,  Mr. 
Graspington,  of  this  respectable  family.  If  every 
young  man  that  comes  into  Miss  Ormond's  society,  and 
pays  her  the  ordinary  attentions  of  a  gentleman  to  a 
lady,  is  to  be  accused  of  interested  motives,  we  had 
better  turn  Biveroroft  into  a  nunnery  at  once.  And  I 
don't  know  who  your  informant  is,  but  I  consider  what 
you  have  said  very  rude  and  unjustifiable." 

^  '^Ly  informant  is  Clipp  Junior  himself,  whose  airs  I 
have  lately  been  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  but  I 
see  what  he  is  driving  at  now." 

**  Mr.  Clipp,  sir,  would  say  nothing  unworthy  of  him- 
self—or me."  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
Kate  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  recall  them ;  but 
Mr.  Graspington,  in  his  overpowering  manner,  ren- 
dered more  hard  to  bear  by  a  tone  of  patronising  banter, 
rejoined— 

"  What  Clipp  Junior  would  say,  or  do,  is,  I  fancy, 
rather  clearer  to  me  than  to  you,  young  Udy.  I  have 
known  him,  boy  and  man,  for  some  years,  and  you  can 
tell  me  nothing  that  I  do  not  know  about  him.  He's 
so  keen  for  his  own  interest.  Miss  Ormond,  that  he's 
like  a  moth  round  a  candle— a  little  too  eager.  He 
would  have  been  a  rich  man,  and  married  and  settled 
long  ago,  but  he  got  his  wings  singed." 

'*  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  venture  to  say  that  there  may 
be  characters  beyond,  or  above  your  comprehension." 

**  So  there  may.  Miss  Ormond ;  but  Clipp  Junior  is 
not  one  of  them.  I  know  him,  and  he  knows  that  I 
know  him,  and  thoroughly  understand  that  he  is  quite 
able  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  Miss  Ormond's — 
fortune." 

Of  all  the  humiliations  that  a  young  girl  may  be 
called  to  endure,  few  are  more  painful  than  the  thought 


that  she  is  sought  for  what  she  has,  raiher  than  v'si- 
she  is.  The  proud  Kate  Ormond  winoed  Tiablj  at  Mr 
Graspington's  hard,  rude  speech— the  sting  beiog  tiw 
it  suggested  a  possible  truth.  A  sense  of  the  msj 
that  might  attend  wealth,  if  accompanied  by  sack  i 
suspicion,  made  Kate  say,  indignantly— 

*'  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  such  a  grofeDiag  eiti- 
mate  of  others,  or  myself." 

"  Very  likely  not ;  but  J  know  the  world;  I  hiTa: 
made  my  way  in  it  without^  insight  and  OYenLght,  ud 
every  kind  of  sight,  I  can  tell  yoxL  listen  to  me.  Trt 
been  deceived,  once  in  my  life,  by  a  yoong  giil  Nd 
wise  man  is  ever  deceived  twice;  and,  Tn  got  this  t4 
add,  that  I'm  not  a  guardian  merely  to  sign  cbeqso, 
and  hold  my  tongue.  You  shall  not  throw  ;oil*&' 
away  while  the  law  gives  me — Tou^  Gntspingtcc,  i 
grip  of  what  Clipp  Junior  is  in  search  of-yn: 
fortune." 

Miss  Ormond  rose  while  hA  wis  speaking;  and  ill  'h 
perversity  of  her  sex  being  roused  by  his  wocdi,  sbeaii 
slowly,  with  foroed  calmness — 

"  You  compel  me,  sir,  to  tell  you  that  you  in  jod^ 
Mr.  Clipp  by  the  only  standard  Cuniliar  to  joo.  Itisik 
very  differently  of  him." 

She  curtsied  low,  as  her  voice  was  (ailing  her  fra 
agitation,  and  sw^pt  proudly  out  of  the  room,  difreguc- 
ing  equally  Mr.'  Graspington's  request  and  Mr.  Tn- 
gabbit's  entreaty  that  she  should  stay  and  briog,  u  tit 
Udy  urged,  her  guardian  to  reason* 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Ormond  bad  taken  ^ 
what  had  been  said  about  Mr.  Clipp  had  so  inoaasei!  lit 
Graspington  that  he  was  certainly  hunied  into  ssrr 
far  more  than  he  had  at  first  intended,  and  thus  sir- 
mitted  the  grave  error  of  an  opposition  ao  manif<> 
prejudiced  that  it  would  be  likely  to  have  the  dircc!!:: 
contrary  effect  to  hia  purpose  of  breakiiig  off  the  t- 
timacy  he  disapproved.  Whatever  taloiti  Mr.  Gat 
ington  congratulated  himself  upon,  he  was  quite  udc> 
rant  of  understanding  and  overruling  a  wonun'i  rA 
or  he  never  would  have  taken  his  present  ooane. 

Besides,  to  set  Miss  Ormond  on  the  defesos  d  Mr 
Clipp,  was  at  onoe  to  make  her  a  partisan;  andi^ 
slight  knowledge  of  feminine  human  nature  is  reqoini 
to  show  that  women  are  often  vehement  in  their  p&rju- 
ship,  merely  because  they  have  been  opposed.  We  bo* 
dear  reader  of  the  gentler  sex,  that  it  is  right  not  ti 
be  so.  Pure  reason  should  guide  the  judgment,  c- 
excited  feeling  should  be  controlled,  but  poor  hvm^y 
in  its  own  unaided  strength,  is  unequal  to  the  canter ; 
and  that  is  one  reason  why,  even  as  it  regards  this  von- 
only,  the  young  should  be  early  led  to  fear  their  or. 
weakness  and  rashness,  and  cry,  "0  Esther!  be  th): 
the  guide  of  my  youth ! " 

For  want  of  seeking  this  guidance,  how  many  ^ 
driven  on  the  rocks,  and  make  slupwreok  of  ail  tl--' 
renders  life  happy  or  prosperous !  Would  it  be  si 
here? 

(To  he  CMtinued,) 
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[Drawn  by  C  }.  Staniland.) 
"  They  pumped  and  pumped  awajr  till  the7  were  weorj."— p.  784. 

THE   TRAWLEHS:    A   TALE   OF   THE   NORTH   SEA 
r  WILLIAM  n.  a.  Kingston,  author  of  "peter  tite  whaler,"  "true  blub,"  bio.  kto.  Kia 


FLEET'  of  a  hundred  vessels  or  more  lay 

.    together,  dotting  the  surface  of  the  German 

ean,  or  North  Sea,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 

wards  of  300  miles  from  the  English  shore. 

VOL.  I. 


They  were  mostly  luggers,  of  fix)m  sixty  to  eighty 
tons ;  each  with  a  crew  of  from  seven  to  nine  men. 
These  vessels  formed  a  part  of  the  North  Sea  fish- 
ing fleet,  chiefly  belonging  to  Great  Yarmouth  and  . 
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the  adjacent  ports,  engaged  in  trawling  for  turbot, 
soles,  brill,  and  other  flat  flsh,  for  th#  supply  of  the 
London  market. 

They  had  been  out  there  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
their  wants  being  suppHed,  and  the  flsh  they  had 
caught  being  taken  away  from  them,  by  several 
large  cutters,  which  came  out  from  Yarmouth 
laden  with  ice,  in  which  the  flsh  were  ptfcked,  and 
thus  conveyed  to  the  Thames,  or  to  the  nearest 
railway  terminus — thence  to  be  transported  to 
London,  and  dispersed  by  similar  means  all  over 
the  country.  It  was  Sunday :  some  of  the  vessels 
had  their  sails  set  and  their  trawls  down,  their 
crews  in  their  dirty  week-day  dresses  standing 
ready  to  haul  them  on  board.  Other  vessels,  which 
had  drawn  close  together,  had  their  sails  furled, 
their  anchors  down,  and  their  trawl-nets  hung  up 
in  the  rigging  to  dry.  A  flag  was  flying  at  the 
mainmast  head  on  board  two  of  them.  The  device 
was  a  figure  with  wings,  and  an  open  book  with 
golden  leaves  in  its  hand,  on  a  blue  ground,  and 
underneath,  the  words  **  MissiONa  to  Seamen.'* 
These  two  vessels  were  somewhat  apart,  and  boats 
from  the  others  were  pulling  towards  them.  On 
board  one  of  the  other  vessels — the  Sea-gull—Hie 
crew  were  collected  on  deck,  in  their  clean  clothing, 
may  be  not  so  neat  and  new  as  they  might  have 
worn  on  shore,  however.  The  boat  was  alongside ; 
the  captain  came  on  deck. 

"  Well,  lads,  who'll  go  with  me  to  worship  God 
with  our  feUow-Christians  P  "  he  asked. 

"Whafs  come  over  the  old  man,  of  late?" 
growled  out  one  of  the  roughest-looking  of  the 
crew.  **  We  used  to  do  very  well  without  aU  this 
praying  and  preaching;  and  I  don't  see  what  good 
it  'U  do  us." 

One  or  two  laughed ;  but  no  one  answered. 

**  You'll  go,  fiather,"  said  a  young  lad,  Eobby 
Starling,  addressing  another  of  the  men.  "  You 
can't  tell  what  beautiful  things  are  said ;  and  then, 
there's  praying  and  singing;  it  does  one's  heart 
good  to  hear  them  sing.    Gome,  father ;  come." 

**  It's  time  to  shove  off,  lads,"  said  the  old  cap- 
tain, looking  round  to  see  who  would  go. 

Bobby  again  pleaded  with  his  father,  who  at 
length  stepped  into  the  boat  with  two  other  men, 
his  son,  another  lad,  and  the  captain. 

The  weather  was  calm  and  fine,  so  that  it  allowed 
of  an  awning  to  be  stretched  over  the  deck,  under 
which  seats  were  arranged  for  the  accommodation 
of  thirty  or  forty  persons.  The  sailor  missionary, 
who  acted  as  mate  of  the  missionary  flshing-vessel, 
after  appropriate  prayers  had  been  offered  up  and 
psalms  sung,  urged  his  hearers,  in  a  loving  man- 
ner, to  accept  the  gracious  offer  of  salvation  while 
there  was  yet  time. 

All  were  impressed  with  this  address;  no  one 
more  so  than  Bob  Starling's  father  and  the  other 
men  &om  the  Sea-gull,    Before  leaving  the  vessel 


the  elder  Starling  'went  to  the  missionan^  ': 
him  for  his  prayers  ;  told  him  how  L.^ .  ~ 
he  was  for  all  his  mns,  and  yet  that  h  t  . 
his  loving  Saviour  would  wash  them  all  &- - 

Notwithstanding  the  calmness  of  tht  l 
there  had  been  indications  all  day  of  a  L 
weather;  and  just  as  the  sun  went  :- 
admiral  (for  so  the  most  experienced  ca;  _ 
fleet  elected  to  that  j>ost  is  caUed]  hoisteM 
for  the  vessels  to  return  to  port,  Aa  tl? 
a  week  or  more  to  xemain  out,  he  hii  1- 
willing  to  make  the  signal,  though  it  i^. 
been  better  had  he  done  so  earlier ;  b^:  t 
most  experienced  iaxe  at  times  mistakea  & 
weather  at  sea.  Those  who  had  been  t:.- 
day  hauled  their  trawls  on  board;  and  '1.- 
had  been  brought  up,  lifted  their  and::. 
made  sail  together. 

Before  midnight  a  fierce  gale  was  11  :~- 
the  westward,  shifting  now  from  the  s    . 
now  horn  the  noiih-west,   and  creatii:: : 
cross-sea.    The  fishing- vessels  took  diiT.:^ 
tions.    Some  stood  to  the  north,  some  t  :. 
south,  endeavouring,  as  best  they  could. : 
against  the  gale ;  but  they  were  quicklr  . 
here  and  there,  so  that  the  seamen  cl  . 
Sect-gtdl,  with  which  we  have  ts  do,  ?- 
looked  out  into  the  gloom  aroiznd,  eould  l 
a  single  sail  near  them.     Dark  seas,  f.:. 
foaming  crests,  rose  up  on  every  »de,  i 
to  fall  over  on  the  deck  of  the  little  veso '  . 
her  to  the  bottom.    Now  she  rose  to  th:-  ^ 
one  'of  thenn ;  now  she  simk  down  into  : 
trough  between  them;   tumbling  and  :~ 
if  the  sport«  of  their  fdry.-    The  lighti. '  v 
vividly;   the  wind  howled  in  Ihe  n^^ 
waves  roared)  and  ever  and  anaa  struck  • 
as  if  about  to  batter  in  her  sides,  sendkr ' 
flying  over  her  deck,  wetting  the  crex?   '■ 
holding  on  to  the  bulwarks  or  rigging)  tL 
through. 

There  was  a  lood  crash,  foUowt^  bj  - 
the  mizen  yard  had'^parted,  and,  fidling.  L- 
the  old  master.  Captain  Snow,  to  th-^  i 
men  raised  him  up ;  he  could  not  spe^ 
carried  below,  where  his  injuries  oould  \-: 

"Eobby,  my  son,  do  you  and  Bill  C-' 
low,  and  look  after  the  old  man ;   tli-^  - 
night  for  boys  like  you  to  be  on  deck, 
elder  Starling,  who  now  took  the  oomm^- 

The  boys  gladly  obeyed.     Bill  CuiTv  • 
turning  into  their   berths  to  go   to  $^ 
Eobby  said,  "  No !  wo  were  told  to  Ice:: 
captain.'* 

The  men,  by  the  sickly  light  of  a  U 
amined  the  captain's  hurts,  as  he  lay  is  - 
but  though  they  could  not  discover  th^> 
was  broken,  they  soon  saw  tiut  he  w*- 
their  skilL    They  had,  too,  to  hnxry  c-.  - 
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help  repair  the  damage  to  the  rigging.  Soon  after 
Hobby  and  Bill  Gaffe  heard  the  men  on  deck  bat- 
tening down  the  hatches ;  it  was  a  sign  that  things 
w^cre  becoming  eyen  more  serious  than  at  first. 
The  bulkheads  below  creaked;  the  seas  thumped 
and  thumped  against  the  sides,  and  the  Sea-gull 
tumbled  and  pitched  about  in  every  conceivable 
manner. 

«  What's  going  to  happen  ?  aint  we  all  going  to 
the  bottom?"  asked  13iU.  **What  shall  we  do, 
EobbyP" 

''Do  our  duty,  Bill,  whatever  happens,  as  the 
missionary  told  us  this  morning ;  and  pray  to  God 
to  take  care  of  us  all  aboard  here,"  answered 
Hobby.  We've  now  to  try  to  help  the  captain;  I 
think  I  hear  him  speaking." 

The  boys  went  to  the  captain's  side.  He  had  re- 
turned to  consciousness.  *  *  Whafs  happened,  boy  ?  " 
he  asked :  '*  I  can't  move  hand  or  foot. "  Bobby  told 
tdm..  *  *  God's  will  be  done, "  he  murmured.  *  *  Your 
father 'U  do  his  best— he's  a  good  seaman.  He 
went  to  service  with  us  this  morning.  I  wish  all 
had  gone." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  vessel  received  a  more 
furious  blow;  then  there  was  a  rushing  noise  of 
water  overhead,  followed  by  loud  crashes  and  a  few 
faint  shrieks,  and  then  the  vessel  seemed  to  bound 
upwards,  and  no  other  sound  was  heard  but  that  of 
the  seas  which  washed  against  the  sides.  The  boys 
clung  to  each  other  in  terror ;  something  dreadM 
had  happened,  they  had  been  long  enough  at  sea  to 
know  that.  They  dreaded  to  ask  each  other;  yet 
what  could  those  shrieks  mean?  There  were  no 
sound  of  footsteps  on  deck ;  the  movement  of  the 
vessel  was  different;  she  no  longer  went  ahead,  but 
lay  tossed  about  by  the  sea. 

**  Boys,  are  you  prepared  to  meet  your  God  ?" 
asked  the  captain,  in  a  deep  tone,  making  an  effort 
to  speak.  "Pray  with  me."  The  boys  went  to 
hiTn  and  knelt  by  his  side.  He  tried  in  vain  to  lift 
up  his  hands.  They  repeated  the  solemn  words  he 
uttered.  His  speech  grew  fainter  and  £unter,  then 
ceased  altogether.  A  few  faint  groans  followed, 
then  there  was  an  ominous  silence.  Bobby  held 
the  lantern  to  the  old  man's  face.  The  eyes  were 
open,  but  all  expression  had  gone. 

"Speak,  Captain  Snow;  speak,  Mr.  Snow — oh! 
do— do ! "  cried  the  boy.  "  He's  gone — the  captain's 
dead,  BUI,"  he  said,  sadly,  after  waiting  for  some 
lime  and  getting  no  answer.  "  How  sorry  father 
and  the  rest  will  be  I " 

The  boys  had  not  even  then  realised  what  had 
happened  on  deck.  Again  the  lugger  was  wildly 
tossed  about.  Another  heavy  blow  was  followed  by 
a  rush  of  water  below.  It  seemed  to  come  in  fore- 
^7ard.  They  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer, 
but  rushing  up  the  companion-ladder,  with  their 
united  strength  they  forced  back  the  hatch,  and 
looked  out.  Better  had  it  been  for  them^  poor  boys, 


had  they  remained  in  ignorance  till  daylight  of 
what  had  happened. 

The  masts  were  gone;  the^boat  was  gone;  the 
bulwarks  were  gone ;  and  not  a  human  being  re- 
mained on  deck.  The  sea  had  swept  it  clear,  with 
the  exception  of  the  companion-hatch,  which  was 
low  and  unusually  strong.  To  this  they  owed  their 
preservation.  Had  it  been  carried  away,  the  vessel 
must  soon  have  fiUed;  aa  it  was,  the  fore-hatch 
had  lifted,  and  allowed  the  water  to  pour  down. 
Should  it  be  carried  away,  the  vessel  would  very 
probably  go  down.  Mechanically  drawing  over  the 
hatch  again,  they  returned  into  the  cabin,  and  sat 
down,  sobbing  and  wringing  their  hands. 

"  Perhaps  they're  gone  away  in  the  boat,"  sug- 
gested Bill  Ouffe. 

Bobby  for  an  instant  checked  his  tears,  but  im- 
mediately saw  the  improbability  of  this.  "Oh, 
no,  no  I  They're  all  gone !  they're  aU  gone  I "  he 
repeated  again  and  again.  "No  one  but  us  two 
and  the  dead  captain  aboard  the  craft." 

"What  shall  we  do,  then?"  asked  Bill,  after 
a  long  silence. 

Bobby  looked  at  Ids  companion  earnestly  before 
speaking.  "  Trust  in  God,  and  do  our  duty,"  he 
said,  at  length. 
"  Yes,  but  what  is  our  duty,  Bobby  ?" 
"I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  much,  ^  yet," 
answered  Bobby,  "  but  trust  in  God,  and  pray  to 
him.  Yes,  Pve  heard  say  that  when  people  die, 
their  friends  go  and  shut  their  eyes:  the  captain's 
are  open ;  let's  go  and  do  that  for  him." 

Together  they  went  back  to  the  body,  and  while 
Bill  held  the  lantern,  Bobby  reverently  closed  the 
eyes  of  the  dead  man. 

The  Sea-gull  continued  tumbling  about  as  before, 
now  tossed  to  the  top  of  one  curling  wave,  now  to 
that  of  another;  while  every  now  and  then  a  fresh 
rush  of  water  down  the  fore-hatch  made  the  two 
boys  dread  more  than  ever  that  she  would  ere  long 
go  to  the  bottom.  They  dared  not  go  on  deck  to 
see  how  matters  stood,  because  they  knew  that  if 
they  did  they  most  probably  would  be  swept  off  it; 
so  they  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  little  cabin, 
and  held  on  by  the  leg  of  the  table,  wishing  that 
daylight  would  come  and  the  storm  cease. 

The  night  seemed  a  very  long  one ;  so,  indeed, 
it  was.  Wearied  out,  they  at  length  both  slept. 
How  long,  they  could  not  tell,  but  a  sudden 
lurch  threw  them  against  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  they  awoke,  but  with  their  senses  confused, 
and  neither  of  them  able  to  recollect  clearly  what 
had  occurred.  The  light  in  their  lantern  had  burnt 
out,  and  they  were  in  total  darkness. 

Suddenly  Bill  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Bobby,  where's 
the  captain?" 

"  Dead,"  said  Bobby :  "  you  haven't  forgotten 
that,  surely." 

"Dead I"  exclaimed  Bill.    "Oh,  so  he  is,  and 
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we  two  here  with  him  alone  in  the  cabin  away  out ' 
in  the  open  sea.  I  can't  stand  it,  I  tell  you.  Where 
shall  we  goP  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Terror  caused  by  thinking  of  the  supernatural 
is  especially  infectious.  Bobby  was  but  a  boy.  In 
spite  of  his  better  judgment,  he  allowed  his  feelings 
to  get  the  better  of  it,  and  he  began  to  tremble  like 
his  companion.  This  was  but  natural.  Brought 
up  as  are  boys  of  his  class,  who  could  blame  him  ? 
There  were  the  two  lads,  with  their  dead  captain, 
rolling  about  in  a  leaky  craft  during  that  fierce 
gale  out  in  the  North  Sea.  They  dared  not  go  on 
deck;  they  feared  to  remain  in  the  cabin:  they 
crept  oyer  as  fieir  as  they  could  from  the  side  where 
the  dead  body  lay.  Not  till  Bobby  again  thought 
of  praying  did  he  regain  his  composure.  With  the 
hatches  battened  down  and  the  skylight  coyered 
orer,  daylight  could  not  penetrate  into  the  little 
cabin.  The  boys  forgot  this,  and  sat  on,  Bobby  at 
length  again  fidling  asleep,  but  Bill's  fears  kept 
him  awake.  After  a  time  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Teasel  did  not  tumble  about  so  much ;  he  was 
Tery  hungry  also,  and  he  thought  that  it  must  be 
day,  and  as  he  was  afraid  of  moving  by  himself,  he 
awoke  Bobby,  and  together  they  groped  their  way 
to  the  companion-hatch,  and  unfastening  it,  the 
bright  sunlight  streamed  fiill  on  their  dazzled  eyes. 
The  sea  had  gone  down  somewhat,  but  still  it 
washed  oyer  the  deck,  which  was  wet  and  slippery, 
and  so  they  were  afraid  to  yentore  on  it  lest  they 
should  be  washed  off.  Bobby  looked  around,  in 
the  faint  hope  that  some  one  might  be  yet  clinging 
to  the  yessel,  but  not  one  of  the  seven  men  they 
had  left  there  when  they  went  below  remained. 
Then  he  scanned  the  horizon  on  every  side.  Foam- 
crested,  dancing  waves  alone  were  to  be  seen.  Not 
a  sail  appeared.  Bill  now  cried  out  for  food.  They 
could  venture  to  leave  the  companion-hatch  off, 
and  by  the  light  which  streamed  down  it  they  were 
able  to  hunt  about  for  some.  They  soon  found  some 
cold  meat  and  biscuit,  and  fortunately  also  a  jar 
of  water,  and,  with  these  things,  quickly  appeased 
their  hunger.  They  had  no  fear,  indeed,  of  stsuving, 
for  there  were  plenty  of  fish  on  board,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  but  the 
cooking-place  was  forward,  and  tliey  could  not 
venture  along  the  deck  to  get  to  it.  After  their  meal 
their  spirits  improved.  Bobby  remarked  with 
confidence  that,  as  the  vessel  had  floated  so  long 
through  the  worst  part  of  the  gale,  she  might  still 
weather  it  out  altogether.  They  could  hear,  how- 
ever, by  the  rushing  sound  inside  as  she  rolled, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  water  in  her.  '*  We 
must  try  and  pump  it  out,"  said  Bobby.  To  do  that 
they  must  wait  till  they  could  get  forward,  where 
the  brake  of  the  pump  was  kept. 


All  this  time  the  wind  was  £Eilling  and  the  eea 
was  going  down,  and  at  last  Bobby  thought  th: 
by  working  their  way  along  the  masts  ttiey  migi:: 
reach  the  forehatch.  He  led,  BiU  foUoired.  I^e 
hatch  was  found  partially  off.  Fertmuitelj,  it  bi. 
not  been  altogether  washed  away,  for,  u  itw 
large  quantities  of  water  had  got  domi  anddam^ : 
everything  in  the  forecastle.  Bill,  again  frightc:.:. 
by  the  damage  the  vessel  had  sustained,  thoagj 
that  pumping  would  be  of  no  use. 

**  If  s  our  duty  to  pump  this  ye6Bel-«iddo  n  I 
will,  if  I  can,"  said  Bobby,  firmly. 

The  pump,  not  without  difficulty,  ma  tigge<i, 
and  they  set  to  work  manfuUy.  It  ju  tct 
hard  work  too,  but  it  was  satisfactoty  to  aee  tb 
dear  water  rushing  out  through  the  acappei^. 
and  to  believe  that  none  was  coming  in.  Da: 
pumped  and  pumped  away  till  they  ▼en  ve&iy 
and  then  went  back  into  the  cabin  to  lis  doc 
awhile. 

They  had  now  got  more  acoustomed  to  the  s^ 
of  their  dead  captain,  bo  that  even  Bill  Mx, 
object  to  passing  the  night  in'the  cabin.  The  ntt 
day  they  again  pumped  away,  and  had  efitrnV 
freed  the  yessel  by  noon.  Having  nothing  morsii 
do,  their  thoughts  turned  towards  the  possibility  J 
reaching  England.  They  anxiously  scanned  t^ 
horizon  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  some  vesael  appro&d- 
ing  them.  A  sail  was  seen  at  length— thej  thoii§L| 
that  she  was  coming  towards  them,  but  she  stood 
away;  then  another  and  another  came  in  s^^. 
but  their  yessel  was  not  perceived.  Another  u^ 
came  on.  Ab  the  sun  went  down,  the  skr  i^ 
became  very  threatening.  Before  midnight  ^ 
gale  had  returned.  There  was  no  compass  belcr 
so  the  boys  did  not  know  from  what  q^'^' 
it  blew.  Poor  Bill  began  really  to  despair,  a:. 
wanted  to  get  into  a  berth  and  go  to  sleep  till  b 
was  drowned. 

'«No,  don't  do  that,"  said  Bobby.  *'» 
there's  life  there's  hope;  and,  depend  on't,  (r>- 
knows  what's  best  for  us." 

The  storm  raged  furiously,  but  the  little  yesc 
freed  from  water,  and  light  as  a  cask,  floated  IDm  i 
cork  driven  before  it.  At  length  the  galeoetset 
and  the  sea  went  down,  and  the  two  boys  vent  '^^ 
deck.  The  coast  was  in  sight— they  knew  it  f  s- 
—they  were  off  Lowestoft.  Boats  came  off-ti. 
Sea-gull  was  towed  into  the  Yar.  It  became  knor. 
how  Bobby  and  Bill  had  kept  the  vessel  afloa:  b; 
pumping  her  out  before  the  second  gale  camtjoi 
A  subscription  was  raised  for  Bobby  and  bi-' 
mother;  and,  though  he  is  very  young,  he  oca- 
mands  a  vessel  of  his  own,  still  firm  in  the  belitt 
which  he  endeavours  to  impress  on  others,  tbJ 
"  God  knows  what  is  best  for  us." 
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SITTING     IN     JUDGMENT. 

BY  THE  BEY.  FBEEMAlf  0.  WILLS,  B.A. 


«<  Jadg«  not,  that  ye  b«  noi  judged."— Matt  Til  1. 

first  judging  spokexx  of  here  is 
man's;  the  second  is  Qod's.  Jndge 
not  your  fellow-men,  that  you  be  not 
I  judged  of  God.  Of  course  it  means  that 
you  may  not  be  unfaYourably  judged ; 
therefore,  to  keep  up  the  parallelism,  it  must  be, 
form  not  un&Tourable  judgments.  The  reasons 
for  this  are^the  injury  you  do  by  diiying  sinners 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  depriying  them  of  self- 
respect  ;  our  incapacity,  considering  the  uncertainly 
of  eyidenoe ;  our  ignorance  of  the  degree  of  tempta- 
tion, how  far  crimes  are  presumptuous  and  de- 
liberate, and  how  much  they  are  due  to  mental 
disorder ;  but  chiefly  the  injury  it  does  to  our  own 
selYes— tixe  ooYer  it  affords  for  self-deception  on 
the  one  hand,  and  hypocrisy  on  the  other.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  form  opinions  for  our  own 
personal  guidance;  but  this  we  may  do  without 
any  serere  authoritatiye  dedsions.  Harsh  con- 
demnatory judgments  we  should  not  permit,  even 
in  the  secrecy  of  our  own  hearts ;  but  the  pereepHcn 
of  right  and  wrong  we  cannot  ayoid.  Ohrist  him- 
self knows  the  guilt  of  eyery  soul ;  but  he  reseryes 
the  knowledge  of  it  in  lus  own  bosom.  The  soft 
features  of  the  Sayiour  haye  not  yet  darkened  into 
those  of  the  judge ;  his  tears  are  not  dry;  his  blood 
is  not  staunched;  he  is  stUl  out  in  the  darkness 
oyer  the  wilderness,  seeking  for  his  straying  sheep 
— now  bringing  home  one  on  his  shoulders  with 
great  joy — ^now  lamenting  one  that  has  baffled  all 
his  search ;  still,  he  condemns  not ;  still  he  says  to 
all  who  are  dragged  before  him  by  angry  men, 
placed  in  a  circle  of  malignant  eyes,  and  pointed  at 
by  a  hundred  fingers,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee." 
Not  yet  As  yet,  I  pray  for  thee ;  I  striye  with 
thee;  Iweep  for  thy  fsdls;  Irejoice  in  thy  successes; 
I  die  for  thy  sins;  I  pour  out  my  blood  to  wash 
off  thy  sin-stains ;  and  for  oyer  cast  up  my  bleed- 
ing hands  to  God  my  Father  and  plead  for  mercy 
on  thee.  And  we  must  take  pattern  by  Christ. 
Conscious  of  sin  infesting  the  yery  air  about  us, 
it  should  only  make  us  pray  more  earnestly  for 
oursclYes  and  for  others ;  and,  aboye  all,  not  pro^ 
nounce  condemnatory  judgment,  or  cast  the  stone, 
as  a  signal  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Why  do  we  see  those  dark  and  gloomy  looks  which 
one  casts  on  another — those  judicial  and  condemna- 
tory glances  which  seem  to  imply  such  an  infinite 
distance  between  them?  The  distance  indeed  is 
yery  smaH  between  any  of  us.  But  instead  of  trying 
to  win  by  loye,  as  Gh>d  does ;  instead  of  striying  to 
soften  the  hard  heart  by  kindness,  and  allure  it  back 
into  the  more  excellent  way ;  instead  of  beckoning 


it  into  the  garden  of  spiritual  delights  where  no  fruit 
is  forbidden,  these  judges  stand,  like  the  cherubim,  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise  with  flaming  swords  that  turn 
eyery  way  to  debar  the  poor  penitent's  return.  Is 
it  not  the  most  hateftQ  trait  of  human  nature  that, 
though  forgiyen  themselyee,  men  would  not  that 
their  brother  should  be  forgiyen  ? 

Oh,  look  not  with  scorn  on  any  erring  brother  or 
wandering  sister  I  for  God  may  yet  forgiye  them ; 
and  they  may  be  thy  mates  at  the  great  feast  aboye. 
Speak  gently  and  softly  of  their  falls — ^to  mitigate 
the  world's  scorn,  not  to  add  thy  stone  to  the  rest — 
for  Ohrist  is  speaking  of  them  loyingly  to  his  Father 
in  heayen ;  and  he  is  seeking  them,  and  trying  to 
be  heard  by  them  aboye  the  hooting  of  the  world 
which  is  frightening  them  away,  goading  them  on 
to  more  reckless  courses,  and  drowning  the  Shep- 
herd's plaintiye' calls. 

Ought  not  eyery  Christian  to  hsye  in  mind  that 
great  scene  of  judgment  when  our  blessed  Sayiour 
was  spit  on  and  buffeted,  and  clothed  in  robes  of 
scorn,  and  the  hoarse  multitude  shouted,  "  Crucify 
him  I  crucify  him  1 "  and  false  witnesses  rose  up, 
and  twisted  his  words,  and  laid  to  his  charge  things 
that  he  knew  not  ?  Ought  not  this  to  be  a  warning 
and  caution  to  man  not  to  judge  any  more  ?  As 
the  chief  of  the  fathers  exclaims,  "He  shall 
judge  those  who  were  his  judges:  he  who  was 
falsely  accused  shall  condemn  those  who  are  truly 
accused;  and  they  shall  look  on  him  whom  they 
pierced."  Be  warned  then  against  judging,  lest 
thou  also  be  judged  by  those  whom  thou  hast  con-, 
demned ;  lest  those  against  whom  thou  hast  made 
accusation  should  rise  up  and  accuse  thee  in  the 
judgment  for  thy  harshness  and  seyerityr  And, 
aboye  all,  do  you  not  feel  that  in  pronouncing 
judgment  you  are  guilty  of  the  worst  hypocrisy  ? 
Yeu  are  conscious  of  the  samefSetults  yourself,  or  at 
least  answering  inclinations,  and  there/ore  denounce 
them  with  tenfold  seyerity.  You  relieye  your  con- 
science by  condemning  the  wickedness  that  has 
dominion  of  yourself,  but  in  the  person  of  another. 
You  are  in  the  hateful  position  of  one  who  turns 
eyidence  against  his  companions,  by  destroying 
whom  he  hopes  to  saye  himself.  Besides,  the  pro- 
cess of  judging  assists  the  heart  in  deceiying  itself. 
If  we  hate  a  crime  in  others,  surely  it  cannot  haye 
a  yery  deep  root  in  ourselyes ;  so  we  soothe  uneasy 
conscience.  But,  aboye  all,  we  deceiye  oiJiere. 
To  denounce  some  one  else  is  to  infer  your  own 
innocence ;  to  rail  at  a  drunkard  implies  personal 
sobriety ;  to  hurl  scorn  on  the  immorality,  the 
dishonesty,  the  baseness  of  others,  is  to  deny  that 
we  are  capable  of  those  yices  ourselyes.  It  is  a 
dainty  way  of  proclaiming  our  own  yittues,  to  poiat 
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-with  fury  at  the  vices  wliich  are  their  opposites. 
The  safest  place  for  the  criininal  is  on  the  seat  of 
judgment. 

Perhaps,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  there  may  be 
another  less  criminal  motive  for  judging.  There  is 
a  stem,  harsh  kind  of  Christianity  which  really 
thinks  it  possible  to  correct  our  vices  by  denuncia- 
tions, by  exposing  and  making  examples  of  us.  A 
stem,  Levitical  kind  of  Christian  is  this;  who, 
Tindor  the  law  of  Moses,  would  have  cast  the  first 
stone,  with  a  will,  at  his  nearest  kinsman,  or  his 
own  child.  Se  would  hunt  men  into  heaven,  a 
panic-stricken  flock ;  and  draw  them  to  Qod,  by 
frowns  and  threatenings.  He  oonsoientiously  be- 
lieves that  in  exposing  vice,  and  treating  it  with 
severity,  he  is  doing  his  bounden  duty.  But,  in 
truth,  he  has  read  the  New  Testament  to  little 
purpose.  He  has  failed  to  catch  that  pleading 
tone,  that  persuasive  manner-— the  accents  of  en- 
treaty. He  has  not  marked  the  bounty  of  promise 
and  hope,  and  help,  and  offers  of  mercy ;  and  has 
forgotten  the  broad  mantle  which  Gkd  has  promised 
to  throw  over  all  our  faults  and  follies  of  the  past, 
without  which  to  enter  heaven  would  be  to  perish 
of  shame. 

And  similar  to  this  are  harsh  judgments  of 
other  men's  political  or  religious  views.  Let  us  be 
satisfied  with  holding  our  own,  and  acting  in  con- 
formity. Sufficient  is  it  if  in  the  darkness  from 
many  points,  and  by  various  paths,  we  feel  our 
way  to  the  feet  of  the  gentle  Saviour — 

**  The  figure  draped  from  head  to  foot 
That  holds  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds." 

And  companion  to  that  awful  scene  of  blasphemy 
and  rash>  blinded  folly,  when  man  pronounced 
judgment  on  Gk)d  his  Saviour,  should  be  another — 
the  scene  in  which  he,  late  their  Saviour,  shall  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  men.    One  will  prove  to  you 


the  incapacity  of  man's  powers  of  judging;  tb 
other  will  remind  you  of  the  awM  trial  to  vLid 
you  will  be  subjected,  in  common  with  those  p: 
now  condemn — ^where  no  one  shall  be  exempt,  not 
even  the  holy  apostles  and  martyrs.  No  one  u 
that  alefttl  moment  will  think  of  his  neigliWs 
sins  or  his  neighbour's  condemnation ;  one  dnal- 
ful  question  will  engross  every  soid,  "Shall  1 
escape  ?"  Can  I  stand,  even  though  I  haie  do>: 
my  best,  before  the  face  of  this  tremendons  Ju j», 
from  which  the  heavens  are  fleeing  avay?  TLc 
that  judgment  that  swept  your  fellow-men,  keen. 
scented  as  a  vulture  for  its  prey,  shall  no  longer  ij 
so  widely,  but  shall  settle  down  on  your  own  hear. : 
pray  that  it  be  not  to  gnaw  and  rend  it  for  ert:. 
You  that  judged  others  shall  come  at  last  to  wb: 
it  would  be  better  you  had  gone  to  first—the  Usi 
of  judging  yourself.  And  well  skilled  to  jnd^., 
you  wiU  scarcely  wait  for  the  awful  glance  mi'^ 
terrible  words,  the  last  you  shall  see  and  hear  ;f 
Christ ;  but  will  turn  away,  self-condemned  to  Ik 
darkness  without^  weeping  and  gnashing  yooiteei 
When  therefore  you  are  inclined  to  judge  a  brotL? 
or  a  sister,  call  to  mind  that  awful  scene  when  p 
and  the  erring  one  shall  stand  together;  and  forsipe 
as  you  would  be  forgiven ;  be  mercifal,  as  youT^col. 
obtain  mercy.  Would  that  that  day  were  more  i: 
our  minds,  but  it  is  excluded  by  the  glare  of  tb 
sun ;  only  sometimes  at  night,  when  we  ir>k«& 
from  uneasy  dreams,  it  rises  before  ns,  and  we  iC 
to  praying  and  self -judgment,  and  then  in  pe^:: 
we  fall  asleep  again.  And  so  only  by  prayer  &d 
self-examination  we  shall  stand  undismayed  am':: 
the  wild  lights  and  shadows  of  the  judgment,  ail 
see  the  opening  of  the  books  and  hear  the  solsn: 
voice  of  doom.  To  prepare  for  this  is  the  bnsm:-:' 
of  our  lives,  and  not  to  judge  others,  which  is  i 
task  we  may  well  leave  to  Him  to  whom  we  it'-< 
all  give  an  account. 


SOWING    AND    REAPING. 

BY   WALTEE    THORNBURT. 


IHE  fitful  moon  pursued  by  clouds 

Seemed  hiding  from  the  blast. 
And  shadows  dark  as  destiny 
Upon  the  abbey  cast. 


The  darkest  shadows  that  were  shed, 

Fell  on  the  wall  and  roof : 
From  daylight,  theft  and  sacrilege 

Keep  ever  far  aloo£ 

The  ceUarer  and  sacristan 

Knew  well  the  treasure  vault- 
That  fortress  dlamped  with  grate  and  bar. 
Safe  from  the  thieves'  assault 


The  winds  blew  round  the  abbey  towwa, 

And  with  a  demon  force — 
The  witches,  high  above  the  spire, 

Were  crying  aU  "to  horse!" 

With  file,  and  blow,  and  rasp,  and  wrench, 
The  thieves  forced  lock  and  grate, 

Where  mitres,  bowls,  and  jewelled  cnp« 
And  caskets,  lay  in  state. 

The  king  had  loft  his  crown  and  gems, 

-His  robes  and  royal  zone, 
Hl9  gold  and  all  his  treasure  chests, 

His  sceptre  and  his  thiione. 
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The  rubies  sparkling  \7itl1  fire, 

The  sapphire's  azure  gleams, 
The  devil  spread  before  their  eyes 

In  the  broad,  pale  moonbeams. 

They  filled  with  diamonds  pouch  and  bags ; 

They  sawed  the  sceptres  through ; 
They  beat  the  jewels  from  the  crowns ; 

They  rent  the  orb  in  two ; 

They  slank  down  cloisters  cloudy  dim 
To  where  the  moon  shone  clear, 

Dogged  by  the  shadows  gibbering 
And  many  an  ambushed  fear. 

They  hid  the  gold  beneath  the  mould 

Within  the  garden  croft ; 
And  as  they  laid  it  ten  foot  deep 

The  screech-owl  clamoured  oft. 

They  hid  it  in  a  weedy  nook — 

In  furrows  nettle-fraught ; 
With  subtlety  they  strove  to  hide 

The  wickedness  they'd  wrought. 

They  sowed  the  hemp  seed  thick  and  dose. 
To  hide  the  crafty  theft ; 


And  then,  with  faces  pale  and  scared, 
The  secret  spot  they  left. 

Bain  came  with  benediction  sweet 

Upon  the  fiower  and  weed. 
Soft  sunshine  fell  with  influence 

From  heayen  to  bless  the  seed. 

Spring  came — the  hemp  rose  green  and  high, 

Leafy  and  blooming  fair ; 
Only  the  mole  that  burrows  dark 

Knew  of  the  treasure  there. 

They  often  passed  with  yelyet  feet. 

Those  dark  and  stealthy  men, 
With  sidelong  look  and  pallid  face. 

Shuddering  at  human  ken. 

But  angels'  eyes  can  pierce  the  dark, 

And,  ere  the  autumn  came. 
Under  the  gibbet  stood  the  thieyes, 

Branded  with  sin  and  shame. 

The  rope  that  dangled  from  the  beam 
Was  spun  from  seed  they'd  sown ; 

The  stem  at  last  had  sprung  and  flowered. 
The  hemp  was  fully  growUi 
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BY    OUB   OWN    OONTINENTAL   OOBEKSPONDENT. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  CAPITOL,  P0RX7M,  AOT)  COLISEUM. 

HAVE,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  giyen 
a  general  sketch  of  Rome,  and  of  my 
impressions  on  yisiting  it.  That  was  a 
work  easy  enough,  but  now  the  difficulty 
of  my  task  commences,  and  I  almost 
shrink  from  making  the  yenture  of  a  detailed 
account  of  a  place  so  richly  studded  with  the  glories 
of  the  past.  One  would  need  to  spend  much  time 
in  Rome,  and  to  make  deep  study  of  its  details,  and 
to  master  eyery  foot  of  ground,  before  he  would  be 
qualified  to  speak  as  an  authority  upon  a  topic  so 
yast,  and  so  full  of  the  choicest  reminiscences  of 
bygone  days.  I  can  pretend  to  no  more  than  this 
— that  I  haye  seen  Bom»,  I  haye  trod  its  classic 
ground,  I  haye  walked  its  streets,  I  haye  yisitod 
the  relics  and  ruins  of  its  former  glory ;  and  all 
this  has  tended  either  to  confirm  or  to  correct  the 
yiews.Ihad  entertained  before  from  general  read- 
ing and  study  in  the  history  of  that  renowned  and 
ancient  capital  of  the  world.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  general  idea  formed  beforehand 
firom  ordinary  reading  and  education,  is  an  immense 
help  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  place  on  the 
occasion  of  a  personal  yisit.    My  early  studies,  my  I 


more  recent  reading,  my^  ofb  conyersations  with 
friends  who  had  yisited  Rome,  my  remembrance  of 
pictures  and  photographs  of  many  of  its  local 
details— all  these  had  prepared  me  somewhat  in 
adyance  for  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of  my  yisit. 
All  I  seemed  to  need  was  realisation. 

I  would  recommend  yisitors  to  Rome  to  com- 
mence with  the  central  point  of  all — the  Oapitol 
and  the  Forum.  These  two  celebrated  localities 
adjoin  each  other,  and  contain  within  their  com- 
pass untold  associations  of  the  past.  From  the 
lofty  eleyation  of  the  Capitol,  looking  east,  is  the 
rectangular  area  of  the  Forum,  closing  up  with 
the  Arch  of  Titus;  and  through  the  arch,  and 
some  fiye  minutes'  walk  beyond  it,  is  the  Coli- 
seum. From  the  tower  of  the  Capitol  may  also 
be  distinctly  traced  the  seyen  hiUs  of  Rome, 
though  these  do  not  all  appear  as  distinctly  as 
might  haye  been  expected.  Some  of  these  re- 
nowned hills  of  Rome  are  nothing  more  than 
gentle  rising  grounds,  scarcely  worthy  the  name  of 
hills.  Some  haye  also  lost  somewhat  o£  their 
original  height  by  the  lifting  of  the  original  leyd 
of  the  city.  StUl,  the  "seyen  hills"  are  all 
distinctly  prominent  from  the  surface  of  Rome. 
The  art-treasures  of  the  Capitol  are  rich  and  rare, 
and  almost  all  are  rendered  doubly  ^^oable  by 
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reason  of  their  historic  associations.  TJpon  the 
staircase  are  the  ancient  maps  of  the  city,  embedded 
in  the  walls,  some  of  them  very  fragmentary,  and 
all  of  them  more  or  less  injured.  Elsewhere  are 
the  mural  tablets  of  olden  times,  containing  the 
lists  of  the  succession  of  consuls  of  the  olden  day& 
In  a  small  semicircular  chamber  is  the  celebrated 
piece  of  pure  marble  statuary — the  Venus  of  the 
Capitol,  the  fair  and  formidable  rival  of  similar 
works  of  the  ^nd,  such  as  the  Venus  of  Calypso, 
in  Naples,  the  Venus  de  Medici,  in  the  tlffizi 
Gallery,  Flbrence,  and  the  Venus  of  Canova,  in  the 
Pitti  Palace.  This  fair  work  in  the  Capitol  is 
supposed  to  be  the  chef-cPceuvre  of  Escolpos,  a  pupil 
of  Praxiteles.  In  another  department  is  the 
greatest  of  all  great  works  in  the  art  of  statuary— 
"  the  Dying  Gladiator,"  a  perfect  study  in  itself, 
representing  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of 
defeat,  the  agony  of  pain,  the  aU  but  quivering  lip, 
which  is  so  chiselled  as  to  give  it  (even  in  marble) 
the  parched  and  bloodless  appearance  of  approach- 
ing death;  and  notwithstanding  the  evident  weak- 
ness through  loss  of  blood  oozing  from  the  open 
wound  in  the  breast,  there  is  the  remnant  of  manly 
vigour  in  the  support  of  tho  body  by  the  right  arm, 
and  the  agonised  pressure  of  the  left  hand  upon 
the  thigh.  To  think  that  all  these  elements  and 
characteristics  are  combined  in  this  one  single 
figure— almost  to  the  life— is,  perhaps,  enough  to 
say  in  testimony  of  so  magnificent  a  work  of  art. 
In  the  same  room  is  the  <'  Faun  "  of  Praxiteles ; 
also  a  bust  of  Midiael  Angelo  by  himself.  We 
looked  with  some  measure  of  interest  at  this  last- 
named  work,  the  self-executed  likeness.  The  great 
groups,  in  bronze,  representing  the  story  (legend 
or  history,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  first  founders 
of  Bome  is  worth  seeing— the  wolf  suckling  the 
twin  boys,  Bomulus  and  Bemus.  This  work  of 
art  was  found  in  the  palace  of  Caesar,  in  the 
Forum.  Here  is  also  that  exquisite  mosaic,  **  The 
Cup  of  the  Pigeons,'*  which  is  copied  (in  mosaic)  in 
modem  brooches,  so  as  almost  to  spoil  the  original 
by  making  it  too  common.  This  marvellous  piece 
of  workmanship  was  discovered  in  the  Adiian  Villa, 
near  Tivoli;  and  so  minute  are  its  constituent 
parts,  that  160  stones  are  contained  within  each 
square  inch  of  its  surface.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
mosaic  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  is,  indeed, 
fadus  ad  unguem.  In  the  picture  galleries  of  the 
Capitol  are  some  fine  masterpieces,  among  which  I 
may  particularly  mention  the  *' Ascent  of  a  departing 
Spirit  to  Paradise,"  by  Guide.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  of  the  works  of  Guide  here— his  "  Magdalene," 
and  his  '*  San  Sebastian,"  and  his  portrait  of  himself, 
&0,  Gtood  judges  may  indulge  and  discipline  their 
art  of  criticism  here  by  comparisons.  For  example, 
you  can  compare  the  •*  Magdalene  "  of  Guide  with 
that  of  Tintoretti,  and  the  "San  Sebastian"  of 
Caracci  with  that  of  Ghiido.    The  **  David  and  Go- 


liath,**  by  Bomanelli,  and  the  "  Pres^tation  in  tlte 
Temple,"  by  Barthelemy  of  St.  Mark,  are  alao  de- 
serving of  special  notice  and  mention.  Take  tie 
Capitol  for  all  in  all — for  ite  paintings,  its  statoaij, 
its  relics  of  a  noble  history,  its  own  historic  issh 
dations,  and  its  splendid  panoramic  riews  of  E^^ 
— and,  whether  in  ite  noble  present  or  its  nobk 
past,  it  must  prove  an  object  of  intense  and  liyely 
interest  to  the  intelligent  visitor  to  Bome.  A  stesf 
descent  from  the  Capitol  on  the  right  hand  bj  i 
sloping  carriage-road,  and  on  the  left  by  a  noGle 
flight  of  steps,  conducts  you  to  the  Forum. 

The  Forum  I  How  shall  I  speak  of  the  Fonim.' 
Every  square  inch  of  ite  area  is  classic  grociii. 
Memorials  and  relics  of  the  past  are  too  thiellr 
studded  there  to  admit  of  a  thorough  realisatioccf 
all  that  it  oonteins.  At  my  first  visit  to  the  Fonc 
I  was  puzzled ;  I  came  again,  and  was  yet  m<re 
puzzled ;  I  visited  it  again  and  again,  many  tune^, 
and  I  have  never  realised  it  yet  For  one  tlunf. 
the  Forum  has  lost  ite  original  leyel,  and  tb 
hinders  identification  of  many  of  its  fonaer  ^ene£. 
Then,  the  modem  is  somewhat  mixed  with  tk 
ancient,  and  this  disturbs  the  mind,  iriueh^in  tb 
Forum  at  least,  would  seek  for  pnrs  reiks  o^ 
ancient  Bome,  without  the  basterdy  admixbn 
of  Bome  of  to-day.  Besides,  the  ruins  of  mssa 
times  are  so  closely  packed,  one  can  hardly  under- 
stend  how  all  could  have  stood  &ere  in  tliei! 
original  completeness  and  perfection.  And  j^: 
again,  the  mind  is  all  this  time  struggling  to  giu? 
the  idea  of  men  and  things  as  they  onoe  jsi, 
and  of  the  actual  public  life— martial,  flodil,  sad 
political— that  was  transacted  on  this  spot,  as  ^ 
very  heart  from  whence  were  propelled  the  pulses 
of  Bome,  and  from  whence  proceeded  the  issues  i 
the  world  iteelf  . 

The  Eoman  Forum  occupies,  about  as  mud 
ground  as  the  area  of  Trafalgar  Square  (co> 
siderably  longer  but  not  so  broad).  Within  tb 
space  are  thickly  crowded  such  ruins  as  these:  tk 
triumphal  Arch  of  Sept.  Severus ;  the  Temple  d 
Fortune ;  the  Temple  of  Conoord  (once  the  Seiab 
House  of  Bome) ;  the  Basilica  of  Julius  Cassar;  ih 
pillar  of  Phocas;  three  pillars  of  theTempIaat 
Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  palace  of  Cfflsar,  noir 
modernised  into  a  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  tbe 
French  (!) ;  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  FsQS- 
tina ;  the  temple  of  Bomulus  and  Bemns  {ao^ 
used  as  a  church) ;  the'  Basilica  of  OonstanMn*. 
&c.  &c.  I  need  only  to  mention  these  in  order  to 
show  some  few  specimens  of  the  stuff  the  Forum 
is  made  up  of;  and  to  plead  my  apology  for  no: 
entering  into  details  which  would  require  a  largo 
octevo  volume  to  explain  them  all,  my  b^ 
being  only  for  the  resulte  of  "A  Bun-and-Eead 
Bamble." 

At  the  further  end  of  the  Forum  from  the 
Capitol  stands  the  celebrated  Arch  of  Etas,  viucli 
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spans  tho  Yia  Sacra.  The  bas-toliofs  in  this  arch 
are  designed  to  illustrate  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  carrying  away  of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple,  as 
trophies  in  the  triumphal  march  of  the  conqueror. 
Still  following  the  Via  Sacra,  we  come  in  view  of 
tho  Coliseum,  -^th  the  Arch  of  Constantine  on  the 
right.  We  pass  by  the  Fountain  of  the  Gladiators, 
a  mean  and  ill-kept  ruin  of  the  place  in  which 
tho  combatants  of  the  circus  used  to  wash  them- 
eolves.  We  are  now  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
Coliseum. 

Among  the  glories  of  old  Bome,  and  among  the 
choicost  specimens  of  the  past,  that  which  most 
impressed  me  was  the  Coliseum.  My  first  view  of 
this  veritable  Colossus  of  art  was  on  the  morning 
after  our  arrival  in  Eome,  as  I  drove  through  the 
Via  del  CoUosseo  to  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Eetuming  from  the  Lateran  I  visited  this 
great  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  tho  feme  of  which 
has  filled  the  world.  When  I  first  came  in  view 
of  this  vast  structure  I  was  filled  with  admiration 
and  astonishment.  We  were  very  near  it,  close 
upon  its  more  perfect  side,  and  as  we  drove  under 
it,  it6  massive  walls  stood  like  a  huge  Alp  before 
us,  showing  the  vast  open  arches  beneath,  the 
great  dismantled  windows  above,  and  tier  upon  tier 
— five  successive  galleries — of  solid  masonry  sheer 
up  to  a  gigantic  height.  My  readers  have  doubt- 
less seen  pictures  and  photographs  of  the  Coliseum 
of  Eome.  All  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  these, 
must  have  been  very  true  to  the  original,  for  I 
seemed  at  once  to  recognise  the  structure,  only  I 
had  no  idea  it  was  so  massive  and  so  large.  It 
proved  to  be  an  enlarged  edition  of  toy  most  ex- 
aggerated conceptions,  and  abundantly  justifies 
Byron's  words — 

"A  noble  wreck  in  ruiaous  perfection." 

I  have  seen  the  Coliseum  in  all  possible  aspects 
—by  daylight,  by  full  moonlight,  «nd  by  (pardon 
the  addition  to  the  two  great  lights)  the  illumi- 
nated Bengal  light.  I  have  thus'  Seen  itiUumi- 
natod  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  I  really  know  not 
in  which  of  these  I  admired  it  the  most.  I  fear  I 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  thfe  confidence  of  my 
readers,  if  I  were  to  say  I  admd^red  the  artificial 
lighting  more  than  the  natural.  Still,  let  me  say 
what  I  think  and  trhat  I  felt.  My  first  visit  was 
at  noon,  when  the  meridian  Bun  was  pouring  its 
rays  full  upon  th*' inner  benches  right  down  to  the 
arena.  We  asceudfed,  tier  by  tier,  to  the  uppermost 
height,  from  which  may  be  gained  a  magnificent 
view  of  St.  Peter's,  with  a  part  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  The  full  dimensions  of  the  interior  are 
also  best  realised  trpm  the  upper  heights  of  the 
building,  the  perfect  oval  of  the  lower  level,  with  a 
series  of  covered  trap-doors,  which  once  communi- 
cated with  the  crypt  below,  and  Were  used  for 
lifting  and  lowering  the  cages  of  wild  beasts,  for 


the   cruel   and    inhuman  "  sports"  cf  l 
Eome. 

I  also  visited  the  Coliseum  by  moonli:  - 
full  moon.     This  was  a  xmique  and  rj: 
sights  and  quite  the  sort  of  thing  to  ii ;: 
as  it  did  Byron,  with  the  spirit  of  p"r 
way,  it  filled  my  mind  with  dreams  sii: 
1  felt  inclined  to  lapse  into  a  moci-:  r 
and  to  be  sad  and  sentimentaL    It  i' 
that  visitors  to   the  Coliseam  by  t::: 
have  an  order  from  the  authoritie*-:' 
the  consular  auihorities  of  different  r> 
quite  understood  that  our  eoorier  b:  ;- 
an  order  for  our  party:     If  ho  did  ^^ 
used  by  a  section  of  our  party  who  p: 
At  all  events,  our  little  company  ar^r  > 
main  entrance  without  an  order,  and  r:r-  • 
ing  to  enter.    The  French  soldier  on  d-t^ 
drew  his  bayoneted  musket  across  ca  ; 
forbade  us  to  proceed  farther.   We  tr.t . 
with  him,  and  even  condescended  to  " 
but  to  no  purpose.     The  man  was  dut!;- 
and  resolute.    Oar  attempt  was  pit  i: 
the  vary  sensible  remark  of  two  Frencb  : 
who  came  up  at  the  same  moment,  vh  ^ 
"  You  see,  gentlemen,  we  areFrend-    - 
is  a  French  soldier,  and  he  will  no:  -  " 
pass."  We  thought  this  so  valid  an  arr/ 
we  instantly  abandoned  our  purpose,  l. 
attempt  a  strategic   movement,  by  t. 
French  soldier's  loft— The  Ooliseumia  - 
vast  arches,  every  alternate  arch  beir: 
presenting  access  to  the  inner  part.   »• 
simply  walked  along  the  massive  tp^^-- 
in  at  the  first  great  arch,  and  in  a  moa:* 
within  the  capacioiis  arena.     We  al;^ 
the  guides  of  the  place  to  condact  us  :: 
reaches  of  the  building,  with  burning  t  •" 
albeit  the  splendid  moonlight,  wero  t 
the  dark  shadows  of  this  massive  pile  o- ■ 

My  next  visit  was  on  Saturday,  the  rr 
Day,  on  which  oeoasion  the  Coliseum  is  • 
with  Bengal  lights.    I  had  obserT*^ 
day  in  the  eftiops  pictures  cf  the  t" 
minated;    they  were  higUy  colonwd--: 
dommating.     It  appeared  to  me  ^^* 
sentation  wa»  «l  grotesque  exagger*-' 
afterwards  found  tkat  the  reality  ei^'- 
colour  and  briman<5y.     We  bad  mo?::' 
artificial  light  together  on  tiuB  oooasiofl.  • 
crowded  to  the  CoUseum.    Thouan(b^' 
enclosure  (2i  francs  admission),  and  i'' 
sands  thronged  the  rising  grounds  and ' 
available  spot  in  the  vicinity.   ^^^J 
whole  scene  was  truly  grand;  two  el 
played  alternately— one  of  the  Ital^^^' 
other  of  the  Chasseura.    The  moon  s-- 
a  cloudless  sky,  beaming  down  up^^ 
Suddenly,  at  a  rocket  signal,  the  vto-e :  • 
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as  though  touched  by  a  inagic  wand,  sprang  alight 
— with  red  lights  below,  and  blue  and  green  lights 
above,  which  made  the  building  look  like  a  molten 
mass  of  flame  and  light.  Ere  long,  the  lights 
changed  colour,  the  red  filling  the  upper  benches, 
and  the  blue  and  green  illuminating  the  lower.  A 
grand  cross  of  flame  also  burst  forth  at  the  eastern 
gate,  which  continued  for  nearly  five  minutes  its 
manifold  changes.  A  rush  was  then  made  from 
within  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  to  witness 
the  external  illumination,  which,  in  its  way,  was 


equally  grand.  All  the  massive  windows,  and 
arches,  and  corridors,  and  staircases  were  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  many-coloured  lights,  while  the  cheers  of 
thousands  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  It 
was  indeed  a  grand  and  glorious  sight,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

So  much  for  the  Oapitol,  ttie  Forum,  and  the 
Coliseum — ^the  three  mightiest  structures  of  ancient 
Eome.    And  now  for  St.  Peter's,  and  the  grand 
celebrations  and  ceremonials  of  Holy  Week. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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A  BIBLE  BOUGHT. 

"PON  the  high  bank  of  downs  extend- 
5  ing  towards  the  Needles,  and  warding 
off  the  storms  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  stood  a 
lighthouse.  There  were  no  cottages, 
no  trees,  no  shrubs,  no  flowers  near  it.  The  fierce 
storms  would  have  torn  everything  up,  and  indeed 
the  lighthouse  itself  was  built  many  feet  thick  to 
withstand  the  furious  wind.  You  can  hardly 
picture  to  yourself  such  a  dismal  home  for  little 
children,  and  yet  the  children  of  the  lighthouse 
keeper  were  merry,  light-hearted,  healthy  little 
people,  caring  nothing  for  what  you  think  a  lonely 
life,  and  employing  their  time  scrambling  about  the 
rocks,  gathering  birds'  eggs  and  samphire,  both  of 
which  they  sold  to  people  who  came  to  Alum  Bay  and 
Freshwater — ^though  I  think  if  the  people  had  seen 
the  children  hanging  over  the  great  chalk  cliffs  by 
ropes,  their  feet  fiistened  in  an  old  basket,  and  the 
wind  swaying  them  to  and  fro,  they  would  have 
thought  twice  before  they  encouraged  such  a 
dangerous  trade. 

The  lighthouse  keeper  and  his  wife  were  very 
hardworking,  honest  people  in  their  way;  but 
they  never  talked  or  thought  of  God.  One  would 
have  supposed  that,  living  where  they  did,  and 
seeing  the  terrible  storms,  they  must  have  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  God,  and  learnt  to  fear  him 
whom  "  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey." 

But  it  was  not  so.  God  was  not  in  all  their 
thoughts ;  and  when  one  of  their  children,  Margery 
by  name,  having  heard  of  the  Sunday-school 
from  a  lady  who  came  to  see  the  lighthouse, 
asked  them  to  allow  her  to  go,  ^leither'  of  them 
would  consent.  Margery  was  disappointed,  but 
not  cast  down.  She  asked  again  and  again,  until, 
at  last,  she  got  her  father's  consent ;  but  then  her 
mother  would  not  give  hers,  saying  she  could  not 
put  decent  enough  clothes'  upon  Margery  to  go 
among  the  village  children. 

Still,  Margery  did  not  lose  hope.    She  sat  down 


and  mended  her  frock  so  carefully,  that,  at  last, 
her  mother  was  touched,  and  said  she  might  go ; 
and  all  that  summer  the  little  girl  walked  to  the 
nearest  church,  and  took  her  place  in  the  Sunday 
class,  learning  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  her  Almighty  Father,  and  its  redemption 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  all  the  week, 
when  she  was  scrambling  about  the  rocks  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  she  would  be  thinking  and 
talking  to  them  of  the  things  she  heard. 

Sometimes,  as  she  sat  up  on  the  rocks  watching 
the  setting  sun,  and  looking  at  the  great  pillars  of 
gorgeous  light,  which  seemed  to  point  up  into  the 
very  sky,  she  would  wonder  whether  the  angels  were 
going  up  and  down,  as  they  did  on  the  ladder  jp. 
Jacob's  dream,  or  whether  they  only  came  at  night, 
when  the  moon  was  shining,  and  the  great  silvery 
ladder  lay  across  the  sea. 

When  the  winds  were  high  and  the  storms 
thundered  and  shook  the  lighthouse,  often  appear- 
ing to  make  the  very  rocks  themselves  tremble, 
Margery  would  think  of  the  poor  sailors  and  the 
great  ships  she  saw  go  sailing  by  every  day.  She 
could  not  sleep  on  these  nights,  but  would  lie 
awake,  thinking  of  the  ships  and  men  at  sea; 
and  she  would  wonder  why  God  made  men  so 
strong,  and  little  girls  such  weak  things ;  and  how 
her  farther  could  turn  and  manage  the  great  lan- 
tern, and  show  a  light  to  save  the  poor  sailors, 
while  she  could  only  lie  in  bed  and  cry.  She 
would  hold  up  her  little  hand,  and  think  what  a 
weak,  useless  thing  it  was,  and  wonder  why  God 
made  her  at  all. 

One  very  stormy  night  she  had  lain  awake  a 
long,  long  time,  and  had  at  last  fallen  asleep  with 
the  words  of  a  beautiful  hymn  on  her  lips,  which 
conmienced — 

"Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save, 
Whose  band  hath  bound  the  restless  ware ; 
Who  bid'st  the  mighty  ocean-deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep ; 

Oh  I  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  thee 

For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 
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Well,  she  had  a  dieam  that  night,  and  thought 
she  was  playing  among  the  rocks ;  that  she  saw  a 
large  fihip  oome  tossing  about  upon  the  stormy  sea 
— the  mast  broken,  and  no  one  doing  anything  to 
help  her;  that  she  was  driving  right  on  to  the 
furthermost  rocks.  Suddenly  she  oould  see  into 
the  ship,  and  knew  that  the  sailors  were  rebellious 
— that  they  refused  to  work  and  help  themselyes ; 
that  the  officers  were  sunk  down  with  fatigue; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  men  had  broken  open 
the  doors  whore  the  spirits  were  kept,  and  were 
thinking  of  nothing  but  drinking,  and  forgetting 
their  awful  danger.  There  they  were,  swearing 
and  laughing,  mocking  the  captain,  and  letting 
the  ship  drive  helplessly  to  her  destruction.  The 
last  had  almost  oome.  The  captain  made  one  more 
appeal,  and  met  only  mocking  jests. 

Just  then,  Margery  thought  she  saw  a  group  of 
children— tkey  were  the  captain's— hastily  lifted 
from  their  beds  when  the  danger  came.  They  were 
standing  huddled  together  beside  their  mother. 
Suddenly  one  of  them,  a  little  girl  about  Margery's 
own  size,  sprung  out  of  the  group.  She  threw  aside 
the  doak  that  had  been  wrapped  round  her,  and 
climbing  up  near  the  mainmast,  stood  there  in 
her  white  nightgown,  her  long,  light,  golden  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Her  voice,  dear  as  a  bell, 
rang  out  above  the  noise  of  the  tempest.  She 
called  to  the  saUors,  bidding  them  listen  to  a  story. 
"  Once,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  there  was  a  ship 
'on  a  great  inland  sea:  the  winds  began  to  blow, 
and  a  storm  came,  so  great  that  the  waves  broke 
over  and  over  the  ship ;  and  the  sailors,  getting 
terrified,  ran  and  awoke  Jesus,  who  was  sleeping. 
He  told  them  that  they  ought  not  to  have  doubted 
God's  care  for  them,  and  then  rising,  he  held  out 
his  hand  and  said  to  the  waves,  wind,  and  storm — 
'Peace,  be  still*;'  and  then  the  storm  ceased,  and 
there  was  a  great  calm.  Jesus  is  here,"  cried  the 
little  girl,  when  she  had  finished  the  story,  '*  here 
.  with  us  now,  just  as  much  as  he  was  then  with 
them.  He  can  help  us  just  as  well,  but  he  wants 
us  to  help  ourselves ;  if  we  don't,  we  are  killing 
each  other:  and  the  commandment  says,  'Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder.'" 

The  sailors  had  gathered  round,  closer  and 
closer,  and  as  she  'stopped  speaking  one  of  them 
shouted  that  they  were  ready  to  work.  Then  the 
captain  gave  the  word,  the  men  fell  to  with  all  their 
might,  and  the  good  ship  was  brought  before  the 
wind  and  saved— and  that,  too,  all  by  the  means, 
under  Gh)d,  of  a  little  girl  not  bigger  than  Margery, 
who,  when  she  woke^  lay  thinking  and  thinking  of 
her  dream,  which  was  all  so  plain  that  she  fancied 
she  could  hear  the  child's  sweet  voice,  and  whenever 
she  shut  her  eyes,  thought  she  saw  her  golden  hair 
and  white  nightgown  fluttering  in  the  stormy 
wind.  I 

All  that  day,  as  e&e  played  about  on  the  rooks,  ' 


did  she  think  of  the  dream,  and  hofw  much  Qod 
had  put  it  into  the  power  of  a  little  gul  to  do; 
then,  when  evening  came,  and  they  were  all  sitiin' 
round  the  kitchen  fire,  after  their  sapper,  Margg^r 
told  them  her  dream.  They  all  listened  veir 
attentively,  for  she  told  *  it  clearly,  and  as  sb« 
felt  it  in  her  heart.  When  she  was  done,  s^e 
saw  her  father  had  covered  his  fiuse  with  11* 
hand.  When  he  took  it  away,  he  called  her  to 
him,  sat  her  upon  his  knee,  and  kissed  her,  keep- 
ing her  there  for  a  long  time ;  at  last,  when  it  W23 
time  for  her  to  go  to  bed,  he  said^ 

"  Tm  going  to  Yarmouth  to-morrow,  Mai^eiT ; 
do  you  want  anything  ?  " 

Margery  did  want  something  very  much;  sl» 
wanted  a  little  Bible,  and  she  told  him  ao,  kisaLg 
him,  and  bidding  him  **  Gk>od  night." 

Next  day  the  father  left  pretty  early  in  th? 
day,  and  Margery,  who  was  thinking  contznuaHr 
of  her  expected  book,  went  and  hid  herself  asioiir 
the  rocks,  from  where  she  could  see  the  path  hj 
which  her  father  must  oome ;  but  it  was  growing 
dark,  and  tiiere  was  no  sign  of  him,  so  Marge? 
went  in  to  her  supper,  and  they  were  aU  sittic^ 
round  the  table,  when  the  father  walked  in- 

''Here,  little  maid,"  he  cried,  holding  up  & 
parcel,  "  here's  your  book." 

Margery  opened  the  paper,  and  saw  a  nice  BiDlf. 

He  had  brought  some  sweets  for  the  other  childzaL, 

but  they  all  clustered  round  Margery,  asking  be 

to  read  them  the  story  about  the  ship  on  the  hks, 

and  the  Lord  who  said  to  the  wind  to  be  qnift; 

and  Margery  opened  the  book  and  read,  stamm^- 

ing  a  little  over  the  long  words,  and  putting  Xh^s:, 

in  more  from  memory  than  anything  else.    WLe^ 

she  had  done,  and  the  table  was  cleared,  h^  hJihzz 

brought  out  another  parcel ;  this  he  opened,  asd 

showed  another  and  a  larger  Bible,  one  with  £l^ 

I  dear  print,  and  great  pictures  of  the  ways  aitd 

doings  spoken  of  in  the  holy  book.     The  children 

gathered  round,  some  on  his  knee,  some  on  tJie 

chair,  some  on  his  back.     Patiently  did  he  tnn: 

'  over  leaf  after  leaf,  reading  a  little  bit  here  aiA 

I  there,  to  try  and  explain  the   pictures ;    but  sX 

I  last  it  was  quite  dark,  and  time  for  his  night  work 

to  begin,  so  he  promised  to  show  it  to  them  nei: 

'  day,  and  went  up  to  the  little  room  where  the  ligt: 

I  was.    He  took  the  Bible  with  him,  and,  daring  'Js 

long  hours  of  darkness  and  watching,  he  read  tLs 

book. 

I  Next  day  Margery  saw  that  he  had  written  up oa 
,  the  first  page,  "  Bought  because  Margery  told  ms 
J  of  Jesus." 

I     So  you  see  that,  weak  and  useless  as  the  dear 

little  girl  thought  herself,  God  had,  in  his  infinite 

I  love  and  wisdom,  made  her  the  means  of  bringing 

his  holy  Word   and   fear   into    her    home,    and 

achieving  the  greatest  work  on  earth — Innnging  th« 

'  careless  to  a  knowledge  of  Gk>d.  J.  £.  A. 
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1.  The  rook  whioh  Jonatban  to  battle  crossed. 

2.  The  to^rn  wbere  Amaziah's  life  was  lost. 

8.  Within  whose  ohamber  Banich's  roll  was  la'd  ? 

4.  What  word  a  test  of  life  or  death  was  made? 

5.  Who  of  the  nia'dens  sent  back  had  tbe  care 

6.  What  youth  was  noted  for  hi^  splen lid  bar ? 

7.  Whose  son  the  foitrtb  king  over  Israel  rei/ned  ? 

8.  Who  for  his  safety  sudden  madness  fe^nsd  ? 

9.  What  heathen  woman  was  in  Shittim  slain  f 

10.  Who  in  his  sixteenth  year  began  to  reiirn  ? 

11.  Wh3  watched  the  harveat  months  beside  her  dead  t 

12.  The  monarch  to  wh  •m  Jeroboam  fled. 

18.  Whose  prophecy  at  Tar.-hi»h  was  fulBllel  ? 

14.  Before  whose  threshing-floor  was  Uzsah  killed  ? 

15.  Whose  bedstead  lon«  in  Babbath  was  preserved! 

16.  Where  met  Abimelech  his  fate  deserved  ? 

The  Christian's  duty  'mid  all  foes, 

Whate'er  his  earthly  lot— 
L'ke  Stephen  with  his  dying  breath, 

Bless,  and  ourse  net. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MISGIYIKG^ 

)R.  GRASPINGTON  was  ordinarily  on 
such  good  terms  with  himself  that 
his  temper  towards  others  was  not 
▼ery  liable  to  be  ruffled.  From  the 
altitude  to  which  his  egotism  exalted 
him,  he  oould  afford  to  look  down 
with  a  supercilious  complacency  upon  others;  so  that 
liis  coming  down  in  what  his  kinswoman  Eizzy  would 
<iaXL  "  a  tough  bit  of  temper**  was  due  to  some  predis- 
posing causes :  and  these,  it  must  be  owned,  had  been 
supplied  only  recently. 

Besides  being  annoyed  with  what  he  called  Clipp 
Junior's  airs,  he  was  also  bristling  with  ill-temper  and 
ohagrin  from  a  conversation  with  his  grandson.  He  had, 
in  his  plain  way,  asked  at  the  breakfast  table  that  morn- 
ing, "  Well,  Gilbert,  are  you  making  good  use  of  your 
time  ?  I  suppose,  by  this,  you're  pretty  sure  of  winning.  *• 

"Winning  what?" 

"Why  the  heiress." 

"As  to  the  heiress,  sir,  I  should  hate  myself  if  I 
entered  on  the  pursuit." 

"  W— hew !  you  would !  and  pray  why  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  mercenary  and  contemptible." 

"  Why  who  and  what  are  you,  pray  ?— *  mercenary 
and  contemptible,*  indeed !  I  suppose,  Mr.  Insolence, 
you  mean  to  fling  those  two  fine  words  at  me.  Tough 
Graspington." 

Just  as  the  ooQoquy  had  reached  this  nearly  belling 
pitch,  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Clipp  had  called  in,  and 
with  the  ea^  assurance  native  to  him,  which  wss  in- 
creased by  some  dim  prescience  of  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  that  he  had  evidently  interrupted  between  the 
two,  he  began  to  descant  on  the  pleasant  party  at  his 
mother's  the  previous  night,  appealing  familiarly  to 
Gilbert,  who  had  been  there,  telling  the  youth  very  par- 
ticularly that  Miss  Clipp  was  well,  and  introducing  Miss 


Ormond's  name  in  a  style  almost  of  appropriation  that 
was  intolerable  to  her  guardian,  who,  however  little  be 
oared  for  her,  was  roused  to  intense  interest  by  the  dread 
that  a  monetary  prize  which  he  had  mentally  oonslgned 
was  slipping  from  his  young  kinsman's  grasp.  He  was 
consequently  more  than  usually  curt  and  angular  to  Mr. 
Clipp,  and  as  soon  as  his  business  affiurs  for  the  day  were 
concluded,  had  gone  down  to  Blvercrofb  in  the  mood  we 
have  seen,  by  which,  in  reality,  he  only  complicated 
matters. 

He  had  ordered  Gilbert  to  bring  down  some  papers 
that  evening,  which  would  require  Mrs.  Tregabbit's 
signature  as  well  as  his  own— papers  he  himself  might 
have  brought,  but  he  made  them  the  excuse  both  for  his 
remaining  awhile,  and  his  grandson's  coming  down. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  not  a  woman  to  be  thwarted 
with  impunity,  and  soon  after  Miss  Ormond  withdrew 
she  had  bethought  her  of  a  topic  that  she  concluded 
would  be  annoying  to  Mr.  Graspington,  for  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  remonstrance,  "You  have  been  too  warm, 
my  good  sir ;  we  are  old  friends,  and  should  be  able  to 
talk  these  matters  over  quietly.  As  to  this  Mr.  Clipp, 
it's  absurd  your  jumping  to  such  oonclusions.  Miss 
Ormond  is  very  young  yet,  and  the  last  girl  in  the  world 
to  be  wooed  and  won  easily — not  she.  Now  I  admit,  if 
she  was  like  Miss  Clipp,  who  has  not  much  time,  we'll 
say,  to  lose,  and  is  evidently  delighted  at  her  new  pros- 
pects  " 

"Newprospeote?" 

^  Ye%  and  though  she's  certainly  a  few  years  older, 
and  some  people  think  that  a  disadvantage,  shell  moke 
a  good  wife." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Graspington,  half  impatiently,  as 
though  the  subject  was  one  too  completely  uninteresting 
to  engage  his  mind  for  a  moment, — "  is  she  going  to  be 
married  P  Well,  so  that  she's  not  to  be  my  wife,  I  don't 
care." 

**  Don't  you?  Well  I  should  have  thought  if  you  did 
not  oare  about  this  poor  girl  Edina,  you  would  have  been 
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interested  about  Gilbert.  The  future  of  your  grandson 
and  successor  cannot  surelj  be  quite  indifferent  to  you  I " 

Mr.  Graspington  seemed  transfixed  on  his  ohair^  and 
the  widow  evidently  enjoyed  his  discomfiture,  though 
she  afTected  surprise  at  the  tone  in  which  he  repeated 
the  one  word  "  Gilbert ! "  but  no  further  explanation 
could  be  given ;  for  while  his  kinsman  was  uttering  his 
name  the  young  man  was  ushered  into  the  room,  his 
comely  face  shadowed  with  anxiety,  and  the  laughing 
ray  fled  fVom  his  honest  eyes. 

He  had  hoped,  yet  feared,  that  Miss  Ormond  would  be 
present.  A  sickening  dread  of  some  detestably  worldly 
speech  from  his  kinsman  being  uttered  in  the  young 
lady's  presence  always  haunting  him,  and  yet  he  felt 
a  weary  sense  of  disappointment  when  he  did  not  see  her. 
He  surmised,  too,  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  Miss 
Ormond's  guardians  were  not  harmonising ;  and  ho  was 
glad  to  occupy  himself  with  the  papers,  and  avoid  all  that 
could  be  personal  to  himself.  Mrs.  Tregabbit  took  the 
first  opportunity  that  occurred  amid  the  reading  over  a 
balance-sheet  and  the  discussing  some  accounts,  to  say,  '*  I 
thought  you  were  intending  to  have  a  row  on  the  river  to- 
night. Did  not  I  hear  Miss  Clipp  say  she  would  like  it  ?  *' 

"  Miss  Clipp  I  '*  said  Gilbert  in  a  tone  of  such  complete 
surprise,  that  he  coloured  as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Mrs. 
Tregabbit's  face ;  and  all  unskilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  heart,  Mr.  Graspington  looked  sorely  puz2^ed,  being 
by  no  means  completely  convinced  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  gossip  he  had  recently  heard. 
Whether  Gilbert  was  making  use  of  his  opportunities 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Miss  Ormond,  he  was  surely 
not  so  foolish  as  to  be  committing  himself  elsewhere — 
of  that  Mr.  Graspington  longed  to  be  confident.  So 
that  gentleman  struggled  to  recover  his  equanimity,  and 
suddenly  remembering  as  the  business  matters  were 
concluded  that  Gilbert  had  not  seen  his  cousin,  he  said, 
graciously — 

"My  boy,  I've  had  to  exclude  Edina  to-night,  for 
business  is  business,  and  young  girls  are  always  in  the 
way— at  least  with  me.  But  I  don't  like  you  to  seem  to 
neglect  your  oousin ;  you  had  better  see  her  before  you 
go.  She  was  in  the  garden,  I  think,  just  now."  As 
his  grandson  left  the  room,  Mr.  Graspington  remem- 
bered with  exultation  how  dependent  he  was,  and  rubbed 
his  hands  together  exultingly  as  he  muttered,  "  Not  a 
doit  for  your  chanoe.  Miss  Clipp." 

Mr.  Graspington  was  right  in  concluding  that  his 
granddaughter  was  lingering  awhile  in  the  twilight  in 
the  garden.  She  was  not  alone  there,  for  Jliliss  Ormond 
on  leaving  her  guardian  had  rushed  into  the  open  air, 
and  been  pacing  up  and  down  to  regain  composure. 
Before  she  had  overcome  the  hurry  of  her  spirits,  who 
should  she  encounter  near  the  arbour  but  Mr.  Clipp. 
On  any  other  occasion  she  would  have  expressed  surprise 
at  seeing  him  in  that  place  unannounced,  and  have  had 
him  shown  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  presence,  and  met  him 
there,  if  at  all ;  but  on  this  night,  when  he  approached 
her,  something  of  perversity  urged  her  to  continue  to 
w  ulk  in  the  garden  with  him,  and  to  feel  flattered  at  the 
circumstance  of  his  rowing  over  the  river  in  his  boat  to 
make  an  evening  visit. 

Edina  not  being  called  to  jom  her  friend,  had  with- 


drawn from  her  path,  and  was  walking  ceirer. 
so  that  as  her  cousin  stepped  from  the  ^^t...-: 
to  the  terrace,  he  met  her  at  once.  Some  inl... 
of  companionship  in  sorrow  .made  thdr  sd- 
evening  more  than  usually  kindly.   Gilb^ti'.  . 
arm  within  his  own,  and  inquired  after  her : . 
tone  of  tender  interest.    His  words  were,  L' 
terrupted  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  tk    > 
the  shrubbery,  and  his  question  as  to  who  7. 
simply  answered  by  Edina  in  the  worl^ ' 
Ormond  and  Mr.  Clipp." 

Only  Miss  Ormond  and  Mr.  Clipp!  H.' 
in  one  litUe  word !  On/y  /  Oh, thou  sim] '..  - 
ing  with  the  one  dear  name  that  of  31r.  i 
the  latter  was  onZy  just  then  crushiQ?  :1:  - 
involuntarily  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  Giiiicri^ 
shutting  out  all  sunshine  from  his  fatare.  I^ 
posing  and  being  accepted  by  Kate  OmuLl-. 

CHAPTBtt  3;XX. 

A  SLIP  OF  PAFBB. 

TnBSB  persons  left  the"  garden  that  ni/a'. ' 
different  feelings.    Mr.  Clipp,  who  decJLc^^ 
Tregabbit  when  he  heard   that  Mr.  Gr:.;. 
with  her,  leaped  into  his  wherry  alertiy  ami : 
phantly  away,  watched  by  Kate  as  long  &:  i-: 
the  summer  night  permitted  her  to  see  hin.  1 
the  coveted  prize,  and  his  excitement  Ta» 
similar  to  that  which  a  trader  feels,  who  n^ 
oessful  speculation — ^intense  8elf-complac;a.r 
tender  gratitude  melting  the  heart  vith  : 
abandonment — ^the  noble  wish  to  prove  t  : 
crowning  glory  of  a  man's  life— a  true-he  a". 
love — the  purifying  influenceof  exalted  an  i  - 
kindled  and  sanotified  at  the  altar  of  truu-^ 
feel,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  no:  i:i  - 

Gilbert,  who  had  not  lingered  long  wii- : 
the  tidings  she  imparted,  was  walking  up  -^• 
side-path  in  the  adjacent  field  striving  ^^* 
feeling  as  if  his  limbs  were  stricken  wiiii  u* 
weariness  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  heaTj : 
was  swelling  till  it  nearly  suffocated  him,  - 
emotions  adding  to  his  sufferings.    Ha  h-^ 
the  supreme  agony  ooncentrated  into  a  '- 
much  he  had  loved,  and  how  deeply  I'  - 
pointed.    "Women  obtain  relief  in  tbcir  - 
yielding  to  it,  but  a  man  increase  his  t.' 
struggling  with  it.   The  friendly  darkaev  •- 
as  he  was  wringing  his  hands,  and  coai 
self  as  a  selfish,  presumptuous  idiot.  Ic-  - 
undefined  sense  that  his  love  was  hones:  l~* 
therefore  not  ignoble,  kept  him  fromabfol^^  • 
—a  terror,  too,  for  her,  tie  lovely  and  bel^^  -' 
had  taken  to  her  heart  one  who  would  nc>  •  * 
value,  added  an  element  of  increased  Uzl'- 
thought  of  Kate,  even  when  he  was  mu*: " 
self,    "I  must  pluck  up  this  despopt*  ' 
roots,  and  master  it — I  must— I  will" 

Kate,  as  she  sauntered  back  to  the  hoi^  ^ 
word  by  Jessy  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit  that  si?  i- 
to  her  room  for  the  nighty  was  certainly  '-  - 
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mood.  Scarcely  had  her  lover— her  accepted  lover,  left 
her,  when  her  heart  was  filled  mijh  strange  misgivings. 
Once  in  the  shelter  of  her  room,  she  tried  to  recall  what 
Lad  passed — to  analyse  her  feelings. 

All  had  been  so  sndden,  Mr.  Glipp's  proposal  had 
followed  so  immediately  after  her  irritating  interview 
mih  her  guardian,  before  her  indignation  had  calmed 
down— that  in  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  she  could  not, 
on  the  retrospect,  really  comprehend  the  important  fact 
that  she  had  accepted  Mr.  Clipp's  oflfer— was  actually 
engaged  to  him.  None  of  the  sweet  hopes  and  absorb- 
ing happiness  which  fills  the  young  heart  under  such 
circumstances  was  felt  by  her.  A  terror  that  she  had 
been  precipitate— that  with  all  her  delicacy  and  maiden 
pride  she  had  been  too  easily  won,— a  terror,  too,  that 
she  had  not  the  feeling  of  esteem  and  love  for  him,  which 
alone  justified  a  young  girl's  preference,  troubled  her. 

Let  the  mind  once  admit  doubts  of  this  kind,  and  like 
a  swiftly- rising  tide  they  wiU  soon  surge  above  all  other 
considerations.  Before  Kate  Ormond  had  been  an  hour 
in  her  room  she  was  enduring  all  the  misery  of  self-con- 
demnation—a feeling  intolerable  always  to  the  proud 
and  the  pampered ;  and  Kate,with  her  many  excellences, 
was  both  :  to  her  it  was  unendurable.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  doubts  whether  Gilbert,  fighting  as  a  strong  man 
with  his  sudden  torment,  was  really  more  miserable  that 
night  than  Kate  Ormond. 

Then,  too,  she  recurred  to  the  incident  of  the  lock  of 
hair,  and  racked  her  memory  to  recall  the  time  when 
her  father  had  shown  it.  She  could  not  be  mistaken, 
there  were,  most  certainly,  included  with  it  in  her  re- 
membrance the  tortoise-shell  casket,  the  two  or  more 
rings  tied  together,  as  she  now  recollected,  with  a  bit  of 
black  ribbon,  and  this  now  strangely  recovered  tress  of 
hair.  As  the  orphan  girl  took  out  the  little  memorial 
and  wound  it  softly  round  her  white  and  taper  fingers, 
a  deeper  sense  of  loss  in  being  motherless  came  over  her 
than  she  had  ever  yet  felt.  A  consciousness  that  there 
were  many  things  in  her  character  and  training  that  a 
good  mother  might  have  remedied  pressed  on  her  mind, 
and  its  first  result  was  the  sense  that  her  suspicions  of 
Edina  had  been  harsh  and  unworthy.  Instead  of  thank- 
ing her  for  the  evident  kindness  and  care  in  restoring  a 
rolic  that  might  have  been  cast  away  as  worthless,  she 
had  in  reality  punished  her  young  companion  for  the 
act,  had  made  her  feel  her  lot,  not  merely  of  orphanage, 
but  dcpendenoe.  She,  Kate  Ormond,  who  had  secretly 
prided  herself  on  her  generosity,  had  acted  meanly  to  a 
humble  friend,  as  well  as  precipitantly  to  an  almost 
unknown  lover. 

Such  was  the  discipline,  more  wholesome  than  pleasant, 
that  Kate's  reflections  inflicted.  Ah !  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  better  days  when  we  find  out  our  faults. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  parted  on  rather 
better  terms  with  Mr.  Graspington  than  the  character 
of  their  interview  at  first  might  have  indicated.  That 
lady  was  by  no  means  desirous  that  her  young  charge 
should  form  an  early  marriage,  that  would,  of  course, 
bring  her  rule  to  a  speedy  tcrminittion ;  nor  was  she 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  Kate  in  a  worldly  sense  (and, 
perhaps,  in  a  fiar  higher  sense  also)  might  make  a  much 
more  desirable  alliance  than  with  Mr.  Gipp.     Mr* 


Graspington  had  favoured  her  with  intimations  that  a 
heavy  jointure  to  Mrs.  Clipp  was  made  payable  out  of 
the  estate  of  Clipp  Senior — that,  in  short,  the  property 
was,  as  Mr.  Graspington  said,  tied  up  and  hampered 
with  so  many  mortgages,  and  restricted  by  so  many 
conditions,  that  the  son  could  only  look  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  .womankind  of  his  family  by  making  a 
prosperous  marriage — a  result  which  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
confidently  assured  Mr.  Graspington  would  never  be 
attEuned  by  him  in  that  house,  unless,  as  she  said  jocosely^ 
he  were  to  marry  Edina, "  Whom,*'  she  said, "  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Graspington,  I  may  tell  you,  we  can  make  nothing 
of.  She  goes  peering  and  poking  about,  bringing  locks 
of  hair  and  such  rubbish  out  of  odd  nooks  to  plague 
Miss  Ormond,  and  she  looks  sometimes  so  white  and 
scared  that  I'm  sorzy  she  came  to  us." 

Mr.  Graspington,  who  had  his  own  sufficient  reasons 
for  accounting  for  Edina's  paleness  and  gloom,  said, 
significantly— 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  I've  had  cause,  as  you  know, 
not  to  like  the  girl.  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  before, 
and  shall  say  always,  she's  nothing  to  me;  never  has 
been  anything  but  an  expense ;  still,  if  I  were  in  your 
position,  or  in  Miss  Ormond's,  I  should  make  her 
useful,  keep  her  in  her  place,  not  bother  her  with 
questions,  and  avoid  being  at  all  familiar,  and  be  patient 
with  any  little  strangeness  for  a  time.  It  will  wear  od 
—that  is,  if  you  don't  take  too  much  notice  of  it,  or 
make  too  much  toss  with  her.  I  certainly  think  you  do 
quite  right  in  keeping  her  here  at  home.  I  never 
thought  or  meant  that  she  was  to  be  anything  but  a 
humble  oompanidn." 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  heard  these  rules  laid  down  with  some 
lingering  of  surprise,  for  she  exclaimed,  involuntarily — 

".And  you  have  no  other  granddaughter !  Some  people 
would  think  her  pretty  and  accomplished.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Graspington,  they  do  right  to  call  you  Tough.'* 

A  complacent  tightening  of  his  thin  lips  was  all  the 
reply  vouchsafed.  He  rang  the  bell  to  inquire  for 
Gilbert,  and  was  too  absorbed  in  himself  and  his  own 
success  in  having,  as  he  phrased  it,  put  a  spoke  in  Clipp 
Junior's  wheel,  to  notice  that  his  grandson's  foce  had 
lost  its  healthy  hue,  and  a  grey  pallor  had  shed  a  look 
of  weariness  and  gloom  on  every  feature. 

They  returned  to  town  without  entering  into  any 
conversation  until  they  were  very  near  home,  when  Mr. 
Graspington,  said,  abruptly,  **  And  you  saw  the  girl  ?  " 

"  Saw  Miss  Ormond,  sir  ?  No,  she  had  left  the  draw- 
ing-room before  I  came." 

"  No,  not  Miss  Ormond — though,  now  I  think  of  it,  she 
certainly  was  in  the  garden ;  I  saw  her  there.  Well,  the 
girl,  Edina." 

**  Oh,  my  cousin !— yes ;  and  may  I  say,  sir,  that  she 
seems  unhappy  ?  " 

"Unhappy  I  what  about,  pray?"  He  turned  round 
in  quick  alarm  as  he  spoke.  "  Did  she  complain  to  you  ? 
—did  she  say  anything,  eh  ?  " 

''No,  she  did  not  complain;  but  I  think  she  feels 
being  so  totally  unnoticed  by  you,  her  only  relative." 

"  Why,  are  not  you  her  relative  ?  " 

"  Certainly;  but  you,  sir,  have  claims— that  is^  she  has 
daims." 
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Tshaw!  sentimental  stuff.  Claims  of  relationship^ 
Indeed !  I  was  flung  on  the  o(%an  of  life^  to  sink  or  swim. 
If  I'd  sunk  there'd  have  been  no  one  to  care ;  I  swam^ 
and  there  was  no  one  to  help.  I  did  without  one  or 
the  other,  boy,  and  so  must  she.*' 

"Beally/*  said  Gilbert,  stung  by  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings  into  anger, — "  really,  that  poor  outcast  who  died 
in  Kivercroft  boat-house  could  not  be  more  cast  oS  by  the 
unfeeling  world,  than  you  cast  off  thb  inoffensive  girL" 

Mr.  Grasplngton  was  silent  from  surprise.  The  young 
man,  not  noticing  his  look,  continued  - 

"  I  wondered  to  find  Edina  cry. like  a  child  when  I 
happened  once  to  allude  to  that  incident.  I  think  she 
was  mentally  drawing  a  parallel  between  her  own  case 
and  that  of  the " 

"What?"  shouted  Mr.  Graspington,  as  if  he  had 
just  regained  his  breath  after  a  blow,— ^' she  was  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  herself— and  that— -and  a--a 
vagrant  was  she  ?  and  I've  educated  her ! " 

Gilbert  saw  the  error  he  had  committed,  and  hastened 
to  say,  **  You  mistake,  sir ;  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind; 
she  never  said  a  word  that  could  be  so  construed.  I 
was  merely  uttering  my  own  thoughts." 

Mr.  Graspington  drew  a  long  breath  as  if  relieved, 
and  said,"  I  advise  you,  young  sir,  to  keep  your  thoughts 
then  to  yourself,  and  if  you  wish  this  relation  of  yours 
well,  tell  her  not  to  grumble  or  sulk,  for  by  all  that's 
good,  or  bad,  if  I  know  her  to  whine  about  herself,  or 
draw  parallels  forsooth,  I'll  pack  her  off  again  to  her 
school  in  France,  and  keep  her  there.  I'd  do  so  to- 
morrow, if  I  thought  there  was  any  real  foundation  for 
your  words.  As  you  think  so  very,  very  muoh  about 
the  claims  of  relationship,  be  careful  you're  not  this 
young  girl's  enemy — that's  alL" 

There  was  something  so  utterly  disproportioned  to  any 
offence  Gilbert  had  given  his  grandfather  in  the  latter's 
remarks,  that  the  young  man  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 1 
meat,  and  wisely  resolved  not  again  to  prejudice  his 
cousin's  cause  by  advocating  it. 

Beoent  incidents  had  made  both  night  and  her  own 
roomatimeandplaceof  troubled  thought  for  Edina, rather 
than  a  calm  haven  of  rest.  From  education  and  conviction 
free  from  all  taint  of  superstition,  still  her  imagination  was 
impressed  by  that  whisper  of  her  own  name,  which  she 
had  felt  certain  she  heard  on  the  previous  night.  She 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  mentioned  it,  even  if 
there  was  no  special  cause  for  silence;  but  the  con- 
sciousness that,  if  her  nerves  were  at  fault,  the  reason  of 
their  disturbance  lay  in  the  painful  family  discoveries  she 
had  made,  was  sufficient  to  put  the  seal  of  silence  on  her 
lips.  With  all  young  people  the  readiest  remedy  for  an 
evil  that  presents  itself  to  their  imagination,  is  change 
of  scene ;  and  just  as  her  cousin  Gilbert  was  yearning 
to  enter  on  some  career  that  would  take  him  from  the 
sordid  influences  of  his  grandfather's  patronage  and 
surroundings,  so  she  was  thinkiog,  and  wishing  for  a 
future  that  might  remedy  or  compensate  the  present 
and  tiiie  past  A  remark  of  Grerald  Oakenshaw's  dwelt 
in  her  niind,  and  was  recalled  as  she  mused.  "  I  have 
found,"  he  said,  "that  we  far  more  fatally  deceive 


ourselves  by  exaggerated  dread  of  Ihtuie  eiil<,tiiia 
we  do  by  enthusiastic  anticipations  of  fatore  ^ 
Faith  in  coming  good  is  as  needful  to  weU-bdag  la 
this  world,  as  to  salvation  in  the  next."  Eren  u  %)& 
repeated  the  words,  and  involuntarily  recalled  tiu  ex- 
pression of  the  speaker's  intelligent  face  as  he  uM 
them,  the  thought  of  her  parents  rose  like  a  black  dos: 
that  shut  out  all  the  future.  The  dead  and  the  limi 
equally  stood  between  her  and  any  prospect  of  h^'i 
ness.  What  could  she  have  in  herself  to  compemte  fs 
the  misery  of  her  family  connections  ?  Ought  not  i^ 
secret  knowledge  that  her  mother  was  laid  in  i  sas". 
less  grave,— tliat  her  father  was  a  man  ofajstor 
(it  might  be  crime— most  certaiijly  a  sun  shiumii; 
the  beaten  paths  of  life,  and  treading  m  cpM 
ways) — ought  not  this  to  isolate  her  fhrn  tbn 
hopes  natural  to  her  age  and  sex?  If  she  ereriufd 
to  love,  what  dower  but  disgrace  was  hen?  Altai 
thought  she  turned  pale,  and  hid  li»  ihoe  in  k 
hands,  shuddering  before  the  mental  vision  of  Gaili 
Oakenshaw,  his  calm  intellectual  faoe  and  ope&  brci, 
where  "shame  is  ashamed  to  sit,"  passing  befon  k. 
£ven  the  dreams  of  night,  which  restored  her  te  1« 
society  of  the  only  human  being  whose  attentioQa  hH 
really  been  as  delicate  as  they  were  grattfjing,  isd  fk 
had  unconsciously  impressed  her  youthftil  mind,  did  ih^: 
obliterate  the  bitter  sense  of  a  di^raceful  stigma  n^i 
on  and  blighting  her. 

As  she  rose,  more  refreshed,  the  next  Bormng,ia4n 
opening  the  fasteniogs  of  her  half-glass  door  (o  k  c 
the  air  and  sunlight,  her  attention  was  saddenly  attnete: 
by  a  tiny  slip  of  paper  that  lay  upon  the  floor,  his 
picked  it  up  she  saw  it  had  writing  ou  it,  and  oo&dsie'i 
it  had  been  thrust  under  the  dpor.  It  co&taiaid  i 
single  line  in  the  form  of  a  memoradittm— "Ur^. 
the  ffraoe,  4  p.m.** 

No  need  of  many  words.  She  read  it  over  M^^j 
as  well  as  sadly.  He  then — this  mysterious  fsih^-^: 
a  haunting  presence  had  tracked  her  to  her  Terjrooa 
knew  not  only  its  sitaation,  but  in  this  case  had  anikd 
himself  of  what  had  been  meant  as  a  pleasant  cosTe- 
nienoe  to  make  the  garden  more  agreeably  aooessibk,tfi 
mount  to  the  balcony  and  thrust  in  the  writing,  ^^h 
if  he  feared  detection,  did  he  tempt  misfortone  ^^ 
boldly  ?  If  she,  hb  daughter,  shrank  in  ghastlj  ^'' 
from  betraying  him,  could  he  expect  that  shehidinj 
power  to  prevent  his  being  detected,  or  was  able  to  htf 
him  if  he  rushed  upon  his  fate  P  Surely  a  father's  ex- 
sideration  for  her  circumstances  as  a  dependant-ca:^ 
recently  a  stranger  in  that  abode— ought  to  dictate  U^ 
not  involving  her  in  any  complication  bejond  tb: 
already  so  galling  of  the  revelations  he  had  mads.  SLt 
read  again, "  Urgent :  the  grave,  4  p.nL" 

The  writer  might  be  well  assured  that  gloomj  o^ 
ing-place  would  be  instantly  known,  for  tiie  whole  wed 
contained  but  one  grave  to  the  excited  imaginatioacf 
the  poor  girl,  who,  as  she  read  and  re-read  the  brief  mii 
sive,  felt  herself  drawn.yet  more  and  more  into  the  fo!^ 
of  a  mystery,  the  issues  of  which  defied  all  oonjectare. 
{To  he  conttJiued.) 


SUBSCRIPTIOI^S  TO  "  THS  QUIVER  LIFE  BO  ATS. "^-^We  ikall  he  glad  to  rtcewe  any  UHs  vMtk  may  iftU  kai^ 
at  it  is  desirable  to  close  the  account  -uiitliout  Jurther  delay.     A  statement  qf  the  fimd  will  shortly  be  laid  before  ear  rrsaen. 
Ed.  Quiver. 
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{Drawn  ^  A.  B.  Houghton.) 
"  He  stood  in  his  black  weepers  and  little  cloak  on  the  side  of  the  ooflbi."— p.  739.  • 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  GENTLE  LIFE." 

m.— THE  sexton's  window.  Ilia  bell,  with  its  little  black  wooden  handle,  hangs 

rTHY  a  sexton  should  exist  in  a  town  wherein  by  a  jointed  bit  of  rusty  wire  just  outside  his 

f     he  is  allowed  to  bury  no  man,  it  is  not  for  window;   and  in  the  porch  of  a  church,  r^"**/* 

to  inquire.      Suffice  it  that  he  so  exists,  that  whichroarsby  day  and  night— now  loud,  now  f- "^q  I  p 
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now  stirred  to  a  wild  frenzy,  and  then  settling  down 
to  an  indistinct  and  sullen  noise— the  ceaseless 
traffic  of  London.  At  some  distance  from  the  porch 
which  leads  to  it  is  a  tall,  four-spired  bell-tower, 
wherein  hangs  one  of  the  most  solemn  bells  in  the 
world,  to  the  sound  of  which,  as  it  strikes  eight  in 
the  sunny  mornings,  or  in  those  clouded  with  fog,  or 
whitened  by  the  thick-falling  snow,  some  hundreds 
of  human  beings  have  been  brought  out  to  die; 
and  once  upon  a  time,  if  not  now,  the  sexton  had 
to  toll  the  passing-bell  for  the  poor  wretches  who, 
from  the  high  scaffold,  could  see  the  grey  stones  of 
the  church,  the  graveyard  with  its  patch  of  green, 
and  the  clinging  iyy  which  has  crept  up  the  walls 
and  ooyered  the  spaces  between  the  windows ;  nay, 
in  casting  their  eyes  up  to  heaven  as  they  passed 
out  of  the  low  door  of  the  chief  prison  of  the  ancient 
city  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  condemned  ones 
might  have  seen  the  heavens  around  the  four 
spires  of  the  church,  which  rears  itself  above  the 
sexton's  window,  and  have  noted  with  a  lightning 
flash  that  the  four  vanes  on  the  steeple  top  pointed 
four  different  ways ;  yea,  says  Howel  the  traveller, 
"like  unreasonable  people  hard  to  reconcile,  who 
never  looked  all  four  upon  one  point  of  the 
heavens." 

The  little  window  looks  upon  a  faded  dhurchyard, 
on  which  the  rain  has  fedrly  had  its  play,  and,  un- 
disturbed by  the  sweet  winds  of  heaven,  has  beaten 
the  very  life  and  soul  out  of  the  earth  and  the 
green  things  upon  the  earth,  and  formed  nothing 
but  splashed  cups  of  soft  mud.  But  a  few  trees, 
worthy  of  a  better  place,  such  as  a  paradise  in  soft 
Devonian  wood  or  breezy  Sussex  down,  struggle 
to  add  verdure  to  Qod's  acre,  though  it  be  in  a 
smoky  city,  and  man's  dead  lies  unheeded  and  for- 
gotten with  the  roar  of  human  seas  around  them. 
Trees  are  affected  by  artificial  light,  and,  a  good  old 
gardener  tells  us,  die  of  want  of  sleep.  Do  th^  ever 
want  to  go  out  of  town?  Do  they  not  dream,  as 
they  murmur  in  the  hot  summer  air,  of  soft  virgin 
mould  and  country  showers?  Do  they  not  sigh  to 
Bhed,  as  does  our  town  plane-trees,  their  sooty  bark, 
and  wrap  themselves  in  green,  soft  moss,  and  listen 
to  the  songs  of  birds  P— to  the  piping  country  larks, 
woodlarks :  none  of  your  town-bred  skylarks,  who 
sit  perched  upon  their  squares  of  turf,  like  fat  landed 
proprietors,  but  who,  unlike  some  of  those  Isirge- 
acred  lords,  peer  through  the  iron  bars  of  their 
cages,  and,  without  repining,  pour  out  full-throated 
songs  in  praise  of  the  warm  sunshine,  the  blue  sky, 
and  heaven  itself. 

Inside  this  little  window  you  may  see  the  sexton  in 
his  room.  He  is  an  old  man,  with  a  bare  head, 
nearly  as  naked  as  a  billiard  ball,  and  looking  like 
a  long  yellow  egg  somewhat  out  of  shape.  A  few 
books,  a  dozen  or  so  parochial  notices,  a  hat  turned 
up  at  one  end  of  the  brim,  from  a  constant  habit  of 
its  wearer  of  looking  up  at  the  bell-ropes,  a  cotton 


pocket-handkerchief  of  a  faded  blue  oolour,  astoct, 
worn  stick,  with  a  large  mud  mushroom  at  the  end, 
and  very  shiny  and  crooked  in  the  handle,  and  a 
little  crutch — a  child's  crutch  only— in  the  ooraer 
of  the  room.  Such  ^ings  the  eye  of  any  one  ^ 
catch  as  he  looksfinto  the  room  of  Mr.  Math^v 
Bohn,  sexton  of  St.  Saviour's-at-HilL  AboTdthe 
mantelshelf  is  a  blunderbuss,  with  a  bxus  barrel 
and  a  flint  lock,  with  a  priming-pan  as  big  as  a 
saltcellar ;  and  there,  too,  polished  and  kept  u  an 
ornament,  is  a  bell  of  somewhat  ancient  date.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  know  more  about  that  banc- 
bell,  a  tall  black  board  outside  the  door  will  tell 
him  that  good  citizen  Dowe  did  leave,  250  yeais 
ago,  a  sum  of  money  that  the  sexton  might  \s£, 
in  the  still  hour  of  night,  this  hand-bell  u 
near  as  he  could  to  the  cell  of  the  £a8t-dyii^ 
man — ^a  man  dying  in  sound  health,  bethink  m 
-»and  cry  out  a  kind  of  doggrel  wanung  hin  d 
his  fate : 

"  All  you  that  in  the  oondemned  hole  do  He, 
Prepare  you,  for  to-morrow  you  shall  die; 
And  when  St.  Saviour's  bell  to-moRvw  toUa, 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls  I " 

In  those  good  times  how  often^let  us  say  atk^l 
every  Monday  morning — was  some  poor  creatun 
awakened  from  the  sleep  which  Nature  had  kmdlT 
given  him,  in  which  she  painted  on  his  tired  bi&h, 
racked  with  the  thoughts  of  wrong  and  croeltT, 
neglect  ai^d  death,  by  the  rough  summons  of  th; 
bellman.  "And  many  died  innocent  tihen,  sir,"  sap 
the  sexton :  /*  Those  were  dreadful  .day»-dap  of 
blood-money«  days  when  Jonathan  Wild,  andson^ 
o*  them  awful  men  as  wicked  authors  and  pub- 
lishers make  heroes  of,  bred  up  their  Tiotinu  to  tbs 
gallows,  just  as  one  breeds  chickens  for  ^  spii ' 
True  enough  it  is.  ^  But,  after  «U»^  they  were  good  o.d 
times,  then,''  adds  the  old  man,  and  nods  lus  M. 
and  begins  a  low  whistle,  ezpressivo  chiefly,  it  luj 
be,  of  his  admiration  §ot  the  times. 

'^Mr.Dowe,  sir,  he  did  a  good  thing,  thoag}i,"aj3 
the  sexton.  <*  He  meant  well,  you  see ;  and  i^m 
as  means  well  cannot  always  go  wrong  anybr. 
You  see  the  High  Toby  swells  who  died  game-the 
Gentleman  Jacks,  and  Jack  Sheppards,  and  mi 
people,  did  not  die  off  there  then  "  (he  nodded  hi 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  city  prison);  "butthfre 
was  crowds  come  eaily  to  see  'em  brought  out,  td 
they  followed  *em  too :  and  some  on  *em  stepped 
boldly  into  the  cart,  and  sat  on  their  ooflSns;  sd 
some  hung  down  their  heads  and  wept;  and  them 
aswas  that  way  curnsh  the  crowd,  Fve  heord,  sboatft. 
at  and  jeered.  Poor  souls  !  a  many  of  *em  hung  for 
stealing  of  five  shillings,  may  be.  But  the  lads  that 
died  game  came  out  in  a  tarnished  laced  ooat,  m 
a  cocked  hat  may  be,  with  a  lace  soar^  bought  by 
some  women  who  loved  'em,  for  the  last  ride  on  i^ 
Tyburn.  For  you  see,  sir,  that  among  the  minF 
things  that  even  wicked  men  'a  got  to  thank  G  4 
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for  is  that  women  don't  desert  ns  at  the  last,  not 
if  men  are  as  good  as  heayen's  saints,  or  as  bad  as 
— them  as  is  the  opposite  to  suoh,  the  Lord  forgive 
'em.  Well,  sir,  to  prepare  'em  for  that  dreadful 
Tide»  my  ancestor  in  this  office,  him  as  went  before 
me  long  years  ago,  used  to  look  over  the  yard  wall, 
and  cry  out,  *  All  good  people,  pray  heartily  for 
these  poor  souls  who  are  going  to  their  death  P" 

''Poor  souls,  indeed  I  why,  this  place  is  thronged 
with  memories." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  sexton*  "Tip  those  wide  stairs 
that  lead  to  our  galleries,  how  many  prayerful  soids 
have  mounted  I  how  few  steps  go  up  now  I  We  fill 
our  galleries  with  charity  boys,  sir,  and,  as  I  sit  in 
my  seat,  I  look  down  on  the  young  rascals  flocking 
round  the  big  organ,  and  looking  staid  and  solemn 
enough  in  their  faces,  'cos  they  fronts  the  master, 
but  playing  at  odd  and  even  behind  their  baoks»  or 
suckin'  away  at  physic  bottles  full  of  liquorice- 
water,  which  they  thinks  finer  than  champagne,  I 
dare  say.  Boys  will  be  boys,  sir;  and  in  our  city 
churches,  which  are  not  very  fall  anyhow,  it's 
lonesome  like  for  children."  » 

"It  is  indeed.  It  would  be  well  to  have  children's 
■ervioeSy  as  we  have  children's  story-books  and 
magazines;  and  in  those  litanies  one  could  teU 
them  all  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  gentle 
faith,  and  give  them  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of 
religion,  without  the  thorns  of  doubt  and  the 
brambles  of  wickedness  and  error." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,*'  said  the  sexton,  taking  up  the 
polished  little  crutch  and  dandling  it  on  his  knee 
with  evident  affection,  "  that's  just  what  little  Jim 
said,  years  ago.  He's  a  wise  child,  sir ;  very  wise 
indeed.  You  should  hear  him ;  it  would  do  you 
good.  He  plays  at  parson  sometimes,  and  reads 
me  a  solemn  sermon,  I  can  tell  you." 

'  •  How  old  is  he  now  P  " 

"  The  same  as  ever ;  just  rising  eight,"  answered 
the  sexton,  shaking  his  bald  little  head,  and  looking 
dreamily  in  the  fire.  "  They  don't  grow  old  there ; 
there's  no  time,  no  day  and  night,  no  striking  of  the 
clock  or  tolling  of  the  death-bell  up  in  heaven.  Well, 
before  little  Jim  became  as  he  was,  the  very  last 
grave  as  I  opened  hero,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  was  to  put  away  Jim's  mother,  who  went 
away  from  me  as  all  the  people  go,  and  left  me  and 
Jim  awaiting.  He  was  only  six,  and  he  stood  in 
his  black  weepers  and  little  cloak  on  the  side  of  the 
coffin,  and  said,  quite  calmly,  *  Mother  won't  come 
again.'  *  No,'  says  I,  *  Jim,  my  man,  she  won't,' 
and  I  choked  like ;  *  but  she  was  obliged  to  go,'  says 
I,  '  because  she  was  called ;  but  where  she  is  she'll 
wait  for  us.'  *  Oh,'  said  the  boy,  looking  bright  and 
sensible,  'that'll  do  then;'  and  he  never  asked  a 
word,  but  laid  his  little  pale  face  aside  of  mine  in 
the  night,  and  when  he  woke  up  in  his  pain,  for 
some  drunken  fool  had  thrown  the  child  down  and 
lamed  him  long  before,  he  said,  '  Mother  waits  for 


us,  father;  when  shall  we  two  start?*  You  must 
know  that  he  was  not  sad,  sir ;  he  was  as  merry  as 
a  bird,  and  hopped  about  the  churchyard  on  his 
little  crutch,  calling  it  his  garden.  He  didn't  grow 
in  his  body;  it  was  all  in  his  mind,  sir.  He  learnt 
his  letters  off  the  tombs,  or  out  of  the  church  books, 
and  used  to  look  up  to  the  stone  cherubs  as  his 
little  brothers.  I  often  wondered  at  that  child — so 
wise,  so  thoughtftil,  looking,  as  he  would  some- 
times, from  the  tower  window — ^for  I  carried  him 
up  there  on  fine  days— at  the  crowds  of  people 
going  on,  and  never  wanting  to  Isavje  me  to  go  out 
and  play.  <See,  father,'  he  would  say,  'there 
they  all  go  past  and  leave  us ;  they  never,  never 
come  and  take  us,  for  we  wait  for  mother  till  we 
can  go  there  home.'  He  had  no  more  doubt,  sir, 
that  that  was  hojne  than  I  have  now—now  he's  gone 
to  it,  and  sometimes  comes  to  me.  He  learnt  his 
letters  from  the  tombstones,  and  used  to  think  some 
of  the  verses  queer.  'Affliction  sore  long  time  I 
bore,'  he  used  to  sing,  as  if  it  were  afunny  song ;  for 
he  said  that  if  one  tried  to  forget  one's  pains,  and 
looked  forward  to  goin'  home,  as  the  boys  that 
came  and  played  with  him  amid  the  grave-stones 
did  to  their  holiday,  you  wouldn't  mind  it  much. 
When  the  sun  came  round  in  the  evenings,  near  to 
settin'  like,  it  glinted  fh>m  the  west  along  the 
wall  of  the  church,  and  fell  upon  the  grave  of  his 
mother,  where  Jim  would  go  and  sit.  It  was  behind 
the  church,  for  the  wardens  didn't  allow  such  as 
me  to  have  one  of  the  best  places.  Yes,  sir ;  tombe 
is  like  situations.  I  once  took  little  Jim  up  to 
the  big  cemetery,  for  a  treat — ^up  at  Kensal  (Jreen 
there— and  there,  said  he,  were  liie  tombs  all  shov- 
ing each  other,  and  pressing  into  front  ranks  along 
the  sides  of  the  walks,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  '  Oome, 
dress  up  there,'  says  a  big  moniment,  '  and  you  little 
grave-stone  fSsdl  back  to  rear  rank.'  Yes,  sir,  they 
sizes  them  just  like  they  do  the  Grenadier  company 
in  a  regiment.  Well,  we've  got  one  of  the  hinder 
ranks ;  we  are  rather  squeezed  into  a  corner ;  but 
when  the  last  trump  sounds,  and  they  beat  to  arms 
up  there,  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  get  out. 
You  see  I've  been  an  old  soldier,  sir,  and  know  all 
about  it.  I  used  to  drill  Jim  with  his  crutch,  and 
when  he  said  (because  we  tried  to  grow  flowers  on 
the  grave,  and  for  want  of  air  they  withered) — ^when 
he  said  as  our  bed  was  a  little  too  backwarder,  I 
told  him  that  one  of  the  manoeuvres  in  war  was  to 
change  face,  left  half  face,  left  half  face  again, 
or  right  about  face  at  once;  and  that  the  then 
front  rank  fell  into  the  rear  after  all.  In  summer 
evenings,  when  the  old  bells  about  here  chimed  the 
evenin'  hynm,  little  Jim  came  out  to  this  corner 
bit,  with  his  crutch  and  his  milk,  and  looked  to  his 
flowers.  He  had  great  patience  with  'em,  but 
somehow  they  wouldn't  gi*ow.  They  looked  beau- 
tiful and  smelt  sweet  for,  oh !  so  short  a  time ;  then 
grew  spindly,  and  died;   and  I  couldn't  find  no 
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comfort  for  Jim,  bat  he  found  it  for  himself.  Yes, 
sir,  he  thought  it  out  in  this  ways : 

*'<  Father/  says  he,  one  day,  in  the  winter,  look- 
ing up  bright  aa  a  young  blackbird,  'there's  a 
many  flowers  we're  put  on  mother's  graye.' 

''*Yes,  Jim,' I  answered. 

*< '  And  none  on  'em  ever  growed  much  to  speak 
on,'  says  he. 

« <  I  can't  say  they  did,  Jim,*  I  retained. 

«*You  see,'  said  he,  *  though  it's  a  bed  for 
mother  and  us,  it's  a  graye  for  them  poor  things, 
brought  all  out  of  the  country,  may  be  out  of  the 
sweet  fields  and  the  scented  hedgerows  that  I  read 
about,  and  so,  taking  to  their  graye,  they  die,  and 
go  through  that  narrow  gate  to  heayen.  And  in 
the  fields  up  there,  where  mother's  waiting  for  us, 
they  grow,  no  doubt,  larger  and  finer;  and  the 
'  good  thoughts  and  sweet  sayings  we'ye  had  about 
her,  and  the  fiowers  we'ye  pressed  round  her  graye, 
don't  all  die,  but  spring  up  in  all  their  glory  to 
delight  and  please  her  in  the  fields  of  heayen.' 

*^'Why,  Jim,'  says  I,  *  that's  about  as  good 
doctrine  as  eyer  parson  preached.  There  was  a 
young  curate— young  curates  are  bowery,  sir — as 
did  something  like  it,  but  not  quite  so  good. 
*  You'ye  solyed  a  mystery  to  me,  my  boy.  Out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes ' 

**  *  Ah,  father,'  says  he,  with  a  sweet  smile,  *  I'm 


going  up  there  soon  to  look  after  tiiat  gark 
against  you  come.  I  feel  yery  tired  like,  aad 
weiik,  and  my  back  does  ache  so,  and  my  beet 
goes  heayily,  thump,  thump,  tbump,  u  hi^viju 
my  crutch  along  the  aisle  when  people  look  at  at 
as  I  go  out  of  church  on  Sundays.' 

*' Jim  said  no  more,  mr;  tfaatniglit  heTot 
away.  He  was  curled  up  with  one  red  spot  in  lii 
white  cheek  early  in  the  morning,  lying  an^», 
and  he  woke  me.  'Father,'  says  he,  'I  an 
mother  last  night,  and  she  spoke  to  me  the  £iit 
lines  of  that  old  hymn:  "Teach  me  to  Im.' 
**  Oh,  I  know  that  mother,"  said  I,  "bed  lod^ 
graye  are  one  to  me,  for  you  are  theie-id 

now ^" '  then  a  twitch  of  pain  passed  looa  io 

and  made  him  open  his  sweet  eyes— oh,  nvids, 
with  such  a  different  look  from  that  they  erer  bot 
while  living ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  go,  mi  k 
turned  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  lay  his  cbek 
upon  it  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  smilddq-s 
me  as  he  went  away. 

*'He  sometimes  comes  again,  sir,  bathe doessct 
want  a  crutch  now.  He  gives  me  good  adric, 
and  when  I  toll  the  bell  for  wicked  men  I  seehh 
looking  sad  and  praying  in  the  dark;  bntsi^ 
he's  radiant  with  love  and  smiles  as  if  he  had  k: 
ago  found  out  the  flowers  and  the  fields  that  grsr 
in  the  sweet  country  that  lies  beyond  the  gnTe<' 
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lANCOUVEE  ISLAND  has  been  de- 
scribed as  another  England,  but  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  old  country  which 
are  as  picturesque  as  the  district  around 
Victoria.  The  town  stands  on  the 
shores  of  a  bay  formed  by  two  rocky,  wooded  pro- 
montories, which  approach  each  other  so  closely  at 
their  seaward  extremities  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow 
entrance  to  the  well-sheltered  harbour  within.  The 
ground  rises  gradually  from  the  beach  in  many  a 
mound  and  swell,  on  which  the  houses  cluster ;  and 
behind,  in  the  further  distance,  the  hills  rise  higher 
and  higher  to  the  north,  some  bare  and  green, 
others  richly  wooded  with  pines,  oaks,  and  birches, 
and  the  loftier  peaks,  rugged,  rocky,  and  grand. 

Seven  years  ago  there  were  but  few  settlers  in 
the  island  (although  it  had  been  created  a  crown 
colony  a  few  years  previously),  and  the  town  con- 
sisted of  only  some  half-dozen  houses  and  the 
buildings  of  the  fort — a  trading-post  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  The  news  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  the  Eraser  Biver,  however,  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  a  stnmge,  wHd 
scene  was  displayed  on  the  shores  of  Victoria  Bay. 
20,000  people  had  arrived  from  every  quarter  of  the 


globe,  eager  to  be  the  first  to  gather  the  golk 
harvest,  the  extraordinary  richness  of  vhich  W 
been  so  widely  proclaimed.  Hundreds  of  the  of?* 
comers  were  utterly  destitute,  and  suffered  nxj 
hardships  before  they  could  proceed  to  the  misr; 
for  the  Fraser  was  at  high  flood,  and  the  ssai- 
bars  where  the  gold  lay  hid  could  not  be  loM 
until  the  waters  subsided.  Thousands  of  tents  dcttvi 
the  shore,  and  the  unfortunate  immignnts  nho. 
not  possess  this  shelter  were  exposed  to  the  toirKt? 
of  rain  which  poured  down  pitilessly  day  after  dsj. 
or  had  to  be  content  with  the  rude  hute  of  pluii 
logs,  and  boughs,  which  they  hastily  put  up  as » 
protection  from  the  storms.  Provisions,  too,  kk 
to  an  extravagant  price,  and  famine  was  addfti » 
the  miseries  of  the  adventurers. 

But  these  difficulties  gradually  passed  «nj,^^ 
weather  became  beautifully  fine,  the  floods  ibl! 
down  at  last,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  newpop^i* 
lation  went  forward  to  British  Columbia,  ^^ 
houses  were  rapidly  put  up  by  those  who  cho»  ^'- 
remain.  When  we  visited  the  island  in  1863,  fe 
town  already  boasted  of  several  stroots,  and  hniM- 
ings  of  brick  and  stone  were  rapidly  replaciiigt^- 
wooden  structures  of  the  eaAi^T  times.  Cbuitha, 
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hotels,  theatres,  and  extensiye  OoTemment  offices, 
mow  adorn  the  metropolis  of  Vancourer,  which 
promises,  if  it  is  laid  out  with  a  taste  at  all  equal 
to  the  loreliness  of  the  situation,  to  become  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

One  meets  a  motley  company  in  the  streets  of 
Victoria.  There  is  the  normal,  well-to-do  English- 
man, arrayed  in  suit  of  tweed;  the  Yankee,  for 
whom  such  homely  material  has  no  charms,  in- 
variably dressed  in  the  finest  broaddoth,  with  long- 
skirted  coat,  and  high-heeled,  broad-toed  boots  of 
most  exquisite  fit;  the  German  Jew  money-lender, 
with  dark  bearded  face ;  the  polite  Erenchman  who 
keeps  a  restouran^;  chattering  Italians,  scowling 
Mexicans,  attenuated  CShinamen,  cunning-looking 
Canakas,  grinmng  niggers,  Indians  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  miners  just  oome  down  from 
Cariboo,  with  slouchhats,  flannel  shirts,  and  trousers 
stuffed  into  huge  jack-boots.  A  striking  feature 
distinguishing  the  different  races  is  the  wonderful 
variety  of  head-dress,  to  which  they  seem  to  cling 
with  affectionate  tenacity  to  the  last,  after  giving 
up  all  other  peculiarities  of  dress.  Your  English- 
man affects  the  round  "pot"  hat,  or  time-honoured, 
irrepressible  beaver ;  the  ordinary  American,  satis- 
fied with  the  superior  quality  of  the  rest  of  his 
costume,  contents  himself  with  a  crumpled  wide- 
awake; the  Califomian  adopts  a  wide-brimmed, 
steeple-crowned  hat  of  hard  felt;  the  Mexican 
sticks  to  his  tambrero;  the  Chinaman,  his  native 
straw,  with  expansiye  brim ;  and  the  Indian,  a  hat 
of  plaited  grass— which  must  have  been  the  original 
pattern  for  the  frightful  mushroom,  once  the  delight 
and  eclipse  of  English  ladies— or  adorns  his  long, 
wiry,  black  hair  with  feathers  or  ribbons,  or 
a  gaudy  silk  handkerohieL 

The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  separate  tribes, 
or  rather  nations  of  aborigines  in  Vancouver  and 
British  Columbia,  differing  widely  in  physical  charao- 
teristies  and  habits  of  life,  renders  the  collection  of 
different  races  in  Victoria  more  varied  perhaps  than 
in  other  new  cities,  which  have  been  peopled  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  taU,  white-skinned,  hand- 
some, and  warlike  Hydah  forms  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  swarthy,  smaller,  and  more  slender  Shush- 
wap,  and  they  both  are  distinct  enough  from  the 
squat,  fish-eating  Sougish,  and  the  hideous  Flat- 
head. The  languages  too  of  the  several  tribes  are  so 
dissimilar,  and  the  dialects  so  nimierous,  that  the 
first  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  found  it 
impossible  to  master  them  all,  and  were  driven,  for 
the  convenience  of  commercial  intercourse,  to  the 
invention  of  an  extraordinary  jargon,  a  medley  of 
English,  French,  Russian,  and  Indian  words,  which 
is  now  the  common  medium  of  communication  with 
every  nation.  This  curious  mixture  of  tongues, 
called  Chinook,  has  a  very  limited  vocabulary,  and 
its  grammar  is  of  the  simplest,  if  grammar  it  can 
be  called,  since  it  disdains  the  use  of  moods,  tenses. 


and  cases.  When  we  first  entered  the  country,  the 
Indians  we  met  took  it  for  granted  that  we  should 
not  understand  their  own  particular  langpiage,  but 
could  not  comprehend  why  we  did  not  speak  the 
universal  Chinook,  looking  upon  us  as  very  ill- 
educated  and  ignorant  people  in  consequence.  The 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific,  although  inferior  in 
physique,  and  wanting  that  dignity  of  manner  and 
proud  bearing  which  distinguish  the  true  Bed  Man 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  are  greatly  his  superior 
in  ingenuity  and  aptitude  for  dviHsation.  Thoy 
are  tolerably  industrious;  and  those  who  have 
mingled  witii  the  whites  have  learnt  to  till  the 
soil,  and  have  become  keen  traders,  knowing 
well  the  value  of  money,  and  fully  alive  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  American  and  English  currency, 
and  never  forget  the  fetct  that  a  sovereign  is  worth 
sixpence  less  than  a  five-dollar  piece.  They  are 
expert  in  the  manufacture  of  various  artides  for 
domestic  usee  and  the  adornment  of  their  persons. 
From  the  wool  of  the  mountain  goat,  spun,  and 
dyed  with  native  colours,  they  weave  war-blankets, 
and  of  fine  grass,  water-tight  baskets,  both  of 
curious  and  intricate  patterns:  make  rings  and 
bracelets  of  silver,  beautifally  chased,  and  orna- 
ments of  shell :  and  fELshion  pipes  and  musical  in- 
struments of  slate,  carved  with  strange  Egyptian- 
like  figures  of  men  and  animals. 

The  Indian  Tyhee^  or  chief,  in  Vancouver,  care- 
fully accumulates  property  for  a  season,  but  only 
in  order  that  he  may  display  his  wealth  and  great- 
ness, by  the  magnificence  of  his  presents.  When  he 
has  collected  a  goodly  store  of  treasures,  generally 
once  a  year,  a  neighbouring  tribe  is  invited  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  a  grand  potlatch,  or  ceremony  of 
presentation  of  gifts  to  the  guests  takes  place.  It 
so  happened,  that  when  we  were  in  Victoria,  the 
Sougish  tribe  held  a  poUaich  to  their  friends,  the  « 
Flatheads,  and  we  crossed  over  to  the  Indian 
quarter,  on  the  other  side  the  harbour,  to  be  present 
at  the  festival.  We  found  the  whole  settlement  in 
a  state  of  bustle  and  excitement.  The  large,  flat- 
roofed  huts,  built  of  rough  planks,  were  full  of 
guests,  who  were  being  regaled  with  savage  delica- 
cies, and  hundreds  of  natives  were  encamped  outside, 
cooking,  and  eating,  and  chattering  with  great 
vivacity.  Fleets  of  canoes,  of  all  sizes,  some  large 
enough  to  carry  thirty  or  forty  persons,  with  beak- 
like prows,  resembling  those  of  Boman  galleys,  and 
crowded  with  passengers,  kept  constantly  arriving. 
Both  hosts  and  guests  were  in  full  finery,  and  armed 
with  guns  and  knives ;  and  every  now  and  then,  some 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  and  extravagant  of  the  en- 
tertainers fired  a  ''feu  de  Joie"  in  honour  of  some 
new  arrival  Files  of  red  and  green  blankets,  gaud> 
handkerchiefe,  bright-coloured  sashes  and  ribbons, 
lay  ready  for  distribution,  and  pots  of  molasses, 
rice,  and  sugar,  in  preparation  for  the  feast.  From 
some  cause,  however,  which  we  fifuled  to  ascertaia. 
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the  oeremony  was  postponed  until  the  following  day, 
and  we  were  much  disappointed  that  more  pressing 
engagements  preyeuted  us  from  being  present  at 
the  curious  sight.  We  learnt,  however,  that  great 
destruction  of  property  takes  place  at  a  potiatch. 
The  more  distinguished  guests,  being  first  served, 
fare  well,  but  the  supply  of  finery  generally  runs 
short  before  the  turn  of  their  inferiors  arrives ;  and, 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  person  must 
receive  something,  blankets  and  handkerchiefs  are 
torn  into  strips,  and  eagerly  scrambled  for  by  the 
portionless  crowd.  Many  of  the  legends  and  super- 
stitious of  tho^e  people  are  very  interesting,  but  want 
of  space  precludes  us  from  entering  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  Nor  may  we  here  relate  their  strange 
customs  of  marriage  and  sepulture,  and  how  they 
adorn  the  graves  of  their  dead  with  banners  and 
devices,  and  images  of  the  departed.  We  cannot, 
however,  close  this  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Victoria  without  a  brief  notioe  of  the  Chinamen, 
who  form  a  considerable,  and  not  the  least  import- 
ant, portion  of  the  population.  They  are  merchants, 
miners,  labourers,  and  the  washerwomen,  or  rather 
washermen  of  the  colony,  and  the  most  industrious 


and  orderly  of  citizens.  The  labouring  men  are 
hired  in  China  by  some  enterprising  onintr3rmaa 
of  their  own,  at  fixed  wages  and  for  a  long  term, 
and  brought  over  to  Vancouver  Island  and  Biitiih 
Columbia ;  and  the  retainer  of  their  services  lets 
them  out  at  what  profit  he  can,  and  to  any  wiA 
which  he  may  think  proper.  They  are  ezoeedinglj 
saving  and  penurious,  living  almost  entiz^y  npoa 
rice,  and  other  cheap  food,  and  geneirally  oantnTS 
to  save,  in  a  few  years,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
return  and  live  in  comfort  in  their  own  ooontzy.  A 
strong  prejudice  exists  against  tbem.  amongst  ths 
miners,  on  aooount  of  their  hoarding,  instead  of  dr- 
oulating  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony ;  asd 
they  are  prohibited  from  entering  any  of  the  lichsr 
diggings,  and  have  to  be  content  with  -working  tho^ 
which  hav6  been  abandoned  by  the  whiteo.  As  mer- 
chants, they  are  very  thriving,  and  some  of  the 
largest  stores  in  Victoria  are  owned  by  Ghinazors. 
We  would  fain  relate  how  we  were  somptaouslj 
entertained  by  the  wealthy  KwongLee,  the  extraar- 
dinary  stories  he  told  us  of  Chinese  doonestie  li^ 
and  other  curious  matters ;  but  our  space  finrhidd, 
and  our  prolixity  is  happily  repressed. 


A  WORD   UPON   CERTAIN   «*  LITTLE  WORLDa" 

BY  THB  KEY.  W.  M.  STATHAH,  ATTTHOB  OF  **  SXJBB  8TAin>ARDS  OF  THB  FAITIX.* 


\JJB3  is  the  most  gossiping,  dander- 
loving  village  in  the  world,"  said  a 
young  lady  to  me  once.  I  ventured 
to  doubt  it ;  I  dared  to  deny  it  All, 
however,  I  presumed  to  suggest  was 
— ^Ask  the  next  parish.  Chalvey-cum-Hookey  was 
certainly  on  a  par  with  Hookey-cum-Snivey.     ^ 

When  you  are  out  for  a  summer  holiday,  and 
look  from  some  lofty  elevation  on  vale  and  village 
— cotinting  here  and  there  the  spires  and  steeples 
which  peep  through  the  picturesque  surroundings 
of  the  woodland — you  are  looking  down  upon  so 
many  **  little  worlds  "  with  their  large  planets  and 
their  little  stars,  their  popular  preachers  and  their 
plodding  parsons,  their  districts  of  St.  James  and 
St  Giles.  To  a  very  great  many  that  **  little 
world  "  is  their  all  and  in  all.  Its  smile  sends 
them  to  bed  in  ecstasy;  its  scorn  makes  them 
wake  with  tears.  Those  quiet-looking,  demure 
sort  of  houses  which  dot  the  road  near  the  village- 
green,  looking  so  unobservant  of  you  and  your 
belongings,  remind  us  of  the  words  of  the  poet, 
'*  Things  are  not  what  they  seem."  Doubtless,  at 
Bamsgate  or  Brighton  you  have  paid  your  sixpence 
and  visited  the  little  round-house,  where,  looking 
on  a  table  in  the  centre,  you  have  seen  the  ships 
on  the  ocean,  the  sailors  on  the  shore;  quite  a 
stirring  interesting  scene  is  all  at  once  spread 
before  you  in  that  quiet,  little  circular  house.    Do 


not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  demure  HtOe 
abode  you  pass  is  quite  a  different  plaoe  from  th^ 
I  am  not  finding  fiiult  with  this  aspeoi  of  afi&iis. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  What  in  iiie  waM 
is  to  prevent  quiet  country  people  of  periafaisf 
from  sheer  inanity,  if  they  are  not  to  notioe  ^asi 
neighbours,  or  talk  about  their  parishea  ?  SurelT 
persons  and  things  nearest  at  hand  are  foUsr  d 
interest  than  mightier  matters  fkr  away.  Tke 
only  danger  I  know  of  in  particular  is  that  of 
trusting  too  deferentially  to  the  judgment  aii 
opinion  of  this  little  world.  There's  many  a  need- 
less heartache  to-day  in  a  country  parisli  about 
some  foolish  little  matter  of  mere  opinion  or 
taste.  You  remember  that  picture  in  the  Greii 
Exhibition  of  1862,  entitled  "Waiting  for  the 
Verdict" — ^what  breathless  suspense,  what  eags 
anxiety,  what  pent-up  feeling  I  We  oan  under- 
stand all  this  in  such  a  case;  but  wHy  on  earth 
this  should  be  repeated  in  non-essential  mattezs 
seems  most  extraordinary.  What  will  Lady  Grundy 
say  P  Why,  the  verdict  has  been  given,  is  repeated 
and  reiterated,  and  it's  against  you.  Horror  cf 
horrors  I  it  injures  your  digestion,  haunts  your 
solitude,  disturbs  your  sleep,  darkens  your  future 
You  rode  your  little  horse  too  fast  through  tha 
village,  and  you're  done  for  for  ever ;  literally,  the 
pace  has  killed  you.    Was  it  not  most  unbeooming 

and  €vMf  or  you never  mind  what.    Yoa*rs 
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wrong,  thafs  plain  enough:  etiquette  has  been 
broken  in  upon,  propriety  has  been  outraged,  taste 
has  been  dc^ed ;  you  did  nothing  wrong,  but'  you 
are  in  the  wrong  I  Do  not  laugh,  reader,  and  say, 
what  an  absurdity,  as  if  that  kind  of  thing  ever 
made  people  miserable.  You  must  be  a  pretty  sort 
of  ignoramus  if  you  do  not  know  that  it  does; 
and  until  the  o£fender  is  restored  to  favour,  all 
her  civilities  will  be  returned,  as  we  read  in  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,'*  by  «*  a  mutilated  curtsey." 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  tyranny  in  a  little 
village.  The  thirty  gossipers  may  be  as  cruel  as 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens,  and  the  leaders  of 
opinion  as  oppressive  as  the  Triumvirs  of  Borne. 
It  is  equally  dangerous  to  be  deluded  by  the  too 
flattering  opinion  of  your  littie  village  world.  Take 
care,  young  man,  the  great  world  may  reverse  the 
verdict  of  the  little  one  upon  your  tadents.  Take 
care,  young  woman,  the  sensation  you  produce  in 
other  droles  may  disappoint  you  after  the  golden 
opinions  you  have  won  in  your  own.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  is  clear— do  not  be  oast  down  by  trifles, 
seek  the  approval  of  a  good  oonscience,  and  let  the 
little- world  approval  come  and  go  as  it  may. 

There  is  the  little  world  of  school.  I  have  often 
wondered  where  do  all  the  clever  boys  go  to — ^what 
do  they  do  P  Whereas,  I  have  been  often  struck  in 
meeting  some  earnest  and  suooessfiiL  man  who  was 
quite  on  the  ''lower  form"  and  in  the  ''outer 
oirde  "  at  school.  But  what  a  world  it  is  I  How 
high  you  lift  your  head  when  you  are  hail  feUowa 
with  tile  seniors :  perhaps,  in  reality,  some  of  them 
are  lubberly  fellows,  who  the  rest  of  their  lives 
will  continue  to  live  upon  their  parents;  but  for 
the  time  being  they  are  quite  lords  in  your  estimate 
of  life.  That  Hulkins  thinks  so,  is  for  a  consider- 
able period  an  unanswerable  argument  with  you. 
What  prejudices,  and  likings,  and  tyrannies  there 
arein  schoolsl  Do  I  hear  the  reader  say.  Quite  so; 
that's  why  I  don't  send  mine  P  Then  I  venture  to 
think  you  are  mistaken.  That  littie  school-world 
is  a  miniature  of  life  outside ;  and,  barring  vice, 
young  people  are  better  for  all  these  experiences. 
But  it's  very  amusing  to  see  how  impossible  it  is  to 
shake  a  boy's  opinion  concerning  the  insignificance 
of  his  school  as  a  school.  Why,  to  put  it  strongly, 
he  trembled  for  the  Qovemment  when,  in  the 
Debating  Society,  Thwackers  made  his  tremen- 
dous speech  against  the  Liberals.  His  school  is 
the  centre  of  the  universe  to  him  for  the  time  pre- 
sent; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well.  He  has  his 
favourites,  and  his  antagonists,  and  his  littie  field 
of  Marathon  where  the  battie  was  fought  which 
decided  it  against  the  reigning  bullies  of  the  school. 
When  he  steps  out  of  this  littie  world,  and  has,  in 
&ct,  been  away  from  it  some  time,  how  wonder- 
struck  he  is  at  the  hold  its  terrors,  and  its  favours 
had  upon  him.  Where  now  are  those  whose  plaudits 
were  his  best  reward  P  where  those  whose  jeers 


were  his  severest  punishments  P  But  like  other 
things  that  serve  great  ends,  that  "  have  their  day 
and  pass  away,"  the  littie  world  of  school  is  perhaps 
as  wonderful  and  useful  as  any. 

There  is  the  littie  world  waiting  for  us  every- 
where, and  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  a  large  heart 
and  to  take  a  broad  interest  in  all  things.  There 
are  circles  of  science,  circles  of  art,  circles  of  politics, 
circles  of  music — circles  of  all  sorts  and  kinds; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  men  and  women  become 
immersed  in  some  "littie  world,"  and  never  feel 
their  pulse  stir  with  interest  in  the  matters  afiTect- 
ing  the  nearest  star  to  themselves. 

Then  there  is  sect  life  in  religion,  which  takes  in 
its  own  newspapers,  reads  its  own  reviews,  and 
knows  often  littie  of  those  vast  and  varied  subjects 
which  affect  the  interests  of  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ.  If  it  be  said  that  this  concentration  gives 
energy,  interest,  and  impulse,  I  admit  it  all. 
Here,  again,  I  find  no  fiiult  with  the  fact  that  the 
thing  should  be ;  but  with  the  concurrent  danger 
of  being  so  wholly  rapt  up  in  one  littie  world  as  not 
to  know  or  care  for  all  the  other  little  worlds  which 
lie  around  us  on  every  hand. 

"  Bigger  nor  that  I "  said  a  lad  in  Gloucestershire 
to  a  clergyman  who  told  him  that  London  was 
actually  larger  than  one  of  the  very  largest  villages 
in  the  district.  Bigger  nor  that  I  In  the  littie 
world  in  which  he  lived  that  was  a  very  large  place 
indeed. 

We  smile  at  this  lad  I  But  does  not  continental 
travel  do  very  much  for  you  whata  visit  to  <<Lunnon" 
would  do  for  that  boy  P-  What  different  estimates 
those  form  of  men  and  things  who  have  traversed 
the  great,  wide  world  in  which  our  own  dear 
Fatherland  is  but  a  tiny  island  I  It  is  a  good  and 
wise  thing  for  those  that  have  the  means  to  let 
their  sons  travel  before  they'settie  in  the  world; 
it  makes  them  better  writers,  better  politicians, 
better  thinkers,  better  doers ;  they  get  a  breadth  of 
thought  and  a  scope  of  observation  to  be  gained  in 
no  other  way. 

Must  not  every  one  of  us,  it  may  be  asked,  live 
in  a  certain  littie  world  P  Very  likely.  But  the 
wise  man,  whilst  doing  this,  will  live  above  it; 
he  will  believe  that  Christ's  Church  is  larger  than 
his  own  denomination ;  and  that  in  matters  of  this 
world  the  common  conscience  of  men  will  be  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal,  and  not  the  condenma- 
tion  or  approbation  of  some  small  clique  amongst 
whom  he  may  have  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being. 

In  the  littie  worlds  of  human  life,  what  changes 
take  place.  I  do  not  mean  merely  in  the  process 
of  removal  by  death,  so  much  as  by  alteration  iu 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  You  go  back  to  the  college 
where  once  some  professor  held  sway,  who  was 
moulding  men  after  his  own  ideal,  siid  in  a  few 
years,  at  the  same  university,  you  find^he  whole 
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spirit  of  the  dream  has  dhanged,  and  another  name 
is  the  watchword  of  the  day,  and  the  once  royal 
influence  has  passed  away. 

Bat  let  U9  not  forget  that  the  great  dnty  which 
ought  to  lie  upon  the  conscience  of  each  of  us  is 
this — ^to  live  and  act  not  upon  the  opinion  or  dic- 
tum of  any  class  of  men,  or  of  any  man,  but  upon 
the  Word  and  will  of  God,  We  can  carry  our  own 
world  with  us  by  taking  God  with  us.  I  haye 
read  of  a  certain  sea-fish  which  carries  its  own 
atmosphere  with  it ;  there  is  a  surrounding  of  air, 
replenished  of  course  firom  time  to  time,  by  which 
the  life  is  fed,  nourished,  and  sustained  in  the 
depths  of  ocean.  It  lives  in  its  ovm  surround- 
ing ball  of  air.  (So  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  live  and  walk  with  God — to  realise  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  ''  Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God." 

Every  **  little  world  "  will  soon  pass  away,  send 
so  will  the  great  globe  itself;  but  there  is  One 
who  endureth  for  ever.  His  frown  ought  to  be 
our  severest  chastisement;  his  smile  our  sweetest 
pleasure,  for  His  judgment  will  live  and  affect  our 
interests  when  aU  human  opinions  are  forgotten 
for  ever.  Beautifully  does  Longfellow  say,  *'  Like 
an  inundation  of  the  Indus  is  the  course  of  time. 
We  look  for  the  homes  of  our  childhood ;  they  are 
gone :  for  the  friends  of  our  childhood ;  they  are 
gone.  The  loves  and  animosities  of  youth,  where 
are  theyP  Swept  away  like  the  camps  that  had 
been  pitched  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river." 

We  have  constancy  and  perpetuity  alone  in  God. 
Whosoever  will  try  to  keep  his  little  world  of 
approval,  and  interest,  and  like-mindedness  around 
him  will  soon  find  it  cannot  be :  one  by  one  friends 
will  drop  off  and  die  away ;  and  he  will  be  left 
alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  if  the  Father  be  with 

I  am  &r  from  saying  that  it  is  either  possible 
or  desirable  to  escape  fr*om  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain little  worlds.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  in  the 
village  life  we  should  all  be  influenced  a  little  by 
the  critioal  spirit  of  the  place;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  our  armour  is  proof- 
plate  against  the  mere  words  of  men. 

Certain  little  worlds  there  always  will  be.  If 
ox  people  only  get  together,  there  is  a  world  at 
once,  and  one  will,  by  force  of  character  become 
king.  On  board  an  East  Indiaman,  where  people 
who  have  never  known  each  other  before  are 
thrown  together  for  three  or  four  months,  society 
takes  a  form  at  once ;  there  is  an  upper  circle 
formed,  there  is  a  social  status,  and  a  popular 
opinion.  You  might  as  well  try  to  destroy  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  as  to  alter  the  law  by 
which  certain  little  worlds  are  formed.  A  true 
philosophy  does  not  try  to  break  them  up;  but 


first  to  make  them  better,  and,  shove  all,  toxeods 
them  innocuous,  so  that  the  large  sool  of  man  naj 
live  in  them,  and  yet  not  be  moulded  by  tbsa. 
We  ought  always  to  keep  our  life  under  the  highest 
and  divinest  law — ^viz.,  the  gaidsnoe  and  goTen- 
ment  of  GKkL 

Neither,  dear  reader,  is  it  oertaia  that  those 
who  eloquently  condemn  the  gossipings,  and  cvi. 
caturings,  and  cuttings,  and  snubbbgi  of  lir^ 
towns  are  necessarily  immaculate  on  these  pds^ 
themselves.  I  have  heard  people  condemn  *'iei- 
fights  " — as  they  please  to  oall  them— who  h&Ta  &d 
objection  to  the  fight  without  the  tea;  and  Ik:;- 
pose  that  by  contemplating  a  looking-glass  attai- 
tively  we  might  sometimes  see  a  living  target  t 
our  keenest  criticisms.  It  is  not  nnoomnfiBS) 
find  a  man  declaiming  against  tyranny,  beonuaiti 
cannot  have  everything  his  own  way ;  neither  is  i: 
certain  that  the  little  lady  who  purses  up  herlipa 
and  oondemns  the  gossipers  will  go  down  to  k 
grave  without  having  a  little  turn  at  the  gOBsipii| 
herselt  Speaking  or  writing  against  a  t^  does 
not  alwa]^  mean  renouncing  it— or  the  presec: 
writer  would  be  improving  at  a  most  piodigicv 
pace. 

That  is  a  very  cheap  and  easy  virtue  whidilira 
upon  the  condemnation  of  other  people's  Tkes: 
and  when  people  say,  **  1  $Jiouid  like  to  road  a  paps 
upon  Pride  so  very,  very  much,"  it  probably  mm 
that  having  a  certain  individual  in  their  minds,  tkr 
would  like  to  see  him  marched  out  of  the  bamd* 
into  the  literary  square,  and  a  wire-span  soit  d 
critical  cat-o'-nine  tails  twisted'  round  his  bii 
That  is  no  doubt  the  secret  of  the  matter;  acd,  is 
a  certain  sense,  the  desire  is  not  an  unnatiualQ3& 
There  is  in  most  constitutions  a  considerable  amoot 
of  the  feeling  which  "  resisteth  pride ; "  bat  it  ici; 
be  questioned  whether,  in  listening  to  «r  xesdi::^ 
the  castigation  of  other  people's  faults,  ve  han  aci 
a  comfortable  sort  of  satisfaction  engendered  alicsi 
ourselves.  That's  not  mtf  particular  vanitf,  n 
say ;  but  we  forget  that  we  have  perhaps  go:  i 
vice  which  would  pair  off  with  it  very  well  indeai 

It  is,  after  all,  in  certain  little  worlds  that  peopk, 
on  the  whole,  find  their  proper  places :  bat  e^ 
little  world  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  uses;  ati 
nothing  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  indiridi- 
ality  of  character,  independency  of  thought,  aci  * 
courage  which  can  dare  to  be  singular  where  c-x- 
soience  decides  for  that  which  is  perchance  nc* 
popular,  and  sometimes  is  deemed  impolitic.  I^ 
be  real  is  the  great  thing,  and  we  cannot  be  thii  if 
we  adapt  our  character  to  the  popular  likea  or  i.«* 
likes.  Act  what  you  believe,  though  you  be  tarred 
and  feathered  with  criticisms,  or  burnt  in  effigy  ^J 
a  mob.  Fear  Qod  above  all  other  "  fears,"  and  la 
due  time  you  will  find  favour  with  man. 
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|NFOLD  thy  blithe,  imtiring  wing, 
Sweet  minstrel  of  the  eky, 
*Ti8  much  I  long  to  hear  thee  sing 
Again  before  I  die ; 
To  hear  thee  aa  my  childhood  heard. 

If  such  a  thing  may  be, 
When  more  an  angel  than  a  bird 
I  used  to  picture  thee. 

"  See,  yonder  is  the  very  stream, 

The  field,  the  hedge,  the  stile, 
Where  I  wonld  sit  and  vainly  dream, 

And  thou  wouldst  sing  the  while. 
Thy  songs  have  made  the  earth  more  gay, 

But  my  fond  dreams,  alas  ! 
Have  passed  as  from  the  ruffled  bay 

The  frightened  moonbeams  pass. 

**  A  summer  day  of  love  was  mine- 
As  fleeting  and  as  £Edr-^ 

Ah,  lees  indulgent  fate  than  thine  I 
When  thou  forsak'st  the  air, 

Thou*rt  free  to  leave  the  dewy  plain 
And  deave  the  skiee  anew ; 

But  /  may  never  more  regain 
The  heaven  that  once  I  knew. 


«  The  flowers  that  bless  ihy  lowly  oot 

Are  bom  with  every  spring ; 
But  mtnc,  alas !  they  answer  not 

The  south  wind's  whispering. 
On  memory's  page  alone  I  trace. 

Through  many  a  starting  tear. 
The  outline  of  each  lovely  face 

That  dwells  no  longer  here.** 

Thus  I  repined,  when  upward  sprang 

The  bonny,  bonny  bird. 
And  such  a  carol  as  he  sang 

Hath  mortal  seldom  heard. 
When  loud  winds  shook  the  branclies  ban. 

Louder  his  song  would  be ; 
The  red  sun  thawed  the  cold  Maxch  air 

Not  half  so  much  as  hB, 

And  more  than  that,  it  thawed  my  aoul. 

To  see  him  in  the  sky, 
Upspringing  to  the  fiirthest  goal 

To  whioh  a  bird  might  fly. 
Should  /,  distrustful  of  my  God, 

To  bleak  despair  give  way. 
While  he  soared  from  his  frozen  dod. 

To  bless  the  wintry  day  r  A.W.SL 


FALLACIES. 


HFiHE  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  will  read  this  paper  who 
has  not,  some  time  or  other,  in  his  or 
her  lifetime,  taken  an  active  part  in 
some  discussion  or  argument.  Yet 
in  every  thousand  persons  who  argue 
about  matters  political,  social,  and  religious,  there 
is  generally  only  one  or  two  to  be  found  who  have 
ever  learned  a  single  rule  in  logic.  It  has  there- 
fore become  a  very  common  practice  for  persons 
who  are  themselves  ignorant  of  logic,  to  say  that 
the  study  of  that  science  is  mere  waste  of  time, 
seeing  that  many  who  have  never  studied  its  laws 
are  very  well  able  to  take  their  part  in  any  argu- 
ment in  which  they  may  be  interested.  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable,  however,  to  say  that  children 
should  not  be  instructed  in  the  rules  of  grammar, 
because  many  persons  who  have  never  learned 
those  rules  are  nevertheless  able  to  speak  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  The  chief  advantage  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  logic  is,  not  simply 
to  teach  me  to  argue  correctly  myself,  but  to 
enable  me  to  detect  flEdlacies  in  the  arguments 
of  others.  I  have  often  heard  a  man  defend- 
ing with  great  zeal  and  much  ability  the  proper 
side  of  a  question,  and  although  he  was  oonvinoed 


that  his  opponent's  views  were  wrongs,  yet  he  w 
quite  unable  to  detect  and  expose  the  faUaoes  k 
his  arguments;  whereas  the  opponent^  bdng  la 
acute  logician,  was  able  to  expose  every  little  fiiv 
in  his  arguments,  and  thus  shake  the  streDgth  cf 
his  whole  case.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  k 
this  paper  a  few  of  the  species  of  fallacies  whieb 
are  most  commonly  met  with  in  oonversatioail 
arguments ;  and  in  any  illustrations  which  I  mij 
use,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  in  any  way 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion itself  from  which  the  iUostration  may  be 
selected,  but  merely  pointing  out  some  ordhaiy 
instance  of  fedlacy,  sometimes  used  in  defence  oi 
what  ia  really  true,  and  sometimes  in  maintainfr^* 
what  is  absolutely  fiabe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  £alse  alignment 
more  common  than  what  logicians  call  '*  an  atpi' 
ment  from  the  particular  to  the  universal."  In 
simple  language,  we  have  no  right  ever  to  assert 
that  because  a  certain  thing  is  true  of  some  indi- 
vidual, or  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  that 
the  same  thing  is,  there/ore,  true  of  the  entire  dasi 
to  which  those  individuals  belong.  To  take  a  vexy 
common  instance  of  this  faUaoy.  Two  persons  are 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  Boman  Catholie  dergr 
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as  a  body.  One  argaes  that  the  Boman  clergy  are 
a  deprayed,  wicked  class,  because  he  knew  a  Popish 
piiest  named  A  wlio  did  such  and  such  a  dis- 
gracetul  act,  and  another  priest  named  B  who 
was  guilty  of  something  else.  The  arg^ument  put 
in  a  logical  form  is,  that  because  certain  individual 
priests  are  criminal,  therefore  that  all  priests  are 
criminaL  The  opponent  argues  equally  illogically. 
He  defends  the  character  of  priests  in  general, 
urging  that  he  knew  0  and  D,  men  of  most 
exemplary  piety,  and  that  therefore  priests  in 
gotieml  are  good  and  pious  men.  The  fallacy  on 
both  sides  is,  that  the  argument  is  a  general  con- 
clusion—on the  one  side  that  "  priests  are  good 
in^iri,"  on  the  other  that  "  priests  are  bad  men," 
drawn  in  each  case  from  particular  instances.  It 
would  be  equally  logical  to  argue,  "I  know  a 
certain  fishwoman  who  has  red  hair;  therefore, 
fish  women  haye  red  hair ; "  or,  "I  saw  a  dog  with 
only  one  eye ;  therefore,  a  dog  has  only  one  eye." 
Absurd  as  this  seems  when  examined  into,  yet 
there  is  no  fallacy  more  repeatedly  heard  in  ordi- 
nary conyersation  or  argument.  We  must  clearly 
obserye  where  the  fallacy  lies.  The  fallacy  does 
not  lie  in  referring  to  these  particular  examples, 
to  do  so  is  quite  correct  and  logical,  but  it  is  the 
use  which  is  made  of  these  examples  that  is, 
illogical  The  proper  use  of  particular  examples 
or  statements  is,  not  to  establish  a  general  truth, 
but  to  refute  the  general  statement  of  your  oppo- 
nent. Thus  if  your  opponent  states,  **  All  priests 
are  good  men,"  it  is  a  condusiye  and  logical  reply 
for  you  to  say,  *<  No ;  for  a  certain  priest  named  A 
was  a  bad  man."  To  take  a  more  simple  instance 
in  illustration  of  the  logical  and  illogical  use  of 
particular  instances.  It  is  fie^acious  to  say,  '*! 
have  a  cat  which  has  no  tail ;  therefore,  cats  haye 
not  tails."  It  is  logical  to  reply  to  any  one  assert- 
ing, "All  cats  haye  tails,"  "No;  for  my  cat  has 
no  tail."  Now  it  is,  I  think,  clear  to  eyery  reader 
that  the  kind  of  argument  of  which  I  haye  been 
writing  is  really  unsound.  It  is,  howeyer,  necessary 
to  show  now  why  this  kind  of  argument  is  unsound. 
In  eyery  simple  proposition  we  state  either  tiie 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  things.  If  we 
state  that  two  things  agree — e.^.,  "  Man  is  a 
reasoning  animal,"  it  is  called  an  affirmatiye  pro- 
position; if  we  state  their  disagreement — e.^., 
"Dogs  are  not  reasoning  animals,"  it  is  called  a 
negative  proposition.  The  object  of  eyery  argu- 
ment is  to  proyo  the  disagreement  or  agreement  of 
two  things,  and  this  is  done  logically  by  proyiag 
the  agreement  of  each  with  some  one  other  thing, 
and  therefore  their  agreement  with  each  other. 
Just  as  if  we  were  discussing  the  height  of  two 
tables,  and  we  found  each  of  them  to  be  exactly 
the  same  height  as  a  three-foot  rule,  we  should 
logically  conclude  that  each  table  was  the  same 
height  as  the  other,  because  each  was  the  same 


height  as  the  same  three-foot  rule.  Thus,  if  I 
want  to  proye  the  simple  proposition,  "  Man  is  a 
rational  annual,"  I  do  so  by  comparing  the  two 
things,  "man,"  and  "rational  animal,'^  with  some 
other  thing.  If  they  both  agree  with  the  same 
thing,  they  agree  with  each  other,  and  the  state- 
ment is  true ;  if  not,  it  is  false.  I  therefore  put 
the  argument  logically  thus:  Man  reasons;  all 
rational  animals  reason ;  therefore,  man  is  a 
rational  animal.  The  two  chief  things  to  be 
noted  in  such  an  argument  are,  that  the  two 
things  spoken  of  are  compared  with  the  eame 
thing  in  order  to  proye  their  agreement  or  other- 
wise, and  that  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  used 
in  exactly  the  same  signification  all  through  the 
argument.  It  looks  logical  to  say,  "  Light  dispels 
darkness;  feathers  are  light;  therefore,  feathers 
dispel  darkness;"  but  it  really  is  unsound,  for 
the  word  "light"  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in 
two  places.  We  do  not  compare  our  two  terms 
"  feathers  "  and  "  dispels  darkness  "  with  the 
same  thing,  but  with  different  things  which  chance 
to  haye  the  same  name.  Again,  it  seems  logical  to 
say,  "Negroes  are  i^en;  negroes  are  black;  therefore, 
men  are  black ; "  but  it  is  really  a  bad  argument, 
and  the  conclusion  is  false,  because  we  use  the 
term  "men''  in  the  conclusion  in  a  wider  sense 
than  that  in  which  we  used  it  in  our  first  propo- 
sition. When  we  said,  "  Negroes  are  men,"  we  did 
not  mean  by  "  men "  "  all  men."  When  we  said, 
"  Men  are  black,"  we  did  infer  by  that  term  "  all 
men."  Thus,  though  we  compared  "  men  "  and 
^^  negroes  "  with  the  same  term,  "  black,"  and 
found  that  each  agreed  with  it,  we  only  used  the 
word  men  in  a  limited  sense,  and  in  drawing  our 
conclusion  we  must  not  use  this  same  term  in  a 
more  extended  signification.  ,  Haying  examined 
this  mode  of  argument  thus  accurately,  why  the 
kind  of  arguments  to  which  I  referred  at  the  outset 
are  really  Mlades  will  be  easily  understood.  The 
argument  logically  put  is— A  is  a  priest ;  A  is  a 
good  man ;  therefore,  a  priest  is  £  good  man.  We 
undoubtedly,  in  the  two  propositions,  compare  the 
terms  "good  man"  and  "piiest"  with  one  and 
the  same  A;  but  then,  in  our  conclusion,  we  use 
the  term  "  a  priest "  in  a  wider  sense  than  we  had 
used  it  in  our  first  proposition.  The  only  logical 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  would  be,  "  a  certain  priest 
named  A  is  a  good  man."  This  dass  of  false  argu- 
ment is  yery  generally  and  most  mischieyously 
used  in  religious  discussions,  and  good  persons 
seldom  see  the  real  eyil  which  they  do  in  employ- 
ing it.  Supposing  a  man  arguing  against  our 
blessed  Lord's  Diyinity,  the  yery  common  reply  to 
such  is—"  Why,  that  is  Socinianism."  The  con- 
clusion is,  there/ore,  it  is  fedse.  To  make  this 
logical  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  proye  that 
eyerything  which  a  Sooinian  belieyes  is  false ;  then 
we  might  fsurly  argue,  if  ail  they  belieye  is  £alse» 
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eyery  particular  is  false  likewise.  The  really 
logioal  reply  to  the  fSalse  statement  Would  be — 
*<  Every  doctrine  taught  in  the  Bible  is  true ;  our 
Lord's  Dirinity  is  taught  in  the  Bible;  therefore, 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Diyinity  is  true,  and  the 


opposite  of  whatever  is  true,  must  be  false."  It 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  useless  argmneiit)  lai 
worse  than  useless  recrimination,  if  we  would  alvsys 
bear  in  mind  that  we  have  no  right  whaterer  to  irgis 
from  a  particular  instance  to  a  univenal  tniih. 


DEPARTMENT     FOR     THE     YOtTNG. 


THE   SEASONS. 

[H I  how  I  wish  it  was  always  winter,'' 
said  Ernest,  one  day  when  he  had 
made  a  man  of  snow.  His  father  told' 
him  to  write  this  wish  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  he  did  so.  Winter  passed 
away,  and  spring  came.  Ernest  was  standing  with 
his  &ther  beside  a  flower-bed,  and  was  quite  in 
ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  hyacinths, 
primroses,  and  crocuses. 

''These  are  the  produce  of  spring,"  said  his 
father,  "  and  will  pass  away  with  it." 

^'Ahl"  replied  Ernest,  "how  I  wish  it  was 
ijways  spring  1" 

His  fftther  said,  "  Write  this  wish  in  my  pocket- 
book."  He  did  so.  The  spring  passed  away,  and 
summer  came.  Ernest  went  with  his  parents  and 
some  companions,  on  a  fine  warm  day,  to  the 
nearest  village,  where  they  remained  the  whole  day. 
They  saw  everywhere  green  fields  and  meadows 
decked  with  lovely  flowers,  and  sheep  with  their 
young  lambs  frisking  around  them,  and  little  colts 
jumping  about  their  mothers. 

<'Is  it  not  true,"  said  the  father,  as  they  were 
going  towards  home,  **  that  summer  has  also  its 
pleasures?" 

''Ohl"  replied  Ernest,  ''how  I  wish  it  was 
always  summer  I" 

His  £Either  made  him  write  this  in  his  pocket- 
book  also.  At  last  came  the  autumn.  It  was  not  so 
hot  as  in  summer,  but  the  air  was  soft,  and  the  sky 
serene.  The  trees  were  bent  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  upon  them.  This  was  a  real  treat  to 
Ernest,  who  liked  nothing  better  than  fruit. 

"  ThjB  beautifbl  weather,"  said  his  father,  "  will 
soon  be  over,  and  we  shall  have  winter  again." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Ernest^  "  how  I  wish  it  was  always 
autumn!" 

*'  Do  you  really  wish  so  P"  asked  his  father. 

"  Beally,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But,"  continued  his  father,  as  he  took  out  his 
pocket-book,  "  look,  what  is  written  hereP  read  it." 

"  How  I  wish  it  was  always  winter.'* 

"  And  now  read  what  is  written  on  this  edde." 

'*  How  I  wish  it  was  always  spring." 

"  And  again  on  this  side." 

"  How  I  wish  it  was  always  summer.^ 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  father,  "who  im)te 
those  sentences  P" 


"  It  was  I  who  wrote  them,"  replied  Eineit 
"  And  what  did  you  wish  just  now  ?" 
"  I  wished  that  it  might  always  be  aatomxL' 
"  That  is  strange,"  said  the  fa&er.  "Iniii^ 
you  wished  that  it  might  always  be  innter;  ii 
spring,  that  it  might  be  always  spring;  k 
summer,  that  it  might  be  always  sammer;  d 
in  autumn,  that  it  might  be  always  autamiL  Jln 
reflect  on  this,  and  you  will  say  that  each  eeir. 
is  desirable  in  its  turn*  Yes,  they  all  kre  thai 
various  pleasures,  and  are  rich  in  their  Ttn-js 
gifts  towards  mankind.  The  aU-wise  Creator  fb 
governs  the  world  knows  what  is  best  far  ua,  £ 
the  last  winter  had  remained  accordiDg  to  ycz 
wish,  we  should  have  had  no  spring,  no  somas. 
no  autumn.  The  earth  would  have  been  oonstsLfr 
covered  with  snow,  and  we  should  haTB  lud  i: 
out-door  enjoyments.  It  is  well  for  ns  that  tia 
things  do  not  depend  on  ourselves.  EachdeasGn 
has  its  peculiar  beauties  and  pleasures,  hm  tM 
we  can  derive  certain  enjoyments.  Eadi  mss. 
is  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  They  diang! 
by  degrees,  so  softly  and  unnoticed,  ^  ve  £^ 
no  inconvenience.  After  the  frost  of  winter,  tin 
heat  of  summer  does  not  succeed  i2nmediately,bsl 
the  mild  breath  of  spring  prepares  us  for  it,  andtb 
by  degrees  passes  into  the  eool  days  of  aotoiD; 
after  which  winter  comes  again.  By  this  ^  F 
ceive  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  infinite,  his  gt>:<^ 
ness  is  ever  great  towards  us,  and  his  decrees  m 
tend  to  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  mankini" 
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CHAPTBE  XXXI. 

'▲CCKPTBD. 

|E  haTe  leen  that  Miss  Ormond's  better 
nature  struggled  with  tnd  triumphed  oyer 
her  Buspiolons  of  her  oompanion.  Her 
morning  ealutation  when  Edina  entered 
the  breakfast-room  was  very  oordial.  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  noticed  it,  and  mentally  recalled  Mr.  Grasp- 
ington's  injunction  that  Edina  was  to  be  ''kept  in 
her  place  as  a  humble  companion/  though  she  felt, 
assui^  that  the  young  girl's  continued  reser7e  would 
be  a  preventlYe  of  any  great  intimacy,  so  that  when 
Kate,  who  just  then  rather  shrunk  from  a  tiU-^Ute 
with  her  eh^e  mhre,  proposed  that  they  should  order 
the  carriage  early,  and  all  make  a  long  visit  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  she  urged  Edina  to  go  in  a 
tone  so  earnest  that  her  excuses  were  entirely  OTerruled. 
The  widow  was  glad  that  Miss  Ormond  had  resoWed  to 
take  the  young  girl  with  them.  It  was  better,  for  a  while 
at  all  events,  not  to  irritate  Mr.  Graspington  by  running 
too  strongly  counter  to  his  wishes  as  to  the  intimacy 
with  the  Clipp  family;  so,  according  to  the  approved 
process  of  locking  the  stable  door  when  the  steed  is 
stolen,  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  ignorant  of  Kate's  interview  of 
the  preceding  night  and  its  result,  was  all  animation 
and  cordiality. 

Of  all  the  places  of  resort  in  London,  Edina  had  most 
wished  to  visit  South  Kensington;  and  if  she  had  been 
as  free  fr^m  care  as  on  her  first  arrival  at  Biverorofb, 
her  young  heart  would  have  been  ftill  of  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  a  quiet  day  there,  with  no  interruption  of  a 
party.  But  short  as  the  time  of  her  reeidence  in  Eng- 
land had  been,  how  wide  was  the  difference  between  now 
and  then  !  How  comparatively  blessed  was  the  loneli- 
ness of  her  childhood,  in  which  there  was  freedom  fr^m 
all  dread  of  disgrace— all  sense  of  humiliation—com- 
pared to  the  present,  when  the  secret  of  her  parentage 
weighed  her  down  with  dread  and  sorrow,  seemed  to 
isolate  her  by  a  barrier  of  disgrace  frxim  all  society  or 
friendly  ties.  The  remembrance  of  the  little  line  of 
writing  that  she  had  received  increased  her  per- 
plexity; but  there  was  no  escape:  she  must  attend 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Miss  Ormond.  Her  position  as 
a  dependant,  as  a  young  girl  under  authority,  could 
not  be  unknown  to  the  man — ^the  mysterious  and  un- 
fortunate man — ^who  called  himself  her  father.  There 
was  no  help  for  it;  this  Mr.  L'Estrange  must  be  dis- 
appointed. 

The  drive  to  town  in  an  open  carriage,  the  cheerful 
sunshine,  and  busy  wayfarers  along  the  road,  relieved 
the  monotony  of  the  young  girl's  thoughts.  She  was 
able  to  take  an  interest  in  what  she  saw;  and  on  arriving 
at  the  Museum,  with  all  the  elasticity  of  youth,  was 
ready  both  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Neither  Kate 
nor  Edina  were  as  yet  hl<uS  with  sight-seeing;  all  to 
their  fresh  perceptions  was  pleasant,  and  they  lingered 
not  only  over  pictures  and  sculpture,  but  roamed  from 


room  to  room,  constantly  finding  something  new  and 
interesting,  and  deriving  instruction  from  all.  The 
hours  lapsed  unnoticed,  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  more 
than  once  comfortably  ensconced  herself  on  a  sofa  for  a 
full  hour,  while  they  rambled  about.  Much  to  their 
surprise,  a  clock  struck  four.  With  that  sound  their 
matronly  friend  thought  of  dinner;  while  Kate,  with  a 
pensive  smHe,  felt  how  pleasantly  the  morning  had 
passed ;  indeed,  much  pleasanter  than  if  with  the  Clipps. 
,  Edina  thought  of  the  cemetery  as  she  heard  the  hour, 
and  of  the  grave  and  the  watcher  there.  The  three  were 
just  coming  out  of  the  entrance  and  looking  about  for 
their  carriage,  when  two  gentlemen  passed  them ;  one, 
a  moment  after,  leaving  his  companion,  stepped  back, 
and  offered  to  seek  their  carriage.  It  was  Gerald 
Oakenshaw.  The  meeting  was  very  agreeable,  for  a 
number  of  students  were  leaving  some  of  the  rooms  at 
the  time,  and  the  throng  rather  impeded  the  ladies. 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  never  slow  to  secure  an  escort,  and 
she  instantly  took  the  arm  offered  her,  while  the  young 
ladies  walked  on  just  in  front;  and  as,  amid  her  multi- 
tudinous inquiries,  she  soon  learned  that  Mr.  Oakenshaw 
was  on  his  way  homeward,  she  urged  him  to  accept  the 
vacant  seat  in  their  carriage.  He  did  not  reftise,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  were  bowling  along  the  road  to 
Rivercroft,  the  conversation  on  what  they  had  seen 
being  more  than  usually  animated.  Even  Edina 
entered  into  it  with  a  zest  so  very  unusual  that  Kate 
looked  at  her  with  surprise,  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  noted 
the  soft  bloom  that  mantled  her  delicate  cheek,  and  gave 
a  richer  lustre  to  her  deep  eyes. 

"Tough  Graspington  is  a  great  simpleton,  with  all 
his  worldly  wisdom,  to  be  ashamed  of  that  girl,"  was  her 
comment;  while  Gerald  Oakenshaw,  though  he  ad- 
dressed his  conversation  chiefly  to  the  other  ladies, 
certainly  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  looks  and  words  of 
the  youngest  of  the  party  with  an  interest  none  the  less 
deep  for  being  secret. 

Two  incidents  varied  their  journey  home.  They  had 
just  passed  through  Hammersmith  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  Mr.  Clipp,  riding  down  to  Bivercroft;  and, 
to  judge  by  his  countenance  when  he  saw  them,  or  rather 
when  he  saw  Gerald  Oakenshaw  in  the  carriage,  ndt  too 
well  pleased  at  the  grouping.  He  reined  up  his  horse 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and,  bowing  to  the  ladies, 
and  giving  as  slight  a  nod  of  recognition  as  the  laws  of 
good  breeding  could  warrant  to  the  young  man,  said, 
looking  with  a  rather  comical  expression  of  regret 
towards  Miss  Ormond— 

"Have  my  mother  and  sister  been  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment  to-day  ?  " 
'*  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  Kate  replied. 
"  They  expected  you.  Miss  Ormond,  and  you,  my  dear 
madam,  to  join  them  in  a  visit  to  Kew  Gardens.  You 
must  have  left  home  early.  My  mother,  I  know,  sent 
one  of  our  men  over  in  the  boat  this  morning,  just  when 
I  was  leaving  for  town,  to  say  that  the  carriage  would 
call  for  you  at  noon."  ^  -.  r 
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"Oh,  we  did  leave  early.  TVe^ve  had  a  delifrhtftil 
day,"  said  Mrs.  Tregabhit^  Kate  softening  her  wordi  by 
remarking — 

**  I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Clipp  sent  over  a  servant.  She 
would  hear  that  we  had  left,  and  that  would  preTent  her 
kind  intention  ending  in  any  very  annoying  disappoint- 
ment." 

Mr.  Clipp  sighed  elaborately,  and  the  blush  that 
rose  to  Miss  Ormondes  face,  somehow  startled  Mrs. 
Tregabbit,  who  said,  rather  abruptly, "  And  where  are 
you  riding  to  now,  Mr.  Clipp  P" 

He  turned  on  his  saddle,  and  bowing  in  some  con- 
fusion, answered,  "I  was  going,  madam,  to  seek  the 
pleasure  you  have  so  often  given  me  of  late  that  I 
cannot  deprive  myself  of  it— the  pleasure  of  your  and* 
Miss  Ormond's  society.** 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  let  down  her  veil,  and  complained  of 
the  dust,  and  the  carriage  proceeded,  with  Mr.  Clipp 
riding  at  the  side  at  which  Miss  Ormond  sat. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Gerald  Oakenshaw  to  give 
pain  to  any  human  being,  if  he  could  avoid  it ;  and  while 
he  resented  the  lurking  defiance  and  suspicion  that  he 
detected  in  Mr.  Clipp's  looks,  and  might — not  unjustifi- 
ably— have  punished  it  by  addressing  his  conversation  to 
Miss  Ormond,  a  sympathy  with  a  lover's  irritability 
sprung  up  in  his  hearty  and  he  turned  to  Edina;  and 
continued  the  conversation,  which  had  before  been 
general,  with  her. 

It  was  strange  to  the  timid  g^l  to  feel  how  completely 
at  her  ease  she  was  with  him.  How  his  manners,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  demonstrative,  so  admirably 
blended  the  genial  and  the  deferential.  Perhaps  the 
secret  of  the  charm  of  those  manners  was  that  he  had 
a  lofty,  spiritual  estimate  of  woman.  To  him  she  was  no 
pretty  trifler  to  amuse  an  idle  hour — no  mere  beautiful 
vision  to  flatter  and  adore— she  was 

"  A  behiff  1>r0athinff  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  *twixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill  i 
A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command ; 
And  yet  a  woman,  too,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel's  light."* 

Mr.  Clipp  was  not  the  only  person  destined  to  interrupt, 
rather  than  add  to  the  pleasure  of  their  drive.  Just  as 
the  carriage  waa  taming  out  of  the  main  road  down  an 
avenue^  and  when  Edina  was  actually  laughing  at  some 
remark  of  Mr.  Oakenshaw's,  all  of  a  sudden  a  shock 
seemed  to  pass  through  her  whole  frame.  She  half 
sprang  up,  with  an  alarmed  look,  and  then  sank  back 
with  a  shudder,  her  ^es  for  a  moment  wandering  round 
as  if  seeking  a  place  of  escape,  and  her  white  lips  stiifen- 
ing  as  the  blood  receded  to  her  heart. 

**  What  is  it  P— what  has  hurt  you,  Edina  ?"  exclaimed 
Gerald  Oakenshaw,  unconscious,  in  his  surprise,  that  he 
had  called  her  by  her  Christian  name. 

"  Dear  me,  what  ails  you  to  look  like  that  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Tregabbit,  hastily;  while  Miss  Ormond  looked 
inquiringly  out  of  the  carriage,  as  she  exclaimed— 

•*  Has  anything  been  thrown  at  you  P  are  you  hurt  P  " 

•  Wordsworth. 


But  the  folly  of  the  question  «as  apTr<r  ti| 
q)eaker,  even  while  she  was  nttering  it,  i:  id  i 
was  quite  dear  of  all  passengers,  except,  klal  ->i 
gentleman,  who  was  walking  slowly  sIod^  Lf  :l\ 
the  near  side,  and  paused  an  instant  as  O  \  i 
wheels  came  rather  closely  to  the  buk.  >'  - 1 
Ormond  nor  any  of  them  saw  or,  indeed,  b  1 :  i 
man's  faoe.  They  were  past  in  an  in**  -  -  I 
even,  the  sudden  spasm  or  rigour  had  left  I.:.  I 
in  a  strange  inward  voioe,  answered  them- 

"  It's  nothing ;  I  waa  only  frightened-thit  ^ ' 
a— ft  turn.    Vm  better ;  it's  nothing." 

**  Nothing !  Why,  I  thought  yoo  were  r : 
fit,  child,"  said  Mrs,  Tregabbit;  "yoa  fiar/i 
you  actually  shook  the  carriage." 

^  You  must  discipline  your  nerves  betts,'  r 
Mr.  Oakenshaw,  a  touch  of  tenderness  tk: 
not  suppress  making  his  voioe  low  lad  crc* 
indeed,  his  words  only  reached  her  eir.  T:.  •  i 
others,  they  vibrated  to  her  heart;  kt  7-  ' 
sweetness  came  the  pang — 

*Ah  1  if  he  knew  all  about  me,iDdvbr 
my  parents  were,  would  he  not  shun  me  ? 

This  and  a  multitude  of  similsr  thocr  ' 
through  her  mind,  as  she  drew  down  berTL. 
to  still  the  tremor  that  yet  shook  h»,  for,  u  ^ 
will  readily  divine,  the  man  who  drew  bin 
side  of  the  road  was  seen  dearly  sod  leic 
Edina  as  L'Estrange. 

On  their  arrival  at  Bivercroft  then  w ' 
awaiting  Mrs.  Tregabbit.     She  was  not  i  - 
Mr.  Clipp  had  accompanied  them  home.  I* 
her,  seen  in  the  light  Mr.  Gra^ington  h&i ' ' 
the  matter  last  night,  too  familiar;  ud*^^ 
Oakenshaw  bowed  his  farewell,  she  h^  r^ 
evidently  purposing  to  take  leafe  of  Kr.  C. 
he  threw  the  reins  to  a  aerrant^  and,  as  he  i- 
said — 

"  I  must  ask  hospitality,  my  dear  mi^ 
horse;  I  fear  I  rode  him  hard  before  I  ^ 
is  too  jaded  this  hot  day  to  return  with  me  >^ ' 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  as  Mr.  Clipp  v^ 
to  dinner,  Mrs.  TregablMt  included  Mr.Os^^ 
the  invitation;  she  then  foUowed  Ifiss  ^ 
stairs,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  the  yooog  -^ . 
as  they  reached  ELate's  chamber  door,  aid- 

"  That  Clipp  Junior  ia  too  pnsaming,E:^ : 
really  conducts  himself  not  like  an  acqsa:^'''' 
as  if  he  were  an  accepted  lover.** 

'<  Ohr  said  Kate,  olaaping  her  bands  h^.- 
hiding  a  fkoe  that  was  agitated  wiUi  1  ^ 
emotions  on  her  friend's  bosons  "  that  is  it,  ^r 
he  is  an  accepted  lover." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause,  which  «v :' 
broken  by  Mrs.  Tregabbit  saying,  in  a  lose  t^ 
ment,  "Then  all  1  have  to  say  is, you  areuudr'' 
cannot  accept  him.    Mr.  Graspington  will  &' 
it — not  he,  indeed ;  nor  will  I,  snd  so  I  ^ 
Accepted,  indeed !    You're  a  miuor— joa'K » 

Kate,  who  bad  never  been  used  all  her  »■' 
but  honied  words,  was  roused,  and  looked  B?r' 

"I'm  not  BUohachUdaa^tokBovtt''' 
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promise — ^the  oonsequenoes  inyolved.  I  can  take  no 
dishonourable  refUge  in  a  legal  quibble.  I  have  given 
my  word,  Mrs.  Tregabbit;  I  cannot  witbdraw  it.  If 
my  fother  had  lived  be  might  have  disallowed  it ;  but 

no  one  else  has  that  right,  no  one " 

The  sentence  ended  in  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

▲  TOIOB    ON    THB    BITBB. 

Thbbb  never  had  been  so  nnoomfortable  and  con- 
strained a  party  assembled  round  the  dinner  table  at 
Bivercrofl.  Mr.  Clipp  was  none  the  less  demonstrative 
in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Ormond  now  that  he  saw, 
with  suppressed  indignation,  that  Mrs.  Tregabbit  was 
offended.  Kate  was  fitful  and  excited,  inclined  to  resent 
authority  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed,  and  was 
yet  conscious  that  in  accepting  Mr.  Clipp  neither  her 
heart  nor  head  had  sanctioned  the  act.  The  ''yes''  of 
the  former  night,  but  for  sn  exaggerated  sense  of 
honour,  would  have  been  changed  to  "no"  that  next 
morning,  if  she  could  have  yielded  to  her  convictions. 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  was  thoroughly  out  of  temper,  and 
inclined  to  blame  every  one  but  herself.  Edina,  con- 
scious that  she  had  nearly  betrayed  herself  by  the 
startled  manner  that  had  excited  the  attention  of  all 
the  party  in  the  carriage,  was  absorbed  and  embarrassed. 
The  only  person  really  at  ease  was  Qerald  Oakenshaw; 
and  with  that  fine  tact  which  native  refinement  even 
more  than  liberal  culture  gives,  he  led  the  conversation 
into  channels  that  avoided  all  personal  topics.  Foreign 
travel  and  Qoun  tries  was  a  theme  that  he  could  treaty 
and  he  contrived  to  interest  the  company,  and  stave  oft, 
if  he  could  not  obliterate,  unpleasant  subjecta  After 
dinner  the  gentlemen  did  not  remain  at  the  table.  As 
the  ladies  rose,  Mr.  Clipp  instantly  offered  his  arm  to 
Miss  Ormond,  when  Mrs.  Tregabbit  said-* 

"  Pardon  me  a  moment,  Mr.  Clipp,  I  must  ask  you 
to  step  into  the  library  with  me,  I  have  to  deliver  a 
message  to  you  from  Mr.  Graspington.  Mr.  Oakenshaw 
will  accompany  the  young  ladies.** 

There  was  no  escaping  from  this  plain  request,  but 
Mr.  Clipp  did  not  relinquish  Kate's  arm.  He  answered, 
with  a  formal  bow, "  I  will  attend  you,  madam,  in  an 
instant."  Then  conducting  Miss  Ormond  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  seating  her  on  a  conch,  he  bent 
over  her,  and  said,  in  a  familiar  tone  intended  to  be 
heard  and  noticed — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ormond,  you  look  sadly  (ktigued.  I 
really  think  I  must  ask  you,  as  a  fkvour  to  me,  to  be 
more  careful  of  yourself  this  hot  weather." 

Kate's  cheek  crimsoned,  but  she  made  no  other 
answer  than  a  careless,  **  Oh,  I'm  very  well." 

Gerald  Oakenshaw  led  Edina  up  to  the  window,  and 
stepped  out  himself  en  to  the  terrsoe ;  Mr.  Clipp  being 
obliged  to  return  to  the  library,  where  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
was  waiting.  The  nature  of  that  interview  may  be 
inferred  from  the  issue.  In  about  half  an  hour  sfter- 
wards,  Mr.  Clipp's  horse  was  led  from  the  stable  to  the 
door,  and  the  young  man  re-entered  the  drawing-room, 
his  face  white  with  suppressed  passion.  He  walked  up 
to  Miss  Ormond,  and  said— 


''  I  am  unexpectedly  required  to— that  is— I  have  to 
go,  dear  Miss  Ormond,  sooner  than  I  intended.  I  will 
write  you." 

"Are  you  sent  for?"  said  Edina^  good-naturedly 
coming  in  aid  of  Kate,  who  looked  for  a  moment  the 
picture  of  surprise  and  confusion.  **  I  hope  it's  no  bad 
news,  Mr.  Clipp." 

"  Not  pleasant  news  by  any  means,"  said  Mr.  Clipp, 
addressing  his  reply  to  Miss  Ormond;  "but,"  he  added, 
significantly,  "  I  shall  soon  put  it  all  right — very  soon." 

He  evidently  pressed  the  hand  that  Kate  extended 
to  him,  and  almost  without  noticing  Edina,  or  looking 
towards  the  terrace,  where  GJerald  was  sauntering,  he 
hastened  from  the  room.  Miss  Ormond's  self-respect 
being  outraged  at  the  thought  that  he  had  received 
some  pointed  insult  from  Mrs.  Tregabbit— insult  in  her 
house,  and  on  her  account.  This  sort  of  treatment, 
endured  by  one  who  loved  her,  did  much  to  fix  Kate's 
thoughts  and  sympathies  upon  him.  For  of  all  the 
means  to  hurry  woman's  heart  into  what  she  deems,  or 
mistakes  for,  love,  none  is  more  effectual  than  opposition. 

Mr.  Clipp,  riding  off  discomfited,  was  fiur  more  tri- 
umphant over  Kate's  heart  than  he  had  been  a  short 
time  previously,  when  she  had  accepted  him. 

On  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  return  to  the  drawing-room,  Miss 
Ormond,  on  the  plea  of  headache,  had  retired  to  her 
chamber.  The  widow  opened  her  desk,  and  commenced 
writing  to  Mr.  Graspington,  which  Gerald  Oakenshaw 
interpreted  into  a  signal  of  dismissal,  and  took  leave  of 
her  and  Edina,  the  latter  avuUng  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  down  to  the  arbour  to  hold  communion 
with  her  thoughts.  The  tide  was  low,  and  the 
evening  was  close  and  sultry.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  on 
the  trees^  not  a  ripple  agitated  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
there  was  a  deep,  ominous  hush  that  oppressed  the 
spirits.  Huge  lead-coloured  clouds,  with  lurid  edges, 
hung  in  heavy  folds  over  the  setting  sun.  The  river, 
at  that  hour  often  so  animated,  was  unusually  free  of 
boats,  indeed,  for  many  minutes  none  were  visible. 
Suddenly,  as  Edina  leaned  over  the  balcony,  occupied 
more  with  her  own  musing  than  the  appearance 
either  of  the  river  or  the  weather,  she  was  aware  that 
a  boat  was  crossing  from  the  opposite  side.  It  seemed 
to  shoot  out  trom  under  the  shelter  of  a  group  of 
willows.  It  was  rowed  by  one  man,  and  by  the  time 
that  it  was  in  mid-stream,  she  had  an  oppressive  feeling 
thut  she  had  been  seen  by  the  rower,  and  was  sought 
by  him.  If  so,  in  the  present  state  of  the  tide,  he  could 
not  come  dose  to  the  arbour,  and  this  was  rather  a 
relief  to  Edina,  for  she  felt  that,  come  what  may,  she 
could  not  continue  to  hold  intercourse  with  him,  and 
still  retain  her  position  in  Miss  Ormond's  house.  The 
ambiguity  of  her  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the 
living  and  the  dead,  so  completely  overwhelmed  her, 
that,  as  she  refiected  on  it,  she  was  wrought  to  despera- 
tion. **  Any  state  —  any  honest  state,"  she  argued, 
"  would  be  better  than  this  mystery."  It  certainly  is 
not  true  that  secrecy  and  crime  are  always  united,  but 
to  the  young  candid  spirit  nothing  is  more  intolerable 
than  the  burden  of  apparent  deception.  So  as  she 
looked  drearily  towards  the  boat,  and  became  every 
moment  more  and  more  assured  that  it  was  L'Estrango 
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who  was  rowing  it^  the  htd  »  difficulty  in  reftnining 
her  ixnpulie  to  ilj.  A  geetoro  from  him  itajed  her 
footfiteps.  He  wai  resting  on  hie  oars,  end  the  onrrent 
gently  brought  him  nearer,  until  in  the  quiet  night 
his  Toice  could  be  hetrd.  He  took  the  precaution  not 
to  ipeak,  but  to  sing,  ai  if  lome  broken  gnatchee  of 
melody,  the  wordi  floating  distinctiy  on  the  sQent  air : — 

CooMirithtlMmldiilglit, 

CooM  IOm  a  dreuB, 
Come,  ihed  a  nj  of  Ugbt 
On  llfe'i  torbkl  itreflm. 
Come,  doarrat,  coma. 
With  nidaight,  oh,  coma. 

Thb  strain  was  repeated  again  and  again,  in  a  Toice 
of  skilful  modulation.  Edina  could  not  possibly  mis- 
understtnd  that  she  was  required  to  come  again  to  the 
arbour,  after  the  fkmily  had  retired  to  rest^  and  thankful 
for  a  present  reprieye,  before  she  at  all  realised  what 
diflioulty  the  ftiture  meeting  might  involve,  she  had 
made  a  gesture  of  assent,  which  he  saw  and  understood. 
Waving  one  hand,  he  rowed  back  swiftly  to  the  other 
side,  and  Edina,  leaning  on  the  balcony,  foUowed  the 
boat  with  her  eyes,  and  repeated  the  assent  which  her 
hand  had  previously  given. 

Just  then,  a  heavy  grasp  was  laid  on  her  arm,  and  white 
with  alarm,  she  turned  instantly,  and  was  confronted 
by  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  who  exclaimed—'*  "Well,  to  be  sure  I 
what  does  this  mean.  Hiss  liinz — what  next?  Still 
waters  run  deep.  Pray,  who  are  you  making  signs  to  P" 

"  Making  ngns  ?  "  (altered  Edina. 

"Yes— making  signs,  I  call  it,  when  a  young  lady  is 
waving  her  arms  about,  and  nodding  her  head,  I  call 
that  making  ngns.  What  did  they  call  it  at  your  French 
school  ?    I  see,  you've  had  a  fine  education,  truly." 

"  There's  no  one  here,  madam,"  said  the  poor  girl,  at 
her  wits'  end  with  shame  and  fright. 

•Mrs.  Tregabbit  had  put  up  her  eye-glass  just  as  a 
wherry,  rounding  a  little  cape  below,  passed  as  near  the 
arbour  as  the  tide  would  permit.  A  young  man  was 
rowing,  and  indignantly  pointing  to  him,  "  You  have 
the  assurance  to  deny  it !  ** 

Edina,  inexpressibly  shocked,  exclaimed,  ''Can  you 
really  think  me  capable  of  such  boldness  ?  " 

There  was  such  a  genuine  air  of  offended  modesty  in 
the  young  girl's  manner  as  well  as  words,  that  even  Mrs. 
Tregabbit,  certain  as  she  had  felt  in  making  her  charge^ 
was  impressed,  though  she  answered,  "Why,  don't  pre- 
sume to  tell  me  that  my  eyes  and  ears  both  deceived 
me ;  I  heard  singing  as  I  came  down  the  path." 

"I  never  saw  the  young  man  or  his  boat^  I  do  assure 
you — never,"  reiterated  Edina. 

"Well,  Fm  not  satisfied.  I  paid  no  heed  to  Jessy, 
when  she  told  me  some  days  back  that  she  heard  you 
talking  down  here,  as  if  to  some  one,  and  that  you 
almost  pushed  her,  to  keep  her  from  coming  into  the 
arbour ;  but  what  am  I  to  think  now  P" 

Conscience  told  Edina  that  the  charge  was,  indeed, 
partly  true;  and  she  sank  down  on  the  seat,  covered 
her  burning  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

*'  Go  in,  I  shall  let  your  grandfather  know  that  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  your  conduct." 

''Ob,  Mrs.  Tregabbit;  what  have  I  done  that  yon 
should  judge  me  so  harshlyP    When  did  I  tell  you  a  fslse- 


hoodP  -Mr. Oraspington  wQlbe  gMtobarr. 
against  mo;  he  will  beUere anything.  Oh!  ii'srcr  .^ 
All  to  be  io  fHcndleos    aoalonsintfaewMidKlc 

Her  words  rather  touched  the  widow,  tin  tap 
testily,  «  There,  go  in,  if  yoa^ie  a  habit  «fi^ 
yourself,  and  making  gestures  Hka  u actz«,:i'- 
you  get  rid  of  such  ways  the  better;  hAimXr 
crying.  I  hate  oriers,  I  shall  hiTe  nytn: 
and  ndnd,  if  you've  been  used  (o  uy  Imt:-. 
of  making  yourself  oonspicnooi,  ranoat^^ 
practice  them  here,  near  a  gnat  city,  viur 
thought  bold,  and  losing  that  which,  if  ^: 
never  to  be  regained— your  r^tatioa' 

There  wis  sense  in  Kn.  TiegiUiit^  |ic  ^ 
and  Edina^  followed  the  widow  into  tk  Lv 
when  they  entered  the  dimwag-iDOB,  toei:^ 
and,  with  tearful  eamestoesi,  nid,  'I^ ' 
your  confidence  firom  me;  yon  m  i^  '■ 
appearances,  fUsely  judging  me.  I  viD  tit . 
your  good  opinion  in  the  future^  I  will  i£^ 
to  my  being  capable  of  the  forward  b^i^- 
oharge  me  with,  I  should  ftel  for  era  ^~ 
should  hate  myself  if  I  could  sot  sa" 

There  was  no  resisting  the  pkidiog  cf  ^ 
and  looks.  Mrs.  Tregabbit  lelt  oooitnb: 
lieve  that  she  had  miQudged  her,  to  e^ 
her  to  her  room,  saying,  ''You  an  a  qoK^P 
no  understanding  you ;  but  as  I  do&l  r. 
your  grandfather  against  you  (goodnea  h' 
needless— I  may  say  impossiUs),  I  ihiH&fiis^ 
matter  to  any  cue.  See  that  I  hsTe  noia^- 
pUun  again,  for  if  people  will  act  lib  e:^ 
criminals,  they  must  expect  to  be  ooDsdcff:^ 

So  the  two  parted,  and  when  £diBs  hsdr. 
room  she  sat  down  utterly  wesM  ^^ 
heiself,  "  What  is  to  be  doneP  Howial'^ 

If  she  had  only  possessed  a  diredjo^  ^ 
write  to  Ii'Estrange,  she  would  have  pc^ 
soul  in  entreaty  that  he  would— for  atiiEfi,^^- 
leave  her  unmolested.    She  thoo^t  tbt  i- - 
of  age  she  would  in  some  way  show  a  dfif-' 
but  as  she  had  not  placed  henelf  in  her  jv^- 
and  it  involved  reeponsibilitiei  which  cc- 
fulfilled  while  she  had  any  dandsstine  iatff ; 
with  the  nearest  relative.    The  more  ^  ^^ 
more  just  seemed  the  oonduaioD.   A  ^'^'^^ 
plain  this  was  really  neoesaazy,  <m  liff  ^' 
from  any  motive  on  his  part.   Howewr  rt. 
she  was  bitterly  reluctant^  she  moat  W^ 
ment  that  night— warn  him  of  the  dl«o^ 
made,  and  prevent,  for  a  time^  any  fortts- 
Fearing  she  mig^t  not  be  aUe  to  »J^  ^' 
allusion  to  his  atatementi  that  he  incon«l(^ 
in  coming  to  her : — 

Foryoor  aake,  •■  weH  «■  mte«,  I  wtttBL  I  te»»^^ 
and  the  oonidoiuiMtB  of  this  lecnt  mtk»  at »  *^ '. 
unable  to  act  with  oompoeom  Pity  mft»  vxi  <^  ^ 
which  I  wiU  readily  giTO  when  I  am  oldier,  i»i '«*  - 
and  obaerraHon. 

With  such  reasonings  she  strore  ^^  \ 
what  she  felt  was  a  desperate  -Jot^^'' 
meeting  in  the  arbour. 

{To  UMfMued.) 
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**  She  was  down  on  her  knees  with  her  head  in  my  lap,  crying  bitterly."—^.  754. 

WATCHING   AHEAD.      AN   ENGINE-DRIVER'S   STORY. 


A  MAN  can  do  anything  a'most,.if  he  likes  to 
persevere.  Here  am  I,  Heneiy  Smith,  driver 
o'  the  express  engine,  **  Swift  Flash,"  on  the 
Great  South  Northern  Railway,  with  good  pay, 

VOL.   I. 


and  what  I  like  next,  plenty  o'  confidence  put 
in  you. 

T'other  day — ^it  don't  seem  more,  though  it's 
years  ago — 1  sat  on  one  side  o'  the  firo,  looking^ 
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werry  liard  at  it,  and  the  missus  sat  on  t'other  side, 
also  looking  werry  hard  at  it;  and  both  on  us 
putting  it  to  the  blush,  and  keeping  it  warm,  for  it 
did  precious  little  o'  that  to  us,  'cause  why  ?  coals 
was  one-and-eightpence  a  hundred,  and  money  was 
scarce.  You  see,  I  always  think  the  getting  of 
money's  like  what  we  used  to  read  of  years  ago  in 
the  "  House  that  Jack  Built  "—the  work  begins  to 
make  the  money— the  money  begins  to  buy  the 
coals — ^the  coeds  begin  to  cook  and  warm — and  so 
on;  and  then  your  wife  looks  cheerful  with  the 
reflection  of  a  good  fire,  and  that  gets  reflected  off 
on  to  you,  and  so  home  looks  like  home  though  its 
never  so  homely.  But  there's  nothing  like  depth 
o'  winter,  and  a  miserable  scrap  o'  fire  at  the 
bottom  0*  the  grate  to  make  you  feel  what  our 
Devon  folk  called  "  unked  " — dumpy,  you  know. 
Being  hungry's  bad  enough — quite  as  bad,  I  dessay, 
as  being  thirsty  in  a  dry  desert ;  but  to  my  mind 
there's  nothing  nips  like  being  out  o*  work, 
and  coming  home  and  finding  no  fire  hardly, 
specially  when  you've  been  hanging  about  the 
ndlway  gates,  and  seen  iron  cages  stuck  round  the 
great  pumps,  full  o*  blazing  coal  or  coke,  and 
stacks  upon  stacks  o'  great  lumps  lying  there 
waiting  to  be  burnt.  Ah  !  you  looks  at  'em  long- 
ingly as  you  thinks  o'  the  empty  cupboard  at  home, 
where  the  chandler's  shop  man  empties  the  little 
sacks ;  and  then  you  sticks  your  hands  in  your 
pockets  and  whistles  to  keep  yourself  warm. 

Ann  sat  o'  one  side,  and  I  sat  on  f  other,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  no  use  running  about  wearing 
out  shoe-leather;  so  by  way  of  a  joke,  just  to 
eheer  her  up,  I  says,  **  Don't  put  the  fire  out,  my 
girl,"  for  I  could  see  there  was  a  tear  or  two  ready 
to  drop. 

That  did  it ;  for  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  she 
was  down  on'  her  knees  with  her  head  in  my  lap, 
crying  that  bitterly  that  you'd  have  thought  she'd 
have  broke  her  heart,  and  all  along  o'  my  bit  o' 
stupid  banter.  I  knowed  it  was  no  use  to  say  any- 
thing then,  so  I  lets  her  have  her  cry  out,  and 
then,  when  the  sobs  only  came  sometimes,  as  she 
nestled  up  dose  to  me,  I  took  her  up  in  my  arms 
and  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  made  her  as  warm  as 
I  could,  poor  lass;  for  she'd  no  business  to  have 
been  up,  and  if  she'd  been  some  one  else's  wife 
ihere'd  have  been  the  doctor  coming  every  day, 
and  ordering  of  her  port  wine,  and  jellies,  and 
things  which  I  couldn't  get  for  her. 

•*  "Where  are  you  going,  Harry  ?  "  she  says. 

**  fNother  try  at  the  rail,"  I  says. 

"No,  no!"  she  says;  "not  there.  Don't  go 
there,  Harry;  you  know  I  shall  have  no  peace 
for  thinking  of  the  danger  from  the  engines.  I 
dreamed  last  night  you  was  brought  home  dead." 

**  Gome,  none  of  that,"  I  says,  laughing— least- 
wise it  was  about  half-way  between  a  laugh  and  a 
ery — and  then  I  sits  down  and  looks  at  my  poor 


pale  lass.    There  she  lay  with  her  givc^t  r.  | 
eyes,  and  the  blue  Texas  all  showing  tl^..,.  i 
skin,  till  I  got  to  thinking  of  the  bonLv  *\  i 
used  to  walk  with  me  o*  summer  ejnd-:-  i 
the  green  lanes,  talking  about  how  we'd  r-   i 
the  world ;  and  thon,  one  upon  ihe  o'Ij.  .  i 
the  thoughts  of  wbat  we'd  had  to  go  tlir.i:. 
that  time,  in  spite  of  my  trying  all  mj  cn 
fighting  up  hill  and  down  dale  with  poT  .^ 
knew  it  was  my  fault,  for  I*d  been  bit  ^il 
o'  bettering  myself,  and  left  good  Wftjr 
up  to  London  and  get  more — liko  ii^t  1::  - 
spelling-book.      Yes,  just  like  hizn;  ^/ 
getting  the  shadow  now,  and  no  miiUl^  - 
was  plenty  of  shadow  hanging  over  is  1- . 
no  substance. 

I  couldn't  help  it ;  I  knew  i^ie  did  not  L. : 
I  went  out  directly,  and  got  took  on  &:  u 
railway  yard  as  sort  of  helper  in  the  ^':i^  - 
an  engine-fitter— and  was  set  to  work  d^^ 
great  steam  horses,  aU  amongst  the  oil,  &i: . 
and  smoke.    But  dirty  work  brings  dej^  i 
and  before  long  I  found  as  I'd  been  giri^' 
foolish  thoughts,  for  my  lass  got  b^Ur  l. 
cheerful,  and  left  off  taking  on  about  tl 
mid  keeping  herself  weak  and  poorly— >:. 
that  and  the  want  o'  money  did — and  ski  - 
to  come  home  and  find  as  she'd  been  hW^' 
and  tidying  up  till  the  place  shone  agiii.  '- 
as  soon  as  she  heard  my  step  on  the  gtiir^- 
a  light  one— she'd  tickle  the  fire  in  the  rl: 
laughed,  and  home  looked  quite  first  ch.-^  '- 
too,  she  began,  as  the  spring  time  c*^«^.  "•■ 
pot  or  two  o'  musk,  and  primroses,  tiM 
such  as  used  to  make  us  both  eit  and  tlh. 
of  the  country.   And  it's  wonderful  what  d^ 
some  o'  them  little  flowers :  why  we've  sai  r 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  soot,  and  chimz ; 
and  bricks  and  mortar,  and  been  far  awsj : 
— ^hand  in  hand  in  the  sunny  lanes;  up  tL^ 
or  in  the  shady  woods ;  listening  to  th?  bli- 
sweet  noteSf  and  the  twittering  and  ham  tZ:  - 
us;  till,  somehow  en:  other,  it  all  ocoih  : 
again,  that  you  leave  off  thinking  with  &  sL* 
feeling  a  bit  dewy,  while  Nancy  goosnllr  5-; 

'' Ah,  Harry ;  man  made  the  big  tows.,  c  - 
made  the  beautiful  country !  " 

But  I've  no  call  to  grumble,  for  I  see  |^> ' 
the  country  now,  if  it  is  in  a  hurry,  and  ^  ■ 
a  night.    For  &om  being  a  steady,  bluaJerli 
straightforward  sort  o'  chap,  I  got  from  deajL:  .- 
took  on  to  stoke  a  goods  engine ;  and  that  tz^: 
Nancy  terribly,  for  the  werry  first  weak  if  I  -  - 
smash  my  thumb,  by  catching  it  against  tL- 
as  I  was  throwing  in  a  great  lump  o'  ocml 
threw  me  back  a  bit;  but  I  got  all  ti^:  ^^ 
and  stoked  that  engine  till  a  chance  of  a  xi>.  . 
and  I  was  changed  to  stoke  a  passao^er  c. . 
which  is  pleasanter ;  for  goods^  ttaffio  is  90  cj;- 
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it  in  the  niglit,  and  there  you  are  shonting  about 
sometimes  for  long  enough  in  the  middle  of  the 
cold  dai'k  hours,  picking  up  empties,  and  leaving 
tracks  as  are  fall,  till  it  gets  werry  tiring;  then, 
too,  sometimes  you  gets  run  off  on  a  siding  to  let 
the  passenger  trains  go  by,  for  they  has  the  run  o' 
the  road. 

Well,  I  was  now  stoker  on  a  passenger  engine, 
and  liked  it  better ;  but,  before  so  worry  long,  I 
gets  put  back  to  the  goods,  but  this  time  as  driver, 
and  worry  proud  I  felt  when  I  got  home  and  told 
the  wife;  but  not  half  so  proud  as  I  did  when,  in 
course  o'  time,  I  got  to  be  driver  of  a  passenger 
engine— though  it  was  only  a  "parly."  While 
now  Tm  bang  up  atop  o'  the  tree,  and  drives  the 
night  express— ttiough  I  do  reckon  some  day  o' 
driving  a  special  as  has  got  some  o'  the  Boyalties 
in  it ;  after  which  they  may  make  me  a  director 
or  not,  just  as  they  likes,  for  I  shaU  be  satisfied 
anyhows. 

"Well,  but,'*  I  says,  "some  one  must  do  it; 
and  look,  what  a  position  we  holds.  Don't  be 
uncomfortable,  lass;  it's  my  impression  as  I'm  as 
safe  dashing  along  full-swing,  as  I  am  sitting  here. 
'Taint  for  ui  to  be  going  through  Hfe  afraid  to  put 
one  foot  afore  the  other,  when  we  know  as  there's 
One  as  will  dear  the  way  for  us."  And  then  I 
looks  round  and  sees  our  little  place,  how  snug  it 
was,  and  how  we*d  prospered ;  and  then  how  neat 
and  nice  somebody  else  looked,  though  there  was 
a  streak  or  two  of  grey  peeping  out  of  her  smooth, 
shiny  black  hair — for  Nancy  never  fell  into  the 
habit  o'  getting  untidy  as  she  grew  older,  while  she 
never  lets  me  see  the  washtub — and  there ;  I'm  at 
it  again  I  I  could  go  on  all  night  about  my  wife ; 
and  I  suppose  it's  because  I'm  proud  of  her. 

One  night  I  walks  down  to  the  terminus,  big  as 
you  please,  for  I  was  an  old  stager  on  the  1id6  even 
then.  My  stpker  was  in  the  shed  with  the  engine 
— steam  woU  up  and  all  ready  for  a  start;  bright 
and  clean  as  a  new  pin,  and  every  joint  and  rod 
oiled  and  easy,  as  I  could  see,  as  I  cast  my  eyes 
round  her— just  like  an  old  stage  coachman  before 
starting.  There  were  the  red  lights  on,  and  so  I 
goes  and  times  my  watch,  which  wasn't  two  seconds 
wrong ;  jumps  up,  acnd  we  runs  out  of  the  shed 
on  to  the  main  line ;  and  then,  after  a  shout  to  the 
chap  at  the  points,  we  runs  back — easy — easier — 
easiest — and  brings  up  against  the  train  without 
hardly  springing  a  buffer;  porter  couples  us  on, 
just  as  the  first  bell's  going ;  and  there  we  were  all 
ready  for  a  start. 

**  Jangle,  jangle,"  goes  the  second  bell ;  "  bang, 
bang,"  the  doors ;  **  chirrup,"  the  guard's  whistle ; 
and  as  the  boy  yelled  out  the  evening  papers,  I 
touches  the  screamer,  and  then  the  Starter,  and — 
"  p'off,  puff,"  goes  the  engine ;  and  then — ^as  if  im- 
patient to  be  off— "puff,  puff,  puff,  puff,"  in  rapid 
time,  spinning  the  driving  wheels  round  on  the 


smooth  metals  before  she  had  got  fairly  started. 
Then,  with  a  run,  we  slided  out  of  the  great  glass 
terminus ;  went,  with  a  shriek,  into  the  tunnel ; 
out  again ;  past  the  sidings,  and  empty  trucks,  and 
yard  full  of  carriages  under  repair;  rattling  over 
the  points  and  turntables;  and  then  faster,  and 
fiEister,  and  faster — off  and  away,  so  that  the  long 
stretched  out  rows  of  gas-lamps,  right  and  left, 
seemed  to  turn  round,  and  round,  as  though  there 
was  a  turntable  under  them ;  on  plmt  the  first  little 
station  just  as  we  was  getting  into  full  swing  ; 
and  then  the  gas  lamps  all  left  behind,  and  we 
going  fall  rush  into  what  seemed  like  a  black 
mountain  right  before  us. 

It  aint  everybody  as  has  been  on  an  engine  at 
ftill  speed,  on  a  winter's  night ;  when  it's  that  dark 
you  can  a'most  feel  it.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  as 
it  goes  along  like  in  jumps  at  every  stroke  o'  the 
piston-rod,  just  as  if  it  was  galloping  —  the 
coupling-irons  and  buffers  prevents  your  feeling 
that  in  the  carriages — ^but  first  time  of  goiag  on  a 
fast  engine  would  make  you  hold  on  pretty  tightly. 
I  like  it,  though ;  it  warms  one  up  in  spirit,  even 
if  the  wind's  enough  to  freeze  you,  while  the  heat 
from  the  fire's  ready  to  roast;  and  it  does  roast, 
sometimes,  what  we  hold  on  a  fork  in  it ;  for  we 
keep  up  good  fires.  Away  we  go ;  with  the  wind 
whistling  by,  till  &r  on  ahead  there's  a  twinkling 
light  or  two ;  and  then  a  bright  green  star,  that  we 
get  nearer,  and  nearer,  till  with  a  whistle  and 
scream  we  fly  thundering  by  another  station — the 
lights  seeming  to  run  one  into  another  as  we  dart 
past.  Now,  with  the  furnace  door  wide  open, 
and  the  light  streaming  out  on  to  the  steam  and 
smoke,  we  look  like  a  comet  rushing  along,  if  it  is 
only  five-and-forty  miles  an  hour;  though  those 
great  speeds  we  read  of  quite  put  me  out  o'  conceit. 
Think  of  the  earth  going  round  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  nules  an  }iourI  XVe  been  sixty,  and 
that's  quite  £EU9t  enough  for  me. 

But  you  people  in  the  carriages  don't  know  what 
it  is,  dashing  along  through  darkness,  hail,  rain, 
or  snow ;  eyes  right  ahead,  and  fist  on  the  handle ; 
always  on  the  look-out  for  danger  signals ;  and 
knowing  what  a  little  thing  would  send  the  whole 
train  into  one  ruinous  smash. 

Yes ;  there's  some  confidence  placed  in  us,  as  we 
stand  there,  fur  weather  or  foul,  watching  ahead 
for  danger,  doing  our  best,  and  trusting  in  Provi- 
dence for  the  rest,  as  on  this  first  thirty  nules  run 
without  stopping,  away  we  go  shrieking  past 
station  after  station  as  though  we  meant  to  tear  up 
the  metals.  Off  and  away  through  tunnel  after 
tunnel — ^no  blacker  than  lie  night  outside;  over 
viaduct,  along  steep  embankments,  and  down  in 
deep  cuttings;  through  the  gloom  of  the  night; 
seldom  thinking  of  the  danger ;  and  always,  as  a 
man  should  in  all  things,  watching  ahead  I 

Away  we  went  on  the  night  I'm  talking  aboutjg 
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till  the  red  lights  peered  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
our  first  thirty  miles  was  done  in  not  such  a  great 
deal  more  than  half  an  hour;  then,  watering  up, 
off  and  away  again,  with  the  lights  left  behind,  and 
we  tearing  into  the  black  night. 

Tom  Crawley  was  a  good  stoker,  and  the  steam 
'  was  well  up ;  so  that  we  were  soon  on  full  swing 
again,  shrieking  'em  up  at  the  little  stations,  and 
then  away  again  with  a  rush  oyer  the  black  country. 
I  was  staring  straight  ahead,  and  had  my  hand  on 
the  whistle,  for  it  was  just  time  for  us  to  pass  a 
new  station.  Tom  pushed  past  me  and  gave  my 
round  glass  a  rub,  and  then  I  could  see  the  green 
light — ^faint,  then  bigger,  and  I  gives  a  whistle ; 
when,  as  I  does  it,  I  sees  the  lamp  turned  into  a 
red  one,  and  dashes  the  handle  on  one  side  to  shut 
off  the  steam,  same  time  letting  the  whistle  shriek 
for  the  guai'd's  break  to  be  screwed  down;  but, 
bless  you,  it  did  not  seem  an  instant,  though  I  had 
time  to  think  as  it  was  here  they  shunted  the  goods 
train,  when  there  was  a  sharp  crash  and  something 
broke  the  round  window  of  the  screen ;  and  then 
we  were  darting  on  faster  than  ever,  for  the  shock 
had  turned  on  the  steam  once  more.  I  nods  to  Tom  to 
grind  down  his  break,  as  I  tried  to  shut  off  again ; 
but  it  was  like  pulling  at  a  post,  and  though  Tom 
came  and  helped,  we  could  not  move  the  handle, 
for  a  part  of  ike  valve  was  broke. 

I  dashed  open  the  furnace  door,  for  I  thought  we 
was  going  worry  free,  and  wondered  why  the  guard 
hadn't  clapped  on  his  break ;  but,  to  my  surprise, 
I  finds  as  we  were  alone ;  that  the  couplings  had 
broke  with  the  shock  of  what  we  had  run  into,  and 
there  was  Tom  Orawley  and  me  with  the  engine 
and  tender,  and  full  steam  on,  going  quite  sixty 
milo  an  hour. 

I  gives  Tom  the  sign,  and  he  stoops  down,  rattles 
out  a  rod  or  two,  and  down  goes  the  fire  bars  on  to 
the  line  in  a  moment,  dropping  out  the  whole  of 
the  fire,  with  the  glowing  coal  and  coke  flying  in 
great  sparks  behind  us ;  but  that  had  no  effect,  for 
on  we  tore,  with  the  whistle  shrieking  and  scream- 
ing* pctst  two  more  stations,  while  the  next  was  to 
have  been  our  halting-place. 

Tom  wanted  to  jump  off,  but  I  took  hold  of  his 
arm  and  stopped  him,  though  I  couldn't  help 
asking  myself  whether  it  wouldn't  be  the  best 
thing  to  do;  for,  with  the  big  junction  station 
within  a  few  miles,  where  we  ought  to  pull  up, 
who  could  say  if  the  line  was  clear  on  the  other 
side? 

On  we  went,  screaming  along,  at  a  fearful  rate — 
some  minutes  before  our  time.  There  were  the  red 
lights  and  the  lamps  of  the  station,  and  I  made 
another  drag  at  the  handle,  but  it  was  like  tugging 
at  a  rock ;  and  then  there  was  a  flash  of  light  on 


each  side,  and  we  -were  through  the  sttki^ 
away  again  into  the  great  black  moimt&iz  i-i 
ahead. 

**Now,"  thinks  I;  "  tlieyTl  telt^plir::  i 
from  station  to  station,  ihat  there's  a  ni.i 
engine,  and  she'll  soon,  cool  down  nov." 

But  she  seemed  as  if  she'd  never  cod  ix.1 
tore  shrieking  on  past  two  more  stativ^"  > 
began  to  wonder  at  last  whether  we  erci  '1 
stop;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  b^' 
horribly  frightened — for  the  excitemeLt  li. 
the  fear  off  before. 

At  each  station,  now,  they  showed  the  i^~ 
and  we  had  just  passed  one  signal — eiaeksLZ' 
a  good  deal — when  from  the  sharp  svernl: 
engine  give,  I  knew  we  had  been  toznei  j 
siding.    Just  then,  as  thongh  with  a  ^l 
over  me  the  thoughts  of  the  great  danger  I  '^• 
You'd  say  there  was  no  tLme  for  thought ;  h 
was ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  fiiat  perl '. 
see  a  little  tiny  fellow  kneeling  down  K 
mother,  and  saying  after  her  some  wonL^ 
never  been  forgotten,  and  I  should  say  ^'' 
be.    With  those  words  gashing  fit>Ei  zj  * 
and  with  a  Great  Name  upon  my lips^ I r' 
glance  at  my  mate ;  and  at  the  same  m:^  -- 
Orawley  and  I  jumped  off — aright  and  ki-" 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  noiae  d  '^ 
and  then  went  to  sleep. 

But  I  soon  came  to— only  heing  a  Ht  r/ 
but  Tom  had  a  broken  l^,  and  was  badlj  5  - 
from  the  overturned  engine,  which  the  stsz-^ 
shunted  off  the  main  line,  so  tiiat  it  ran  -~ 
to  the  siding  buffers,  doing  five  hmidr:. 
worth  o'  damage  to  itself  in  a  moment. 

There  wasn't  no  lives  lost»  however,  be: » ' 
mercy  as  there  wasn't,  for  we  had  ran  ri. 
the  tail  of  a  goods  train  as  was  being  sk::!* 
though  the  guard's  van  was  ahiyeied  w  &i  - 
train  was  not  much  damaged,  only  a  csr^ 
two  sent  off  the  line,  and  the  people  s^  - 
I've  told  you  how  we  left  it  behind.  'Ji 
there  was  an  investigation ;  but  it  wasn": :: : 
so  I  got  no  blame,  but  went  on  with  r.; 
directly. 

I  said  before  that  I  wasn't  much  hurt  I  - 
a  good  bit  shook,  and  so  was  some  <mc  &:  - 
and  she  wanted  me  to  give  up  for  aomcthiu- 
but  I  looks  round  at  the  comforts  we  er.yy:, 
says — **  No,  we  must  have  engine-drirer*. 
the  only  accident  Tve  met  with ; "  and  1 1.\ 

That's  years  ago  now,  and  with  the  exc  : 
once  cutting  a  poor  cow  all  to  pieces^  Fvs  -  ■ 
more  upsets ;  so  I  keeps  driving  fl»e  esj^vs? 
ingin  Providence;  hoping  for  the  best;  ai- 
weather  or  foul,  well  watching  ahead. 
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A    RUN-AND-READ    RAMBLE    TO    ROME. 

BY  OTTBL  OWN  CONTIKENTAL  COBBESPONDENT. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
ST.    PETEB'S,    BOME. 

|HE  high  ceremoniea  of  Holy  Week 
commence  to-day  (Wednesday).  The 
scene  of  all  these  wonderM  cele- 
brations is  laid  at  St.  Peter's,  and  in 
the  adjacent  chapels  of  the  Vatican. 
There  is  a  feyerish  excitement  prevailing  all 
around ;  we  are  all  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectancy, 
not  knowing  in  the  least  what  is  in  store  for  xlb, 
and  whether  we  shall  fare  well  or  ill  during  the 
round  of  ecclesiastical  ''dissipation,**  that  we  are 
joat  now  committing  onrselyes  to  for  the  next  few 
days,  iill  Easter  is  oyer. 

I  haye  a  few  introdnctions  to  present,  but,  as  it 
is  rather  early  in  the  morning,  I  will  make  another 
and  more  careful  yisit  to  St.  Peter's,  as  the  grand 
basis  of  operations  for  the  sights  and  scenes  of  this 
sight-seeing  season.  How  shall  I  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  general  yiew  of  St.  Peter's,  so  as 
to  enable  my  readers  at  a  distance  to  realise  itP 
London  must,  of  course,  supply  our  illustrations. 

Suppose  you  are  standing  in  Ludgate  Hill, 
facing  our  St.  Paul's.  Take  half  a  dozen  of  the 
adjacent  warehouses  in  Gannon  Street,  and,  just 
touching  them  up  afiresh  with  a  littie  of  the 
ecclesiastical  style  and  a  dozen  massiye  pillars, 
plant  them  down  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  just 
about  where  *'  good  Queen  Bess  "  stands,  with  her 
stiff  frill  collar.  Enlarge  the  dome  by  an  additional 
girth  or  two ;  take  away  the  houses— to  the  left  as 
far  as  Newgate  Street,  and  to  the  right  to  the  riyer- 
edge ;  enclose  this  cleared  space  within  the  capacious 
arms  of  a  double  colonnade,  sweeping  round  in  a 
semicircle;  in  the  middle  of  this  yast  piazza  place 
an  Egyptian  obelisk,  and  a  few  fountains ;  then  a 
majestic  flight  of  steps,  extending  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  frontage,  rising  to  the  entrance  gates ;  that  is 
St.  Peter's.  Then,  for  a  flanking  to  the  right,  and 
doyetailed  with  St.  Peter's,  set  up  a  large  factory,  or 
a  modem  workhouse,  or  a  building  like  the  London 
Hospital,  and  you  haye  the  Yatican — that  ugly,  awk- 
ward, and  essentially  unecdesiastical  excrescence, 
growing  out  of  the  right  side  of  the  great  basilica. 
Or,  suppose  you  are  standing  at  Whitehall, 
looking  due  north.  Let  the  National  Gallery  stay 
where  it  is,  only  make  it  twice  its  present  height ; 
place  St  Paul's  behind  it,  and  St.  Martin's  work- 
house to  the  right  of  it ;  allow  all  the  space  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  Oharing  Cross,  and  White- 
hall, as  an  open  area,  with  the  semicircular  co* 
lonnades,  as  aforesaid ;  and  again  you  may  haye  an 
idea  of  St.  Peter's.  I  cannot,  by  local  description, 
make  it  clearer.    To  know  it  better  you  must  do 


what  I  did— go  and  see  it.  The  yiew  of  St.  Peter's 
is  much  spoilt  by  the  heayy  frontage,  and,  most  of 
all,  by  the  Yatican  buildings,  which  are  out  of  all 
character  as  an  ecclesiastical  appendage.  Lideed, 
the  aspect  of  most  of  the  grander  churches  in 
Home  is  marred  by  the  heayy  domestic  architecture 
of  the  front  and  flank.  The  facade  of  St.  Peter's 
is  so  high,  that  from  the  area  in  front  you  fail  to 
see  more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  dome.  To  see 
it  folly,  you  must  take  a  more  distant  standpoint — 
the  Pindan  Hill,  or  some  other  eleyated  ground. 
Lideed,  no  better  yiew  could  be  had  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  than  what  I  had,  eyery  morning,  eyery 
eyening,  and  any  time  I  chose  to  look  out,  from 
my  own  bedroom  window  in  our  palazzo. 

They  are  washing  the  floor  of  St.  Peter's  as  I 
enter.  A  mixture  of  soapsuds  and  sand  is  poured 
on  the  marble  slabs,  and  this  is  rubbed  into  the 
flooring  by  the  hard  friction  of  a  massiye  steel 
brush.  It  is  done  piecemeal  and  in  sections,  and 
by  many  hands.  Eyerything  looks  like  the  day 
before  a  rout  Here  are  seats  upturned,  benches 
being  dragged  about^  carpenters  at  work,  red  doth 
and  doth  of  gold  all  spread  about  here  and  there ; 
acolytes  in  littie  white  cassocks,  carrying  large* 
dothes-baskets,  and  stripping  the  altars  of  their 
trappings;  pilgrims  of  all  lands,  promenading, 
kneeling,  worshipping,  gazing,  talking,  begging, 
shiiying,  shriyen,  confessing,  or  being  confessed. 
A  large  tapestry- work  hangs  suspended  in  the 
right-hand  transept,  a  copy  of  Da  Yind's  great 
fresco  of  the  ' '  Last  Supper."  It  is  underneath  this 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  Washing  the  Feet  takes 
place  to-morrow.  In  £Eict,  St.  Peter's  is,  just  at  this- 
moment,  a  busy  place,  with  the  moyable  scaflbld- 
ings,  and  skdeton  erections^  and  other  material 
preparations  for  the  pantomime  of  the  week.  We 
are  '<  behind  the  scenes"  to-day.  We  shall  be 
rapt  into  the  third  heayen  to-morrow— so  I  am 
told — when  the  curtain  rises  for  the  performance. 
So  be  it  I 

Every  English  yisitor,  on  entering  St.  Peter's, 
instantly  feels  his  mind  and  thoughts  sent  back  to 
his  own  St.  Paul's,  for  comparison  and  contrast.  I 
stood  at  the  threshold,  and  looked  along  the  fiill 
length,  and  I  tried  to  think  whether  it  was  longer 
or  shorter  than  St.  Paul's.  I  dimbed  to  what 
we  would  call  the  "  Whispering  Gallery,"  and 
I  looked  aboye  and  below,  and  I  tried  to  con- 
ceive whether  those  people  walking  on  the  floor 
looked*  larger  or  smaller  than  those  viewed  from 
the  upper  heights  of  St.  Paul's.  One  gentieman 
standing  beside  me  confessed  hd  had  never  been 
to  St.  Paul's,  albeit  he  had  lived  in  London  all  his 
life.  I  told  him  he  had  no  business^  to  see  St. 
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Peter's  in  Borne  before  lie  had  seen  St.  Paul's  in 
London  I  Upon  consideration  and  oomparison,  we 
all  determined  to  pair  off  for  the  rest  of  the  session, 
and  to  visit  St.  Paul's  as  the  first  thing  on  re- 
taming  home.  I  haye  done  so;  and  my  idea  is 
that  St.  Peter's  looks  larger  every  way:  it  cer- 
tainly is  broader — the  transepts  of  St.  Paul's  won't 
stand  any  comparison,  by  a  long  way.  As  for  the 
length,  the  diflTerenoe  in  favour  of  St,  Peter's  ia  not 
so  distinctly  observable.  And  when  I  stood  under 
the  familiar  dome,  amid  the  well-known  pillars,  of 
St.  Paul's,  I  felt-- —  Well,  I  must  go  again  and 
see  St  Peter's,  for  another  comparative  view :  and 
this  I  mean  to  do,  some  day. 

I  was  t&lking  about  the  respective  measure- 
ments to  a  friend,  that  day,  when  he  asked  me 
whether  I  had  not  seen  the  record  of  the  compa- 
rative lengths,  inscribed  on  marble  slabs  on  the 
cathedral  floor.  I  instantly  commenced  my  search 
for  these.  They  begin  at  the  very  threshold,  where 
a  slab  contains  the  measurement  of  St.  Peter's — 
837  feet.  At  an  interval  of  a  few  yards  I  come  to 
another,  indicated  by  a  gilt  star  set  in  the  marble ; 
this  gives  the  length  of  "St  Paul's,  London"— 
710  feet.  Four  other  measurements  are  given  at 
similar  intervals — the  Duomo  of  Florence,  669 
feet;  the  Cathedral  of  Uolan,  606  feet;  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  Rome,  in  the  Ostian  way,  572  feet ; 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  492 
feet.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the 
comparative  measurements  of  St.  Peter's  and  our 
St.  Paul's ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  former  is 
anything  Uke  100  feet  longer  than  the  latter.  Any 
way,  it  does  not  seem  so  to  the  eye,  in  ordinary 
observation. 

The  high  altar  of  St  Peter's  stands  under  the 
dome,  supported  by  four  massive  pillars ;  there  is 
a  subterranean  altcur  also,  with  steps  descending  to 
it  from  the  floor.  Standing  beside  this  high  altar, 
the  whole  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
stands  out  to  view :  the  loffy  and  massive  dome, 
the  nave  and  (what  we  would  call)  the  choir,  the 
lengthy  transepts,  the  gigantic  piUars  upbearing 
the  ponderous  bulk  of  the  building,  the  splendid 
statuary,  and  the  toiU  ensembU  of  the  thing — all 
tell  up  with  a  marvellous  and  almost  startlinf^ 
effect  at  first  sight.  But  it  soon  grows  upon  you, 
and  you  feel  your  own  mind  suddenly  enlarged  by 
the  associations  of  the  place. 

"  Entar :  itiTgraDdour  oTorwhelms  thee  not. 
And  why  f  it  if  not  lemened ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  geniuB  of  the  spot. 
Hu  grown  colossaL" 

The  niches  in  the  four  massive  pillars  that  sup- 
port the  dome  are  occupied  by  massive  statues, 
much  larger  than  life-size,  representing  St.  Ve- 
ronica (with  the  legendary  handkerchief,  expanded); 
St.  Andrew  (bearing  his  cross) ;  St.  Longinus  (said 
to  be  the  soldier  that  pierced  the  side  of  Jesus) ; 


and  St.  Helena  (the  Boman  empress,  said  to  bars 
discovered  the  true  cross).  I  take  it  that  ihs^ 
are  intended  as  the  four  pillars  of  Ihe  woiship  i 
Home,  I  can  only  say  that  a  religion  tiut  ^z- 
bodies  the  legend  of  St.  Veronica  into  a  fact  must  k 
badly  off  for  chief  corner-stones.  But  no  matt^ 
for  ^at  just  now.  Associated  witii  these  man 
figures  are  the  principal  relics  of  St  Peiei^s:  li 
the  sudarium,  Oi  napkin  of  St  Veronica,  on  -wW^ 
the  picture  of  the  ^u^  of  Jesus  in  his  agony  vj 
imprinted ;  (2)  the  lance  with  which  the  ^oms. 
soldier  pierced  the  side  of  the  Crucided;  and  ;T 
a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  These  relics  an  kept, 
eadi  respectively,  in  the  balcony  of  its  ovn  pObr. 
In  the  balcony  of  St  Andrew  is  the  bead  of  ^ 
saint;  but  the  three  above  named  are  aoooontri 
the  chiefest  relics  of  the  chiefest  temple  oftk 
Boman  Catholic  faith.  I  have  seen  Pope  ad 
cardinals,  and  prelates,  and  kings,  and  pries^  ad 
officers  of  state,  and  thousands  of  people,  ci 
bended  knee,  before  these  relics,  when  exMbit^ 
from  the  balcony  of  St  Veronica,  before  tluoo- 
gregation,  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  pillars  along  the  nave  contain,  for  the  mcsi 
part,  the  statues  of  the  founders  of  Orders  in  Hi 
Church  of  Bome.  For  instance,  St  Bmnio,  tb 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Carthusians;  St  Igci- 
tius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits;  StPiiilip 
Neri,  the  founder  of  the  Oratorians;  St  Cajebn, 
the  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Begolar  Clergj; 
and  (most  marvellous  of  all)  the  stataeof'St 
Elijah,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Oameliieer 
Many  of  the  more  recent  Popes,  and  some  cf  tb 
more  distinguished  of  the  ancient  ones,  are  hM 
in  remembrance  by  massive  and  m&gai&ostAj' 
wrought  memorials  of  the  choicest  statoary,  tbs 
works  of  the  great  masters. 

But  the  great  object  to  which  I  was  dra^m  by  c 
irresistible  attraction  was  the  great  image  of  St 
Peter,  of  which  I  had  so  often  heard  and  mi 
Some  have  said  that  this  was  the  ancient  Jqiter 
Tonans ;  that  it  once  bore  the  thunderbolt  of  tnsir 
Jove,  but  that,  having  fallen  into  Cliristian  hands, 
it  was  baptised  as  a  St  Peter,  the  mystic  len 
being  substituted  for  the  fiery  bolt  Others  Iutb 
said  that  the  great  toe  had  been  worn  away  to  tba 
stump  by  the  kisses  of  the  worshippers.  Not.  I 
feel  I  must  say  that  neither  of  these  asseitioiis  is 
true.  ThM  image  is  a  bronze  work,  in  a  sttisg 
posture,  smaller  than  life-size ;  the  left  hand  seems 
somehow  as  though  it  were  resting  in  a  sling,  4»i 
holds  the  keys ;  the  right  hand  is  uplifted,  the  t^ 
forefingers  extended  in  the  form  of  benediction, 
It  is  an  ugly  image,  black,  rigidly  erect,  and  lackji 
and  not  at  all  unlike  some  of  the  deitiee  that  &.^ 
manufactured  in  Birmingham  for  the  Bnddhis^-3 
and  Hindoos.  The  whole  thing  was  evidently  caft 
in  one  mould,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  sub- 
stitution of  the  keys  ibx  the  thunderbolt.   '^ 
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great  toe  also  is  oomplete,  neither  out  of  joint  nor 
TTom  away;  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
recent  reparation  of  that  extremity. 

This  <'  Si  Peter  "  is  the  principal  object  of  daily 
and  hourly  veneration  in  the  cathedraL  It  stands 
to  the  right  of  the  grand  altar,  agaiuEt  a  pillar, 
based  upon  a  pedestal  of  marble.  When  I  first 
stood  before  the  image,  there  were  three  men  (they 
seemed  to  be  pilgrims)  kneeling  before  it,  and  talk- 
ing together!  They  somehow  worked  through 
their  prayers  (and  their  couTersation  too),  and  then 
they  rose  and  kissed  the  great  toe.  They  seemed, 
eyen  to  my  untutored  mind,  to  do  the  thing 
awkwardly ;  and  so  they  also  eyidently  seemed  to 
a  priest  who  was  passing  by;  for  he  instantly 
turned  aside,  approached  the  image,  and  in  the 
most  approyed  style  of  homage  did  reyerence  to  the 
metal  demi-god.  It  was  after  this  fashion:  he 
lifted  his  yelyet  cap  from  off  his  head;  he  knelt^ 
and  said  a  prayer ;  he  then  rose  up,  and  drawing 
his  handkerchief  across  the  great  toe,  he  kissed  it ; 


he  then  with  a  lower  gesture  touched  his  forehead 
upon  that  part  of  the  cold  bronze  figure ;  he  knelt 
again,  and  then  arose  and  went  his  way.  A  poor 
woman  next  approached,  and  made  a  more  lowly 
obeisance  than  either  priest  or  pilgrim ;  for,  after  she 
had  kissed  the  great  toe,  she  bent  herself  to  kiss  the 
cold  pedestal  of  stone  on  which  the  image  rested ! 

Meanwhile  the  thoroughfEffe  to  St.  Peter's  is  be- 
coming crowded.  Past  our  palace- gates  carriages 
haye  been  rolling  all  the  morning.  The  Borgo  is 
almost  blocked  up.  Ladies,  all  in  mourning  uni« 
form  (black  dresses  and  black  yeils),  are  hastening 
on  to  be  in  time  for  good  places  at  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
to  hear  the  Miserere  sung  at  the  service  of  the  Tene^ 
hroB,  1  shall  be  there  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  will  haye 
a  better  place  than  any  of  them.  The  celebrations 
of  Holy  Week  commence  with  that  magnificent  wail 
of  the  Muerere,  sung  by  the  best  choir  in  the  world, 
the  Pope's  own  choir,  from  the  gilded  gaUery  of  th« 
Sistine  GhapeL 

{ToUwiUmued.) 


THE    HOLY    LIGHT. 


ILDEBBAND  the  hermit  sits 
Gazing  out  beyond  the  bay, 
Bound  and  round  the  curlew  flits, 
Dash'd  with  flecks  of  snowy  spray. 
Suddenly  an  angry  roar 

Gomes  across  the  darkening  foam ; 
Women  gather  on  the  shore, 

Watching  yessels  far  from  home ; 
Sullen  murmurs  fill  the  air, 

IVeludes  of  an  awful  night. 
And  the  hermit  breathes  a  prayer, 
As  he  trims  the  Holy  Light. 

II. 
Weary  toilers  on  the  deep. 

In  whose  heart  their  bread  is  cast. 
Men  for  whom  the  women  weep, 

Will  be  welcomed  home  at  last ; 
Goided  by  that  silyer  spark, 

Hope  will  fill  their  honest  breasts ; 
Safe  tiiey'll  steer  their  bonny  barque 

To  the  hayen  where  she  rests. 
Noble  yessels  outward  bound. 

As  they  trayel  out  of  sight, 
Cheers  and  blessings  fling  around, 

Farewells  to  the  Holy  Light. 

m. 
Now  the  boats  are  safely  home, 

And  the  yillage  is  asleep ; 
Who  are  these  that  darkly  roam. 

Laughing  at  the  angry  deep  P 
Wreckers,  waiting  for  the  prey 

ilung  them  by  the  faithless  waves. 


Haunt  by  night  the  lonely  bay. 
Hide  by  day  in  hollow  cayes ; 

And  these  robbers  of  the  dead 
View  the  beacon  burning  brighti 

Watch  the  breakers  &r  ahead. 
And  they  curse  the  Holy  Light. 

IV. 

Hildebrand  the  hermit  sees 

Shadows  tremble  on  the  sand, 
And  he  gnnVi^  him  on  his  knees, 

For  he  fears  the  wrecker's  hand; 
Hildebrand  unbars  the  door, 

Wanders  from  his  lonely  cell, 
AH  is  silent  on  the  shore. 

And  he  fancies  all  Is  well. 
Silently  the  yillage  sleeps 

Through  the  fary  of  the  night, 
Stealthily  a  woman  creeps 

Underneath  the  Holy  Light 


Fiercely  howls  the  baffled  stcrm, 

Sulkily  the  wayes  retreat. 
Washing  up  one  lifeless  form 

To  a  lonely  woman's  feet. 
Bound  the  neck  and  features  stiff 

Greedily  her  fingers  play ; 
All  is  darkness  on  the  cliff. 

All  is  darkness  round  the  bay. 
Now  the  stars  faint  one  by  one, 

Morning  breaks~ah,  God !  the  sighf^ 
When  the  woman  finds  her  son 

Dead,  beneath  the  Holy  Light.  - 
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THE     GOOD     SHEPHERD 


^(pnOSE  words  of  our  Lord,  calling 
himself  ''the  good  shepherd," 
seem  to  refer  to  some  expectation 
of  the  Jews,  founded  on  their 
ancient  prophecies. 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  same 
manner,  announced  Him  aa"the  Lamb 
of  God  " — admitted  to  be  in  allusion 
to  the  Lamb  described  by  Isaiah 
(chapter  liii.) 
And  so  i^his  title  which  our  blessed  Lord  g^yes 
to  himself  carries  back  our  minds  to  a  psalm  of 
DaTid:  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want"  He  tells  of  his  giving  rest  to  the  soul:  ''He 
shall  make  me  to  lie  down;"  and  food^ for  it  shall 
be  ''in  green  pastures;"  and  a  draught  to  the 
thirsty :  "  He  leadeth  me  beside  still  waters."  He 
tells  of  his  reTiying  the  fEunting:  "He  reetoreth  my 
soul;"  of  his  guidance  in  the  ''paths  of  righteous- 
ness ; "  of  his  company  and  support  in  death  itself ; 
and  so  the  shepherd-king  derelops  this  metaphor 
of  the  shepherd.  And  granting  that  Jesus  alludes 
to  this  23rd  Psalm  when  he  describes  himself  as 
"the  good  shepherd,"  we  first  obserye  that  **the 
good  shepherd"  would  haye  been  understood  by 
Jewish  listeners  as  "the  Lord,"  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd."  Again,  we  obserye  that  the  psalm  ex- 
pands the  meaning  of  the  title,  and  shows  how  this 
shepherd's  care  is  exercised;  so  that  when  Jesus 
calls  himself  "the  good  shepherd"  he  means  all 
this,  and  adds  one  more  feature  besides — "The 
good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep." 

Let  us  think  of  this  shepherd  in  relation  to  the 
forlorn  condition  of  those  who  haye  him  not— who 
are  without  Christ  in  the  world,  whom  Scripture 
picturesquely  describee  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
A  great  portion  of  the  world  is  in  this  condition  of 
being  without  a  shepherd.  Jesus,  who  always 
made  the  most  merciful  sil^position,  represented 
the  lost  as  only  one  in  a  hundred ;  but,  no  doubt, 
the  wish,  and  not  the  fact,  dictated  the  proportion. 
No  doubt  the  ninety  and  nine  often  stray  to  short 
distances,  and  giye  the  shepherd  pains  and  trouble 
through  their  frequent  waywardness,  but  yet  they 
do  not  pass  wholly  out  of  his  sight;  they  are  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  lost."  We  haye 
a  delightful  assurance  that  many  remain  in  OhrisVs 
flock  who  joined  it  in  early  childhood.  These 
correspond  to  the  elder  brother  in  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son—"  Son,  thou  art  eyer  with  me,  and 
all  that  I  haye  is  thine." 

But  while  we  deny  that  all  haye  been  in  this 
sense  lost  sheep,  it  is  obyiously  true  of  the  greater 
number.  This  figure  must  haye  come  home  with 
great  force  to  the  pastoral  East.  The  shepherds 
who  were  in  part  his  listeners,  weU  knew  the 


dangers  to  which  lost  sheep  weie  opoak 
wild  beasts,  the  drought,  the  great  wastse  o{i?r 
without  herbage;  they  knew UieabaotbiE*-.' 
and  anxiety  of  the  search :  and  to  de^rj . 
natural  condition  of  mankind  as  sheep  7:1 
shepherd,  was  to  combine  the  vision  of  i.  - 
dangers,  along  with  the  utter  hopeLesanes  d: 
from  them,  implied  in  their  haying  no  sir 
This  description  conyeys  a  dieary  m  -  - 
which,  howeyer,  is  the  tme  one,  and  sil"- 
foroes  itself  on  our  consdoiuneeB  in  lb  t. 
animal  spirits.    As  sheep  withoat  a  ^^'' 
haye  got  nothing  to  keep  us  together-n:  1 
cohesion,  so  to  speak:  and,  heBidestHsii^- 
dangers,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  help  ox&' 
others.    Let  us,  then,  pause  on  thoie  L- 
our   condition   without  Christ,  and  » '^ 
meaning  of  the  words  wiU  reach  our  l^'^ 
the  approach  of  help  in  danger,  like  1  ^*^ 
re-union  where  all  is  separatioii  and  te£^ 
the  good  shepherd." 

We  feel  the  want  of  a  force  to  hold  ns : : 
we  feel  the  instability  of  society,  of  feiy 
of  family  ties;  and,  girt  about  by  them  - 
is  yet  a  loneliness  which  we  expend'' 
We  long  for  something  to  ding  abos;  - 
into,  to  be  our  eyerlasting  support,  to  1^  '- 
but  nothing  holds ;  no  bond  of  oommuni^ 
as  to  outstand  tim»— to  withstand  social: 
Abraham  himself  must  bid  Lot  depait-'^ 
thyseli^  I  pray  thee,  fiom  me:  if  thou rj- 
left  hand,  then  I  wiU  go  to  ^  right;  if  i^ 
to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  1:^ 

This  is  the  aspect  of  life  presented  bj::^ 
"sheep  without  a  shepherd."  "Isawalll^ 
tered  upon  the  ^illa  as  she^thathaTdi^^^ 
and  the  Lord  said.  These  haye  no  nus*'-^ 
a  picture  of  the  dissolution  of  society  .' 
present !  how  the  world,  in  the  relation  ^'  ■' 
each  of  us,  18  melting  away  I    OnrindiTii-- 
when  we  reach  a  certain  stage,  seems  r^ 
haye  lost  the  principle  of  coherenoOi  I' s  - 
dies,  it  changes.    In  the  midst  of  aii  - 
when  a  feeling  of  isolation  begins  to  t-^^ 
eyen  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  eren  in*^ 
passing  Mends  and  kinsfolk— a  feeling  .^ 
only  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  eTci;-- 
is  different,  what  can  we  stay  ourselres  -. 
this  "  Good  Shepherd,"  whose  staff  will  ^^: 
eyen  in  that  yaUey,  eyer  filled  with  -. 
shadow?  He,  with  whom  is  no  tariablc:^ 
shadow  of  turning,  the  SMue  yeaterdav/^-- 
for  eyer. 

Here  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  i^^- 
security— that  Christ  is  our  Shepheri  --  ^ 
his.    All  his  flocks  are nctt  of  the sffl? -' 
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cannot  all  drick  at  the  same  fountain,  but  all  have 
the  same  ot&TMf.  There  is  a  deep  happiness  in 
feeling  this  inyisible  bond  of  union,  it  is  tiie  secret 
of  "  the  communion  of  saints."  .  It  is  one  to  unite 
poor  and  ricli  in  closer  sympathy,  it  will  prevent 
permanent  ill  mil,  coldness,  or  breach  of  brotherly 
kindness  between  Christians,  that  they  have  the 
same  owner.  It  will  comfort  parents  when  their 
children  leave  them;  friends,  when  fiiends  drop 
off;  families,  when  they  scatter  through  the  world 
that  spans  distances  and  that  bridges  over  seas — 
the  same  Owner  I 

'*I  am  the  good  shepherd," — "the  shepherd  whose 
own  the  sheep  are."  One  does  not  own  another ; 
we  have  not  in  each  other  the  interest  of  ownership. 
If  some  are  lost,  the  rest  do  not  care.  If  I,  as  one 
of  the  flock,  am  utterly  destroyed,  they  do  not  con- 
cern themselves.  They  gather  about  the  prostrate 
body  of  a  comrade,  with  more  curiosity  than  com- 
miBeration.  My  destruction  is  no  loss  to  them,  for 
they  do  not  possess  or  oum  me.  I  long  for  an 
owner,  to  whom  my  ruin  would  be  a  loss — to  whom 
my  life  is  a  gain.  This  ownership  I  find  only 
in  Christ,  who  takes  compassion  on  wandering, 
perplexed  men,  because  they  are  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd — ^because  he  is  the  one  whose  own  the 
sheep  are. 

One  member  of  the  flock  cannot  help  another. 
Does  danger  threaten,  all  are  equally  at  its  mercy. 
Are  we  haunted  by  doubt  P  are  we  pursued  by 
dread?  can  we  then  find  refuge  with  one  another? 
All  are  equally  defenceless,  all  alike  incapable  of 
resistance,  all  alike  powerless  to  help  themselves. 
The  fear  of  death  comes  upon  us,  a  horrible  dread 
overtakes  us.  Who  can  overcome  death  ?  who  can 
snatch  us  from  its  jaws?  All  are  equally  at  its 
mercy.  Hence  one  cries  out^  feeliug  the  equality 
of  all  men  in  respect  of  this,  and  that  there  is  no 
succour  else,  "  0  be  TTum  my  help  in  trouble,  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  man  I "  And,  again,  feeling  the 
dead  level  of  us  all  with  relation  to  the  inner  life, 
and  that  one  is  not  raised  above  the  other  so  as  to 
be  able  to  say,  *'  Come  up  to  me,  and  I  will  save 
thee,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  are  all  in  the 
same  helpless  position,  he  asserts  it  mere  decidedly, 
'*  There  is  no  help  in  man."  But  still,  though  he 
has  rejected  the  hope  of  human  aid  in  clearer 
moments,  the  instinct  to  call  for  it  remains.  In 
time  of  great  agony,  he  yet  looked  if  there  was  any 
to  help  him,  but  there  was  no  man ;  and  no  one 
cared  for  or  took  care  of  his  soul.  It  is  at  such 
moments  that  we  find  it  is  Christ,  or — ^no  one.  Men 
may  point  you  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters 
which  you  have  forsaken,  but  they  themselves  are 
empty  weUs — broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no 
water.  The  sheep,  no  matter  how  many,  can  give 
each  other  no  courage,  they  can  only  by  their 
number  multiply  fear  and  communicate  panic 
When  the  howl  of  the  wolf  is  heard,  and  the  light, 


galloping  sound  with  which  he  approaches  tha 
flock,  what  can  the  sheep  do  for  one  another?  Thsj 
hustle  together  as  if  there  were  safety  in  a  multi- 
tude. There  is  none.  In  the  darlmefw,  aU  is  un- 
certain. Can  they  be  sure  that  the  wall  of  the  iicU 
is  between  them  and  their  terrible  foe?  Where  is 
the  shepherd  P  A  hundred  startled  eyes  gaze  icto 
the  darkness,  and  question  thus ;  a  hundred  timid 
ears  receive  that  awful  howl.  Althougli  they  hustls 
closely  together,  they  feel  no  confidence  in  eack 
other — still  that  light  gallop  nigher  and  nigher! 

Where,  now,  is  the  shepherd,  strong  and  trusiy  P 
Has  he,  too,  fled  like  the  hireling  P  or  is  he  near 
them,  in  the  darkness,  ready  to  die  rather  t>»^ 
that  harm  or  hurt  befall  them  P  Hark,  timid  flock! 
whose  blood  is  throbbing  throngli  every  artay, 
surging  and  rushing  in  every  ear;  hark  to  anothir 
souDd! — a  footstep  firm  and  deliberate,  not  hasteziei 
by  excitement,  not  retarded  by  fear  —  listea  to 
those  gracious  words  which  come  to  you  througk 
the  darkness :  <*  I  am  the  good  shepberd:  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  Pre^na 
are  the  sheep  bought  with  the  shepherd's  li&! 
'* Fear  not  little  flock,  I  am  with  you ; '*  "no  maa 
shall  pluck  you  out  of  my  hand."  Oh,  gcoi 
Shepherd,  great  Shepherd!  keep  thy  pnnchased 
flock,  restore  the  wanderers,  find  tha  lost,  n&aka  ^ 
to  lie  down  peacefully  in  thy  green  pastures.  Bnng 
us  thirsting,  as  we  are  for  a  life  more  real,  mors 
secure,  more  pure,  more  cool  and  ^^»^^-nn^  to  thoss 
still  waters  of  comfort;  and,  at  last,  dear  Lord, 
abolish  all  our  weary  differences ;  end  all  cv 
separations  and  disunions,  and  let  there  be  "ci» 
fold  '*  for  those  who  acknowledge  '*  one  Shepherd.** 

But  are  we  still  unowned  P  is  there  no  sleep!^ 
Power  coASulting  for  our  safety  ?  no  one  up  ths9 
in  blue  heaven  looking  after  our  happiness  P  sre 
we  *' sheep  without  a  shepherd,"  of  wHom  it  is  said. 
These  '*  have  no  master  P"  And  do  we  not  feel, 
though  we  will  not  have  this  Jesus  to  rule  over  us* 
a  want  of  some  one  to  whom  to  entrust  our  scmk? 
Life  is  full  of  problems  of  which  we  can  m&b 
nothing.  Those  doubts,  and  perplexities,  and 
terrors,  how  shall  we  bear  them  alone  ?  We  are 
all  equally  in  need  of  help,  laden  as  our  strengtk 
is,  or  above  our  strength.  I,  too,  feel  the  finality 
of  everything — the  mutation  and  decay  of  every- 
thing; I,  too,  have  perplexities  and  disquietude^;, 
and  it  is  vain  to  ask  me  for  help.  I  mnst  nr^t 
refuse  my  sympathy  and  counsel,  but  of  real  help 
you  win  find  none.  Let  us  escape  all  our  dangers 
and  perplexities  by  leaving  them  without — ^within 
the  fold,  none  can  reach;  its  encircling^  fence  i2 
the  common  solution  of  them  alL  Ohrist  seeks  to 
gather  us  into  ii  He  passes  to  and  fro  in  the  wil- 
derness, seeking  for  the  wanderer  with  patiei^t 
solicitude ;  and  when  he  finds  it,  he  takes  it  in  his 
arms,  saying,  as  he  looks  up,  smiling,  to  his  Father 
above,  **  I  have  found  my  sheep  that  was  lost," 
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LITTLE  GERALD.  j 

JKHiDBEN  liave  an'  idea  that  they 
cannot  be  of  any  comfort  to  grown-up  | 
people.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  1 1 
have  seen  a  child  of  ten  years  old  the 
prop  and  stay  of  a  family — a  mother 
to  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  a  cai-eful  house- 
keeper to  her  father.  A  little  girl  said  to  me 
lately,  "I  can't  be  of  any  good  to  you,  because 
you  are  grown  up.'*  I  then  told  her  how  my 
youngest  child,  a  boy  of  only  eight  years  old,  was 
partly  the  means  of  saying  our  liyes  in  a  moment  of 
terrible  suspense  and  alarm.  Perhaps  other  children 
may  like  to  hear  the  little  incident  that  I  told  her. 
I  went  to  stay  with  all  my  children  at  Strath- 
more  Bay,  while  my  husband  was  abroad.  Wo 
were  a  large  party,  six  boys  and  two  girls.  Some 
of  the  boys  had  just  come  home  from  Eton,  and 
were  very  much  pleased  at  the  thought  of  spending 
their  holidays  by  the  sea-side.  We  spent  the  days 
out  of  doors,  scrambling  up  the  rocks,  boating, 
and  lying  on  the  shingle  tmder  the  shadow  of  the 
huge  black  rock,  Strathmore  Point,  from  which 
the  place  was  named. 

Early  one  morning  the  boys  came  and  begged 
me  to  go  with  them  to  another  little  bay  on  the 
other  side  of  Strathmore  Point.  They  declared  it 
was  not  too  far  to  walk,  that  beautiful  shells  and 
sea- weed  were  to  be  found  in  some  particular  spot ; 
in  short,  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  it,  and  we 
set  oflf— five  boys  and  myself;  the  others  were  too 
yorung  for  such  a  scramble  as  I  expected  this  to  be. 
I  took  a  book  with  me,  and  sat  on  th«  rocks 
while  they  clambered,  and  ran,  and  shouted,  and 
laughed.  The  time  passed  so  rapidly,  that  it  was 
only  the  sudden  recollection  that  the  other  children 
would  wait  dinner  for  us  that  made  me  look  at  my 
watch.  It  was  past  two  o'clock,  and  we  set  off  at 
ten.  It  had  suddenly  turned  cold,  the  wind  was 
rising,  and  it  looked  like  rain.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  collect  them  all  with  their  baskets 
and  different  treasures;  but  at  last  we  set  off, 
tumbling  and  scrambling  over  the  rocks  till  we 
came  to  the  point.  My  eldest  boy,  who  had  run 
on,  came  back  to  me  looking  frightened,  and  said 
ho  thought  the  tide  was  coming  in. 

**  Of  course  it  is;  you  have  dawdled  so  much. 
Come  on  quickly,"  I  said. 

**  I  don't  think  we  can,  mamma,"  he  answered, 
taking  hold  of  my  hand.  And  then  I  heard  the 
noise  of  the  waves  dasbing^  against  the  huge  black 
rock. 

I  ran  on  till  the  water  was  over  my  ankles.  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  higher  on  the  other  side — up 
to  little  Gerald's  shoulders.  Besides,  the  sea  was 
rising  rapidly.     lie  would  not  have  stiength  to 


breast  those  rapidly-rising  waves,  but  probably 
would  be  carried  out  with  the  tide.  I  was  not 
much  frightened  then:  I  thought,  there  must  be 
some  path  by  which  we  could  scramble  up  the 
rock.  I  ran  quickly  back  to  the  little  bay  where 
we  had  been  sitting,  but  saw  none,  and  knew  that 
we  were  only  losing  time.  As  I  stood  still  for  a 
moment  to  reflect,  the  **  hungry,  crawling  foam  " 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  The  boys  were  terribly 
fnghtened.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
together;  some  cried,  the  rest  implored  me  to  save 
them.  Then  our  danger  suddenly  dawned  upon 
me.  I  thought  that  my  boys  would  be  drowned 
before  my  eyes — my  husband  come  back  to  a 
desolate  home.  I  suppose  my  face  showed  the 
distress  I  felt  at  that  moment,  for  my  little  Gerald, 
who  tad  been  perfectly  quiet,  came  up  to  me  with 
his  lovely  face  and  large  blue  eyes— to  me  it  then 
seemed  Kke  the  &ce  of  an  angel — and  said,  '*  Never 
mind,  mamma,  dear ;  let  us  sit  down  and  die  all 
together  comfy  (comfortable).  Gk)d  will  take  care 
of  us,  and  we  shall  be  together." 

His  sweet  face  and  loving  words  at  once  brought 
me  to  myselt  "  My  darling,"  I  said,  **  I  hope  and 
believe  we  can  get  up  too  high  for  the  water  to 
reach  us  upon  that  rock."  But  my  heart  sickened  as 
I  said  it,  for  we  should  be  obliged  to  wait  for  hours, 
far  into  the  night,  till  the  tide  turned,  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rock.  And  who  could  say  that  the  boys 
might  not  fall  asleep  and  lose  their  footing?  God 
help  me,  what  could  I  do  P  To  think  was  agony ; 
but  my  child's  sweet  words  rang  in  my  ears— his 
calmness  gave  me  hope,  and  I  strained  my  eyes  to 
see  if  there  was  not  any  other  path,  however 
dangerous,  that  we  could  attempt.  But  the  rocks 
were  dark  and  slippery,  and  still  the  sea  came 
rolling  in  with  a  low,  sullen  sound. 

<<  Let  us  pray,"  I  said,  and  we  all  sank  on  our 
knees.  Gerald  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  edoud. 
"  Our  Father  I  "—those  words  had  a  more  real 
meaning  to  me  at  that  moment  than  in  all  my 
previous  life.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  shout.  Was  it 
fancy  ?  No ;  it  was  repeated  again  and  again.  I 
waved  my  handkerchief,  for  I  knew  no  cue  from 
above  could  hear  me.  In  a  few  minutes  a  strong, 
active  man  swung  himself  from  crag  to  crag,  and 
was  by  our  side. 

**  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  "  he  said, 
"  In  an  hour  the  sea  will  be  over  all  this  part." 

<'  I  do,  indeed ;  but  we  cannot  dimb  these  cliffs. 
Can  you  get  us  a  boat  ?  You  will  save  us  now  I "  I 
said,  clinging  to  his  arm  in  my  dread  of  his  leaving 
us. 

*'  There  is  only  time  for  one  thing,  and  that  is 
for  you  all  to  follow  me.  If  you  can  keep  your 
head  steady  you  will  be  safe;  but  yon  have  not  % 

moment  to  lose."  f^  r^r^r^lr^ 
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We  followed  him  up  a  path  that  makes  me  giddy 
te  think  of.  The  boys,  who  were  used  to  climbing, 
walked  steadily  on;  but  occasionally  my  head 
reeled,  and  my  feet  failed  me.  At  last  we  reached 
the  top,  and  it  was  only  when  safe  that  I  folly 
realised  what  it  had  been. 

The  man  expressed  his  soxprise  at  finding  me  so 
calm  in  such  imminent  periL 

**I  suppose  your  boys  did  not  understand  the 


danger.  I  assure  you  I  had  littia  liope  &f  r& . 
you  in  time.  What  made  yoa  ao  quiet  vis  .;v 
was  etaiing  you  in  the  fuse  ?" 

'<Afew  words  from  a  litOe  cihild,Mi:i':l 
and  told  him  what  Qerald  had  saii 

I  can  neyer  bear  to  think  of  that  day ;  b' 
it   comes   into   my  mind  I  feel  bov  z^- 
children  are  when  they  think  Uiey  csji  be  i:! 
good  to  grown-up  people,** 


KiTB  ORMONDES  DOWER. 
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OHAFTEB  XXXIII. 

KIGHT. 

POONEB  than  usual  that  night  the  whole 
houBehold  at  BiTeroroft  were  wrapped  in 
slumber.  Edina,  who  had  sought  for  the 
packet  of  letters  L'Estrange  had  given 
her,  and  was  holding  them,  sat  by  the  door 
that  opened  to  her  balcony,  motionless,  in- 
capable of  reading.  Thunder  was  rumbling  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  sheet  lightning,  leaping  from  doud  to  cloudy 
illuminated  the  garden,  and  was  reflected  in  dazzling 
radianoe  by  the  river. 

Only  a  few  adventurous  spirits  would  choose  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  in  such  a  night.  Edina  had  no  choice* 
Keeper,  the  dog,  whose  bark  she  had  most  of  all  feared, 
.  had  bayed  and  growled  in  response  to  the  thunder,  until 
his  restlessness  would  oease  to  attract  attention.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  solemn  night  was  propitious.  Yet  she 
lingered :  twioe  had  she  been  driven  back  from  the  steps 
by  the  almost  blinding  lightning,  and  must  have  relin- 
quished her  purpose,  but  that  she  fancied  she  saw  in  the 
blue  gleam  that  lighted  up  the  garden,  some  one  moving 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  shrubbery.'  She  was  not 
mistaken,  and  the  fear  of  the  night  was  absorbed  in  the 
greater  terror  of  L'Estrange  being  discovered.  "  If  I 
cannot  feel  like  a  daughter  to  him,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  my  not  being  the  means  of  betraying  him." 
Wrapped  in  a  dark  plaid  shawl  that  completely 
enveloped  her  head  as  well  as  her  form,  carrying  her 
slip  of  writing  in  her  hand,  and  thrusting  the  letters 
into  her  pocket,  with  trembling  steps  she  descended  into 
the  garden,  and  glided  along  the  path  to  the  shelter  of 
the  shrubbery.  A  momentary  glare  lighted  up  the 
gloom,  and  enabled  her  to  see  that  she  was  not  alone. 

L*Estrange  stood  before  her,  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
her  arm,  said,  "At  last,  my  child,  I  am  weary  of 
waiting  this  abominable  night." 

Perhaps  any  face  would  have  looked  ghastly  seen  by  the 
awful  light  that  leaped  and  quivered  out  of  the  black  sky; 
but  Edioa  was  oonscious  that  her  companion's  pallor  was 
intense,  and  she  felt  as  his  cold  clammy  hand  touched 
hers,  that  it  trembled.  So  she  instantly  addressed  his 
fears,  "I  wonder  that  I  dared  come  now.  We  are 
watched.** 
**  Watched  I  where  ?— then  why  did  you  come  P'* 


He  released  herarmandwaslttTin&Tbcsi 
detaining  him,  **  To  warn  you." 

''You  don't  mean,  then,"  he  said,iniliis3,*f- 
"  that  I— that  we  are  watched  now  ? " 

"No,  not  now.** 

"Hal  how  it  lightens !  enongh  to  Ui^d  & 
are  sure  that  you  do  not  mean  now  ? " 

*No,  but  indeed— indeed  you  mMtntftce 
this  house.  Don*t  think  me  unfeelittg-QB^ 
sir— fkther,  but  you  must  keepawaj." 

She  put  into  her  pathetic  voice  all  tbe  liat: 
was  in  her  throbbing  heart,  and^he  ansrcnd,. 
"  Speak  lower— hush,  that  dog  win  roose  ti*K 
to  the  alcove,  there's  shelter'-ah,  hcwoosittJ  - ' 

As  he  uttered  these  disjointed  words  t>»- 
clouds  poured  down  a  rushing  torrent  tbii. 
drowned  all  sounds  less  tremendoos  tiim  t/ 
rolling  jhunder.  They  fled,  Isshed  by  ^i 
into  the  arbour,  and  cowering  there  into  tr 
nooks,  with  the  open  balcony  between  tbein,  L . 
found  breath  tosay,  «  Who  do  yoa  mew  i^  ^ 
and  what  do  they  suspect  ?    Have  yon  Wrrf 

«Nay,  I  am  not  likely  to  betrayyoo.  : 
you  no  good,  I  will  never  do  you  harm.  B- 
much  for  me  to  bear.    I  have  written  tto-*  - 
have  said  more." 

She  handed  the  paper  as  she  spoke,  u: 
fifom  her  hand,  exclaiming,  **  Write  no*Jiu; 
of  putting  pen  to  paper  is  greater  tlisa  yoo  ^* 
time  flies,  and  I  want  to  say,  that  I  ^^^ 
recently  that  I  am  defrauded  out  of  prcpert..^ 
right,  is  mine.     I  am  intending  to  «ssti^ 
and  it  is  essential   for  a  time,  if  you  see  n.' 
character,  that  you  should  net  appear  to  r:' 
or  in  any  way  betray  your— yonr  relitu'-- 
may  be  of  great  help  to  me  in  thisway-*^^;- 
me,  Edina,  you  will  be  helping  yourself :  '^  -^. 
I  gain,  or  rather  re-gain,  will  of  ooai«  J^F;^ 

«  Fortune! "  said  Edina,  unoonsoiou$ly,»  s^- 
the  communication  made.  ^ 

«Tes,  chUd,  fortune.  Tou  may  be  mi--?* 
you  are  dependant ;— see  the  proud  kins- 
a  name  she  has  no  right  to,  and  a  fartnne  t>  • 

«  What  heiress  ?  Tou  surely  do  no:  =- 
Ormond  ?  *•  ^  , 

"I  moan  the  girl  caUed  JO,-inostt»«*Y 
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There  was  a  flash  of  lightning  that  showed  L'Estrange's 
boat  rising  on  the  swelling  tide  that  now  was  close  up 
to  the  baloonj,  and  revealed  at  the  same  time  the  look 
of  determination  that  gleamed  in  the  steely,  glittering 
eyes.  Edina  clasped  her  hands  over  her  face  to  shut  out 
the  sight,  and  said,  firmly — 

''Miss  Ormond  has  sheltered  me;  I  have  eaten  her 
bread :  yeu  cannot  ask  me  to  live  as  a  spy  and  a  traitor 
in  her  house ;  I  cannot  do  it,  I  dare  not  V 

''Child,  think  of  your  duty.  Think  of  the  dying 
command  of  your  heart-broken  mother— that  you  would 
be  obedient.  What !  you  refuse  my  veiy  first  request  ? 
I  tell  you  I  can  justly  claim  property  kept  from  me  by 
a  girl  who  has  no  particle  of  legal  right.  But  it  will 
complicate  matters  if  my  fiunily  ties  are  known  pre- 
maturely. All  I  ask  is  that  you  remain  as  silent  in  the 
future  as  you  have  been  in  the  past.  It  is  only  just 
and  right.'* 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  ask  me  to  stay  at  Kate  Ormond's  side, 
live  beneath  her  roof,  and  sit  at  her  table,  knowing  that 

you  are  purposing  to  deprive  her  of  her ** 

"Justly— legally  to  deprive  her  of  what  she  has  no 
right  to." 
"  It  is  too  hard.  I  cannot  do  it." 
"  What !  cannot  help  your  own  father  ?  truly  you  are 
Mr.  Graspington's  genuine  granddaughter  1"  He  hissed 
out  the  last  words  between  his  shut  teeth,  and  his  face, 
as  Edina  furtively  glanced  at  it^  was  more  awfUl  than 
the  lightning. 

'*  I  can  leave  her,  but  I  cannot  stay  and  act  the  part 
you  prescribe." 

"And  the  bread  of  dependence  is  so  sweet  that  yon 
will  make  no  effort  at  gaining  independence  ?  For,  whom 
do  I  seek  to  benefit— myself  P  No;  you— you  solely,  I 
may  say.'* 

"  The  bread  of  dependence  is  bitter:  I  have  found  it 
so;  but  the  reason  that  you  urge— some  ultimate  ad- 
vantage to  myself— makes  it  impossible  that  I  can  stay 
here  as  if— as  if  conniving.  Forgive  me,  I  am  a  simply 
girl,  I  know  not  bow  to  speak  of  what  I  only  dimly 
comprehend,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  ask  me  to  connive 
at  the  injury  of  one  who  never  injured  me." 
"  But  I  tell  you  it  is  my  right. 
"  Oh !  then  surely  it  can  be  rightly  gained— I  mean 
openly." 

"  Ajid  you,  then,  actually  refdse  me— you  join  with 
my  enemies  against  me  ?  " 

"  Show  me.  any  open,  honest  kind  of  way  in  which  I 
can  help  you—" 

"Yes,  yes;  it's  easy  enough  to  protest  as  to  what 
you  would  do,  if  it  was  this  or  that.  Some  daughters 
would  strive  to  help  a  persecuted  and  defrauded  father 
— would  watch  over  his  interests— and  apprise  him  of 
anything  likely  to  go  against  him  in  the  house  of  his 
enemies- would  improve  their  opportunities,  and  so 
really  fulfil  a  daughter's  duty." 

A  sudden  passion  took  possession  of  Edina  while  she 
heard  these  words.  Free  trom  all  fear,  she  lifted  her 
head,  gazed  towards  the  place  where  the  fitful  lightning 
flashes  showed  him  at  intervals  to  her,  and  said — 

"  I  could  not  do  so  to  gain  twenty  fortunes,  or  to 
escape  twenty  deaths ! " 


There  was  a  threatening  movement  of  the  clenched 
hand  of  the  man,  which  she  did  not  see.  It  was  but 
momentary,  and  he  put  a  strong  constnunt  upon  him- 
self. His  breath  came  iji  quick  pants,  and  he  drew  his 
hat  down  tightly  over  his  eyes  in  silence.  The  full  tide 
surging  under  the  'trellis  was  for  an  instant  blinding 
bright,  and  to  a  desperate  man  presented  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  his  difficulty,  and  removal  of  all  hindrance. 

But  a  shriek,  the  sound  of  a  plash  might  cleave  the 
midnight  air,  even  amid  the  growling  of  the  storm,  and 
bring  detection.  So  for  an  instant  he  stood,  silent  and 
foiled.  He,  the  wily  desperado,  trained  by  a  life  of 
shifts  and  expedients^  met  an  unexpected  resbtance 
where  he  had  scarcely  doubted  of  uninquiring  acquies- 
cence, or  even  of  that  assistance  which  the  stronger 
nature  commands  from  the  weaker;  and  now  he  sees 
this  girl,  but  just  emerged  from  childhood,  with  every* 
thing  around  to  awe  her  spirit,  yet  upheld  by  a  sense  of 
rectitude  that  defied  him.  He  looked  about  him  an 
instant,  bewildered,  then  suddenly  a  plan  suggested 
itself  to  him.  He  darted  from  tiie  arbour  into  the 
garden,  leaving  Edina  a  moment  alone,  vibrating  still 
with  tiie  indignation  that  had  shaken  her.  But  the 
reaction  from  that  brief  ebullition  was  coming.  She 
had  noticed  his  rushing  past,  and  was  marvelling  at  it, 
when,  with  a  yet  fleeter  footstep,  he  returned,  andj 
dasping  her  in  his  arms,  said— 

"  My  poor  child,  my  dear  Edina !  your  absence  is 
discovered.  See,  they  are  searching  in  your  room. 
Hark  I  I  think  I  hear  footsteps  on  the  baloony  stair." 

She  could  only  cling  a  moment  in  terror  to  the  trellis, 
and  moan. 

"  Hush,  not  a  sound,  for  your  life !  Quick  I  into  the 
boat,  child- into  the  boat— it's  the  only  way;  follow 
me." 

He  vaulted  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  lifting 
Edina's  slender  form  in  the  dutch  of  his  strong  arm, 
and  dropped  with  her  easily  into  the  boat  just  below. 
Before  she  gathered  herself  up  trom  where  she  had 
fallen,  or  quite  recovered  oonsdousness  of  what  was 
passing,  he  was  seated,  had  grasped  the  oars,  and, 
stooping  forward,  struck  out  a  vigorous  stroke  that 
made  the  little  boat  leap  through  the  water,  and  bear 
them  swiftly  away  into  the  middle  of  the  current,  out 
of  all  fear  of  pursuit.  Indeed,  unless  revealed  by  the 
glare  of  the  lightning  for  an  instant,  in  the  inky  dark- 
ness, and  amid  the  wildly-beating  rain,  the  boat  and  its 
burden  were  safe.  Safe  1  Could  such  a  word  be  applied 
to  a  small  old  boat  on  the  swelling  river,  in  such  a 
night  ?  Edina  strained  her  eyes  to  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  house,  but  all  distinction  of  banks  or  river  were 
obliterated  by  the  down-pour  of  the  sheeted  rain.  She 
heard  her  companion  say — 

"  Look ;  do  you  not  see  ?  they  have  lights ;  they  are 
in  the  garden ;  we  have  only  just  escaped  them." 

But  either  the  heavy  folds  of  her  wet  shawl,  or  the 
beating  of  the  rain,  prevented  her  seeing  what  was  so 
plain  to  her  companion.  Every  limb  Tor  a  moment 
shook;  but  the  passing  shudder  was  stilled  as  the 
astounding  thought  rose  dear  and  terrible,  "Where  am 
I  going  this  wild  night  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ?  was  ever 
daughter  so  strangely  thrown  on  a  father's^care  before  ?" 
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"Father."  A^in  and  tgain  she  strove  to  resssare 
herself  by  uttering  that  word.  From  her  earliest  child- 
hood, as  she  had  mused  on  her  fancied  orphanage,  as 
lonely  children  often  do  on  family  ties,  she  had  ever 
thoujfht  all  tenderness  was  comprised  in  the  name  of 
mother,  all  protection  in  that  of  father— and  yet  now 
in  Tain  she  tried  to  gather  confidence  by  uttering  that 
venerated  name.  Never  bef«>re  had  she  felt  so  lonely, 
BO  Uke  a  stray  waif  cast  adrift  on  the  dark  waters,  borne 
on  she  knew  not  why  or  whither. 

The  tide  had  turned,  and  the  current  was  running 
down  strong,  so  that  it  was  not  hard  work  to  row  the 
boat;  nevertheless,  as  they  oame  near  the  old  piles  of 
Putney  Bridge,  they  struck  against  them  so  sharply 
that  L'Estrange  fell  back  from  the  thwart,  and  the  boat 
was  nearly  upset.  She  righted,  however,  almost  before 
Edina  comprehended  what  the  shock  meant,  but  not 
before  she  had  heard  a  fierce  oath  growled  out  by  her 
companion— a  sound  that  destroyed  any  lingering 
remnant  of  confidence  which  she  had  in  him,  or  rather 
in  his  relationship  as  father.  She  began  to  remember 
that  there  wer«  bad  fathers  in  the  world.  Then  there 
rose  to  her  mind  those  afieotionate  letters  that  her 
mother  had  written  to  him— letters  that  she  had  not 
only  read  over  and  over  again,  but  which  even  now, 
packed  in  the  little  silk  case  which  held  the  picture, 
were  lying  safe  in  her  bosom.  Had  her  father^s  life 
been  so  hard  that  he  was  warped  from  right?  ought 
not  she  to  pity  him  P 

Hour  after  hour  passed;  the  lightning  and  distant 
thunder  had  long  ceased ;  but  the  rain,  less  tumultuous 
now,  came  down  in  one  steady  pour  from  the  leaden 
sky.  She  heard  the  dock  at  Lambeth  Church  strike 
three,  and  wondered  when  and  where  they  were  to  land 
Summer  time  as  it  was,  she  was  shivering  with  cold 
but,  despite  the  terror  and  the  chill,  wearied  nature  at 
last  gave  way,  and  a  heavy,  dreary  stupor,  as  different 
from  healthy  sleep  as  light  is  from  darkness,  fell  over 
her  like  a  pall,  and  still,  as  the  grey  dawn  broke,  the  little 
boat,  now  skilfully  steered  in  the  better  light,  rapidly 
drifted  onward.  ___ 

OHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

HOKSJJSG, 

Had  L'Estrange  really  seen  the  lights  in  Edina's  room, 
and  heard  the  footsteps  of  those  who  sought  her  ?  No. 
It  was  a  ruse  to  get  into  his  power  one  who,  if  not 
willing  to  be  a  helper,  might  l^  &  hindrance  to  his 
plans.  The  occupants  of  Bivercroft  had  not  been  more 
disturbed  by  the  tempest  of  the  night  than  is  usual 
with  those  who,  resting  cosily  on  soft  pillows,  listen  a 
moment  to  the  rain  outside,  and  nestle  all  the  more 
comfortably  for  the  contrast  to  the  quiet  and  security 
inside  the  dwelling. 

It  is  true,  Kate  had  carried  a  heavy  heart  to  bed. 
Her  troubles  seemed  to  her  very  great,  for  they  certainly 
both  involved  some  self-reproach  and  stimulated  some 
self-assertion.  If  she  had  been  precipitate  in  accepting 
tlio  offer  made  her,  was  she  to  be  mortified  and  humi- 
Hated,  by  being  treated  as  a  child?  She  put  this 
question  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  that  her  wounded 
pride  suggested,  until  the  thunder  and  rain  mingled 


together  in  a  grand,  sonorous  lullaby,  and  hushed  bsr 
to  rest.  She  woke  next  morning  with  a  tolerably  dear 
perception  of  what  she  would  do.  ''If  I  am  wcrtL 
having,"  said  this  reasoner  of  eighteen,  ''I  am  worth 
waiting  for.  Perhaps,  dear  papa  would  not  have  ^x 
proved  of  an  early  engagement.  Oh,  if  he  had  lived,  I 
should  not  have  formed  one.  It  is  not  well  for  me, 
however  provoked,  to  set  myself  in  opposition  to  those 
whom  he  has  put  over  me.  Out  of  respect  to  his  ^^ai 
memory,  I  must  not  do  that.  Hundreds  of  lovers  havs 
to  wait  years,  and  are  thankfid  to  be  permitted  to  hof^-i, 
and  so  must  he  be.  Yes,  that  will  be  right.  I  wiH 
make  that  compromise  with  my  guardians  and  with " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but,  glad  of  a  sds- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  that  she  could  consider  m  pba  of 
her  own  advising  and  adoption,  rather  than  one  sk 
had  been  required  to  submit  to,  she  descended  to  tk 
breakfast-room  very  complacently,  readj  to  meet  Mn 
Tregabbit  with  a  smile. 

Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  the  matron  was  £rd 
up,  and  received  Kate  irith  great  cordiality,  returnlc^ 
her  morning  salutation  with  an  added  kiss  and  »  pref^nr^ 
of  the  hand,  as  she  whispered,  'Tm  sure  my  Kat£ 
knows  that  her  ehh-e  mire,  in  all  she  does,  only  stnL£3 
her  sweet  child's  interests.  But,  dear  me^  how  lite 
Edda  is !  How  d^fenerate  many  of  the  young  peopk  <;4 
the  present  day  are !" 

''I  have  not  long  risen,"  laughed  Kate.  ^  Am  I  i^ 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  degeneracy  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  as  to  that,  my  dear,  in  your  case  it  does  noS  so 
much  matter ;  if  Edda  is  really  to  dei>end  on  her  taleat?, 
why,  she  must  exert  herselfl  Jessy,  go  and  call  Mia 
Smith." 

"I  think  Miss  Smith,  mem,  is  in  the  garden." 

**  What !  on  a  wet  morning  like  this  P  How  verr 
foolish!" 

"  I  know,  mem,  her  door  on  to  the  steps  vras  open  tl 
seven  o'clock." 

«WeU,weU,  find  her." 

The  girl  left^  and  Mrs.  Tregabbit  added,  <*Ifi]Bll,I 
think,  alter  £dda*s  room.  She  has  a  strange  way  of 
popping  into  the  garden  at  all  times ;  I  don't  appruf? 
of  it.    Indeed,  my  dear,  Fm  not  quite  easy  abont  her.* 

The  words  were  soarceiy  spoken,  when  a  strange  cut- 
cry  rang  through  the  house,  a  confusion  of  jramsai 
tongues  approaching  the  brcakfast-room.  As  both  the 
hhdies  were  looking  up,  startled  at  what  caosed  the  dis- 
turbance, Jessy,  with  her  apron  to  h^r  eyes,  entered  tjx 
room,  followed  by  Betsy,  the  cook  bringing  np  the  rear* 
and  the  men-servants  hovering  round. 

**  Oh,  dear,  mem  1  such  a  dreadful  thing ** 

"  What  P  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tregabbit^  alarmed. 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  know  how  to  tell  you,  mem,  bat  it's  no 
more  than  I  thought,  and  you*ll  please  to  have  &s 
goodness  to  remember  that  I  said  so,  whloh  it  was  c^ 
longer  ago  than  last  Wednesday  as  ever  was;,  and  gal 
anger  for  it,  though  I  meant  no  harm,  only  to  tdl  yoQ« 
mem,  as  in  duty  bound ** 

'*  Tell  what,  Jessy  P  Pray,  speak  at  onoe^  without  so 
many  words.    What  is  it  P  "  said  Miss  Ormond. 

*'rd  wish  to  break  it  gently,  miss,  not  being  ever 
counted  abrupt  nor  suspicious." 
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"  Suspicious !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  losing  all 
patience.  ''  What  do  you  mean,  simpleton?  Haye  you 
called  Miss  Smith?" 

**  That's  it— I  have.    But  oh,  mem !  oh  dear,  miss  1" 

"  She  aint  there,"  blurted  out  Betsy. 

"  Not  in  her  room  1  I  thought  you  said  she  was  ia 
the  garden." 

Kate  had  rushed,  from  the  breakfast-table,  up-stairs 
to  Edina's  room,  and  was  followed,  at  a  somewhat  slower 
pace,  by  Mrs.  Tregabbit. 

There  was  something  desolate  in  the  look  of  the  little 
white  prim  bed,  that  no  sleeper  had  disturbed.  The 
exquisite  neatness  of  the  room,  with  a  china  vase  of 
delicate  white  roses  standing  on  the  toilet-table,  and  a 
little  pocket  Bible  with  a  page-marker,  as  if  just  put 
down  from  the  reader's  hand,  by  its  side.  Kate  and 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  stood  an  instant  in  fright  as  well  as 
surprise.  Then  they  looked  about  more  closely,  ex- 
pecting, yet  dreading,  to  dlscoYer  a  letter  or  some  clue, 
however  slight  and  unsatisfactory,  to  the  cause  of  her 
flight — for  flight,  of  course,  it  was.  What  else  could  it 
possibly  be  ?  They  descended  the  steps  into  the  garden; 
and  Kate,  who  was  sometimes  nervous  in  thunder- 
storms, said,  "  Could  Edina  have  been  frightened,  and 
any  accident  have  happened  ?" 

*' Prightened  1  then  she  never  would  have  gone  out 
from  shelter,"  was  Mrs.  Tregabbit* s  natural  reply. 

''Did  she  ever  walk  in  her  sleep?"  was  Miss Ormond's 
next  suggestion,  anxious  to  find,  if  possible,  some  solu- 
tion less  humiliating  and  shameful  than  that  which  was 
forced  on  them. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  pointed  to  the  bed,  saying,  '*  She  has 
not  slept,  it  seems." 

They  descended  to  the  garden :  it  did  not  actually 
rain ;  but  if  it  had,  Kate,  at  all  events,  would  not  have 
heeded  it  As  she  went  towards  the  arbour,  the  scene  of 
finding  the  poor  vagrant  rose  vividly  before  Miss  Ormond, 
and  she  turned  pale  and  sick  with  dread  lAt  they  should 
come  upon  Edina  lying  ghastiy  in  death  before  them. 

Our  readers  know  that  fear  was  as  vain  as  Kate's 
charitable  suggestions  had  been.  But  it  was  an  evidence 
of  the  purity  of  her  own  nature  that  any  and  every 
solution  of  the  mystery  seemed  to  her  more  probable 
than  that  the  timid,  retiring  Edina  had  outraged  all 
feminine  propriety  by  a  wilful  flight.  She  was  returning 
tfi  the  house,  sadly  following  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  footsteps, 
when  one  of  the  men-servants  brought  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  so  saturated  with  rain,  that  the  writing  on  it  was 
all  blurred,  but  yet  not  quite  illegible.  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
took  possession  of  it—and  an  instant  after  Betsy  came 
running  with  a  tortoise-shell  comb  in  her  hand,  which 
Kate  at  once  kifew  as  that  worn  by  Edina.  It  was 
found  clinging  to  a  tendril  of  one  of  the  creeping  plants 
that  twined  round  the  trellised  balcony  of  the  arbour. 

"  She  must  have  climbed  over,"  said  the  girl,  sobbing, 
and  adding,  "she  has  drowned  herself." 

This  was  a  solution  that  starUed  them  all  for  a 
moment,  by  its  dreary  probability. 

Miss  Ormond,  dismissing  the  servants,  whose  talk  she 
was  not  able  to  bear,  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  side, 
aad  tried  to  compose  herself,  and  aid  in  deciphering  the 
ktter.    They  read  the  words^ 


I  know  I  shall  be  wttched,  and  the  oonsclouaneM  of  this  secnt 
me  Be  wretched        act  with  compoBore        pity  me  ,     oon- 
Btraint  and  obMryation. 

These  were  all  they  could  make  out ;  the  other  words 
had  been  so  blotted  or  obliterated  by  the  rain,  thai 
they  were  totally  illegible. 

One  thing,  however,  was  plun.  Edina  had  a  secret^ 
and  was  wretched.  That  young,  trembling,  blushimg 
girl  had  concealed  something  in  her  heart  that  would 
not  bear  the  light. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit,  of  course,  the  instant  that  she  found 
Edina  was  missing,  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  past 
evening,  and  her  conversation  with  the  young  girl. 
She  thought,  too,  that  she  clearly  remembered  the  look 
of  that  young  ms^n,  whose  wherry  had  shot  past  the 
arbour  a  moment  after  she  had  entered  it. 

''He  was  stout,  my  dear,  with  black  hair,  fresh- 
coloured,  and  very  young,"  she  said,  recounting  to  Miss 
Ormond  the  incident  before  unnamed.  She  had  con- 
trived to  make  up  a  portrait  which  she  fancied  she  could 
not  only  describe,  but  recognise,  and  felt  half  angry 
with  Kate  for  rejecting  the  idea  altogther. 

''It  is  impossible  she,  a  stranger  in  England,  so 
young  and  so  modest,  can  have  carried  on  any  such 
degrading  intimacy ;  I  never — never  can  believe  it." 

"Well,  my  dear,  and  there's  no  need  you  should,  or, 
in  fact,  know  anything  about  it.  I  shall  never  thii^  of 
naming  it  before  you  again,  except,  perhaps,  when  we 
are  alone.  But  teU  me  this  one  thmg — who  could  she 
have  written  to  ?  Jessy  says  she  is  sure  that  she  was 
talking  to  some  one  passing  in  a  boat,  if  not  actually  in 
the  summer-house,  one  day  that  we  went  to  the 
exhibition,  and  that  she  waf  crying  all  the  evening 
afterward^  I  was  angry  with  Jessy  repeating  this,  and 
should  never  have  believed  it,  but^for  what  I  myself  saw 
yesterday.  I  tell  you,  she  was  waving  her  bonds,  or 
making  signs  to  some  one." 

"  She  is  dead,  poor  girl— poor  rash,  unhappy  girl,"  per- 
sisted Kate,  as  she  held  the  little  comb  caressingly  in  her 
hand,  and  reproached  herself  that  she  had  not  been  kinder 
to  her.  "I  am  as  bad  as  her  hard,  cruel  grandfather,'* 
thought  she,  "  and  without  his  excuse.  He  had  been 
deceived^deceived  by  his  own  child,  he  says,  and  treated 
with  ingratitude,  and  that  seared  his  heart ;  but  I  have 
no  excuse.    Edina  has  been  badly  used  among  ns." 

This  was  a  view  of  the  case  in  which  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
could  by  no  means  coincide.  She  was  quite  ready  to 
blame  Mr.  Graspington,  but  she  held  to  her  opinion 
that  Edina,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  timidity, 
had  formed  some  clandestine  attachment.  As  to  the  bit 
of  writing  found  in  the  arbour,  and  the  comb,  they 
might  have  been  dropped  there,  when  Mrs.  Tregabbit 
had  come  upon  Edina  ^ly  in  the  evening.  To  write  to  . 
Mr.  Graspington,  and  send  a  messenger  with  the  letter, 
and  then  to  make  a  minute  search  over  Edina's  few 
boxes  and  portfolio,  was  the  work  of  the  morning. 

Kot  a  line,  or  trace  of  anything  that  oould  explain 
Edina's  disappearance  or  flight,  was  discovered.  A  few 
blades  of  grass  tied  together  with  a  bit  of  black  ribbon, 
which  Edina  had  gathered  in  the  cemetery,  were  in  an 
envelope  without  any  inscription.   Evidentiy  a  memorial, 

but  of  whom  they  knew  not,  T  ^  -rx  r^  r^  I  ^ 
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Among  the  oountless  theories  that  Miss  Ormond 
fonne^  or  the  few  that  perplexed  Mrs.  Tregabbit's  con- 
dusions,  neither  for  a  moment  imagined  ihat  she  had 
been  spirited  away  unfairly,  or  kidnapped. 

*' There  was  no  motive  for,  and,  indeed,  no  possi- 
bility," they  would  say,  if  it  for  an  instant  occurred, 
"  of  such  a  crime.  No;  whether  in  life  or  death,  the 
deed  was  certainly  her  own— certainly  premeditated.** 


Each  according  (o  their  different  natures  and  on- 
▼lotions,  as  they  thought  more  leisurdiy  OTor  tiie  matter, 
said,  mentally— 

''A  deoeptiYe  girl,  bringing  trouble  and  di^graee  oa 
herself  and  others." 

''Poor,  lost  EcQna!  among  us  we  ham  broken  hs 
heart." 

{To  U  WHiinMed.) 


"SURE   STANDARDS   OP   THE   FAITH."* 


THE  Boy.  W.  M.  Statham,  who  is  already  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine  as  a  constant  contri- 
butor to  its  pages,  has  recently  published  a  small  Yolume, 
entitled  '<  Sure  Standards  of  the  Faith."  This  work 
we  can  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers  as  an  able» 
dear,  and  eyangelioal  exposition  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  Christianity  rests  and  the  rictories  which 
Christianity  has  achieyed.  The  first  lecture,  entitled 
'*  Christianity  in  Christ;  or,  the  Manrellous  Life,"  is 
a  popular  explanation  of  the  unanswerable  argument 
dedudble  from  a  consideration  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
question  at  issue.  The  choice  is  not  between  Christ 
as  the  God-man,  and  Christ  as  the  noblest,  best,  and 
purest  of  merely  human  beings ;  but  between  Christ  as 
the  God  he  professed  to  be,  and  Christ  an  impostor.  If 
he  were  not  what  he  professed  to  be,  he  was  an  impostor. 
We  think,  howeyer,  that  Mr.  Statham  has  slightly  mis- 
understood the  real  nature  of  heroism,  when  he  re- 
marks that  if  Christ's  wa^  **  only  a  martyr's  death,  then 
surely  Socrates  closed  his  death*'  (we  presume  he  means 
his  "life")  "with  a  nobler  heroism."  Now, the  con- 
clusion which  Mr.  Statham  seeks  to  establish  is  perfectly 
true.  Christ's  was  more  than  a  martyr's  death.  It  was 
a  ricarious  death— a  saoriflce— a  propitiation.  But  we  do 
not  think  that  the  contrast  with  the  death  of  Socrates 
(supposing  the  other  alternative  to  be  true)  holds  good. 
The  noblest  heroism  is  not  that  of  a  Stoio~it  is  not, 
in  the  real  sense,  heroic  to  nerre  yourself  against 
danger  or  death,  and  with  a  blunted  sensibility  dis- 
regard altogether  its  approach:  for,  in  that  case,  if 
heroism  and  disregard  of  danger  were  synonymous,  a 
brute  would  be  more  a  hero  than  a  man,  for  brutes  do 
not  shrink  £rom  danger  as  men  do.  The  true  hero  is  he 
who  with  the  extremest  sensitiyeness  and  most  nenrous 
organisation  shrinks  from  approaching  pain,  and  yet 
bears  it  without  a  murmur.  Above  all,  let  us  re- 
member that  when  a  sufferer  needs  sympathy  he  does  not 
go  to  seek  it  from  one  who  is  perfectly  indifferent  to 
suffering  himself,  but  rather  he  seeks  from  one  who  has 
experienced  acutest  suffering,  and  yet  manfully  endured 
it.  We  have  thought  it  well  to  -call  attention  to  this 
erroneous  estimate  of  heroism,  and  the  argument 
deducible  from  it,  because  it  is  a  very  popular  one, 
and  Mr.  Statham  is  not  responsible  for  the  argument 
.itself,  but  only  for  haying  adopted  it.  We  are  happy 
to  thmk  also  that  this  is  the   only  point  in   Mr. 

•  "Sore  Staodards  of  the  Paiflu"  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham. 
Londoii:  Caaaell,  Fetter,  aod  Galpln,  Lad^ate  HUl,  E.C.  Price 
taSd. 


Statham's  book  to  which  we  fed  called  npon  to  tds 
exception. 

The  best  of  these  lectures,  both  as  regards  a^  ael 
argument,  is  that  upon  **  The  MaryeUousBeoQid.*'  At 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  foandayen  <tf  e» 
reformed  &ith,  and  as  such  it  has  reoeiTod  at  Mr. 
Statham's  hands  an  eloquent  and  able,' as  well  as  a  ysy 
well-timed,  vindication.  In  this  lecture  fhe  aniiiar  fias 
argues,  most  condusiyely,  that  the  portraiture  of  Jesa 
phrist  given  us  in  the  Gospels  is  so  instiiiiot  with  Ea- 
plioity  and  beauty  that  it  must  hare  bad  an  end 
original,  and  could  not  have  been  inyented  hf  igBcnsil 
men  to  serve  a  purpose.  Only  one  satis&ctory  assv? 
can  possibly  be  given  to  the  question  irhklt  mu^oSb 
this  argument,  and  which  an  eminent  writer  pvts  fkm: 
"  How  comes  it  that  men  not  learned  eontrifiri  to  np^ 
sent  a  character  every  way  departing  trom.  ihe  Batfrai 
type— at  variance  with  all  those  features  wbkii  enstoa, 
and  patriotism,  and  religion,  and  nature  seemed  to  hsie 
consecrated  as  of  all  most  beautiful  ?  "  The  only  aosnr 
to  this  is  that  with  which  Mr.  Statham  Boms  up  fea 
exhaustive  argument  on.this  point : — *'  The  pGrtnit  p»- 
sented  to  us  in  the  Gospel  history  can  lie  ^6»hmpn6n 
of  no  sinM  hearty  the  outcome  of  no  muMnolilled  inii^- 
nation,  the  ideal  of  no  Jewish  mind,  but  rnnsl  liaive  a  fifiif 
Christ  as  the  inspirer  of  every  feature.*  **  Oiridissity 
in  the  Future ;  or,  the  Marvellous  Propheey/'  tte  kctcie 
with  which  the  volume  concludes^  containa  «  gr^kk 
ritumS  of  the  past,  as  well  as  some  hopeful  espiiatkBs 
concerning  the  future.  Here  we  faa^e  tiie  rail 
spirituality  of  Christianify  brought  praminently  ks- 
ward.  It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  flie  sfensf 
contrast  between  the  triumphs  of  CSuiaysni^  and  si 
other  religions,  for  its  influence  is  to  be  increased  now 
by  the  same  spiritual  means  hj  which  it  was  fins 
established.  ^  Mahometanism  must  do  its  voik,"  oar 
author  eloquently  remarks,  ''amidst  waving  basi«^ 
and  the  war-cries  of  the  battle-field,  wi&  all  the  pos? 
and  circumstance  of  proud  ambition.  Omsdamty 
triumphed  through  the  preacher^  not  the  wsni^; 
through  the  missionary,  not  th9  murderer.**  We  cor- 
dially welcome  these  lectures,  as  a  valuable  rndditum  to 
the  popular  evangelical  theology  of  the  day^  and  can  very 
warmly  recommend  them  as  what  they  profbas  to  be— 
"a  guide-book,  especially  for  the  young,  upon  snl^ec^ 
treated  of,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England^  m 
many  noble  and  learned  treatises,  but  presented  in  tties 
pages  in  a  popular  style,  and  in  a  shaping  adspted  to  a^ 
the  mind  by  dearness  and  the  memory  by  c 
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*'  Was  she  dead-^with  fear— «nd  all  through  him  ?  "— j9.  772. 

CELT    AGAINST    SAXON,     . 


THE  substance  of  the  following  tale  is  matter  of 
tradition  in  the  locality  to  which  it  refers.  In 
patting  it  into  readable  fonn,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  grafting  and  pruning  a  little,  so  as  to 

VOL.   I. 


disguise  characters  and  scenes;  because  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  the  parties  concerned  still 
dwell  in  the  vicinity,  into  whose  hands  it  mi^if 
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In  the  year  of  the  "  Black  Death  "  (the  great 
plagae  of  1665),  this  conntryBide  was  desolated  by 
that  great  judgment.  Whole  families  were  swept 
into  the  graye,  root  and  branch ;  households  died 
and  receiyed  no  burial  till  the  roofs  of  their  neg- 
lected dwellings  fell  in  and  performed  that  office ; 
some,  when  seized  with  the  distemper,  went  and  lay 
down  by  the  side  of  some  old  hanging  dyke  which 
was  likely  soon  to  fall  and  coyer  them ;  and  some 
eyen  dug  their  own  grayes,  and  lay  down  in  them  to 
die,  so  that  their  friends  would  only  haye  to  coyer 
them.  Some  fled  in  terror  to  the  hills,  and  wan- 
dered about  like  ghosts,  shunning  their  fellows  for 
fear  of  infection.  Ah !  what  a  time  they  must  haye 
had  I  sleeping  in  woods  and  lonely  glens,  in  cayes 
by  the  moaning  sea  or  the  roaring  "  linn,"  with  the 
cry  of  death  eyerywhere  around  them ;  waking  at 
midnight  from  some  frightfrd  dream,  when  the 
hooting  of  the  owl  and  the  noise  of  waters  would 
seem  to  be  the  shrieks  of  the  troubled  spirits  of 
their  dead  friends  who  lay  unburied  on  the  hearth. 
Ah  I  it  was  a  dreadful  time. 

When  the  blast  of  pestilence  was  past— when 
God*s  pure  air  again  sang  in  the  leayes,  and  the 
sweet  breath  of  health  blew  in  from  the  ocean,  in 
some  parts  there  were  few  inhabitants  left.  In 
some  beautiful  glens,  where  ^onaerly  the  cheery 
yoice  of  labour  awoke  the  BU>zning,  no  ..sound  of 
liyiQg  thing  was  heard*  but  tine  bleat  of  sheep  and. 
the  cry  of  moor-fowl. 

It  would  not  do  to  let  the  fields  lie  waste,  and» 
at  the  inyitation  of  the  proprietor,  a  small  colony  of 
Lowlanders  came  and  settled  m  the  place. .  Their 
character  and  habits  were  semewhat  difforent  from 
those  of  the  HighlanderSi  They  dealt  less  in  herds 
and  flocks,  and  more  in  cropping  and  raising  cereal 
produce;  introduced  better  modes  of  cultiyation, 
and  an  improyed  system  of  husbandry.  They  were 
pcaceM  and  ixidustrious ;  and  the  land,  unde^  their 
management,  soon  had  a  better  appearance  than 
the  surrounding  district.  Some  of  the  Highland 
farmers,  taking  example  from  tiiese  neighbours, 
began  improyements  which,  in  the  end,  would 
benefit  themselyea.  Most  of  them,  howeyer,  looked 
upon  the  Lowland  people  aainteclopers,  «ad.  scorned 
their  newfangled  ways;  and  among  ;tihe.  latter 
were  not  wanting  thoae  who  made  jlo  «oraple  at 
showing  their  contempt  of  the  primitiye  implements 
and  modes  and  habits  of  the  Highlanders.  The 
blood  of  a  Lowlander  may  not  be  so  hot  as  that  of 
a  Highlander,  but  both,  as  well  as  eyery  other  race 
of  our  fallen  humanity,  haye  their  self-conceited, 
egotistic,  and  choleric  spirits  among  them. 

For  seyeral  years  things  wen^  on  with  tolerable 
smoothness;  but  the  popular  feeling  against  the 
Lowlanders  was  getting  stronger.  Various  plans 
were  put  in  operation  to  force  them  to  go  back  to 
where  they  came  from,  but  without  success ;  and  at 
last  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  their  destruction.  I 


The  plot  was  originated  and  headed  by  one  hsy^ 
Bua,  or  Bed  Archibald,  a  man  who  VMbotJi  looked 
up  to  and  feared,  on  account  of  his  danng  and  ri- 
dictiye  disposition.  More  than  onoe  he  had  y 
priyate  quarrels  with  his  Lowland  ndghbonre,  tii 
bided  his  time  for  reyenge.  His  influence  was  gnat; 
and,  haying  unfolded  his  project  to  a  nmnber&f 
like-minded  spirits,  they  went  at  night  fiiraiidca* 
inflaming  their  countrymen  against  the  aettlErs- 
which,  in  many  cases,  was  not  difficult  to  do-ad 
taking  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  co-operatioiL  Afti, 
who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Lowiaiidfis, 
and  who  profited  by  learning  from  them,  Tentei 
to  remonstrate,  but  they  were  tiireatened,  afid&rtti 
to  take  the  oath.  Among  the  latter  vis  'Bm.: 
M'Gregor,  a.  nephew  of  Laspie.  He  de^ylo^i 
a  Lowland  maid,  Mary  Thompson,  the  dan^^o: 
a  neighbouring  £Eirmer»  and,  for  her  flake,  nc^l 
haye  spilt  his  blood  to  saye  her  people.  M  b 
knew  that  open  opposition  was  worse  JtfaaatiseiS!. 
that  they  would  soon  find  an  efiEJaotaal  metkoccf 
silencing  him,  and  enteited  with  apparent  heaite 
into  his  uncle's  design.  But  his  heart  was  tor 
with  fighting  thoughts.  A  doud  filled  iritii  rei 
lightning  was  about  to  burst  on  her  whom  he  lov^ 
more  than  his  own  soul,  and  on  her  friends.  Wb: 
should  he  do  to  saye  them,  or  apprise  them  of  ^ 
danger  P  He  dared  not  break  his  oaih— hia  hoacir 
was  bound  up  in  it  What  was  he  to  doP  Hiuj 
a  wild  plan  he  formed,  and  then  gaye  up  is  im- 
praotioable. 

■  While  the  plot  was  ripening,  frioidly  inimoiirsd 
with  the  Lowlanders  was  enoouraged,  to  lull  »is* 
picion;  a^d  Bonald  had  no  dilioulty  k  seei:: 
Mary  as  often  as  he  pleased* 

Often  before  had  they  wandered  by  tke  dsii 
waters  of  (Jlenoorrie,  at  4he  foot  of  iriak  is 
father  liyed,  while  Bonald  joked  and  kngbed,  oi 
told  fairy  legends  and.  tales  of  feuds  &at  hid  been 
long  ago,  and  talked  of  the  happy  days  in  ston^j* 
them ;  but  now  he  was  silent,  and  his.coaaiensL^ 
was  troubled.  Mary  wondered  at  the  change:  si' 
knew  he  still  loyed  her,  for  she  often  caught  hia 
looking  at  her,  when  he  thought  he  was  nnnoticei, 
with  eyes  full  of  deepest  tenderness.  She  kosr 
some  secret  trouble  was  gnawing  at  his  heart ;  k. 
as  he  did  not  tell  her,  she  feared  to  increase  Iii 
bitterness  by  asking  hinu  . 

Meanwhile  the  crisis  was  appj^oAohing.  Aoeet- 
ing  of  the  conspirators  was  about  to  be  held,  to 
decide  on  the  manner  of  carrying  out  their  deagfli 
and  appoint  a  time  for  its  execution.  The  Low- 
landers, apparently,  had  no  suspicion  of  what  ^ 
going  on.  Bonald  felt  that  they  must  he  sTsd 
and  that  he  was  the  only  person  to  save  thea- 
More  than  once,  in  his  agony  of  mind,  he  was  ea 
the  point  of  breaking  his  oath ;  but  that  mrH^  ^ 
dishonourable,  he  thought,  eyen  though  it  had  bsei 
forced  upon  him.  He  must^fiad  acme  other  pltf. 
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The  night  of  the  dedsiye  oonyention  at  length 
arrived.  Bonald,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  feelings, 
woxildfiEiin  have  temained  away,  hut,  as  tJie  nephew 
of  Laspie  Boa,  he  dared  not  be  absent :  it  would 
awaken  distrust,  and  defeat  his  purpose;  and,  be- 
sides, he  wished  to  learn  their  measures,  that  he 
might  be  able,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  counteract 
them.  He  left  his  home  early,  and,  on  his  way  to 
tke  rendezvous,  called  on  Mary.  The  young  moon 
was  shining,  and  they  set  out  on  their  usual  walk 
up  the  glen.  Mary  had  determined  to  ajsk  him 
concerning  his  secret  distress,  that  she  might  at 
least  give  him  her  sympathy.  So,  afker  they  had 
talked  awhile  about  general  matters,  she  said — 

"  Eonald,  there  is  some  trouble  on  your  mind 
that  you  will  not  share  with  me;  maybe  I  could 
help  you  to  bear  it." 

**  Yes,''  said  Eonald ;  '*I  was  going  to  speak  of 
it  to-night,  for  I  cannot  bear  this  silence  any 
longer.  I  fear  there  is  some  great  calamity  about 
to  fall  on  you  and  your  people.  As  I  came  through 
the  path  of  the  glen  a  raven  sat  on  a  rock,  and 
croaked  ominously  as  I  passed,  and  the  white  owl 
swept  through  the  trees  down  by  your  other's 
house  with  dismal  cries.*' 

'<  But  you  do  not  heed  these  omens,  Bonald." 

"No,  Mary;  I  do  not- fear  ihem;  but  there  are 
worse :  there  are  evil  spirits  ii^  the  glen.  I  have 
heard  them  whispering  among  the  trees;  I  have 
seen  and  heard  them  more  than  once ;  I  have  seen 
them  jBit  in  the  moonbeams  across  the  moors ;  I 
have  heard  them  muttering  curses  on  the  breath  of 
night ;  I  have  heard  them  whispering  darkly  of  the 
fate  that  awaits  your  people;  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  what  they  say;  but  my  lips  are  sealed — a 
power  invisible  holds  me.  That  is  the  secret  that 
is  burning  my  heart.  Mary,  I  fear  their  might 
and  malignity— I  tremble  for  you  and  your 
people." 

"Bonald,  Bonald  I  are  you  in  earnest?  Don't 
speak  in  that  way,  you  frighten  me.  You  used  to 
laugh  when  you  told  a  ghost  story.  I  do  not  fear 
the  spirits." 

"  You  are  a  brave  girl,  Mary.  I  wish  you  had 
only  seen  and  heard  them  as  I  have,  then  you 
could  judge  of  what  they  say,  and  warn  your 
friends,  when  my  lips  are  sealed." 

At  that  moment  a  deep  joy  began  to  play  about 
Bonald's  heart,  for  it  flashed  upon  him  that  Mary 
might  be  made  the  instrument  for  defeating  the 
design  of  his  countrymen ;  so  he  continued— 

«  Mary,  this  is  like  the  nights  on  which  they 
are  seen,  and  it  is  now  near  their  time  of  appear- 
ing.   Can  you  dare  to  come  with  me  P  " 

"Yes,  Bonald;  take  me  with  you;  I  want  to 
know  all  that  you  know,  that  I  may  help  you  to 
bear  aU  your  anxieties,  even  though  they  should 
only  be  fancies." 

The  gathering  of  the  Highlanders  was  to  be  in  a 


lonely  part  of  the  glen,  where  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  interruption.  It  was  a  high  platform  of 
rock  by  the  side  of  a  roaring  cataract,  screened  by 
surroundiag  overhanging  bushes,  most  of  which 
are  now  taken  away  to  form  sheep-fences,  and  the 
soimd  of  the  water  would  prevent  their  voices 
being  heard  beyond  a  few  yards'  distance.  Prom 
one  side  of  this  platform  the  rock  rises  like  a  wall, 
and  about  twenty  feet  up  the  face  there  is  a  small 
cave  called  the  "Smugglers'  Hole."  This  is 
reached  by  a  narrow  winding  ledge  from  a  higher 
part  of  the  glen.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  con- 
cealed by  heather  that  grows  hanging  down  over 
it ;  and  a  person  within  could  hear  and  see  all  that 
passed  below  without  danger  of  being  discovered. 
In  the  Smugglers'  Hole,  then,  Boland  would  con- 
ceal Mary,  that  she  might  learn,  without  his 
uttering  a  word,  how  the  Highlanders  regarded 
her  people,  and  impart  the  secret  that  they  might 
be  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

Silently  and  quickly  they  walked  up  the  glen, 
for  Boland  was  fsarful  that  eyes  might  be  upon 
them,  and,  winding  along  the  ledge,  soon  reached 
the  cave.  Here  they  paused  a  moment  and  looked 
around;  two  figures,  visible  between  them  and  the 
sky  were  advancing  over  a  shoulder  of  the  hill. 
In  a  little  these  had  disappeared  in  the  black 
hollow  of  the  trees,  and  three  others  had  come  in 
sight.    Boland  dared  wait  no  longer. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  these  are  some  of  the  evil 
spirits  I  spoke  of." 

"  But  these  are  living  men  I " 

"  Yes,  Mary ;  they  are  still  in  the  body,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  dangerous.  Haste — follow 
me ! "  and,  shedding  aside  the  heather,  he  bent 
and  crept  into  the  recess.  He  struck  a  light, 
which  showed  the  cave.  Near  the  narrow  entrance 
a  ledge  abutted  firom  one,  side,  which  served  very 
well  for  a  seat ;  and,  sitting  down,  with  Mary  by 
his  side,  Bonald  eztinguished  his  light. 

''  Mary,"  he  said,  "  I  know  you  are  a  brave 
girl :  ooidd  you  venture  to  wait  here  while  I  go  out 
for  a  little?  when  I  return  you  shall  know  the 
thing  that  troubles  me.    Can  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary ;  "  only  don't  be  long." 

"  I  ^rill  come  as  soon  as  I  can.  You  are  quite 
safe  here,  only  remain  quiet ;  and,  should  anything 
happen,  know  that  I  am  near,  within  sound  of 
your  voice.  Only  this  I  ask,  remain  within — ^be 
stiU."  And,  with  a  pressure  of  her  hand,  he  was 
gone. 

Bonald,  as  soon  as  he  emerged  from  the  cave, 

seized  a  branch  that  hung  close  to  the  cHff,  swung 

himself  down  to  the  level  below,  and  cautiously 

hurried  along  the  path  by  which  the  others  were  to 

come,  keeping  well  open  both  eyes  and  ears.    In  a 

UttLe  he  heard  the  sound  of  coming  steps;    ho 

stopped,  crept  aside,  and  concealed  himself  under 

a  tree  among  ferns  and  brambles*  1dl£  few  seconds^ 
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two  men  appeared :  they  were  liia  fierce  uncle  and 
another  leader  in  the  plot,  the  first  to  be  at  the 
place  of  meeting;  they  passed  him,  talking  in  low 
and  earnest  tones.  Afl  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight  Bonald  came  into  the  path  again,  and  fol- 
lowed them,  slowly,  that  others  might  oyertake 
and  be  with  him  at  the  rendezrous.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  several,  who  hurried  on  when  they  saw 
him. 

In  a  short  time  all  were  assembled.  They  were 
a  braye  but  savage-looking  group,  well  befitting 
the  rugged,  lonely  spot  in  which  they  were  met 

After  some  talking  with  one  another,  Laspie  stood 
up  to  speak.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame, 
rugged  aspect,  and  furious  manner. 

<<  We  are  Highlanders,''  he  said.  *'  The  bright 
blood  of  our  dauntless  fathers  flows  in  <mr  veins ; 
shall  we  let  it  mix  with  tJie  base  current  of  a  soft- 
hearted, cowardly  raoeP  That  is  what  it  shall 
come  to,  if  the  Lowlanders  remain  here.  The  best 
of  the  lands  that  were  our  fathers  are  given  to 
low-bom  strangers,  who  have  no  right  to  be  here. 
They  contemn  our  language,  and  laugh  at  our 
ways.  Shall  we  endure  it  P — diall  we  tamely  sub- 
mit to  have  it  lorded  over  us  by  them  P  No,  we 
shall  not;  the  spirits  of  our  fieithers  would  rise 
from  their  very  graves,  to  point  at  us  with  scorn. 
The  stranger  will  not  give  up  our  land  and  depart. 
If  we  use  open  force,  the  military  will  resist  us. 
But  we  ihaU  have  our  revenge.  This  is  eurplan: 
To-morrow  a  party  wiU  go  to  Hazlewood  Hill,  to 
make  *  woodies,'  *  with  which  we  will  fSuten  their 
doors,  to  prevent  escape,  while  we  fire  their  houses. 
To-morrow  night  we  meet  here,  to  name  those  who 
are  to  fire  each  house.  On  the  third  night,  at  the 
midnight  hour,  the  fire  shall  be  applied;  and  then, 
let  them  bum — bum ! " 

A  slight  scream  from  above  caused  several  of  the 
men  to  start,  and  look  at  each  other.  Bonald,  who 
noticed  it,  though  inwardly  fearing,  asked  them, 
with  a  derisive  laugh,  if  they  were  afinid  of  the 
hooting  of  an  owl.  Laspie,  however,  who  had 
worked  himself  into  an  ecstasy  of  fury,  noticed 
nothing.  He  went  on,  with  fierce  gesticulations, 
to  imbue  his  hearers  with  his  own  spirit.  After 
several  rounds  of  appeals  to  their  courage,  their 
regard  for  ancestry,  tiieir  pedigree,  their  contempt 
for,  and  hatred  of^  base-bom  interlopers,  he  wound 
up  his  oration  with  maledictions  on  the  Low- 
landers.  He  then  dismissed,  the  company,  with  a 
caution  to  be  still  and  dark — '*Lest,"  he  said, 
*<8ome  prying  sassenach  be  awake;  for  they  have 
both  eyes  and  ears,  I  allow  that." 

Soon  the  men  were  wending,  in  twos  and  threes, 
along  the  dark  hollows  to  their  homes.  Bonald 
lingered  till  the  last  were  going,  went  with  them  a 
short  distance,  and  then,  pretending  to  take  a  short 
way  home,  left  them,  and,  plunging  into  the  wood, 
*  IfooiUe— a  stoat  rop«  of  twlited  wwodi. 


hurried  back  to  the  cave.  He  had  alxnoai  read^ 
the  foot  of  the  cliflT,  when  a  crackling  noise  amoii* 
the  brushwood  caused  him  to  atop  and  listen.  It 
was  two  of  the  late  oondave,  cxoesiag  in  an  oppo&te 
direction. 

*'  You  say  you  heard  something  in  Hie  Smngg^' 
HoleP"  said  one. 

*'  I  am  almost  sure  I  did,"  said  tihe  other;  "it 
was  like  a  faint  cry  as  of  terror." 

<"  Yes,  just  like  that,"  said  the  former.  *<  I  beaid 
it,  too.  Bonald  seemed  to  hear  it  alao,  far  be 
laughed  something  about  the  hooting  of  an  ovL 
He  is  a  brave  fellow,  Bonald,  and  fears  nothing; 
but  yon  was  no  owl,  I  assure  yon.  Wliat  if  csr 
plot  is  known,  and  a  spy  hidden  there  to  learn  obt 
plans  P  Let  us  to  the  Hole.  If  any  one  was  thst 
he  wiU  not  leave  till  all  be  quiet ;  and  if  we  fiii 
him,  his  life  shall  go  for  it." 

Bonald  stayed  to  hear  no  more.     Swiftly  ftd 
silently  he  soon  reached  the  crag.     Sat  how  co^li 
he  get  up  P    The  men  would  be  coming  round  br 
the  only  path  that  led  to  the  cave,  and  he  had  a» 
time  to  spare.    With  desperate  effort  he  clung  to 
threads  of  ivy  and  roots  of  fern  that  grew  on  t^ 
fi&ce  of  the  rodks.    They  gave  way,  and  he  fell  mgre 
than  once ;  but  at  last  he  succeeded  in  aorambhcz 
up.    Afl  he  knelt  to  creep  in,  his  &ce  came  into  asi- 
tact  with  that  of  Mary;  she  was  lying  motioxJass 
in  the  door  of  the  cave.    A  terrible  fear  come  arer 
him.    He  called  her  softly :  there  was  no  answer. 
He  touched  her — shook  her :  there  was  no  more- 
ment    Was  she  dead— with  fear — and  all  through 
himP    **  Oh,  Mary  I "  he  groaned  in  angoiah.    Ha 
could  not  wait  there,  however ;  in  a  few  minutes 
the  others  would  be  upon  him.  He  lifted  her  geath-, 
and  clasping  her  to  his  breast  with  one  hand,  seaed 
with  the  other,  in  strength  of  madness,  the  fara&di 
he  had  before  used  in  descending,  and  succeeded  in 
landing  with  his  burden  safe  at  the  bottom. 

He  sped  through  the  wood  with  Mary  in  kis 
arms,  keeping  a  keen  eye  all  aroxmd,  and  oca- 
sionaUy  stopping  to  listen,  lest  he  might  be  ob- 
served. Just  before  turning  out  of  sight,  in  a  besd 
of  the  glen,  he  looked  back  and  saw,  outlined 
against  the  sky,  the  figures  of  the  two  men  movir^ 
cautiously  along  the  ledge  towards  the  cave.  £« 
had  escaped.  Still  he  ran  on,  scazcely  knowing 
what  he  did^  distracted  with  grief  and  rage,  till  a 
faint  movement  of  Mary  made  him  start  with  jor. 
He  laid  her  on  the  grass,  got  water  and  bathed  ber 
fiioe,  and  began  chafing  her  hands.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and,  recognising  him,  said,  *' Bonald,  am  I 
dreaming  P  I  have  had  a  fearful  dreami "  and  then, 
with  a  cry,  swooned  away  again.  In  a  short  timd 
she  revived,  consciousness  returned,  and  also  a 
measure  of  bodily  strength ;  so  that,  with  BonaU's 
assistance,  she  was  able  to  walk  home. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told. 

That  night  a  couple  of  horseghdv-scere  daahin^ 
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along  the  north  road  to  the  nearest  military  sta- 
tion, Inyerawe  Castle;  and  before  the  close  of 
another  day  a  company  of  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  the  district.  The  Highlanders  were  overawed, 
and  took  quietly  again  to  their  agricijiltural  pur- 
suits. Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  glad  of  what 
had  occurred,  for  they  were  ayerse  to  the  cruel 
measures  of  their  more  fiery  neighbours.  Time 
soothed  the  feelings  of  both  parties.  The  bitter- 
ness between  the  races  gradually  wore  off,  except 
with  a  few  inveterate  persons,  who  nursed  old 
grudges  in  secret,  and  aired  them  now  and  then 
by  discontented  mutterings. 

Laspie  Bua,  a  short  time  after  his  scheme  mis- 
carried, was  drowned,  while  out  fishing  in  an  open 


boat.  Some  considered  this  as  a  judgment  upon 
"h™  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  think  so.  It  might, 
or  it  might  not — ^we  do  not  know. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Ronald  and  Maiy,  in  due 
time,  were  married.  For  many  years  the  way  in 
whidi  the  plot  was  discovered  to  the  Lowlanders 
was  kept  secret,  for  fear  of  revenge  being  taken. 
But  Ronald,  when  an  old  man,  would  often  tell, 
with  a  gleam  of  his  youthful  fire,  the  story  of  the 
"  Hazelwood  Hill  Hot." 

Whether  he  broke  his  oath  or  not,  in  the  way  he 
took  of  revealing  his  secret  to  Mary,  and  through 
her  to  her  people,  may  be  doubtfiol ;  but  this  we 
know,  that  it  is  better  to  break  an  oath  which  we 
believe  to  be  wrong  than  to  keep  it.  J.  H. 


THOUGHTS    ON    PRAYER. 

BT  IHX  BXV.  W.  B.  MAOEEZTZIB,  H.A.,  XKOmiBENT  OF  ST.  JAHES'S,  HOLLOWAY. 


^HE  abrupt  simplicity  with  which  the 
116th  Psalm  commences  is  singu- 
larly emphatic — *'I  love  the  Lord, 
because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and 
my  supplications.  He  hath  inclined 
his  ear  unto  me,  therefore  wiU  I  call 
upon  him  as  long  as  I  live."  Op- 
pressed with  some  severe  affliction, 
he  had  cried  importunately  to  the  Lord,  and  now 
returns  as  a  tiumkful  and  rejoicing  worshipper  to 
the  Lord's  house,  recounting  his  goodness,  and 
dedicating  himself  afresh  to  his  service. 

1.  jPra^er  i$  the  aa/ed  test  of  a  man^$  perwndl 
Chnstiamty.  It  is  the  utterance  of  want  before 
Him  who  is  able  to  supply.  It  implies  spiritual 
life,  for  men  of  the  world  never  really  pray.  It 
implies  faith — ^&ith  in  God  the  Father — for  no  man^ 
will  pray  unless  he  believes  that  He  condescends  to 
hear  and  attend  to  his  cry ;  faith  in  God  the  Son, 
the  Mediator,  for  no  man  can  come  to  the  Father 
but  through  him;  and  hiih  in  God  the  Spirit,  for 
he  alone  teaches  how  to  pray,  and  what  to  pray 
for.  It  implies  self-denying  conflict,  for  there  is 
no  duty  to  which  our  nature  is  more  strongly  dis- 
inclined than  prayer. 

2.  Every  true  Christian  mud^  does,  vnU  pray.  He 
that  neglects  prayer  has  no  spark  of  spiritual  life. 
Alive  to  God,  the  soul  must  breathe  its  wants  to 
him.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  never  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  never  hear  a  sermon,  never  join 
in  public  worship,  or  receive  either  sacrament,  and 
yet  may  belong  to  Christ's  Church  militant  here  on 
earth,  and  hereafter  to  his  Church  triumphant  in 
heaven ;  such  was  the  penitent  and  believing  thief 
on  the  cross;  but  there  is  no  salvation  without 
prayer.  It  may  be  uttered  in  few  words,  but  they 
win  be  words  of  vast  power  and  meaning ;  or  he 
may  spend  long  seasons  in  deep,  protracted  fellow- 


ship with  God ;  he  may  kneel  or  stand;  he  may  even 
pray  as  he  passes  along  the  street,  or  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  some  solitary  retirement;  still  somehow, 
somewhere,  he  will  pray.  And  he  that  habitually 
abstracts  himself  from  worldly  scenes  and  thoughts, 
finds  repose  and  strength  in  congenial  fellowship 
with  Gk)d,  pours  out  his  wants,  his  fears,  and  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  of  innumerable  mercies  before 
the  **  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,"  has  something 
deeper  than  the  form  of  godliness.  If  he  be  not 
already  a  member  of  Christ,  and  an  heir  of  his 
kingdom^  he  is  not  for  from  it. 

8.  Prayer  is  ens  of  the  great  duties  of  tJie  Christian* s 
life.  He  is  surrounded  with  wants  which  God 
supplies, — mercies  which  he  bestows,— perils  from 
which  he  delivers,— sins  which  he  forgives,  that  he 
gratefully  acknowledges  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty, 
with  huxnility,  thankfulness,  and  fervour,  to  present 
himself,  with  his  debt  of  ten  thousand  sins  and  ten 
thousand  mercies,  before  the  Gh>d  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  prayer. 

4.  Prayer  is  his  greatest  privilege.  Access  to  an 
earthly  monarch  is  a  high  gift  only  granted  to  few ; 
like  many  other  earthly  honours,  it  is  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  not  always  attended  with  correspond- 
ing advantage.  But  in  prayer  we  have  access  ta 
Him  who  possesses  and  engages  infallibly  to  confer 
whatever  will  promote  our  real  good;  who  has 
already  ''spared  not,"  but  freely  bestowed  the 
greatest  of  all  gifts,  compared  with  which  every 
other  blessing  is  inconceivably  insignificant.  What 
a  privilege,  then,  to  come  into  his  presence  I  And 
is  it  not  strange  that  any  man  should  approach 
his  throne  unwillingly,  as  if  he  felt  uneasy  and 
embarrassed  in  holding  feUowship  with  the  Father 
of  spirits  ? 

5.  Fraysr  is  the  unfailing  means  for  obtaining  bless- 
ings from  God,    Not  that  our  prayer  makes  him^ 
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willing  to  give,  or  is  needful  to  inform  him  of  our 
wants ;  he  knows  our  necessities  before  we  ask,  and 
"is  more  ready  to  give  than  we  to  pray,"  There 
may  be  philosophic  difficulties  in  the  theory  of 
prayer,  but  no  difficulties  in  fulfilling  the  blessed 
duty  itself.  Gk)d  requires  us  to  feel  our  wants, — to 
acknowledge  and  spread  them  out  before  him ;  to 
ask,  knock,  seek,  wait,  and  continue  without  weari- 
ness, "  instant  in  prayer."  ConYinced  of  this,  still, 
perhaps,  you  bewail  the  absence  of  the  fervour  with 
which  others  urgQ  their  requests.  Many  are  dis- 
couraged because  they  lack  the  fire  of  devout  affec- 
tions kindling  and  burning  within  the  breast.  Be 
it  so.  Still,  let  your  feelings  change  and  disappoint 
you  as  they  may,  be  real  in  prayer.  Let  not  your 
resolution  fEilter, — be  sincere  and  in  earnest,  know- 
ing that  you  must  obtain  the  blessings  you  ask. 
Bo  resolved,  like  Jacob  in  his  midnight  conflict, — 
like  Hezekiah  in  his  crisis  of  national  peril, — ^like 
Daniel  when  prayer  itself  was  interdicted, — ^like 
the  Canaanitish  mother  who  defied  discourage- 
ment;  and  be  sure  that  such  prayers,  glorifying 
the  Qiver  of  all  good,  glorifying  Christ  as  the  Great 
Mediator,  and  glorifying  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  helper 
in  prayer,  sooner  or  later  must  obtain  their  re- 
quests. **  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide 
in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you." 

6.  Prayer  proTnotes  the  grouch  and  stMlUy  of 
apiritual  life.  This  is  very  conspicuous  in  St. 
Paul's  prayers  for  his  converts.  He  prays  that 
the  Ephesians  might  receive  more  knowledge  and 
power,  more  stability  and  love  t'  for  the  Philip- 
pians,  increasing  consistency,  usefulness,  patience, 
joy;  that  the  Thessalonians  might  possess  richer 
experience,  deeper  consolation,  and  wider  useful- 
ness; that  the  Gulatians  might  overcome  their 


peculiar  temptations;    and  the   Hebrews  endure^ affliction  and  the  Lord's  mercy;  Abraham's  piajc! 


faithfully  to  the  end.  Such,  and  such  like  spiritual 
blessings  are  always  felt  to  be  needful,  and  supply 
matter  for  constant  and  believing  prayer. 

7.  The  Christianas  prayers  for  spiritual  growth  are 
often  answered  by  bringing  his  graces  into  exercise. 
He  strengthens  faith  by  bringing  you  into  hard- 
ships ;  patience,  by  appointing  you  to  suffer ;  sta- 
bility, by  temptations  to  go  away  from  Christ; 
joy  in  himself,  by  surrounding  you  with  earthly 
sorrows.  The  Church  of  Ohnst  will  never  cease 
to  feel  its  obligations  to  that  vivid  delineation  of 
spiritual  experience,  in  Book  iii.,  Hymn  38,  en- 
titled, "  Prayer  answered  by  Crosses,"  in  the 
Olney  Hymns — 

"  I  asked  the  Lord  that  I  might  grow 
In  faith,  and  love,  and  every  grace; 
l([ight  more  of  his  salvation  know. 
And  seek  more  earnestly  his  face^"  &o. 

8.  We  have  many  things  to  pray  for  belonging  to 
this  life.  These,  too,  when  not  asked  amiss,  are 
unfailingly  given.    Sometimes  the  Lord  gives  im- 


mediately the  very  thing  we  ask,  as  when  Hezekiak 
was  restored  to  health ;  the  angel  deUyered  Peter 
from  prison  even  while  the  Church  was  engaged  h 
prayer  for  him.  Sometimes  he  grants  12ie  reqnsi: 
but  at  a  future  time,  and  in  an  unexpected  manser 
— as  St.  Paul's  prayer  that  he  might  visit  Borne,  kit 
it  was  after  much  delay,  and  then  as  a  prisoner  d 
the  Lord.  Sometimes  he  withholds  the  \iSji^  askai, 
but  gives  something  better — as  he  refused  to  k 
Moses  enter  Canaan,  but  took  him  straiglit  \-j 
heaven.  Sometimes  he  leaves  you  to  safer  a  whir, 
but  stands  by  and  strengthens  you— as  he  made  H> 
grace  sufficient  for  St.  Paul,  though  he  left  the  tkc 
to  rankle  in  the  flesh ;  and  even  the  Lord  himsci 
though  he  offered  strong  crying  and  tears,  jet  b 
sufferings  were  not  removed,  but  an  angel  was  ee:i: 
from  heaven  to  strengthen  him. 

9.  Nothing  is  more  encouraging  than  the  amn-.  • 
that  prayer  is  heard.  This  assurance  is  often  a- 
perienced  even  before  the  answer  is  given.  T^it: 
you  are  moved  as  by  a  strong  mystenoos  impulse  ^ 
pray  for  any  special  object, — ^when  your  heart  yearn 
and  dilates,  as  it  were,  with  unwonted  fi^on 
when  engaged  in  prayer, — ^when  you  find  youifci 
prompted  to  plead  with  an  importunity  thatseeci 
to  take  no  denial,  and  yet  with  such  seLf-abac';' 
ment  that  you  wonder  that  you  dare  praj  at  all,- 
when  you  have  great  boldness  and  access  rid 
confidence  by  Mth  in  Christ,  and  are  cocsdoni 
that  the  Spirit  himself  is  then  helping  yonrisfniii- 
ties,  and  drawing  you  thus  to  seek  the  Ltd,  sodi 
experience  as  this  is  a  oertain  and  Diyine  inbtioii 
that  your  prayer  is  accepted. 

10.  To  help  in  this  great  exercise.  Scripture  latisri 
is  everywhere  enriched  taith  examples  ofwfxm.  Hi- 
gar^s  silent  prayer  obtained  her  request,  and  k 
son's  name,  "  Ishmael,*'  is  the  memorial  of  \si 


obtained  the  great  promise  that  in  Isaac  should  ill 
the  fiunHies  of  the  earth  be  blessed ;  Samael'sstGiie 
set  up  at  Mizpeh  was  the  memorial  of  liis  pny&' 
answered,  that  ''hitherto  hath  the  Lord  lielj'e^ 
us."  Nay,  time  would  fSsdl  to  tell  of  Moses  d^ 
Joshua,  of  David  and  Elijah,  of  Paul  and  Latlis, 
of  Wesley  and  Baxter,  of  Henry  Martyn  and  R  iL 
M'Cheyne,  of  countless  parents  praying  for  ^t 
children,  and  pastors  fortiieir  people,  and  Osrdxx 
Mends  one  for  another — ^how  they  obtained  deliver- 
ance  from  peril,  were  preserved  imhTirt  amid  sce:^ 
of  death,  upheld  under  crushing  calamities^  and  ^^' 
forted  even  with  sorrow  on  every  side.  And  tii-se 
are  recorded,  some  in  Qod's  inspired  Scriptare?, 
others  graven  indelibly  in  the  gratefdl  tablets  c: 
believing  hearts,  and  proclaimed  in  songs  of  imJT- 
ing  thankfulness  to  the  Gtiver  of  all  meity.  ^^- 
things  show  what  are  the  needs  and  sorroTS  vbicli 
God's  people  are  wont  to  embody  in  prayer.  li  ^ 
an  inmiense  encouragement,  too,  to  read  the  kit 
words  they  uttered  which  prsvsilgd  to hzmgdofQ 
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the  bles&ing.  We  cherish  them  as  precious  me- 
morials of  what  faith  can  do.  And  many  of  the 
prayers  which  were  so  successfdl  when  first  breathed 
have  been  used  oyer  and  oyer  again,  and  brought 
blessings  which  enriched  and  strengthened  others. 
Millions  of  penitents  haye  uttered  the  yery  same  cry 
which  burst  from  the  broken  heart  of  the  publican, 
and  obtained  the  same  mercy  which  he  sought,  in 
tears,  in  the  temple;  and  millions  of  Ghrist*s  terri- 
fied disciples,  tossed  with  the  wayes  of  sorrow,  as 
stormy  as  the  restless  waters  of  (lennesaret,  haye 
uttered  the  cry,  <'Saye,  Lord,  we  perish  I"  and, 
like  them,  obtained  instant  relief  from  danger,  and 
yet  were  rebuked  for  their  unbelief.  And  how  many 
of  God*s  people,  in  their  seasons  of  agonising  dis- 
may, haye  kneeled  before  their  heayenly  Father, 
**  sorrowful  and  very  heayy,"  and  could  only  giye 
utterance  to  the  words  which  fell  from  holier  lips 
than  theirs,  and  from  a  heavier  heart,  that  ''if  it 
were  possible,  the  cup  might  pass  from  them;"  and, 
when  no  relief  could  be  found  but  in  prayer,  haye 
gone  again  and  again,  "  saying  the  same  wdrds." 
And  what  matters  it  if  we  do  ?  God  is  not  weary 
of  hearing  the  same  cry  of  faith ;  nor  will  he  ever 
deny  his  mercy  to  those  who  in  their  day  of  trouble 
call  upon  him  in  the  assured  persuasion  that  he 
will  help  and  deliver. 

11.  Aimver$  to  prayer  are  great  enoowragemenU  to 
pray  again.  *'  Because  He  hath  inclined  his  ear 
unto  me,  therefore  wiU  I  call  upon  him  as  long  as  I 
live."    ZhiB  is  right  and  reasonable.    What  else 


can  we  do  ?  Where  else  can  we  go  ?^  To  whom 
besides  can  we  look  for  grace»  and  strength,  and 
mercy  ?  "As  long  as  we  live,"  events  will  occur 
creating  the  same  strong  necessity  for  prayer,  and 
fresh  and  urgent  occasions  to  betake  yourself  to 
Ohrist.  Let  the  world  serve  you  as  it  may,  no 
other  will  be  to  you  what  Christ  is.  What  changes 
life  may  yet  bring  about  you  cannot  foresee ;  but 
his  eye  anticipates  and  arranges  each  coming  event. 
His  presence  transforms  scenes  of  trouble  into 
channels  of  good.  Life  will  be  a  restless  journey ; 
but  he  gives  resignation  under  losses,  comfort  in  the 
midst  of  trouble,  strength  in  weakness,  and  peace 
in  its  closing  scenes ;  and  knowing  this, "  I  will  call 
upon  him  as  long  as  I  live."  Prayer  will  lighten 
every  cross,  and  bring  him  to  my  side  who  will 
help  in  all  necessities,  and  bring  me  through 
aU  dangers.  Prayer  will  open  "  doors  of  hope " 
when  every  way  seems  shut,  and  kindle  ra^s  of 
light  when  darkness  and  desolation  gather  ai*ound. 
Prayer  can  bring  relief  when  we  are  become 
strangers  upon  the  earth,  and  our  once  cheerful 
home  ciiycle  is  silent  and  altered.  Prayer  can  help 
to  fill  the  chasm  which  all  earthly  comforts  fail  to 
supply,  and  give  sure  anticipations  of  joys  yet  to  be 
revealed,  when  things  which  once  made  life's  path- 
way bright  are  hidden  in  the  grave.    In  fEict, 

**  Prayer  Ib  the  Chrirtian'i  vital  breathy 
The  Christian's  native  air. 
His  watchword  at  the  gate  of  death-* 
He  enters  heaven  with  prayer." 
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I ONNY  young  ^1  with  the  gipsy  £0,00, 
Sun-kist  hair,  and  the  eyes  of  blue, 
Down  in  the  meadows  you'll  quickly 
trace 

The  daisy  course,  where  the  little  ones  race : 
How  does  the  summer-time  speed  with  you  ? 

Merry  the  days  go  travelling  past, 
For  work  with  mother  is  labour  sweet; 

The  sunset  hours  arrive  at  last^ 

And  curly  Frank  can  run  so  feist : 
He's  waiting  you  now  in  your  cool  retreat. 

Minna  is  twining  a  daisy  chain. 
And  Harry's  away  with  the  solver  bream ; 

And  mischievous  Will  has  caught  again 

His  sister  Alice,  who  hides  in  vain 
Where  blue  forget-me-nots  kiss  the  stream* 


But  you  will  gather  the  children  round. 

And  tell  them  a  tale  of  the  fiairy  rings ; 
Tell  how  a  child  who  a  rosebud  found. 
And  planted  it  deep  in  the  kindly  ground, 
Was  borne  to  heaven  on  angels'  wings. 

Or  teU  agun  of  that  sad  princess, 

Whose  wild-swan  brothers  were  doomed  to 
roam 
Away  from  their  sister's  kindliness. 
Though  they  came  each  day  for  a  fond  caress 

To  the  mountain  cave  which  she  made  her  home. 

And  then  at  last  o'er  the  highest  tree 

The  moon  will  steal  with  her  silver  rays; 
And  when  they  are  safe  at  home  you'll  see 
The  children  kneel  at  their  mother's  knee. 
To  thank  their  Ood  for  his  summer  days. 

Clement  W.  Scott, 
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A    RUN-AND-READ    RAMBLE    TO    ROME. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
THE  HIQH  GEBEM0NIE8. 

one  goes  to  Borne,  Ixe  must  do 
as  Borne  does/*  so  runs  the  old  adage ; 
and  I  fear  it  is  only  too  true.  I  think 
I  mast  for  myself,  at  all  events,  confess 
to  the  truth  of  the  saying ;  for  I  almost 
liyed  in  St  Peter's.  I  stood  out  long  and  tedious 
senioes,  and  wearied  myself  with  an  almost  end- 
less round  of  ceremonies ;  and,  under  the  name  of 
religion,  wasted  a .  good  many  precious  hours, 
which  most  of  my  friends  tell  me  would  have 
been  better  and  more  profitably  spent  amid  the 
associations  of  the  Csesars  than  of  the  Fontifil^ 
Still,  it  was  mainly  for  this  purpose  I  have  come 
here»  and  I  haye  contrived  to  blend  both  aspects  of 
Borne  within  the  compass  of  the  one  visit. 

After  my  leisurely  visit  to  St.  Peter's,  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  found  it  was  time  to 
present  my  letters  of  introduction.  One  of  these 
was  addressed  to  the  Hon.  and  Yery  Bev.  Mon- 
signore  Talbot,  the  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope.  I 
accordingly  proceeded  to  deliver  this  letter.  I 
climbed  tiie  lofky  staircase  of  the  Vatican,  past  the 
Baphael  Gallery,  to  the  chambers  of  Monsignore. 
Am  I  reached  the  door  of  the  chambers,  I  confronted 
a  tall,  handsome/  English-looking  gentleman,  of 
light  complexion,  gracefully  and  very  becomingly 
dressed  in  a  purple  9(nitanef  buttoned  closely 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet  In  the  course  of  a  bow 
and  a  mutual  salutation,  it  transpired  that  this 
was  the  Monsignore,  to  whom  I  handed  the  letter. 
He  read  it,  and  at  once  iniroduoed  me  to  his  apart- 
ments. There  is  nothing  of  any  moment  connected 
with  this  visit  that  would  require  it  to  be  kept  as  a 
state  secret  It  was,  on  his  part,  a  friendly  recep- 
tion of  a  stranger  coming  from  his  own  country; 
and  it  was,  on  my  part,  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  see  and  speak  with  one  so  near  to  the  Papal 
authority. 

Our  conversation  at  first  was  on  small  matters 
and  trifles.  He  asked  me  why  particularly  I  had 
visited  Borne— supposed  it  was  to  see  the  cere- 
monies— ^would  not  find  them  at  aU  edifying — too 
many  strangers  in  town — too  much  of  mere  sight- 
seeing— scarcely  any  devotion — all  crowding,  and 
crushing,  and  excitement  In  this  he  spake  but 
too  truly — the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  are  not  at 
all  edifying.  We  then  talked  about  my  route  of 
travel,  my  accommodation  in  Bome,  what  the  pro- 
bable expense  of  the  tour  might  be,  and  all  that 
The  Monsignore  then  asked  me  about  the  state  of 
parties  (Church  parties)  in  England— about  High 
Chuzoh,  Low  Church,  Broad  Church^and  wished 


to  know  to  which  of  these  I  belonged.  He  farther 
inquired  about  the  ritualistic  doings  in  liie  Chunh 
of  England.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  fhera 
was  a  considerable  movement  in  the  direction  d 
high  ritual,  but  that  it  was  chieily  confined  to  & 
few  clergymen,  and  that  the  great  body  of  1^ 
English  laity  had  no  sympathy  with  the  moveme&t* 

The  Monsignore  then  stated  his  own  views  (cl 
the  matter.  He  said — **  I  do  not  consider  tiis 
Tractarian  party  to  be  sincere :  they  hold  all  oc 
doctrine,  and  yet  they  remain  apart  from  us.  Tbs 
Evangelicals  have  less  light,  and  less  apprectaiiai 
of  [Boman]  Catholic  truth;  and  yet  I  beliere  them 
to  be  nearer  salvation." 

For  this  kindly  expression  I  thanked  Iik; 
though  it  did  not  reflect  creditably  on  either  hesi 
or  heart  of  Evangelicism,  and  I  said — *'  Then  k 
you  admit  that  we  may  be  saved  ?" 

**  Ob,  yes,"  said  the  Monsignore ;  **  you  axe  iQ 
baptised,  and  wo  acknowledge  the  baptism  d 
heretics." 

<<  Heretics  I"  I  said.  *<Now,  Monsignoro,  I 
think  it  rather  hard  that  you  should  call  u 
heretics.  May  I  ask  you  to  point  out  in  wbtt 
respect  we  hold  any  doctrine  that  is  not  clearlj 
contained  in  Holy  Scripture?  Lot  us  take  St 
Peter's  Epistles,  and  by  what  St  Peter  has  written 
I  am  ready  to  stand  or  £Bdl  in  the  matter  of  the 
charge  of  heresy." 

He  replied — "Yon  in  England  partake  mudiitf 
the  Nestorian  heresy,  seeing  you  withhold  from  tbe 
blessed  Virgin  the  title  of  '  Mother  of  Qod.'  dii 
must  greatly  impair  your  appreciation  of  tk 
catholic  truth  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ" 

**  Now,  Monsignore,"  I  Said»  '*  I  have  not  oossie 
here  for  controversy,  I  am  here  to  see  things  tbat 
are  to  be  seen;  but  if  you  so  desire  it,  I  12s 
prepared;  only  remember,  it  is  not  I  that  hs^i 
provoked  it" 

To  this  he  fedrly  assented;  whereupon  I  pro- 
ceeded to  observe—"  We  call  tiie  blessed  Virgin  l? 
the  title  by  which  she  is  called  in  Sciiptoxey '  iht 
mother  of  Jesus  *  (John  ii.  1)." 

*'  Just  so,"  he  repUed;  <'  but  is  not  Jesus  God  ? 
so  that,  being  the  mother  of  Jesoa,  she  is  the 
mother  of  Gk>d." 

"Not  so,"  I  answered;  "this  confounds  the 
natures  of  Christ— Divine  and  hunuuu  lbs 
Divine  nature  never  was  bom,  and,  therefore, 
oould  never  have  had  any  maternity^  The  hnman 
nature  was  bom,  and  of  ihii  nature  only  ma 
Mary  the  mother." 

He  did  not  seem  to  see  thifl»  whereopan  I 
strengthened  my  position— 
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**  Call  to  mind,  Monsigiiore/'  I  said,  "  the  words 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  an  authority  with  both  of 
VLB — '  God,  of  the  substanoe  of  the  Father,  begotten 
before  the  worlds :  and  man,  of  the  substance  of 
his  mother,  bom  in  the  world.'  In  each  of  ub  there 
is  the  double  nature — ^the  body  and  the  soul ;  now, 
my  parents  are  not  the  parents  of  my  spirit,  but 
only  of  the  body,  as,  in  fact,  the  Athanasian  Creed 
says  again — *  For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh 
is  one  man,  so  (jk)d  and  man  is  one  Christ.'  The 
Diyine  nature  in  Christ  was  unborn ;  the  human 
nature  only  had  a  human  parentage." 

*'  But  I  do  not  mean,"  said  the  Monsignore — "  1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of 
the  Divine  nature  in  Christ." 

«  And  yet  you  do  say  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
God,"  I  obseryed,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  point 
out  this  strange  inconsistoncy.  ''  You  say  she  is 
not  the  mother  of  the  Diome  nature^  and  yet  that 
she  is  the  mother  of  Gqd,  Now»  what  is  the 
Divine  nature  but  Gk>d  P" 

From  this  h»  ooold  nofc  ivinat  I  did  not  feel 
that  that  w«B«iiiier  tho  time  or  place  to  pursue  my 
advantage ;  flo  we  passed  on  to  a  little  talk  about 
Dr.  Fusey's  "  Euenicony"  and  his  proposed  offer  of 
peace  with  Bome^  Wo  both  agreed  tiiat  sudi  a 
proposition-wva  impiaoticable ;  that  a  flag  of  trace 
iLnfiirled  to.iifa»-QfaanlK'of  Borne  means  an  «n* 
conditioxittlvabiBMBion  and  surrender  to  all  she 
teaches  iod  lieiBaatds.  ttn  4ilaim  to  iaftdMiiility 
has  stezoolTI^  h«t  dodzttes — *'What  I  havo 
written,  Llutvecwritten."..  ilKteiher  said  that  yir^ 
Protestantaibo  ataOrinflOJMir  fidthton  tko  daim  of 
inf3Edlibilify-**4bo  fSMRing  and .  iRoyocablo  testi- 
mony of  the  Wovd  of  Ctod^/'and  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken."***  My  own  opinion  is  that  so 
long  as  Bome  builds  oeb  her  own  infallibility,  and 
keeps  to  it,  and  we  build  upon  the  infallibility  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  deaye  thereto,  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  ever  meet ;  and  if  possible,  it 
would  not  be  desirable  on  any  other  terms  than  the 
drooping  of  the  atandard  of  human  authority  to 
the  higher  authority  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d. 

<*Well,  Monsignore,"  I  said,  *'I  have  occupied 
much  of  your  time.  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
the  Sistino  Ciiapel  this  afternoon.  I  am  about  to 
take  my  place  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  Miserere.** 

He  rose  and  thanked  me  for  the  interview,  and 
thus  ended  a  conversation  that  we  both  enjoyed, 
extending  over  more  than  an  hour,  in  which  we 
talked  together  and  reasoned  one  with  the  other,  in 
a  good  and  friendly  spirit,  on  points  of  essential 
difference  between  us. 

I  proceeded  through  the  corridors  of  the  Vatican, 
and  being  thus  privileged  I  entered  the  Bala  Hegia 
direct,  the  grand  hall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  about 
8  p.m.    Now,  hereby  hangs  a  tale ! 

At  an  earlier  hour  of  the  morning  I  had 
sauntered  through  this  inagniflceat   hall,  which 


stands  at  the  top  of  ths  retom  eiaiicsse  rz . 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  and  is  the  ant6-chi 
the  Sistine  and  Pauline  Ghapda  of  tb  L 
Already  a  few  persons  had  aaaemUed-:^^: .. 
who  had  taken  up  their  places  far  ui£^^ 
mission.    The  doors  of  Ihe  Sistzae  ¥€rc  i? 
tai  little  man  was  standing  <m  ^  ste{^  i:  - 
of  semi-official  authority.    Thinking  *ji:. '. . 
come  four  or  Ave  hours  before  the  tiiae  y^ 
place,  he  began,  in  a  most  smosliigr.  •. 
ment  upon  my  coat— a  vary  lespe^u-- 
frock-coat,  such  as  I  wear  oa  no  mea:  :• . 
in  London.    He  Ufted  the  skirt,  and  he  f^:: 
he  laughed,  and  ho  grav^  sssoied  l^  - 
admission  would  by  any  possihilil?  ^-e  F  ! 
any  gentleman  appealing  ia  any  otle:  u  ; 
evening  costume.    This  was  avkvsid  :■: 
(to  tell  the  truth)  I  had  not  indudal  1 1 
in  my  travBlling  baggage.    Oh,  vliy  ^'- 
best  fiiend,  my  **  most  candid  friend,''  i-.- 
the  first  and  last  advice  befoce  leawc'  — 
remember  not  to  forget  to  take  mj  o^-- 
Why,  St.  P^tar  himself  conU  not  ge: 
Bome  comfortably  during  Holy  Week  v^ 
modem  dren-ooat.    Itisthogteatesseii- 
last,  everything ;  more  than  tlie  m^'-^  '^'- 
oune  than  anything  for  seeming  cosijt. 
modation,  and  attention  in  Bomd  dui~' 
Week. 

Aiew  hours  happily  iiteveaed  )xt.  - 
fozMuioa  of  the  2*en«irve.  tEfasfixstpen^- 
•waa^^Hiilippo,  our  courier.  Ipoorai- 
grie&  to  him.  Now,  Philippo  bad ksii'- 
from  English  trayellers,  and  he  l»ds8X> 
taught  to  pre£aoe  every  senteDsevitliti^^ 
BentimflEuty  '<  By  Qoorge I" 

I  said,  "Oh,  PhiUppo  I  what  sbllU- 
got  no  dress-coat  with  me."  ''By  ^^ 
said  he,  "  you  can't  get  in  anywhere  tlis  * 

This  was  sufficiently  alazming;  batk- 
relieved  me  by  saying  that  be  had  &  '^^' 
which  he  would  be  happy  to  lend  niB-       ' 

Thus  accoutred,  I  proceeded  to  the  Si»- 
to  take  my  place  for  the  oonunences^' 
ceremonies — ^the  singing  of  ^  7^^ '~ ' 
Miserere,  I  have  already  said  that  I  ^'^ 
Sala  Begia,  at  about  three  o'clock,  toi  t^- 
This  saved  me  some  two  hoars  of  v^T"-' 
and  crowding  on  the  stairs— the  orto'T' 
access,  where  the  multitudes  thiong  is  - 
from  an  early  hour,  to  secure  a  place  ft  - 
that  provides  accommodation  for  only  >  '^ 
himdreds.  There  were  only  about  a  dot- : 
men  similarly  privileged;  all  the  resJ  **- 
up  on  the  stairs  outside. 

The  service  was  to  commence  at  hi- :* 
and  for  at  least  three  hours  before  that^^ 
of  ladies  with  tickets  came  poozing  ic  - 
feat    Istoodonthestap^tiwSistiD*'''-' 
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time  came  for  l^e  admission  of  gentlemen.  All 
that  entered  passed  beside  me.  Each  lady  was 
dressed  in  the  prescribed  mourning  uniform.  At 
intervals,  ladies  would  anive  dressed  in  oolours; 
but  they  were  in  all  cases  refused  admission. 

A  Ele  of  Swiss  guards,  dressed  in  their  gorgeous 
and  variegated  uniform,  entered  the  Sala  Eegia,  and 
took  up  their  position  at  the  door  of  the  Sistine. 
AVhen  all  the  seats  had  been  occupied  by  ladies 
with  tickets,  the  doors  were  flung  wide  open  for 
the  gentlemen.  '  I  was  the  third  to  enter,  and  I 
took  up  a  front  position  in  the  very  best  part  of 
the  chapel.  The  staircase  doors  were  next  opened, 
and  then  came  the  general  rush,  pell-mell — such  a 
flood  of  people  I  Every  spot  of  ground  was  in- 
stantly occupied;  and  thus  jammed  together,  we 
awaited  the  commencement  of  the  service.  While 
we  are  waiting,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  chapel 
and  all  that  is  going  on. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  is  a  small  building,  about 
135  feet  long,  by  45  wide.  On  this  occasion  it  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts :  the  one  for  the  Pope 
and  cardinals  and  their  attendants,  and  the  other 
for  the  congregation.  I  am  standing  against  the 
barrier  of  division.  All  along  this  line,  and  about 
ten  feet  deep  behind  me,  the  great  mass  of  male 
visitors  have  crowded  m.  Behind  this  crowd  is 
the  space  for  the  ladies,  on  the  right ;  and  on  the 
left,  the  reserved  seats  for  the  diplomatic  corps; 
and  above  this  a  small  gallery  for  rayali  personages. 
The  ex-£ing  and  Queen  of  Naples  were  in  this 
gallery,  besides  some  of  the  Ooburg  and  Saxony 
families.  We  were  undoubtedly  better  placed  than 
either  the  ladies  or  the  diplomatiques.  The  walls 
are  one  splendid  continuation  of  art,  containing  the 
magnificent  series  of  paintings  by  Michael  Angelo, 
which  have  made  the  Sistine  Chapel  so  fsunous. 

By-and-by,  two  or  three  cardinals  enter  from  a 
far-off  door,  to  the  right  of  the  altar.  They  are 
dressed  in«  white  cambric  rochets  (embroidered), 
with  a  purple  robe,  and  a  train  borne  by  a  page, 
an  ermine  cope  upon  the  shoulders,  and  a  small  red 
skull-cap  on  tiie  tonsure  of  the  head.  The  seats  of  the 
cardinals  are  raised  benches,  occupying  three  sides 
of  their  allotted  half  of  the  building ;  one  of  these 
benches  is  the  line  of  division,  beside  which  I  am 
standing.  The  high  throne  of  the  Pontiff  is.  on  the 
left  of  the  altar.  As  each  cardinal  takes  his  place, 
the  attendant  draws  the  train  of  rustling  silk  around 
his  master,  who,  thus  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  sinks  down  into  his  aedia.  As  each  cardinal 
enters,  his  brother  cardinals  rise  to  receive  him ; 
and  when  the  silk  train  of  the  new-comer  is  ad- 
justed, they  all  take  their  seats  together.  This  is 
repeated  upon  every  new  arrival.  The  attendants 
take  their  places  on  a  lower  bench,  each  at  the  feet 
of  his  own  cardinal-master.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  service,  the  Pope  had  not  arrived.  I  counted 
eighteen  cardinals  present.    I  was  standing  so  near 


to  one  or  two  of  these  that  I  could  not  help  seeing 
the  portion  of  the  Breviary  they  were  reading.  The 
cardinals  variously  occupied  themselves  during  the 
interval.  Some  chatted  seriously,  some  chatted 
jocosely,  some  muttered  their  Breviary,  and  some 
continually  indulged  in  snuff-taking. 

The  orchestra  is  a  small  balcony,  indented  in  the 
right-hand  wall,  with  a  gilded  screen- work  in  front. 
Here  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  assembled.  There  was 
no  organ.  At  half-past  four,  the  first  note  of  the 
Tenebra  sounded  forth  in  a  fine  dear  alto  voice.  It 
was  rather  startling,  it  was  so  sudden  and  abrupt. 
The  of&ce  of  the  Tenehrm  had  begun.  This  service 
used  to  be  held  at  night,  but,  for  certain  reasons,  a 
change  was  made  to  the  afternoon.  It  is  intended 
to  represent  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  sorrow  and  the  darkness  of  the  sad  season 
of  his  sufferings.  To  the  right  of  the  altar  stands 
a  triangular  frume-work,  with  lighted  candles  on 
the  two  upper  sides^-fifteen  in  all:  seven  on  one 
side,  seven  on  the  other,  and  one  on  the  top.  As 
each  section  of  the  Ten^m  is  song,  an  acolyte, 
with  a  tall  extinguisher,  quenches  one  of  the  lights. 
This  continues  for  the  space  of  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  The  mosio  of  this  part  of  the  service  is 
most  dreary  and  uninteresting,  and  therefore  a 
weary  sort  of  work. 

At  about  half- past  five,  the  music  suddenly 
ceased;  a  slight  fluttering  and  excitement  was 
observable  at  the  further  entrance-door  beside  the 
altar.  By-and-by,  a  gorgeous 'procession  moved 
into  the  chapel;  the  oaidinals  arose;  we  were  all 
on  tip-toe,  looking  out— it  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Pope  I  This  was  my  first  view  of  the  Pontiff.  He 
wore  a  large^  glistening,  silvery-white  mitre.  This 
was  lifted  off  his  head.  He  worshipped  toward 
the  altar,  then  rose,  and  was  in  solemn  pomp  con- 
ducted to  his  throne,  where  he  took  his  seat,  and 
the  Tentibrm  continued. 

At  length,  fourteen  of  the  lights  had  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  only  one,  the  uppermost  one,  left 
alight.  The  frtone-work  was  then  lifted  and  carried 
behind  the  altar — this  was  to  represent  the  burial 
of  Christ  In  a  moment  or  two,  it  re-appeared  and 
was  restored  to  its  place — ^this  was  the  resurrection 
of  Christ! 

Then  comxaenced  the  Miserere  —  one  of  the 
grandest,  most  plaintive,  and  most  melancholy  spe- 
cimens of  sacred  singing.  Its  soft,  sweet  cadences 
rose  and  fell  like  angels'  music  in  the  still  summer- 
sky.  I  followed  the  penitential  words  of  David  in 
Psalm  li.,  reading  from  a  Breviary  kindly  lent  to 
me  by  a  priest  who  stood  beside  me.  This  psabn 
was  common  ground,  and  I  reverently  listened  to 
its  sorrowfrd  wailing  notes ;  and  I  thought  if  Borne 
would  only  keep  to  the  models  of  Holy  Scripture, 
she  need  have  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  devotional 
exercises  and  penitential  prayers. 

After  the  Mieerere,  the  Pope  descended  from  hii 
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throne;  the  cardinals,  and  prelates,  and  priests, 
all  gatiiered  round  him;  they  knelt  in  long  lines, 
one  behind  the  other,  radiating  from  the  altar. 
Prayers  were  said  by  the  Pope.  The  cardinals 
then  resumed  their  former  places,  and  knelt  again. 
One  more  prayer  was  said ;  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
a  strange  noise  was  heard,  like  the  sound  of  muffled 
thunder.    It  was  the  usual  finale  of  the  Miserere, 


caused  by  the  cardinalfl  striking  Uieir  books  or 
hands  against  the  benches.  The  "  Manual'*  pfols  h 
quaintly  enough^'*  On  /ait  un  peu  de  hruU  deau  li 
chapeUe,"  This  was  to  represent  fhe  eazfhqu&ka 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  I  Thns  ended  tht 
grand  celebration  of  the  Miaerere  at  tJie  chapel  d 
Pope  Sixtus  ly. 

{To  he  conHnned,) 


DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


AETHUB  OUGHT. 
IBTHUB  OUGHT,  when  about  twelve 
years  old,  went  to  a  large  public 
school  He  had  to  mingle  with 
many  of  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  were  preparing  for  Ojcford  and 
Cambridge.  Arthur  found  all  around  him  fresh 
and  strange.  Ha  knew  only  the  boy  with  the 
euphonious  name  of  Tom  Brown.  Very  soon  he 
was  initiated  into  all  the  yarious  acts  of  school-boy 
freemasonry,  and  he  passed  through  them  weU. 
He  was  not  too  proud  to  bo  pushed  about  by  his 
seniors,  and  to  have  his  general  belongings  over- 
hauled by  his  juniors.  He  was  iiot  too  selfish  to 
mind  an  eclectic  oirde  partaking  of  his  cake  with- 
out the  formality  of  an  invitation.  He  was  not 
even  angry  when  a  boy,  looking  at  the  outspread 
acre  of  his  snow-white  oollary  aaked  him,  in  just 
such  vulgar  slang  as  I  heard  Tom  Boberts  use  the 
other  day,  if  his  maternal  was  cognisant  of  his 
absence,  or  if  his  mother  knew  he  was  out!  He 
played  at  cricket,  and  the  swift-bowling  gentle- 
man, by  ingenious  accident,  hit  his  legs  instead  of 
the  stumps;  he  limped  a  little,  but  laughed  it  off. 
He  got  run  over  without  fiidnting,  and  passed 
through  all  the  dexterous  devices  of  boys  to  try  his 
metal,  and  came  off  with  all  the  honours  of  a 
Saxon  schoolboy. 

Arthur  would  do  all,  bear  aU,  save  ii^roit^.  Arthur 
Ought  would  not  do  thati  Bight  manfully  he 
means  to  wear  his  name!  The  bell  rings  at  even- 
ing time,  and  they  rush  to  their  dormitories  for  the 
nighty  in  which  process  Arthur  was  carried  off  his 
legs.  He  and  Tom  Brown  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  six  others,  including  the  sons  of  Lord  Proud- 
foot  and  the  Marquis  of  Bubbletown.  And  now, 
before  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  Arthur  does  not  forget 
his  God.  The  surrounding  boys  look,  and  leer, 
and  laugh;  but  Arthur  rises  not  from  his  knees. 
They  do  more,  they  whisper  together,  and  one, 
bolder  than  the  others,  launches  a  boot  at  Arthur's 
head.  True,  he  meant  no  harm,  but  it  did 
more  than  graze  the  skin,  it  made  the  blood  fiow 
rather  freely.  Arthur  knew  that  calm  endurance 
was  better  than  open  rebuke — ^that  it  was  not 
wise  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly:  the 


blow  was  bad,  but  the  ridicule  was  woree;— a 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ? 

Arthur  couldn't  help  hearing,  "  Pretty  boy !  dii 
his  mother  nuike  him  kneel,  then  f  did  he  wishk 
was  at  home?'*  But  hark!  a  stir! — the  secocii 
master's  step  is  on  the  stair;  one  bound,  azi^ 
Arthur  is  in  bed,  having  carefully  conoealed  La 
scar  of  honour  I 

When  the  master  had  seen  all  light,  and  vu 
gone,  the  boys  began  to  whisper  and  wondsr. 
Arthur  wasn't  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  alL  Tber 
hardly  liked  to  bluster  now,  for  oonacience  nodi 
cowards  of  them  all,  and  it  was  with  the  defiseccs 
of  little  gentlemen  that  they  treated  Arthur  iH 
the  next  d»,j. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  if  you  took  a  gknes 
into  Arthur's  dormitory,  you  would  have  seen  tb 
power  of  silent  personal  infiuenoe,  even  in  tid 
foultfiil  acts  of  boyhood,  for  not  a  lad  in  aH  tbt 
room  but  knelt  to  ask  in  his  Saviour's  name  & 
kind  guardianship  of  God. 

Many  a  battle  Arthur  had  yet  to  fiig^t,  and  xds&t 
a  little  struggle  to  endure ;  but  I  fieel  quite  sozt 
that  if  God  spares  his  life,  though  he  may  sers 
be  renowned  as  a  prizeman  or  a  statesman,  he  ynL 
always  be  a  nobleman  by  nature,  and  a  hero  in  ^ 
sight  of  God,  for  he  has  said,  '*  Them  ihat  honour 
me  I  will  honour."  S. 


SCBIPTURB     ENIGMA. 

1.  The  veQ  where  Gerar's  herdsmen  ceased  their  Btrifft 

2.  Proud  Sidon'i  king,  father  of  Ahab's  wtfei 

8.  The  town  whence,  in  a  basket,  Ptol  tock  flight. 

4.  Who,  till  hia  hand  was  tired,  ceased  not  to  amite  ? 

5.  Whose  wisdom  was  with  Solomon's  oompared  ? 

6.  The  grave  which  Abralukm  for  his  wife  prepared. 

7.  The  place  where  Jehu  Amasiah  smote. 

8.  Whose  son  the  words  of  Jeremiah  wrote  t 

9.  Whose  son  cast  stones  at  David  as  he  passed  ? 

10.  Where  mot  Abimelech  his  death  at  last! 

11.  The  river  where  his  vision  Daniel  saw. 

12.  Who  strove  to  save  from  fire  the  book  of  law  F 
IS.  The  town  where  Paul  secret  release  refused. 

14.  What  captain  falsely  Jeremiah  accused  t 

15.  The  name  Mephibosheth  his  yoan?  son  gave. 

16.  What  Bethlehemite  in  Moab  fonnd  his  grave? 

Time  passes  last  away ; 

Our  days  were  given^ 
Not  to  be  idly  spent. 

But  to  prepaie  for  beaveo. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

▲     8TABTLTKO     QUXSTIOH. 

^  N  ft  house  ftill  of  senrants  nothing  is  eyer 
long  concealed,  though  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  until 
Mr.  Graspington  came,  issued  orders  that 
there  should  be  no  summoning  the  police,  as 
Jessy  had  proposed,  but  that  a  profound 
silence  should  be  obsenred. 

The  messenger  dispatched  to  town  to  apprise  Mr. 
Graspington  of  Edina's  being  missing,  was  too  late  to 
see  that  gentleman ;  who,  when  the  post  was  delivered 
that  morning,  had  received  a  letter  which  had  evidently 
startled  him ;  for,  contrary  to  his  usnal  custom,  he  set 
off  instantly  into  the  city,  leaving  word  for  Gilbert  to 
follow  him  there. 

Mrs.  Eizzy  would  have  needed  a  much  clearer  head 
than  she  possessed  in  order  to  understand  the  very 
ambiguous  phraseology  of  the  Biverorofb  servant,  who 
contented  himself  by  saying,  "Ifs  of  wital  import- 
ance— ^them  was  my  missuses— leastways  my  boldest 
missus's  words— of  wital  importance,  as  Mr.  Graspington 
should  oome  at  once  to  Bivercroft." 

''  Are  the  kdies  all  well  ?  "  inquired  Eizzy. 

"  They're  well,  and  they're  not.  They've  had  a  loss— 
though,  may  be  the  loss  will  only  be  a  somethink  found 
hout ;"  with  which  intelligible  piece  of  information  he 
left  the  note  entrusted  to  him,  and  promised  to  call 
again,  resolving,  meanwhile,  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities,  by  going  to  look  up  some  of  his  London 
comrades. 

He  might  just  as  well  have  returned  to  Bivercrofk  at 
once,  for  neither  Mr.  Graspington  nor  Gilbert  came 
back  to  the  office  that  day ;  and  when  the  evening  was 
closing  in  both  of  them,  entirely  unaware  of  what  had 
happened,  and  each  veiy  profoundly  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts,  were  going  down  by  omnibus  to  see  Miss 
Ormond. 

Only  once  had  the  elder  Graspington  broken  silence, 
and  that  was  as  they  passed  the  tdp  of  Sloane  Street, 
where  he  saw  Mr.  Clipp  on  horseback;  and,  grimly, 
from  the  window  of  the  cumbrous  vehicle,  saluted  him. 
The  horseman  as  grimly  returned  the  nlutation,  and 
then,  with  an  impatient  air,  reined  up  his  horse  and 
turned  in  another  direction,  <Usappointed  of  his  purposed 
visit  that  night 

Mr.  Graspington^  with  a  sarcastic  sneer  curving  his 
thin  lips,  said  aloud,  so  that  his  grandson,  anud  the 
noise  of  wheels,  caught  part  of  the  purport  of  the  words, 
**  Ha,  you're  foileil,  my  fine  fellow,  this  once.  It's  my 
belief  it  will  not  be  the  only  time  you'll  be  disap- 
pointed." 

Gilbert,  though  he  had  joined  his  kinsman  at  a  law- 
yer's office  in  the  city,  where  he  had  not  previously 
known  his  uncle  to  do  business,  and  had  seen  that  there 
had  been  a  clerk  dispatched  to  Doctors'  Commons,  yet 
had  not  been  present  at  tbe  conference  held,  and  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  business,  except  that  he  oon- 


duded  it  referred  to  Miss  Ormond's  affairs,  and  that 
was  enough— not  so  much  to  inspire  curiosity  as  to 
cause  depression.  Her  wealth  was  his  sorrow.  Had 
she,  like  himself,  been  poor,  so  that  no  possible  mer- 
cenary motive  could  be  imputed  to  him,  he  would  have 
uttered  the  feelings  that  were  burning  and  throbbing  in 
his  heart.  He  would  have  had  a  motive  for  exertion,  a 
stimulus  to  study;  and,  though  he  might  have  had  to 
work,  and  what  was  far  more  trying,  to  wait  for  years, 
yet  the  prospect— the  promise  that  Kate  Ormond  should 
be  his,  would  mske  any  service  light,  even  if  like  that 
recorded  in  the  sweet  patriarchal  love-story  of  Holy 
Writ,  it  amounted  to  "the  twice  seven  years— which 
seemed  but  as  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  bore  her." 

Thus  these  two,  worldly  and  unworldly,  kinsmen  came, 
intent  on  other  matters,  only  to  hear,  on  their  arrival, 
the  astounding  intelligence  with  which  our  readers  are 
acquainted. 

Nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the  difference 
with  which  the  tidings  were  received.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  most  intense  surprise  in  both;  but  Mr. 
Graspington,  guiltUy  oonsdous  that  Edina  knew  the 
secret  of  her  mother's  hapless  fiste,  and  that  he  had 
behaved  with  great  harshness  towards  her,  was  stricken 
with  the  conviction  that  the  young  girl  had  fled,  in 
desperation,  from  the  place,  intent,  in  some  way  equally 
vague  and  rash,  on  seeking  a  mode  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  away  (rem  those  who  held  her  in  check  and 
disowned  her. 

Something  in  the  depths  of  his  own  nature  told  him 
that  in  his  youth  he  might  have  aoted  similarly. 

Both  the  elder  and  younger  C^raspington  were  in 
the  drawing-room  with  ICrs.  Tregabbit  when  the  news 
had  been  told;  and  as  the  little  colour  which  he 
ever  possessed  faded  entirely  out  of  Mr.  Graspington's 
ftce,  as  he  heard  in  silence  and  made  his  own  reflections 
on  the  matter,  he  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  other  two 
were  fastened  suspiciously  on  him,  and  he  said,  at 
length— 

"  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  I  don't  believe  that  the  girl  has  gone 
away  with  any  one.  I  think  she  has  resolved  to  get 
back  again  to  her  school  in  Franoe.  She  lived  there 
long  enough  for  it  to  be  like  home  to  her ;  and  there 
she's  gone,  no  doubt.  Let  there  be  no  fuss,  and  no  talk 
till  I  write  to  Madame  Le  Blano.  I'm  sorry,  very  sony, 
that  I  moved  her  from  thence." 

'^  She  has  been,  I  can  truly  say,  a  trouble  since  she 
came,"  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  angrily,  thinking  that  Mr. 
Graspington  was,  by  implication,  censuring  her. 

At  that  instant  Miss  Ormond  entered  the  room,  and, 
hearing  the  word  "trouble,"  said,  deprecatingly,  «  Nay, 
let  us  not  complain  of  one  who  never  may  be  able  to 
defend  herself." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Ormond,  thank  you,"  said  Gilbert. 
«  On  my  cousin's  behalf,  I  am  obliged  by  your  remember- 
ing that  injurious  conjectures  may  cruelly  wrong  her. 
And  until  something  more  transpires,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  any  evil  of  her,  nor  will  I  allow  any  one— ser-C 
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yants  or  others— if  I  know  it,  to  bandy  about  ber 
name  so  gtibly." 

The  light  flashed  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  Rate 
Ormond  looked  at  him,  through  her  tears,  approvingly. 
"There  is  one  with  a  kinsman's  spirit  towards  poor 
Edina,''  she  thought. 

"No  one  wants  to  bandy  about  her  name,"  said  Mrs. 
Tregabbit,  and  was  proceeding  to  justify  the  oonplusions 
she  had  drawn,  when  a  serrsnt  entered  the  room  with 
a  roU  of  music,  and  Mr.  Oakenshaw's  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Miss  Ormond. 

"We  cannot  see  him  to  night,"  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit, 
and  was  just  about  to  send  a  message  out  by  the  servant, 
when  Mr.  Graspington  exclaimed,  quickly — 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Oakenshaw  veiy  particularly — 
pray  let  him  in." 

The  request  was,  of  course,  granted,  and  Mrs.  Tre> 
gabbit,  despite  her  chagrin,  almost  smiled  as  she  thought, 
"Can  it  be  possible  that  old  Graspington  suspects  that 
grave  Gerald  Oakenshaw  of  knowing  anything  about 
his  granddaughter  P  Is  he,  after  neglecting  her  all  this 
time,  going  to  make  a  tax  now  ?" 

But  she  was  silent  firom  surprise,  when  Mr.  Grasp« 
ington  interrupted  her  mental  cogitations,  by  saying— 
"  Not  a  word,  if  you  please,  about  this  awkward  inci- 
dent. IVe  something  much  more  important  to  ask 
Mr.  Oakenshaw." 

"  More  important  than  the  loss  of  your  own  grand- 
daughter?" 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Ormond— to  ffom  far  more  important 
•^something,  in  faot^  that  concerns  your  claim  to  your 
late  fikther^s  name;  and,  what  is  of  vastly  more  oonse* 
qaence,  his  property." 

This  astounding  remark  of  Mr.  Graspington  sounded 
to  Kate  so  like  a  downright  premeditated  insult,  that 
she  was  at  once  retreating  from  the  room,  when  Mrs. 
Tregabbit  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm  and  detained  her, 
whispering,  "Tough  Graspington,  my  dear,  is,  I  fancy, 
somewhat  beside  himself;  we  must  excuse  him." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  remember  his  age,  and  that  he  is 
under  my  roof,  in  order  to  do  so,"  replied  Miss  Ormond, 
in  an  undertone  and  with  a  heightened  colour. 

"I  am  sure,  sir,  you  cannot  be  aware  how  you  are 
agitating  Miss  Ormond,"  interposed  Gilbert,  hoping  to 
recall  his  kinsman  to  a  sense  of  his  abruptness. 

"  Agitating— why,  it's  no  time  to  pick  one's  words; 
and  I,  Tough  Graspington,  was  never  great  in  that 
way." 

"How  can  1  serve  Miss  Ormond P"  said  Gerald, 
entering,  and  going  up  to  her  with  open  hands  and 
beaming  huce, 

"  Not  by  palavering,  but  just  by  taxing  your  memory, 
Mr.  Oakenshaw.  Had  Mr.  Ormond,  when  he  died,  s 
brother  living  P" 

"  You  ask  your  question  rather  strangely,  sir,  but  I 
can  answer  it  at  once—"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of." 

"Tou  never  heard  Mrs.  Oakenshaw  allude  to  any 
brother?" 

"N— ol" 

At  that  moment  there  flashed  into  his  mind  and 
Kate's  simultaneously  the  scene  at  Boulogne.  The 
words  seemed  to  ring  in  both  their  ears  :— 


"  Tour  uncle,  your  father's  brother.*'  He  hcatat^i, 
and  looked  at  Miss  Ormond ;  "  No — yes,  that  is — " 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Oakenshaw?  what  is  h 
that  you  and  Miss  Ormond  seem  to  hesitate  absat?' 
cried  Mr.  Graspington. 

"  Only  this ! "  replied  Kate,  **that  I  was  anxiotisl! 
speak  to  my  father's  sister,  whom  we  unexpeciedlj  n.?^ 
at  Boulogne ;  and,  she  being  apjMirently  stricken  vithi 
sudden  frenzy,  did  utter  some  incoherent  words,  \mf.y 
ing  that  my  father  had  a  brother  living.  Batvlijc: 
you  ask,  sir  P  what  does  all  this  questioning  tend  to?" 

Mr.  Graspington  answered  her  natural  qnestsm  bj 
another-^" Miss  Ormond,  it's  serious,  lean  tell  j.-i:: 
it's  very  serious."  He  drew  near  as  be  spoke,  and  vrJ: 
more  courtesy  in  his  manner  than  he  had  yet  exhibitei, 
for  he  had  a  more  manly  reverence  for  Kate's  Daisc 
delicacy  than  for  her  social  dignity.  "Do  joq  h  • 
where  your  mother  was  wed  ?  Have  you  her  maniir. 
oertificate?" 

Kate  stood  a  moment,  more  erect  than  ever,  Vat  '^ 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  her  eyes  flashed  indignantlj. 

"  Who  dares  to  question  the  fact  P  "  she  answer; 
with  that  feminine  jump  to  conclusions  thatuaicfix 
so  conclusive  and  illogicaL 

"  That's  not  an  answer." 

"Sir,  you  hurry,  you  oflend  Miss  Ormond,"  a.d 
Gilbert,  angrily. 

"What  right  have  you  to  distress  her  witk  k± 
questions  ?  ^  added  Gerald  Oakenshaw. 

"I'm  her  guardian,"  was  the  reply  that  sOecfd 
both ;  but  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  who  had  made  a  numing  tt 
<tf  unheeded  oomment,  now  interpoeed  vehemestlj- 

"No  more  her  guardian.  Tough  Graspington, thiol 
am;  and  I  say  that  though  I  certainly  never  did  bar 
Mr.  Ormond  say  where  he  was  married,  and  thoag'ab 
sister,  it's  my  belief,  angered  him  about  his  wif^ 
wouldn't  sed  her,  or  something  of  that  kind,  lEd  I 
wasn't  for  holding  any  interoourse  with  that  asier  i: 
consequence— which,  as  it  turns  out,  is  a  pity,  for  &b 
could  have  pat  it  rights  perhaps ;  though  I  think  she  ns 
mad  when  we  saw  her;  yet,  I'll  never  beUeve  but  l[i^ 
Kate  Ormond  is  the  lawful  daughter  and  heiress  of  dj 
late  lamented " 

"Pooh  !  it's  not  what  you  believe,  bnt  what  cube 
proved,"  said  Mr.  Graspington,  impatiently;  "and  tie 
(act  is,  here's  a  claimant  turns  up— a  brother,  he  aT:, 
of  Mr.  Ormond,  who  denies  that  the  late  A£r.  Orm&^i 
ever  was  married,  or,  therefore,  has  legal  oflspring." 

"A  pretty  story !  that  will  want  plenty  of  proof* 

"  Proof  I  the  fellow  bristles  with  proofe.  There'?  i 
family  Bible  and  a  parish  register  of  birth,  proTiogH' 
legitimacy;  a  bundle  of  family  letters,  and  an  o^^ 
picture  of  the  Ormond  family— father  and  mother,  u^ 
three  children.  Your  late  step-mother,  Mr.  Oakensb-^ . 
is  the  girl  in  the  picture,  and,  sure  enough,  there  t- 
two  brothers.  A  capital  likeness,  allowing  for  tl: 
difference  of  age  and  youth  to  my  old  friend-and  UJ 
brother,  a  boy,  with  rather  a  hang-dog  look,  bfiJ  • 
family  likeness,  notwithstanding." 

At  this  juncture,  Kate  looked  so  sinking,  that  :>> 
gratefully  accepted  Gilbert's  arm,  who  led  her  at  o3>»' 
from  the  room*  while  Mr.  Grasplngt(»  ironnd  op  ^ 
Digitized! 
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remftrks:  "  These  proofs  I've  seen  this  day,  and,  unless 
we  can  show  plainly  a  marriage,  it's  my  firm  belief  that 
it's  all  over  with  Kate  Ormond's  dower." 


CHAPTEE  XXXVL 

TAIB-WBATHBB    PBIENDfl. 

Thb  absorbing  influence  which  questions  affecting 
property  have  oyer  all  others,  may  well  supply  material 
for  the  satirist's  comment.  During  the  colloquy  that  we 
haye  recorded,  Edina'sloss  had  been  absolutely  forgotten, 
for  the  time,  by  all  parties.  It  was  not  until  GeraU 
Oakenshaw,  after  promising  to  Io<^  careAiUy  over  the 
few  letters  and  papers  of  Alrs^  Oakenshaw,  which  he 
yet  possessed,  had  taken  his  leave  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit  for 
the  night,  and  encountered  Gilbert  alone  in  the  hall, 
Miss  Ormond  having  left  him,  that  he  ventured  to  ask 
the  question  which  had  been  hovering  on  his  lips  when 
he  first  entered  the  house,  and  which  he  shapedi  rather 
ingeniously — 

*'Miss  Ormond  has  now,  I  hope,  the  comfort  of  her 
youngs  fHend  being  with  her  P  I  wished  she  had  been 
in  the  room  during  the  recent  agitating '* 

"Oh,  that  she  had,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Gilbert,  in 
a  tone  so  grave  that  it  at  once  arrested  attention;  and 
to  the  hasty  query, "Why?  is  anything  the  matter? 
What  is  wrong  ?  **  thero  came  the  reply  that  could 
not  be  withheld  from  such  evident  earnest  sympathy. 
In  a  hurried  way,  all  that  Gilbert  himself  knew  of  his 
cousin's  strange  flight  was  related. 

"What  steps  have  you  taken,'*  cried  Gerald,  im- 
petuously, "  to  find  her  P  Is  it  possible  that  you  have 
lost  a  day— a  whole  day— nay,  nearly  a  night  and  day, 
without  seeking  her  ?  " 

The  confession  had  to  be  made  that  such  was  the 
case;  and  the  young  man,  entirely  unmindful  of  all 
ceremony,  rushed  back  instantly  to  the  drawing-room, 
and,  interrupting  the  supplementary  conversation  of 
Mrs.  Tregabbit  and  Mr.  Graspington,  exclaimed  to  the 
latter— 

"  Are  you  aware  how  the  time  flies,  and  how  im- 
portant every  hour  may  be— nay,  must  be— to  your 
granddaughter  P  for  though  you,  sir,  have  not  acknow- 
ledged her,  your  relationship  and  its  responsibilities  are 
not  unknown.** 

Mr.  Graspington,  thus  abruptly  called  back  from  his 
thoughts  about  Miss  Ormond's  fortune,  answered,  testily, 
"  1  make  no  doubt  by  this  time  the  girl  is  where  I  wish 
she  had  stayed— in  Prance." 

"  But  do  you  hicw  that  ?  "  cried  Gerald,  *•  or  is  it  only 
conjecture — ^mere  heartless,  futile  conjecture  P  " 

**  And  what,  pray,  have  you  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Oaken- 
shaw?" 

"  This  much,  sir— common  humanity,  ordinary  man- 
liness ;  if  you  do  not  feel  these  prompting  you  to  fly  in 
search  of  that  sweet — of  your  young  relative,  I  mean— 
I  do." 

"I  am  willing—ready— this  instant  to  go,"  added 
Gilbert,  conscious  that  the  earnest  feeling  of  Gerald 
Oakenshaw  shamed  his  own  unintentional  tardiness. 

"  You  will  go  on  no  wild-goose  chase,  I  can  tell  you, 
young  sir,  till  I  think  proper  to  send  you." 


**  Edina>  sir,  is  all  but  a  sister " 

"  And  if  you  want  to  ruin  her  reputation  by  giving 
tongue,  and  loosing  a  whole  pack  of  hounds  on  her 
trail,  you're  going  the  very  way.  Mr.  Oakenshaw,  you 
can  help  me  very  materially  in  looking  into  this  affair 
about  Miss  Ormond's  property." 

"Miss  Ormond's  property!"  shouted  Gerald  Oaken- 
shaw, indignantly,  "  and  your  grandchild's  life,  it  may 
be,  in  danger !" 

•'  I  tell  you  what,  then— I  can  take  care  of  what  be- 
longs to  me  and  my  family ;  yes,  J,  Tough  Graspington, . 
and  I  want  none  of  your  interference." 

"  You  must  know  where  she  is— hard  as  you  are,  you 
must,"  pleaded  the  young  man,  with  a  look  of  relief. 

"Perhaps  I  do;  but  you've  nothing  to  do  with  my 
afilurs.    Good  night" 

Gerald  Oakenshaw  did  not  answer,  he  looked  sternly 
at  Mr.  Graspington  and  Gilbert  for  an  instant,  and, 
bowing  hurriedly  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  left  the  room  and 
the  house,  and,  without  knowing  what  he  did,  strode  on 
towards  town.  It  was  not  until  a  cab  passed  him  that 
contained  Gilbert  and  his  grandfather,  that  he  was 
conscious  of  all  the  bitter  load  of  anguish  in  his  heart 
at  the  tidings  he  had  heard.  In  vain  he  strove  to  reas- 
sure himself  by  recalling  Mr.  Graspington's  hint  that 
Edina  was  in  France,  and,  if  so,  safe.  A  terrible  mis- 
giving  still  lingered.  As  to  any  degrading  suspicion 
entering  his  mind,  it  was  impossible ;  for  in  that  hour  of 
excitement  he  discovered  the  extent  of  the  deep,  un- 
alterable affection  that  had  grown  up  in  his  heart  for  the 
lonely  girl,  whose  innocent  face  seemed  to  rise  before 
him  in  all  its  delicate  purity  of  expression  and  defy  all 
slander,  while  it  impelled  him  to  immediate  efforts  to 
traoeher. 

An  empty  cab  returning  to  town  passed  him.  He 
hailed  it,  and  was  driven  with  all  speed  to  the  London 
Bridge  Terminus,  from  whence  he  took  the  last  train  to 
Dover,  and  when  the  next  morning  sun  rose  he  had 
landed  at  Calais,  and  was  on  the  way  to  Guinea. 

Such  promptitude  ought  to  have  been  rewarded. 
Indeed,  such  is  ever  the  salutary  effect  of  prompt  action 
that  on  the  journey  he  had  reasoned  himself  into  the 
belief  that  Mr.  Graspington  undoubtedly  knew  that 
Edina  was  safe,  though  he  chose  to  speak  ambiguously. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  have  the  assurance  that  it  was 
so,  and,  more  than  that,  he  would  frankly  tell  the  object 
of  his  affections  the  motive  which  justified  his  seeking 
her,  and,  he  trusted,  bind  to  himself  for  ever  one  who 
was  so  lightly  held  by  relations  unworthy  of  her.  Such 
thoughts  as  these  so  lightened  the  latter  part  of  his 
journey,  that  it  was  with  a  hopefid  smile  on  his  lips  he 
made  the  inquiry  at  the  Maison  de  I'Etoile  which,  alas  t 
was  destined  to  end  in  bitter  disappointment. 

Madame  le  Blano  evidentiy  knew  nothing  of  her  late 
pupiL  She  gave  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
when  Mr.  Graspington  was  named,  indicating  more 
plainly  than  words  that  her  opinion  of  Edina's  relative 
was  the  worst  possible;  but  she  was  too  cautious  to  say 
anything.  The  only  beneficial  result  of  Gerald's  journey 
was  that,  as  he  hastened  back  the  next  night,  the  first 
person  he  met  on  landing  was  Gilbert,  going,  on  his  own 
aeoount,  the  same  bootiess  errand,  and  prevented  hifoO  |^ 
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TbB  meeting  of  the  two  joong  men,  and  their  con- 
▼eMOion  on  the  recent  peinfol  erentey  led  eech  to  » 
more  jnst  i^redation  of  the  other;  end  when,  in 
answer  to  Gerald**  inqniriei,  Gilbert  mid,  "  I  have  not 
been  tent.  My  giaiid  father  was  for  watting  for  the 
tardy  tidings  the  post  might  bring;  bat  I  tmAt^ 
please  or  displease  whom  it  mighty  to  go  in  search  of 
my  eoaaa/*  (Sendd  gnuped  his  hand  cordially,  and  re- 
joined, "  There  are  times  when  a  man  ceases  to  deserre 
the  name,  if  he  hesitates  at  all  risks  to  act  promptly.** 

Gilbert  had  shown  he  belieTed  this,  for  he  had  risked 
his  fatore  prosperity,  and  so  mortally  offended  his 
grandfkther  the  prefions  day,  that  they  had  parted  in 
anger. 

Indeed,  while  Gerald  Oakenshaw  had  been  so  rapidly 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  Channel,  events  had  been 
progresringatBiTercroft  Bomoor,  that  flies  like  a  bird 
of  ill  omen,  had  carried  on  its  mysterious  wings  some 
tidings  to  the  household  of  the  Clipps,  that  not  a  little 
alarmed  them.  Of  coarse,  whether  the  tattle  of  ser- 
▼ants  about  such  an  unimportant  penon  as  Edina  was 
true  or  not,  did  not  matter  to  them ;  but  Mr.  Grssping- 
ton's  cslling  at  Benson  and  Ctipp's,  to  look  at  Mr. 
Ormond's  will,  and  examine  papers  and  title-deeds,  was 
singular;  and  when,  later  on  in  the  day,  a  letter  from 
the  solictors  of  William  I/Estrange  Ormond,  containing 
notice  of  his  claim  to  what  was  deemed,  without  a 
riiadow  of  a  doubt,  Kate  Ormond's  dower,  then  Mr. 
Clipp  lost  no  time  in  sending  his  mother  and  sister  to 
make  a  call  at  Birercroft^  as  he  remarked,  "to  see  how 
the  hmd  lay."  Accordingly,  the  day  on  which  Gerald 
Oakenshaw  made  his  finitless  inquiries  of  Madame  le 
Blanc,  and  Gilbert  his  decided  rupture  with  his.  grand- 
father, Mrs.  and  Miis  CIlpp  came  to  Bireroroft^  with 
fooes  fiuMoned  to  the  regi^ation  look  of  sympathy,  and 
cut-and-dry  phrases  of,  ''They  had  heard  of  trouble; 
what  was  it?  If  dearest  Kate  would  explain  all  to 
them,  no  doubt  they  could  help  her." 

But  Kate  was  in  no  mood  to  see  them,  much  less 
exphdn  alL  She  had  passed  tiie  night  in  the  study, 
aided  by  Mrs.  Tregabbit  in  ransacking  every  scrap  of 
paper  belonging  to  her  fither,  but  entirely  without 
success.  The  little  tortoiseshell  box,  which  the  sight  of 
the  tress  of  hair  recently  found  had  brought  so  clearly 
to  her  remembrance,  was  not  diMxnrered.  She  had 
dwelt  on  it  until  Mrs.  Tregabbit  wearied,  and  like  many 
OTer-sanguine  people,  likely  to  suiler  from  a  reaction, 
said,  with  a  sigh — 

"  My  dear,  do  you  not  think  yon  have  lately  so  dwelt 
on  this  that  you  may  have  led  yourself  to  believe  there- 
was  a  wedding-ring  and  keeper,  and  slip  of  paper  in  the 
box  ?*'  and  as  Kate  reiterated  her  conviction,  her  friend, 
something  in  the  spirit  of  a  Job's  comforter,  said, 
**  Well,  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  your  being  engaged 
may  prove  a  mnch  better  thing  than  I  feared.  I  grudged 
you  certainly  to  Clipp  Junior;  but  he  has  a  position, 
and,  more  than  that,  being  in  the  law,  he  can  make  a 
good  fight  for  3'our  rights.  Dear  me  I  only  to  think  you 
don't  know  where  your  mamma  was  married,  or  who 
were  the  witnesges." 

''How  should  I  when  I  wasamere  infkntf  and  as 
I  grew  older  it  always  made  pi^  so  low-spirited 


to  talk  about  her.  But  I  do  grieve  that  I  did  not 
know  my  aunt ;  she  oouM  have  told  me  soidy  about 
this  brother." 

Just  as  the  conversation  had  readied  this  point,  &ej 
came  to  a  small  bundle  of  old  letten^  endoned,  in  red 
ink,  "From  my  sister." 

They  were  mostly  angry  njoinders  aboai  Kste^ 
ikther  having  dia^proved  of  his  sisteii'a  marriage.  la 
one,  however,  there  was  this  remark : — 

I  hsv*  BO  eomtet  ftvB  dtkw  of  ay  broOcn.  ITyoetevoaak 
dlagnctd  n%  m  WBiam  did,  70a  ooffwed  «  woomm  to  tarn 

bitWMBOIL 


The  letter  fen  from  Kate's  hand.  It  seemed  bitteriy 
condusive.  There  was  a  brother— and  the  wd 
"woman,"  under  the  present  sus^oions,  boie^  to  Mn. 
Tregabbit^  a  testimony  injaxioas  to  KateTs  claims. 

The  sole  result  of  their  searofa  sent  them  to  bed  in  tin 
small  hours  dispirited,  and  sapplied  Kate  with  a  ibmbb 
for  not  seeing  the  Clipps.  She  ooold  not  bear  tin  ieaa 
shadow  of  disgrace,  and  to  be  pitied,  by  eosne  peofi^ 
seemed  to  her  very  like  being  aoomed. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit^  however,  saw  them;  and,  tfaoogh is 
the  interests  of  Kate  she  tried  to  speak  eoatemptoooiij 
of  what  she  called  "the  pr^osteroas  daam  set  op,'* 
yet  her  visitors  saw  she  was  in  reality  alarmed,  sad, 
getting  no  satisikctoiy  rejoinder  to  the  nmaik,  ""Of 
coarse,  dearest  Miss  Ormond  has  her  mother's  marrisgt 
certificate,  or  knows  at  least  where  it maj be  obtained?* 
they  did  not  pvolong  thdr  visits  and  were  no  aooner  ii 
their  carriage  than  the  mother  aaid,  very  decisivdj— 

"I  don^t  think  ason  of  mine  .will  be  so  weak  as  ti 
marry  a  kw-sait  instead  ot  an  heiress." 

"  Kate  Ormond's  dower,  in  my  opinion,  was  ber  pris- 
dpal— indeed,  her  only  charm." 

"Why,  that  giri  Bdina  S^ith,  if  old  Gxaspiagta 
chose,  would  be  a  ikr  more  eligible  match,**  n^oined  tte 
mother. 

While  they  were  thus  speaking;  &  oonfereaoe  betvem 
Mr.  Clipp  and  Mr.  Graq^ngtcm,  in  Bed  Laon  Sqan^ 
was  leading  the  former  to  opinions  very  much  fike  than 
held  by  his  mother—"  An  heireas,  not  a  law-soit" 

Neverthdess,  he  called  that  oTening  at  BivercnA 
and  fdt  it  a  relief  when  Kate's  ple%  by  bo  msuu 
assumed,  of  a  headadie  prevented  an  interview. 

If  his  cell  was  in  any  way  soothing  to  her  amatr 
propre,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  caused  no  sudi  geniiiai 
glow  of  satisfaotion  as  a  brief  note  tnm  Gilbert  Gnep- 
ingtoD,  in  which  he  tdd  her  that  he  was  just  departiag 
for  France  to  seek  his  cousin,  and  asked  tobe  alioved  10 
communicate  the  result  of  his  seardi,  and  to  assure  ks 
that,  though  he  had  left  his  grandlsther  ia  anger,  he 
should  be  proud  if  she  would  ooaunaad  his  ssrrioeB 
in  any  and  every  way. 

There  was  a  tone  of  sincoity  in  fhe  alioti  note  thsi 
Kate  fdt;  and  she  said  to  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  as  the  tetzs 
started  in  her  eyee^  "I  could  almost  envy  our  foat 
Edina  such  a  kinsman.** 

"  Wdl,  my  dear,  I'm  sure  yon  may  daim  him  sf  s 
friend." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  sighing  wearily. 

Somehow  the  word  '  friend,"  good  aa  it  i%  duDd  bar. 


'-^ 
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Saturday,    September  1,  1&66,  fa^f*^^ 


ST.   QILlLb'S,   CttlPPLEOATB. 

ST.    GILES'S,    CRIPPLEGATK 

THE  OEAYES  OF  MILTON  ASTD  OF  FOXE,  THE  MAl^TTROLOOIST. 


WHEEE  is  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate?  Who  was 
St.  Giles  ?  What  has  become  of  the  cripples  ? 
Such  are  the  questions  which  various  classes  of 
readers  may  propose,  on  reading  the  title  prefixed 
to  this  notice. 

VOL.   I. 


They  who  wish  to  see  the  church  may  soon  bo 
gT^tified.  A  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Post- 
office,  up  Aldersgate  Street  and  through  Jewin 
Street,  will  bring  them  to  the  old  city  church,  which 
holds  in  its  keeping  the  body  of  England's  greatest 
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epic  poet,  and  the  bones  of  him  who  described  the 
triumphs  of  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs."  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  exterior  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  will  perhaps  charge  ufl  with  heartless 
cruelty  for  even  suggesting  a  visit  to  so  poor  a 
structure.  The  lovers  of  modem  architecture  will 
meet  with  no  novelty  of  design,  and  the  admirers 
of  mediaeval  Gothic  will  despise  an  edifice  erected 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VTEI.  Even  this  is,  however, 
^  no  contemptible  antiquity  for  a  London  church; 
and  St.  Gtiles's  can  at  least  exult  in  having  escaped 
the  great  fire,  and  in  being  older  than  St.  Paul's. 
"We  are  sorry  that  the  church  cannot  derive  much 
dignity  from  its  neighbours.  Shops,  factories, 
warehouses,  and  a  debtors'  prison  may  all  be  very 
necessary,  but  do  not  suggest  ideas  of  historical 
greatness,  or  images  of  beauty.  Here  we  see  *'  the 
church  in  the  world,"  beyond  all  dispute:  com- 
mercial buildings  hem  in  St.  Giles's  on  every 
side,  save  one.  And  what  is  on  this  side  P  The 
most  chilling  of  all  sights — a  disused  London 
churchyard,  where  the  tiniest  spring-flower  never 
blossoms,  and  where  even  the  summer  sun  can 
coax  out  only  the  groundsel  and  the  dandelion. 
Some  variety  is,  indeed,  given  to  the  prospect  by 
the  walls  of  Whitecross  Street  Prison;  but  these 
hint  rather  of  misery  than  of  the  picturesque. 
About  a  hux^dred  years  ago,  far  different  was  the 
scene.  Then  a  melancholy  stillness  marked  the 
place ;  the  mouldering  and  crumbUng  stones  of  Lon- 
don wall  presented  to  the  citizen  a  veritable  ruin, 
rich  with  the  memories  of  the  past*  Bank  grass 
grew  from  the  crevices  of  the  massive  stones,  giving 
to  the  place  that  aspect  of  desolate  decay  so  precious 
in  antiqaarian  eyes.  Close  by  the  church  was  the 
famous  "  Crowley's  Well" — a  kind  of  natural  eye- 
hospital,  being  resorted  to  by  people  having  ''bad 
eyes."  The  well  had  also  anothisr  virtue,  precious 
in  the  old  carousing  days,  when  ''to  take  your 
three  bottles  "  was  a  dear  proof  of  your  claim  to 
be  a  gentleman.  The  waters  of  this  spring  were 
famous  for  speedily  making  tipsy  people  sober  I 
The  parish  was  careful  in  giving  ready  access  to 
the  well,  by  making  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
was  equally  anxious  in  providing  protecting  rails, 
to  keep  penitent  drunkards  from  a  too  headlong 
plunge  into  the  healthy  waters. 

Li  this  neighbourhood  wandering  "minstrels" 
seem  to  have  pitched  their  tents — ^the  descendants, 
doubtless,  of  the  old  jongleurs^  who  combined  music, 
song,  conjuring,  and  fortune-telling  in  one  popular 
and  profitable  profession. 

The  men  of  song  are  silent ;  the  well  is  hidden ; 
the  Wiiite  Cross  and  the  Bed  Cro^^^  standards  have 
gone,  kindly  leaving  their  names  behind  them  in 
the  two  iwreets;  the  old  moss- covered  wall  has 
vanished '  *-ne  ancient  oi-ipplbs*  hospital  of  St.  Giles, 
once  isi  Whitecross  btreei,  has  not  left  even  a  me- 
morial crutcn;  and  St.  Giles  himself,  we  fear,  is 


never  honoured  here,  even  on  his  pwn  special  dav, 
in  September.  Yet  St.  Giles  was  a  man  of  note  in 
the  oldei>  times.  Giles,  or  Egidiua,  was  a  nobleman 
of  Athens,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  such  was  tlie 
astonishing  sanctity  of  the  man,  that  the  very  gar- 
ments he  wore  became  ipipregnated  with  a  nmr- 
vellous  curative  energy. 

The  church  itself  has  strong  claims  to  ofur  notice 
— ^not  for  its  antiquity,  nor  for  its  architectore :  its 
dead  give  honour  to  the  building;  the  greatest  of 
our  epic  poets,  the  sturdiest  of  our  reformers,  and 
a  worthy  old  chronicler  sleep  within  this  church. 

On  the  souUi  side  of  the  chancel,  and  within  the 
communion  rails,  we  notice  a  bust,  in  the  style  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  one  hand  of  the  figure 
rests  on  a  skull,  and  the  other  holds  a  c]asp€d 
volume.  This  is  the  monument  of  John  Speed, 
tailor,  antiquarian,  and  historian,  who  well  plied 
his  needle  and  shears  for  a  living,  while  indulging 
his  taste  by  collecting  stores  of  curious  informatioiu 
i;or  the  illustration  of  English  histoxy.  Speed  w^ 
a  worthy  tailor,  deserving  to  rank  near  his  greater 
brother  of  the  same  trade-^the  hard-working  anti- 
quarian, John  Stow. 

But  we  have  not  come  to  St.  Giles's  to  see  tlie 
bust  of  Speed;  and  therefore  turn  to  that  tablet 
close  by,  which  bids  us  remember  how  near  we  arc 
to  the  grave  of  John  Foxe,  author  of  the  "  Book 
of  Martyrs."  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  man  has  shaped  the  Protestantism  of 
England.  War  against  the  Papal  system  has  beec, 
for  three  centuries,  a  very  passion  among  English- 
men. The  tradesman  will  leave  his  shop,  and  ^ 
mechanic  his  workbench,  to  resist  a  "Papal  ag- 
gression;'' even  the  ploughman  and  the  threshei^ 
heavy  '*  clodhoppers,"  as  they  are  sometixnes  called 
— can  be  roused  by  the  very  word  "  Pope."  Wia 
mainly  stamped  this  long-enduring^  antagonism 
upon  the  English  character  ?  Not  Granmef ,  with 
his  cautious  moderation  and  patristic  learning;  not 
Bidley,  with  his  scholastio  logic ;  not  Jewel,  with  his 
learned  apologies  and  defences ;  but  John  Poxe,  by 
his  history  of  *  *  the  martyrs."  Thousands,  to  whoa 
Shakespeare  was  but  a  name,  and  Milton  little  more 
than  a  myth,  have  pondered  over  the  burning  cf 
**  Father  Latimer,"  have  felt  their  hearts  swell  with 
a  righteous  indignation  at  the  snflarings  of  Brad- 
ford, and  have  vowed  an  enduring  war  against 
Borne  at  the  funeral  pile  of  Taylor.  We  cannot 
rank  Foxe  among  the  great  men  of  the  world;  but 
if  greatness  be  measured  by  mere  results,  then  the 
author  of  the  **  Book  of  Martyrs "  will  occupy  a 
high  pedestal  in  England's  temple  of  feime.  To 
stamp  one  enduring  principle  on  a  nation's  mind 
is  an  honour  permitted  to  few ;  but  it  was  reeerred 
for  Foxe.  The  church  which  contains  his  body  has, 
if  only  on  this  account,  a  claim  on  the  memonea 
of  Engliahmea. 

The  seventy  years  of  his  life  comprehended  some 
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of  the  most  critical  events  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
The  very  years  of  his  birth  and  death  have  special 
marks  in  the  chronology  of  Europe.  He  was  bom 
at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1517;  Does  the 
reader  recall  the  great  event  of  that  year  ?  Does 
he  not  see  Martin  Luther  then  affixing  his  momen- 
tous challenge  to  Borne  on  the  doors  of  the  church 
at  Wittenberg?  It  is  surely  not  unworthy  of 
notice  that,  in  the  same  year,  the  great  German 
Reformation  was  manifested  in  its  power  and  the 
historian  of  reformers  was  born.  Poxe  died  in 
1587,  when  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded  and 
Philip  of  Spain  was  collecting  his  mighty  armada  to 
crush  the  church  and  nation  of  England.  Thus  the 
sounds  of  the  coming  tempests  were  heard  aroimd 
both  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  Foxe. 

The  events  of  his  life  are  soon  told.  He  was 
educated  at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford;  elected  a 
Pellow  of  Magdalen ;  and,  being  driven  from  the 
university  for  his  adherence  to  the  reformers,  be- 
came a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlcote,  Warwickfehire.*  He  next  undertook  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Surrey,  but  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life  when 
Mary  ascended  the  throne.  Basle,  then  the  home 
of  scholars  and  the  sanctuary  of  reformers,  received 
the  exile.  There  Foxe  became  a  busy  man,  sup- 
porting hiinself  by  correcting  for  the  press,  in  the 
great  printing-house  of  Oporinus,  and  devoting  all 
his  spare  time  to  the  completion  of  the  **  Acts  and 
Monuments,"  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1553, 
the  very  year  of  Mary's  accession,  and  before  her 
reign  had  acquired  its  long -enduring  name  of 
infamy.  Foxe  returned  to  England  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  received  a  prebend  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral— the  only  preferment,  either  Church  or  State, 
conferred  upon  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for 
both.  Why  was  this  ?  Many,  doubtless,  expected 
to  see  him  placed  amongst  the  bishops ;  but  Foxe 
"  had  doubts  "  about  certain  matters  in  the  church, 
and  these  doubts  blocked  up  the  path  to  honour. 
It  was,  perhaps,  well  that  he  should  for  ever  be 
known  simply  as  *'  John  Foxe,  author  of  the  *  Book 
of  Martyrs.' " 

But  a  greater  than  the  mfirtyrologist  sleeps  in 
this  church.  Hither,  on  a  gloomy  day  in  November, 
1G74,  was  borne  the  body  of  John  Milton,  from  the 
quiet  house  near  Bunhill  Fields,  where  tiie  blind 
poet  passed  the  last  days  of  his  life.  The  entry  of 
his  burial  is  **  John  Milton,  Gentleman.  Buried 
Nov.  12th,  1674.  Consumption.  Chancel."  The 
exact  site  of  his  grave  is  probably  unknown ;  but 
the  spot  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  parish  point 
is  now  covered  with  pews,  which  certainly  are  not 
suggestive  of  the  bard  of  Paradise.t    A  bust  of 

*  The  same  Sir  Thomas  who  is  said  to  bare  prosecated  Shake- 
speare for  shooting  his  deer. 

t  The  c!erk*s  de^k  ia  said  to  have  formerly  stood  over  the  grare; 
bat  this  arrangement  woold  bam  b«en  equally  distastefiU  to  the 
admiren  of  the  poet 


Milton,  by  Banks,  was  affixed  to  a  column,  near 
pew  33,  in  the  central  aisle,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whit- 
bread,  about  1793.  This  has  been  removed  to  the 
rich  memorial  monument  in  the  south  aisle,  erected 
by  public  subscription,  in  1862.  Here  is  a  fact  for  a 
cynic :  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  England  was  buried 
in  Cripplegate  Church,  in  1674 ;  and,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years  after,  Milton's  countrymen  erect 
a  monument  near  his  grave  I  However,  the  fact 
has  also  its  pleasant  side:  a  late  repentance  is 
better  than  none ;  and  Cripplegate  may  rejoice  that 
she  has  the  monument  at  last. 

Is  a  church  always  the  trustworthy  guardian  of 
the  dead  buried  within  its  walls  ?  *  *  Undoubtedly," 
many  will  say;  **  once  let  the  gravestone  be  placed, 
and  the  long  repose  shall  not  be  broken,  until  the 
mysterious  tt^mpet  of  the  judgment  shall  caU 
forth  the  sleeping  ones  to  the  light  of  an  endless 
day." 

Such  may  be  the  true  answer  in  many  cases; 
but  what  do  men  say  about  the  grave  of  MiL- 
ton?  That  on  August  4th,  1790,  the  grave  was 
opened  by  the  churchwardens,  a  corroded  leaden 
coffin,  without  plate  or  inscription,  was  cut  through, 
and,  the  air  entering,  much  of  the  body  foil  to 
dust.  Beport  also  says  that  reckless  hands  were 
allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  teeth,  and  cut  off 
portions  of  the  long  hair ;  and  there  was  even  a 
.rumour  that  the  skull  had  been  abstracted  for  a 
musenm.  Those  who  believe  that  the  body  thus 
shamefully  disturbed  was  that  of  Milton,  might  be 
reasonably  indignant;  but  scepticism  utters  the 
consoling  whisper,  that  the  wrong  grave  had  been 
opened,  and  that  the  poet  still  rests  in  an  undis- 
turbed grave.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  no 
mistake  was  made;  and  some  private  collection 
may  at  this  moment  boast  of  its  stolen  Miltonian 
relics.  . 

Does  the  grave  and  monument  of  the  great  bard 
suggest  the  name  of  the  soldier,  statesman,  and 
ruler,  Cromwell?  What  has  the  conqueror  of 
Dunbar  to  do  with  this  church  ?  Within  its  walls 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Bourchier  were 
married,  on  August  22nd,  1620,  Thus  St..  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  is  associated  with  the  names  of  four 
historical  men — Speed,  thp  preserver  of  many  an 
ancient  memorial;  Foxe,  the  vivid  painter  of 
martyrs*  triumphant  agonies;  Cromwell,  the  saga- 
cious, daring,  and  inflexible  ruler  of  men;  and 
Milton,  who  drew  aside  the  veil  of  the  invisible, 
opening  to  the  human  gaze  the  mysterious  struggles 
of  angelic  worlds.  The  last  name  alone  would 
crown  any  structure  with  glory.  If  Florence, 
after  the  lapse  of  abov^  five  centuries,  honours 
with  grand  celebrations  the  memory  of  \  Dante, 
Englishmen  yriU  not  forget  the  church  where  their 
greatest  epic  poet  sleeps.  When  a  nation  forgets 
her  illustrious  dead,  the  shadows  of  decay  are 
falling  upon  her.  ^     W.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THURSDAY  IN  ^HOLY  WEEK. 

ILREADY  long  before  breakfast  the 
Borgo  Nuovo  is  filled  with  carriages, 
containing  the  usual  complement  of 
ladies,  and  cardinals,  and  all  manner 
of  people  on  their  way  to  the  inevi- 
table St.  Peter's.  To-day  seems  to  be  in  this  respect 
a  repetition  of  yesterday.  I  begii^  to  get  weary  of 
this  dowdy  sort  of  mourning  uniform  in  which  the 
ladies  are  so  lugubriously  clad.  And  they  do  not 
in  the  least  keep  up  the  consistency  of  the  show, 
for  they  are  laughing,  and  gazing  through  opera 
glasses,  anjd  are  *' highly  elevated"  by  reason  of 
the  excitement  of  this  sort  of  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
high  state  of  "religious  dissipation,"  this  sight- 
seeing of  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week. 

We  commence  the  day  by  mounting  the  grand 
stairs  from  the  Piazza  of  St  Peter's  to  the  Sala 
Begia.  A  rare  piece  of  ecclesiastical  pantomime 
is  about  to  be  acted  in  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican. 
It  is  called  the  **  Procession  to  the  Sepulchre," 
and  is  the  sequel  to  the  grand  Pontifical  Mass  of 
Holy  Thursday.  This  is  performed  by  the  Pope 
in  the  Sistine  ChapeL  We  accordingly  repair 
thither.  The  Sala  Begia  is  a  grand  hall  of  the 
Vatican  Palace ;  at  one  comer  of  this  hall  is  the 
door  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  at  the  diagonal 
comer  is  the  door  of  the  Pauline  ChapeL  The 
former  of  these  to-day  represents  Calvary,  the  scene 
of  the  death,  and  the  latter  represents  the  grave,  the 
place  of  the  sepulture,  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
Both  of  these  paxts  are  to  be  enacted  this  morning. 
It  is  a  rule  in  the  Church  of  Bome  that  there 
shall  be  no  consecration  of  the  elements  of  the 
mass  on  Good  Friday.  Therefore  a  kind  of  double 
consecration  takes  place  on  the  preceding  day. 
Two  Hosts  are  consecrated  at  the  mass  of  Holy 
Thursday.  Of  these,  one  is  there  and  then  con- 
sumed by  the  celebrant,  and  the  other  is  reserved 
for  the  mass  of  Good  Friday,  which  is  therefore 
called  the  "  Mass  of  the  Pre-sanctified."  This  is 
done  aU  the  world  over;  but  in  Bome  it  is  as- 
sociated with  a  pomp  and  ceremony  peculiar  to  the 
place. 

The  mass  is  performed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pope.  The  two  Hosts  are  in 
due  form  consecrated;  and  one  of  them  is  instantly 
* '  consummated,"  The  remaining  Host  is  deposited 
in  a  richly- wrought  rock-crystal  chalice,  which  is 
laid  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  Pope  descends  from 
his  throne,  and,  accompanied  by  two  cardinal-dea- 
cons, he  ascends  the  altar,  and  receives  in  his  hands 


the  chalice  containing  the  consecrated  Host  A 
procession  is  then  formed :  the  Pope,  escorted  and 
followed  by  a  magnificent  retinue  of  CATdinala, 
prelates,  and  royal  personages,  proceeds  from  the 
Sistine  through  a  double  file  of  Swiss  Guards, 
across  the  Sala  Begia,  to  the  Pauline  OhapeL  A 
canopy  is  bome  above  the  head  of  tha  Pontiff; 
and  magnificent  music  accompanies  this  remark- 
able scene.  As  the  procession  approaches  the 
Pauline  Chapel,  the  doors  are  flung  open  wide, 
and  then  is  disclosed  such  a  brilliant  Ulumination 
scene,  the  result  of  many  hundreds  of  candles, 
which  are  ranged  and  arranged  on  and  around  and 
above  the  high  altar,  and  in  all  sorts  of  derioes 
throughout  the  building.  On  the  altar  is  the 
"  sepulchre  " — ^a  sepulchral  urn,  in  which  the  Host 
(the  dead  Christ)  is  deposited.  This  ia  tiien 
locked  with  a  key;  the  key  is  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  Cardinal  Grand  Penitentiaiyy  to  be 
kept  till  the  following  morning  for  the  mass  of 
Good  Friday.  The  Pauline  Chapel  continues  open 
all  that  day  and  all  that  night,  the  grand  illnmina- 
tion  being  kept  up  aU  through  in  its  brilliancy. 
Thousands  of  people  visit  *'  the  sepulchre'*  during 
both  day  and  night.  I  saw  it  again  about  nine 
o'clock  that  evening ;  crowds  were  sui^ging  to  and 
fro  to  get  a  sight  of  the  grandeur;  two  prints 
were  kneeling,  each  at  a  prie-dieu^  as  stQl  and 
motionless  as  though  they  had  no  life.  These 
were  the  guards  of  the  treasure,  and  this  goazd  wu 
relieved  at  intervals. 

From  the  performaiice  of  the  "  sepulture,'*  the 
Pope  and  all  his  brilliant  staff  of  processional 
attendants  proceeded  to  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter^s, 
to  deliver  the  grand  Papal  benediction.  I  did  not 
witness  this  scene  because  I  had  of  neoessitj  takea 
my  place  within  the  Church  in  order  to  witness  the 
performance  of  the  **  Washing  of  the  Feet."  Be- 
sides, I  expected  to  witness  the  still  grander  bene- 
diction of  Easter  Sunday,  of  which  I  ahall  speak 
by-and-by.  The  crowds  were  great,  both  within 
and  without.  Ere  long  the  booming  of  the  cannon 
of  St.  Angelo  told  us,  and  told  all  Bome,  that  tlia 
benediction  had  gone  forth  urhi  et  orhu 

With  the  reverberation  of  the  cannon-roar,  there 
was  an  impetuous  inrush  of  the  multitude  into  the 
cathedraL  I  had  taken  up  my  position  in  the 
right-hand  transept,  and  there  patientiy  tzied  to 
hold  my  own  against  all  comers.  The  ceremony  of 
**  Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet"  is  now  about  to  be 
performed.  At  the  further  wall  of  the  transept  is 
the  High  Throne  of  the  Pontiff;  against  the  left- 
hand  wall,  under  the  great  copy  in  tapestry  of  Da 
Vinci's  fresco  of  the  "Last  Supper,"  is  a  row  of 
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raised  benches ;  on  these  are  already  seated  thirteen 
pilgrim^,  representing  the  twelve  apostles  and  one 
other  personage,  but  who  this  thirteenth  indi- 
vidual is  intended  to  represent  is  a  question  and 
a  difficulty  stiU  unsolved  by  Roman  Catholic 
ritualists.  The  pilgrims  are  Messed  in  a  uniform 
of  Tirhite— white  flannel  coats,  and  white  caps,  in 
shape  pyramidal,  or  conical. 

The  cannonade  of  St.  Angelo  has  spent  itself; 
the  echoes  have  died  out ;  and  all  is  now  once  iiiore 
excitement  and  expectancy  within. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a 
procession  moves  forth  from  a  side  door,  at  the 
right  of  the  throne.  The  Pope  enters,  clothed  in 
his  gorgeous  robes,  and  wearing  a  silvery  mitre 
on  his  head.  I  fix  my  eyes  intently  upon  him 
now.  One  piece  of  vestment  is  taken  off,  and  then 
another ;  the  mitre  is  taken  off,  and  put  on  again. 
Then  the  Pope  rises— a  fine,  erect,  and  portly  old 
man.  I  saw  him  take  the  linen  apron  from  the 
cardinal-attendant ;  he  girt  himself  with  this,  draw- 
ing the  strings  round  to  the  back,  and  then  to  the 
front  again,  in  the  most  approved  and  homely 
fashion.  Then  turning  to  the  rig^t,  he  proceeded, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  his  high  state, 
towards  the  raised  benches  on  w£ach  the  thirteen 
apostles  sat.  Approaching  the  first  of  the  apostles, 
the  Pope  inclined  a  little  (not  very  lowly,  for  the  foot 
of  the  apostle  was  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
hand  of  the  Pope).  A  cardinal  handed  to  the  Pope 
a  napkin ;  the  Pope  dipped  this  in  a  basin  of  water, 
borne  by  another  cardinal ;  he  gently  touched  the 
instep  of  the  foot,  and  then  drew  the  napkin  across 
the  foot  to  wipe  it.  A  third  cardinal  then,  on 
bended  knee,  handed  to  the  Pope  a  bouquet  of 
violets,  which  the  Pontiff  presented  to  the  apostle. 
Another  cardinal  handed  to  his  master  two  medals, 
a  gold  and  sUver  medal,  which  the  Pope  presented 
to  the  apostle,  in  perpetual  memory  of  the  occasion. 
The  same  form  is  repeated  for  the  thirteen  apostles ; 
each  is  allowed  to  kiss  the  pontifical  hand,  and 
thereupon  the  Pope  returns  to  his  place. 

This  is  the  great  "humility"  of  the  Pontiff. 
The  simple  deed  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  is  in 
its  bare  simplicity  an  example  to  all  men ;  but  in 
the  caricature  which  I  saw  enacted  in  the  transept 
of  St.  Peter's,  there  was  not  one  single  line  of  real 
resemblance  traceable  throughout  it  all.  The  one 
was  an  example  to  be  contemplated,  and  in  spirit 
to  be  copied ;  the  other  was  a  sight — to  be  seen.  I 
have  seen  it,  and  am  satisfied. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  "Supper"  is  per- 
formed has  been  besieged  by  thousands  during 
the  forenoon.  It  is  now  about  two  o'clock,  and 
some  people  have  been  there  since  six  or  seven 
o*clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  excessively  crowded. 
Ladies  are  screaming,  and  shrieking,  and  fainting. 
The  pressure  is  almost  intolerable  on  all  sides. 
A  table  is  laid  along  the  side  wall,  and  is  pro- 


fusely spread  with  plate  and  flowers,  &c.  Between 
the  table  and  the  wall  the  thirteen  apostles  take 
their  places,  facing  the  surging  crowd.  The  Pope 
and  cardinals  enter;  the  "apostles"  rise,  and  on 
bended  knee  receive  the  Pontiff.  The  plates  are 
borne  by  prelates,  who  on  bended  knee  hand  them, 
each  in  succession,  to  th6  Pope,  who  presents  them 
across  the  table  to  each  apostle.  The  Pope  per- 
forms only  one  round  of  service,  and  then  retires. 
Then  there  is  a  rare  scramble  for  scraps,  bouquets, 
bonbons,  and  any  little  relic  or  remnant  of  the 
feast.  These  properly  belong  to  the  thirteen  pil- 
grims, who  gather  everything  greedily  into  pockets 
and  pouches,  and  hcuids  and  arms;  and  only 
when  much  importuned  by  ladies,  who  will  not 
take  a  refusal,  do  they  part  with  any  portion  of 
the  spoil. 

Weary  and  worn,  and  almost  sad,  I  retire  across 
the  Piazza  to  our  palazzo.  I  want  rest — rest  for 
the  mind,  rest  for  the  eye,  rest  for  both  body  and 
soul,  after  all  that  round  of  ceremonies.  I  flung 
myself  on  my  bed,  and  welcome  sleep  fell  upon 
me.  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud,  rolUng 
noise.  I  leaped  up,  and,  lo !  a  blad^  thunder-cloud 
had  settled  over  the  "  Eternal  City,"  and  that  was 
the  first  thunder-dap— that  rumbling  noise,  that 
waked  me.  It  was  rolling  thunder,  vivid  lightning, 
and  a  downpour  of  rain.  I  felt  just  these  few 
passing  reflections  enter  my  mind,  and  go  out 
again — "Well,  there  is  a  doom  impending  over 
this  old  city.  It  will  very  likely  begin  in  this  very 
form;  and  what  if  it  were  to  come  now!  Some 
of  my  friends  advised  me  not  to  come  here  this 
year,  lest  harm  should  happen.  This  looks  like  a 
threatening  of  wrath  to-day." 

But  I  am  not  superstitious;  perhaps  the  very 
opposite — ^venturesome  and  fond  of  things  that  are 
ratiier  out-of-the-way;  and,  I  must  confess,  this 
rude  thunderstorm,  with  wind  and  rain,  rather 
interested  me.  I  instantly  threw  over  my  shoulders 
my  loose  "Inverness,"  and  saUied  forth.  It  was 
rather  funny,  but  I  did  think  of  the  "  little  noise" 
the  cardinals  made  yesterday  about  this  time  at 
the  Sistine  service;  and  I  thought  they  would  have 
the  thunder  ready-made  for  them  to-day  by  other 
hands.  The  Miserere  was  going  on  just  tiien  at 
both  the  Sistine  and  St.  Peter's.  I  went  forth  just 
to  see  what  the  effect  might  be  in  the  vast  and 
massive  aisles  of  St.  Peter's — the  roar  of  the  thunder 
without,  and  the  wail  of  the  TeTie&roe  within,  coupled 
with  that  strange  darkness  in  which  the  thunder- 
cloud had  enveloped  all  Rome  that  afternoon. 
Passing  out  into  the  Borgo,  and  crossing  the  Piazza, 
everything  looked  wild  and  desolate.  A  brilliant 
flash  shot  across  the  sky,  followed  by  a  terrible 
peal  of  thunder  and  a  double  waterspout  of  rain. 
For  sake  of  shelter,  I  made  my  way  to  St.  Peter's 
through  the  right-hand  colonnade. 

This  brought  me  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  foot  of 
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the  Vatican  stairoasOi  leading  to  the  Sistine.  I 
did  not  wish  to  go  again  to  the  Sistine;  but  I 
thought  I  would,  just  before  going  by  the  side- 
door  into  St.  Peter's  portico,  mount  to  the  Sala 
!Uegia,  and  see  how  things  were  going  on,  and 
perhaps  hear  the  outside  effect  of  the  Miserere,  At 
the  foot  of  the  staircase,  I  enoonntered  two  of  the 
Swiss  Guard.  One  of  these,  coolly  enough,  lifted 
the  skirt  of  my  *<  Inverness,"  to  see  whether  I  had 
the  omnipotent  dress-coat  I  The  result  was  such  a 
roar  of  laughter,  in  which  I  laughed  louder  than 
he  and  his  comrade  did ;  for  in  hastily  springing 
out  of  my  sleep  I  had  forgotten  to  change  my 
coat,  and  had  thrown  my  cape  oyer  a  grey  tweed 
ehooting-jacket— my  travelling-dress  I  This  was 
something  beyond  all  the  barbarisms  of  those  Eng- 
lish Qoths  and  Vandals.  I  felt  I  had  committed 
myself  most  seriously ;  but  I  was  put  to  no  incon- 
venience (that  was  all  I  cared  for  it  just  then),  for 
I  had  no  real  intention  of  going  to  the  Sistine.  I 
had  come  out  to  have  a  walk  through  St.  Peter's, 
while  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  rain  were 
rending  the  heavens  above. 

So,  into  St  Peter's  I  turned,  and  it  was  worth  a 
visit  just  then.  "Grave  and  gay,  sober  and  severe  " 
was  its  character  at  that  moment.  The  thunder 
pealed,  but  I  heard  it  not  within  that  lofty  vault, 
tsuch  was  the  noise  within  of  the  tramp  of  thousands 
of  feet  promenading  the  floor  of  the  cathedral. 


while  the  Miserere  was  being  eung  within  Uie 
enclosure  of  a  edde/  chapel !  The  leaden  darkness 
outside  had  by  this  time  brought  down  a  premature 
night  upon  those  deep  recesses,  and  everything 
around  was  in  harmony  with  the  darkness.  It  was 
the  eve  of  the  Orudfizion — ^the  'sad  and  melancholy 
eve  of  a  yet  more  sad  and  melancholy  day  in  the 
Church's  annals.  During  the  afternoon,  the  altar 
had  been  stripped  and  spoiled  of  its  glory,  its  lights 
were  extinguished,  its  garlands  gone — aU  was  bare 
and  naked ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was 
that  of  gaunt  old  massiveness  amid  a  solitary  deso- 
lation. 

Amid  the  darkening  shadows  of  the  natural  even- 
tide, I  retired  from  St.  Peter's  to  my  teimporary 
abode.  Our  party  met  at  table  (Tkote  in  full  force ; 
each  had  his  story  to  tell  of-  the  day*s  proceedings, 
and  of  the  good  or  ill  fortune  that  fell  to  the  lot  of 
each  in  the  multitudes  of  sight-seeing  Some. 

While  we  were  at  dinner,  a  message  was  brought 
to  me  that  a  Pajial  dragoon  (mounted)  was  at  the 
gates  of  the  palazzo,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
from  the  Vatican.  "What  now,"  I  thought; 
«  does  the  Inquisition  still  exist  in  Borne  ?  " 

It  was  an  official  invitation  to  the  Court  of  the 
Vatican,  for  the  grand  Audience  and  Presentation 
to  the  Pope,  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  in  the  Qallezia 
degli  Arazzi,  at  4.30. 

(To  he  continued,) 


CHRIST'S    OWK 

BT    THE    BEY.     f.    C.     WILLS,     B.A. 


I N  a  recent  paper*  I  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate our  need  of  having  a  Shepherd ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  one  who  in  the 
pastoral  East  (where  almost  all  were 
shepherds)  would  come  up  to  the  idea 
oi&good  Shepherd,— one  who  would  guard  his  flock 
with  sleepless  care,  and,  if  need  were,  lay  down 
life  for  its  safety, — one  who,  like  the  shepherd 
king,  from  whose  loins  Christ  was  sprung  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  would  face  the  most  savage 
enemies  to  rescue  the  least  member  of  it,— one 
who  would  not  flee  when  danger  was  most  press- 
ing and  terrific,  but  has  promised  never  to  leave 
nor. forsake  us;— who  in  peaceful  hours  would 
dwell  in  our  midst,  and  teach  us  to  know  his  voice ; 
and  when  a  horror  of  darkness  feU  upon  us,  would 
comfort  and  encourage,  and  suffer  no  man  to  pluck 
us  out  of  his  hand, — one  who  would  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine  and  seek  the  one ;  and  instead  of  (like 
men)  hooting  at  the  erring  one,  and  driving  it 
farther  out  into  the  wilderness  and  preventing  its 
return  to  the  fold,  would  never  weary  seeking  for 
•  <*T1»  Qood  Shephenl,**  in  No.  4flL 


it,  and  gently  calling  it  back  to  the  safety  firom 
which  it  had  blindly  strayed, — one  who,  on  finding 
it,  would  take  it  in  his  arms  and  bear  it  home,  xe- 
joicmg  greatly  with  his  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ance that  he  had  found  his  sheep  which  was  l<»t, — 
one  who  would,  besides  his  own  personal  care,  place 
the  flock  in  the  safety  of  a  fold,  and  who  would  be 
himself,  so  to  speak,  the  door  of  it — ^that  is,  one  who 
would  stand  in  the  passage  forbidding  egress  to 
those  within,  and  giving  ingress  to  those  without : 
such  would  have  been  the  Jewish  idea  of  a^ooi 
Shepherd. 

In  a  very  short  compass,  in  a  form  which  oonld 
without  difficulty  be  carried  in  the  memory,  and 
would  be  easily  intelligible,,  and  could  not  iedl  to 
catch  the  dullest  fancy,  the  character  and  functions 
of  Christ,  and  his  relationship  to  his  people,  were 
described  by  this  similitude  to  his  chiefly  pastoral 
listeners. 

The  avocation  of  a  shepherd  expresses  Christ's 
gentleness ;  and,  as  distinguished  fh)m  that  of  the 
hireling,  who  flees  in  the  hour  of  need,  it  expresses 

ownership.    The  hireling,  '' whosiT^lRn  the  sheep 
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are  not,"  is  introduced,  not  because  he  represents 
some  hireling  Christ,  who  broke  down  in  his  mission 
for  want  of  love,  but  in  order  to  bring  out  by  con- 
trast the  ownership  of  the  sheep  by  the  good  and 
true  Shepherd.    Let  us  once  more  lie  down  and 
rest  in  the  shadow,  of  this  thought — the  ownership 
by  Christ.    It  is,  indeed,  the  feature  most  im- 
portant and  most  characteristio  in  the  similitude. 
Christ  owns  his  sheep — they  have  been  given  to 
him  absolutely,  and  he  says,  "They  are  mine." 
We  are  not  our  own ;  we  are  bought  with  a  price — 
bought  from  the  judge — ^bought  from  the  accuser — 
bought  from  ourselves.    When  we  wander  from  his 
,  fold,  we  i^re  robbing  Christ  of  that  which  he  pur- 
chased with  his  blood.    When  we  give  up  our 
souls  and  bodies  to  sordid  pursuits — ^the  idolatry  of 
money — sensual  passions — anything  that  is  not 
and  cannot  be,  though  a  temj^oral  and  earthly  pur- 
suit, sanctified  by  and  saturated  with  religion — we 
are  then  robbing  Christ ;  we  are  bestowing  of  what 
is  not  our  own;   we  are  defiling  and  turning  to 
base  purposes  what  is  Christ's  substance.    Would 
it  not  give  us  a  sanctity  in  our  own  eyes  if  we 
could  realise  this  ?    Would  we  not  fear  to  commit 
sacrilege  on  our  bodies  and  souls,  if  we  could  re- 
member that  Christ  has  bought  them  with   an 
unspeakable  price,  and  that  he  is  our  owner,  **  not 
we  ourselves  ?  "    We  regard  our  lives,  our  bodies, 
and  our  spirits,  as  if  we  had  the  fee-simple  of  them 
all ;  as  if  it  were  an  open  question,  and  rested 
with  ourselves  how  best  to  dispose  of  them— how 
much  of  our  thoughts,  how  much  of  our  acts,  how 
much  of  our  days,  we  should  give  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  as  if ,  in  sooth,  it  were  very  good  of 
us  to  give  any  at  all — ^forgetting  the  awful  and 
eacred  ownership  of  what  we  treat  as  our  own,  that 
"all  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."    Ought 
it  not,  if  we  thought  of  this  habitually,  to  hallow 
and  tiirow  a  reverence  about  both  ourselves  and 
others,  and  give  an  awful  solemnity  to  life  ?  then 
would   all   tibings   grow   into   a   vast  temple   of 
God. 

The  consideration  of  Christ's  ownership  should 
make  us  think  of  and  reverence  all  things  as  his, 
60  there  should  be  no  hour  in  which  he  should  not 
have  a  part.  We  should  think  of  our  possessions 
as  Chiist's,  and  so  learn  to  dispense  them  well  and 
wisely ;  think  of  our  bodies  as  Christ's,  and  there- 
fore sacred  from  all  profane  uses ;  think,  above  all,  < 
of  our  hearts  ajs  Christ's,  and  make  Christ  their 
perpetual  guest.  I  do  not  say  no  other  guests 
shall  dwell  there,  in  that  most  holy  place  of  the 
human  temple^  but  let  them  be  guests  suitable  to 
dwell  with  the  Divine  presence ;  let  not  the  money- 
changers there  set  up  their  tables — toad-like  pas- 
sions sit,  oi:  the  vipers  of  malice  and  spite  crawl ; 
but  ail  pure  affections  may  dwell  there,  subor- 
dinated to  the  love  of  Christ.  So  shall  every 
Ohristiau's  heart  be  in  itself  a  type  of  the  fold  in 


which  he  dwells  secure.  A  little  flock  shall  rest 
in  it,  over  which  the  Shepherd  shall  preside. 
Earthly  objects  of  affection,  instead  of  being  ex- 
cluded by  Christ,  shall  only  find  securer  places  in 
that  heart,  and  shall  be  held  to  our  bosoms  without 
misgiving.  Such  is  the  joy  and  sacred  awe  of 
feeling  Christ's  ownership ;  and  does  it  not  relievo 
us  from  all  anxieties  ?  may  we  not  wholly  resign 
ourselves  to  his  guardianship  and  disposal  ?  Has 
not  he  who  is  the  owner,  and  who  has  become  the 
owner  at  such  a  tremendous  cost,  more  interest 
in  us  than  we  have  in  ourselves  ?  We  paid 
nothing  for  ourselves,  but  Christ  paid  his  life;  will 
he,  then,  lightly  lose  us  who  so  dearly  bought  us  ? 
will  he  forget  those  whom  he  has  graven  on  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  and  graven  with  the  nails,  of  the 
cross?  "Why,"  then,  "are  ye  fearful?"  "Pear 
not,  little  flock."  Will  you  not  trust  yourself 
to  his  guidance  ?  Will  you  not  follow  him  in  dark- 
ness as  in  light— even  into  that  valley  of  gloomy 
depth,  and  resounding  with  dull  sounds  of  woe  ? 
Have  you  not  courage  to  live,  to  suffer,  or  to  die 
in  Christ,  knowing  that  he  is  your  owner ;  that  he 
has  bought  you  with  the  whole  outlay  of  his  life 
and  death,  and  that  he  cannot  forget  so  costly  a 
purchased  possession  ?  "  Yea,  a  mother  may  forget, 
yet  cannot  I  forget  thee." 

And  in  another  aspect,  remember  Christ's  owner- 
ship of  his  sheep.  Eemember  that  all  who  dwell 
witii  you  in  the  fold  are  also  Christ's.  Do  not 
despise  or  injure  Christ's  possessions.  They  belong 
to  a  great  Shepherd,  who  loves  his  sheep  better 
than  life.  The  humblest  of  Christ's  purchased 
people  is,  therefore,  holy  and  sacred  —  awfully 
sacred.  That  each  member  has  been  bought  by 
the  precious  blood  of  that  unblemished  Lamb  gives 
to  each  an  infinite  value  and  importance.  Take 
heed,  then,  lest  you  hurt  or  destroy  a  lamb  of  his. 
All  your  fellow-Christians  are  Christ's — ^his  pur- 
chased possession.  Terrible  is  the  grief  and  anger 
of  Christ,  when  he  sees  his  flock  scattered,  and 
his  lambs  torn  and  defiled ;  awful  is  the  wrath  of 
the  lamb-like  Pastor ;  signal  the  Shepherd's  ven- 
geance I  Those  who  offend  his  least  disciple  he  will 
return  to  the  Divine  justice  from  which  he  pur- 
chased them  with  his  blood ;  the  cross  shall  be  to 
them  an  emblem  of  perdition ;  the  rock  that  should 
have  been  their  shelter  shall  fall  upon  them  and 
grind  them  to  powder. 

Besides  showing  the  relationship  of  Ghrist  and 
his  i)eople,  there  is  also  a  distinct  significance  in 
describing  the  flock  as  sheep.  Christ  himself  is  aoc 
only  represented  as  a  shepherd,  but  as  the  Lainh  of 
God,  and  a  sheep  dumb  before  its  shearers.  He 
makes  a  difference  between  the  sheep  and  iho  goats 
in  describmg  the  judgment,  representing  the  saved 
as  a  flock  of  bheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  lOst 
on  his  left  as  goats— oombative^  wanCerin^..  and 
capricious*     We  may  conclude^  then^  chat  the 
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similitude  under  wbich  Christ^s  own  are  described 
as  sheep  is  intended  to  indicate  their  gentleness, 
harmlessness,  peaceable  nature,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, defencelessness.  A  flock  of  sheep,  there- 
fore, is  a  peculiarly  suitable  type  of  what  the 
Church  should  be.  Divided  it  may  be  into  dis- 
tinct groups,  but  not  into  hostile  bands ;  peace  and 
harmony  extending  broadly  amongst  them — strife 
impossible.  Only  without  the  fold  are  enemies, 
and  the  wall  encloses  a  wide  expanse,  and  girds 
broad  pastures.  To  these,  however,  there  is  but 
one  entrance;  Jesus  is  "the  way" — "the  door" 
of  the  sheepfold  in  two  senses.  He  is  the  door  of 
the  fold  in  the  sense  that  belief  in  him  is  essential 
to  obtaining  an  entrance.   St.  Plulip  told  the  eunuch 


he  might  enter  it  on  attaining  to  that  one  article. 
"  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 
He  is  also  the  door  in  the  former  sense  of  retaining 
and  admitting.  Thank  God,  Jesus  alone  ^t  is  not 
committed  to  man)  can  exclude  from  this  spacioxis 
fold,  into  which  all,  by  him,  may  enter  freely.  *'  He 
openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no 
man  openeth."  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  if 
the  wide  Christian  fold  realised  the  peacefdl  and 
harmonious  security  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
similitude  of  the  ^eep  and  the  Shepherd.  Not 
only  "  the  followers  of  Christ  must  not  strive," 
but  if  they  were  as  their  Master  intended  them  to 
be,  they  could  not  strive.  As  well  might  ve  see  a 
furious  battle  raging  id  a  flock  of  sheep. 


CARD  HOUSES. 


"iNT  brittle  roofs  of  coloured  cardboard, 
Bed  and  black  in  coloured  contrasts 
blended ; 
Three  good  stories,  brave  Xing  Pippin, 
now 
Your  mighty  task  you  see  is  almost  ended. 

Quiv'ring  walls  of  red  and  sable  figures ; 

Not  from  Pekin  even  to  Baroda 
Could  you  find,  wore  its  foundations  deeper. 

Such  a  quaint  or  such  a  firm  pagoda. 

All  it  wants  is  but  blue  tiles  of  porcelain, 
Little  bells  to  deck  each  gable  end,  * 

Lamps    strange-^shaped,  and   bright  with   many 
eolours, 
A  night  enchantment  to  the  tower  to  lend. 

Fragile  floors  and  party-walls  so  shaky, 
Never  e'en  villa  builders  ventured  yet ; 

Fairy  princes  could  not  bring  princesses 
To  palace  fairer  than  this  one,  my  pet. 


But  ha  I  alas  I  it  shakes,  it  reels,  it  shatters, 
Falls  in  hopeless  ruins  to  the  ground ; 

How  dismayed  are  all  the  little  builders — 
Clattezing  heaps  of  cards  drop  all  around  I 

Down  the  roof  and  all  the  frail  partitions, 
Down  with  all  their  colours  quaint  and  motley , 

Carthage  never  fell  to  pieces  quicker. 
When  Scipio's  legions  pressing  fierce  and  hotly. 

De  not  cry,  King  Pippin :  many  cities 
Have  to  ruins  quite  as  quickly  crumbled  ; 

Many  golden  domes  and  airy  turrets 
Have  ere  this  their  hopeful  builders  humbled. 

So  our  day-dreams  go,  and  all  life's  bubbles 
Turn  to  bitter  suds,  and  pass  away; 

So  our  fleeting  hopes  and  empty  pleasures 
Melt  at  last  into  the  churchyard  day. 

So  beware,  beware,  my  brave  King  Pippin, 
Do  not  rear  a  wall  with  broken  shards ; 

Raise  no  cloudy  hopes  on  poor  ambitions. 
Else  they'll  crumble  like  this  house  of  cazds. 

WaLTEE  THOBXBrKY. 


OCEAN    DEPTHS    AND    CHARACTERISTICa 


)T  is  natural  that  Englishmen  should 
take  peculiar  interest  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  sea.  It  is  their  defence  from 
foreign  fees,  the  great  highway  of  their 
trade,  and  their  constant  resort  for  health 
and  pleasure.  But  we  are  frequently 
compelled  to  think  of  the  ocean  in  its  sterner 
aspects — lashed  into  fury  by  the  winds,  and 
overwhelming  many  a  hapless  mariner  and  his 
barque. 

At  such  a  time,  the  picture  which  Shakespeare 
draws  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  occurs  forcibly  to 
our  minds  :— 


"  Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
A  thousaud  men,  that  fishes  gnawed  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unyalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and,  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 
That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mocked  the  desd  bones  that  lay  Boattered  hj." 

But  besides  the  picture  of  the  ocean  depths 
which  Imagination  coiyures  np,  there  is  that 
drawn  by  Science ;  and  it  is  concerning  this  latter 


{Drav/u  ^  C.  J.  6 1  am  land. 


"  Three  good  stories^,  brare  King  Pippin."— p.  7d2. 
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that  we  have  at  present  to  deal.  Since. the  in- 
vention of  the  electric  telegraph  —  the  greatest 
achieyement  of  practical  science  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen — and  the  connection  of  distant  islands 
and  continents  by  submarine  cables,  all  that  relates 
to  the  dimensions  and  constitution  of  the  ocean, 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  has  become  of  ten- 
fold interest  and  importance.  What  do  we  really 
know  of  the  great  deep,  emblem  of  eternity  and 
the  Infinite,  which  perpetually  washes  our  shores  P 
Can  we  gauge  its  dimensions  and  penetrate  to  its 
secret  depths,  ascertain  what  they  are,  and  what 
phenomena  they  reveal?  Let  us  put  together  a 
few  of  the  ascertained  facts  in  this  branch  of  phy- 
sical science. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ocean.  This 
is  well  ascertained  to  bear  the  proportion  to  the 
land  of  three  to  one,  the  land  occupying  one- 
fourth,  and  the  sea  three-fourths  of  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole 
earth  occupied  by  the  mighty  waters,  and  but  one- 
fourth  by  all  the  continents  and  islands  on  which 
teem  the  busy  millions  of  the  human  race  I  Taking 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  at  197,000,000 
square  inHes,  it  is  estimated  that  the  sea  covers 
nearly  1^0,000,000. 

Next  as  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  known,  by  repeated 
soundings,  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  presents  much 
the  same  features  as  to  mountain  and  valley  that 
are  found  in  the  figuration  of  thti  land.  Now  one 
uniform  level  will  be  observed  for  many  hundred 
miles,  like  that  of  the  great  plateaus  which  here 
and  there  characterise  the  continents ;  and  again, 
the  sea-bed  will  be  found  descending  by  sudden 
dips,  presenting  all  the  varied  elevation  of  our 
mountain  chains.  At  many  places  the  depth  of  the 
sea  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  anticipated.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  a  rise 
of  600  feet  in  the  bed  of  the  English  Channel  would 
be  sufficient  to  unite  our  islands  with  the  continent 
of  Europe ;  of 'Which,  indeed,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  part,  many  ages  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  portions  of  the  sea  which 
have  never  yet  been  fathomed.  The  Atlxntic  cable 
was  recently  sunk  13,000  feet,  or  two  ndles  and  a 
half  under  the  sea ;  but  hmch.  greater  depths  than 
this  have  been  penetrated.  Sir  Jame&  Boss  sounded, 
900  miles  off  St.  Helena,  a  deptii  of  27,600  feet,  or 
more  than  five  and  a  quarter  miles,  but  failed  to 
rteuch  the  bottom.  Now,  the  highest  mounlain  on 
the  face  of  the  globe— one  of  the  Himalayas — is 
little  more  than  28,000  feet  in  height  ,*  and,  there- 
fore, the  depressions  of  the  ocean  bed  were  proved 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  highest  elevations  of  the 
earth.  This  was  thought  to  be  the  greatest  ascer- 
tainable depth  of  the  ocean ;  but  a  sounding  of  six 
miles  has  since  been  taken  in  the  North  Atlantic ; 
and  in  the  Soutili  Atlantic,  near  the   island  of 


Tristan  d'Acunha,  Captain  Denham  disooyored,  in 
1852,  a  depth  of  very  nearly  eight  miles.  'Wbit 
gigantic  forces  must  have  been  in  operation,  at  the 
fiat  of  Infiiiite  Power,  thus  to  produce  a  difiBsrence 
of  thirteen  miles  in  the  level  of  the  crast  of  the 
earth,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  the  high^ 
moxmtain  tops  I 

The  great  depths  of  the  ocean  are  entirely  un- 
affected by  the  huge  billows  which  agitate  its 
surfetce,  and  which,  even  when  lashed  most 
furiously  by  the  tempest,  are  but  ripples  on  tb 
waters,  when  compared  with  their  general  bulL 
Extravagant  ideas  are  often  formed  as  to  tb 
height  of  ocean  wave&  "  The  sea  rolling  moon- 
tains  high"  is  a  common  and  picturesque,  but 
very  much  exaggerated,  expression.  Dr.  Araott, 
an  eminent  authority,  estimated,  indeed,  that  no 
wave  rose  more  thui  ten  feet  from  theordinaiy 
sea-level ;  and  this,  with  the  corresponding  descent 
of  ten  feet,  gives  a  total  height  of  twenty  feet  from 
base  to  crest  of  the  waves.  Actual  obeervationa 
have  generally  confirmed  this  calculation ;  and  a 
French  scientific  expedition  ix^  the  Pacific  Ocean 
ascertained  the  maximum  height  of  the  waves  there 
to  be  no  more  than  two-and-twenty  feet  The 
largest  wave  observed  was  three  times  the  length 
of  the  firigate,  or  nearly  600  feet. 

The  shades  of  colour  observable  in  tiie  ocesn 
differ  as  widely  as  its  different  depths,  to  Trhich, 
indeed,  they  in  great  measure  owe  their  existence. 
As  a  rule,  a  greenish  tinge  is  the  indication  of 
shallow  watet.  The  blue,  which  is  the  most 
xmiversal  characteristic  of  the  ocean,  is  lighter  or 
more  intense  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  ssa, 
the  colour  being  darkest  where  the  depth  is  most 
profound.  The  green  colour,  which  oocois  ahont 
the  meridian  of  London,  and  is  liable  to  fi^uent 
changes  in  position  and  intensity,  has  been  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Scoresby  to  the  existence  of  myriads 
of  minute  animals ;  but,  according  to  others,  the 
comparative  shallowness  in  these  seas,  with  the 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  brought  into  them  by  the 
numerous  rivers,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
general  hue.  At  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  how- 
ever, in  clear,  calm  weather,  "  the  deep  blue  sea" 
exhibits  its  charaoteristic  colour,  which  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  water?  absorb  aU  the  other 
prismatic  hues,  and  reflect  the  blue  alone.  The 
general  colour  is  greatiy  affected  by  atmospheric 
changes,  and  almost  every  tint  may  occasionally  be 
seeir  under  the  brilliant  crunlight,  which,  at  times, 
gives  the  waters  the  appearance  of  burnished  goli 

The  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Vermilion  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  California,  it  is  admitted,  owe  their  colours 
to  myriads  of  animalcules ;  and  the  Arctic  green. 
and  Antarctic  brown  are  attributed  to  the  same 
cause.  The  peculiar  tin^  of  the  Chinese  or 
Yellow  Sea,  is  also,  probably,  due  to  this  influence. 
The  beautiful  phosphorescence^  the  sea,  which  is 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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frequently  observed,  is  ascertained  to  have  the 
same  origin.  The  Black  Sea  often  presents  the 
aspect  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  is 
considered  to  be  due  to  the  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  brought  down  by  the  large  rivers  that  flow 
into  it,  togetiier  with  the  atmospheric  influence  of 
the  frequent  storms  which  occur  in  those  latitudes. 
Why  the  sea  is  salt  is  a  question  which  has  often 
affordedj  a  subject  of  speculation,  and  formerly  it 
was  conjectured  that  this  peculiar  quality  arose 
from  the  existence  of  immense  salt  basins  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Experience  and  scientific 
investigation  have  nowhere  justifled  this  theory, 
and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  its  saltness  is  due 
to  the  original  qualities  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Creator.  The  amount  of  common  salt 
held  in  suspension  by  the  ocean  is  estimated  at 
three  million  cubic  miles,  or  Ave  times  more  than 
the  groat  mass  of  the  Alpine  mountains.    Some 


waters  are  far  more  salt  than  others.  The  Mediter- 
ranean is  above  the  Atlantic  in  this  respect.  In  the 
Baltic  there  is  found  only  1"18  per  cent,  of  salt,  while 
in  the  Mediterranean  the  per-centage  is  4*18.  The 
saltness  of  the  sea  is  a  provision  of  infinite  wisdom 
to  preserve  its  contents  from  putrefaction. 

We  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  innumerable 
curiosities  of  the  ocean,  which  everywhere  teems 
with  life  of  various  kinds ;  nor  can  we  touch  upon 
its  active  influence  in  changing  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  here  undermining  or  sweeping  over  a  coast, 
and  there  receding  and  leaving  dry  land  where 
once  it  found  its  bed.  But,  with  all  its  power  in 
this  respect,  its  limits  are  circumscribed.  One 
mightier  than  the  ocean,  has  said,  *'  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further;  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed."  **  He  hath  compassed  the 
waters  with  bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  come 
to  an  end.'* 
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BOBBY  AND  JACKY  LAMB. 

j^NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  lady 
sheep  named  Mrs.  Ewe,  who  had  two 
sons,  twins,  whom  she  called  Jacky 
and  Bobby ;  they  were  both  fine 
healthy  lambs,  especially  Bobby,  who 
was,  however,  very  fond  of  getting  into  mischief, 
and  often  ran  away  from  his  brother  Jacky,  who, 
though  almost  as  tall,  was  much  weaker,  and  always 
last  in  the  great  lamb  races ;  for  in  the  field  where 
Mrs.  Ewe  lived  there  was  quite  a  colony  of  her 
kind,  many  of  them  near  relations,  and  all  great 
friends,  living  quietly  and  peaceably  together. 

One  bright  spring  day  Mrs.  Ewe  said  to  her  sons, 
"  I  feel  quite  languid,  my  deaii,  with  the  heat ; 
I  shall  tiierefore  lie  down  under  the  shade  of  this, 
bush,  if  you  vrill  go  and  join  your  friends  at 
play.  But,  remember,  you  are  not  to  go  out  of 
sight." 

Bobby  and  Jacky  both  promised  to  be  obedient, 
and  off  they  went,  Bobby  challenging  Jacky  to  a 
race  down  the  hill-side,  and  crying  out^  '*  Once, 
twice,  and  off  ;'*  but  poor  Jacky  was  unable  to  keep 
up  with  him,  and  tumbled  three  times,  heels  over 
head,  before  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hiH. 

Well,  after  a  great  many  games  Bobby  came  up 
to  Jacky  and  said,  '*I  say,  Jacky,  let  us  go  round 
and  see  what  lies  at  the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  I 
hoar  some  of  them  saying  it  is  so  nice." 

"No,  no,  Bobby,"  said  Jacky;  "mother  said  we 
wore  not  to  go  out  of  sight,  and  we  promised.'* 

"  But  we*ll  be  back  in  a  minute,  and  besides," 
added  Bobby,  "  she^s  asleep  and  cannot  see  us." 

Jacky  felt  quite  ashamed  of  Bobby,  and,  without 
saying  another  word,  walked  off  up  the  hilL    This 


made  Bobby  dreadfully  angry ;  he  called  Jacky  a 
little  tell-tale,  made  an  ugly  faxie  at  him,  and 
scampered  off  round  the  comer  of  the  hill  as  feist 
as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  brook  running  down  by 
the  side  of  a  wood,  and  under  the  trees  he  saw  a 
perfect  carpet  of  primroses  and  blue  hyacinths. 
"Oh I  isn't  it  lovely,"  cried  Bobby  to  himself; 
'*  m  just  hop  over  the  stream  and  get  a  mouthful 
of  those  pretty  blue  things." 

So  Bobby  jumped  over  the  stream  and  went 
into  the  wood.  As  he  walked  on,  nipping  a  prim- 
rose now  and  then,  and  listening  to  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  he  forgot  all  about  returning,  or  the 
warning  his  mother  had  so  often  given  him  about 
losing  his  way,  and  was  quite  far  into  the  wood 
before  a  stray  thought  came  reminding  him. 

"1*11  go  back  now,"  he  said,  and  turned  round, 
but  there  was  no  pathway ;  he  had  nothing  to  guide 
him,  and  he  wandered  the  wrong  way,  going  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  wood,  imtil  the  sunset  came, 
then  the  night,  with  the  bright  stars  twinkling 
down  upon  him.  Suddenly  a  great  white  bird  flew 
through  the  branches,  crying — **  Too-whoo  I " 

And  Bobby  dq^hed  madly  off;  when  knocking 
his  head  against  a  tree,  d6wn  he  fell,  and  there  he 
lay,  much  too  frightened  to  get  up ;  but  listening 
with  all  his  ears  for  the  dreadful  bird  again.  He 
was  not  kept  long  waiting. 

"Too-whoo I  Too-whitI  Too-whoo!"  came 
shrieking  from,  the  trees  above  him,  first  from  one, 
then  from  another,  until  Bobby  fancied  all  the  owls 
in  the  world  must  be  having  a  meeting,  and  he 
nestled  down  closer  under  the  docks  and  grass. 

Other  sounds  began  to  waken  up  the  darkness. 
A  hedgehog  crept  past,  P<^^g  b^  ^90  about  up 
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Bearch  of  food,  and  whistling  every  now  and  then 
to  call  a  friend  he  was  going  to  meet. 

And  then  a  hare  hopped  along,  stopping  erery 
now  and  then  to  nibble  a  little  grass  or  plant 
Bobby  was  delighted  to  see  the  hare,  and  only 
wished  he  would  stay  near,  for  he  felt  less  afraid, 
thinking  a  hare  wajs  a  brave,  strong  animal,  and 
would  be  good  company.  Indeed,  Bobby  was  going 
to  caU  out  to  him  and  wish  him  good  evening,  when 
he  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  lifted  his  long  ears, 
listened  for  a  few  seconds,  then  dropping  down  on 
all  fours  he  gave  a  great  kick  with  his  hind  legs 
and  bounded  away,  but  not  a  minute  too  soon,  for 
to  Bobby's  intense  horror  up  trotted  a  great  red  fox. 

Such  a  fox !  quite  a  grandfather  fox,  with  eyes 
like  fiery  saucers,  and  teeth  gleaming  in  the  dim  light. 

**  Oh,"  thought  Bobby,  "  that's  the  very  creature 
that  tears  young  lambs  to  pieces ; "  and  he  lay  still, 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe.  Fortunately  for  him, 
the  fox  had  been  watching  the  hare,  and  thought  it 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  his  wife  and  ten  little 
one*8  supper ;  and  he  had  got  a  great  fright  a  few 
nights  before,  when  he  carried  oflf  Mrs.  Slipper 
Slopper's  black  duck,  and  had  no  intention  of  going 
to  a  £Brm-3rard  if  he  could  help  it.  So  without 
ever  looking  Bobby's  way,  he  trotted  quietly  past 

How  thankfiil  Bobby  was !  his  heart  began  to  get 
steady  again,  and  he  was  so  much  relieved  that  he 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  never  woke  until  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  singing 
so  loudly  that  the  wood  seemed  full  of  music 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  happiness  round  and  above, 
Bobby  was  not  happy;  his  heart  was  very  sad  and 
sore,  and  reproached  him  very  much  for  breaking 
his  promise  and  disobeying  his  mother.  He  knew 
now,  by  the  experience  of  the  night  past^  why  she 
told  hirn  not  to  Wander  away,  and  what  a  foolish, 
headstrong  lamb  he  had  been,  and  he  thought  to 
himself,  *'  If  I  ever  get  back  to  my  mother's  I  will 
be  the  most  obedient  lamb  in  the  world." 

While  he  was  wandering  sadly  along,  two  little 
children  appeared.  The  little  girl  had  a  straw  hat 
on,  and  carried  a  basket  on  her  arm.  They  were 
trotting  merrily  along,  but  stopped  when  they  saw 
Bobby,  who  stopped  too,  and  cried  '^Ba-a,"  in  a 
i^ad  voice. 

^'  It's  a  pet  lamb,  sister  Hela,"  cried  Bo,  running 
forward  and  putting  his  arms  round  Bobby's  neck, 
stroking  and  kissing  him.  Hela  took  a  piece  of 
bread  out  of  her  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him  to  eat, 
and  then  they  led  him  home  to  their  mother,  who 
lived  in  a  cottage  not  very  far  from  that  place. 

Bobby  grew  quite  tame  and  fond  of  the  children, 
running  about  after  them  like  a  dog,  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  their  bed,  and  sharing  the  breakfekst,  dinner, 
and  tea.  He  grew  fSeit;  his  wool  became  long 
and  beautifully  white,  for  they  washed  him  in  a 
stream  near  every  morning.  I  do  not  think  you 
could  find  a  handsomer  lamb  in  all  the  country 


than  Bobby  was.  About  five  montia  ifter  hr 
his  mother  the  diildren  recdved  a  mss^  r. 
their  grandmother,  who  lived  at  a  feirn  jat  3 . 
borders  of  the  wood,  bidding  them  come  d  r: 
a  day  with  her,  and  help  to  pull  thaappte:::: 

They  loved  their  grandmother  Tery  ei-  ^ 
liked  the  fun  of  piddng  up  the  bet^-tf.: 
cheeked  apples,  to  say  nothing  of  tla  ^^ 
always  prepared  for  them,  and  the  basket^-  - 
were  allowed  to  bring  home  to  th«b  n:t:-: 
course,  they  meant  to  take  Bobby  liiitii: 
would  never  do  to  leave  him  behini  So:- 
moming  they  started  very  early,  first  tpgi'- 
red  ribbon  round  Bobby's  white  neck. 

When  they  readied  the  feim,  their  grti: 
said,  "  What  a  beautiful  lamb  you're  f^'  - 
they  told  her  how  they  found  Bobby,  11^ 
her  to  let  him  go  into  the  dover.  She  ted  ■ 
to  the  gate  of  the  field,  and  directly  Be  : 
inside  it  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  tk 
the  very  field  where  his  mother  lived;  m^-^ 
to  jump  and  caper  about,  crying  out  mx:-^ 
gaage— "Mother!    Mother!" 

A  flock  of  sheep  were  far  away  in  a  con? 
field,  and  presently  one  jumped  np  and  is^^- 

"  Ba-a-a ! "  in  a  loud  voice,  then  ecs "' 
across,  foUowed  by  a  himb  about  BobbyV.: 
rushed  up  to  Bobby  and  began  kiting  lt=. 

Can  you  guess  who  it  was  ? 

Jacky,  of  course ;  and  what  a  happy  ^'■ 
was!— how  they  kissed  each  other,  aniti*  - 
rest  of  the  sheep,  all  near  relations  of  Be  ■ 
Jacky,  gathered  round,  and  stood  listeBi::^ 
accoxmt  he  gave  them  of  his  adyentQi* 
the  children  came  to  take  him  bad:. : 
very  sorry  to  go  away,  and  ran  all  pjosi  - 
before  he  would  let  himself  be  cangM;  - 
you  see,  children  do  not  understand  laab-^ 
and  thus  had  no  idea  that  poor  Bobby  1:^ 
his  mother  and  brother  among  their  gra:- 
flock,  so  they  took  him  away  to  the  cotts: 
wood  agdun ;-  and  after  all  it  was  the  bes:  u- 
oould  happen  to  Bobby,  for  as  soon  as  pv- 
grew  fat  and  large  he  was  soldtoahntebe:- 
a  little  girl  I  know  calls  "  muttoned."    •  - 
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ENTRAPPED. 

IHEIIE  was  Edina  ?  We  left  her  in  a  frail 
boat^  drifting  on  the  dark  stream.  The 
midnight  hour,  which  had  so  tested  the 
strength  of  her  spirit  in  resisting  toil,  had 
even  more  sternly  tried  her  physical  frame, 
and  had  found  it  wanting.  The  many  anxious  uights  and 
troubled  days  that  had  fallen  to  her  lot  had  not  been  by 
any  means  a  good  preparation  for  such  a  scene  as  she 
had  just  passed  through.  As  she  lay  coiled  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  in  a  stupor  after  her  fright,  she  was 
attacked  with  a  oonvnlsiTe  shivering  that  shook  every 
limb,  and  was  perceptible  to  L'Estrange,  who  was 
evidently  in  great  perplexity  as  to  how  to  dispose  of  her. 
It  had  formed  no  part  of  his  original  plan  to  remove 
her,  and  yet  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  done 
the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances— perhaps  the 
best  possible— for  weak  nerves  might  be  as  trouble- 
some as  a  tender  oonsdence,  and  make  a  secret  ally 
worse  than  useless. 

He  rowed  with  the  current  down  to  Sotherhithe,  and, 
mooring  his  boat  at  some  landing-steps  near  a  beer- 
house, tried  to  rouse  Edina.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  lack-lustre  eyes,  and,  moaning  heavily,  shivered 
in  the  morning  sun— a  ghastly  object. 

L'Estrange  was  known  to  Newson,  the  landlord  of 
<(  The  Petrel,"  and  as  he  bore  his  insensible  burden  into 
the  house,  he  asked  for  lodgings  for  a  few  days  for  his 
daughter,  as  he  was  himself  detained  from  returning 
with  her  to  Boulogne,  and  she  had  been  so  frightened 
by  the  storm  last  night  that,  as  they  saw,  she  was  very 
ill  and  unfit  to  travel  alone.  Newson,  who  had  only 
recently  left  his  situation  as  steward  on  one  of  the 
steamers  between  London  and  Calais^  to  succeed  a 
deceased  brother  as  landlord  of  ''The  Petrel,"  needed  no 
further  explanation.  He  was  not,  by  nature,  over- 
scrupulous, and  his  trade  was  not  likely  to  improve  his 
principles.  Calling  his  wife,  the  young  girl  wps  carried 
up-stairs  to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house— away  from 
noise  aud  interruption ;  and  the  only  panacea  which  the 
woman  knew  of  for  cold  chills  being  a  copious  mixture 
of  strong  brandy  and  water,  this  was  speedily  procured 
and  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  unresisting  girl, 
almost  at  the  risk  of  suffocating  her.  Mrs.  Newson 
was  not  surprised  at  the  injunction  given  by  L'Estrange, 
that  she  should  not  be  disturbed,  or,  when  she  awoke, 
encouraged  to  talk. 

Leaving  sufficient  money  to  ensure  both  their  services 
and  their  silence,  after  attending  somewhat  to  his  toilet, 
li^Estrange  took  his  departure,  cityward,  the  landlord 
and  his  mto  remarking  to  each  other  confidentially,  as 
he  left  them,  that  he  looked  "  up  in  the  stirrups."  There 
was,  indeed,  no  question  that  his  attire  was  now  de- 
cidedly that  of  a  gentleman. 

No  need  for  cautions  as  to  any  conversation  with 


"THE  FAMILY  H0N0I7E,"  ETC.  ETO, 

Edina.     When  the  fitful  stupor  that  had  oppressed  her 
passed  off,  she  was  in  a  burning  fever  and  delirious. 

OPhe  landlady,  fearful  of  fatal  results,  sent  for  a  neigh  -  , 
bouring,  overworked  and  underpaid  medical  man,  who, 
in  the  drinking-houses  of  that  neighbourhood,  had  such 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  seamy  side  of  human 
nature,  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  looked  at  the  young 
patient  with  suspicious,  even  if  with  pitying  eyes.  One 
thing  he  instantly  decided  on.  ''  She  must  have  a  nurse." 

A  decent  Irishwoman,  not  unknown  to  them  as  a 
nurse  in  that  district,  came,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  to 
take  charge  of  the  sufferer,  and  very  efficiently  she  did 
her  work;  for  though  her  practice  had  been  by  the 
sick  beds  of  the  poor,  she  had  skill  of  hand,  and,  what 
is  even  more  rare,  kindness  of  heart. 

Three  weary  weeks— three  weeks  which,  had  she 
possessed  her  mental  faculties  unclouded,  would  have 
been  like  three  >jears  to  Edina — ^passed  as  a  perturbed 
dream  of  three  hours,  while  she  lay  on  that  dim  border 
land,  along  the  margin  of  the  grave.  But  youth  ulti- 
mately triumphed,  and  brought  her  back,  spent,  indeed, 
and  wasted  to  a  shadow,  yet  with  renewed  l^e  in  her 
feeble  pulses,  to  the  region  of  hope. 

One  evening,  when  Mrs.  M'Mahon,  or,  as  she  was 
more  familiarly  called,  ''old  Norah,"  the  nurse,  lighted 
her  candle,  the  thin  hand  of  the  sick  girl  was  raised  to 
shade  her  eyes  from  its  light.  It  was  the  first  gesture 
of  consciousness,  and  the  woman  said,  as  she  leaned  over 
her, "  My  darling,  shure  ye're  better  entirely." 

Edini^— who  had  been  for  the  last  hour  looking  about 
and  trying  to  comprehend  where  she  was,  noticing  the 
whitewashed  walls,  had  concluded  she  was  again  in 
France— was  trying  to  murmur  out  a  question  in  French 
when  she  heard  these  words,  and  for  a  moment  gave 
no  other  answer  than  a  flood  of  tears.  They  relieved 
her,  and  spoke  the  gratitude  and  thanks  her  voice  could 
not  utter,  for,  weak  as  she  was,  she  had  the  feeling  that 
life  and  not  death  was  before  her;  and  to  the  young 
that  is  surely  a  welcome  sensation. 

It  was  not  for  two  days  more  that  she  could  ask 
any  questions.  She  lay  thinking  of  one  theme— the 
mercy  of  God  in  sparing  her— a  theme  that  brought  the 
salutary  consciousness  that  she  was  not  fit  to  die,  that 
she  had  not  ever  before  clung  as  closely  as  she  ought 
to  Him  who  had  tasted  death  for  sinful  man.  Shattered 
by  illness,  light.  Divine  light,  had  come  through  the 
soul's  frail  tabernacle.  Gradually  all  the  events  that 
preceded  her  illness  came  back  to  her.  Then  she  rose 
up  on  her  elbow  in  alarm,  and  said, "  Where  am  I P" 

''Shure  your  father  honey — and  a  smooth-spoken 
gentleman  he  \b — butters  his  words,  I'm  bound  to  own, 
iligantly ;  he'll  move  ye,  as  soon  as  ye  can  bear  it,  to 
better  quarters ;  though  if  ye'd  seen  what  I  have,  ye*d 
niver  be  out  of  consate  with  the  likes  of  this.'' 

And  then,  feeling  it  a  release  firom  silence,  she  began 
to  while  away  the  time  with  stories  of  her  nursing 
experience,  which  had,  in  truth,  been  no^  %  little  varied. 
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"Fightin*  and  fendin',"  as  she  expressed  it,  "for  the 
bit  and  sup  for  the  ohilder,  had  caused  her  to  see  a 
mighty  dale  of  ups  and  downs  in  life." 

"  And  is  it  Ella  ye're  called,  miss  ?  I  did  not  rightly 
catch  the  name  the  masther  give.*' 

"  Edina  is  my  name,"  sighed  the  poor  girl,  unwilling 
to  add  any  other— ignorant,  indeed,  what  other  to  give. 

"Edina!"  said  the  woman,  in  a  peculiar  tone,  half 
rising  from  her  seat. 

"  Yes ;  why  do  you  start  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  only  it's  a  mighty  qnare  name." 

"  I  am  named  from  the  city  where  I  was  born— Edin- 
burgh," answered  the  invalid. 

"  And  an  iligant  dty  it  is ;  and  though  with  all  the 
veins  of  my  heart  I  loTe  Dublin,  barrin'  it — and  may  be 
it's  only  an  Irishwoman  with  a  tear  in  her  eyQ  would 
say  that  same— Edinburgh  bates  all." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  this,  in  which  old 
Norah  seemed  to  be  thinking.  Suddenly,  after  more 
than  an  hour,  she  asked  abruptly— 

"  And  how  old  may  ye  be,  my  swate  jewel  ?'' 

"Nearly  eighteen;  but  don't  speak,  please^  Tm 
tired." 

Edina  dropped  off  asleep  almost  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
woman,  watching  over  her,  scanned  her  features  with 
curious  eyes,  and  kept  muttering  to  herself,  as  if  calcu- 
lating something,  **  Edina !  nearly  eighteen !" 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  the  next  morning,  for  the 
summer  was  now  lapsing  into  autumn,  when  L'Estrange 
arrived,  and  hearing  how  much  recovered  Edina  was,  he 
sent  for  Norah,  and  giving  her  some  handsome  cloaks 
and  wmppers,  told  her  to  get  her  patient  ready  for 
removal  by  boat,  as  that  was  tiie  easiest  mode  of 
travelling,  in  her  weak  state ;  and  before  there  oould 
be  either  question  or  remonstrance,  Edina,  carefully 
wrapped  up,  was  carried  from  the  monotonous  sick- 
room she  had  occupied  now  for  nearly  a  month,  down 
to  the  landing-steps,  and  laid  upon  soft  cushions  in  a 
spacious  boat,  accompanied  by  the  nurse.  She  was  soon 
rowed  across  the  river;  then  lifted  into  a  Bath-chair, 
with  the  hood  drawn  over  and  the  glass  shut,  she  was 
wheeled  some  considerable  distance  to  a  detached  house. 
Whether  it  was  that  a  high  wall  round  a  small  garden 
was  sure  to  make  it  look  gloomy,  or  that  as  her  strength 
returned  her  suspicions  and  fears  returned  also,  Edina's 
heart  sank  within  her  as  she  entered  this  house.  The  Irish 
nurse  had  followed  the  chair  closely,  and  was  ready  to 
life  her  charge  out;  and  as  Edina  struggled  a  little, 
and,  turning  her  face  towards  the  man  who  had  dragged 
the  chair,  hastily  said, "  What  is  the  name  of  this  place  ?  '* 
Norah  put  her  head  down  close  to  her,  and  said— 

"  Hush !  darling,  don't  take  on  that  the  fright  is 
soaring  ye.    Shure  I'm  wid  ye." 

The  look  that  accompanied  the  whisper  reassured 
Edina.,  even  though  she  noticed  that  the .  woman 
appeared  unusually  grave  and  silent.  And  when  she 
had  taken  her  charge  into  a  drawing-room,  that  looked  on 
to  a  gloomy  path  of  scrubby  turf,  walled  in,  she  laid  her 
down  on  a  sofa,  took  off  her  wraps,  and  departed  without 
a  word.  The  moment  of  the  nurse's  going  was  the  signal 
for  the  entrance  of  the  man  whom  Edina  more  than  ever 
chrank  from  calling  father. 


His  manner  was  cold,  but  not  unkind.  He  began  br 
apologising  for  the  poor  accommodation  she  had  had, 
and  urged  as  the  reason  the  impossibility  of  remoTing 
her  to  more  comfortable  quarters,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that,  as  change  of  air  was  prescribed,  **  so  soon  as 
she  could  travel,  he  meant  to  take  her  to  some  salubiioos 
place." 

'<  When  ?  "  was  Edina's  anxious  word  of  oomment. 

**  I  have  not  decided." 

"May  I  not  see  Miss  Ormond,  or  write  to  her? 
What  can  she  have  thought  of  my  going  ?*' 

"  It  matters  very  little  what  she  thinks ;  she  has  M, 
I  fancy,  enough  to  occupy  her  thoughts." 

"  Do,  pray,  allow  me  to  write." 

**  She  has  left  Bivercroft— I  think,  left  England." 

"KateOrmondhasI" 

"  Kate— but  as  to  the  Ormond,  you  had  better  drop 
that  name,  as  you  will  have  to  drop  her.  She  haa  no 
right  to  ity  nor  to  the  fortune  which  she  usurped  is 
well  as  the  name.  But  it  is  too  long  a  story  for  me  to 
tell,  and  you  are  too  weak  to  attend  to  it  now.  Be 
satisfied,  dear  Edina,  that  my  care  of  you  will  not  be, 
and  has  not  been,  measured  by  your  considerstion  for 
myself;  if  it  had,  you  must  have  died  in  your  iUness* 

While  Edina  oould  not  controvert  this  faot,  her  sense 
of  gratitude  towards  this  strange  man  wss  whollj 
benumbed  by  the  feeling  that  until  she  was  at  libertj 
to  offer  some  explanation  of  her  flight,  she  must  Ik 
under  the  most  painful  imputations. 

'*  There  are  some  things  worse  than  death,"  she  mur- 
mured, the  tears  filling  her  eyes;  for  Gerald  OikeusbiT 
was  not  forgotten,  and  to  have  lost  his  good  opinion  ns 
so  bitter  a  doom  tiiat  she  could  not  endure  it  patieoilj. 

"  I'm  in  no  mood,"  was  the  replj  to  this,  'to  reaaa 
with  one  either  so  weak  or  so  obsiinate.  Here  you  wL! 
have  all  that  is  necessary  for  your  fiirther  reoorerr: 
as  soon  as  possible  you  will  leave,  and  if  I  am  satisded 
with  this  nurse,  I  shall  retain  her  as  an  attendant  Be 
obedient" — he  laid  some  stress  on  the  word— ** sod  1 
shall  be  bound  to  you  by  more  than  kindred  ties;  1 
shall  be  a  friend  as  well  as  father.  But  attempt  to 
deceive  or  disobey,  and  I  become  your  enemy." 

No  words  can  express  the  cruel  glitter  of  his  steel- 
bright  eyes  as  he  spoke,  or  the  set  hardness  of  hi^ 
features.  In  her  weak  state  Edina  turned  avay  he 
eyes,  and  cowered  down  amcing  the  cushions  of  the  so^ 
It  was  in  this  posture  old  Norah  found  her,  some  half- 
hour  after  the  "  masther,"  as  she  called  him,  had  leH. 
There  was  a  something  so  woebegone  in  the  youn; 
face,  that  th^  woman  lifted  it  up,  and  resting  it  on 
her  bosom,  whispered — 

"Are  ye  quite  shure  now,  my  jewel,  that  he's  yonr 
own  blessed  father  ?" 

« Yes- my  father— but,  oh!  not  blessed,"  feltercd 
Edina,  unable  to  suppress  the  words. 

**  Whist,  now,  ye  mustn't  be  after  spaking  again  yoor 
own  flesh  and  blood,  darling.  Ye  must  let  Uiem  tbit 
owns  ye  guide  ye,"  replied  Norah,  in  a  disappointed 
voice,  adding,  "he's  a  mighty  pleasant-spoken  gvnilt- 
man  to  me  anyhow;  and  if  the  house  Is  small  tn-i 
dull,  shure  it  has  many  convanienoe*.  Miss  Sdina; 
if  you  remember  them  great  bartacks  of  houses  in 
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Edinburgh*  like  strates  set  up  on  end,  this  is  better 
entirely." 
**  I  don't  remember  anything  about  Edinburgh." 
"  Don't  ye,  now  ?  I  thought  by  ye're  name  ye  might. 
Ah,  then,  it's  I  that  remembers  them  long  stairs,  weary 
on  'em,  when  I  trailed  up  and  down  after  Mistress 
Somerville,  the  swate  craythur.  But,  jewel,  ye're  tired ; 
ril  get  ye  something  to  nourish  ye  up  a  bit,  and  then, 
may  be,  ye'll  have  a  sleep." 

She  left  Edina,  who,  as  she  lay  back  exhausted  on  the 
couch,  pondered  the  one  word — "  Somerville."  Where 
and  when  had  she  heard  that  name  bisfore  ? 


CHAPTEB  XXXVIIL 

GLIMPSES  OF  A  KSW  CABSEB. 

And  had  the  proverbial  uncertunty  of  law  really  aided 
the  new  claimant  that  had  appeared,  and  deprived  Miss 
Ormond  of  what  she  had  deemed  her  fortune  ^ 

There  was  no  dispute  that  the  man  we  have  known 
as  L'Estrange  had  clearly— CTen  to  Gerald  Oakenshaw*s 
unwilling  credence -^proved  himself  to  be  William 
L'Estrange  Ormond,  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ormond.  His  baj^tismal  certificate,  letters,  and  papers 
were  all  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  impartial 
witnesses  to  his  identity.  His  lawyers  had  lost  no  time 
in  serving  notice  of  his  claim  to  idl  the  |;enan1e  in  the 
houses  which  Kate  regarded  ba  herli.  Nothing  could  be 
more  prompt,  or  apparently  clear,  than  his  demands — if, 
indeed,  it  was  true,  as  he  asserted,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Ormond  ^ad  never  been  legally  married. 

As  yet  Miss  Ormond  knew  very  little  of  the  world, 
and  nothing  of  poverty;  but  her  feelingls  received  a 
greater  shock  at  the  stigma  ^cast  upon  her  dead  mother's 
fame  than  at  the  threatened  loss  of  property  to  herself. 
Gladly  would  she  have  relinquished  any  dower  of  worldly 
wealth,  rather  than  that  more  inestimable  dower — an 
honourable  name,  an  unblemished  descent.  It  was  tor- 
ture, both  to  her  pride  and  ptinciple,  that  the  loss  of 
the  one  involved  the  loss  of  both. 

With  feelings  that  were  rendered  morbidly  acute  by 
her  mental  sufferings,  she  weighed  the  words  and  scanned 
the  looks  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  and 
found,  to  her  bitter  mortification,  that  doubts,  inuendoes, 
and  insulting  pity,  met  her  on  all  sides. 

A  statement  of  the  legal  difficulties  was  drawn  up  and 
submitted  by  Mr.  Chpp  for  the  opinion  of  counsel,  and 
on  that  opinion  Kate's  guardians  were  to  decide  as  to 
the  desirability  of  going  into  court  to  resist  the  claim 
made  to  her  late  father's  property.  If,  indeed,  there 
really  was  no  hope  of  her  retaining  it,  why  drag  her 
parents — her  mother's  name— into  an  open  tribunal, 
only  to  cover  them  with  disgrace  ? 

It  was  characteristic  of  Kate  Ormond  that,  on  the 
first  doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  Clipp  as  to  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Ormond's  will,  she  should  hasten  to  release  him 
from  his  engagement.  He  had. been  working,  un- 
questionably, promptly,  and  well  on  her  behalf,  and  that 
occupation  added  to  Kate's  disinclination  to  see  any  one 
for  some  days  after  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
claims,  of  her  father*s  brother,  had  kept  Mr.  Clipp  from 
the  house.    Some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit's,  that»  I 


"  under  present  circumstances,  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well 
that  Clipp  Junior  was  an  accepted  suitor,"  roused  Kate 
from  her  grief,  and  she  wrote  to  him  at  once.  Her  letter 
crossed  one  that  had  been  written  the  same  day  by 
Mrs.  Clipp,  as  if  privately,  to  Miss  Ormond— a  letter  of 
which  her  son  was  quite  aware.    It  ran  thus : — 

My  dear  yoong  Mend  vi]],  I  am  Bore,  pftrdon  a  moiber,  who.  Jn 
her  anxiety  for  her  son's  welfare,  deems  It  right— unknown  to  him 
—testate,  that  as  the  small  property  left  to  sustain  her  widowhood 
Is  much  encumbered,  it  would  be  ruinona  to  the  Interests  of  a  young 
professional  man  to  think  of  marrying,  onleM  adequate  proylaioa 
oould  be  made  for  a  new  establishment. 

The  blessing  of  an  elegant  and  accomplished  wife  is,  indeed, 
great;  and  you.  dear  Miss  Ormond,  possess  all  that  oould  be  desired 
in  that  way;  but  those  very  elegances  and  accomplishments  hare 
beon  fosured  in,  and  mdkt  be  sustained  by,  affluence.  Never  eould 
I  forgive  a  son  of  mine  If  he  plunged  you  In  misery,  as  well  as  ruined 
himself,  by  meanly  holding  you  to  an  engagement  formed  when 
there  waa  no  doubt  of  your  right  to  the  dower  bequeathed  to  you— 
a  right  I  hope  to  see  fully  established ;  but,  until  then— ^ 

Kate  tossed  away  the  letter  when  she  had  read  thus 
far,  and,  taking  up  a  pen,  wrote— 

Miss  Ormond  hastens  to  relieve  Mrs.  Clipp's  anxiety  by  In- 
forming her  that,  before  her  letter  arrived,  she  had  written  to  Mr. 
Clipp,  that  the  engagement— if  such  it  waa— must  end  between  thenu. 
Business  matters  had  so  absorbed  Miss  Ormood's  attention,  that  she 
forgot  to  write  earlier  on  this  topio,  which  she  trusts  henceforth  will 
no  more  diaturb  Mrs.  Clipp's  repose  than  U  does  Miss  Ormond*a" 

We  mortals  are  strange  compounds.  Kate  Ormond 
had  never  felt  so  active,  strong,  and  free  as  after  she  had 
answered  that  epistle.  Her  inddenoe  was  over,  and  she 
set  herself,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  powerful  mind, 
to  reflect  on  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  her. 
She  took  stock  of  her  talents  and  acquirements,  and.  re- 
solved, if  counsel's  opinion  was  adverse,  to  turn  the 
personal  valuables  that  she  possessed  into  money,  and 
enter  the  studio  of  some  eminent  artist  willing  to  take 
a  pupil,  as  an  art  student.  She  calculated  the  cost  of  a 
residence  at  Munich  or  at  Bome,  and  resolved  on  a  life  of 
honourable  toil.  Her  loneliness  for  a  moment  appalled 
her.  "I  have  no  friends,"  she  said;  "no  real,  com- 
petent friends."  It  was  while  uttering  this  melancholy 
sentence  that  she  thought  of  that  Friend  above  all 
others,  whose  presence  annihilates  solitude,  whose^ 
blessing  banishes  poverty.  Kate  Ormond,  likely  to  be 
shamed  and  dowerless,  was  in  that  hour  drawn  near  to 
Him  who  can  enrich  with  heavenly  treasure. 

Other  persons  of  our  story,  too,  were  in  altered  worldly 
circumstances.  Gilbert  Graspington's  leaving  his  grand- 
father was  but  the  commencement  of  better  days  for 
him.  The  firm  he  served  before  he  came  to  his  kins- 
man had  removed  their  business  to  London,  and  in- 
corporated with  it  an  old  city  business.  They  knew  the 
worth  of  the  young  man  who  had  been  unceremoniously 
withdrawn.  Hearing  of  the  rupture  between  him  and 
the  elder  Graspington,  they  made  Gilbert  an  oflfer  of  a 
salary  beyond  his  expectations,  and  more  than  adequate 
1^  his  modest  wants,  with  a  by  no  means  remote  prospect 
of  a  share  in  the  business.  So  iihat  while  Edina  had 
been  tossing  on  her  sick  bed,  he  had  quietly  established 
himself  at  his  employment;  and,  ignorant  of  the  actual 
stale  of  affairs  between  Mr.  Clipp  and  Miss  Ormond, 
was  secretly  striving,  by  devotion  to  business,  to  still 
the  pangs  of  hopeless  affection. 
He  had  a  secret  though,  as  we  know,  mistaken  oon- 
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▼iction  that,  though  Edina  was  not  in  France,  his  grand- 
father knew  of  her  retreat.  It  was  quite  compatihie 
with  his  hard  nature  that  he  should  keep  every  one  in 
suspense  about  her. 

But  the  word  suspense,  with  all  its  bitter  meaning, 
was  inadequate  to  describe  the  anguish  of  Gerald 
Oakenshaw.  He  had  haunted  Mr.  Grsspington's  office ; 
he  ha4  been  to  every  hospital  in  London,  and  was  only 
restrained  from  advertising  in  the  Times  by  Gilbert*s 
expression  of  belief  that  Ediua  was  not  really  lost. 

Great  as  his  trouble  was,  he  keenly  sympathised  with 
Kate.  Though  if  this  claim  of  the  brother  of  Mr.  Ormond 
was  just,  why  should  Gerald  Oakenshaw  be  mortified  at 
it  ?  Simply  because  recent  researches  among  some  very 
old  letters  -of  Mrs.  Oakenshaw  had  shown  that  this 
brother  was  a  bad  man,  who,  early  in  life,  had  outraged 
and  disgraced  his  family  to  the  extent  that  he  had  been 
pensioned  off  by  them,  on  condition  that  he  no  longer 
bore  thdr  name ;  that  he  had  taken  his  second  name  as 
a  surname ;  and,  tormenting  them  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions for  money  beyond  his  allowance,  had  wandered 
about  the  world  a  spendthrift  vagabond,  with  many 
dangerous  accomplishments  and  no  principle.  That 
such  a  man  should  haTe  a  legal  right  to  deprive  Kate 
Ormond  of  the  fortune  she  had  been  brought  up  to 
expect  was,  indeed,  mortifying.  No  one,  for  a  moment^ 
oonneoted  the  disappearance  of  Edina  with  the  coming 
of  this  claimant.  There  was  no  point  of  cohesion  in  the 
circumstances.  And  yet  it  so  happened  that  a  random 
remark  of  Mrs.  Keziah's  to  Gerald  Oakenshaw,  like  a 
seed  borne  by  the  wind,  was  destined  to  germinate  and 
produce  useful  fruit. 

There  is  something  in  real  nutnly  affection,  particu- 
larly where  it  is  unsuccessful,  that  interests  all  women 
not  utterly  cold  and  heartless.  Notwithstanding  his 
dislike  of  Mr.  Graspington,  Gerald  had  called  of  neces- 
sity  in  Bed  Lion  Square,  on  Miss  Ormond's  affairs. 
More  than  once  he  hadwuted  for  Mr.  Graspington; 
and  resolved  not  to  lose  an  opportunity,  he  had  managed 
to  scrape  an  acqiiaintanoe  with  Mrs.  Keziah,  who,  to  do 
her  justice,  was  much  shocked  at  the  disappearance  of 
Edina.  She  believed  in  her  secret  heart  that  the  young 
girl  had  tried  to  run  away,  and  been  detected  by  her 
grandfather,  was  in  his  hiding.  She  had  ventured  once 
to  question  him,  and  received  so  stem  an  answer  that  it 
silenced  her.  The  young  man's  anxiety  touched  her. 
If,  she  reasoned,  Cousin  Tough  never  meant  to  provide 
for  the  girl,  what  a  capital  thing  it  was  that  this  steady, 
superior  young  man  evidently  loved  her. 

One  evening,  when  Mr.  Oakenshaw  called  to  tell  her 
that  he  had  been  to  the  accident  ward  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  having  heard  that  a  young  girl  had  been  picked 
up  insensible  in  the  Knightsbridge  Boad,  and  oon- 
Teyed  there  about  the  time  of  Edina's  disappearance^ 
Mrs.  Keziah  exclaimed—  , 

''Ah,  it  never  rains  but  it  pours;  there's  Miss 
Ormond's  trouble— poor  thing !  One  comes  that  no- 
body wants,  and  one  goes  that  nobody  can  find.  I  sit, 
Mr.  Oakenshaw,  and  ponder  and  ponder  over  it,  till 
somehow  this  man  that  claims  the  estate,  and  this 
young  girl  is  both  all,  as  it  were,  mixed  up  together  in 
my  mind." 


The  remark  was  very  vague,  but,  after  Gerald  Oaken- 
shaw had  left,  it  recurred  again  and  again,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  resolved  on  setting  a  waUdi  on  this 
'\7illiam  I/Estrange  Ormond's  movements.  He  knew 
his  lawyers,  and  not  long  since  had  seen  him  theie. 
He  found  also  that  he  generally  put  up  at  an  hotel  in 
the  city,  and  he  had  learned  so  much  about  him  as  to 
know  that  he  was  fond  of  boating.  A  ciipcamstanoe 
that  somehow,  while  it  excited  suspicion,  brought  Biver- 
croft  to  his  mind.  In  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice, 
he  considered  it  would  be  well  to  know  all  he  oomlii 
learn  of  the  habits  and  haunts  of  Miss  Ormond's  enemy. 
So,  after  consulting  Gilbert,  whom  he  made  his  con- 
fidant, he  lost  no  time  in  employing  a  polinwnan  in 
plain  clothes  to  watch  him. '  * 

The  faintest  idea  that  anything  could  be  discovered 
against  the  man  whose  claim  was  both  an  insult  and  aa 
injury  to  the  object  of  his  secret  homage,  was  enough 
to  stimulate  Gilbert's  activity ;  so  that  every  moment  a' 
his  leisure  was  given  to  aiding  Gerald.  We  should  not 
strictly  say  every  moment.  He  had  found  plenty  of 
reasons  for  going  down  to  Biveroroft  and  offering  faii 
services,  in  any  way  she  chose  to  employ  thani,  to  Mil 
Tregabbit.  And  that  lady,  in  obedience  to  Mis 
Ormond's  wishes,  had  commissioned  him  to  seek  for  s 
secluded  house  in  some  quiet  suburb  of  London,  to 
which,  pending  the  uncertainty.  Miss  Ormond  and 
herself  could  retire.  The  fSuntest  thought  that  she 
should  be  proved  an  intruder  where  she  had  beeo 
mistress,  made  Kate  eager  to  leave  Biveroroft. 

Once,  and  once  only,  had  Bfiss  Ormond  Been  her 
faithful  adherent  during  this  eventful  three  weeks.  It 
was  one  evening,  and  she  was  nervous— nor  was  he  quite 
tranquil  For  the  want  of  something  better  to  aay,  she 
asked  him  after  Miss  Glipp. 

"I  have  not  visited  them  once  the  night  oi  their 
party,  now,  several  weeks  baok,"  said  Gilbert,  in  a 
tone  of  indifflurence. 

« Indeed ! "  said  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  significantly ;  adding 
"  we  have  declined  all  invitations." 

**  We  have  had  none,"  laid  Kate,  truthfully. 

"  Ah,  I  have  a  contempt  for  people  who  fly  at  the 
first  intimation  of  trouble,'*  Baid  Mrs.  Tregabbik  "  Tea 
my  good  firien^,  have  acted  very  differonUy." 

*'  Perhaps,  madam,  I  have  a  fellow-feeling." 

"Oh !  I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  trouble.  Tour 
grandfather  is  rich." 

"  Nay,  for  all  I  see  to  the  contrary,  he  means  to  dis* 
inherit  me.  He  so  resents  what  I  said  about  my  pocr 
cousin,  that  we  parted — he  cast  me  off;  and,  mUy,  I 
cease  to  care  to  ei\joy  a  preference  based  on  injustice. 
I  would  rather  rely  on  my  own  efforts  to  make  my 
way  in  the  world." 

"And  you  are  right,"  said  Kate^  with  a  amile  so 
beaming  that  it  nkindled  all  his  hopes. 

They  parted  that  night  with  the  very  oddest  secret 
causes  of  oonsolation. 

"How  fortunate  if  she  is  no  longer  an  heiress !" 
said  he. 

"  I'm  glad  that  hard,  did  man  has  disinherited  hlK," 
was  Kate*s  thought. 

(To  he  confimced.) 
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^X>  been  wandering  all  day,  sketch-book  in 
3.d,  through  the  lonely  region  of  yine-olad  hills 
ooded  ^lens  which  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the 
,  not  far  from  legend-haunted  territory, 
vox*.  I. 


Suddenly,  a  flash  ef  intense  brilliancy  dazzle  J 
the  startled  sight,  and  the  deep,  resounding  thuDdor 
rolled  in  awful  grandeur  overhead.  I  had  wan- 
dered on,  unconscious  of  time  and  distance,  Qn^Q[^ 
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now  scarcely  knew  whicli  direction  to  take  in  order 
to  reach,  as  speedily  as  might  be,  a  place  of 
shelter. 

Whilst  I  was  deliberating  for  a  moment  which 
way  to  choose,  I  heard  the  quick  step  of  some  one 
springing  hurriedly  from  rock  to  rock,  breaking 
through  the  tangled  mass  of  underwood  which 
here  clothed  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
*  A  tall,  active  young  peasant  presently  appeared. 
As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  paused,  and 
remarked,  what  was  obvious  enough,  that  we  were 
about  to_have  a  furious  storm. 

I  asked  my  way  to  the  nearest  village,  and  was 
told  it  was  distant  about  a  couple  of  German  miles. 
This  was  anything  but  pleasant  intelligence  in  such 
weather;  for  the  rain  had  now  begun  to  descend 
in  torrents,  the  lightning  was  almost  incessant,  and 
the  thunder  reverberated  among  the  hills  in  one 
continuous  peaL  There  seemed  no  help  for  it  but 
to  hurry  forward,  braving  the  fury  of  the  elements 
as  best  one  might. 

I  questioned  the  young  man  as  to  the  way,  and 
made  him  understand  that  he  might  gain  some- 
thing more  than  companionship  if  he  would  show 
me  the  shortest  road  to  a  place  of  shelter.  He 
willingly  assented,  and,  to  my  no  small  satisfaction, 
informed  me  there  was  a  monastery  not  far  distant, 
whither  he  himself  was  bound,  adding  that  the 
good  monks  would  doubtless  shelter  me,  and,  if 
need  be,  provide  me  with  a  night's  lodging. 

Thus,  whiling  the  time  away  by  question  and 
answer,  and  occasional  remark,  as  we  rapidly 
threaded  the  mazes  of  a  large  wood,  we  arrived 
at  an  opening  whence  two  paths  diverged*  In  the 
direction  of  the  path  we  were  following  rose  the 
majestic  ruins  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  ancient 
feudal  castle,  but  we  were  not  near  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish more  than  its  broken  outlines  in  the 
gloaming  which  now  rendered  every  object  in- 
distinct. 

Turning  from  gazing  at  the  castle  to  ask  my 
guide  whether  oiur  road  lay  in  that  direction,  I 
observed  that  he  crossed  himself,  and  was  about  to 
take  the  turning  to  the  left.  He  seemed  confused, 
•and  anxious  to  proceed  by  the  path  he  had  selected, 
when  I  asked  him,  in  rather  sharp  tones,  if  he  was 
taking  the  most  direct  way  to  the  monastery  P  He 
stammered  something  about  the  path  leading  past 
the  castle  beitig  the  shortest  and  most  direct  one, 
but  that  in  such  a  storm  and  in  the  dark  it  was 
better  to  go  the  other  way.  Provoked  with  the 
fellow  for  such  absurd  hesitation  while  we  were 
getting  wet  through,  I  declared  resolutely  my 
determination  to  proceed  by  the  shortest  route  to  a 
place  of  shelter,  and  that,  if  I  could  find  no  other,  I 
would  take  refuge  in  the  ruined  castle. 

A  look  of  wild  terror  overspread  the  zoanly 
features  of  my  companion;  his  stalwart  frame 
Boemed  to  shake  with  some  unfathomable  horror. 


**  Achy  mein  Berr/^*  he  implored,  "let  us  Icaie 
this  awful  spot  and  hasten  to  the  monastery.  B'j 
Herr  does  not  know  that  the  castle  and  tho  ttooI 
are  haunted :  it  is  just  in  such  a  night  as  this  the 
spirit  of  the  Lady  of  tho  Silver  Arrow  viil  be 
roaming  abroad  1 " 

Just  then  a  flash  of  vivid  forked  lightning 
brought  the  ruined  castle  into  momentary  proxi- 
mity ;  the  roar  of  th^  thunder  had  not  died  away 
when,  on  looking  round,  I  perceived  my  goide 
was  striding  away  in  the  direction  he  had  fint 
wished  to  take.  Fearful  of  losing  my  way,  1 
made  up  my  mind  to  foUow  him,  and  in  doe 
time  we  arrived  at  the  monastery,  whera  ws 
gained  instant  admittance,  and  received  every 
kindness  and  attention  that  our  wayworn  pligM 
required.  Supplied  with  dry  clothing,  and  re- 
freshed with  a  bountiful  repast,  I  began  to -look 
about  me,  and  wonder  how  this  old  grey  building 
came  to  be  erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest 
The  good  monks  appeared  to  be  homely,  quiet 
souls,  but  little  raised  in  intelligent  cultore  aboTd 
the  rural  population  of  the  district  they  inhabited, 
— all  save  one,  whose  pale,  intellectual  cormtenancs 
struck  me  at  first  sight  as  presenting  something 
out  of  the  common. 

"You  doubtless  have  a  very  quiet  VUSi  here?" 
was  the  commonplace  observation  which  escaped 
my  lips,  while  my  thoughts  were  busy  mth  tho 
human  problem  before  me. 

**  So  quiet,"  was  the  reply^  '*  that,  except  in  tis 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  peasants  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  who  bring  provisions  for  tlie 
monastery,  are  detained  here  by  stress  of  ve&ther 
for  a  day,  or  even  two,  we  see  no  one  from  withoat 
for  many  months.  Few  strangers  hear  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  place  as  the  monasteiy  of  Schreck- 
enfels,  better  known,  however,  by  the  peasantry  of 
the  surrounding  country  as  the  Monasteij  of  the 
Silver  Arrow." 

Struck  by  the  latter  name,  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  strange  terror  of  my  guide,  and  his 
allusion  to  some  ghostly  visitant  of  the  lonely 
forest,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  the  *'  Lady  of  tha 
Silver  Arrow."  Wishing  to  hear  more  of  this 
mysterious  personage,  if  she  had  any  existenoei^ 
times  past  or  present,  I  asked  the  monk  for  ti 
explanation  of  this  strange  name  given  to  hi^ 
abode. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  shovy^n 
over  the  building,  and  then  take  you  to  the  chapel, 
where  lies  buried  the  noble  founder  of  onr  house, 
the  Knight  von  Schreckenf els ;  and  if  you  list  to 
hear  a  sad  history,  which  happened  in  an  age  loii^ 
past,  I  will  relate  it  to  you." 

Saying  this,  he  took  up  a  smaU  lamp,  a&d  H 
the  way  through  dark  stone  passagOB  to  the  librtfT, 
a  good-sized  room,  but  scantily  fdmished  in&  oA 
dusty-looking  volumes ;  thence  to  tii0don&itione&^ 
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cold,  bare^  unconiGprtable  cells;  and  down  some 
Bteps  into  a  small  cllapel. 

By  the  dim  light  of  the  small  lamp  I  could 
vaguely  discern  an  altar,  with  the  usual  Popish 
Hdomments.  In  fi^nt  of  the  altar  stood  a  tomb, 
on  whieh  rested  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  knight 
in  fall  armour;  beneath  it  could  be  traced  the 
inaoription,  in  Latin,  **Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sigis- 
mund  yon  Schieckenfels,  a  grievous  sinner.*' 

There  was  something  so  mournful  and  so  strange 
in  the  aspect  of  the  place,  that  'I  shuddered  in- 
voluntarily. "This  air  oppresses  me,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  **  shall  we  go  forth  and  see  whether  the 
storm  has  spent  its  .violence  ?  " 

The  monk  assented  silently,  by  leading  me  out 
of  the  chapel  by  a  side  door,  by  which  we  gained 
the  foot  of  a  winding  staircase,  evidently  made  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  After  mounting  many 
steps,  we  emerged  on  a  small  platform,  forming 
the  summit  of  a  kind  of  tower  attached  to  the  main 
building. 

From  thur  derated  position  the  view  by  daylight 
must  hare  been  extenei^a;  as  it  was,  tW  eye 
ranged  9^t  a  wide  expanse  of  forest  scenery, 
broken  and  irregular  in  the  fitfid  glimpses  of  the 
moon's  radiance.  The  storm  had  quite  ceased,  but 
the  clouds,  rent  into  a  hundred  fantastic  shapes, 
sailed  rapidly  over  the  moon's  disc.  Now  a  flood 
of  light  would  ieJl  upon  the  distant  towers  of  the 
ruined  oastle  oi  SohreckenfelS)  and  again  heavy 
shadows  rested  on  the  surrounding  woods*  The 
air  seemed  delightfully  fresh  and  balmy  after  the 
close,  unearthly  atmosphere  of  the  chapel  we  had 
quitted.  The  pleasant  fragrance  of  the  earth,  re- 
freshed with  rain  after  a  drought,  mingling  with 
the  odour  of  the  pine-trees  growing  on  the  moun- 
tain-side, rose  to  meet  us  in  the  breeze. 

Inviting  me  to  seat  myself  beside  him  on  the 
battlemented  wall  of  the  to'^er,  at  a  spot  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  suxrounding 
neighbourhood,  the  monk  thjus  began  the  story  of 
*' the  Silver  Arrow:"— 

Several  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  in  yonder 
ruined  castle  a  noble  knight,  Sigismund  yon 
Schreckenfels.  Those  towei-s,  now  broken  and  de- 
faced, frowned  in  lordly  majesty  over  the  sur- 
rounding district  From  yonder  windows^  where 
the  ivy  whispers  sa41y  in  the  night  wind,  graceful 
dames  and  gallant  youths  looked  down  up<»i  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  in  the  courtyard  beneath, 
where  knights  tilted  in  the  proud  revelry  of  mimic 
war. 

The  Lord  of  Schreckenfels  had  wooed  and  won  a 
^Tady  as'^od  and  true  of  heart  as  she  was  lovely  to 
look  upom:  and  a  beautiful  little  daughter  glad- 
deQed_^fl^||i})ome  with  her  endearing  presence. 

'^^}iNiiA|y^<>^  Schreckenfels*  devoted  much  of 
hor  time  toMt  education  and  training  of  her  little 
daughter,  aijflhiepaid  for  this  labour  of  loye  by 


the  gradual  development  of  a  nature  singularly 
gifted,  intellectually  and  morally. 

Among  the  guests  who  most  frequently  sought 
the  willing  hospitality  of  the  Castle  of  Schreckon* 
fels  was  the  Baron  von  Heimfeld,  the  brother  in 
arms  and  bosom  friend  of  the  noble  owner.  Left  a 
widower  after  one  year  of  happy  married  life,  the 
baron  had  not  taken  to  himself  another  wife,  or  given 
a  mother  to  his  son,  the  little  Conrad,  who  became 
the  constant  playfellow  of  Bertha.  Touched  with 
pity  for  the  lonely  position  of  the  poor,  mother- 
less boy,  the  Lady  of  Schreckenfels  would  -often 
have  him  to  stay  at  the  castle  for  weeks,  while  his 
father  and  her  husband  were  absent  in  the  wars  of 
the  period,  or  on  some  hunting  expedition,  or, 
perchance,  engaged  in  isying  to  drive  out  of  the 
country  some  one  of  the  many  hordes  of  robbers 
which  at  that  time  infested  it. 

Conrad  shared  with  Berths  in  the  lessons  and 
useflil  instructions  of  the  Lady  von  Schreckeiifels, 
whom  he  soon  came  to  love  with  all  the  fervour  of 
his  loving  nature.  Smoothly  and  swiftly  the  year«' 
went  by,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  lapse  of 
time  to  the  members  of  the  little  community,  when 
one  day  a  cloud  arosp  to  eclipse  the  brighkiess  of 
their  heaven. 

Some  petty  cause  of  dispute — the  right  of  chase 
over  certain  land^f^— the  right  i|<yvLstmeiit  of  a 
claim  long  dormant,  first  produoed  a  slight 
estrangement  betweed  ttie  Baron  von  £feimfeld  and 
the  Knight  yon  Schreckenfels;  officious  Mends 
intermeddled  and  made  the  breach  iireparable. 
Those  who  had  once  fought  side  by  side,  who 
would  have  died  for  each  other,  now  came  to  hate 
each  other  with  a  feud  all  the  more  mortal  that  each 
felt  himself,  in  -some  measure,  to  blame  in  the 
quarreL. 

The  effect  wa6  most  grievous  for  the  innocent 
wife  and  the  t^ro  poor  children.  The  knigkt 
became  morose  and  gloomy;  his  absences  from 
home  more  long  and  frequent;  whUe  the  sprightly, 
high-spirited  Conrad  exchanged  the  cherished 
companionship  pf  the  ladies  of  Schreckenfels  lor 
that  of  men-at-arms  and  rude  horse-boys.  Happily, 
the  lessons  he  had  learnt  from  his  benefactress 
were  too  deeply  impressed  upon  his  memory  to 
be  easily  efiaoed. 

The  Lady  of  Schreckenfels  had  never  possessed 
robust  health,  and  gradually  it  began  to  fail  after 
the  blight  which  came  to  scar  the  happiness  of  her 
life.  At  first,  absorbed  in  the  gloom  of  his  angry 
controversy,  the  knight  failed  to  observe  his  wife's 
increasing  illness.  When  his  attention  was  at 
length  arrested  by  it,  his  grief  and  consternation 
were  excessive.  All  that  fondest  affection  could 
devise  was  resorted  to,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
the  loved  one's  life.  Gently  and  piously,  as  she 
had  lived,  she  suik  to  rest.  On  her  dying  couch 
she  would  haye  led  her  husband  to  tiioughts  of 
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charity  and  peace  towards  his  former  friend,  but 
that  he  sternly  refused,  bidding  her  ask  aught  else 
bat  that. 

She  died,  and  he  monmed  for  her  long  and 
truly ;  but  his  nature  grew  yet  harsher  and  more 
morose  to  all  save  his  only  child,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Bertha.  For  her  his  frown  would  relax, 
his  tones  grow  tender. 

Bertha  rarely  strayed  beyond  the  prednets  of  the 
castle  walls,  except  to  accompany  her  father  on  a 
hawking  expedition ;  but  one  day,  tempted  by  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  early  summer  day,  she 
yentured  forth,  alone  too,  contrary  to  her  wont 
Led  on  insensibly,  farther  and  fcuHher  from  home, 
along  the  downward  path  leading  to  the  river-bank, 
she  found  herself  at  last  gazing  into  ihe^dear 
waters  of  the  Bhine.  Bending  over  the  stream, 
she  caught  sight  o^  a  vision  which  kept  her  motion- 
less to  gaze  upon  it.  A  lovely  graceftil  form  was 
mirrored  in  the  river  at  her  feet.  At  the  first 
glance  she  scarcely  recognised  herself,  for  then 
mirrors  were  almost  unknown,  and  that  which  she 
possessed— A  gift  from  her  Either,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels  to  Venice — ^was  small  and  dim. 

Pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  the  youi^ 
girl  bent  from  side  to  side.  As  she  moved,  the 
reflection  moved  too.  Drawing  a  silver  arrow  from 
her  hair,  it  fell  in  masses  on  her  shoulders,  its 
golden  glory  shining  like  an  aureole  around  her 
exquisite  head.  She  laughed,  and  clapped  her 
hands  in  childish  glee,  to  see  her  mimic  self  in 
the  shining  river.  As  she  stood  gaeing,  another 
reflection  mingled  with  her  own.  Looking  up 
suddenly,  she  beheld  a  handsome  youth  standing 
beside  her.  Too  startled  to  utter  a  word,  she  fixed 
her  soft  blue  eyes  upon  him.  More  oonfosed  than 
the  maiden  herself,  the  youth  would  have  retired, 
but  paused  to  raise  the  silver  arrow  she  had  dropped 
upon  the  greensward  at  her  feet 

"Pardon  me,  fsdr  lady,"  he  excLumed,  "for 
startling  you  by  my  coming.  In  truth,  I  erred 
unwittingly,  not  knowing  that  my  straying  foot- 
steps would  have  led  me  to  your  presence." 

«  Conrad  I "  exclaimed  the  maiden,  more  quick 
than  he  in  her  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth ; 
**my  childhood's  dear  companion  1"  Her  two 
hands  were  extended  towards  and  grasped  by  him 
in  mutual  recognition.  Words  of  kindness  fol- 
lowed, as  the  youthfdl  pair  inquired  of  each 
other's  welfare,  and  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
sad  years  since  they  had  been  parted,  by  the  bitter 
enmity  existing  between  their  two  houses. 

Much  that  was  painful,  much  that  was  deeply 
interesting  to  both,  formed  the  subject  of  their 
talk,  as,  seated  side  by  side  on  a  green  bank, 
overdmdowed  by  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
neighbouring  tree,  they  ^sooursed  of  the  past  and 
deplored  the  feital  pride  and  anger  which  caused 
divisions  between  those  who  should  be  friends. 


Looking  down  upon  the  silver  arrow  which 
Bertha  still  held,  <'AhI"  exclaimed  Oonrad,  "how 
much  I  owe  to  this  small  ornament  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  I  My  doing  so 
has  led  to  our  recognition  of  each  other.  Ynthout 
the  excuse  it  gave  me  for  lingering  a  momont  men 
you,  I  had  not  dared  to  stay." 

A  joyous  smile  lighted  up  the  young  g^*s 
sunny  face  as  she  replied,  *'  I  shall  prize  it  now 
with  added  force,  since  it  has  been  the  means  of 
renewing  our  old  friendship.  It  was  my  dsar 
mother's  gift,  and,  as  such,  already  dear  to  me,*^ 
she  added,  pensively. 

That  name  led  ^em  on  to  speak  of  her  whom 
both  had  loved — whom  both  oould  mouzn  for 
equally.  Engrossed  by  a  topio  of  such  absorbing 
interest,  neither  noted  the  too  quick  flight  of  time. 
The  shadows  were  lengthening  on  the  greensward, 
yet  neither  perceived  their  motion,  nor  heard  flie 
firm,  rapid  step  of  some  one  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  castle. 

Bertha  had  been  missed  and  sought  for  azudoody, 
by  none  so  eagerly  as  by  the  knigjht  himself.  A 
thousand  vague  but  gloomy  fears  filled  his  heart  on 
her  account.  The  gleam  of  her  white  dress  led  him 
to  the  spot  where  she  sat  with  Conrad,  by  the  liver'j 
brink. 

The  knight  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  gazbg 
with  an  amazement  too  great  for  utterance  at  the 
unconscious  pair;  then,  with  hurried  strides,  ha 
neared  them.  Hearing  his  approach,  they  started 
to  their  feet»  and  turning  to  him  with  looks  ol 
confidence  and  affection,  would  have  told  him  d 
their  meeting;  they  would  have  bid  him  rqoin 
with  them,  but,  looking  in  his  fftce,  the  words 
died  upon  their  lips. 

White  with  concentrated  fiiry,  the  knight  looked 
like  one  possessed  with  a  demon — ^the  demon  6t 
hatred  and  malignity.  Fear,  too,  and  anguidi  sdzed 
upon  his  soul;  for  he  had  recognised  in  Conrad 
the  son  of  him  whom  he  abhorred,  and  fancied  hs 
beheld  in  lum  the  lover  of  his  daughter. 

A  stream  of  passionat9  words  at  length  burst 
from  him,  as  he  rudely  seizsed  the  poor  girl's  wrist, 
and  dragged  her  away.  The  enraged  father  grew 
almost  incoherent  in  his  wrath,  accusing  his  poor 
innocent  child  of  base  deceit  and  treachery,  and 
threatening  Conrad  with  dire  vengeanoe.  The 
young  man  proudly  raised  his  head,  his  hone^ 
e^es  looking  fearlessly  in  his  accuser's  £bu»,  and 
would  have  answered  him  in  terms  as  soomfol  ms 
his  own,  but  looking  at  poor  Bertha  weeping  at 
her  father's  feet,  lus  sternness  turned  to  deepest 
pity  and  regret.  For  her  dear  sake^  and  lest  what 
he  might  say  should  in  any  way  be  visited  on  her, 
he  forbore  reply;  only  the  hot  blood  mantling 
in  his  cheek,  the  subdued  fire  of  those  kindling 
eyes,  gave  proof  of  the  chafed  spirit  within. 
{To  he  conduded  in  010*4^x1.) 
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SIMEON,    THE    TYPE    OF    ZEAL. 

BY  THB  BEY.  J.  B.  OWSZT,  M.A* 


^IMEON,  or  Simon  the  Zealous,  was 
called  "  Simon  the  Oanaanite"  by  St. 
Matthew  and ^ St.  Mark;  and  by  St. 
Lnke,  both  in  hiB  Gk>spel  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Simon  Zelotes.  The 
woid  ''Ganaanite"  does  not  signify 
any  particular  people,  as  it  is  often  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  it  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  Jcana,  which 
signifies  the  same  as  Ci|X«i»ri|c,  or  the  zealot,  of  St. 
Luke,  doubtless  from  Simon's  zeal  in  serving  the 
cause  of  his  Divine  Master.  ''  Simon  the  2Sealous** 
like  all  the  other  names  applied  to  the  apostles  and 
others  in  Scripture,  is  a  name  indicative  of  some 
particular  quality  suggested  by  the  epithet  Names 
in  those  primitiye  times  were  not  chosen  hap-hazard, 
or  from  idle  caprice,  or  fuicy,  or  interested  motiyes, 
but  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  individual,  or 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  some  circumstance  or 
quality  with  which  he  was  associated. 

Josephus  states  some  Jews  called  themselves 
zealots^  "  because  they  pretended  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  zeahuB  for  religion,  and  yet  practised  the 
worst  actions."  But  this  was  said  of  the  political 
zealots,  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. Political  religionism  has  seldom  much 
depth  of  conviction,  or  breadth  of  spirituality. 
They  were  probably  men  of  a  different  character 
forty  years  before,  which  was  the  period  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  dhose  his  apostles,  one  of  whom  bore 
this  designation.  The  original  zealots,  as  a  sect, 
were  probably  more  zealous  than  others  for  the 
cause  of  religious  truth  and  purity  of  life ;  but, 
like  many  o^er  sects,  and  individuals  too,  who 
h&T9  begun  vfeUf  they  transferred  their  zeal  for  the 
essentialB  of  religion  to  its  external  adjuncts  and 
observances,  like  the  Pharisees;  and  from  these 
things  to  inquisitorial  cruelty  and  slaughter,  like 
the  Bomanists. 

St.  Paul's  rule  is,  **  It  is  good  to  be  zealously 
affected  always  in  a  good  thing."  On  the  occa- 
sion of  their  proposing  to  bum  the  Samaritan 
village,  the  sens  of  Zebedee  were  zealously  affected 
in  a  had  thing.  The  quality  of  our  religion  will 
usually  determine  the  character  of  our  zeal.  2ieal 
in  a  bad  cause,  like  that  of  our  pepish  Queen 
Mary,  is  only  a  greater  incentiye  to  mischief.  Zeal 
in  a  good  cause,  like  that  of  Edward  YI.,  pro- 
motes more  effeotiyely  the  instruments  of  blessed- 
ness. Simon  the  apostolic  zealot  may  suggest  a 
line  of  reflection  on  Christian  zeal  in  general,  if 
only  by  the  silent,  unobtrusiye  position  which  he 
occupies  in  the  records  of  the  Evangelists.  His 
was  a  zeal  which  rather  burned  than  blazed.  This 
is  the  comely  and  engaging  characteristic  of  many 
a  sincere,  laborious  worker  in  the  Lord's  yineyard. 


They  do  not  patrol  the  streets  in  sji  eccentric,  pre- 
tentious garb,  ''making  a  show  of  humility,"  like 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  or  saying,  like  Jehu,  **  Come, 
see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts ; "  but  they  are 
not  wanting  in  the  lowly  tenements  of  the  back 
streets,  where  no  eye  sees  them  except  their  poor 
clients,  and  His,  whose  condescending  loye  appro- 
priates to  Hims^  the  philanthropic  service :  **  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  these 
little  ones  who  belieye  in  me,  ye  did  it  imto  me." 

Simon  the  Zealous  was  a  title  fairly  won  by  His 
grace  under  whose  inspiration  the  name  was  con- 
ferred and  pexpetuated  in  the  sacred  canon.  There 
are  no  misnomers  in  the  Book  of  Truth.  The  name 
Simon,  otherwise  spelt  Simeon,  and  derived  from  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  was  held  by  many  individuals  in 
the  Qospel  history.  There  was  Simeon  who  blessed 
the  in&nt  Sayiou^,  Simeon  the  father  of  Matthew, 
Simon  Peter,  Simon  the  leper,  Simon  the  tanner, 
Simon  Magus,  Simon  the  fiither  of  Judas,  Simon 
of  Cyreno  also  referred  to  (in  Acts  xiii.  1)  as 
"  Simeon  called  Niger,"  or  the  black,  who  was  pro- 
bably of  African  blood ;  thus  connecting  the  poor 
negro  race  with  the  first  taking  up  of  His  cross,  in 
whose  catholio  and  impartial  mercies  **  there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  <3reek.  Barbarian  nor  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free." 

We  leam  from  Matt.  xiii.  65— where  the  Naza- 
renes  asked,  ''Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Mary,  and  his  brethren, 
James  a^d  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  P"— that 
Simon  the  Canaanite  was  one  of  the  three  brothers 
of  our  Lord,  who  were  also  lus  apostles.  There  is 
a  prejudice — ^for  it  is  nothing  more,  haying  nc 
Scripture  warranty— -in  fiiyour  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
haying  had.  no  other  child,  except  the  Saviour. 
Both  Papists  and  some  Protestants  have  held  this 
opinion;  but  it  seems  an  inference  of  common 
sense  that  when  the  Nazarenes — who,  as  their  old 
neighbours,  would  be  familiar  with  the  fiunily — 
reproached  our  Lord  for  the  meanness  of  his 
origin,  that  they  would  not  include  another  family. 
In  the  passage  just  quoted,  they  were  speaking  of 
the  father,  the  mother,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
our  Lord,  and  would  not  be  likely,  without  some 
explanation,  to  inyolye  the  children  of  another 
household  in  the  denunciations  of  their  scorn.  It 
is  not  usual  to  compromise  a  man  on  the  score  of 
any  beyond  his  immediate  relations. 

'Whether  Simon  the  SSealous  were  brother  or 
cousin  of  our  Lord,  he  neyer  on  any  occasion 
presumed  on  his  relationship,  except  in  ihat  in- 
stance in  John  yii.  4,  in  which  Job  zeal  prompted 
him  to  utter,  or  else  to  join  his  brothers  in  uttering, 
the  entreaty  to  our  Lord  to  leaye  thtt^oomparatiye 
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obscurity  of  the  villages  of  Galilee,  and  repair  to 
the  great  assembly  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Passover 
then  approaching.  "His  brethren  therefore  said 
unto  him,  Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judea,  that 
thy  disciples  also  **  (those  whom  he  had  gathered  two 
years  and  a  half  before)  "may  see  the  works  thou 
doest.  For  there  is  no  man  that  doeth  anything  in 
secret,  and  he  himself  seeketh  to  be  known  openly. 
If  thou  do  these  things,  show  thyself  openly  to  the 
world.  For  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  in 
him;" — i.e.,  they  had  received  him  as  a  prophet 
and  teacher,  and  had  so  far  joined  themselves  to 
him,  but  as  yet  were  not  persuaded  /of  his  Mes* 
siahship.  They,  perhaps,  wished  to  see  his  preten- 
sions brought  to  the  test  of  the  metropolitan  seats 
of  learning,  religicm,  and  authority,  and  his  person 
kt  once  accepted  and  honoured  as  the  Messiah  who 
was  to  come.  There  may  have  been  some  view  to 
their  own  identification  with  him,  as  his  near  kins- 
men, in'  his  Messianic  glory,  but  it  is  clear,  what- 
ever they  looked  for,  it  was  to  be  theirs  only  because 
it  was  his,  and  to  come  to  them  through  him.  All 
the  hopes  which  any  believer  forms  are  based  upon 
the  same  foundation,  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  one  with 
him,  united  by  a  living  faith,  is  the  culmination  of 
the  Christian  life.  To  recognise  all  the  promises 
of  God  as  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to 
long  and  pray  for  his  glorious  epiphany  in  the 
second  advent,  is  the  joy  and  consolation  of  a  be- 
liever's sonl.  "  To  be  looking  for,  and  hasting  unto 
the  coming  of  that  day  of  God,"  is  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  Christian  zeal ;  and  the  sentiment  of  Simon 
the  Zealous  and  of  his  brothers  waa  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  hope  of  Christ's  appearing,  whether 
in  his  first  or  second  coming.  It  is  probable,  from 
the  more  than  ordinary  zeal  indicated  by  his  name 
of  Canaanite  or  Zelotes,  that  Simon  was  the  spokes- 
man of  his  brothers  on  this  occasion ;  but  whether 
he  uttered  the  petition,  or  only  concurred  with  it, 
his  name  is  not  specified.  His  zeal  was  for  the 
truth,  and  not  for  himself  as  one  of  its  teachers. 
TTift  was  obvious  anxiety  that  Jesus,  and  not  Simon 
might  be  magnified  by  the  manifestation  of  him- 
self to  the  world.  No  Christians  who  ever  lived 
have  bequeathed  to  us  such  admirable  examples  as 
our  Lord's  brothers  present  of  dignity  of  position 
combined  with  personal  meekness-r-of  zeal  for  their 
Saviour's  cause,  unalloyed  by  a  jot  of  selfish  regard 
to  their  own  interests—of  Christians  content  to  be 
nothing,  thut  Christ  may  be  all  in  all. 

Yet  "  if  any  men  had  whereof  to  glory,  they  had 
more."  Though  the  nearest  kinsmen  *^  concerning 
the  flesh "  our  Lord  had  on  earth,  they  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  apostles  to  serve  as  the  shade  in 
the  bright  picturing  of  the  truth  that  "  there  is  no 
respect  of  persuus  with  God."  Apostles  and  brothers 
of  Jesufl  as  they  were,  neither  their  rank  in  the 
Church,  nor  their  relationship  to  Jesus,  as  Head  of 
the  Church,  rendered  them  nearer  or  dearer  to  him 


than  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
crowd  may  tell  him,  "  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee ;  "  but 
his  reply,  without  ignoring  them^  includes  all  who 
love  and  serve  him  in  the  same  category  of  endear- 
ing affiance :  "  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are 
my  brethren  ?  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother."  Had  Simon  followed 
Jesus,  simply  from  the  motive  of  acquiring  the 
distinction  which  might  accrue  to  himself,  the 
carnality  of  mind  involved. in  such  a  discipleship 
met  with  sufficient  grounds  of  disappointment,  if 
not  of  mortification ;  for  in  the  more  intimate  and 
mysterious  instances  of  communion  with  Jesus — at 
the  raising  of  the  daughter  6f  Jairus,  at  the  glory 
of  his  transfiguration,  and  in  the  piacuiar  agonies 
of  Gethsemane,  our  Lord's  own  brothers,  James, 
Simon,  and  Jude,  were  postponed  to  Peter,  James, 
and  John.  Their  natural  claims  as  lier  sons,  or  at 
least  her  nephews,  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  blessed 
Mary,  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  John.  Thoy  took 
no  prominent  part  at  the  election  of  an.  apostle  in. 
the  place  of  Judas,  nor  in  the  first  general  council 
of  the  Church,  presided  over  by  Jamea  the  Elder. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  ever  damped  the  ardour  of 
their  affection  and  fidelity  to  their  Lord.  The  kins- 
man  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  Saviour.  Simon  could 
say  with  Paul,  **  Though  I  have  known  Ghiist  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  I  him  no  more; " 
t.e.,  no  more  after  the  flesh,  but  after  tlio  spirit ;  £or 
'*  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  by  whom,  the  wodd  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." 

Thus  the  review  of  such  inductions  as  may  be 
fairly  drawn  from  the  casual  allusions  to  Simon, 
who  was  never  even  called,  as  James  was,  ''the 
Lord's  brother,"  suggeai^  to  ub  a  zeal  for  Jesus, 
sadiotified  by  the  spirit  of  holiness,  and  ezhibited  in 
self-denial.  The  patient  obscurity  in  whidx  some 
meek  and  loving  souls  are  content  to  live  and  labour 
in  their  Christian  calling,  affords  an  edifying  illus- 
tration of  *'  ihe  light  that  shineth  in  darkneaB,  and 
of  the  darkness  that  oomprehendeth  it  not"  The 
world  seldom,  if  ever,  appreciates  the  moral  glory 
of  a  life  which  is  not  patent,  public,  and  notorious. 
It  has  no  sympathy  with  the  quiet,  earnest  loyalty 
to  religious  convictions,  which  toils  on  in  the  rear 
of  notice  or  acknowledgment^  as  *'  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible,"  seeking  no  other  reward  than  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  prospect  cf 
their  Lord  and  Master's  recognition  at  last,  when 
he  shall  welcome  them  into  his  presence  with  the 
benediction,  **  WeU  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Happy  the  believer  whose  zeal  for  Christ,  like 
Simeon's,  is  better  known  in  heaven  than  on  earth, 
— who  prefers  being  written  in  the  book  of  life,  to 
being  **  blazoned  to  ears  of  fiesh^and  blood.^|    Tba 
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true  chivalry  of  religious  zeal  neither  parades  itself 
on  all  occasions,  nor  suppresses  its  gtdlant  avowal 
on  proper  occasions.  It  is  never  proud  of  its 
position  in  the  Church,  nor  yet  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ :  is  equal  to  great  efforts  or  per- 
sonal sacrifices  on  great  emergencies,  nor  counts 
the  day  of  small  things  beneath  its  respect :  tithes 
its  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  without  neglecting 
the  weightier  things  of  the  law :  is  rather  earnest 
than  aggressive;  decided  without  bigotry;  evan- 
gelistic apart  ^m  intolerance ;  faithful  in  rebuke 
without  censorious  reproach;  more  anxious  to  heal 
divisions  than  create  them,  and  to  bind  up  broken 
hearts  than  to  wound  them.  This  was  the  style  of 
ardour  in  the  £uth  of  Jesus  which  distinguished 
Simon  the  Canaanite,  when  the  heart  of  the  Jewish 
zealot  became  filled  with  a  zeal  for  God  according 
to  knowledge,  tempered  with  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ.  With  David  he  might  have 
affirmed,  what  was  afi^med  of  his  Divine  Master, 
**  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  even  consumed  me," 
swallowed  me  up.  The  personal  consecration  of 
the  believer  is  a  whole  burnt  offering,  sanctified 
wholly,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  on  the  altar  of  his 
faith,  so  that  self  in  all  its  deceptive  modifications 
and  reserves  is  denied,  mortified,  sacrificed,  nay, 
St.  Paul  says,  *'  crucified  with  Christ,''  taking  up 
our  cross  for  him,  as  he  bore  the  cross  for  us. 
This  is  a  high  standard,  but  it  is  not  higher,  than 
'*  the  measure  of  the  stature,"  which  the  Scriptures 
insist  on.  It  is  the  point  to  be  aimed  at,  with  con- 
stant mournings  and  admissions  of  how  far  we 
come  short  of  it.  ''Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  neither  were  already  perfect"  is  the 
Christian's  echo  of  the  ingenuous  humiliation  of  St. 
Paul,  "  but  this  one  thing  he  does,  he  presses  for- 
ward." Perfection  in  progress  is  perfection  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Like  the  morning  light  whose  faintest 
streaks  are  infant  rays  from  heaven,  perfect  in  the 


dawn,  lighter  in  the  sunrise,  growing  brighter  with 
the  morning,  and  shining  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day,  so  the  Christian  life  &om  first  to  last 
is  from  God,  partaking  at  every  stage,  of  the  per- 
fection of  its  Divine  original.  If  my  zeal,  like 
Simon's,  be  from  God,  it  will  be  throughout  its 
course  zeal  for  God.  Man  may  take  no  note  of  it ; 
and  none  the  worse  for  me  that  I  so  escape  the 
temptation  to  vain-glory,  or,  it  may  be,  the  expo- 
sure to  ridicule  or  persecution.  Man  may  never 
know  what  I  may  be  helped  and  allowed  to  do  for 
God  and  for  my  feUow-men,  but  Jesus  told  the 
Asiatic  Church,  "  I  know  thy  works.'*  Man  has  a 
short  memory  for  favours  done  him,  whether  by 
God  or  his  brother,  "but  God  is  not  unrighteous 
to  forget  your  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love," 
whether  they  shone,  like  his  own  sunshine,  "on 
the  good,  or  on  the  unthankfuL" 

St.  Paul  testified  of  the  Corinthian  converts,  that 
"  they  were  zealous  of  spiritual  gifts,"  but  admo- 
nished them  of  the  danger  of  their  gifts  being 
abused  to  self-display,  and  not  "  to  the  edifying  of 
the  Church."  He  laid  .the  foundation  of  theic 
genuine  zeal  in  repentance,  their  sorrow  after  a 
godly  sort  having  wrought  it ;  and  the  zeal  which 
springs  from  a  penitent  spirit  will  always  wear  a 
penitential  rather  than  oomplacent  aspect,  follow- 
ing the  believer  throughout  all  the  phautes  of  his 
pilgrimage,  like  the  smitten  streams  of  Horeb, 
which  were  the  same  water  and  the  same  Divine 
supply  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Israel's 
Wanderings.  The  heart  of  Simeon,  as  a  Jewish 
zealot^  was  like  one  of  the  vessels  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana,  filled  with  water,  "  after  iJie  manjier  of  the 
purifying  of  the  Jtwa,**  but  believing  in  Jesus,  it 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  .Ghost,  and  being  changed 
from  carnal  to  spiritual  affections,  the  Canaanite  of 
Christ  overflowed  with  "the  wine  that  cheereth 
God  and  man«" 


TO 

'HE  voice  of  Love  was  in  his  ear. 

Her  breath  was  hot  upon  his  check : 
What  other  can  we  heed  or  hear. 
When  those  dear  accents  speak  P 

Yet  louder  stiU,  and  louder  comes 
A  summons  from  the  battled  plain ; 

The  fitful  fever  of  the  drums 
Throbs  in  each  swollen  vein. 

Like  startled  steeds,  he  snuffs  the  air — 
Dim  vapours  from  the  distant  wold ; 

Yet  fingers  still  that  golden  hair. 
Dearer  than  miser's  gold. 

Now  bids  adieu,  now  takes  again 
Her  eyer  more  entrancing  form. 
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What  boots  that  shock  of  maddened  men — 
That  human  sea  in  storm  F 

Lo,  in  the  gathered  clouds  he  sees 

The  monarch  of  his  land  and  heart, 
Like  some  long-smitten  king  of  trees, 
Bow  ere  the  fibres  part. 

Enough  I    She  woos  his  lips  in  vain ; 

In  vain  she  tells  her  dread  in  tears; 
Sooner  would  iron  melt  in  rain. 

Than  his  great  wrath  in  fears. 

He  bends  his  spear,  he  spurs  his  steed, 
Down  to  the  fallen  king  he  flies  ; 

Gives  many  death  ere  yet  he  bleed — 
Wins  back  the  day^-d-^^ooglc 
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A    RUN-AND-READ    RAMBLE    TO    ROME. 

BY  OVTL  OWS  CONTDnEKTAL  GO&BSSPONDSNT. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
GOOD  FBIDAY  IK  BOMS. 

the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  every- 
thing was  again  astir  early.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  quiet  day;  too  sad 
and  sorrowful  a  commemoration  for 
very  much  ceremony.  The  great 
tryst  was  to  the  Sistme  Ohapel,  where  the  *'  Mass 
of  the  Pre-sanctified"  was  performed  by  the  Pope 
in  person  after  this  fashion : — 

The  gorgeous  procession  set  forth  from  t^e  altax 
of  the  Sistine,  to  search  for  the  buried  Saviour  in 
the  Pauline  Sepulchre  I  The  key  was  again  turned 
in  the  loc)c,  and  in  the  sepulchral  urn  was  found 
the  ''buried  Christ  I"  Oh,  that  some  voice  had 
whispered  in  their  ears  that  day,  as  the  angels  to 
the  holy  women  at  the  sepulchre,  **Ee  %$  not  here; 
he  is  rum  /"  But  here  the  buried  ene  bad  safely 
reposed  all  night;  no  resurrection  power  bad  broken 
the  bars  of  that  door,  and  released  the  body  of  the 
Lord.  Man  had  conveyed  it  thither  as  a  lifeless 
thing,  and  man  must  now  restore  it,  stiU  without  a 
partide  of  life,  an  un-resurrected  thing.  Surely, 
if  ever  the  original  and  the  imitation  parted  early, 
it  is  here,  where  at  every  step  is  a  gap  created  by 
some  broken  link,  some  missing  parallel,  some  lost 
analogy.  Like  those  prostrate  columns  of  the 
Forum,  out  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
constniot  the  actual  glories  of  the  days  of  old, 
some  of  the  literal  fragments  still  remain;  but  the 
living  spirit  of  the  past  is  there  no  more. 

The  "Pre-sanctified,"  delivered  from  the  se- 
pulchral urn,  is  carried  by  the  Pope,  in  solemn 
pomp,  back  to  the  Sistine  altar;  and  there  the 
Mass  of  Good  Friday  is  consummated.  The  Qood 
Friday  Mass  is  the  same  in  substance  all  the  world 
over.  It  incorporates  into  itself  the  great  idolatrous 
act  of  the  Church  of  Bome^the  actual  worship  of 
the  cross.  This  is  done  in  every  temple  and  at 
every  altar  of  the  Latin  Church  throughout  the 
world,  only  with  greater  and  grander  accompani- 
ment in  Rome. 

Not  feeling  disposed  to  expend  my  remaining 
strength  by  devoting  myself  to  the  doings  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  I  sought  for  some  more  congenial 
mode  of  spending  the  day,  and  found  mtlch  rest 
And  quiet^  and  even  refreshment  of  spirit,  in  a  visit 
to  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  where  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  and  co-religionists  sleep  on  and  take 
their  rest  in  that  strange  and  foreign  city.  I  also 
visited  a  section  of  the  Catacombs,  and  thus  placed 
myself  in  communion  with  the  early  ChristianB 
and  the  pure  old  faith,  which  they  so  faithfidly 
held  and  for  which  they  so  bravely  suffered.   I  still 


farther  pursued  my  researches  along  the  Appian 
Way— that  "Queen  of  Beads,"  extending  from 
the  far^distant  south— from  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
to  this  old  metropolis  of  the  world. 

Starting  from  our  palazzo,  we  traversed  the  valley 
that  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  Janiculan  range 
and  the  Tiber,  and  skirted  for  a  long  way  the 
course  of  the  old  yellow  river  and  its  aluggidi 
waters.  This  brought  us  to  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Isola  di  S.  Bartolomeo,  on  which  once  stood  the 
ancient  Temple  of  .Sisculapius.  Crossing  the  second 
bridge  from  the  island  to  t&e  city  at  the  other  side 
of  t&e  river,  we  came  to  the  Jews'  quarter,  called 
"The  Ghetto."  This  locality  has  a  strong  fiunily 
resemblance  to  Houndsditch  and  Aldgate,  being  a 
repository  for  old  dothes  and  other  second-hand 
articles  in  which  the  Jews  seem  to  deal  all  through 
the  world.  We  then  pass  through  the  site  of  the 
andent  Circus  Maximus,  on  the  level  between  the 
IViIatine  Hill  and  the  Aventine.  Thenoe  we  tozn 
westward  to  the  Porta  San  Paolo^  beside  which  it 
the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

This  sleeping-place  of  tiie  dead  occupies  one  of 
the  inner  slopes  of  the  great  AureliMi  WalL  Pro- 
testants axe  obliged  to  worship  outside  tho  waUi, 
but  th^  are  allowed  to  be  buried  within  tiia  pre- 
cincts. The  Protestant  church,  however,  and  the 
Protestant  burying-ground  are  i^  long  way  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  church  is  in  the  doe  north, 
just  outside  the  Porta  del  Popob;  ih»  oemeteiy  is 
due  south,  just  inside  the  Porta  San  Paolo— with  sU 
Bome  between.  The  cemetery  is  well  kept,  is  rather 
crowded  with  grave-stones.  Here  we  were  brought 
£ice  to  face  with  our  own  loved  English  tongue,  is 
words  inscribed  upon  the  tombs.  We  miss  the 
oft-quoted  text  of  Scripture,  the  pious  hope,  t£e 
expression  of  believing  fiuth,  in  these  epitaphs; 
for  a  severe  and  rigid  scrutiny  is  maintained  pro- 
hibiting these,  lest  thereby  Bome  should  totkA 
her  character  for  consistency  by  sanctioning  good 
hopes  and  fervent  thanksgiving  for  the  complets 
salvation  of  Protestants,  whom  as  a  daas  she  de- 
nounces as  heretics.  I  observed  two  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  I  think  only  two,  throughout  the  whole 
cemetery.  One  other  epitaph,  breathing  a  large 
measure  of  hope,  had  passed  the  scrutiny,  **£eqmMeU 
in  pace;  eaopectana  adverUum  Dommu***  Here  are 
the  graves  of  two  of  our  poets,  Shelley  and  Xeati; 
of  Wyatt  and  Gibson,  the  sculptors;  of  Bell,  the 
eminent  surgeon ;  and  of  many  high-bom  Engjish- 
men,  whose  names  and  families  and  assodationa 
brought  old  England  very  near  to  us  while  we 
tarried  among  our  sleeping  dead. 

•  MH«  nits"  Coot  mar  AffVfO  "la  pMoes  tipwdiw  fbt  og^ts 
cfthaLnd." 
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From  the  Porta  Son  Paolo  and  the  English 
cemetery,  we  proceeded  to  the  magnificent  church 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  Way.  If  St.  Peter^s  is 
grand,  St  Paul's  is  not  less  grand ;  only  each  has 
its  own  special  features,  which  render  both  the  one 
and  the  other  the  grandest  temples  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  world.  St.  Paul's  is  a  re-built  church. 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Eoman  basilicse ;  but 
it  was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  Ere  in  the 
year  1823.  The  present  erection  must  have  been 
regardless  of  cost  or  expense.  Its  vast  length,  its 
oigbty  massive  pillars,  its  high  altar  and  canopy, 
supported  by  massive  columns  of  malachite  and 
oriental  alabaster;  its  ancient  mosaics  (the  only 
remnant  of  its  past],  and,  though  last  not  least,  its 
modem  mosaics,  the  life-size  medallion  portraits 
of  the  whole  series  of  Popes,  ranged  all  along  the 
massive  walls — all  these,  and  many  other  features 
besides,  make  up  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
churches  I  have  ever  beheld. 

The  next  stage  of  our  day's  work  brought  us  to 
the  Catacombs  of  Callixtus,  near  the  Via  San  Se- 
bastiano.  It  was  with  no  small  interest  that  I 
found  myself  descending  the  steps  conducting  to 
these  ancient  resting-places  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. The  Catacombs  have  ever  been  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  pure  faith,  the  bold  spirit, 
and  ^e  wholesome  discipline  of  the  infant  churdi 
of  Christ,  '*  eoduring  hardness,  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ."  This  section  of  the. Catacombs  i3 
one  of  the  most  recently  discovered;  but  it  pze- 
sents  the  same  despoiled  aspect  as  the  other  aeories 
which  are  found  burrowed  all  under  outes  Borne. 
The  graves  are  now  all  untenanted,  the  inscriptions 
removed,  and  all  tlie  local  marks  and  associations 
taken  away.  Only  one  perfect  inscription  did  I 
observe,  engraven  on  an  undisturbed  stone  em- 
bedded in  the  tufa  wall,  and  that  inscription  may 
be  regarded  as  a  beautiful  and  eloquent  type  of  all 
that  were  ever  there.  This  simple  Christian  record 
of  the  dead  was  contained  in  one  word~**Eelici9- 
sima."  Here  is  a  voice  from  the  ancient  dead ;  a 
thought  still  living  in  that  long-closed  tomb;  an 
embedded  doctrine  of  the  past  which  **  stiU  speak- 
eth.''  No  pains  of  purgatory  to  be  endured;  no 
long  uncertainty  while  untold  masses  are  being 
said ;  no  need  of  prayers  or  after-death  atonements 
— ^the  state  of  that  dead  sister  in  the  Lord  is  de- 
scribed as  a  state  of  bliss ;  a  present,  actual  rest-^ 
"Most  happy." 

Out  party  descended  these  subterranean  avenues, 
each  holding  a  lighted  torch.  The  procession  pass- 
ing on  in  single  file  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
this  cold;  dark,  silent  city  of  the  dead,  was  interest- 
ing enough.  We  held  well  together,  with  many  a 
call  to  those  before  and  behind ;  for  these  avenues 
were  so  winding  and  circuitous  as  to  be  a  per- 
fect labyrinth,  and  I  can  well  understand  the  pre- 
liminary admonition  of  the  guide  when  he  warned 


us,  that  once  lost  there  you  are  hopelessly  lost 
The  graves,  or  cubicula  (i.e,,  hed-ckamhers — ^a  beau- 
tiful  word  for  the  place  where  the  Christian  dead 
are  laid),  are  in  the  walls.  Some  of  these  are  very 
small,  others  are  largo,  and  some  few  expand  into 
the  dimensions  of  chapels  or  oratories.  All  are 
empty  now.  The  bones  and  skeletons  have  been 
carried  away  and  carted  off  in  tons  weight  to  all 
lands,  as  relics  of  the  past.  Many  of  these  do  duty 
for  skulls,  and  arms,  and  legs,  and  fingers  of  the 
apostles  and  other  people  to  whom  they  never  be* 
longed,  and  thus  lose  th^ir  own  real  character. 
They  also  are  venerated  by  the  superstitious,  and 
thus  become  the  objects  of  an  idolatrous  worship  to 
many.  It  were  better  they  had  been  left,  as  most 
of  the  inscriptions  say — "  to  rest  in  peace.'' 

Betuming  to  the  light  of  day  from  those  dark 
vaults,  we  again  mounted  our  carriages,  and  pro- 
ceeded about  two  or  three  miles  on  the  Via  Appia. 
Along  this  magnificent  road  St  Paul  travelled  to- 
ward Bome.  It  is  on  this  road  that  the  Appii  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns  were  located,  as  stages 
and  stopping-plaoes.  This  was  the  great  southern 
thoroughifare  of  the  Boman  armies  when  marching 
forth  to  the  soathem  sea-ports  to  embark  for  their 
distant  conc^oests.  I  know  of  no  highway  that,  by 
reason  of  its  temples,  and  tombs,  and  palaces,  and 
villas,  mui  memorials  of  great  men,  would  be  more 
calculated  io  is^ire  an  army  with  a  spirit  of  laud- 
able ambiition,  and  a  deeire  for  lawful  glory  and 
distinction  than  this  royal  load  of  ancient  Bome. 
Though  it  is  now  a  grass-grown  path,  un&equented 
and  untnvelled,  with  its  Mnge  of  ruinous  desoU- 
lation  bordering  it  as  far  as  a  day's  vralk  would 
bear  you,  still  it  is  magnificently  grand,  even  in  its 
ruin.  The  remaiu^of  the  ancient  silex  pavement 
appear  at  intervals  all  along  the  whole  extent 
Massive  ruins,  prostrate  palaces,  buried  villas, 
broken  colunms,  fragments  of  bas-roUefia,  shattered 
statues  are  strewn  along  the  way  in  prodigal 
profusion— like  the  dismembered  skeletons  of  the 
dead  slain  in  battle-fiight,  and  discovered  after 
2,000  years  had  passed  away.  Here,  also,  are 
interspersed  local  and  historical  associations  of 
Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  and 
the  CsBsars — all  classic  ground;  and  rendered 
sacred,  too,  by  the  onward  march  of  Paul,  when, 
having  appealed  unto  Caesar,  unto  Osesar  he  i^id  go. 

But,  enough.  Crossing  over  the  grassy  plain, 
wo  reach  the  Via  Latina,  and  thus  return  to  B*)me. 
Far  away  on  this  road  we  see  the  noble  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  towering  above  the  city.  There,  on  the 
road,  or  in  the  field  that  skirts  the  road,  is  a  shj^p- 
herd  leading  his  fiock,  and  carrying  a  tender  lamb 
*'  in  his  arms."  Is  not  this  Heaven's  own  illustra- 
tion of  "  the  Good  Shepherd  ?  "  It  falls  in  my  way 
very  appropriately  just  now ;  for  this  is  the  day  on 
which  ike  Good  Shepherd,  in  his  love  and  mercy» 
**  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep^'% 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
EASTER  EVE, 

A  MORNING  spent  in  visiting  picture  galleries, 
palaces,  cliurches,  fountains,  ancient  ruins,  and 
i:ujtlom  studios,  involves  seeing  more  than  can 
well  be  told.  I  have  in  this  way  been  spending 
tlio  early  morning  and  forenoon  of  to-day :  in  the 
pinacotheca  and  corridors  of  the  Vatican;  in  the 
lull  Is  and  chambers  of  the  Pope's  summer-palace 
on  the  Quirinal;  in  the  Santa  Scala,  or  "Holy 
S tail's,"  at  the  Lateran;  in  the  Golden  House  of 
Nero ;  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and  of  Caracalla, 
and  in  many  other  places  of  equai  interest.  To 
wi'ito  my  experiences  of  these  would  be  merely  to 
translate  **  Murray  "  into  my  own  form  of  speech, 
which  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  to  do. 

At  about  four  o'clock  I  walked  forth  from  our 
palazzo,  and  sauntered  leisurely  along  the  now 
familiar  Piazza  of  St.  PetiBr's,  and  through  the 
colonnade,  which  screened  me  from  the  heat  of  a 
burning  Italian  sun.  The  Borgo  has  for  the  last 
hour  or  two  been  lined  with  carriages,  containing 
those  that  are  to  be  presented.  It  is  just  the  same 
sort  of  cavalcade  as  has  been  passing  and  re- 
passing here  during  the  last  thi*ee  days :  princes 
in  their  royal  carriages,  cardinals  in  their  lum- 
bering yellow  coaches,  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
carriages  of  ambassadors,  and  the  promiscuous 
crowd  who  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  pre- 
sentation ;  all  these  are  mingled  in  one  he- 
terogeneous mass.  Dragoon  soldiers  are  mounted 
in  all  the  leading  streets,  and  especially  in  the 
main  thoroughfare,  this  street  of  ours,  from  the 
bridge  of  St.  Aogelo  to  the  Vatican. 

Once  at  the  foot  of  the  Scala  Eegia,  or  Royal 
Staircase,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  my  way. 
I  simply  commit  myself  to  the  crowd  of  "  per- 
sonages" who  are  moving  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
audience-chamber.  *S)iq  ladies  are  still  dressed  in 
the  sable  costume  of  this  uniform  week.  The 
scene,  therefore,  is  in  no  respect  like  that  of  a 
court  reception  at  St.  James's  Palace.  To  me  the 
affair  seemed  rather  un-courtly  than  otherwise. 
The  stream  of  visitors  passed  through  magnificent 
chambers  and  galleries  and  corridors,  covered 
(ceiling  and  walls)  with  frescoes,  paintings,  and 
tapestiies.  The  pontifical  throne  stood  l)e8ide 
tho  left-hand  wall,  about  the  mid-length  of  the 
gallery.  When  I  entered,  I  found  that  hundreds  had 
already  arrived  ;  and  the  new-comers  were  taking 
their  places  along  both  sides,  as  though  they 
expected  to  be  introduced  in  succession,  and  indi- 
vidually, to  the  Popa  I  occupied  the  first  vacant 
place  I  could  see,  and  some  scores  of  persons  sat 
down  after  me,  in  still  lower  places.  I  did  not 
long  remain  in  my  place,  and  proceeded  to  walk 
the  whole  length  of  the  Bola,    Ere  long  we  foiined 


ourselves  into  standing  groups,  gathering  near  to 
the  throne.  For  about  half  an  hour  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  recognise  some  passing  friend,  and 
generally  to  observe  the  scene. 

Almost  every  visitor  (especially  among  the  ladies) 
had  brought  a  cross,  crucifix,  rosary,  or  other 
trinket  for  the  Pope  to  bless,  and  so  make  them 
happy !  One  lady  (an  Englishwoman)  had  a  large 
basket  full  of  these  trinkets ;  a  priest  had  his  two 
hands  full  of  crucifixes.  Some  rather  wholesale 
cargoes  of  this  kind  had  been  conveyed  into  the 
Vatican  that  afternoon.  Several  English  ladies 
(Protestants)  had  so  far  conformed  to  the  doings  of 
Rome  as  to  have  brought  such  little  mementoes  of 
the  visit  to  receive  the  Pope's  benediction.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  number  of  ladies  so  intensely  excited 
as  those  who  attended  the  presentation*  that  day. 

At  length  it  was  whispered  about  that  the  Pope 
had  entered  the  long  corridor  at  the  farther  end. 
He  was  soon  visible,  and  gradually  worked  his  way 
upwards  to  our  end  of  the  gallery. 

Pius  IX.  is  about  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
erect  and  portly  in  his  bearing,  gex^  and  benig- 
nant in  his  aspect,  with  an  evident  spark  of  good- 
nature and  kindness  beaming  in  his  eye.  The  old 
man  is  well  liked  in  Borne ;  and  is,  I  do  believe, 
by  his  personal  character  and  bearing,  the  chief 
stay  of  the  Papal  government  in  these  troublous 
times.  He  moved  onwards  through  the  crowd  of 
visitors,  having  a  kindly  word  or  look  of  recogni- 
tion for  those  he  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with. 

There  was  no  actual  presentation,  no  individual 
introduction.  It  was  the  Pope  that  presented  him- 
self to  us,  and  not  we  that  were  presented  to  the 
Pope.  The  people  inclined  the  knee  or  prostrated 
themselves  before  him  as  he  passed  on ;  and  when- 
ever he  detected  any  desire  for  a  blessing,  on  either 
trinkets  or  person,  he  conferred  the  benediction. 
Monsignore  Talbot  preceded  the  Pope  by  a  few 
steps.  I  asked  the  Monsignore  what  obeisance 
was  required  to  be  shown  to  the  Pontiff;  and  he 
very  kindly  relieved  me  by  saying,  "Just  such  as 
you  would  render  to  any  sovereign."  So,  when 
the  Pope  approached  to  the  group  where  I  was 
standing,  I  bowed  the  knee,  as  I  would  do  in  the 
court  of  Queen  Victoria. 

After  the  "  presentation,"  the  Pope  ascended  the 
throne,  and  delivered  an  address,  choosing  the 
French  language  as  being  the  most  generally 
understood  by  those  assembled.  The  people  then 
knelt  for  his  benediction;  after  which,  a  hearty 
cheer  was  given,  and  many  a  Wva  greeted  the  Pon- 
tifi'^s  ears.  One  gentleman  near  me  cried  out  yet 
more  than  that — Roi  Pape  was  the  sentiment  he 
proposed,  and  it  was  heartily  responded  to* 
{To  hi  concluded  in  our  next) 
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DEPARTMENT   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


CHARLIE'S  FEIGHT. 

Pood  niglit,  children;"  and  away 
went  CliarleB  and  Harry  ap  the 
stairs  into  their  own  little  chamber. 
It  was  so  yery  moon-light  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  have  a 
candle ;  so,  after  each  had  said  his 
own  little  prayer,  they  were  quickly  undressed  and 
in  bed.  IDiey  occupied  separate  cribs,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  window,  through  which  the  moon  shone 
with  a  bright  light.  Charles,  the  elder  of  the  two, 
was  wrapt  up  as  round  as  a  ball  with  his  head 
under  the  counterpane ;  but  Henry  had  his  head 
high  up  on  the  pillow,  and  was  watching  the  rays 
of  the  moon  as  they  streamed  in  through  the 
window. 

Now,  neither  of  tlie  brothers  had  observed  that 
as  they  came  up  the  stairs  Tabby,  the  cat,  was 
following  them  softly,  and  had  entered  the  room 
when  they  did. 

For  some  time  Tabby  was  conte^it  to  lie  still  in 
a  comer  of  the  room ;  but  at  length,  wishing  for 
a  comfortable  cushion,  she  approached  Charlie's 
bed,  and  leaping  upon  it  at  a  bound,  made  herself 
a  cosy  seat. 

Now,  though  Charles  was  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old  he  was  very  cowardly.  If  he  had  not  been  so 
he  would  have  got  up  and  seen  what  the  weight  on 
the  bed  was.  Such  was  his  Mght,  indeed,  that  he 
covered  himself  up  all  the  more  in  the  bed-clothes, 
without  making  tiie  least  attempt  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter.  He  kicked  about  so  much  in  his 
foolish  fear  that  Tabby  found  her  seat  anything 
but  an  ea£y  one;  so,- leaping  to  the  floor,  and 
walking  across  to  the  other  orib,  she  prepared  to 
make  herself  a  more  comfortable  bed  near  Henry. 

Henry  was  asleep,  but  pussy's  movements  soon 
awoke  him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  feel 
what  this  strange  weight  on  his  bed  could  be,  he 


caught  hold  of  Tabby,  who  began  te  "purr" 
gently.  Henry  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  aa  hia 
brother  Charles  had  been;  and  directly  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  cat,  he  got  up,  and  taking  pussy  in 
his  arms,  stroked  it,  and^said,  "  Poor  Tab !  Tab ! " 

Henry  liked  to  stroke  Tabby's  warm  fnr,  and  to 
hear  it  purring  with  pleasure ;  but  he  knew  tiiat 
it  was  not  right  for  the  cat  to  be  left  in  the  room 
all  night;  so  he  opened  the  window,  and  put  it 
upon  the  roof  of  an  outhouse  just  below. 

Now  Charles  had  been  lying  huddled  np  in  bed, 
covered  with  the  clothes,  frightened  to  look  out 
At  last,  after  taking  many  cautious  peeps,  he  put 
his  head  up,  and  seeing  Henry  at  the  window,  hd 
asked,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Harry  ?  " 

**  Oh,  it  was  only  Tabby,"  answered  his  brother; 
"  she  came  to  sleep  on  my  bed,  and  I  haye  been 
putting  her  out." 

''Then,"  thought  Charlie  to  himself,  "it was 
only  the  cat  that  was  upon  my  bed,  which  so 
frightened  me  that  I  durst  not  look  outi " 

So  Charles  wished  that  he  had  bean  as  cou- 
rageous as  his  little  brother,  who  was  not  a&aid  of 
**  poor  pussy,"  though  it  was  night,  and  he  oould 
not  see  her. 

They  only  are  truly  brave  who  trust  in  God's 
presence  to  protect  them  from  all  danger. 

BOSEBEBBY  TOPFHT. 


SCRIPTURE  ACROSTIC. 

A  SMALL  BBOOK  NEAB  WmOH  A  FBOFHBT  WAS  OOHOlIID. 

1.  A  naiB6  signifying  a  stone. 

2.  One  whose  ten  sons  were  slain. 

3.  A  well  of  Isaac. 

i.  An  encampment  of  the  Israelitea,  where  a  miraele  wn 
performed. 

5.  One  who  arrested  a  prophet  and  delivered  him  to 

Zedekiah. 

6.  The  inventor  of  hraas  and  in>n  instmments. 

7.  A  place  famous  for  wine. 
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CHAPTEB    XXXIX. 

JOYFUL  OBPHiKHOOD. 

E  left  Edina  feebly  wading  in  the  trouhled 
waters  of  conjecture ;  healthy  sleep  could 
not  come  to  her  as  she  was  thus  occupied. 
Once,  when  nearly  overcome  hy  drowsi- 
ness, she  started  wide  awake  in  a  firight^ 
for  the  word  "Somerville"  seemed  whis- 
her  ear  hy  the  voice  of  her  unhappy  mother, 
sound  recalled  a  woodland  scene  in  France, 
little  green  mound  of  Ballon.    Yes,  that  was 


the  name  hy  which  she  had  heen  then  accosted,  h 
an  instant  she  was  wide  awake,  and,  calling  to  the  nurse, 
asked  for  a  drink  to  slake  her  feverish  thirst;  and,  i 
little  refreshed  by  some  lemonade,  she  said— 

**Did  you  say  you  lived  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  Mrs. 
SomervilleP'* 

"Ah,  dear,  shuie  I  did!— that  is,  I  all  but  died  with 
them  Somervillee." 

«  What  were  they?    Where  did  liiey  go ?  Praj tell 

me  all  about  them." 

«Ifs  a  mighty  little  aH  Shure,  the  mastherwwwJ 
iligant  singer,  and  aimed  no ©nd^f-^pwiaefor^liw  voice, 
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and  money  too  may  be;  but  be  kept  that  same  for  his 
dress  and  his  company,  and  the  misthress,  poor  darling, 
up  in  her  sky  parlour — the  sixth  flat — sorrow  on  it,  had 
little  but  the  air  to  live  upon.  Her  and  her  baby  was 
all  but  gone  with  the  hunger  and  the  heartache.  Well, 
just  in  the  nidc  of  time  the  masther  was  called  to  a 
great  singing  of  concerts  in  Liverpool,  and  money  galore 
rolled  in,  but,  bad  cess  to  it,  it  rolled  away  as  fkst  as 
it  came,  and  faster,  and  never  saysced  rolling  till  'twas 
all  gone ;  and  black  winther  came ;  oohl  it  was  too  hard 
entirely  for  the  misthress ;  she  went  a  bit  of  a  singing 
tour  with  Mr.  Semerville,  and  tuck  an  inflammation, 
and  died  all  on  a  sudden,  before  I  could  get  with  the 
blessed  baby  to  see  her.  Ah!  darling,  it's  thrue;  but 
she  left  me  word  to  take  the  little  blossom  to  London  to 
her  own  fleither ;  and  Mr.  Somerrille,  though  he  was  no 
great  shakes  in  regard  to  tenderness,  barring  to  himself, 
sent  me  off  and  paid  my  way  to  do  my  duty  by  the  darling 
—the  purty  gem !    She  was  you're  namesake— Edina." 

The  sick  girl  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  fastened 
her  eyes  eagerly  on  the  narrator,  who  added,  **  I  didnt 
wait  to  be  tould  twice  to  go  to  London,  and  get  the  child 
away  from  her  father,  and  safe  with  her  blessed  mother's 
kin— sorrow  on  'em." 

She  uttered  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  so  heartily 
that  Edina,  abnost  breathless,  exdaimed--''  Why  ?  " 

"Sure  they  resaved  me  not  as  if  I  brought  them  a 
fiwate  angel  in  long  clothes,  but  some  thaif  of  the  world 
not  fit  to  live.  So  I  giy  them  a  taste  of  the  rough  side 
of  my  tongue;  lasteways,  I  deliyered  my  mind  to  a 
dried-up  old  poppy-head  of  a  oraythur  that  kept  rattling 
out  one  saying—'  Miss  Cressy's  ran  away,  and  her  &ther 
won't  see  her  nor  her  child.' " 

<<<  Mistress  Christiana  SomerviUe's  gone  where  the  un- 
forgiving 11  never  go,'  says  I ; '  and  you  take  this  blessed 
baby,  or  I  go  to  Bow  Street : '  for  I'd  oousinB  in  Drury 
Lane  that  knew  his  worship  the  magistrate.  Ah  I  I 
brought  the  lady  too  in  a  jiflj^,  and  she  tuck  the  child; 
and  I  went  wid  her  to  some  place  the  next  day— I  don't 
quite  consate  I've  got  the  name— sizty  miles  from 
London,  to  a  very  daoent  sowl,  wid  a  mother's  heart  in 
her  bosom,  and  there  I  left  the  darling." 

'•WasitShorehamP" 

"  Shure,  now  you  spake  it,  that's  like  the  sound  of  it." 

"Oh!  nurse— nurse— you've  been  telling  me  about 
my  own  infoncy ;  you  have,  indeed,  you  have." 

"  Ooh,  darlint  I  are  ye  off  your  head  agun  ?  " 

"  No— no  I  my  name  is  Edina.  I  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh, brought  from  Liverpool  to  London  to  my  grand- 
father's, when  I  was  a  baby,  and  Fm  sure  SomervUle  is 
a  name  Tve  something  to  do  with." 

She  faltered  as  she  spoke  the  last  words,  and  sank 
back  on  her  pillow,  exhausted  with  emotion. 

The  woman  bent  over  her,  and  bathed  her  teniples 
with  a  restoratiTe,  uttering  all  sorts  of  exclamations, 
but  ending  them  all  on  a  sudden  blankly,  with  the 
words,  ''But  how  thin,  honey,  is  it  F  shure,  the  masther 
here  is  not  your  father." 

Had  Edina  been  dying,  those  words  would  have  put 
new  life  into  her.  She  rose  up,  threw  her  arms  round 
the  nurse's  neck,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  Oh  !   then  he  is  not  Somerville— not  my  father  P 


You're  sure,  you're  quite  sure,  he's   not  the  same 
man?" 

**  No  more,  honey,  than  I'm  the  same  man." 

"Then,  I  care  for  nothing  else,"  cried  the  poor  girl,  a 
weight  lifted  firom  her  heart ;  and  now,  admonished  by 
Norah,  who  was  frightened  at  her  vehemence,  Edina 
sank  down  on  her  pillow,  and  slept  the  deep,  sweet 
sleep  of  recovered  hope  and  returning  health. 

She  awoke  clear  in  mind,  and  able  to  take  a  careful 
view  of  her  circumstances.  She  was  in  the  power  of  a 
crafty  villain,  who  evidently  knew  much  of  her  history 
and  her  mother's  fate.  Of  that  hapless  fate  she  had  no 
doubt,  for  it  was  confirmed  by  her  grandfather's  admis- 
sions. Neither  could  she  congratulate  herself  on  having 
had  a  father  whose  memory  she  could  respect.  '  On 
further  inquiries  it  was  plain  to  her  that  he  had  deceived 
Norah  M'Mahon  with  the  story  of  her  mother's  death,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  encumbrance  of  a  young  child ; 
perhaps,  had  in  some  way  also,  for  the  time  being,  de- 
ceived her  mother. 

The  nurse  further  told  her  that  she  knew  Mr.  Somer- 
ville went  to  Australia,  for  her  brother,  who  had  seen 
him  in  Liverpool,  had  met  him  at  BaUarat,  apparently 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

With  a  sense  of  freedom  that  those  only  can  know 
who  have  been  humiliated  by  degrading  associations, 
Edina  reflected  that  the  word  "obedience"  in  her 
mother's  letter,  which  had  pressed  on  her  conscience  so 
powerftilly,  could  only  bear  a  general  application.  In 
the  toils  into  which  she  had  been  entrapped,  she  would 
do  right  to  use  all  sagacity  and  watchfulness  to  elude 
the  craft  of  her  enemy. 

The  next  three  days  her  kidnapper  came  in  the  twilight, 
just  looked  in  upon  her,  as  she  lay  on  the  couch  without 
speaking  or  opening  her  eyes,  and  then  retired  to  a  firont 
room  on  the  same  floor,  which,  as  far  as  Norah  could  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  interior,  was  furnished  only  with  a 
writing-table^  and  contained  a  great  litter  of  papers. 

Not  forgetting,  in  her  own  plans  to  escape,  how  much 
Kate  Ormond  was  interested  in  this  man  being  proved 
an  impostor,  Edina  had  an  intense  longing  to  get  into 
this  room.  She  communicated  her  desire  to  the  nurse, 
who,  once  convinced  that  her  charge  had  been  deceived 
to  her  injury,  and  was,  moreover,  the  infant  she  had 
nurtured,  became  a  most  faithful  ally. 

The  only  servant  in  the  house  was  a  stolid  Dutch- 
woman, who  either  did  not  or  would  not  comprehend 
one  word  they  uttered ;  and,  of  course,  the  conversation 
by  signs,  between  Annehen  and^oldNorah,  was  oon&ision 
worse  confounded. 

Edina  and  her  friendly  nurse  took  care  that  this 
woman  Annchen's  ignorance  of  English,  whether  real 
or  pretended,  should  not  betray  them  into  any  conversa- 
tion before  her  which,  if  repeated,  would  arouse  sus- 
picion. Annehen  seemed  to  share  the  conviction  of  her 
master — that  Edina's  recovery  was  yet  very  doubtful. 

The  door  of  the  room  in  which  her  kidnapper  wrote 
was  fastened  not  only  by  the  ordinary  lock,  but  he  had  also 
put  a  padlock  on  it — a  precaution  that,  of  course,  doubled 
the  difficulty  of  entering  it;  added  to  which  was  the  fact 
that  Annehen  slept  in  a  slip  of  a  room  thinly  partitioned 
off  from  that  which  her  master  had  so  seoi^ed.         . 
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It  was  the  fourth  night  from  the  time  that  Edina  had 
made  her  welcome  discoveries  when  L'Bstrange  (as  we 
will  still  call  him)  sat  writing  a  much  longer  time  than 
usual.  The  clook  had  struck  ten,  and  all  the  house  was 
still,  when  he  rose  hastily  from  his  desk  to  leave.  As  he 
turned  the  key  of  the  door  look,  something  ohstructed 
its  moving  (Norah  had,  in  fact,  ventured  to  put  a 
button  into  the  lock) ;  he  attempted  to  foroe  the  key 
round,  and  his  wrenoh  broke  it  in  the  lock. 

With  a  profane  exclamation  at  the  worthlessness  of  the 
fastening,  he  was  content  to  adjust  his  padlock,  a  very 
good  one,  and  leave  for  the  night. 

Before  he  departed,  he  lingered  strangely  by  a  little 
marble  slab  in  the  hall,  where  Edina*s  medicines,  as  the 
doctor^s  boy  left  them,  were  put^  and  flrom  whence  Norah 
fetched  them  up-stairs;  though,  since  the  recent  dis- 
coveries, Edina  in  some  nameless  dread  had  thrown  away 
her  physio.  A  little  bottle  wis  now  rolled  up  on  this 
slab,  being,  as  I/Estrange  supposed,  the  usual  composing 
draught  for  the  night  Putting  his  light  aside,  so  that 
no  eye  looking  over  the  banisters  should  see  him,  with 
great  quickness  he  took  a  bottle  of  similar  siae  from 
his  pocket,  and,  undoing  the  paper,  substituted  it;  then 
calling  to  Annchen,  she  came,  let  him  out^  and,  fosten- 
ing  the  door,  prepared  to  go  to  bed;  but  first  took 
possession  of  the  bottle  on  the  dab,  thinking  it  one 
she  bad  left  there  only  half  «n  hour  before,  when  she 
came  in  from  some  domestic  errands,  which  the  prolonged 
stay  of  the  master  in  thtf  house  had  enabled  her  to 
execute. 

At  midnight,  when  aU  was  stiU,  Norah's  hands  were 
on  the  padlock,  which  resisted  all  tampering:  not 
so  the  staple  which  held  it.  To  draw  the  screws  that 
fastened  it  t«  Ihe  woodwork  of  the  door  was  not  diffioult, 
as  she  had  a  screw-driver  and  knew  how  to  use  it. 
Wrapped  up  careftilly,  Edina,  with  noiseless  footsteps, 
fbllowed  her  into  the  room.  The  first  thng  they  saw 
on  the  table  was  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  the  young  girl, 
shuddering,  did  not  tonoh ;  but  the  nurse  saw  they  were 
loaded,  and  very  quietly  proceeded  to  draw  the  charge. 

The  search  for  anything  that  oould  criminate 
L'Estrange,  was  long  and  fruitless.  There  was  nothing 
but  law  papers  which  she  could  make  nothing  of,  and 
letters  recently  received.  One'  Edina  blushed  to  see 
from  Mr.  Graspington  was  open  on  the  desk,  deolaring 
his  conviction  of  the  validity  of  Mr.  L*B.  Ormond's 
claim,  and  calling  his  attention  to  a  new  company 
which  enabled  its  shareholders  to  realise  at  least  twenty 
per  cent.  Sick  with  disgust,  she  was  leaving  the  room 
with  a  sigh,  when  Norah  whispered— 

"The  conscience  of  the  spalpeen !  to  be  portending  to 
keep  a  prayer-book  i^n  his  desk— the  Judas  thaif  I" 

Edina  lifted  up  what  seemed  a  little  leatber-coTored 
book,  and  pressed  a  knob  that  held  the  clasp,  whenvto 
her  surprise  she  found  it  was  a  book-shaped  cover, 
that  held  a  small  tortoiseshell  case  very  richly  inlaid 
and  mounted  with  silver.  The  fastening  of  this  had 
been  recently  subjected  to  violence,  and  was  still  un- 
repaired. With  eager  fingers  and  beating  heart  Edina 
opened  it.  It  held  a  wedding-ring  and  keeper  tied  to- 
gether with  a  black  ribbon,  and  folded  beneath  it  was  a 
paper— the  marriage  register  of  "  Blanche  Everett  and 


John  Ormond,  at  the  parish  church  of  BalllnadriiM 
County  Wioklow,  Ireland.  '*  The  m^nes  of  two  witness,  s 
followed.  Edina  hardly  stayed  to  read  the  paper;  sbe 
was  for  leaving  with  it  instantly,  when  Norah  knovr- 
ing  that  Annchen  kept  the  keys  of  the  street  door,  irl 
that  getting  away  was  a  difficulty  which  oould  not  th\t 
night  be  surmounted,  suggested  that  they  ^onM  feli 
up  a  slip  of  paper  exactly  in  the  same  form  as  this 
important  register,  and  leave  the  case,  for  the  present,  h 
the  place  where  they  had  found  it.  Edina  was  indtif^i 
to  moderate  her  ardour  and  submit,  when  she  vi^  re- 
minded  by  Norah's  signs  that  the  shutters  did  not  reacli 
the  upper  part  of  the  windows,  %nd  that  a  light  in  i^^ 
room  however  feeble  could  be  oertainly  seen  outsitis 
of  the  house,  moreover  that  Annchen  might  avake. 
Alarmed  at  these  intimations,  they  both  hastened  frcn 
the  room,  Edina  treading  as  she  thought  upon  soms 
oard,  which  she  stooped  to  pick  up.  It  wis  a  eoilol 
photograph  of  a  church, "  All  Saints',  Sydney.*  Shems 
trying  to  replace  it  carefully  upon  the  pboe  on  vhid 
she  had  trod,  fearing  that  she  might  in  her  seirch  amoo^ 
the  papers  have  thrown  it  down,  when  a  hindwriMs* 
she  knew  on  the  back  attracted  her  attentien:  "Tjo 
church  I  was  married  at.  May  the  future  oompensatd 
the  past.— Christiana.^  A  date  not  more  than  ten 
yesTs  previoiisly  was  appended^  and  in  a  moment  it 
flashed  upon  her  nund  that  her  poor  friendless  mother 
had  married  a  second  time,  and,  as  it  must  have  prored, 
gone  Arom  bad  to  worse.  Edina  once  again  in  her  room, 
before  she  slept  took  two  copies  of  the  marriage  omin- 
oate^  and  reading  it  over  to  Norah,  heaid  from  her  thst 
the  Protestant  ohurch  at  BaUinadrine  had  beea  de- 
stroyed by  fire  some  yean  previoualy,  and  the  r^^er 
books  with  it :  a  oircumstanoe  evidently  not  nnknoim 
to  the  man.  whose  one  hope  to  deprive  of  her  righ^ 
the  child  of  his  brother— that  brother  whom  he  bd 
outraged  and  disgraced — wm,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  oertifioate.  Hia  knowledge  of  tbe 
peouliar  construction  of  the  old  liamily  depv&UiTy  of 
papers,  the  ebony  oabinet^  and  the  sadden  death  of  his 
brother,  inspired  him  with  a  forlorn  hope  worth  tb-: 
effort  of  a  desperate  man. 

The  certificate  Edina  sewed  carefully  into  the  linlr^of 
her  drees^  and  giving  one  oopy  to  Norah  to  secrete,  msie 
a  little  roll  of  the  other,  and  stitched  it  under  the  hem  o.^ 
her  gown.    These  precautiona  taken,  she  went  to  rest. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

CAUGHT  IK  THB  TOILS. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  cn<^* 
than  its  inoonsistencies :  they  quite  equal  its  wicke<I* 
ness.  However  craftily  planned  and  boldly  carried  oat 
an  evil  deed  may  be,  some  mistake  is  sure  to  be  ma<iein 
its  details.  L'Estrange,  when  he  purloined  the  m&rrUr''- 
register,  should  have  at  once  destroyed  it.  A  cnm- 
bination  of  circumstances  favouring  his  design  bi 
occurred,  which  involved  also  another  little  hitch.  la 
order  to  get  into  Miss  Ormond's  house  surrepUtioiL^'r. 
and  searoh  for  the  paper,  he  had  made  the  great  mi- 
take,  as  he  now  discovered,  of  representing  him^^  ^ 
Edina  as  her  fkther,  though,  unless  he  had  practiacd  cr 
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her  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  he  never  could  hare  so  far 
succeeded  in  his  plan.  He  knew — none  better— that  hia 
brother's  marriage  had  been  hurried  and  secret;  for 
Blanche  Everett's  uncle  and  only  relative  had  planned  a 
different  marriage  for  her.  Mr.  Ormond  had  taken  his 
bride  abroad,  and,  with  gveat  indecision,  allowed  her 
to  remain  without  introduction  to  his  own  family — ^a 
matter  foolishly  resented  by  his  only  sister,  who,  in- 
stigated by  the  inuendoes  of  the  younger  brother,  cast 
some  suspicion  or  slur  on  Mrs.  Ormond  that  was  tts 
foolishly  exaggerated.  This  rift  in  the  family  was  quite 
large  enough  to  admit  a  whole  torrent  of  anger.  The 
early  death  of  Kate  Ormond's  mother,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  ultimately  disowned  scapegraoe  of  the  fiimily, 
tended  to  foster  the  elder  brother's  habits  of  reserve. 

Now  that  this  unprincipled  kinsman  of  Kate  Ormond 
had  so  far  managed  to  substantiate  his  cltdm,  his  great 
puzzle  was,  what  to  do  with  Edina.  Had  she  been,  as 
he  had  concluded,  foolish  enough  to  be  a  facile  instru- 
ment in  his  hands,  or  wicked  enough  to  serve  him  as  an 
ally,  equally  a  thing  he  had  calculated,  his  course  was 
unimpeded;  but  she  had  shown  a  something  he  ooiHd 
not  understand  or  cope  with— principle.  True,  the 
severe  ordeal  of  that  awful  night-journey  had  been  too 
much  for  her  physical  Arame ;  but,  after  aU  her  suffering, 
her  conscience,  to  his  surprise,  was  as  sensitive  as  ever. 
"  Oh,  that  she  had  died  in  the  fever  I "  It  is  but  a  small 
step  from  evil  wishing  to  evil  doing.  This  girl  once 
safely  out  of  hia  way,  Mr.  Graspington  need  never  know 
either  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  her  father,  or  that 
he  was  in  reality  the  second  husband  of  his  ill-fated 
daughter.  Indeed,  as  he  had  really  extorted  money* 
under  the  name  of  Somerville,  from  Mr.  Graspington, 
long  yean  after  Somerville's  death,  he  must,  in  resuming 
the  name  of  the  kindred  he  had  disgraced,  keep  all  that 
past  which  related  to  Mr.  Graspington's  daughter  buried 
in  oblivion.    Yet  here  was  this  impracticable  Edina. 

On  the  very  day  that  preceded  Edina  and  her  ally 
getting  into  his  writing-room,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  try  a  deadly  scheme :  it  might  fail,  but  he 
would  try  it.  He  shiank  from  any  actual  violence,  or 
immediate  personal  carrying  out  of  his  fatal  designs. 
With  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  that  marks  the  basest 
of  all  mnrderers,  he  determined  to  construct  his  plans 
so  as  to  lay  the  blame  on  others. 

We  have  seen  that  he  exchanged  a  bottle  on  the 
marble  slab.  He  then  went  away— not  unobserved. 
That  very  night  Gerald  Oakenshaw's  steps  had  been 
conducted,  by  the  policeman  he  had  employed,  to  an 
upper  room  in  an  empty  house  opposite,  that  he  might 
ascertain  whether  the  man  he  had  but  recently  seen  as 
the  claimant  to  the  late  Mr.  Ormond's  estate  was  the 
same  with  the  rather  ambiguous  tenant  of  an  abode  not 
wholly  unknown  to  the  police.  Annchen,  the  servant 
belo»ged  to  a  family  of  Dutch,  or  Germans,  employed 
in  a  sugar-baking  manufactory  near,  who  were  not 
exactly  in  good  odour  with  the  police— petty  oiTenoes 
had  made  them  troublesome. 

It  would  be  presumptive  evidence  against  Miss  Or- 
mond's enemy  if  he  were  found  to  be  the  companion  or 
employer  of  suspioious  characters.  **  He  might,  in  that 
case,  have  some  guilty  knowledge  of  Edina's  disap- 


pearance,"  argued  Gerald.  His  watch  was  so  far  satis- 
factory, that,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  he  felt  certain  of 
this  man  being  the  person  he  sought  to  identify.' 
Knowing  the  city  place  of  business  he  ftrequented,  and 
his  hotel,  Gerald  was  int-erested  in  staying  to  watch  the 
premises. 

He  beard  there  was  a  sick  person  there,  for  a  doctor's 
boy  took  medicines;  and  that  a  nurse  was  seen.  A 
doctor  came  occasionally  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  No  one  else  visited  the  dwelling.  After  hearing 
these  particulars,  he  sat  at  the  window  and  watched 
the  house  until  the  moon  went  down  and  all  was  as  dark 
as  it  was  still.  He  was  just  leaving  his  post  when  he 
was  startled  at  seeing  a  faint  ray  of  light  in  the  upper 
panes  of  the  windows  of  one  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
shadows  of  a  person  or  persons  moving  within,  for  about 
half  an  hour.  He  could  not  see  what  was  being  done, 
or  distinguish  the  forms.  Suddenly  the  light  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  house  wrapped  in  gloom.  There  was  a 
mystery,  he  felt  assured,  and  the  hope  of  finding  Edina 
mixed  itself  up  with  every  thought  of  his  mind. 

Late  as  it  was,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Gilbert  Grasping- 
ton's  lodgings,  arousa  him,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  his  suspicions.  Gilbert,  whose  evening  leisure  had 
been  taken  up  of  late  by  Miss  Ormond's  afifoirs,  was 
making  up  arrears  of  reading,  after  the  fashion  of  steal- 
ing hours  from  slumber,  and  therefore  heard  G«rald 
Oakenshaw's  knock,  and  prevented  any  one  else  being 
disturbed  by  letting  his  friend  in  himself.  The  young 
men  talked  more  than  an  hour  over  the  incidents  Gerald 
related,  and  agreed  to  meet  in  the  twilight  next  even- 
ing, and  endeavour  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  house. 

Before  they  separated,  Gilbert,  with  as  angry  a  look  as 
could  cloud  his  open  brow,  admitted,  in  reply  to  Gerald's 
question,  that  Mr.  Graspington  had  not  waited  for  the 
opinion  of  counsel—- which  had  come  that  day,  and  was 
adverse  to  Miss  Ormond-^but  had  actually  linked  this 
upstart  claimant  with  some  new  money-making  scheme 
of  his,  the  shares  of  which  had  been  offered  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  that  day. 

''He  may  be  my  kinsman  by  blood,"  said  Gilbert, 
"but  in  spirit  he  is  no  relation  of  mine.  I  am  glad  I 
left  him.  I  would  come  to  my  last  onist  rather  than 
be  such  a  time-serving  money-grubber." 

''Well,  he  cannot  complain  of  your  practising  the 
lesson  of  disowning  kindred  that  he  has  taught  you. 
And  that  old  kinswoman  of  his  is  as  bad." 

**  Oh,  Kizzy !  No,  not  as  bad.  She  has  grown  to 
her  lot — ^like  a  limpet  to  a  rock.  Poor  Ki2zy  has  fretted 
about  Edina." 

Tm  glad  to  hear  it,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature."  And  with  brief  farewells  they  separated  until 
the  next  day. 

Gilbert  employed  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  procuring  temporary  lodgings  for  Mrs*.  Tregabbit  and 
Miss  Ormond  in  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Somehow  he  had  become,  in  this  time  of  trouble, 
their  referee  and  man  of  business.  His  ever  prompt  and 
delicate  attentions  were  now,  from  contrast  with  the 
coldness  of  others,  in  danger  of  being  exaggerated  by 
Kate,  who  had,  certainly,  got  so  far  in  the  work  of  self- 
oondemnation  to  say  to  herself,  "  How  oould  I  ever  be 
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w  alMEord  as  to  give  %  moment's  notice  to  that  pre- 
suming Mr.  Clipp>  and  treat  Gilbert  Graapington  so 
ibominftbly?" 

Bat  we  cannot  linger  to  record  Kate's  wholesome  self- 
reproach ;  .we  must  hasten  to  Edina^  who  was  like  some 
shipwrecked  creature,  that  from  a  little  boat  amid  the 
foaming  breaker^  sees  land  near,  and  knows  not  how  to 
wait  for  the  next  tide,  but  wants  rashlj  to  rush  upon 
the  rooks.  Old  Norah  was  cautions  enough  to  resist  her 
impfttience. 

"Whist  I  we're  in  the  lion's  mouth,  honey;  sure  we 
must  mind  his  teeth,"  she  said,  when  E<Una  pro- 
posed their  tiTing  to  get  the  keys  from  Annohen, 
and  escape.  Norah  had  seen  that  there  were 
three  locks  that  were  never  undone  until  the  master 
oame.  A  little  panel  cut  in  the  door  was  opened  to  take 
in  messages  or  letters.  The  doctor  never  had  called 
except  when  L'Estnnge  was  in  the  house.  It  occurred 
to  Norah  that  tiie  best  way  of  preventing  Edina  betray- 
ing herself  vrould  be  to  make  her  keep  her  bed  as  if 
under  an  access  of  illness. 

It  was  six  o'dook  before  I/Estrange,  with  a  look  of 
both  weariness  and  excitement^  gave  his  well-known 
knock  at  the  door;  and,opening  one  look  from  outside,  was 
let  in  by  Annohen  undoing  two  other  fitsteniugs.  He 
looked  fixedly  at  the  woman  for  a  moment^  in  silence^  as 
if  expecting  some  oommunication  from  her.  As  she 
4id  not  speak,  with  an  effort  he  uttered  some  words  in 
German,  and  she  departed  to  call  Mrs.  M'Mahon,  who 
assumed  that  peculiar  stolidity  with  which  the  Irish 
can,  at  will,  vary  their  aouteness. 

'* How— how  is  your  patient?"  he  coughed  nervously, 
to  hide  a  little  falter  in  his  voice. 

"  Oh,  then  in  this  place  the  ur's  not  good  for  being 
better.* 

« Then  she's  worse?" 

*  Shure  an'  if  she  is,  it's  not  I  that  can  help  it.** 

*  Ah,  I  feared  she  was ;  I  don't  blame  you ;  I'm  not 
finding  foult,  but  do  you  give— that  is,  does  she  take 
her  medidne  regularly?" 

"Ah,  then  she's  lying  down  entirely  this  day;  and 
ye'd  betther  not  be  disturbing  her,  anyhow." 

A  secret  reason  caused  him  to  interpret  this  reply  into 
a  remonstrance  against  disturbing  the  dying,  and,  with 
eyes  quailing  a  little,  he  gave  an  elaborate  slgl^  and 
walked  to  his  own  1:00m,  where  Annohen  stood  at  the 
door,  and  he  answered  her  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  had 
dined,  in  the  negative,  adding,  of  course  in  her  own 
language,  "I  hope  you've  one  of  your  capital  omelettes 
ready.'* 

Yes,  he  had  lingered  that  day  on  'Change;  and 
despite  the  deadly  secrets  on  his  mind,  hearing  Miss 
Ormond  was  vacating  Eiverorofb,  had  tasted  by  antici- 
pation the  sweets  of  possession,  and  was  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  egotism  of  Mr.  Graspington,  and  to 
exult  like  him  in  visions  of  a  golden  future.  He  had 
not  allowed  himself  time  to  take  refreshment  So  now, 
while  he  tiiought  death  was  impending  in  Edina's 
chamber,  he  fortified  himself  with  copious  draughts  of 
wine,  and  luxuriated  in  Annehen's  savoury  omelette. 

His  meal  was  disturbed  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 
Was  it  the  doctor  come  unexpectedly?    No;  it  was 


a  message  of  importance  firom  Mr.  Graspington  that 
must  be  given  to  himself."  Why,  how  had  old  Grasp- 
ington learnt  his  whereabouts  ?  Never  mind,  he  must 
see  his  messenger. 

He  rose  rather  feebly  to  his  feet,  and  b^an  to  blame 
the  potency  of  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  or  his  long  pre- 
vious fast  What  ailed  him  ?  He  clasped  the  dudr-back 
tightly.  He  could  not  move  to  go  down,  Annchen 
must  show  the  messenger  up.  He  managed  to  throw  a 
large  Bandana  handkerchief  over  the  litter  of  papers  on 
the  table,  and  awaited  his  visitor. 

Gerald  Oakenshaw's  was  the  fuse  that  met  hii  diisy 
gaze— a  fgioe  he  instantly  remembered ;  .and,  though  his 
senses.were  reeling,  he  knew  detection  was  impending. 
While  holding  by  his  left  hand  to  the  chair,  he  slid 
his  right  under  the  handkerchief  over  the  table;,  and, 
dutching  a  pistol,  drew  it  forth,  crying,  *  OIF— cr  you'xs 
a  dead  man.'* 

Quick  as  lightning  Gerald  doeed  with  him,  and, 
wrenching  the  pistol  from  his  grasp,  saw,  with  intenss 
amasement^  his  enemy  sink  to  the  ground,  groaning 
heavily,  in  a  spasm  of  pain. 

"Hdp!"  shouted  Gerald,  and  a  man's  footsteps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  amid  the  screams  of  Anndien,  who 
was  trying  to  stay  him.  It  was  Gilbert  Giaepingtoa, 
who  was  rushing  to  joui  hii  friend,  and,  who  equally 
throwing  off  the  hostile  dutch  of  Annohea  and  ^ 
friendly  grasp  of  Norah,  who  had  come  out  at  the  nmsB^ 
ehtered  the  room  where^  writhing  in  a^niee  on  the 
floor,  was  the  man  they  sought  Neither  of  them  had 
expected  that  their  Jrst  encounter  would  immediatd/ 
end  in  hdping  and  ministering  to  their  «nemy.  Yet 
so  it  was.  They  lifted  from  the  ground  a  fHgfatAil  obfee^ 
whose  paroxysms  of  agony  were  so  greats  thai  all  their 
youthful  vigour  was  hardly  enough  to  enable  then  to 
hold  him.  Annchen,  sedng  the  condition  of  her  master, 
lost  every  other  fear  in  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
instant  death.  She  thrust  her  hand  into  his  pocket  to 
get  his  handkerohief,  to  wipe  the  foam  trom  hia  lips,  aad 
drew  out  with  it  a  litUe  bottie. 

"Poison  I"  said  the  young  men,  with  one  voice.  No, 
the  phial  was  fiill,  had  never  been  unoorked.  Anncfaea 
seemed  to  know  it.  Holding  it  before  the  dilated  ejei 
of  the  sufferer,  she  asked,  with  a  shriek,  had  he  toudied 
the  bottle  on  the  slab  last  night 

He  did  not  answer.  His  eyes  rolled  horribly.  The 
woman  hastily  tasted  it,  and  recognised  the  flavouriog 
she  used  in  preparing  omelettes. 

"  There's    a    a    mistake,"  he  gasped. 

Whether  his  torture  would  have  permitted  hhn  to 
utter  another  word  could  not  be  known,  for,  at  the  door, 
dinging  to  her  nurse's  arm,  stood  Edina.  In  a  momeat 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  (herald,  followed  by  GUber^  rushed 
to  her  side.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  waa  too  mack 
for  her  weakness,  and  she  fkinted.  . 

They  bore  her  in  their  arms  to  the  ooudi  in  the 
sitting-room,  glad  that  the  awAil  spectade  they  had  just 
witnessed,  had  not  been  dearly  seen  by  Edina. 

Gilbert  rushed  off  to  fetch  the  nearest  doctor;  and, 
when  Edina  opened  her  eyes,  it  was  to  find  Gerald  n«r, 
and  to  hear  his  voice. 

(To  he  cwduded  in  our  fiesf.) 
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THE    SILVER    ARROW.— IL 


DA.YS  and  weeks  passed  by ;  but  no  longer  as  in 
times  of  yore.  Since  the  memorable  meeting 
of  Conrad  and  Bertha  by  the  river-side,  a  wondrous 
chango  had  taken  place  in  both  of  them.     The 

VOL.   I. 


light  and  joyous  spirit  of  the  ^  ing  girl  seemed 
turned  to  pensive  melancholy. 

To  Conrad,  Bertha  had  become  the  very  light  of 
life.    He  dwelt  upon  her  image  till  it  seemed  to 
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blend  with  bis  being,  and  be  himself— his  best  and 
highest  self. 

Tacitly,  without  seeking  on  either  side  for  ex- 
planation or  excuse,  the  knight  and  his  gentle 
Bertha  resumed  the  wonted  tenour  of  their  lives ; 
the  old  habits  of  tender  affectionate  deference  on 
the  one  part;  of  kind,  though  somewhat  stem, 
protection  and  attention  on  the  other,  resumed 
their  sway. 

When  Bertha  walked  abroad,  the  knight  aocom- 
panied  her;  and  when  he  had  occasion  to  leave  his 
home,  he  bid  her  restrict  her  walks  within  a  certain 
limit.  One  day,  however,  he  had  been  brooding 
moodily  for  many  hours,  during  which  Bertha 
watched  him  in  pained  disquiet.  At  length  he 
called  her  to  him,  and,  briefly  addressing  her, 
said — 

**  Bertha,  jny  child,  my  only  one,  I  would  not 
willingly  wound  thy  gentle  spirit,  nor  add  to  the 
pain  my  harshness  on  a  late  occasion  must  have 
caused  thee.  I  regret  it  now,  but  have  called  thee 
hither  to  bid  thee  renounce  for  ever  the  hope,  if 
such  still  exist,  of  holding  friendly  intercourse 
with  any ''  (and  he  dwelt  meaningly  on  the  word) 
"  of  the  hated  house  of  Heimfeld,  on  pain  of  thy 
&ther*s  bitterest  curse.*' 

Bertha  listened  in  sUenoe;  fbr,  in  truth,  her 
heart  was  too  fiill  of  awo  and  sonow  for  her  to  be 
able  to  speak.  Turning  away  to  hide  her  tears, 
she  silently  withdrew. 

It  was  Bertha's  custom  on  certain  days  to  deal 
with  her  own  fSedr  hands  portions  of  meat  and  other 
food  to  the  poor  who  assembled  at  the  castle  gate 
to  receive  it— a  custom  she  had  lesmed,  as  wdl 
as  many  another  of  the  kind,  from  tbe  dear  mother 
she  had  lost. 

This  duty  now  called  her  to  the  usual  place 
where  her  poor  pensioners  awaited  her.  The 
knight  saw  her  turn  away  from  him  with  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  jealoxu  rage ;  for  he  attri- 
buted her  silent  sorrow  to  regret  for  him  whom  he 
would  have  her  forget.  He  followed  her  with  his 
eyes  as  she  slowly  crossed  the  court  and  stood  by 
the  wicket-gate.  Attended  by  the  old  warder  of 
the  castle — a  tried  and  faithful  servant— she  gave 
to  each  poor  suppliant  of  her  bounty  the  food  he 
craved.  AU  had  received  their  portion  save  one,  a 
sturdy-looking  mendicant,  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
who  lingered  yet,  without  apparent  ol^'ect»  The 
knight  was  so  struck  by  the  evil  looks  of  this  man 
that,  moved  by  a  feeling  of  distrust  he  could  not 
control,  he  descended  from  the  chamber,  where, 
from  an  open  window,  he  had  been  watching  the 
scene  below,  and  accosted  the  mendicant 

**  How  now,  good  fellow,  whence  comest  thou? 
Thou  art  not  of  this  country,  or  I  much  mistake." 

''Brave  knigh^ although  a  stranger,  I  have 
heard,  like  all  around,  of  the  bounteous  (Parity  of 
ihy  noble  house;  and  my  necessity  has  brought  me 


to  thy  gate,"  whined  the  ill-£Eivoured  suppliant,  in 
a  somewhat  foreign  tone  and  accent ;  "  and,"  he 
continued,  ^'  the  terror  a  lone  wanderer  well  may 
feel  of  the  band  of  robbers  in  the  valley  near 
yonder  mountain,"  pointing  to  an  old  haunt  of  the 
robber-bands  once  infesting  the  neighbourhood. 

The  knight's  attention  now  being  frilly  roused, 
he  questioned  the  vagrant  oloeely.  Tlie  latter 
seemed  reluctant  to  reply,  but  the  knight  pressed 
hinvand  at  length  gained  from  him  alltiie  par- 
ticulars he  deemed  necessary.  Qiving  the  man 
some  silver  coins  he  dismissed  bun,  and«  turning  to 
the  faithfdl  old  warder,  bid  him  carefiiUy  close  the 
castie  gates,  and  keep  watch  and  wazd  while  he 
should  go  forth  to  rout  the  robbers  from  thair  ibre^ 
lair,  and  drive  them  from  the  oountry. 

Soon  were  his  preparations  made,  and  lie  sallied 
forth,  followed  by  a  chosen  band  of  staunch  re- 
tainers, all  well  armed  and  mounted.  Ere  he  left 
the  hall,  whither  Bertha  had  followed  him,  Ihe 
knight  turned,  and,  taking  her  gently  in  his  aims, 
he  kissed  her  fondly.  Sorprised,  and  overpowered 
with  emotions  of  delight,  she  threw  har  arms  aboot 
her  father's  neck,  her  eloquent  looks  ezpros^sg, 
more  than  words  could  say,  her  loving  gratitude  &r 
such  unwonted  tenderness. 

Meanwhile  Conrad's  enei^tio,  passionate  spiiit 
chafed  within  himi  his  was  not  a  natore  to  rqaoe 
in  passive  melanoholy.  He  would  win  the  lady  of 
his  love  yet,  but  how,  he  saw  not ;  bat  some  way 
there  mutt  be ;  he  could  Oisly  part  from  that  fond 
hope  with  life*  >  \' 

On  the  evening  of  the.  day  that  wq  have  been 
speaking  of  he  had  cid^n  far,  and  was  letoraiiig 
towards  his  home^  when  an  invincilde  desire  seised 
him  to  gaze,  even  though  it  were  but  at  a  distance, 
at  the  white  towers  of  the  Oastle  oi  Schveckenfels, 
the  home  of  that  loved  one. 

Biding  to  an  elevation  in  the  finest  he  drew  lein, 
and  stood  gazing,  his  soul  mountLog  to  his  eyes. 
The  twilight  had  deepened  into  night,  hut  a  young 
moon  had  risen,  throwing  a  dear,  brig^  light  on 
all  around.  How  long  he  stood  there  dreaming  he 
never  knew,  but  a  strange,  startling  appearance 
above  and  about  the  castle  aroused  him  from  his 
waking  tranoe-^lhe  Castle  of  Schzeokenflels  was  in 
flames  1  This  terrible  conviction  had  no  sooner 
imkm.  possession  of  Conrad  than^  driving  his  spurs 
iato  the  {food  horse  he  rodop  he  flew  like  the  wind 
towards  the  castie.  _ 

Betum  we  now  to  Bertha.  After  her  &thei'9 
departure,  she  went  about  her  household  cares  with 
a  dheerful  alacrity  she  had  not  shown  lor  many  a 
day.    Her  father's  kindness  had  filled  her  with  joy. 

That  night  she  would  not  go  to  rest  until  her 
father  returned :  it  would  be  so  sweet  to  welcome 
him  back.  He  might  be  late,  but  the  hours  no 
longer  himg  like  leaden  weights  upon  her  hands. 

Weaving  happy  &ncie8,  the  young  girl  sat  al<nie» 
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when  firom  a  distant  part  of  the  castle  came  strange 
sounds  of  yoices  in  excited  talk — ^the  htuiied  tramp 
of  many  feet  Scarce  had  the  maiden  risen  to  her 
feet  in  listening  attitude,  when  a  scared  attendant 
rushed  in  wild  alarm  into  the  chamber,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh !  lady,  lady,  the  robbers  haye  attacked 
us ;  they  bid  the  wi^er  open  to  a  messenger  of 
my  lord  the  knight's.  But  the  warder  misdoubted 
him,  sinoe  'twas,  he  said,  the  same  iU-fayonred 
yarlet  as  came  this  morning  to  beg.  Whereupon 
the  leader  said,  if  the  gates  were  not  speedily  un- 
done he  and  his  men  would  break  them  down." 

While  the  woman  yet  spoke  the  sounds  of  strife 
and  turmoO.  increased.  Pale,  but  firm,  the  young 
girl,  bidding  the  woman  follow  her,  descended  to 
the  court.  Encouraged  by  her  presence,  the  few 
seryants  left  in  the  castle  by  the  knight  worked 
with  almost  superhuman  energy  to  defend  their 
young  mistress  and  themselyes  in  this  hour  of 
deadly  peril. 

With  oaihs  and  curses,  mingled  with  shouts  of 
derision,  the  assailants  battered  at  the  castle  gates. 
Brayely  the  small  garrison  within  defended  it,  inch 
by  inch.  Already  a  breach  was  made,  when  one 
impatient  ruffian  of  the  band  shouted  out  to  set  it 
on  fire.  This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  A 
quantity  of  dry  wood  was  found  in  the  adjacent 
wood,  and  piled  against  the  gate.  Soon  it  fell  in 
with  a  crash,  and  a  bright  column  of  flame  shot  up 
towards  the  sky,  throwing  a  broad  belt  of  crimson 
light  upon  the  castle  walls. 

Baffled,  wounded,  and  exhausted,  the  defenders 
of  the  castle  were  at  length  oyerpowered.  The 
robber-band  rushed  in  exulting,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  yiolence  and  spoil.  While  this  scene  of 
yiolence  and  reyelry  proceeded,  the  mysterious 
stranger  of  the  morning,  the  supposed  mendicant, 
went  in  search  of  booty  more  attractiye  than  any 
which  satisfied  his  rude  companions.  Struck  by 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  maiden,  he  determined 
that  Bertha  should  be  his  prey. 

Seizing  her  in  his  powerful  arms,  he  bore  her, 
more  dead  than  aliye,  through  the  blasdng  castle 
to  the  wood  outside,  where  his  horse  stood  fastened 
to  a  tree.  Lifting  her  on  the  saddle  before  him,  he 
rode  away  as  swiftly  as  the  horse  could  go;  for 
now  it  might  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  him 
to  lose  not  a  moment  of  time,  so  likely  was  it  that 
he  might  be  pursued. 

Scarce  had  the  robber  passed,  bearing  his 
precious  burden,  when  Conrad  gained  the  track  he 
had  followed  on  his  way  to  the  castle.  Ere  he 
reached  it  he  met  one  of  the  wounded  seryants, 
from  whose  blanched  lips  be  heard  a  brief  summary 
of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  them. 

'*  But  the  Lady  Bertha,  tell  me  quick,  whither 
haye  they  borne  her  f "  cried  Conrad,  in  an  agony 
of  fear  and  horror. 

The  man  could  but  point  in  the  direction  he 


belieyed  the  robber  to  haye  taken.  Conrad  rode 
forward  at  a  fearful,  headlong  pace,  heedless  of  all 
but  the  hope  of  rescuing  his  beloyed  from  a  fate 
his  mind  refused  to  contemplate.  He  neyer  drew 
bridle  until  he  reached  a  spot  where  two  ways 
met  Here,  alas  I  he  was  forced  to  pause.  Cold 
drops  of  sweat,  forced  out  by  torturing  doubt, 
broke  from  his  clammy  brow;  his  pulse  seemed 
suddenly  to  cease;  his  blood,  but  lately  boiling, 
to  freeze  within  his  yeins.  What  if  he  should 
choose  the  wrong  turning  P 

As  his  eyes  once  more  sought  the  ground,  they 
were  attracted  by  some  small,  shining  metal  ob- 
ject glittering  there,  lying  directly  in  the  path- 
way leading  to  the  right  It  was  but  the  work  of 
an  instant  to  fling  himself  off  his  horse,  and  to 
raise  this  object  Oh,  joy  unspeakable  I  it  was 
the  silyer  anew! 

Bested  by  the  momentary  pause,  his  good  sf^od, 
as  if  sharing  his  master's  feelings,  sped  forward 
with  increasing  speed.  At  last  I  at  last  I  he  espied 
her,  stiU  carried  in  the  robber's  arms,  and  now  the 
race  begins* 

Eieroely  and  recklessly  the  robber  dashed  on ; 
Conrad,  like  an  ayenging  Fate,  pursuing.  Nearer 
and  nearer  he  gained  upon  him,  and  another 
moment  saw  him  at  his  side ;  when  forced  to  turn 
and  defend  himself,  the  robber  lost  his  hold  of 
Bertha.  Half  fSalling,  half  gliding  from  his  grasp, 
she  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  while  deadly 
blows  were  exchanged  between  her  captor  and  her 
rescuer.  At  length  the  former,  feeling  himself 
to  be  wounded,  and  fearing  that  others  might  be 
upon  his  track,  turned  and  fled. 

In  a  moment  Conrad  was  beside  his  rescued 
Bertha.  Ejieeling  beside  her,  he  raised  her  in  his 
arms.  For  a  Uttle  time  she  lay  insensible,  but 
gradually  her  consciousness  returned,  and  opening 
her  soft  blue  eyes,  she  gazed  intently  in  Conrad's 
face;  then,  with  conyulsiye  sobs,  she  clung  to 
him,  and  cried  to  him  to  saye  her. 

The  knight,  too,  had  been  startled  by  the  sight 
of  the  distant  flames  in  the  direction  of  lus  home, 
as,  weary  and  disappointed  after  his  fruitless 
search  for  the  robber-baud,  he  plodded  homeward. 

Instantly  the  oonyiction  seized  him — "This  is 
an  enemy's  doing;  this  portends  the  ruin  of  my 
house." 

Maddened  by  the  thought,  he  bid  his  men  follow, 
and  galloped  on  so  rapidly  as  to  leaye  them  soon 
behind.  The  tired  horse  laboured  jDnward  for  a 
time,  but  suddenly  fell  lame.  Filled  with  wrath, 
the  knight  dismounted,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  re- 
solyed  to  continue  his  way  on  foot.  He  was  not 
now  so  yery  distant  from  the  castle,  and,  by  taking 
a  short  cut  that  he  knew  of,  might  readi  it  ere 
yery  long. 

Striding  on  with  rapid  steps  which  kept  pace 
with  the  angry  turmoil  of  his  busy  1 
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npon  the  traces  of  the  recent  passage  of  more  than 
one  horse.  Looldng  eagerly  aronnd,  he  perceiyed 
at  a  little  distance  the  uncertain  outlines  of  two 
figures.  Approaching  cautiously,  his  worst  fears 
were,  as  he  thought,  confirmed:  he  beheld  his 
child,  his  Bertha,  supported  in  Conrad*s  arms. 
The  moon  shone  ftill  upon  them,  and  he  could  see 
that  she  looked  up  to  him  with  confidence  and  loye. 

His  brain  seemed  to  reel.  Bushing  forward  in 
a  phrenzy  of  insane  passion  he  drew  a  dagger  from 
his  belt,  and  droye  it  to  the  hilt  through  Conrad's 
heart  Without  a  groan,  without  a  sigh,  the  hap- 
less youth' fell  dead  at  Bertha's  feet,  his  heart's 
blood  streaming  oyer  them. 

For  one  brief  moment  she  stood  like  a  pale 
statue  gazing  at  him  and  his  murderer ;  then,  with 
one  long  shriek,  that  echoed  as  long  as  life  lasted  in 
the  knight's  ears,  fell  like  one  of  life  bereft 

My  tale  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  but  remains  to 
teU  01  the  deep  remorse  of  him  who  caused  this 
misery,  when,  too  late,  he  learned  the  true  story 
of  his  daughter's  rescue. 

Bertha  suryiyed  that  fatal  night  a  few  sad  years ; 


but  neyer  again  did  the  light  of  reason  yisit  those 
pure  soft  eyes. 

A  gentle,  melancholy  figure  might  at  times  be 
seen  wandering  by  the  riyer's  brink,  gazing 
moumfoUy  at  itself  in  iho  dear  waters.  Then 
would  Bertha  turn  and  seek  upon  the  greensward 
for  a  silyer  arrow,  fedlen  from  her  unbound  hair^ 
and  wonder  it  was  neyer  found. 

Poor  Bertha!  The  silyer  arrow  was  buried  in 
Conrad's  graye,  his  dying  hand  had  grasped,  it  too 
closely  for  release. 

The  knight  neyer  rebuilt  the  castle,  but  gaye  all 
his  wealth  to  endow  this  monastery ;  where»  after 
the  death  of  Bertha,  he  ended  his  sad  lifSa. 

Thus  ending  his  story,  the  monk  descended,  and, 
bidding  me  a  courteous  *'  Qood  night,**  karzied  to 
the  chapel. 

**  Alas !  poor  monk,"  thought  I,  "  would  tiiat  a 
heayenly  yoioe  now  whispered  in  thine  eaza,  com- 
manding thee  to  cease  from  thy  yain  prayers  for 
those  who  haye  crossed  the  dark  and  narrow  riyer, 
and  for  whom  neither  curse^  nor  blessing,  nor  sap- 
plication  can  ayaiL" 


THE    CRY    OF    THE    POOR. 

BY  TUB  BET.   B.   &   BROOKE,  D.D.,  REOTOE  OF  WTTOK. 


"  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  tho  cry  of  the  poor,  he  ako  shall 
cry  himaelf,  but  Bhall  not  be  heard." — Pror.  xxi.  18. 

|HIS  proyerb  is  fall  of  attribute  and 
character.  It  is  not  the  mere  counsel 
of  a  moralist,  which  might  be  explained 
away ;  or  a  philosopher's  theory,  which 
might  be  refuted ;  or  a  tyrant's  behest, 
which  could  be  resisted:  but  it  is  an  essentially 
Diyine  saying ;  an  institute  of  heayen,  admitting  of 
no  dispute ;  absolute  in  its  authority ;  ineyitable  in 
its  predicted  result;  an  arranged  decree  of  God's, 
and,  as  such,  "ordered  in  all  things  and  sure."  Here 
is  delinquency  and  its  doom ;  here  are  two  parties 
— the  sinner  and  the  sinned  against;  and  the  latter 
are  the  poor — earth's  poor;  ay,  and  many  of  them 
God*B  poor  also :  for  doth  he  not  say  that  he  will 
"stand  at  their  right  hand,  and  maintain  their 
right?"  and  again,  "To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached  ?'*  and  again,  "  The  poor  shall  neyer  cease 
out  of  the  land  P"  And  thus,  in  these  three  Scrip- 
tures, the  poor  deriye  from  God  a  guarantee  of 
their  protection,  a  charter  of  their  priyileges,  and 
a  pledge  of  their  perpetuity. 

In  a  special  way,  also,  the  poor  were  the  friends 
and  beloyed  of  the  Lord.  In  the  days  of  his  in- 
carnation, when  he  himself  became  poor  to  make 
us  rich,  his  companions  were  indigent  men,  called 
from  fishers'  creeks,  and  cots ;  and  his  pictui'e  of  a 
glorified  saint  ia  heayen  was  sketched  from,  one 
who  had  been  a  beggar  upon  earth. 
The  gulf  between  Diyes  and  Lazarus  seems  as 


great  as  oyer;  and  yet  it  is  a  cheering  fact,  for  all 
to  whom  our  countiy's  honour  is  dear,  that  now 
the  nobility  and  wealth  of  England  are  trying  to 
fill  up  the  ghastly  chasm.  Still  there  is  yery  mncli 
to  be  done,  and  there  should  be  no  sleeping  on  this 
post  of  duty ;  no  man  can  be  called  a  patriot  who 
IB  not  sacrificing  something  to  wipe  out  this  stain 
upon  the  shield  of  England,  who  ia  not  striying  to 
redeem  his  country  from  the  terrible  results  which 
these  things  sooner  or  later  bring  upon  a  nation ; 
we  do  not  want  gold  so  much  as  human  loye— 
personal  human  aid.  In  Bome's  old  story  we  read 
of  a  great  chasm  which  opened  in  the  Forum,  and 
the  oracle  said  it  could  not  dose  till  iho  most 
precious  thing  in  the  city  was  gast  into  the  abyss; 
and  soldiers  brought  the  spoils  of  battle,  and 
women  jewels  and  costly  robes,  and  old  men  gold 
and  hereditary  relics,  and  the  gulf  yawned  still 
unsatisfied;  at  last  there  came  a  warrior  full 
armed,  with  resolution  on  his  brow,  and  love  un- 
utterable in  his  heart,  and  he  spurred  his  horse  aiid 
leaped  into  the  crater,  and  the  earth  closed  round 
the  noblest  thing  in  Bome^a  human  heart  kindled 
by  loye  into  braye  self-sacrifice.  And  that  it  is, 
and  that  alone,  which  can  fiU  the  social  chasm 
which  yawns  so  widely  between  affluence  and  ex- 
treme indigence. 

But  we  should  also  mingle  a  wise  prudence 
with  beneyolence.  Indiscriminate  alxnsgiying, 
especially  in  the  great  towns,  is,  not  to  call  it 
by  a  stronger  name,  i^discrimMalto^M^  I  ^33^ 
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oases  are  Tare  in  whicli  street  beggary  is  not 
organised  robbery.  It  is  right  not  to  stop  onr 
ears  to  the  cry  of  the  poor,  but  we  ought  to  know 
first  whether  the  cry  we  listen  to  is  the  wail 
of  the  wretched,  or  the  whine  of  the  cheat. 
'^What  harm  have  I  done?'*  cries  the  beneyolent 
gentleman,  his  heart  warmed  by  the  best«V7al  of 
his  shilling—"  what  harm  have  I  done  P"  Why ; 
harm,  perhaps,  infinite  I  First,  you  are  helping 
to  support  a  class  absolutely  unproductiye  at  the 
expense  of  the  productiye  class ;  your  shilling  is 
spent  by  a  man  who  is  a  burden  to  the  country, 
who  does  nothing,  who  adds  nothing  to  the  wealth 
of  England— spent  on  luxuries,  and  not  on  means 
of  toiL  It  is  a  shilling  robbed  from  the  producing 
labourer ;  he  is  so  much  poorer  for  your  misplaced 
generosity,  and  the  subject  of  your  generosity  is 
no  richer ;  on  the  contrary,  poorer,  because  he  has 
been  encouraged  in  idleness.  Your  feeling  of  com- 
passion is  per  w  a  good  feeling,  but  indulged  as 
you  haye  indulged  it,  as  a  mere  luxury,  and  on  a 
worthless  object,  it  has  become  eyil— evil  to  you, 
and  evil  to  others.  It  is  like  assisting  out  of  a 
trap,  for  pity's  sake,  a  wolf  who  preys  upon  your 
neighbour's  sheep,  and  only  waits  an  opportunity 
to  attack  your  own. 

It  is,  secondly,  a  premium  on  lying,  cheating, 
laziness,  and  fraud.  There  are  numbers  who  will 
not  work  if  they  can  help  it ;  they  find  it  easier  to 
liye  on  society  than  to  labour  for  society.  If  eyery 
one  refused  them  they  would  be  driyen  to  find 
work,  and  become  useful  citizens.  Ab  it  is,  you 
haye  encouraged  your  beggar  by  your  shilling  to 
continue  in  moral  degradation,  and  to  liye  a  life 
the  worst  feature  of  which  is  that  it  destroys  the 
sense  of  shame. 

It  is  eyil,  thirdly,  because  it  tends  in  the  end  to 
destroy  your  own  sense  of  compassion.  You  find  out 
that  you  haye  been  cheated,  that  your  best  feelings 
haye  been  the  subject  of  a  deyer  trick,  that  the 
man  is  a  liar  and  an  impostor.  At  first  you  are 
only  indignant  at  the  single  instance  you  haye 
detected,  but  when  you  find  yourself  systematically 
imposed  upon,  and  that  your  money  has  been  abso- 
lutely as  much  wasted  as  if  you  had  thrown  it  into 
the  Thames,  your  heart  begins  to  harden ;  all  cases 
of  distress  seem  cases  of  humbug ;  an  unpleasant 
suspicion  begins  to  steal  oyer  you  that  poyerty  and 
lying  are  necessarily  linked  together,  and  you  dose 
your  purse  finally  against  all  demands. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  balance  this 
strong  statement,  we  shall  Ml  into  the  danger  of 
losing  aU  loye,  pity,  and  tenderness.  There  is  an 
eyil  worse  than  injudidous  almsgiying ;  it  is  when 
the  bad  consequences  of  indiscriminate  charity  are 
made  an  argument  for  omitting  charity  altogether, 
and  when  men  excuse  themselyes  for  giying  at 
all  by  saying  that  giying  does  harm.  Ohrist  said, 
''Giye  to  the  poor,"  and  he  makes  this  giying 


more  or  less  the  criterion  of  a  spirit  fit  for  heayen. 
Woe  to  the  land  where  men  of  property  haye  lost 
humanity  I  '*  It  is  better  to  multiply  beggars,  than 
to  make  oursdyes  monsters." 

There  are  means,  howeyer,  of  avoiding  both  ex- 
tremes. Let  us  giye,  first,  for  work  done :  let  us 
employ  the  man  who  begs  from  us,  and  pay  for  his 
work.  That  gives  trouble  to  us,  and  it  is  this 
very  trouble  whidi  is  at  the  root  of  indiscriminate 
charity :  a  hastily  given  sixpence  saves  us  the  toil 
of  investigating  the  case,  or  of  finding  labour. 
Eyery  penny  given  for  nothing  weakens  the  red- 
pient's  moral  force,  his  self-dependence,  his  up- 
rightness of  diaracter.  Eyery  penny  given  for 
something  strengthens  will,  makes  the  sweetness 
of  honest  labour  fdt,  gives  a  moral  tone  to  the 
poor  man's  mind,  makes  him  fed  his  own  worth 
in  the  national  life,  and  helps  to  enrol  him  in  the 
list  of  those  who  work  and  produce;  it  diminishes 
thieving,  puts  a  ban  on  lying,  and  adds  to  the 
wel&re  of  honest  men.  We  see  the  results  of 
this  prindple  in  all  the  great  dties  of  England. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  increase  of 
smaH  employments— the  dioe-blacks,  the  street- 
sweepers,  the  conmiisd<maires,  and  hundreds  of 
others  haye  ^rung  up  under  the  influence  of  new 
thought  upon  the  subject.  To  employ  and  assist 
such  sodeties  is  a  real  charity. 

Secondly.  We  should  systematise  our  almsgiving. 
CSiarity  without  method  is  practically  usdess ;  with 
method,  sixpence  may  do  the  work  of  six  shillings. 
It  is  an  easy  thing,  as  we  haye  said,  to  giye  by 
impulse  to  a  pitiable  case  in  the  streets,  not  so  easy 
to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  it.  It  Lf  an  easy 
thing  to  giye  money,  not  so  easy  to  help  the  poor 
to  help  themsdves.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  give  a 
soverdgn  hurriedly  here  and  there,  not  so  easy  to 
set  apart  as  due  to  God  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  a 
yearly  income. 

These  three  things — ^to  investigate  cases ;  to  help 
the  poor  to  help  themsdves ;  to  set  apart  a  certain 
sum— require  system.  If  we  do  them  well,  wo 
shall  haye  to  form  a  plan,  to  expend  thought  and 
trouble,  to  sacrifice  time  and  ease.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  amount  of  good  will  then 
be  done  by  the  smallest  means.  Our  five  loaves 
will  feed  five  thousand ;  so  shall  we  also  practice 
the  greatest  economy  in  giving.  There  is  a  curious 
possibility  of  extravagance  in  charity;  we  often 
giye  too  much,  «.«.,  give  more  than  is  needed  to 
meet  the  case,  and  so  not  only  encourage  idleness, 
but,  in  a  certain  degree,  lose  oursdyes  the  use  of 
the  thing  given ;  for  we  haye  deprived  ourselyes  of 
so  mudi  power  to  help  others  by  helping  one  too 
much.  Now,  Christ  says,  "  Let  nothing  be  lost ; " 
apportion  the  help  to  the  object  hdped,  else  we 
lose. 

And  all  this  is  the  Chnstian  view  of  charity; 
for  the  mere  giying,  which  is  done  b^oanse  society 
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ezpeots  it^  or  because  our  feelings  are  excited,  is 
wortUess  in  God's  sight  But  the  giving  which 
costs  us  something,  which  is  done  by  a  loye  which 
takes  trouble  and  expends  time  and  thought  for 
others,  and  for  its  sake,  is  Christian ;  there  lies 
beneaUi  it  the  spirit  of  the  Bedeemer^s  cross. 

So  much  for  almsgiving  and  its  principles. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  sub- 
ject suggested  by  the  proyerb.  There  exists  a 
form  of  dishonesty  which  plainly  shuts  out  the 
cry  of  the  poor  from  our  hearing,  a  custom 
which  obtains  eyen  among  some  who  are  rich  and 
well-bom— namely,  a  dislike  to  pay  your  trades- 
mon,  or  your  servants,  or  your  labourers,  eyen 
though  the  money  may  be  lying  in  your  desk. 
And  this  habit  is  as  old  as  St  James'  day  (James 
y.  4),  and  is  by  him  called  "  fraud."  But  as,  among 
the  Afrio  tribes,  the  tree  which  produces  the  anti- 
dote is  found  next  to  that  which  bears  the  poison, 
so  this  practical  apostle,  when  declaring  the  sin, 
tells  us,  too,  the  way  to  subdue  it;  and  that  is  by 
acting  out  ihe  royal  law  of  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by.  Probably  you  are  wealthy,  have 
funded  pr^>erty,  broad  acres,  and  railway  shares, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  are  paid  accurately, 
and  on  the  stated  day ;  but  if  the  gentlemen  at  the 
Bank  took  upon  them  to  be  dilatory,  or  your  tenants 
were  recusant,  or  the  railway  directors,  through 
negligence,  or  caprice,  or  what  not,  were  backward 
in  their  payments,  what  a  storm  of  indignation 
would  you  not  raise,  and  how  monstrous  and  un- 
precedented would  such  irregularity  appear  in  your 
eyes! 

It  is  loyely  and  wonderful  that  the  great  God, 
who  has  the  regulation  and  sustaining  of  a  thousand 
worlds,  can  so  individualise  his  attention  as  to  listen 
to  the  prayers  of  a  minion  on  an  earth  which  is 
itself  but  a  minion  in  the  yastness  of  creation.  And 
what  are  the  prayers  which  greet  his  ear  and 
demand  his  notice  ?  Alas  I  oftentimes  so  worthless, 
BO  insincere,  or  so  formal,  that,  if  winnowed  in 
the  sieve  of  the  sanctuary,  the  residuum  would  be 
two-thirds  made  up  of  ignorance  and  selfishness. 
Por  look  into  the  matter  for  a  moment : — ^Was  there 
not  selfishness  in  the  cry  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  F 
Yet  He  passed  by  the  self,  that  he  might  hear  the 
suppliant,  and  relieve  the  sinner.  Was  there  not 
self  in  the  craving  of  Bartimseus  P — ^he  asked  for 
sight  In  the  request  of  the  lepers  ?— they  desired 
health.  In  the  entreaties  of  Jairus  F— he  pleaded 
for  a  daughter.  And  this  drop  of  self  will  eyer 
be  found,  more  or  less,  alloying  the  gold  of  our 
prayers,  till  we  offer  a  purer  supplication  in  heayen, 
and,  asking  for  nothing,  because  we  shall  haye  all 
things,  our  worship  will  be  all  praise  and  no  request 
Yet,  knowing  well  the  existence  of  this  self.  He — the 
heai-t-searchor — ^makes  no  count  of  it,  but  gently, 


and  sweetly,  and  fully,  ^'giyeth  to  aU  liberaUy, 
and  upbraideth  not"  Nay,  he  delighteth  to  give, 
and  every  attribute  of  his  glory  is  enlis1»d  in  the 
exercise  of  the  munificence  he  displays  to  his 
people.  By  his  wisdom  he  is  oonsdoiis  of  their 
need,  by  his  power  he  is  able  to  giye,  by  hia  love 
he  is  vdliag,  by  his  truth  he  is  ready,  and  by  his 
mercy  he  is  anxious.  **  The  xiyer  of  God  ia  fall  of 
water ; "  no  illustration  can  express  the  perfection 
of  its  supply,  or  the  refreshment  it  brings  with  its 
communications.  As  springs  in  the  desert,  as 
showers  of  rain  on  the  mown  grass,  as  dewdropa  on 
garden  herbs,  as  waye  after  wave,  coming  in  with- 
out ceasing,  from  the  bright  sea  up  the  beach,  and 
making  the  shale  and  shingle  flash  Uko  jewels  ia 
the  sun;  as  that  great  riyer  which,  descending  from 
the  white  Alps,  rolls  along  its  deep,  broad  cihannfti, 
<<  exulting  and  abounding,"  <* making  itswayes  a 
blessing,"  watering  the  yalleys  and  yineyaxds  of 
many  kingdoms,  fad  by  a  million  of  fountains 
bubbling  up  to  tiie  surfSace  from  its  bed,  ever  foil, 
like  a  wine-cup,  and  brimming,  and  lovely,  and  joy- 
ful to  behold, — so,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree,  is  the 
depth,  and  the  fulness,  and  the  flow  of  our  God  in 
the  distribution  of  his  grace.  Nor  haa  Hie  indi- 
gence of  supplicating  millions,  eyer  since  the  worH 
began,  been  able  to  exhaust  the  boundlees&ees  of 
the  supply.  Irrespectiye  of  state  or  condition,  ^ 
poor  and  rich,  the  conyicted  sinner  and  the  exalted 
saint^  alike  share  the  blessing ;  and  the  dew  rests  as 
softly  on  the  cold  summits  of  Harmon  as  upon  ^ 
sunny  slopes  of  Mount  Zion(Fs.  oxxxiii.  3).  "When 
Elijah  cried  to  God  from  Mount  Carmel  in  loud  and 
vehement  pleadings,  the  fire  feU  from  heayen  and 
consumed  the  sacrifice;  but  in  this,  our  milder 
dispensation,  it  is  the  still  small  yoioe  of  fsithfal 
supplication  which  God  delights  to  answer.  In 
the  physical  world,  the  report  of  a  loud  pieoe  of 
ordnance  will  often  rend,  as  it  were,  the  boeom  of 
a  cloud,  and  bring  down  the  rain;  but  in  the 
economy  of  spiritual  things,  the  low  weeping  of  a 
troubled  soul  in  some  dim  and  retired  dhamber  will 
reach  and  pierce  the  ear  of  God  as  much  as  the 
loud  cries  for  mercy  from  the  strong  seaman  who 
is  perishing  in  the  wayes  of  the  sea;  and  the 
gentlest  breath  of  prayer  will  shake  down  from  the 
tree  of  life  the  white  blossoms  of  hope  into  the 
soul.  Here  is  no  stopping  of  the  ear,  no  tuming 
away,  nor  eyer  has  been ;  here  is  the  ancient  model 
of  perfection,  the  grand  standard — ^inimitable,  3retto 
be  imitated,  for  he  says,  <*  Be  ye  followers  {imitaian) 
of  God,  as  dear  children ;  and  walk  in  loye,  for  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Stretch  fbrtli,  then,  a 
hand  to  thy  perishing  brother,  and  giye  ear  to  his 
distress,  and  forget  not  the  words  of  the  Master, 
'*  Inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  you  did  it  unto  me." 
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IZAAK   WALTOK 

▲   POBTBAIT   BY    ▲    CX)irnSMFOBABY. 


\  N  shadow  of  a  honesrsuckle  hedge, 
\  Loitering  the  day  away  by  Shawfoid  brook, 
By  the  Lea  bank,  beside  a  bridge's  led|;e, 
'  Pondering  some  pleasant  sentence  for  thy 
book, 

Oalxn  and  6onteut  I  see  thee,  Walton,  look 
With  a  wise  artfolness,  the  while  the  perch 
Unfold  their  orange  fins,  and  wind  and  dart 
Before  the  pike  that's  ever  on  the  searclL 
I  sed  thee  when  the  red  clouds  bum  apart 
Turn  thy  grave  fierce,  to'ards  London  homeward  now 


Wending,  with  gentle  and  unroffled  biow» 
Cheered  by  the  rainbows  that  aboye  thy  head 
(Of  heayen's  gate  the  shadows)  arching  spread. — 
Yes!   though    our   England's   fiuth    be   hid   in 

night, 
There  are  still  glimpses  of  a  brighter  sky — 
Of  a  fresh  daWn,  beaming  with  holy  light. 
And  of  new  blessings  granted  from  on  high ;     • 
While  there  are  men  like  thee  to  guard  the  right. 
Sin's  deluge-flood  must  soon  subside  again. 
And  Truth  and  Bightedusness  resume  their  reign. 

W.  Thobhbtiey. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
Zi.8TBB     SUNDAY. 

^HIS  is  the  first  Easter  Sunday 
that  I  haye  heard  inaugurated  by 
cannon-shot.  It  is  dawn  of  day, 
the  great  Day  of  the  Besurrec- 
tion,  and  I  am  awakened  by  the 
,  cannon-roar  of  St.  Angelo.  This 
is  a  fayourable  place  to  judge 
of  the  e£fects  of  this  salute  thus 
early  bellowed  forth  from  the  garrison.  All  is 
as  still  and  quiet  as  an  early  dawn  of  a  Sunday 
morning  can  be,  when  suddenly  a  shot  is  fired 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  where  I  am 
lying  asleep.  It  shakes  the  ground  and  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  house,  and  the  yery  bed,  and  then 
sends  its  echoes,  long  and  loud  and  oft-repeated, 
playing  hide-and-seek  among  the  columns  and 
colonnades  of  St  Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  Then 
another  shot,  and  more  echoes  are  awakened;  and  so 
on — twenty-one  guns,  and  a  thousand  magnificent 
echoes,  reyerberating  throughout  the  Grand  Piazza, 
and  dying  away  on  the  heights  of  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  the  inauguration  of  Easter  Day  in  Bome. 
I  arose  early ;  I  was,  indeed,  "  shaken  "  out  of 
sleep.  No  sooner  had  the  "  grand  salute  "  ceased, 
than  the  Borgo  sent  up  once  more  the  sound  of 
prancing  hoofs  and  rolling  wheels.  The  cayalcade 
has  already  begun  to  moye,  carriages  are  rumbling 
on,  and  St.  Peter's  is  once  more  the  centre  of 
attraction.  By  the  time  we  haye  dispatched  a 
hasty  breakfSast,  thousands  of  ladies  haye  passed 
our  windows,  bound  for  the  reseryed  seats  in  the 
cathedral  for  the  Grand  ULasb,  and  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  associated  with  tlus  (reputed  to  be) 
the  grandest  and  most  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the 
Bomish  Ghurch* 


« Pull  eyening  dress,"  that  was  the  order  of 
the  day  for  gentlemen.  I  was  now  equal  to  tiie 
emergency,  and  in  full  eyening  dress  I  presented 
myself  accordingly.  I  arriyed  at  St.  Peter's,  as  I 
feared,  rather  late — certainly,  later  than  I  had  in- 
tended. I  was  afraid  I  had  forfeited  all  chance  of 
a  good  place ;  indeed,  I  had  doubts  as  to  whether  I 
could  get  much  &rther  than  the  entrance  gates ; 
and  yet  it  was  only  nine  o'clock.  At  that  hour  I 
lifted  the  great  heayy  leather  apron  that  coyers  the 
yast  doorway,  and  I  entered,  and  found  the  area  of 
the  cathedral  all  but  empty.  The  reserved  seats 
and  special  galleries  in  the  tiransepts  and  under  the 
dome  were  crowded  with  ladies;  few  else  were  in 
the  church.  A  double  file  of  Swiss  Guards  occu- 
pied the  whole  length  of  the  naye ;  through  these 
I  passed  unchallenged,  on  and  on,  until  I  stood 
beside  the  Great  Altar  on  which  the  Pope  was  to 
perform  mass  that  morning.  There  were  not  more 
than  a  score  of  gentiemen  within  this  inner  en- 
closure, which  was  held— by  a  cordon  of  Swiss 
Guards — sacred  as  the  ''dress-circle,"  for  full  eyen- 
ing costume.  Here  I  had  plenty  of  elbow-room. 
I  passed  from  one  side  of  the  Great  Altar  to  the 
other,  and  round  again,  choosing  for  myself  what 
might  appear  to  be  the  best  place  for  obseryation. 
My  readers  will  remember  that  I  told  them  in  a 
preyious  chapter  that  the  Great  Altar  is  placed 
under  the  dome.  I  selected  a  place  on  the  left  of 
the  altar,  the  front  barrier  of  i^e  reseryed  balcony 
serying  as  a  wall  to  lean  against.  All  I  haye  to  do 
now  for  more  than  an  hour  is  to  hold  my  own,  and 
meanwhile  to  make  my  obseryation. 

Hark  I  'tis  music— in  the  distance,  outside.  A 
file  of  soldiers  enter :  these  are  the  Guard  Palatine, 
the  GFrenadiers,  and  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  take  up 
position  near  the  image  of  St  Peter.  All  is  excite- 
ment now:   the  middle  doov^^^d^Rjo  grand 
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entrances  is  flung  open ;  and  first  of  all  comes  the 
Noble  Guard,  who  march  up  the  whole  length  of 
the  naye,  and  file  off  right  and  left  of  the  Grand 
Altar.  I  have  Beyer  seen  a  more  magnificent 
march  than  this;  itwos  a  light,  elastic,  touch-and- 
go  moyement,  more  like  an  airy  flight  than  an 
earthly  tread.  The  Oarde  Noble  consists  of  the 
flower  of  the  Jtalian  nobility,  and  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  ancient  families  of  the  land  of  the  Osasors. 

Following  the  Noble  Guard  came  the  members 
of  the  ecclesiastioal  and  military  Oourt  of  the 
Pontiff,  and  then  the  Pope  himself^  carried  in  the 
sedia  gestatoria,  surmounted  by  the  grand  canopy, 
and  flanked  by  the  outspread  peacock  feathers, 
which  are  borne  one  on  either  aide.  The  *'  seyen 
swords  of  the  Oatholic  cantons*'  are  borne  by 
soldiers  of  the  Swiss  Guard.  Meanwhile,  the  band 
of  the  Qarde  Nohle,  situated  in  the  balcony  oyer  the 
entrance  door,  play  a  sweetly  magnificent  sym- 
phony on  trumpets.  The  "  Manual "  says  that  this 
entrSe  of  the  Pope  is  "  one  of  the  most  sublime 
incidents  of  the  ceremonial  of  this  day;'*  and  so, 
indeed,  it  is.  I  felt  it  to  be  yery  grand,  yery 
imposing,  and  exceedingly  sensationaL  The  Pope 
was  carried  first  into  a  side  chapel  on  the  right— 
the  Ohapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  procession 
then  filed  into  the  naye  again;  and,  approaching 
the  Great  Altar,  passed  to  the  right  of  it,  and 
so  on  to  the  pontifical  throne,  which  was  erected 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  choir,  where  our  com- 
munion-table would  be  supposed  to  stand.  This 
part  of  St.  Peter's  is  called  the  Tribune. 

The  Pope,  haying  been  thus  carried  to  his  throne, 
alighted;  the  canopy  collapsed,  and  looked  flat 
enough  when  off  duty.  And  now  all  eyes  were 
directed  toward  that  gorgeous  group  of  men,  like 
golden  satellites  gathering  round  their  central  sun. 
The  cardinals,  and  prelates,  and  others  do  obei- 
sance, to  the  Soyereign  Pontiff,  who  has  now  put  on 
a  mitre  of  gold.  Then  they  change  the  yestments 
of  the  Pope,  who  is  inyested  with  the  girdle,  the 
pectoral  cross,  the  pendant,  the  stole,  the  tunic, 
the  dalmatic,  the  gloyes,  the  chasuble,  the  pallium, 
the  mitre,  and  the  pontifical  ring.  Then  a  proces- 
sion is  made,  led  by  thuiifers,  acolytes,  and  prelates 
to  a  place  where  three  cardinals  are  in  waiting  for 
the  Pope  to  discharge  *'  the  double  embrace,"  which 
he  performs  by  kissing  the  face  and  the  breast  of 
each.  The  Pontiff  then  ascends  the  altar,  which  is 
dothed  with  the  most  magnificent  coyerings,  and 
decked  with  the  most  costly  plate  and  jewels.  Then 
for  a  long  and  tedious  period  the  mass  continues  with 
turnings,  and  bowings,  and  genufiezions,  and  all 
sorts  of  attitudes  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
Pope's  yoice  is  dear,  and  loud,  and  deep,  and  is 
well  heard  at  a  distance.  The  musical  part  of  the 
sendee  is  performed  by  the  Sistine  choir,  who  are 
located  in  a  gallery  with  a  screen-work  in  frent. 

The  climax  of  the  exdtement  is  at  the  moment  of 


the  exposition  of  the  consecrated  Host  The  Pope 
held  this  with  uplifted  hands,  and  exhibited  it  to 
the  right  and  to  the  lefb,  and  then  turned  round, 
and  rotmd  again,  holding  it  forth  fi>r  those  before 
and  bdiind  him.  At  this  moment  I  could  observe 
but  little  eyen  of  external  deyotion.  It  is  the  most 
solemn  occasion  of  adoration  in  the  Church  of  Home, 
this  presentation  of  the  Host,  and  yet  I  obseryed 
but  yery  few  who  knelt;  eyen  some  priests  who  stood 
near  me  knelt  not  It  was  the  moment  of  all  other 
moments  when  opera-glasses  were  most  in  req[uiai- 
tion.  Nor  was  it  only  a  matter  for  the  eyes;  the 
ears,  too,  had  something  to  do.  Seldom — ^neyer* 
haye  I  heard  anything  sweeter,  granderj  Oir  man 
like  to  what  the  music  of  angels  would  be,  than  the 
notes  of  the  "  silyer  trumpets  "  which  aooompanied 
that  deyation  of  the  Host  From  the  further  end 
of  the  cathedral  came  those  dear  elarion  notes, 
breathing  the  sweet  melody  of  song,  and  awaking 
their  echoes  in  eyery  ear.  And  at  the  same  momeiit 
the  Noble  Guiard,  the  Swiss  Guard,  the  Grenadien, 
and  the  Guard  Palatine,  bending  the  knee,  brought 
the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets  with  a  heayy  thud 
down  upon  the  cathedral  floor.  The  effect  was 
magical,  sending  a  thrill  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  that  truly  mossiye  congregation :  the  still 
silence  at  the  moment  of  the  eleyation ;  the  effort 
made  by  some  to  kned ;  the  soft  whispers  of  the 
silyer  trumpets  breaking  gently  in  upon  the  still- 
ness, and  then  swelling  forth  and  filling  all  the 
place;  the  sound  of  grounded  muskets^  and  the 
dang  of  arms,  all  these  combined  in  one  magic 
touch  on  eyery  souL  And  aU  this  was  the  work  of 
a  few  brief  moments ;  too  brief  by  fax  for  the  plea- 
sure of  their  enjoyment 

Immediately  after  the  mass  had  been  celebrated, 
the  grand  procession  re-formed ;  and  this  time  they 
are  to  pass  by  that  side  of  the  high  altar  at  which 
I  am  standing.  The  splendid  canopy  is  again  un- 
furled, and  beneath  it  the  members  of  the  proces- 
sion pass ;  the  prelates  putting  on-  their  mitres 
while,  for  a  moment,  they  halt  under  its  coverlet 
I  never  saw  so  many  bishops  congregated  together 
as  on  this  occasion.  There  must  haye  been  from 
forty  to  fifty  of  them,  more  than  half  being  cardinali 
and  bishops.  Then  bame  the  Pope,  borne  in  his 
sedia  as  before,  followed  by  the  Qarde  Noble,  Just 
as  the  procession  had  arrived  between  the  two 
first  great  pillars  of  the  nave,  the  Pope,  and  cardi- 
nals, and  all  wheded  suddenly  round,  and  kndt 
down  in  view  of  the  balcony  of  St  Ywonica  for  the 
«  Veneration  of  the  Belies."  From  this  balooDy, 
yery  high  up,  and  far  removed  from  the  dianee  of 
any  critical  observation,  the  three  chi^  relics  of  St 
Peter's  are  exhibited— tibe  miraculous  handkerchief 
of  St  Veronica,  the  holy  spear  or  lance,  and  a  jdece 
of  the  true  cross  I  A  canon  of  the  cathedral  comes 
forth  upon  that  lofty  gallery,  and  paces  up  and 
down,  holding  in  his  hand,  and  exhibiting  in  soe- 
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oession,  the  gilt  frames  in  wluch  the  relios  are 
oontained.  It  was  a  melancholj  sight  to  witness 
one  half  of  the  mnltitade  in  lowly  prostration 
before  these  idols  which  they  worshipped,  and  the 
other  half  gazing  through  opera-glasses  at  the 
wonderful  sight  of  the  worshippers. 

This  done,  the  Pope  arose,  again  mounted  his 
chair,  and  was  again  uplifted  by  his  bearers,  who 
proceeded  to  carry  their  pontifical  master  up  to  the 
balcony  of  the  flft^e  of  St.  Peter's  for  the  Ghtuid 
Benediction.  Meanwhile,  we  hastened  out  of  the 
church,  and  emerged  upon  a  scene  such  as  I  haye 
never  befiore  witnessed.  The  vast  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's  was  densely  filled;  the  great  steps  were 
thronged;  the  roofs  of  the  colonnades  were 
orowded»  on  both  sides  of  the  Piazza;  and  the 
bousetops  of  the  Borgo,  and  of  aU  Borne,  as  far  as 
the  e3re  could  reach,  were  peopled  with  the  citizens 
of  Borne.  I  know  of  no  other  place  of  popular 
concourse  capable  of  holding  within  its  capacious 
arms,  and  at  one  view,  so  many  persons  as  were 
that  day  contained  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  My  first  standpoint  was  on 
the  highermost  steps,  from  whence  I  had  a  bird's- 
eye  view  (almost)  of  the  scene  before  me.  The 
day  was  remarkably  fine ;  the  sun  was  shining  in 
his  strength  and  glory.  A  red  doth  canopy  ex- 
tended oyer  the  balcony,  from  which  the  bene- 
diction was  to  be  deliyered.  A  perfect  sea  of 
human  heads  lay  before  and  beneath  me,  show- 
ing distinctly  the  solid  squares  of  soldiery  inter- 
spersed, like  parterres  of  many-coloured  flowers 
in  a  garden.  On  the  right  were  the  Carabineers 
and  the  Legion ;  on  the  left  the  French  Zouaves ; 
at  i^e  obelisk  the  pontifical  troops;  and  beyond 
these  again  the  artillery.  All  eyes  were  intent 
upon  the  balcony;  now  and  again  a  cardinal  ap- 
peared, stood  forward,  received  a  reoognitiony  and 
retired.  And  then,  at  length,  the  Pope  arrived, 
borne  in  his  scarlet  sedan  chair  into  the  balcony ; 
he  continued  for  a  moment  or  two  to  contemplate 
the  vast  crowd  of  upturned  heads;  and  then,  with 
an  elastic  spring,  he  arose,  spread  forth  his  hands 
and  arms  majestically,  and  in  this  really  striking 
posture  delivered  the  benediction,  in  a  rich  and 
deep  intonation  of  voice  that  seemed  to  fill  aU  the 
vast  area,  and  to  be  heard  by  all.  The  people 
inclined  iJie  head,  and  thus  received  &e  blessing 
of  their  "Father."  A  few  fiuttering  papers  de- 
scended from  the  balcony,  and  were  wafted  by  the 
wind  at  a  venture  to  some  fortunate  possessor. 
These  were  plenary  indulgendes  I 

Meanwhile,  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo,  hard  by, 
wore  thundering  forth  their  welcomes,  carrying 
the  tidings  throughout  the  city  and  the  suburbs 
that  the  great  functions  had  been  performed. 
With  this,  too,  a  shout  was  raised  by  the  assembfed 
multitude,  and  all  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's  went  mad 
for  joy,  and  rang  out  their  merry  noises,  not  in 


measured  time  and  music  as  the  peals  of  our 
English  churches,  but  each  beU  was  swung  to  its 
own  music  and  to  its  own  unbridled  tongue.  All 
was  now  confusion:  the  Pope  had  retired;  the 
soldiers  were  presenting  arms  and  wheeling  past 
for  barracks  again ;  the  crowd  had  broken  up  pell- 
mell;  troops  of  horse  were  prancing  over  the 
Piazza;  and  carriages  by  hundreds  were  pouring 
into  the  narrow  neck  of  the  thorough&re  of  the 
Borgo.    All  was  over  at  St.  Peter's  till  the  evening. 

Only  one  more  scene  remained  to  be  enacted — 
the  external  illumination  of  Si  Peter's.  This  took 
place  on  Easter  Sunday  evening.  The  illumination 
commenced  before  sunset,  and  occupied  nearly  an 
hour  in  the  preliminaries.  I  observed  the  whole 
afiEedr  from  my  windows,  throtigh  a  glass.  Thou- 
sands of  oil-lamps  were  suspended,  slung  down  the 
dome,  taspended  in  wreaths  or  in  lines  along  the 
£Ei9ade,  or  otherwise  attached  to  every  available 
part  of  the  building.  By  seven  o'clock  the  illumi- 
nation was  complete,  but  it  was  not  yet  dark  enough 
to  set  it  off  sufficiently.  I  was  rather  disappointed 
in  the  effect.  The  setting  of  these  thousands  of 
glimmering  lamps  looked  not  at  all  unlike  so  many 
brass  taok-nails  hammered  into  the  frontage  of  the 
cathedral. 

This  form  of  the  illumination  continued  for 
exactly  one  hour ;  it  is  called  the  **  Silver  light" 
Then,  on  the  first  stroke  of  eight  o'clock,  the  whole 
appearance  suddenly  changed  into  what  is  called 
the  **  Golden  Light."  The  transition  was  effected 
as  though  by  the  wand  of  a  magician ;  so  sudden 
and  so  rapid  was  it  that  all  was  completely  changed 
by  the  time  of  the  last  stroke  of  the  dock.  The 
contrast  was,  in  the  matter  of  light,  much  the  same 
as  exists  between  a  show  of  single  and  double 
flowers :  the  one  light  and  slender,  and  nothing  oi 
any  consequence ;  the  otherfull,  flounced,  fringed, 
and  manifold,  l^iis  beautiful  light  continued  for 
fail  two  hours  its  brilliant  illumination  of  dome» 
and  balcony,  and  balustrade,  and  frontage,  firam 
the  top  of  the  cross  on  the  cupola  above,  to  the 
base  of  the  pillars  in  the  Piazza  underneath.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  illumination  paled  its  splendour ; 
and  when  I  looked  out  about  midnight  a  frw  sickly 
lights,  fliekering  in  their  sockets,  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  ovation  of  Easter  evening.  The 
sights  and  ceremonies  of  Easter,  1866,  were  over. 

I  stayed  a  littie  longer  in  Bome;  but  I  have 
now  chronicled  aU  that  I  promised  to  record.  My 
time  is  up,  and  my  allotted  spaoe  is  fiUed.  I  havB 
since  then  passed  through  other  cities  and  other 
scenes,  for  which  I  have  no  room  remaining  now. 
I  may  firom  time  to  time  occasionally  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  the  readers  of  Thb  Qt7IVE&, 
and  recount  experiences  of  other  journeys  and 
of  other  scenes.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  I  ana 
AT  HOICB I  f^  I 
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THE  HEATHEN  OONYINaED. 

PIOUS  boy  lived  in  fhe  Irouse  of  an 
idolator,  and  often  said  to  him— 

<  *  There  is  but  one  Qod,  who  oreated 
heayen  and  earth.  He  permits  the 
sun  to  ahine  over  lu ;  seea  all  our 
doings  and  condnot,  and  hears  our  prayers.  He, 
the  Hying  Gk)d»  can  punish  and  reward,  saye  or 
destroy  us.  These  idols  are  only  made  of  day ; 
they  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  nor  can  they  do  us 
either  good  or  harm.*' 

But  the  heathen  gaye  no  ear  to  the  truth. 

One  day  the  man  went  on  a  journey.  The  boy 
then,  wil^  a  stick,  broke  the  idols,  all  but  the 
largest,  which  he  left  whole,  and  placed  the  stick 
in  its  hand.  When  the  man  came  home,  he  cried 
out,  angrily,  "  Who  has  done  this  P  " 

The  boy  replied,  '*  Do  you  not  think  that  your 
large  idol  has  broken  his  little  brothers  P  " 

**  No,*'  said  the  man ;  *'  I  do  not  think  so,  for  he 
cannot  moye  a  hand.  You  haye  done  it^  you 
wicked  boy,  and  for  your  nusoonduot  I  will  kill 
you  with  this  stick." 

But  the  boy  replied,  mildly,  '^Ohl  be  not 
angry.  Do  you  trust  in  a  god  that  I  can  destroy 
with  my  weak  child's  hand  P  How  oan  heheihe 
Ood  who  created  heayen  and  earth  P  " 

The  heathen  was  speechless,  reflected,  broke  the 
remaining  idol,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  worshipped 
for  the  first  time  the  true  God. 


from  him. 


THE  GOOD  FATHEB. 

father  of  a  family  was  detained 

the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  on 

important  business;  the  mother  and 

children  remained,  in  the  meantime, 

at  a  small  country  seat,  yery  distant 

Once  the  father  sent  the  children  a 


large  diest  full  of  beautiful  things,  and  a  letter,  in 
which  was  written,  **  Dear  children,  be  pious  and 
good,  then  shall  you  soon  come  to  me ;  rejoice,  for 
in  the  dwelling  which  I  am  preparing  for  you  there 
are  still  more  beautiful  presents  preseryed." 

The  children  were  much  delighted,  and  said« 
''How  good  our  feither  is,  and  how  happy  he 
makes  us  I  We  loye  him  with  all  our  heart, 
although  we  can  no  longer  see  him,  nor  can  we 
recollect  him.  We  will  certainly  striye  to  please 
him,  and  to  do  eyerything  which  is  written  in  the 
letter.  Oh,  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  see  our  good 
father  again  I " 

Their  mother  said  to  them,  "Dear  children,  as 
your  earthly  father  acts  towards  you,  so  in  like 
manner  does  our  heayenly  Father  act  towards 
men.  We  certainly  cannot  see  God,  yet  he  sends 
us  seyeral  beautiful  presents.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars;  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  com;  by  which  we 
may  peroeiye  his  loye  for  us.  The  Holy  Scripture 
is,  as  it  were,  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
reyeals  to  us  his  will,  and  pronuses  us  heayen, 
where  more  beautiful  gifta  and  much  greater  joy 
await  us  than  this  world  can  giye." 

''And  is  he  preparing  a  dwelling  for  us  in 
heayen  P  " 

"  Yes,  my  children,  through  Ids  Son  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  bore  our  sins  upon  the  cross,  so 
that  if  we  loyed  him  and  obeyed  his  commands, 
we  should  be  one  of  those  blessed  ones  to  whom  he 
says,  '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.' " 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
THE     CLOUDS     DISPSRSIirG. 

|T  was  no  wonder  that  the  miserable  man 
who  had  been  so  caught  in  his  own  toils 
had  looked  inqniringly  in  the  face  of  Ann- 
chen,  when  he  came  back  that  night ;  for 
had  Edina  taken  the  smallest  part  of  the 
deadly  potion  laid  for  her,  she  could  not  have  been 
living.  Bad  as  the  wretch  was — a  murderer  in  heart, 
and,  if  the  slow  torments  of  cruelty  and  exaction  may  be 
considered  weapons  of  deaths  a  murderer  in  practice  in 


his  wife's  case— yet  he  was  hot  a  novice  in  poisoning,  or  lie 
must  hare  instantly  suspected  some  failure  in  his  plot. 
Trifling  as  had  been  the  quantity  which  Annohen 
had  put  into  the  omelette,  which  she  had  made  more 
hurriedly  than  usual,  it  was  enough  to  defjr  sR  the  skill 
of  the  doctor  Gilbert  broughti  and  to  destroy  life  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

Unable  to  speak,  the  tortured  wreUdi,  even  to  the 
last,  seemed  desirous  to  get  to  his  table,  as  if  to  destroy 
the  eYidenoes  of  his  deceit.  Foaming  and  convuked, 
he  gasped  out  his  life  in  tortures  that  remained  a 
horrible  remembrance,  hard  to  be  effaced  from  the 
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memory  of  the  spectaton,  tmong  whom  it  so  happened 
that  Mrs.  Keziah  was  one. 

Gerald  Oakenshaw  had  called,  and  told  her  that  he 
belteyed  he  was  on  the  track  of  Edina,  and  suggested 
that  if  she  could  come  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood,  00  as  to  be  within  call,  if,  as  he  had 
brought  himself  to  believe,  Edina  was  the  sick  person 
concealed  in  the  house  which  he  had  watched.  Sympa- 
thising with  her  faTourite,  Gilbert,  and  resenting  the 
way  in  which  ''Tough  was  treating  him,"  she  resolved 
on  defying  her  kinsman  for  once,  and  taking  an  even- 
ing to  herself  to  disooTer  whether  this  ftiendless  girl, 
Edina^  had  really  gone  away,  or  was  kept  out  of  the 
way,  as  Eizzy  feared,  by  her  stern  grandfather.  It  was 
some  relief  to  her  to  find  the  latter  was  not  the  case.  It 
was  possible,  perhaps,  she  argued,  to  make  excuses  for 
her  hard  kinsman's  not  seeking  his  granddaughter.  One 
thing  was  as  satisfactory  to  Edina  as  it  was  conclusive — 
the  moment  that  Mrs.  Kizsy,  following  the  footsteps 
of  the  doctor  and  Gilbert  into  the  house,  had  made  her 
way  to  the  room  where  old  Norah  and  Edina  were, 
the  first  words  that  greeted  her  were  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  recognition  firom  the  nurse. 

"An'  it's  yourself,  dear  ma*am,  that  wean  a  dale 
better  nor  many  that  has  the  good  looks  to  lose  I  Ah ! 
shure  an'  there  comes  a  time  to  most  of  us  when,  if 
we've  only  had  a  kind  of  a  wizened  drab  skin  to  wear, 
we  find  that  same  lasts  out  mighty  well." 

Mrs.  Kitty's  oomprehensioQ  of  the  doubtful  compli- 
ment was  hindered  by  surprise.  Looking  very  hard  at 
old  Norah,  she  answered,  in  amazement— 

'*  Why,  only  to  think  1  It's  that  Irish  nurse— with 
the  tongue !  that '* 

"That  same,  shure  is  it,  that  brought  the  little  angel, 
with  only  a  bottle  to  comfort  her,  from  Liverpool,  near 
eighteen  years  gone." 

The  reminiscences  of  the  two  women  harmonised  as 
to  the  fact  and  time  more  than  anything  else ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  Irishwoman's  joy  in  Edina's 
escape  tiiat  was  so  contagious,  even  poor  old  Kizzy's 
withered  heart  expanded  under  its  influence,  and  she 
actually  impressed  a  kiss  on  Edina's  cheek,  saying, 
"  Tough  may  do  as  he  likes ;  Pll  have  my  own  way, 

child,   for  once,  and  go  with  you Let's  see, 

where  ?  "  It  was  a  puzzling  question  that  she  knew  not 
how  to  answer.  A  moment  after,  she  added,  "  I  daren't 
take  you  home;  but  there's  Miss  Ormond  is  in  town 
by  this  time;  I'll  take  you  there." 

The  two  young  men  instantly  agreed  that  was  the 
best  plan  to  be  adopted.  Before  Edina  knew  that  her 
enemy  had  met  so  dreadful  a  doom,  or  what  she  herself 
had  escaped,  she  was  wrapped  up  in  shawls,  and  sitting 
in  a  cab  with  old  Norah  the  nurse,  and  Mrs.  Keziah, 
and  proceeding  with  tolerable  speed  to  Princes  Street. 

Miss  Ormond  had  not  left  Bivercrofb  that  day  with- 
out a  pang.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Tregabbit, 
who,  if  somewhat  worldly  in  her  thoughts,  had,  in  the 
recent  adversities,  clung  with  a  real  sympathy  to  her 
charge  that  atoned  for  many  defects. 

It  is  a  cheering  thought  that  one  kindly  feeling  often 
operates  to  the  preservation  of  the  whole  character;  it 
is  the  salt  that  arvesU  moral  putrefaction. 


Miss  Ormond  and  the  widow,  when  the  cab  arrived, 
were  seated  in  a  rather  pensive  mood  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  their  new  apartments,  which,  however  comfort- 
able, were  a  great  change  flrom  Bivercrofb.  Mrs.  Keziah, 
ascending  the  stairs  first,  entered  the  room  with  tho 
abrupt  announcement,  in  her  rasping  voioe,  ''She's 
found ! " 

Of  course  these  words  could  only  apply  to  Edina> 
and  Miss  Ormond,  uttering  a  joyful  cry,  rose  instantly, 
and  with  a  demonstrativeness  very  different  firom  her 
usual  quiet  manners  actually  embraced  Misl  Keziah, 
exclaiming,  "Found!  Edina  found!  Oh,  you  kind 
creature  to  oome  and  tell  us !    Where  is  she  f 

"  Here,  bless  you !  she's  just  coming  up'^tairs." 

"  Why,  Kizzy,  are  you  in  your  right  wits  f  "  cried 
Mrs.  Tregabbit^  as  Edin%  now  very  tired,  and  tcembling 
with  weakness,  was  half  carried  into  the  room  by 
Norah.  At  once  she  found  herself  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  Kate,  br  more  warmly  than  she  had  ever  been 
before. 

Mrs.  Tregabbit  rose,  and  with  a  heightened  odour 
laid  her  hand  restndningly  on  Miss  Ormond's  arm,  and 
said, "  Surely,  my  dear,  some  explanation  is  required." 

"  Tes,  and  shall  be  given.  Oh,  Fm  thankfdl  I  can 
give  it,"  said  Edina^  leaving  Kate's  arms,  and  tottering 
up,  with  outstretched,  pleading  hands  to  Mrs.  Tre- 
gabbit, who,  looking  at  her  wasted  frame  and  wan  &oe 
pityingly,  led  her  at  once  to  a  sofik  After  she  had  been ' 
released  trom  her  shawls  by  her  nurse,  and  supplied 
with  a  cup  of  tea,  she  implored  them  to  let  her  explain 
at  once  all  that  she  could  of  recent  events.  To  their 
remonstrance  as  to  the  fatigue,  she  answered,  "  I  can- 
not rest  until  I  have  told  you." 

Accordingly,  feeling  that  any  withholding  the  truth 
was  but  bolstering  up  miserable  complications^  Edina 
told  the  sad  story  of  her  mother's  lot  in  life— firom  her 
marriage  and  stay  in  Edinburgh,  to  her  emigration 
abroad  and  widowhood;  explained  that  she  married 
again,  even  worse  than  before;  that  she  was  the  poor 
wanderer  who  had  died  in  the  boat-house  at  ^veroroft; 
that  Mr.  Graspington  had  ascertained  it»  and  how  he 
had  commanded  Edina's  silence ;  his  harshness,  and  the 
vague  injunctions  of  her  mother's  letter,  had,  oombined 
with  her  own  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  thrown  her  into 
the  power  of  the  man  who,  pretending  to  be  her  foiher, 
had  entrapped  her;  and,  as  she  now  believed,  must 
have  obtained  entrance  into  the  house  at  Biveroroft  in 
furtherance  of  his  designs. 

Her  wondering  auditors  listened  in  breathless 
silence.*  It  was  soon  plun  to  them  that  this  man  was 
also  the  claimant  to  Miss  Ormond's  estate.  Kate  was 
the  first  to  exclaim— 

"Tou  say  he  pretended  to  be  your  fiither.  Is  he 
equally  deceiving  when  he  claims  to  be  my  nude  ?  * 

"Alas!  no,"  replied  Edina^  with  a  sigh,  for  she 
understood  the  humiliation  involved  in  any  kind  of 
kinship  with  him. 

" Then,  dear,"  said  Kate,  sadly,  "whatever  yon  hav» 
suffered,  you  are  happier  than  I  am.  It  is  frightftil  to 
have  such  a  wretch  daim  kindred  with  one." 

"But  his  wicked  schemes  oannot  harm  yoo.  8e» 
here,  dear  Kate." 
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She  had  previomly  dipped  the  stitohes  thatseoreted 
the  mania^^e  register,  and  now  gave  it  to  MiBs  Ormond, 
who,  taldng  it  hall  carelessly  from  her  hand,  read  it 
with  eyes  that  dilated  with  joy.  Thanks  were  ohoked 
in  tears,  as  she  tried  to  utter  them;  for  this  paper  was 
not  a  mere  guarantee  for  rights  of  property,  hut  for  a 
mother's  fame,  a  father's  honour,  and  an  unblemished 
name. 

The  sequel  of  Edina's  narratlTe  had  to  be  supple- 
mented by  their  oalling  in  Nonh  M*Mahon  to  relate 
her  part  in  the  earliest,  and  in  the  most  reoent^  stages  of 
Edina's  career ;  even  Mrs.  Tregabbit,  though  not  by  any 
means  given  to  the  melting  mood,  odd,  in  a  rather 
broken  Toioe-^ 

**  I  always  detested  the  way  that  Tough  Graspington 
behaved  to  his  daughter.  What  will  the  old  lump  of 
granite  do  now,  I  wonder  f  What  will  he  think  of  hia 
grand  new  ally  P  for,  oh,  Edina  I  he's  shameftilly  de- 
serted dear  ELate's  interests  lately,  and  fairly  flung 
himself  on  this  wretch,  who  surely,  my  dear,  can  be 
punished  as  an  impostor,  conspirator,  or  sometidng." 

"Punished,  is  it?  "said  Mrs.  M'Mahon.  '^  Ah  1  then 
it's  my  belief  it's  not  aay  mother's  son  that  breathes 
on  airth  11  punish  him.** 

"  What !  will  he  get  off  free  f  "  eried  Mrs.  Tiegabbit 

*'Not  he,"  rejoined  Norah,  her  round  fiuM,  like  a 
partially-Bhrivelled  apple,  looking  for  a  moment  quite 
solemn.    "  I'm  thinking  he's  gone  to  hia  master." 

"  I  heard  fidnt  cries  as  of  somebody  quite  in  ex- 
tremity, as  we  left  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Eesiah ;  "  and 
that  outlandish  servant  making  a  great  outcry;  but, 
then,  outlandish  people  always  do,"  she  said,  with  a  half 
glance  at  Norah,  who,  without  noticing  i^  told  Ma 
Tregabbit,  in  an  undertone,  her  suspicions  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case. 

There  was  a  pause  of  horror.  In  a  short  time  these 
suspicions  were  verified  by  Gerald  and  Gilbert.  They 
called,  bringing  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  wretched 
man,  and  conveying  also  to  Miss  Ormond  the  tortoise- 
shell  case  they  had  found,  marked  with  her  father's 
crest  and  initials,  and  whose  contents,  notwithstanding 
the  wedding-ring  and  keeper,  had  disappointed  them  in 
not  containing  the  paper  which  they  had  both  heard  her 
mention  of  late.  She  was,  however,  glad  to  have  the  shell, 
being  already  in  possession,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  kemeL 

Gilbert  suggested  that  the  next  day  a  cabinet-maker 
should  be  employed  to  take  to  pieces  the  ebony  cabinet 
and  discovei  the  secret  of  its  construction. 

With  apologies  for  a  call  at  an  hour  which  the 
exigency  of  the  events  transpiring  excused,  the^oung 
men,  who  had  become  &8t  friends  in  their  united 
efforts  and  sympathies,  took  leave.  So  once  more  Edina 
slept  under  the  roof  with  Miss  Ormond,  both  feeling 
that  all  barriers  were  now  removed  to  that  ou%)ouring 
of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  which  each  had 
wished  for,  yet  not  been  able  to  attain. 

When  Edina  woke  the  next  mofning  and  uttered 
her  fervent  thanksgiving  for  reoent  mercies^  she  seemed 
to  have  a  new  life  opening  before  her.  So  also  Miss 
Ormond  rose  up  free  from  the  anxieties  that  had 
fretted  her  of  late,  and  as  they  both  embraced  on 
meeting  in  the  drawing-room,  their  feelings  were  all  the 


more  tender  towards  each  other  that  they  had  both 
been  led  in  their  trouble  to  seek  the  only  secure  refuge. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  are  children  of 
prosperity  who  are  never  roused  to  serious  thought, 
either  of  their  position  and  duties  in  this  life,  or  the 
ground  of  their  hope  as  to  another  existence.  Trouble 
comes  in  mercy,  starties  them  into  reflection,  enables 
them  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  present,  and  leads 
through  grace  to  the  only  hope  for  the  future. 

The  morning  that  shone  so  brightly  for  Kate  and 
Edina,  wore  another  aspect  to  Mr.  Graspington.  Hia 
astonishment  and  rage  at  finding  his  patient  kins- 
woman had  actually  gone  out  without  his  leave  the 
previous  evening,  and  not  returned,  was  soon  exchanged 
for  other  feelings  when  Gerald  Oakenshaw  made  an 
early  call,  and,  without  any  reserve,  said  at  once,  his 
fine  face  kindlhag  with  righteous  indignation^ 

"It  is  discovered,  Mr.  Graspington,  that  your  grand- 
daughter was  so  terrified  by  you,  that  she  dared  not 
acquaint  Miss  Ormond  with  the  real  fikots  as  to  the 
death  in  the  boat-house."  Mr.  Graspington  was  too 
stunned  by  amazement  to  interrupt,  and  Gerald  oon- 
tinued,  "This  enforced  silence  threw  Edina  into  the 
power  of  a  orafby  villain,  who  daimed  to  be  her  father, 
but  was,  in  reality,  her  unfortunate  mother's  second 
husband." 

"Second  husband !  What,  are  they  like  vermin— 
come  in  swarms  P  *  said  Mr.  Graspington,  recovering. 

"Tour  daughter  was  firiendless  among  a  nest  of 
needy  adventurers  and  others  at  the  Baliarat  gold 
diggings.  She  could  scarcely  escape  the  fiite  your 
harshness  consigned  her  to,  and  #bs  the  easy  prey  of 
a  specious  villain." 

"Why,  let's  see.  When  pray  was  this^eh  t  The 
rascal  has  been  getting  money  of  me  under  Somer- 
ville's  name— playing  the  old  trick  by  which  they  got 
money  out  of  me-  years  ago  lor  ftmeral  expenses^  and 
palmed  off  the  girl  on  me.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oaken- 
shaw, for  your  information.  Ton  take  a  mighty  high 
tone,  and  one  that  I,. Tough  Graspington,  am  not  used 
to;  but  m  be  down  upon  this  villain." 

"  Why,  you  took  him  as  your  ally." 

"My  allyl  Are  you  mad?  What  do  you  mean? 
I  never  set  eyes  oh  this  scamp  any  more  than  on 
Somerville." 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  Tou  became  his  ally.  Tour 
daughter's  second  husband  is  the  man  who.daimed  to 
be  Miss  Ormond's  undo,  and  the  legal  heir  of  his  elder 
brother." 

"Eh— what?"  said  Mr.  Graspington,  turning  un- 
usually red  in  the  Ikce,  and  rising  from  his  chair. 

Tes;  he  is  the  man  who  kidnapped  Edina,  after 
having,  by  pretending  to  be  her  lather,  obtained  access 
to  Bivercroft,  and  stolen  important  papers  from  thence.'' 

"Come,  come,  young  man,  one  story  is  good  till 
another  is  told.  Where  is  he  ? "  stammered  out  Mr. 
Graspington,  his  face  growing  every  moment  more  and 
more  purple  with  conflicting  passions. 

"Where?  Gone  to  destruction— taken  in  his  own 
toils.    Sir,  the  miserable  man  is  dead  I " 

'Mr.  Graspington  put  out  his  hand  and  clutched  at 
th3  desk  by  which  he  stood.     Hu  eyesight  seemed 
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falling  him.  He  repeated  the  word  "deadT*  in  a 
hollow  Toioe,  and  to  Gerald's  great  sorprise— who  had 
by  no  means  antioipated  any  other  expression  of  feel- 
ing than  wha€  mere  mortifloation  might  cau8&— in  a 
moment  after  he  was  roUing  on  the  ground  in  a  fit,  jnst 
as  Kiszy,  half  afraid  to  &oe  her  taskmaster,  was  stealing 
into  the  room. 

Gerald  Oakenshaw  oould  hare  understood  and  sym- 
pathised with  emotions  of  love,  rage,  or  grief;  but  that 
this  hard  man,  who  had  cast  off  his  children  as  a  poly- 
pus throws  off  its  limbs,  should  have  feelings  that 
OTorpowered  his  physical  frame,  and  so  prostrated  him 
as  even  to  threaten  impending  death,  greatly  amazed 
him.  He  did  not  oaloukte  how  bitter  is  mortification  to 
a  vain  man — ^loes  of  money  to  an  avaridous  one. 

Kiisy,  raising  hw  kinsman's  head  supported  it  on 
her  knee,  using  with  tender  care  all  the  restoratives 
that  oould  be  got,  until  medical  assistance  came.  She 
understood  her  kinsman.  "If  Tough  Graspington  has 
meddled  with  any  money  matters  of  that  wretch's, 
as  well  as  been  deceived  by  him,  itH  be  his  death,"  she 
said,  panting  with  exertion  and  fear.  And  she  was 
right.  To  be  overreaohed  by  an  impostor,  to  have  com- 
mitted himeelf  to  his  own  loss,  both  of  money  and  repu* 
tation,  was  more  than  his  vanity  could  bear.  He  was 
carried  from  the  room  and  laid  on  his  bed  a  broken 
man,  reviving  only  to  exaggerate  his  actual  loss  until  he 
beHeved  it  to  be  ruin,  and  to  have  from  thenceforward 
the  faonlties  he  had  so  prided  himself  on  weakened  to  a 
state  of  peorile  imbecility. 

He  bad  so  folly  believed  in  the  claim  falsely  set  up, 
that  he  had  already  entered  into  extensive  husiness 
speoulatiom^  which,  in  their  present  stage,  tiie  death 
of  the  impostor  threw  into  concision,  involving  an  im- 
mense loss  to  the  dever,  keen  Mr.  Graspington.  There 
was  but  one  vulnerable  spot  in  his  impervious  nature, 
and  there  the  ranking  arrow  had  entered. 

CHAPTEE  XLII. 

00KCLU8I0F. 

Bt  Gilbert  Grasplngton's  caution,  on  Miss  Ormond's 
account,  the  darkest  fact  of  the  cause  of  the  wretched 
man's  death  did  not  transpire  at  the  inquest.  The  jury 
were  not  the  most  dear-headed,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any,  to  them,  discoverable  motive  for  killing  any  one 
in  the  house,  the  victim  having  himself  changed  the 
bottle  on  the  stand,  as  proved  by  his  possession  of  that 
which  Annchen  had  bought,  was  considered  acddental, 
and  a  verdict  to  that  effect  was  brought  in.  Meanwhile, 
among  his  papers  there  was  ample  evidence  of  his  wife 
having  been  the  subject  of  long-oontinued  cruelty,  and 
also  of  her  most  tenadously  clinging  to  the  dedre  of 
$soovering  herself  to  her  child,  whose  existence  was 
only  revealed  to  her  on  Somerville's  deathbed. 

There  was  also  an  old  drawing  of  the  ebony  cabinet, 
from  which  Kate  learned  its  secret.  Behind  the  small 
nest  of  inner  drawers,  whidi  Kate  had  conndered  were  all 
the  mystery  of  its  construction,  there  was  a  little  spring, 
which,  when  touched,  caused  the  entire  back  to  open, 
and  showed  a  space  large  enough  to  contain  fiiir  more 
papers  than  were  consigned  with  the  tortdseshell  case  to 


its  keeping.  L'Estrange  had  vinted  this,  as  our  readers 
will  conclude,  on  the  night  that  his  whisper  of  her 
name  had  called  Edina  firom  her  room  into  the  garden. 
Mounting  into  her  chamber,  he  had  concealed  himself 
in  the  inner  room,  and  had  foil  opportunity  undis- 
turbed of  obtaining  aooees  to  its  contents.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  in  this  desperate  scheme,  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  act  up  to  any  emergency,  even,  had  it  been 
needful,  to  the  murder  of  Edina^ 

But  we  hasten  to  turn  to  more  pleasant  themes,  and 
revisit  our  young  firiends  after  the  tempest  which  had 
threatened  to  destroy  them  had  passed  o w. 

Mr.  Clipp  had  written  to  congratulate  Miss  Ormond, 
and  to  plead  for  a  "renewal  of  the  intercourse,  which 
had  been  to  him  and  his,  the  joy  and  light  of  their 
lives."  Miss  Ormond,  redsting  the  temptation  to  tell 
him  that  he  must  seek  joy  and  light  elsewhere^  contented 
herself  with  quietiy  and  coldly  dedining  all  overtures, 
dther  flrom  him  or  his  indefktigable  mother  and  sbter. 

Kate  was  rather  inclined  in  gloomy  moments  to  take 
a  morbid  view  of  the  degradation  whidi  her  wicked 
rdative*s  career  had  cast  upon  her,  and  when  Gilbert 
Graspington  ventured  to  prefer  his  plea,  and  read  in  her 
beaming  eyes  the  assent  her  lips  did  not  pronounce,  he 
was  half  impatient  with  her  for  saying,  "I  am  dis- 
graced by  the  lifb  and  death  of  my  fother's  brother, 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  him;  I  cannot  think  of 
bringing  that  disgrace  as  my  dower.'* 

*'  If  the  happiness  of  each  life  is  to  be  dependent  on  the 
good  or  evil  doings  of  others^  alas !  for  all  the  aspirants 
after  hq>pineas,"  said  Gilbert  **  Have  not  I  reason  to 
mourn  over  my  kinsman's  deeds  ?  Nay,  I  do  so  hate 
the  grinding  way  in  which  he  heaped  up  the  wealUi 
that  was  his  pride,  that  I  should  like  to  lay  adde  his 
name  for  ever ;  but  as  I  was  guiltlesB  in  his  doings,  I 
do  not  see  thal^  his  acts  diould  reflect  on  me;  and  as  to 
you,  I  wish— yes,  heartily  do  I  wish,  your  virtue  and 
loveliness  were  your  only  dower." 

We  do  not  mean  to  follow  the  lover's  ardent  plea—so 
interesting  to  hear,  so  tiresome  to  read ;  suffice  it  that 
Kate  and  Gilbert  came  to  a  compromise.  He  indsted 
that  her  whole  fortune  should  be  settled  on  heradf,  re- 
solving to  take  her  name.  "  You  will  make  it  honour- 
able by  worth  and  wisdom,"  said  Kate,  rqoidng  in  that 
part  of  his  deddon. 

Her  words  were  not  merdy  an  empty  prophecy,  bat 
even  then  in  course  of  ftdfilment.  The  merohants  <^ 
the  City  of  London  are  renowned  f<v  their  enterprise 
and  integrity,  and  the  firm  Gilbert  served  stood  high 
in  their  ranks,  and  looking  with  no  small  pride  and 
confidence  on  their  junior  as  an  embodiment  of  business 
taot,  combined  with  soundness  of  principle,  they  took 
him  into  the  firm  as  acting  partner.  If  God  granted 
health  and  life,  lus  career  was  sure  to  be  upward  and 
onward.  They  had  said  this  before  they  knew  that  he 
was  likely  to  have  the  crowning  joy  and  blessing  of  a 
sweet  and  noble-hearted  wife.  With  that  stimulus  to 
every  good,  whether  mere  worldly  proq>erit/ were  con- 
tinued or  not,  a  grateful  spirit  would,  by  God'a  bleadng, 
keep  him  in  that  path  whioh  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day. 

Edina's  recovery  firom  tiie  iUneas  caused^  by  die 
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troubles  she  had  passed  through  was  but  slow,  for  she 
was  not  free  flrom  anxieties.  When,  in  the  generols 
impulse  of  pure  affection,  Gerald  Oakenshaw  urged  her 
to  give  him  the  reoompense  his  devotion  merited,  there 
was  just  one  drawback  to  their  mutual  happiness, 
arising  from  the  unromantic,but  very  essential  question 
— "  how  they  were  to  live  P  **  A  drawback  not  felt  in 
the  first  exuberance  of  affection,  but  rudely  forced  upon 
them  when  the  word  "  marriage"  was  whispered  by  the 
ardent  lover.  Had  either  Edina  or  Gerald  believed  in 
the  dictum  that  it  was  impossible  to  live  decently  on 
such  a  pittance  as  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  commit  matrimony,  for  we 
are  bound  in  truth  to  confess  that  that  hungry  stipefid 
was  all  that  Gerald  Oakenshaw  possessed,  or  rather  we 
should  say  could  earn.  Small  as  it  was,  his  income  wa 
precarious,  depending  on  the  exercise  of  his  pen  in 
the  intend  of  those  graver  studies,  which,  to  enter 
upon  and  continue,  had  absorbed  all  the  available  means 
he  possessed  at  hia  stepmother's  death.  But  in  every 
position  of  life  one  question  is  paramount— Are  people 
willing  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  if  sacrifices  be  needed, 
begin  with  curtailing  luxuiies,  and  practising  self- 
denial? 

Mrs.  TregabMt  said,  when  she  heard  on  the  day  that 
Kate  told  her  of  her  engagement  witii  Gilbert,  that  she 
believed  Edina  also  was  engaged  to  Gerald,  '*  Why,  it 
will  be  the  height  of  imprudence.  She  will  have  to 
scrape  and  pinch,  and  he  to  study  and  write,  till,  poor 
souls  I  they  both  will  have  nothing  but  love  to  live  on, 
and  that  is  slender  diet." 

Gerald  entered  the  room  as  she  was  uttering  the 
prediction,  and  said, '*  Nay,  love  is  rather  a  perpetual 
feast.    We  mean  to  make  it  sa" 

Thus  it  happened  that  in  less  than  three  months  from 
the  time  of  Edina's  escape,  at  a  church  in  a  western 
suburb  in  London  there  was  a  double  wedding— one  of 
a  lovely  heirese  who  did  not  change  her  name,  and  one 
in  which  the  fair  and  gentle  bride  gained  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  a  name  she  really  felt  to  be  her  own. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  greater  privacy  than 
exactly  suited  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Tregabbit;  but  she 
was  reconciled  to  her  partial  disappointment  as  to  the 
splendour  of  the  ceremony,  by  the  very  handsome 
present  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormond,  in  taking  leave 
of  her  for  their  bridal  tour,  bestowed.  She  wept  real 
tears  when  Kate  left;  for  beneath  the  crust  of  worldli- 
ness  that  had  gathered  round  her  heart,  there  were 
some  faithful  and  affectionate  feelings;  and  these  had 
been  so  far  favourably  developed  by  intercourse  with 
young  and  genial  spirits,  that  the  widow  was  a  better 
woman  at  the  dose  of  our  narrative  than  she  was  at  the 
beginning.  Happily,  the  influence  of  good  associations 
is  as  potent  for  elevating  character  as  that  of  evil  for 
deteriorating  it ;  and  though  a  full  share  of  infirmities 
of  temper  and  judgment  would  always  cling  to  Mrs. 
Tregabbit,  both  Kate  Ormond  and  Edina  Oakenshaw, 
young  as  they  were,  knew  that  they  must  be  willing  to 
make  large  allowances  for  defects  in  all  human  friend- 
ships. 

While  Kate  and  her  husband  were  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  a  brief  wmter  trip  to  Paris,  Edina  was  I 


settling  down  quietly  in  the  tiny  lodgings  at  Brompton, 
where  she  began  to  practice  the  duties  that  devolve  on 
a  literary  man's  wife.  She  copied  for  him,  made  ex- 
tracts, trudged  to  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  undertook  the  work  which  many  a  wife, 
unknown  to  all  but  her  husband,  performs  with  oheerful 
sweetness;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  finds  herself 
blessed  in  her  deed.  When  by  her  cosy  fire-side  Edina, 
vraiting'  at  her  little  tea-table,  had  her  extracts  ready 
for  her  husband  against  his  return,  and  his  books,  and 
writing-tackle  all  arranged,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  balance  of  happiness  vras  less  in  her  favour  than  in 
Kate's,  who  welcomed  Gilbert  to  hia  handsome  dwelling 
and  abundant  table.  Each  had  found  that  k>ve,  equa- 
lising all,  adds  a  grace  to  prosperity  that  no  wealth 
can  purchase,  crowns  self-denial  with  a  diadem  of  light. 
Mrs.  Tregabbit,  on  the  return  of  the  Ormonds,  was 
tiie  first  to  tell  them  that  old  Tough  Graspington's 
losses,  by  prematurely  entering  into  speculations  with 
Kate's  unworthy  kinsman,  were  by  no  means  so  great 
as  he  had,  in  the  first  shock  of  the  discovery  of  his 
ally's  baseness,  supposed.  But  the  ruin  which  his 
fortune  escaped  had  fallen  irremediably  upon  his  mental 
health.  It  was  a  sight  the  tender-hearted  Edina  could 
not  behold  unmoved:  the  strongman,  palsy-strieken, 
and  his  vaunting  words  ohai^;ed  to  incoherent  babble, 
in  which,  however,  long  habit  made  one  ftoniliar  phrase 
linger  on  the  stammering  tongue,  *I,  Tough  Grasp, 
ington,  say  so!"* 

Mrs.  Keziah  tend^  her  kinsman  in  his  afBiction 
with  great  patience  and  fiddity,  saying  to  Gilbert, 
who  paid  him  constant  visits,  though  he  was  never 
recognised  by  his  grandsire— 

''Only  to  think  Tough  should  have  been  cheated  at 
last,  and  he  so  clever  I  Ah !  it  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  could  have  lost  his  money  and  borne  i1^  but  to 
be  cheated ! — such  a  clever  man  as  he  was  at  a  bargain ! " 
Yes,  the  sting  lay  there.  He  had  leaned  wholly  to  his 
own  understanding,  and  proved  himself  therein^a  fool. 
•  ••••« 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  Gerald  Oakenshaw  was 
called  to  the  bar— an  event  of  quite  as  great  triumph  to 
huB  young  wife  as  to  himself,  when  the  lingering  illness 
of  Mr.  Graspington  was  ended  by  a  sudden  death.  No 
interval  of  consciousness  marked  the  dosing  scene. 
The  darkened  life  went  out  as  darkly. 

When  his  affiEurs  were  examined,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  made  no  will,  and  therefore  Ms  property  devolved 
in  equal  proportions  to  his  two  grandohildren ;  but 
Gilbert  made  another  division  of  his  moiety,  giving 
half  to  Mrs.  Keziah,  and  the  other  half  to  augment  the 
fortune  of  Edina,  who,  having  now  an  infant  to 
tend,  was  not  quite  able  to  be  so  devoted  to  aiding  her 
husbmd's  literary  pursuits.  Though,  to  be  sure,  old 
Norah  was  almost  jealous  even  of  the  mother  of  the 
noble  boy  she  nursed.  She  kept  the  exdtabHity  of 
her  genial  Irish  nature  in  exercise  by  a  feeling  of 
rivalry  with  the  nursery  of  Mrs.  Ormond,  where  an 
infknt  boy  and  girl  inherited  all  those  gifts  and  graces 
of  mind  and  person  which  were,  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense,  Kate  Ormond's  Dower. 

Thb  Ekd. 
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THB  giguitio  lad  disMtrous  mutiny  whioh,  in  1857, 
brought  oar  magnifioent  colony  of  India  into 
painfkil  prominence,  and  which,  in  that  ooontry,  created 
a  breach  between  the  European  and  the  Indum,  that  will 
still  take  long  to  remove,  has  before  this  been  recorded 
ftnd  commented  upon  folly  and  frequentiy;  so  that 
there  has  been  no  immediate  call  for  yet  another  work 
upon  l^e  subject,  although  the  author  of  a  moderate- 
sized  Tolume*  has  thought  that  a  revival  of  the  topic 
would  not  be  ill. received  by  the  public  The  book 
recordi  a  large  amount  of  personal  experience,  for, 
OS  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  the  author  himself  took 
a  humble  but  active  part  in  many  of  the  melancholy 
incidents  of  the  rebellion,  and,  besides,  had  abundance 
of  opportunity  for  insight  into  Hindoo  character  during 
eighteen  years.  The  few  reflections  and  suggestions 
which,  dimbtleasy  induced  Mr.  Holloway  to  entitle  his 
chapters  ^Eaays,*'  are,  as  a  rule,  sterling  and  dear, 
and  founded  on  the  best  of  principles.  There  is 
much  in  this  book  tending  to  corroborate  the  views  of 
that  distinguished  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Ths 
QuiTBBy  Cdonel  Meadows  Taylor,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  at  our  limited  space  permitted,  has  been  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  attending  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  India.  A  work,  great  and  difficult 
indeed,  lies  before  us,  and  we  fear  that  not  until  much 
in  this  direction  has  been  accomplished,  will  the  loyalty 
and  goodwill  oi^the  natives  be  such  as  we  could  desire. 

"The  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,*'  by  the  late  gifted 
authoress,  Jane  Taylor,  have  long  been  popular  with 
youthful  readers.  We  have  now,  on  one  of  the  shelves 
in  our  bookcase,  an  ancient  edition  of  this  readable  and 
instructive  eeUeotion  of  papers,  marked  half-a-guinea. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
work,  we  may  possess  ourselves  of  quite  as  neat  a  copy 
of  it  for  less  than  a  quarter  that  price.  The  style  of 
writing  is  not,  as  might  be  suspected,  too  quaint  and 
old-iashi<med  to  suit  the  youth  of  the  present  day,  but 
wiU  be  found  to  be  very  acceptable  to  boys  and  girls, 
and  chiefly  to  the  latter.t 
'  A  useM  epitome  of  Snglish  history  t  has  been  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Laurie,  formerly  H.M.  In- 
spector of  Schools.  We  have  littie  doubt  that  it  will 
thoroughly  answer  its  object,  which  is  not  to  pourtray 
in  detail  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  religion,  nationality, 
]a,in,  arts,  and  sciences,  as  has  been  done  by  Hume,  and 
more  recently  in  ^'Gassell's  Bliistrated  History/'  but 
to  facilitate  the  younger  student's  acquirement  of  the 
simple  facts,  which  are  here  so  conveyed  as  to  be  very 
'  concise,  yet  readable.  This  little  book  will  be  found  to 
be  an  excellent  companion  to  Mr.  Nasmith's  Chrono- 
metrioal,  or  Sight-system,  of  which  we  have  had  on  a 
formet  occasion  to  speak  while  in  our  Easy  Chair. 

*  **Eh*7S  on  tbs  Indkn  Hatfaix.**  Bj  John  HoDowsy,  Civil 
fltrrloa    Londoiit  Dean  and  Bon. 

t  "  Th«  Gontrfbatlons  of  Q.  Q."  By  Jane  l^ykr.  TblzteanUi 
Edition.    London  i  Jackson,  Walfiird,  and  Hodder. 

t  "Manual  of  English  Hiitory  Simplified.**  Edited  by  J.  B. 
Laorla.    London:  T.  Murby;  SixnpUa,  MazshaU,  and  Oo. 


TO  THB  EEADBES  OF  '^THE  QUIVER.*' 
Wx  avail  ouraelres  of  the  opportunity  affordod  by  the  con- 
olusion  of  the  ilrat  Volume  of  the  Toned  Paper  Sories  of 
Thb  Quivxb,  to  acknowledge  the  yery  great  aucooss  which 
has  attended  our  efforts  to  render  Thb  Quiveb,  in  form 
and  matter,  the  foremost  religious  Hagazine  of  the  day. 
Our  feelings  of  thankfulness  are  very  muoh  deepebdd  and 
increased  when  we  remember  that,  in  addition  to  att&imng 
this  material  result,  we  are  able  to  look  back  upon  a  really 
noble  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
therefore  of  religion,  by  the  splendid  liberality  of  our 
readers  towards  the  Lifeboat  cause. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  has,  we  feel,  afforded  a 
very  remarkable  example  oi  the  paotioal  beneficent  results 
of  that  brood  and  catholic,  and  at  the  same  time  earnest 
and  evangelical,  religion  which  we  have  always  endeayourod 
to  promote.  To  the  principles  on  which  we  haye  oonduotad 
this  Blagazine  during  the  volume  now  completed  we  shall 
still  steadily  adhere;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  the  belief  that  our  readers  will  continue  to 
exhibit  on  behalf  of  other  benevolent  objects  that  practical 
Christian  kindness  which  they  have  evidenced  for  the  life- 
boat cause.  We  therefore  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
affording  further  opportnnitiea  of  associating  with  the 
prosperity  of  Thb  QuiviB  some  real  good  dcwe  by  iti 
contributors  and  readen. 

In  our  next  Number^the  first  Number  d  VoL  IL— we 
shaU  publish  the  statement  of  the  "Quiyer  Lifeboat  Fund," 
containing  full  particulars  of  its  disposal,  and  a  drawing  of 
the  Boat-house  which  has  been  erected  out  of  this  fund  at 
Margate. 

In  the  same  Number  will  be  commenced  a  New  Tale, 
entitled 

''DEEPDALE   VICAEAGB," 
by  the  Author  of  ''Mack  Warren,**  which  proved  so  popu- 
lar with  the  readers' of  Thb  Quivbb,  in  a  former  yolume. 

We  may  also  announce  the  following  features  w]>ich 
have  been  arranged  for  the  new  volume : — 

A  SEBIES  OF  ESSAYS, 
by  Alizabdbb  Sioth,  Author  of  ''Dreamthorp,**  "Alfred 
Hagart's  Household,*'  &c.  &c 
BALLADS,  COMMEMOBATIVE  OF  CHBISTIA^l 

HEBOISM, 
by  Mrs.  ALBXAVDBB,  Author  of  "  The  Burial  of  Moses ;" 
ISA  Cbaio;  D.  p.  Stabebt,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Judas," 
'*  Anastasia,"  &c. ;  and  Bev.  J.  Stonx. 
The  Series  entitled 

"OTHER  PEOPLE'S  "WTNBOWS" 
win  be  continued,  by  the  Author  of  ''The  Gentle  life." 

The  more  strictly  religious  and  devotional  Arilclos  wil! 
be  contributed  to  each  Number  by  the  most  eminent  clergy 
men  of  all  religious  denominatioas.  While  narrowness  an< 
bigotry  will  find  no  place  in  our  pages,  we  shall,  at  th< 
same  time,  never  admit  even  an  expression  at  yariano 
with  simple  eyangelioal  truth,  or  which  could  possibly  cl&sl 
with  the  great  Christian  principles  and  doctrines  held  ii 
common  by  all  the  reformed  churches  of  our  country.  I 
will  be  our  earnest  endeavoor  to  illustrate  in  our  Poetry 
Essays,  and  Stories,  as  well  as  in  our  religious  and  do 
votional  articles,  the  pure  and  simple  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

We  confidently  look  to  those  who  already  take  an  in 
twest  in  Thb  Qttivbb  to  aid  us  in  extending  its  influence. 

Thb  Editob. 


END  OP  VOL.  L 
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